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TO ETHEL, GORDON, AND JIM 




To the Reader 


T H [S book aims to give as full and fair an account of medieval civilization, 
from A*D. 325 to 1300, as space and prejudice will permit. Its method 
is integral histon’—the presentation of all phases of a culture or an age in one 
total picture and narrative. The obligation to cover the economic, political, 
legal, milirarj-, moral, sodal, religious, educational, scientific, medical, philo- 
stiphic, literary, and artistic aspects of four distinct civilizations—Byzantine, 
Islamic, Judaic, and West Europcan-has made unification and brevity dif¬ 
ficult. The meeting and conflictof the four cultures in the Crusades provides 
a measure of unity; and the tired reader, appalled by the length of the book, 
may find some consolation in learning that the original manuscript was half 
again longer than the present text.* Nothing has been retained except wlut 
seemed necessar)' to the proper understanding of the period, or to the life 
and color of the tale. Nevertheless certain recondite passages, indicated by 
reduced type, may be omitted by the general reader without mortal injury. 

These two volumes constitute Part IV of a history of civilization. Pare I, 
Ojtr OncutJI Heritage (1935)- reviewed the history of Egypt and the Near 
East to their conquest by Alexander about 330 b.c., and of India, China, and 
Japan to the present ccntu^^^ Part 11, The Life of Greeee (1939), recorded 
the career and culture of Hellas and the Near East to the Roman Conquest 
of Greece in i4(S b.c. Part III, Caesar and Christ ( J 944), sun-eyed the history 
of Rome and Christianity from their beginnings, and of the Near East from 
146 B.C., to the Council of Nicaca in a.d. 315. This book continues the study 
of the W'hite man's life to the death of Daiue in 1311, Part V, The Renaissance 
and the Reforfnaiioth covering the period from 1311 to 1648, should appear 
in 1955j and Part VI, The Age of Reason, carrying the story to our own 
time, should be ready by 19^0. This n'ill bring the author so close to senility 
that he must forgo the privilege of applying the integral method to the tw-o 
Americas. 

Each of these volumes is designed a^ an Independent unit, but readers 
familiar with Caesar and Christ will find it easier to pick up the threads of 
the present narrative. Chronolog)- compels us to begin with those facets of 
the quadripartite medieval civilization which are most remote from our 
normal interest—the Bj-zantine and tlic Islamic, The Christian reader will be 
surprised by the space given to the .VIoslem culture, and the Moslem scholar 
will mourn the brevity with which the brilfianc dvilizarion of medieval 
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TO THE READER 


Islam has here been sunimari^ed. A persistent effort has been made to be im¬ 
partial, to sec each faith and culture from its own point of view. Bur preju¬ 
dice has survived, if onljr in the selection of material and the allotment of 
space. The mind, like the body, is imprisoned in its skin. 

The manuscript has been wTirtcn three times, and each rewriting has 
discovered errors, Many must still remain; the improvement of the part is 
sacrificed to the completion of the whole. The correction of errors will be 
welcomed. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due to Dr. Use Lichtenstadter, of the Asia 
Institute of New York, for reading the pages on Islamic civilization; to Dr. 
Bernard Mandelbaum, of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, for 
reviewing the pages on medieval JewT)’’; to Professor L^mn Thorndike, of 
Columbia Univetsit)*, for the ttJic of his translation of a passage from .Alex¬ 
ander Neckham; to the Cambridge University Press for permission to quote 
translations from Edward G. Browne’s A Literary Hisf<»'y of Persia; to the 
Public Library of Los Angeles, and specifically to its HollywO'Od Branch, 
and to the Library of Congress, for the loan of books; to Miss Rose .Mary 
DcWitte for typing 50,000 notes; to Dr, James L, Whitehead, Dr.C. Ed^vard 
Hopkin, and Mrs. Will Durant for their learned aid in classifying the ma¬ 
terial; to Misses Mary and Flora Kauftnan for varied assistance; and to Mrs. 
Edith Digatc for her high competence in typing the manuscript. 

This book, like all its predecessors, should have been dedicated to my wife, 
w^ho for thirty-seven years has given mo a patient toleration, protection, 
guidance, and inspiration that not all these volumes could repay. It is at her 
prompting that these two volumes are dedicated to our daughter, son-in-law, 
and grandson. 

WILL DURANT 

November 22,1949 
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BOOK I 


THE BYZANTINE ZENITH 
325-565 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

pf nilm md pppcs of dicir rtigns. All dates arc AJt. 


Ardash^ foundsSasankiidy^mjiy 
241-71: Shapur 1 of Persia 
if 1-356: Sc, A^ithotny pf Egj^t 
Achutasiys 

100^ t pf Pultitrs 

^0^79: Shapur [] of Persia 
31P-40P: Ausooius, poet 
3ii-*i: Ulfilas,apoEiIe ro the Goihs 
313; CcHTPcd pf > 5 caca 
OribasiiLt. ph^rdcian 
3 2j-9i i AfiHtiknus Martrcllipps, hist'o 
32^^: Sc. Basil 
329-^; Gregory Nazianzm 
331: of Julian the .Aposcate 
337; Death of Ccinstantinc 
340-98: St. Aitibrose 
340-420: Sc. Jerome 
145-407: Sc. John Cliry-isostoin 
345-410: Symmachus, senator 
348-4Ip; f^deptiiis, ppct 
333-61; CoiisrondLissolt eipperor 
314-430: Sr.Ae^ftine 
359-408: Snlkzhq, ppfnVrttf 
361-3: Jylian cippcror 

363- 4: Jo^^tan emperor 

364- 7: V'aknunian [, Western emp. 
364-78: Vaicns Eastern emperor 

365-408; QaudbpL. poer 

366-8L4: Pope Damasu^ [ 

372: i’toru cross rhc Volga 
375-83: Graclan Weairern emperor 
378: Battle of Hadrianoplc 
179: 'TTieon of Alc:tandna, rnath% 
JT5-^5- Thcodcrsicisl^err^ror 
383-92; Affair of Altar of VlcTOiy 
383-921 VaJcjiirlnian IT+ Western cnip, 
386-404: Jerome's rransL of Bible 
387: Baptism of .Augustine 
389-461: St. Paefiefe 

390: Penance of Theodosius 
391-4: Eugenius ^V'estem empecDT 
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I. THE LEGACY OF COXSTANTIXE 

I N the year 335 the En^peror Constantinei, feeling the nearness of death, 
called his sons and nephew’s to his side, and dii-ided among them, with the 
folly of fondness, the government of the immense Empire that he had won. 
To his eldest son, Constantine II, he assigned the West—Britain, Gaul, and 
Spain; to his son Constantins, the East—Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; to his 
youngest son, Constans, North Africa, Italy, Illyricum, and Thrace, iticlod- 
ing the new and old capitaIs-Constantinople and Rome; and to t\vo nephews 
Armenia, .Macedonia, and Greece. The first Christian Em^ror had spent his 
life, and nwny another, in restoring the monarchy, and unifying the faith, of 
the Roman Empire; his death (337) risked all. He had a hard choice: his rule 
had not acquired the sanctity of time, and could not ensure the peaceable 
succession of a sole heir; divided govemnicnt seemed a lesser evil than civil 
war. 

Civil w-ar came none the less, and assassination simplified the scene. The 
army rejected the authority of any but Constantine's sons; all other male 
relatives of the dead Emperor were murdered, except his nephews Gallus 
and Julian; Gallus was ill, and gave promise of an early death; Julian was 
five, and perhaps the charm of his age softened the heart of Constantius, 
whom rradicion and Ammianus credited with these crimes.^ Constantius re¬ 
newed with Persia that ancient >var between East and ^\'cst which had never 
really ceased since Alaraihon, and allow'ed his brothens to climioate one an¬ 
other in fraternal strife. Left sole Emperor (353), he reiumcd to Constanti¬ 
nople, and governed the reunified realm with dour integrity and devoted 
incompetence, too suspicious to be happy, too cruel to be loved, too vain to 
be great. 

The dry that Constantine had called Nova Roma, but which even in his 
lifetime had taken his name, had been founded on the Bosporus by Greek 
colonists about 657 B.C. For almost a thousand years it had been known as 
Byzantium; and w'ould persist as a label for its civilization and its 

arc. No site im caith could have surpassed it for a capital; at Tilsit, in 1807, 
Napoleon w ould call ic the empire of the w orld, and would refuse to yield 
if to a Ru^ fated by the direction of her rivers to long for its control. Here 
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ar any moment the ruling power could close a main door between Eisr and 
W'est; here the commerce of continents would congregate, and deposit the 
products of a hundred states; here an army might stand poised to drive back 
the gcntlcnicn of Persia, the Huns of the East, the Slavs of the North, and 
the barbarians of the West. The rushing waters provided defense on every 
side but one, which could be strongly walled; and in the Golden Mom—a 
quiet inlet of the Bosporus-war (Icets and merchantnten might find a haven 
from attack or storm. The Greeks called the inlet Keras, borti^ possibly 
from its shape; golden was later added to suggest the wealth brought to this 
port in fish and grain and trade. Here, amid a population predominantly 
Christian, and long inured to Oriental monarchy and pomp, the Christian 
emperor might enjoy the public support withheld by Rome’s proud Senate 
and pagan populace. For a thousand years the Roman F*mpire would here 
sund ve tlie barbarian floods that were to inundate Rome; Goths, Huns, Van¬ 
dals, Avars, Persians, Arabs, Bulgarians, Russians would threaten the new 
capital in cuni and fail; only once in that millennium would Constantinople 
be captured-by Christian Crusaders loving gold a little better than the cross. 
For eight centuries after Mohammed it would hold back the Moslem tide 
that would sweep over Asia, .Africa, and Spain. Here beyond all expectation 
Greek civ-ili?.ati(m would display a saving continuity, tenaciously prescn'c 
its ancient treasures, and transmit them at last to Renaissance Italy and the 
AVestem world. 

in November 314 Constantine the Great led his aides, engineers, and 
priests from the harbor of Byzantium across che surrounding hills to trace 
the boundaries of his contemplated capital. Some marveled that he took in 
so much, but “I shall advance,” he said, “dll He, the invisible God who 
marches before me, chinks proper to stop.” ® He left no deed undone, no 
word unsaid, that could give to his plan, as to his scare, a deep support in the 
religious sentiments of the people and in the loyalty of the Christian Qiurch. 

“In obedience to che command of God,” * he brought in thousands of 
vi'orkmen and artists to raise city walls, fortifications, administrative build¬ 
ings, palaces, and homes; he adorned the squares and streets with fountains 
and porricocs, and with famous sculptures conscripted impartially from a 
hundred cities in his realm; and to divert the turbulence of the populace he 
provided an ornate and spacious hippodrome where the public passion for 
games and gambling might vent itself on a scale paralleled only in degenerat¬ 
ing Rome. The New Rome was dedicated as capital of the Eastern Empire 
on May it, 330—a day that was thereafter annually celebrated with im¬ 
posing ceremony. Paganism was ofKcially ended; the .Middle Ages of tri¬ 
umphant faith were, so to speak, ofRcially begun. The Fjisc had won its 
spiritual battle against the physically victorious West, and would rule the 
Westem soul for a thousand years. 

Within two centuries of its establishment as a capital, Constantinople be- 
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came, and for ren centuries remained, the richest, most beautiful, and most 
civilized city in the world. Iti 337 it contained some jo,ooo people; in 400 
some ioo,ooo; in 500 almost a iinllion.* An ofiiciai document (c. 450) lists 
live imperial palaces, six palaces for the ladies of the court, three for high dig¬ 
nitaries, 43 8S mansions, 312 streets, j2 porticoes; add to these a thousand 
shoj>s, a hundred places of amusement, sumptuous baths, brilliantly orna¬ 
mented churches, and magnificent squares that were veritable museums of 
the art of the classic world.® On the second of the hills that lifted the city 
above its encompassing waters lay the Forum of Constantme, an elliptic^ 
space entered under a triumphal arch at cither end; porticoes and statuary 
formed its circumference; on the north side stood a stately senate house; at 
the center rose a famous porphyry pillar, 120 feet high, crowned with the 
figure of Apollo, and ascribed to Pheidias himself.* 

From the Forum a broad Alcsc or Middle Way, lined with palaces and 
shops, and shaded with colonnades, led westward through the city to the 
Augustcum, a plaza a thousand by three hundred feet, named after Constan¬ 
tine’s mother Helena as Angiiftti. At the nonh end of this square rose the Erst 
form of St. Sophia-Church of the Holy Wisdom; on tlic east side was a sec¬ 
ond senate chamber; on the south stood the main palace of the emperor, and 
the gigantic public Baths of Zeuxippus, containing hundreds of starucs in 
marble or bronze; at the west end a vaulted monument—the Milion or .Mile¬ 
stone-marked the point from which radiated the many magnificent roads 
(some still functioning) that bound the provinces to the capital. Here, too, 
on the west of the Augusteum, lay the great Hippodrome, ^tween this and 
Sr. Sophia the imperial or Sacred Palace spread, a complex structure of mar¬ 
ble surrounded by 150 acres of gardens and ptirricoes. Here and there and in 
the suburbs were the mansions of the aristocracy. In the narrow, crooked, 
congested side streets were the shops of the tradesmen, and the homes or 
tenements of the populace. At its western terminus the .Middle Way opened 
through the “Golden Gate"—in the Wall of Constantine—upon the Sea of 
.Marmora. Palaces lined the three shores, and trembled with reflected glory 
in the waves. 

The population of the dry \v^ mainly Roman at the top, and for the rest 
overwhelmingly Greek. All alike called themselves Roman. While the lan¬ 
guage of the state was Latin, Greek remained the speech of the people, and, 
by the seventh centurj', displaced Latin even in government. Below tlie great 
officials and the senators was an aristocracy of landowners dwelling now in 
the city, now on their country estates. Scorned by these, but rivaling them 
in wealth, were the merchants who exchanged the goods of Constantinople 
and its hinterland for chose of the world; below these, a swelling bureaucracy 
of governmental employees; below these the shopkeepers and master work- 


* Blackened with time and fife, tc a nuw known w tlte Buiue Pillar. 
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men of a hundred tmdes; below these a mass of formally free labor, votcless 
and riotous, normally disciplined bv' hunger and police, and bribed to peace 
by races^ games, and a daily dole toraling 8o,ood n^casurcs of grain or loaves 
of bread, Ac rhe botcom^ as everv^vhere in the E'mpire, \^'ere slaves, less nu¬ 
merous than in Caesar s Rome, and more humanely creared chrough riic leg¬ 
islation of ConsTanrine and the miti^adnff inBuente of the Church.® 

Periodically the free population rose from its coil to crowd the HipjKi- 
drome. There* in an amphitheater 560 feet lon^ and 380 wide, seats 
accommodated from 30,000 ro 70,000 st>eccacors‘^ these were protected 
froni the arena by an elliptical moat; and bet\veen the games they might walk 
under a shaded and marble-railed promenade ±766 feet long/ Statuary lined 
the jpii 7 J or backbone of the course—a low wall chat ran along the middle 
length of the arena from gf>at to goal. At the center of the spim stood an 
obelisk of Thothmes III, broughc from Egypt; to the south rose a pillar of 
three inrertwined brmv4C serpencs, originally raised at Delphi to commemo¬ 
rate the victorv- of Plataca (479 u.c.); these two monumenrs still stand. Tl\e 
emperor's box% the was adorned in the fifth cenrurv "^^dth four 

horses in gilded bronze, an ancient W'ork of Lysippus. In this I lippodromc the 
great national festivals \tTre celebrated with processions, athletic contests, 
acrobatics, animal hunts and fights, and exhibitions of exotic beasts and birds* 
Greek tradition and Christian senrimcnc combined to itiake the amusements 
of Const anrinople I ess. cruel than those of Rome; we hear of no gladiatorial 
combats In the new capital* Nevertheless, the rwency-four horse and chariot 
races that usually donilnated the prrjgram provided all the excitement that 
had marked a Roman holiday. Jockeys and charioteers were divided into 
Blues, Greens, Reds, and Whites., according to their eniployers and their 
garb; the spectators—and Indeed the whole population of the cirv—divided 
likewise; and the principal fashions—the Blues and Greens-fought with 
throats in the Hippodrome and occasionally with knives in the streets* Only 
at the games could the populace voice its feelings; there it claimed the right 
to ask favors of the niler, to demand reforms, to denounce oppressive offi¬ 
cials, sometimes to berate the emperor himself as [te sat secure in his exalted 
scat, from which he had a guarded exit to his palace. 

Otherwise the populace was politically impotent. The Coiistaiitifvian 
Constitution, continuing Diocletian's, was frankly monarchical. The two 
senates—at Constantinople and at Rome-could deliberate, legislate, adjudi¬ 
cate; but alu^ays subject to [he imperial veto; their legislatiye functions were 
largely appropriated by the ruler's advisory counelh the SiXenrm cotishtarinvi 
prrndpis. The emperor himself could legislate by simple decree, and hk will 
the supreme law. In the vievt^ of the emperors^ democracy had failed; it 
had been iicstroVed by the Empire that it had helped to win; it ctiuld rule a 
dry. perhaps, but not a hundred varied states; it had carried liberty into li¬ 
cense, and license Into chaos, until its class and civil war had threatened the 
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ccononiic and political life of the eottrc jMcditcrranean world* Diocletian 
and Constantine concluded that order could be restored only by restricting 
higher ofSccs to an aristocracy of patrician counts {cainit^s) and dukes 
(Jnrer), recruited not by birth but through appointment by an emperor 
w ho possessed full responsibility and pow'cr, and W’as clothed vvitli all the 
awesome prestige of ceremonial inaccessibility'^ Onental pomp« and ecclesi¬ 
astical coronation, sancti heat ion, and support. Perhap the system w'as war¬ 
ranted by the situation; but it left no check upon the ruler except the advice 
of complaisant aides and the fear of sudden death. It created a remarkably 
edicient adminisrrative and judicial organization, and kept the By'zandne 
Iijiipire in existence for a millennium; but at the cost of political stagnation, 
public atrophy, court conspiracies, eunuch intrigues, wnars of succession, and 
a score of palace revolutions that gave the throne occasionally to compe¬ 
tence, seldom to integrity', too often to an unscrupulous ads'enturer, an oli¬ 
garchic cabal, or an imperial fool. 


n* CHRtSTIANS AND P.AOANS 

In this Aiediterrancan world of the fourth century, w'herc the state de¬ 
pended so much on religion, ecclesiastical affairs were in such turmoil that 
government felt called upon to interfere even in the mysteries of theology. 
The great debate bctw'cen Athanasius and Arius had not ended with the 
Council of Nicaca (jrj). jVlany bishop—in the East a majority'still 
openly or secretly sided with Arius; i.c., they' considered Christ the Son of 
God, bur neither consubstaitrial nor cocrcmal with the Father. Constantine 
himself, after accepting the Council's decree, and banishing Arius, invited 
him to a personal conference (351). could find no heresy in him, and recom¬ 
mended the restoration of .\rius and the Arians to their churches, Atha¬ 
nasius protested; a council of Eastern bishops at Tyre deposed him from his 
Alc.x.indrian see (335); and for two years he lived as an exile in Gaul. Arius 
again visited Constantine, and professed adherence to the Niccnc Creed, 
w’ith subtle reservations that an empror could not be expeted to under¬ 
stand. Constantine believed him, and bade Ale.\ander, Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, receive him into communion. The ecclesiastical historian Socrates 
here tells a painful tale: 

It was then Saturday, and Arius w'as expecting to assemble with the 
congregation on the day follow'tng; but Divine retribution over¬ 
took his daring criniinality'. For going out from the imprial palace 
>,. and approaching the porphyry pillar in the Fnrum of Constan- 
rine, a terror seized' hini, accompanied by* violent relaxation of his 
bowels.... Together with rhe evacuations his bowels protruded, fol- 
low'ed by a copious hemorrhage, and the descent of the smaller intes- 
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tine; nJorcover, pnrtinns of his spleen and his Uver were eliminated in 
die effusion of blood, so that he almost immediately died,^* 

Hearing of this timely purge, Constantine began to ti'ondcr M'hcihcr Arius 
had not been a heretic after all. But when the Emperor himself died, in the 
following year, he received the rites of baptism from his friend and coun¬ 
selor Eusebius, Bishop of ^sicomedia, an An an. 

Cbnstanrius took theology more seriously than his father. ?Ic made his 
own inc|ijjrv into die patcitiitj' of Jesus, adopted the Arian view, and felt a 
moral obligation to enforce it upon all Christendom. Athanasius, who had re- 
ninied to his see after Constantine's death, was again expelled (3 jg); church 
councils, called and dominated by the new Emperor, affirmed merely the 
likeness, not the consubsrantiality, of Christ with the Father; ecclesiastics 
loyal to the Xiccne Creed were removed from their churches, sometimes by 
the violence of mobs; for half a century it seemed that Christianity’ would 
be Unitarian, and abandon the divinity' of Christ. In those bitter days Atha¬ 
nasius spoke of hitnsclf as solus contra urtmdmn; all the powers of the state 
tvcrc opposed to him, and even his Alexandrian congregation turned against 
him. Five times he fled from his see, often in peril of his life, and wandered 
in alien lands; through half a century fought with patient di¬ 

plomacy and eloquent vituperation for the creed as it had been defined under 
his leadership at Nicacai he stood firm even when Pope Liberius gave in. To 
him, above all, the Church owes her doctrine of the Trinity, 

Athanasius laid his case before Pope J ulius I (340)- Julius restored him to 
his see; but a council of Eastern bishops at Antioch (34O denied the Pope’s 
jurisdiction, and named Gregory, an Arian, as bishop of Alexandria, ^Vhen 
Gregory reached the citj’’ the rival factions broke into murderous riots, kill¬ 
ing many; and Athanasius, to end the bloodshed, withdrew (342) .’Mn Con- 
standnoplc a similar contest raged; when Constantius ordered the replace¬ 
ment of the orthodox patriot Paul by the Arian Macedonlus, a crowd of 
Paul's supporters resisted the soldiery, and three thousand persons lost their 
lives. Probably more Christians were slaughtered by Christians in these two 
years (342-3) than by all the persecutions of Christians by pagans in the 
history' of Rome. 

Christians divided on almost every point but one—that the pagan temples 
should be closed, their property confiscared, and the same w^capons of the 
state used against them and their worshipers that had formerly assailed Chris- 
rianitv','* Consrantinc had discouraged, but not forbidden, pagan sacrifices 
and ceremonies; Cnnstans forbade them on pain of death; Constantius or¬ 
dered all pagan temples in the Empire closed, and all pagan rituals to cease. 
Those who disobeyed were to forfeit their property and their lives; and these 
penalties W'cre extended to provincial governors neglecting to enforce the 
decrcc,^^ Nevcirheless. pagan isles remained in the spreading Christian sea. 
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The older cities—Arheris, Antioch, Smyrna, Alc^aitdriii, Rome—had a large 
sprinkling of pagans, above all among rhe aristocracy and in the schools. In 
Olympia the games continued rill Theodosius I (579-95)1 in Eleusis the 
Mysteries were celebrated rill Alaric destroyed the temple there In 3961 and 
the schools of Athens continued to transmit, ’vvith mollifying interpretations, 
the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. (Epicurus was outlawed, and be¬ 
came a svTionvm for atheist.) Constanrine and his son continued the salaries 
of the scholarchs and professors who loosely consdruted the University of 
Athens; lawyers and orators sriU flocked there to learn the tricks of rhetoric; 
and pagan sophists—reachers of W'isdom—offered their wares to any who 
could pay. All Athens was fond and proud of Proliacrtsius, who had come 
there as a poor youth, had shared one bed and cloak with another student, 
had risen ro the official chair of rhetoric, and at eighey^even was still so 
handsome, vigorous, and eloquent that his pupil Eunapius regarded him .is 
"an ageless and immortal god," 

But the leading sophist of the fourth century was Libanius, Bom at Anti¬ 
och (3(4), he had tom himself away from a fond morher to go and study at 
Athens; offered a rich heiress as w'ifc if he would stay, he declared that he 
would decline the hand of a goddess just to see the smoke of Athens.^® He 
used his teachers there as stimuli, not oracles; and amid a maze of professors 
and schools he educated himself. After lecturing fora time at Constantinople 
and Nicomedia, he returned to Antioch (354), and set up a school that for 
forty years was the most frequented and renowned in the Empire; his fame 
(he assures us) was so great that his exordiums were sung in the streets.^® 
Amniianus Marcdlinus, St. John Chrysostom, and St. Basil were among his 
pupils. He enjoyed the favor of Christian princes, though he spoke and wrote 
in defense of paganism and offered sacrifice in the temples, ^Vhen the bakers 
of Antioch went on strike he was chosen by both sides as arbitrator; wffien 
.Anrioch revolted against TItcodosius I he was named by the chastened city 
to plead its cause before the Emperor.* ‘ He survived by almost a generation 
the assassination of his friend Julian, and the collapse of the pagan revival. 

Fourth-century paganism took many forms: .Mitbraism, Neoplatonism, 
Stoicism, Cyniclmi, and the local cults of municipal or rustic gods. Mithraism 
had lost ground, bur Neoplatonism was still a power in religion and phi¬ 
losophy. Those doctrines to which Plotinus had given a shadowy' form—of 
a triune spirit binding all reality, of a Logos or intermediary deity w'ho had 
done the vt'ork of creation, of soul as divine and matter as flesh and evil, of 
spheres of existence along w'hose invisible stairs the soul had fallen from Gc^ 
to man and might ascend from man to God—these mysric ideas left their 
mark on the apostles Paul and John, had many' imitators among rhe Chris¬ 
tians, and molded many Christian heresies,** In lamblichus of Syrian Chalcis 
miracle was added to mystery in Neoplatonic philosophy: the mysric not 
only saw things unseen i>y sense, but—by touching in ecstasy—he ac- 
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quircd di^Hnc powers of magic and divination, lambUchns* disciple, Maximus 
of T\tc, combined the claim to mystic faculties with a devout and cloqucnr 
paganism that conquered Julian. Said Maximus, defending against Christian 
scorn the use of idols in pagan worship. 


God the firher and the fitshiuner of alt that is, older than the stin or 
sky, greater than rime and etennit\- and all the flow of being, is un- 
naniabte by anv lawgiver, unutterable Iiv anv voice, not to be seen 
by any eye. But w'e, being unable to apprehend His essence, use the 
help of sounds and names and pictures, of beaten gold and ivorv and 
silver, of plants and rivers, torrents and mountain peaks, veamin^ 
for the knowledge of Him, and in our weskness naming after His 
nature all that is beautiful in tilts world-., , If a Greek is stirred to 
the remembrance of God by the art of Pheidias, or an Egi'ptian by 
worshiping animals, or another man by a river or a fire, I have no 
anger for'their divergences; only let them note, let them remember, 
let them Inve.’* 


It was in part the eloquence of Libanlus and Maximus that won Julian 
from Christianiry to paganism. V\^hen their pupil readied the throne Maxi¬ 
mus rushed to Constanritiopie, and Libanius raised in Antioch a song of tri¬ 
umph and joy; “Behold us verily restored to life; a breath of happiness 
passes over all the carcli, while a veritable god, under the appearance of a 
man, governs rhe world." “ 


ni. THE VEW CA|»,\R 

Fladus Claudius lulbnus was bom in the purple at Constantinople in 352. 
nephesv of Constantine, His father, hLs eldest brother, and most of his cousins 
were slain in the massacre that inaugurated the reign of Constantine’s sons- 
He was sent to Nscomedia to be educated by its Bishop Eusebius; he received 
an overdose of Christian rheology', and gave signs of becoming a saint. At 
seven he began to study classical literature with .Mardonius; the old eunuch’s 
enthusiasm for Homer and Hesiod passed down to his pupil, and Julian en¬ 
tered with wonder and deliglit into the bright and poetic world of Greek 
mythology. 

In 341, for reasons now unknown, Julian and hb brother Gallus w ere ban¬ 
ished to Cappdocia, and were for six years practically imprisoned in the 
castle of iMacellum, Released, Julian was for a time allowed to live in Con¬ 
stantinople; but his youthful vivacity, sincerity, and wit made him too popu¬ 
lar for the Emperor’s peace of mind. He wa.s again sent to Nicomedia, where 
he took up the study of philosophy. He wanted to attend the lectures of 
Libanius there, but w'as forbidden; how'cver, he arranged to have full notes 
of the master's discourses brought to him. He was now a handsome and Im- 
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prcssionabie lad of sevenreen. ripe for tht dangerous fasemation of phi¬ 
losophy. And while philosophy and free spiecuiadon came to him in all their 
lure, Christianit)' was presented to liim asac once a system of unquestionalile 
dogma and a Oiurch tom ’wHth scandal and schism by the Arian dispute and 
the mutual excommunications of East and A\’est, 

in jji Gallus was created Caesar—i,e., heir apparent to the throne—and 
took up the task of government at Antioch. Safe for a while from imperial 
suspicion, Julian w'andered from Nicomedia to Pergamum to Ephesus, 
studying philosophy under Edesius, Maximus, and Chrysanthius, who com¬ 
pleted his secret conversion to paganism. Suddenly in 354 Consrantius sum¬ 
moned both Gallus and Julian to Alilan, where he was holding court. Gallus 
had overreached his authority, anti had ruled the Asiatic provinces with a 
despotic crucltv chat shocked e\'en Constant!us. Tried before the Emperor, 
he vi'as convicted of various offenses, and was summarily beheaded. Julian 
was kept under guard for several months in Italy; at last he convinced 3 sus¬ 
picious monarch that politics had never enrered his head, and that his one 
interest was in philosophy. Relieved to find that he had only a philosopher 
to deal with, Constantius banished him to Athens (355). Having expected 
death, Julian easily reconciled himself to an exile chat placed him at the foun¬ 
tainhead of pagan learning, religion, and thought. 

Six happy months he spent there studying in the groves that had heard 
Plato’s voice, making friends with Themisrius and other immortal and for- 
gorren philosophers, pleasing them with his eagerness to Icam, and charming 
the citij^ens with rlie grace and nUKlesty of his conduct, He compared these 
polished pagans, heirs of a millennium of culture, with the grave cheo]<igians 
who had surrounded him in Nicomedia, or chose pious statesmen wlio had 
thought it necessary to kill his father, his brothers, and so many more; and 
he concluded that there W'crc no beasts more ferocious than Christians.^^ 
He wept when he heard of famous temples overthrown, of pagan priests 
proscribed, of their prof«:rty distributed to eunuchs and partisans." It w'as 
probably at this time that in cautious privacy he accepted initiation into the 
.Mysteries at Elcusis. The morals of paganism condoned the dissembling of 
Ins aposra,sy. His friends and teachers, who shared his secrer, could hardly 
consent to his revealing it; they knew that Constantius w^ould crown him 
with inopportune mart)'rdom. and they looked forward to the time when 
their protege would inherit the throne, and restore their emoluments and 
rheir gods. For ten years Julian conformctl in all externals to the Chrisciani 
worship, and e^'en read the Scriptures publicly in church,** 

,\mid all rids apprehensive concealment a second summons came to pre¬ 
sent himself before the Emperor at Milan. He hardly dared gO; but word was 
conveyed to him frnm the Fanpress Eusebia that she had promoted his cause 
at courr, and that he had nothing to fear. To his astonishment Constantius 
gave him his sister Helena in marriage, conferred upon him the title of 
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Caesar, and assigned tn Kim the government pf GauJ (355^* young 

celibate, who had come dressed in the cloak of a philosopher, adopted tin- 
comfortably the uniform of a general and the duties of matrimony. It must 
have further embarrassed lum to learn that the Germans, taking advantage 
of the civil wars that had almost destroyed the military power of the Empire 
in the \^^esr, had invaded the Roman provinces on the Rhine, defeated a 
Roman army, sacked the old Roman colotiis of Cologne, taken forty-four 
other tovt'ns, captured all Alsace, and advanced forty miles into Gaul. Faced 
with this new crisis, Constantins called upon the lad whom he both suspected 
and despised to metamorphose himself at once into an administrator and a 
warrior. He gave Julian a guard of 360 men, commissioned him to reorganize 
the army of Gaul, and sent him over the Alps. 

Julian spent the winter at Vienne on the Rltone, training himself with 
miliiarv exercises, and zealously studying the art of war. In the spring of 
3)6 he collected an array at Reims, drove back the German invaders, and re¬ 
captured Cologne, Besieged at Sens by the Alcmanni-thc tribe that gave a 
name to Gcrmany-hc repulsed their attacks for thirty days, managed to 
secure food for the population and his troops, and outw'ore the padcnce of 
the enemy. .Moving south, he met the main army of the Alemanni near Stras¬ 
bourg, formed his men into a crescent wedge, and with brilliant tactics and 
personal bravery led them to a decisive victory over forces far outnumbering 
his own.=^ Gaul breathed more freely; hut in the north the Salian Franks still 
ravaged the valley of the .Meuse, Julian marched against them, defeated 
them, forced them back over the Rhine, and returned in triumph to Paris, 
the provincial capital. The grateful Gauls hailed the young Caesar as another 
Julius, and his soldiers already voiced their hopes that he would soon be 
emperor. 

He remained five years in Gaul repeopling devastated lands, reorgani^g 
the Rhine defenses, checking economic exploitation and political corruption, 
restoring the prosperity of the province and the solvency of the govern¬ 
ment, and at the same time teducing taxes. Men marveled that this meditative 
youth, so lately tom from his books, had transformed himself as if by magic 
into a general, a statesman, and a just but humane judge.®* He established 
the principle that an accused person should be accounted innocent till proved 
guilty, Numcrius, a former governor of Gallia Narbonensis, was charged 
wth embezzlement; he denied the charge, and could not be confuted at any 
point. The judge Ddfidius, exasperated by lack of proofs, cried out: “Can 
anyone, most mighty Caesar, ever be found guilty if it be enough to deny 
the charge?” To which Julian repUed: “Can anyone be proved innocent if 
it be enough to have accused him?” “And this,” says Ammianus, “was one 
of many instances of his humanity ” 

His reforms made him enemies. Oflidab who feared his scrutiny, or en¬ 
vied his populari^% sent to Constandus secret accusations to die effect that 
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Julian was planning to seize the imperial throne, Julian countered by writing 
a fulsome panegyric of the Eniperur, Constant!us. still suspicious, recalled 
the Gallic prefect Sallust, who had co-operated loyally with Julian. If we 
may bcl^c^'e Ammianus, the Empress Eiiscbia, childless and jealous, bribed at¬ 
tendants to give Julian''s wife an abortifacient whenever she was wth child; 
when, nevertheless, E lclena bore a son, the midwife cut its navel string so 
near the body that the child bled to dcath.*'^ Amid all these worries Julian 
receiv ed from Constantius fjiSo) a command to send the best elements of 
his Gallic army to join in the war against Persia. 

Consrantius was nor unjustified. Shapur II had demanded the return of 
Mesopotamia and Amienia (35(11; when Constandus refused. Shapur be¬ 
sieged and captured Amida (now Diyarbekir in Turkish Kurdistan). Con¬ 
stantins cook the held against him, and ordered Julian to turn over to the 
imperial legates, for the campaign in .AsLi, 300 men from each Gallic regi¬ 
ment. Julian protested that these troops had enlisted on the understanding 
that they would not be asked to serve beyond the Alps; and lie warned chat 
Gaul would not be safe should her army be so depleted, (Six years later the 
Germans successfully invaded Gaul.) Nevcrthclc®, he ordered his soldiers 
to obey the legates. The soldiers refused, surrounded Julianas palace, ac¬ 
claimed him .'fMgjtffi/r—i.c., Emperor—and bc^ed him to keep them in Gaul. 
He again counseled ohcdiencc; tliej' persisted; Julian, feeling, like an earlier 
Caesar, that the die was cast, accepted rite imperial title, and prepared to 
fight for the Empire and his life. The army that had refused to leave Gaul 
now pledged itself to march to Constantinople and scat Julian on the throne. 

Constantius was to Cilicia when news reached him of the revolt. For an¬ 
other year he fought Persia, risking his throne to protect his councrj'; then, 
havdng signed a truce with Shapur, he marched Ws legions westu^ard to meet 
his cousin, Julian advanced with a small force. He stopped for a while at 
Sirmium (near Belgrade), and there at last proclumcd his paganism to the 
w'orld, 1 o Maximus he wrote enthusiastically: “We now publicly adore the 
gods, and all the army that followed me is devoted to their worship.” Good 
fortune rescued him from a precarious position: in Nos’ember 361 Con- 
sranriii.<: died of a fever near Tarsus, in the forty-fifth year of his age. A 
month later Julian entered Constantinople, ascended the throne without op¬ 
position, and presided with all the appearance of a loving cousin over Gon- 
stantius* funeral, 

rv'. THE PAG AX ExMPEROR 

Julian now thirty-one, Ammiaiius, who saw him often, describes 
him as 

of medium stamre. HLs hair lay smooth as if it had been combed; 

and his beard was shaggy and trained to a point; his eyes were bright 
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and fuU of fire, bespeaking the keenness of his mind> Hts eyebrows 
fine, his nose perfectly straight, his niinith a bit large, with full Jower 
lip; his neck chick and bent, his shoulders large and broad. From his 
head to his fingertip he was well proportioned, and therefore was 
strong and a good runner.®® 


His self-portrait is nor so flattering: 

Thnugh nature did not make my face any coo handsome, nor give 
it the iiloom of youth, 1 myself out of sheer perversitj' added to it 
this long heard. ... I put up with the lice that scamper about in it 

as though it were a thicket for wild beasts-ASy head is disheveled; 

I seldom cut my hair or my nails, and my fingers are nearly ahvays 
black with ink.**> 


He prided himself on maintaining rlvesuiipliciry of a philosopher amid the 
luxuries of the court. He rid himself at once of the eunuchs, barbers, and 
spies that had served Constanrius. His ytmng wife having died, he resolved 
not to marry again, and so needed no eunuch; one barber, he felt, could rake 
care of the whole palace staff; as for cooks, he ace only the plainest foods, 
which anyone could prepare,"‘ This pagan lived and dressed like a monk. 
.Apparently he knew no woman carnally after the death of his wife. He slept 
on a hard pallet in an unheated room; he kept all his chambers unheated 
throughout the winter “to accustom myself to bear the cold.*' lie had no 
taste for amusemenrs. He shunned the theater w'ith irs libidinous panto¬ 
mimes, and offended the populace by staying awaj- from the Hippodrome; 
on solemn festivals he attended for a while, but finding one race like another, 
he soon withdrew. At first the people were impressed by his virtues, hLs as¬ 
ceticism, his devotion to the chores and crises of government; they compared 
him to Trajan as a general, to Antoninus Pius as a saint, to .Marcus .Aurelius 
as a phi!osopher-king.“ We are surprised to see how readily this young 
pagan w-as accepted by a city and an Empire that for a generation had knowm 
none but Christian emperors. 

He pleased the Byisantine Senare by his modest obsen-ance of its traditions 
and prerogatives. He rose from his seat to greet the consuls, and in general 
played the Augustan game of holding himself a serv'ant and delegate of the 
senators and the people. When, inadvertently, he infringed a senatorial privi¬ 
lege, he fined himself ten pounds of gold, and declared that he was subject 
like his fellow citixens to the laws and forats of the republic. From morn till 
night he toiled at the tasks of government, except for an intermission in the 
afternoon, which he reserved for study. His light diet, we are told, gave his 
botly and mind a nervous agility tltat passed swiftly from one business or 
visitor to anorher, and exhausted three secretaries every day. He performed 
with assiduity and interest the functions of a judge; exposed the sophistry of 
advocates; yielded with grace to the sustained opinions of judges against his 
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own; and imprc&scd cveiT'onc with the righteousness of his decisions. He 
reduced the raxes levied upon the pour, refused the gift of golden crowns 
rraditionallv offered by each province to a new emperor, excused Africa 
from accurtiubted arrears, and rcniittcd the excessive tribute heretofore ex¬ 
acted from the Jeu-s,®* He made stricter, and strictly enforced, the require- 
ments for a license to practice medicine, tlis success as an adiuinistrator 
crowned his triumph as a general; ‘‘his fame,” says Ammianus, gradually 
spread until it filled the x’vhole world.” “ 

.Aniid all these activities of government his ruling passion was philosophy, 
and his never-forgotren purpose tvas to restore the ancient cults. He gave 
orders that the pagan temples should be repaired and opened, that their con¬ 
fiscated propern"should be restored, and their accustomed revenues re¬ 
newed. He dispatched letters to the leading jihilosophers of the day, inviting 
them to come and live as his guests at his court. \\ hen .Maximus arrived, 
Julian interrupted the address he was making to the Senate, ran at full speed 
to greet hLs old teacher, and introduced him with grateful praise. M.aximus 
took advantage of the Emperor’s enthusiasm, assumed ornate robes and lux¬ 
urious wavs,°and was suhiccicd, after Julian's death, to severe scrutiny of 
the means by which he had acquired so rapidly such unbecoming U'calth.** 
Julian took no notice of these fontradiCTions; he loved philosophy too much 
to be dissuaded from it by the conduct of philosophers. “If anyone,” he 
wrote to Eumcnius. “has persuaded you that there is anything more profit¬ 
able to (he human race than to pursue pliilosophy at one’s leisure without 
interruptions, he is a deluded man trying to delude you.” " 

lie loved books, carried a library with him on his campaign, vastly en¬ 
larged the library that Constantine had founded, and established others. 
“Some men,” he wrom, “have a passion for horses, others for birds, others 
for wild beasts; but I from childhood have been possessed by a passionate 
longing to acquire books.” » Proud to be an author as well as a statesman, he 
sought to justify hi.s policies with dialogues in the manner of Lucian, or 
orations in the style of Litonius. letters almost as fresh and ch^ng as 
Cicero's, and fomial philosophical treatises. In a “Hymn to a King’s &in’’ he 
expounded his new paganism; in an essay “Against the Galileans he gave 
his reasons for abandoning Christianity. The Gospels, he writts, in a preview 
of Higher Criricisni, contradict one another, and agree chiefly m their m- 
credibllitv; the Gospel of John differs subsraniially from the other three in 
narrative'and rheobgv'; and the creation story of Genesis assumes a plurabty 

of gods. 

Unless every one of these legends [of Genesis] is a m>Th, involv¬ 
ing as I indeed believe, sonic secret interpretation, they are fiUed 
with bbspheinics against God. In the first place He is represented ^ 
ignorant that she who was created to be a helpmate to Adam would 
be the cause of man's fall. Secondl}-, to refuse to man a knowledge of 
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good and evil (which knowledge alone gives coherence to the hu¬ 
man [Tiind\ anti co be jealous lest inati should become ifntnorral by 
partaking of the tree of life—this is to be an exceedingly grudging and 
envious gci«L is yotir god so jealous, even avenging the sins 

of the fathers upon the children?... \Vhy is so mighty a god so angry 
against demons, angels, and men? Compare his behavior with the 
mildness even *tf l-vcurgus and the Romans towards transgressors. 

The Old Testament (like paganism) sanctioned and rft^uired animal 
socrifiee.... W'hv do you not accept the L.aw which God gave the 
Jews? .. * You as^ ihar the cariter Law . -. was limited in time and 
place. But T could quote to you from the books of Moses not merely 
ten but ren thousand passages where he says chat the Law is for all 
time.** 

When Julian sought to restore paganism he found it not only irrecon- 
dlably diverse in practice and creed, but far more permeated with incredible 
miracle and myth thanChristianity’i and he realized that ito religion can hope 
to win and move the common soul unless it clothes its moral doctrine In a 
splendor of marvel, legend, and ritual. He was impressed by the antiquity 
and universality of myths. “One could no more discover when myth was 
originally invented .., than one could find out who was the first man that 
sneezed." He resigned himself to mythology, and condoned the me of 
myths to instill morality' into unlettered minds.''’ He himself told again the 
story of Cybclc, and how the Great Mother had been carried In the form of 
a black stone from Phrygia to Rome; and no otic could surmise from his 
narrative that he doubted the divinity of the stone, or the efficacy of its trans¬ 
ference. He discovered the need of sensory symbolism to convey spiritual 
ideas, and adopted the Mithraic worship of the sun as a religious counterpart, 
amumr the people, of the philosopher's devotion to reason and iight. It was 
not difficult for this poet-king to pen a hymn to Helios King Sun, source of 
all life, author of countless blessings to mankind; this, he suggested, was the 
real Logos, or Divine Word, that had created, and now sustained, rhe world. 
To this Supreme Principle and First Cause Julian added the innumerable 
deities and genii of the old pagan creeds; a tolcranr philosopher, he thought, 
would not strain at swaliow'ing them all. 

It would be a mistake to picture Julian as a freethinker replacing myth 
w'ith reason. He denounced atheism as bestial,*’ and taught doctrines as su¬ 
pernatural as can be found in any creed. Seldom has a man composed such 
nonsense as in Julian’s hymn to the sun. He accepted the Ncoplatonist 
trinity, identified Plato’s creative archetypal Ideas with the mind of God, 
considered them as the intermediary^ Logos or Wisdom by which all things 
had been made, and looked upon the world of matter and body as a devilish 
impediment to the virtue and liberation of the imprisoned soul. Through 
piety, goodness, and philosophy, ihe soul might free itself, rise to the con- 
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cempIatioTi of spiritual realities and laws, and so be absorbed in the Logos, 
perhaps in the ulrimate God Hiniself. The deities of polytheism were in 
Julian's belief impersonal forces; he could not accept them in their popular 
anthropomorphic forms; but he knew that the people would seldom mount 
to the abstractions of the philosopher, or the mystic visions of the saint. In 
public and private he practiced the old rituals* and sacrificed so many animals 
to the gods that even his admirers blushed for his holocausts.** During his 
campaigns against Persia he regularly consulted the omens, after the fashion 
of Roman generals, and listened carefully to the interpreters of his dreams. 
He seems to have credited the magic-mongcring of xMaximus. 

Like everj’ reformer, he thought that the world needed a moral renova¬ 
tion; and to this end he designed no mere external legisladon but a religious 
approach to the inner hearts of men. He had been deeply moved by the sym¬ 
bolism 0/ the JMysterica at Eleusis and Ephesus; no ceremony seemed to him 
hertcr fitted to inspire a new’ and nobler life; and he hoped that these im¬ 
pressive rites of initiadon and consecradon might be extended from an aris¬ 
tocratic few to a large proportion of the people. According to Lihanius, "he 
washed rather to he called a priest than an emperor.” ** He envied the ecclesi¬ 
astical hierarchy of Christianity, its devoted priests and women, the com- 
munalism of its worship, the binding persuasiveness of its charity. He was 
not above imitating the better aspects of a religion which he hoped to sup¬ 
plant and destroy. He called new blood into the pagan priesthood, organi/ed 
a pagan Church With himself as its head, and importuned his cleigy to rival 
and surpss the Christian ministry in providing instruedon to the people, 
distriburing alms to the pnor, offering hospitality to strangers, and giving 
examples of the good life.''® tie established in evciy town schools for lectures 
and expositions of the pagan faith. To his pagan priests he wrote like a Fran¬ 
cis to fellow monks: 

Act towards me as you think I should act towards you; If you like, 
let U5 make this compet, that 1 am to point out to you whar are my 
views concerning all vour alTairs, and you in renim are to do the 
Same for me concerning my savings and doings. Nothing in my opin¬ 
ion could be more valuable for us than this reciprocity'. . - .** \Vc 
ought to sliarc our money with all men, but more generally with the 
good and the helpless and the poor. And i will assert, though it will 
seem paradoxical, that it would be a pious act to shart our clothes 
and food even with tlie wicked. For it is to the hunJttity >n a man 
that W'c give, and not to his moral character.*^ 

This pagan was a Chrisdan in everA’rhing but creed,- and as we read him, 
and discount bis dead mythology, we suspect thar he owed many lovable 
developments of his character to the Christian ethic which had been poured 
into him in childhood and early youth. Hoxv, then, did he behave to the 
religion in which he had been reared,> He allowed Christianity full freedom 
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of preaching, worship, and practice, and recalled the orthodox bishops exiled 
by Consrantius. He withdrew from the Christian Church all state subsidies, 
and dosed to Christians the chairs of rhetoric, philosophy, and literature in 
the universities, on the ground that these subjects could be taught with sym¬ 
pathy only by pagans."** He ended the exemption of the Christian clergy 
from taxation and burdensome civic duties, and the free use by the bishops 
of the facilities Supplied for the public jvjst. He forl)adc legacies to churchy; 
made ChrisTtans ineligible to governmental offices; ■*** ordered the Christians 
of each community- to make full reparation for any damage that they had 
indicted upon pagan temples during preceding reigns; and permitted the 
demolition of Christian churches that liad been built upon the illegally 
sei?.cd lands of pagan shrines. When confusion, injustice, and riots resulted 
from this precipitate logic, Julbin sought to protect the Christians, bur he 
refused to change his Ian s. He was capable of sarcasm hardlv becoming a 
philosopher when he reminded certain ChrUtians who had suffered violence 
that "their Scriptures exhort them to support their misfortunes with pa¬ 
tience.” ^ Christians who reacted to these bws with insults or s-iolencc were 
severely punished; pagans who took to violence or insults in dealing w ith 
Christians w'cre handled with leniency.*' In Alexandria the pagan populace 
had nursed a special hatred for that Arian Bishop George who had taken 
Athanasius' seC; when he provoked them by a public procession saririi-ing 
the Mithraic rites they seized liim and tore him to pieces; and though few 
Christians cared to defend him, many Christians were killed or wounded in 
the attendant disorders (3S1). Julian wished to punish the rioters, but his 
advisers prevailed upon him to content himself ivirh a letter of strong protest 
to the people of Alexandria. .Athanasius now came out of hiding, and re¬ 
sumed his episcopal seat; Julian protested that this was done without consult¬ 
ing him. and ordered Athanasius to retire. The old prelate obeyed; but in 
the folliw'ing year the Fmperor died, and the Patriarch, symbol of the tri¬ 
umphant Galileans, returned ro his sec. Ten years later, aged eighty, he 
passed away, rich in honors and scars. 

In the end Jolian's passionate perseverance defeated his program. Those 
xvhom he injured finight him with subtle perrinacity; those whom he favored 
responded with indifference. Paganism was spiritually dead; it no longer had 
in it any stimulus to youth, any solace to sorrow, any hope beyond the 'rravc. 
Some oonvcris came to it, bur mostly in expectation of political advancement 
or imperial gold; some cities restored the official sacrifices, but only in pay- 
ment for favors; at Pessinus itself, home of Cybele, Julian had to bribe the 
inhabitants to honor the Great \Iorhcr. Many pagans interpreted pa>^anism 
to me;m a good conscience in pleasure. They were disappointed to find 
Julian more puritan than Christ, This siipposiid freethinker was the most 
pious man in the state, and even his friends felt it a nuisance to keep pace 
with his devotions; or they were skeptics who not coo privately smiled at his 
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outmoded dchics and solicitous hecatombs. The custom of sacrificing ani¬ 
mals on altars had almost died out in the E.tsr, and in the W^cst outside of 
Italy; people had come to think of it as a dl«igrace or a mess, Julian called his 
movement Hellenism, but the word repelled the pagans of Italy, who 
scorned anything Greek that was not dead. He relied too much on philo¬ 
sophical argument, which never reached to the emotional bases of faith; his 
w'orks were intelligible only to the educated, who were too educated to ac¬ 
cept them; his creed was an irtificiLv! syncretism that struck no roots in the 
hopes or fancies of men. Even before he died bis failure liad become evident; 
and the aniiy that loved and mourned him named a ChKstian to succeed to 
his throne. 


V. journey’s end 

His last great dream was to rival Alexander and Trajan: to plant the 
Roman standards in the Persian capitals, and end once and for all the Persian 
threat to the security of the Roman Empire. Eagerly he organized his army, 
chose his officers, repaired the frontier fortresses, provisioned the towns that 
would mark his route to victorj’’. In the fall of jdi he came to Antioch, and 
gathered his troops. The merchants of the cicj’" took advantage of the influx 
to raise prices; the people complained that “evciything is plentiful but every¬ 
thing is dear.’' Julian called in the economic leaders and pled with them to 
restrain their profit seeking; they promised, hut did not jverform; and at last 
he “appointed a fair price for eveiyThing, and made it known to all men," 
Pcrhajis to force prices down he had 400,000 modii (pecks) of corn brought 
in from other cities in Syria and Eg>'pt.*- The mercliants protested that his 
prices made profit impc^ible; they secretly bought up the imported com, 
took it and their goods to other towns, and Antioeb found itself with much 
money and no food. Soon the populace denounced Julian for his interfer¬ 
ence. The wits of .Antioch made fun of his beard, and of his laborious at¬ 
tendance upon dead gods. He replied to them in a pamphlet, Ali^opo^CJij ot 
Hater of Heerdt, whose wit and brilliance hardly became an emperor. He 
sarcastically apologized for his beard, and berated the Antiocheans for their 
insolence, frivolity, extravagance, immorality, and indifference to the gt^ 
of Greece. The famous ]iark called Daphne, once a sacred shrine of Apollo, 
had been changed into an amusement resort; Julian ordered the amusements 
ended and the shrine restored; this had hardly been completed when a bre 
consumed ir. Suspecting Christian incendiarism, Julian closed the cathedr 
of Antioch, and confisrated its wealth; several witncsse,s were tomircd, and 
a priest w-as put to death.'’® The Emiperor s one consolation in Antaoch was 

his “feast of rcaSiin” with Libanius. 

At last the army was ready, and in March 363 JulianJie^an hJS campaign. 
He led his forces across the Euphrates, then across the 1 igiis; pursued the re- 
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treating Persians, but was harassed and almost frustrated by their “scorched 
earth”"policy of burning all crops in their is akc; rime and again his soldiers 
were near stan-atlon. In this exhausting campaign the Emperor showed his 
best qualities; he shared ever)' hardship with his men, ate their scant fare or 
t fia; , marched on foot through heat and flood, and fought in the front ranks 
in ever}' battle. Persian women of youth and beauty were among his captives; 
he never disturbed their privac)^ and allowed no one to dishonor them. 
Under his able generalship his troops advanced to the very gates of Cicsh 
phon. and laid siege to it; but the inability to get food compelled retreat. 
Shapur II chose nvo Persian nobles, cut olF their noses, and bade them go to 
Julian in the guise of men who had deserted because of this cruel indignity, 
and lead him into a desert. They obeyed; Jjulian trusted them, and followed 
them, with his army, for nventy miles into a waterless waste, UTiile he w-as 
extricating his men from this snare they were attacked by a force of Persians. 
The attack was repulsed, and the Persians fled. Julian, careless of his lack of 
armor, was foremost in their pursuit. A javelin entered his side and pierced 
his liver, tic fell from his horse and was curried to s tent, where his physi¬ 
cians warned him that he had but a few hours to live. Ubanius alleged that 
the weapon came from a Christian hand, and it w'as noted that no Persian 
claimed the reward that Shapur had promised for the slaying of the Emperor. 
Some Christians, like Sozomcn, agreed with Libanius’ account, and praised 
the assassin “who for the sake of God and religion had performed so bold a 
deed.” " The final scene -7» 3*j) cradliaon of Socrates and 

Seneca- Julian, says Ammianus, 

lying in his tent, addressed his disconsolate and sorrowing com- 
pATiinns; oppominely, friends, has the time now conic for me 

to leave this life, ta hich I rejoice to restore to Naoire at her demand.'' 

* . . Atl presenr wept, whercnpori, even then maincaining his au- 
choricy, he chided them, saying that ic was ntibecoining for them to 
niDom for 3 prince who wsis called for a union with heaven and the 
stars. As this made them all silent, he engaged with the philosophers 
Ma_xijTiiis and Priscus in an Intricate disenssjon about the nobilic\" of 
the soui Suddenly the wound in his side opened wide, the pressure 
of the liiwd checked his brcadiH, and after a draught of cold water for 
mhich he liad asked, he passed quktly away, in the thiny-sccond 
year of hii> agc.*^^ * 

The aniiy, still in peril, required a commander; and its leaders chose Jo¬ 
vian. captain of rhe imperial guard. The new Emperor made j>caee with 
Persia by surrendering four of the five satrapies that Diocletian had seized 
some seventy years before. Jovian persecuted no onc^ but he promptly tran^- 

• 'rhe story that he died excbiniing. ‘^Thou hast conaucred, GalileanH” nppean first in the 
Chrisdan huicrun ThHKinrcr in the liltli ccntuiy* and h now luianimoudv rejected as a 
kgend.^* ^ ' 
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support from the pagan temples to the Church. The Christians 
celebtated with public rejoicings the death of the pagan 
For tlic most part, however, the victorious Christism leaders 
their congregations a generous forgetfulness of the injuries that 
had borne.*® Eleven centuries would pass before Hellenism 
another day. 



CHAPTER II 


The Triumph of the Barbarians 

325-476 


], THE THREATENED FROXTIF.R 

P ERSIA was bur one sector of a lo.ooo-nnle frontier through which, at 
any point and at any moment, this Roman Empire of a hundred nations 
might be invaded by tribes unspoiled by civili/^tion and enWous of its fruits. 
The Persians in themselves were an insoluble problem. They were growing 
stronger, not weaken soon they would reconquer nearly all that Darius 1 
had held a thousand years before. WW of them were the Arabs, mostly pen¬ 
niless Bedouias; the \x Lsest statesman would hav^ smikd a: the notion that 
these somber nomads were destined to capttire half the Roman Empire, and 
all Persia roon South of the Roman provinces in Africa were Ethiopians, 
Libyans. Berbers. Nuinidians. and .Moors, who waited in fierce patience for 
the crumbling of imperial defenses or morale. Spain seemed safely Roman 
behind its forbidding mountains and protecting seas; none surmised that it 
would become in this fourth century Gcnnan, and in the eighth Moham¬ 
medan. Gaul now surpassed Italy in Roman pride, in order and wealth, in 
Ladn poetry and prose; but in every generation it had to defend itself against 
Teutons whose onten were more fertile than their fields. Only a small im¬ 
perial garrison could be spared to protect Roman Britain from Scots and 
Picts on the west and north and from Norse or Saxon pirates on the east or 
south. Norway's shores were a chain of pirate dens; its people found war less 
toilsome than tillage, and counted the raiding of alien coasts a noble occupa¬ 
tion for hungrj' stomachs or leisure days. In southern Sweden and its isles 
the Goths claimed to have had their early home; possibly they were indige¬ 
nous TO the region of the Vistula; in any case they spread as Visigoths south¬ 
ward to the Danube, and as Ostrogoths they settled between the Dniester 
and the Don. In the heart of Europe—bounded by the N^lstula, the Danube, 
and the Rhine—moved the ri^tless tribes that vx'erc to remake the map, and 
rename the nations, of Europe: Thuringians, Burgundians, Angles^ Saxons, 
jutcs> Frisians. Gepidae. Quadi, Vandals, Alenaanni, Suevh Lombards, 
FranksH Against these ethnic tides the Empire had no protective wall except 
in Britain, but merely an occasional fort and garrison along the roads or rivers 
that marked the frontier limit (Imtes) of the Roman realm. The higher birth 
rate outside the Empire, and the higher standard of living within ic^ made 
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iminiiifracjon or in\'aaon a manifesr destiny for the Roman Empire then as 
for North America today. 

Perhaps we should modify the tradition that speaks of these German tribes 
as barbarians, h is true that in calling them bar ban the Greeks and Romans 
meant no compiuncnc. The word was probably brother to the Sanskrit v 3 r~ 
vara, w hich meant a rough and letterless churh * it appears again in Berber. 
Bnt it w'as not for nothing that for five centuries the Germans had touched 
Roman civilization in trade and war. By the fourth century they had long 
since adopted writing and a government of stable law's. If w'C except the 
Merovingian Franks." their sexual morals were superior to those of the 
Romans and the Greeks.* Though they lacked the civili^' and graces of a 
cultured people, thev often shamed the Romans by tlieir courage, hospi¬ 
tality, and honest)-, they xvere cruel, but hardly more so than the Romans; 
thcT W'cre probably shocked to find that Roman law pcmiirred the torturing 
of freemen to extort confessions or testimony.® They w ere individualistic 
to the point of chaos, xvhile the Romans had now been tamed to stKiabiliry 
and peace. In their higher ranks they showed some appreciation of hteraturc 
and art; Stilicho, Ricimer, and other Geimans entered fully into the cul¬ 
tural life of Rome, and wrote a Latin that Symmachus professed to enjoy.* 
In <»cncral the im-adcrs-abovc all, the Goths-were civilized enough to 
adniire Roman civilization as higher than their own. and m aim rather at ac¬ 
quiring it than at destroying it; for two centuries they asked little more than 
admission to the Empire and its unused lands; and they shared actively in ite 
defense. If we continue to refer to the German tribes of the fourth and fifth 
centuries as barbarians, it will be in surrender to the convenience of custom, 

and with these reservations and apologies, , , , i 

South of the Danube and the -\lps the swelling tribes had already entered 
the Fjnpirc by peaceable immigrarion, even by royal invitation. Augus^ 
had begun the policy of settling barbariims within the frontier, to rejilemsh 
vacant areas and legions that the infertile and umnartbl Romans no longer 
filled' and .Aurelius, Aurclian. and Probus had adoped the plan. By the of 
the fourth century the Balkans and eastern Gaul w'cre predominantly Ger¬ 
man; so was the Roman armyi many high offices, political as well as military, 
w-erc in Teutonic hands. Once the Empire had Romanized such elements; 
now the immigrants barbarized the Romans.® Romans began to wear fur 
coats in barbarkin style, and to let their hair fiow long,^sonie even too' to 

trousers, evoking outraged imperial decrees (397, t - tu 

The cue for the great invasion came from far-off jMongolran plains* T e 


devlirc fi>r pegging a pritx. 
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Hsiung-nu, or Hiung-nu. or Huns, dh'iiuon of the Turanian stock, occu¬ 
pied in our third centun' the region north of Lake Balkash and the Axal Sea. 
According to Jordanes, their chief weapon was their physiognomy. 

By the terror of their features they irbspired great fear in those 
whom perhaps they did not really surpass in ^^Tir. They made their 
foes fiee in horror because their swarthy aspect was fearful and thev 
had ... a shapeless lump instead of a head, with ptnlvolcs rather than 
eyes. They are cruel to their children on the very day of their birth. 

For they cut the cheeks of the nialcs with a svs ord, so that before they 
receive the nourishment of milk, they must kam to endure wounds. 
Hence they grow old beardless, and wicli faces scarred by tlie sword. 

They are short in sraturc, (juick in bodily iiiovemcnt, alert horsemen, 
ready in the use of bow and arrow, broad-shouldered, and with firm 
set necks always erect in pride.^ 

War was their industry', pasttiring cattle was rheir recreation. “Their 
country,*' said a proverb, “is the back of a horse.” “ Armed with arrows and 
knives, equipped with courage and speed, driven by the exhaustion of their 
lands and the pressure of their eastern enemies, they advanced into Russia 
about 355, overcame and absorbed the Alani, erttssed the Volga (371?), and 
attacked the almost civilized Ostrogoths in the Ukraine, Ernianaric, the cen¬ 
tenarian Ostrogothic King, fought bravely, was defeated, and died, some 
said, by his own Jiand, Part of the Ostrogotlts surrendered and joined the 
Huns; part fled west into the lands of the Visigoths north of the Danube. A 
Visigothic army met the advancing Huns at the Dniester, and was over¬ 
whelmed; a remnant of the V'isigoths begged permission of the Roman au¬ 
thorities on the Danube to cross the river and settle in Moesia and Thrace, 
The Emperor Vaicns sent word that they should be admitted on condition 
that they surrender their arms, and give up their youths as hostages. The 
Visigoths crossed, and were shamelessly plundered by imperial officials and 
troops; their girls and boys were enslaved by amorous Romans; but after 
diligenr bribery the immigrants were allowed to keep their arms. Food was 
sold them at famine prices, so that hungry^ Gorlis gave ten pounds of silver, 
or a slas’C, for a joint of iiitat or 3 loaf of bread; at last the Goths were forced 
to sell their children into bondage to escape starv'ation.'* When they showed 
signs of rck'ok the Roman general invited their leader Fritigcm to a banquet, 
plotting to kill him. Fritigcm escaped, and roused the desperate Gotlts to 
war, T'hey pUlaged, burned, and killed until almost all Thrace was kid waste 
by their hunger Md their rage. \^alens hurried up from the East and met the 
Goths on the plains of Hadrianople with an inferior force mostly composed 
of barbarians in the service of Rome (378). The result, in the words of Am- 
mianus, was “the most disastrous defeat encountered by the Romans since 
Cannae" 594 years before.'"' The Gothic cavalry prevaijed over the Roman 
infantT)', and from that day till the fourteenth century the strategy and tac- 
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rics of cavalry dominated the declining art of war. Two tliirdaof the Roman 
army perished, ^^alens himself was seriously wounded^ the Goths set fire to 
the cottage in which he had taken refuge, and the Emperor and 1 ^ attendants 
died in the flames. The victorious horde marched upon Constantinople, but 
failed to pierce the defenses organized b\' ^'’aIcns' widow Dominica. The 
V’isigDths, joined by Ostrogcjths and Huns who crossed the unprotected 
Ehnubc, ravaged the Balkans ar n ill fr<»in the Black Sea to the borders of 
Italy. 


II. THE SAVIOR emperors: 564-408 

In this crisis the Empire did not cease to produce able rulers. On Jovian's 
death the army and Senate had pa^d the crown to \"alcntinian, a blunt and 
Greek!ess soldier recalling \'espasian. With the consent of the Senate he had 
appointed his vounger brother V ale ns as Augustus and Emperor in the East^ 
while he himself chose the apparently more dangerous ^V est. 11 e refortificd 
the frontiers of Italy and Gaul, built up the army la strength and discipline, 
and again drove the encroaching Gemrans back across the Rhine. From^his 
capital at Milan he issued enlightened legislation forbidding infanticide, 
founding colleges, estundtng state medicine in Rome, reducing tax^ re¬ 
forming a debased coinage, checking political corruption, and proclaiming 
freedom of creed and worship for all. He had his faults and his weaknesses^ 
he was capable of cold cruelties to encmi^; and if we may believe the his¬ 
torian Socrates, he legalized bigamy to sanction his marriage with Jnstina,’^ 
whose beauty had been too generously described to him by his wife. Never¬ 
theless, it was a tragedy for Rome that he died st> soon ( 575). His son Gradan 
succeeded to his power in the West, lived up to his father for a year or two, 
then abandoned himself to amusements and the chase, and left the govern¬ 
ment to corrupt officials who put every office and judgment up for sale. The 
general iMaximus overthrew him and invaded Italy in an effort to displace 
Grarian’s successor and half brother Vaientinian 11 ; but the new Emperor of 
the Fast, Theodosius I the Great, marched westward, defeated the usurper, 
and set the young Vaientinian firmly on his Milan throne (588), 

Theodosius was a Spaniard. He had disringtiisbed himself as a general in 
Spain. Britain, and Tliracc; he had persuaded the victorious Goths to join 
his army instead of fighdngit; he had ruled the Eastern province wnth every 
wisdom except tolerance; and lialf the world looked in awe at his astonishing 
assemblage of handsome features and majestic presence, ready anger and 
readier mercy, humane legislation and sternly orthodox theology. WTiile he 
was wintering at Milan a disturbance characteristic of the times broke out 
in "rhessalonica. The imperial governor there, Bothcric, had imprisoned for 
scandalous immorality a charioteer popular w^th the citizens. They de¬ 
manded his release; Botheric refused; the crowd overcame bis garrison, killed 
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him and his> aides, tore their bodies to pieces, and paraded the streets display¬ 
ing the se\*eted limbs as cmblcnis of victory. The ne\\3 of this outburst stirred 
Theodosius to fury. He sent secret orders that the entire population of Thes- 
salonica should be punished. The people were invited into the hippodrome 
for gajttcsi hidden soldiers’’ fell upon them there, and massacred 7000 men, 
women, and children (390).‘^Theodosius sent a second order mitigating the 
first, but it came too late. 

The Roman world was shocked by this savage retaliation, and Ambrose, 
who administered with stoic Christian its’ the sec of .Milan, wrote to the Em¬ 
peror that he, the Bishop, could not again celebrate Mass in the imperial pres¬ 
ence’ until Theodosius should have atoned before all the people for his 
crime. Though privately re morse ful, the Emperor was reluctant to lower the 
prestige of his office by so public a humiliation. He tried to cuter the cathe¬ 
dral, but Ambrose himself barred the way. After weeks of vain efforts Theo¬ 
dosius yielded, stripped himself of all the insignia of empire, entered the 
cathedral as a humble penitent, and begged heaven to forgive his sins (390) . 
It M’as an historic triumph and defeat in the \i‘ar between Church and state. 

When Theodosius returned to Gmstanrinoplc, V'alentinian 11. a lad of 
twenty, proved inadequate to the problems that enmeshed him. f lis aides de¬ 
ceived him, and took power into their venal hands; his master of the militia, 
the pagan Frank, .Axbogast, assumed imperial aurhoritj’’ in Qaul; and when 
\^alcnrinian went to Vienne to assert his sovereignty he was assassinated 
(391)* .Arbogast, inaugurating a long line of barbarian kingmakers, raised to 
the throne of die U'est a mild and manageable scholar. Eugenius \vs^ a Chris¬ 
tian, bur so intimate with the pagan patties in Italy that Ambrose feared him 
as another Julian. Theodosius marched westward again, to restore legitimacy 
and orthodoxy witli an army of Goths, Alani, Caucasians, Iberians, and 
[funs; among its generals were the Goth Gainas who would seii^c Constanti¬ 
nople, the X’audd Srilicho w’ho would defend Rome, and the Goth Alaric 
who would sack it. In a two-day battle near Aquileia, Arbogast and F.u- 
genius were defeated <394); Eugenius was surrendered by his soldiers and 
slain; .Arbogast died by his own hand. Theodosius summoned his cleven- 
year-old stm Honorius to be Emperor of the \Vest, and named his eighteen- 
ycar-old son Arcadius as co-Fmperor of the F.asr. Then, exhausted by his 
campaigns, he died at Milan (395), in the fiftieth year of his age. The Empire 
that he had repeatedly united wa.s again divitlcd, and except briefly under 
Justinian it would never be united again. 

Theodosius* sons were effeminate weaklings nuised in an enfeebling se¬ 
curity. Though their morals wxrc almost as excellent as their intentions, they 
were not made to be pilots in a storm-, they soon lost hold of affairs, and sur¬ 
rendered administration and jjoHcy to their ministers: in the Fast to the cor¬ 
rupt and avaricious Rufinus, in the West to the able but uascrupulous 
Stilicho. In 398 this noble Vandal arranged the marriage of his daughter 
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Maria to Honorius, hoping to be the grandfather as well as the father-in-law 
of an emperor. But Honorius proved to be as free of passion as of intellect; 
he spent his time feeding the impcnal poultry with tender affection, and 
Maria died a virgin after having been for ten years a wife.'* 

TllctHlositis had kept the Goths at peace by employing them in war, and 
by paying them an annual subsidy as allies. His successor refused to continue 
this subsidy, and Sdlicho dismissed his Gothic troops. l~he idle warriors 
eras ed money and adventure, and their new leader, .Marie, provided both 
with a skill that outplayed the Romans in diplomacy as well as \s'ar. \A'hy, he 
asked his followers, sliould the prond and virile Goth submit to be a hireling 
of effete Romans or Greeks, instead of using his courage and his arms to cut 
out from the dj-ung Empire a kingdom of his own? In the very year of Theo¬ 
dosius* death, .^laric led almost the whole mass of Thracian Goths into 
Greece, marched unhindered through rhe pass of lliermopytae, massacred 
en route all men of militarj’" age. enslaved the women, ravaged the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, destroyed the temple of Dcmeter at Fleusis. and spared .Athens only 
on receiving a ransom that absorbed most of the city’s movable wealth 
(59(5). Sdlicho went to the rescue, but too late; he maneuvered the Goths 
into an indefensible position, but made truce with them when a revolution 
in Africa called him back to the \\’esr. Alaric signed an alliance with .\rca- 
dius, who allowed him to settle his Goths in Epirus. For four years rhe Em¬ 
pire was at peace. 

It was during those years that Syncsius of CvTcne. half Christian bishop 
and half pagan philosopher, in an address before Arcadius’ luxurj'-loving 
court at Constantinople, described with clarity and force the alternatives 
that faced Greece and Rome. Mow could the Empire surv ive if its citixens 
continued to shirk military' service, and to entrust its defense to mercenaries 
recruited from the very nations that threatened it? I Ic proposed an end to 
luxurv^ and case and the enlistment or conscription of a citi/cn artny aroused 
to fight for country and freedom; and he called upon .Arcadius and [honorius 
to rise and smite the insolent barbarian hosts within the Empire, and to drive 
them back to their lairs behind the Black Sea, the Danube, and the Rhine. 
The court applauded Svnesiiis’ address as an elegant oratorical exercise, and 
returned to its feasts." Alcanwhile Alaric coiopcllcd the armorers of Epirus 
to make for his Goths a full supply of pikes, swords, helmets, and shields. 

In 401 he invaded Italy, plundering as he came. Thousands of refugees 
poured into Milan and Ravenna, and then fled to Rome; farmers took shelter 
within the walled towns, while the rich gathered whatever of their wealth 
they could move, and frantically sought passage to Corsica, Sardinia, or 
Sicily. Srilicho denuded the provinces of rheir garrisons to raise an arniy 
capble of stemming the Gothic flood; and at PoHentla. on Easter morning 
of 401, he pounced upon the Goths, who had interrupted pillage for prayer. 
The battle was indecisive; Alaric retreated, but ominously toward unpro- 
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tccced Rome; and only a massi« bribe from Honorim persuaded him to 
leave inly. 

The dmid Emperor, on Alaric’s approach to Milan, had thought of trans¬ 
ferring his capital to Gaul. Now he cast about for some safer place, and 
found it in Ravenna, whose marshes and lagoons made it impregnable by 
land, and its shoals by sea. But the new' capital trembled like the old when 
the barbarian Radagaisus led a host of 100,000 Alani, Quadi, Ostrogoths, and 
V^andals over the Alps, and attacked the growing city of Florenda. SdlicKo 
once more proved hb generalship, defeated the modey horde with a rela¬ 
tively small army, and brought Radagaisus to Honorius in cliains. Italy 
breathed again, and the imperial court of patricians, princesses, bbhops, 
eunuclvi. poultry, and generals resumed its roudne of luxury, corrupdon, and 
intrigue. 

Olympius, the chancellor, cns’ied and distrusted Stilicho; he resented the 
great general’s apparent connivance at AJaric's repeated escapes, and thought 
he detected in him the secret sympathy of a German with Gcnnsn inv'adcrs. 
f ie protested against the bribes that on Sdlicho’s prompting had been paid 
or pledged to Alaric, Honorius hesitated to depose the man who for twenty- 
three years had led Rome's armies to victory and had saved the West; but 
when Olympius persuaded liim that Stilicho \vas plotting to put hts son on 
the throne, the timid youth consented to his general's death. Olympius at 
once sent a squad of soldiers to carry out the decree. Stilicho's friends wished 
to resist; he forbade them, and offered hb neck to rJie sword (408). 

A few months later Alaric re-entered Italy. 


III. ITALIAN BACKGROUND 

The U estern Roman Empire, toward the end of the fourth century, pre¬ 
sented a compic.'ic picture of recovery and decline, of litcrarv actisHty and 
sterility, of political pomp and niilitar)' decay. Gaul prospered, and threat¬ 
ened Italian leadership In every field. Of the approximately 70,000,000 souls 
in the Empire, 20,000,000 or more tvcrc Gauls, hardly ri.ooo,o<x) were Ital¬ 
ians; the rest were mostly Greek-speaking Orientals; Rome itself since 
100 A.D, had been cthnicany an Oriental dry. Once Rome had lived on the 
East, as modern Europe lived on its conquests and colonics till the middle of 
the twentieth oentuiy; the legions had sucked the products and precious 
metals of a do^cn provinces into the mansions and coffers of tiie victors. Now 
conquest was ended and retreat had begun. Italy w as forced to depend upon 
its Own human and material resources; and these had been dangcrouslv re¬ 
duced by family Ijmiiarion, famine, epidemics, taxation, waste, and war. In¬ 
dustry had never flourished in the parasitic peninsula- now that its markets 
were being lost in the East and Gaul, it could no longer support the urban 
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populadon that had eked out doles by laboring in shops and homes. The 
/egia or guilds suffered from inability to sell their votes in a monarchy where 
voting was rare. Internal trade fell off, highway brigandage grew; and the 
once great roads, though still better than any before the nineteenth century, 
were crumbling into disrepair. ^ ■ 

The middle classes had been the mainstay of municipal life in Italy; now 
they too were weakened by economic decline and fiscal exploitation. Hvery 
properrv' owner was subject to rising taxes to support an expanding bu- 
rcaucracv whose chief function was the collection of taxes. Satirists com" 
plained that “those who live at the expense of the public funds are more 
numerous than those who provide them.** Corruption consumed much of 
the taxes paid; a Thousand laws sought to discourage, detect, or punish the 
malversation of tjovcmmental revenue or property. Many collectors over¬ 
taxed the simple" and kept the change; in recompense they might case the 
tax burdens of the rich for a consideration.*' The emperors labored to secure 
an honest collection; \'alcnrinian 1 appointed in each town a Defender of the 
City to protect citizens from the chicaneiy' of the flJtcepiores; and nonorius 
remitted the taxes of towns that ^vere in financial straits, Nevertheless, if we 
may believe Salvian, some citizens fled across the frontier to jive under 
barbarian kin^ who bad not yet learned the full art of taxation; the agents 
of the Treasury seemed more terrible than the enemy. ** Under these con¬ 
ditions the incentives to parentage weakened, and populations fell. Thou¬ 
sands of arable acres were left uncilled, creating an economic vacuum that 
conspired with the surviving wealth of the cities to draw in the land-hungry 
barbarians. Manv peasant proprietors, unable to pay their taxes or to defend 
their homes against invasion or robbery, turned their holdings over to richer 
or strontrer landlords, and became their or cultivators; they bound 

themselves to give the lord a proportion of their produce, labor, and time in 
return for guaranteed subsistence, and protection in peace and war, 1 bus 
Italy, which would never know full feudalism, was among the first naaons 
to prepare its foundations. A like process was taking form in Egypt, Africa, 

and Gaul. ■ 1 - 

Slavery was slowly declining. In a developed civilization nothing can 

equal the free man’s varying wage, salary, or profit as an economic stimulus. 
Slave labor had paid only when slaves were abundant and cheap. Their c^t 
h.id risen since the legions had ceased to bring home the human fruits of vic¬ 
tory; escape was easy for the slaves now that government was w eak; besides, 
slaves had to be cared for w hen they ailed or aged. .As the cost of slaves 
mounted, the owner protected his investment in them hy more considerate 
treatment; but the master still had, within limits, the power of Ufc and death 
over his chattels.’* could use the law to recapture fugitive slaves and could 
have his sexual wHU wdth such of them, male or female, as pleased his ambi¬ 
dextrous fancy. Paulinus of PeUa complimented himself on the chastity at 
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his youth, when “1 restrained my desires,., never a«:epted the Jove of a free 
woman ... and contented myself with that of female slaves in my house¬ 
hold.” « 

The Tnajoritj’ of the rich now lived in their country villas, shunning the 
turmoil and rabble of the towns. Nevertheless, most of Italy’s W'ealch was 
still drawn to Rome. The great citv u'as no longer a capital, and seldom saw 
an emperor, hut it remained the social and intellectual focus of the ^Vcst. 
And here was the summit of the new Italian arisrocracy—not as of old an 
hereditary caste, but periodically recruited by the emperors on the basis of 
landed wealth. Though the Senate had lost some of its prestige and much 
of its power, tlte senators lived in splendor and display- They filled with 
competence important administrarive posts, and provided public games out 
of their private funds. iTieir homes w'ere congested with servants and expen¬ 
sive furniture; one carpet cost S^oo.oooThe letters of Svanmachus and 
Sidonius, the poetry of Claudian, reveal the fairer side of that lordly life, 
the social and cultural activity, the loyal service of the state, the genial friend¬ 
liness. the fidelity of mates, the tenderness of parental love, 

A priest of .Marseille, in the fifth century, painted a less attractive picture 
of conditions in Italy and Gaul. Salvian’s book On the Goveriirnem of God 
(c. 450) addressed itself to the same problem that generated .\ugustinc’s 
City of God and Orosius’ Hittory the Fagans—how could the evils 

of the barbarian invasions be reconciled with a divine and beneficent Provi¬ 
dence? These sufferings, Sal via n answered, were a just punishment for the 
economic exploitation, political corruption, and moral debauchery of the 
Roman world. No such ruthless oppression of poor by rich, he assures us, 
could be found among the barbarians; the barbarian heart is softer than the 
Roman's; and if the poor could find vehicles they would migrate cn masse to 
live under barbarian rule.” Rich and poor, pagan and Christian within the 
F.mpire, says our morahst, arc alike sunk in a slough of immorality rarely 
known in history; adultery and drunkenness are fashionable vices, virtue 
and temperance are the butts of a thousand jokes, the name of Christ has 
become a profane expletive among those svho call Him God.’^ Contrast with 
all this, says our second Tacitus, the health and vigor and bravery of the 
Germans, the simple piety of their Christianity', their lenient treatment of 
conquered Ronians. their mutual loyalty, premarital continence, and marital 
fidelity. The Vandal chieftain Gaiseric, on capturing Christian Carthage, 
xvas shocked to find a brothel at almost every' comet; he closed these dens, 
and gave the prt^irutes a choice between marrbgc and banishment. The 
Roman world Is degenerating physically', has lost all moral valor, and leaves 
its defense to mercenary' foreigners. How shcjuld such cowards deserve to 
surv'ivc? The Roman Fnipire, Salvian concludes, “is either dead, or drawing 
its last breath,” even at the height of its luxury and games, Moritttr et Tidet— 
it laughs and dies,"' 
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It is a terrible picture, obviously exaggerated; eloquence is seldom accu¬ 
rate. Dtmbtlcss tKcn, as now, virtue modestly hid its head, and yielded the 
fronc page to vice, misfortune, jRjUtics, and crime. Augustine paints almost 
as dark a picture for a like moraliring end; he complains that the churches 
arc often emptied by the competition of dancing girls displaying in the 
theaters their disencumbered charms,^ ITie public games sdU saw the slaugh¬ 
ter of convicts and captives to make a holiday. W'e surmise the lavish cruelty 
of such spectacles u’hen Symmachus writes that he spent $900,000 on one 
celebration, and that the t\t'cnt\"-nine Saxon gladiators who were scheduled 
TO fight in the arena cheated him by strangling one another in com pact suicide 
before the games began."'* In fourth-century Rome there were 175 holidays 
in the year; ten with gladiatorial conresrs; sixty'-four with circus perform¬ 
ances; the rest with shows in the theaters.-^ The barbarians took advantage 
of this passion for vicarious battle by attacking Carthage, Antioch, and Trier 
w hile the people were absorbed at the amphitheater or the circus.^* In the 
year 404 a gladiatorial prf^gram celebrated at Rome the dubious victory of 
Stilicho at PolJentia. Blood had begun to flow when an Oriental monk, 
Tclemachus, leaped from the stands into the arena .ind demanded that the 
combats cease. ITie infuriated spectators stoned him to death; but the Em¬ 
peror Honorius, moved by the scene, issued an edict abolishing gladiatorial 
games.* Circus races continued rill 549, when they were ended by the ex¬ 
haustion of the citv’s wealth in the Gothic wars. 

Culturally. Rome had nor seen so busy an age since Pliny and Tacitus. 
.Music was the rage; .Ammianus ^ complains that it had displaced philosophy, 
and had “turned the libraries into tombs"; lie describes gigantic hydraulic 
organs, and lyres as large as chariots. Schools were numerous; everyone, says 
Synunachus, had an opportunitv’ to develop hLs capacities.*® The “universi¬ 
ties’* of professors paid by the state taught granimar, rhetoric, literature, and 
philosophy to students drawn from all the \^'cstem provinces, while the en¬ 
compassing barbarians parienrly studied the arts of war. Eveiy civilization 
is a fruit from the sturdy tree of barbarism, and falls at the greatest disrancje 
from the trunk. 


Into this city of a million souls, about the year 365. came a Syrian Greek 
of noble birth and handsome figure. Ammianus Marccllinus of Antioch. He 
had been a soldier on the staff of Ursicinus in .Mesopotamia as an active partic¬ 
ipant in the wars of Constantins, Julian, and Jovian; he had lived before he 
wrote. W^hen peace came in the East he retired to Rome, and undertook to 
complete Livy and Tacitus by writing the history of the Empire from Xerva 
to Valens. He wrote a difficult and involved Latin, like a German writing 
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French; he had read roo much Tacinis, and had too long spoken Greek. He 
was a frank pagan, an admirer of Julian, a scomer of the luitiiry that he 
ascribed to the bishops of Rome; but for all that he was generally impartial, 
praised many aspects of Christianity, and condemned julianV restriction of 
academic freedom as a fault “to be overwhelmed with eternal silence ” ** 
He was as well educated as a soldier can find time to be. Me believed in 
demons and theuigy, and quoted in favor of divination its archopponent 
Gccro.** But he was, by and large, a blunt and honest man, just to all fac^ 
dons and men; “no wordy deceit adorns my tale, hut unrraminelcd faithful' 
ness to facts,”** He hared oppression, extravagance, and display, and spoke 
his mind about them wherever found. He was the last of the classic historians; 
after him, in the Latin world, there were onlv chroniclers. 

In that same Rome whose manners seemed to Ammtanus snobbish and 
corrupt, Macrobius found a society of men who graced their wealth with 
courres\\ culture, and philanthropy. He was primarily a scholar, lo\'ing 
books and a quiet life; in 399, however, we find him serving as vicarius, or 
Imperial legate, in Spain. His Commentary on Gccro’s Dreatn of Scipio 
became a popular vehicle of Neoplatonist mysticism and philosophy. His 
chef-d’oeuvre, quoted by almost every historian these last ijoo years, was 
the Sattimalia. or Feast of Satitrti, a “Curiosities of Literature” in which the 
author gathered the heterogeneous harti'cst of his studious days and bookish 
nights. He improved upon A ulus Gellius while poaching upon him, by 
putting his material into the form of an imaginary dialogue among real men— 
Practextatus, S^mmachus, Flavian, Servius. and others-gathered to celebrate 
the three-day feast of the Saturnalia with good wine, good food, and learned 
convensation. Disarjus, a phyacian, is asked some medical questions: ts a sim¬ 
ple better than a varied diet'—AVhy do women rarely, and old men so regu¬ 
larly, ^et drunk?—“Is the nature of w'Omen colder or hotter than that of 
men?” There Is a discourse on the calendar, a long analysts of Virgil’s vo- 
cabular\% grammar, stj'le, philosophy, and plagiarisms; a collection of tons 
mots from all ages; a treatise on rich baitqucts and rare foods. In the evenings 
lighter qticsHons amuse these pundits. Why do w'c blush with shame and 
pale with fear?—Why docs baldness begin at the top of the head?-Which 
came first, the chicken or the egg? (C>i 7 J 7 iwe prhis fuerit an gaZ/radf)** 
Here and there in the medley are some noble passages, as when the senator 
Practextatus speaks of slavery: 


T shall value men not hy their status but by their manners and their 
morals; these come from our character, that from chance. , , . You 
must seek for your friends, Evangelus, not only in the Forum or the 
Senate, but in your own house. Treat t'Our slave with gentleness and 
goodness, admit him to your conversation, occasionally even into 
your intimate couuci!. Our ancestors, removing pride from the mas¬ 
ter and shame from the slave, called the former pater farmliaSf die 
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latter fannliatis (j.c., one of the family). Your skvcs M'ill respect you 
more readily than they will fear you.** 

It was some such circle as tliis that, about 394, w'clcomed into its number 
a poet destined to sing the swan song of Rome’s magnilicciice. Claudius 
Claudianus, like Antmianus, was bom in the Hast, and spoke Greek as a 
mother tongue; but he must have learned Latin at an early age to WTite it so 
fluently well. After a short stay in Rome he tvent to .Milan, found a place on 
Sdlicho's stair, became uno^cial poet laureate to tlic Emperor Honorius, 
and married a lady of birth and wealth; Claudian had an eye to the main 
chance, and did not propose to be buried in Potter s Field. He served Stilicho 
w'ith melodious panegyTics and with savagely vituperative poems against 
Stilicho’s rivals. In 400 he returned to Rome, and was gratefulty acclaimed 
when, in a poem “On the Consulate of Stilicho,” he wrote for the Eternal 
City a eulogj' worthy of Virgil himself: 

Consul all but peer of the gods, protector of a city greater than 
any cliat on earth the air encompasses, whose amplitude no eye can 
measure, whose beaun* no imagination can picture, whose praise no 
voice can sound, who raises a golden head under the neighboring 
srars, and with her seven hills imitates the seven re^ons of heaven; 
mother of amis and of law. w'ho extends her sway over all the earth, 
and was the earliest cradle of justice: this is the ciu’’ which, sprung 
from humble beginnings, has stretched to either pole, and from one 
small place extended its power so as to be coterminous with the light 
of the sun.... *Tis she alone who has received the conquered into her 
bosom, and like a mother, not an empress, protected the human race 
with 3 common name, summoning those whom she has defeated to 
share her citizenship, and drawing together distant racts with bonds 
of affection. To her rule of peace wc owe it that the world is our 
home, that wc can live 'where wc please, and that to visit Thule and 
c.xplorc its once dreaded wilds is but a sport; thanks to her, all and 
sundrv mav' drink the waters 0/ the Rhone and quaff Oronres' 
stream. Thants to her w’c are all one people."* 

The grateful Senate raised a statue to Claudian in Trajan's Forum “as to the 
most glorious of poets," who had united Virgil’s felicity vvith Homer’s 
power. After further verses in honor of remunerative subjeccs. Claudian 
rumed his talents to T^7C Ripe of Proper pine ^ and cold the old tale with haunt¬ 
ing pictures of land and sea, anti a tender note that recalls titc Greek love 
romances of the time. In 40S he learned that Stilicho had been assasHuated, 
and that many of the general’s friends were being arrested and executed. We 
do not know the remainder of his story. 

In Rome, as in Athens and Alexandria, substantial pagan minorities sur¬ 
vived, and 700 pagan temples were still standing at the end of the fourth 
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ccntun’.*'"Jovian and Vaicndnian I do not seem to have closed the temples 
opened by Julian. The Roman priests still (594) mer in their sacred colleges, 
the Lupcrcalia were celebrated with their old ha If-savage rites, and the Via 
Sacra now and then resounded n'ith the prescient bellowing of oxen driven 
to sacrifice. 

The most highly respected of Rome’s latter-day pagans was Vettius Prae- 
textatus, leader of the pagan majoriry in the Senate. All men admlited his 
virtues—integrity, learning, patriotism, fine family life; some compared him 
to old Cato and Cinciiinatus. Time remembers better his friend Symmachus 
(345-410), whose letters paint so pleasant a picture of that charming aris¬ 
tocracy which thought itself immortal on the eve of death. Even his family 
seemed immortal; his grandfather had been consul in jjo, his father prefect 
in 364; he himself v^'ds prefect in 3 S4. and consul in 391. His son was a praetor, 
his grandson would be consul in 44<S, his great-grandson would be consul in 
485, his great-great-grandsons would both be consuls in 51a. His wealth was 
immense; he had three villas near Rome, seven others in Larinm, five on the 
Bay of Naples, others elsewhere in Italy, so that “he could travel up and 
down the peninsula and be everywhere at home.” No one is recorded as 
hatHng grudged him this wealth, for he spent it generously, and,redeemed it 
with a life of study, public service, blamelc?ss morals, and a thousand acts of 
inconspicuous philanthropy. Christians as well as pagans, barbarians as well 
as Romans, were among his faithful friends. Perhaps he was 3 pagan before 
he was a patriot; he suspected that the culture that he represented and en¬ 
joyed was bound up with tlie old religion, and he feared that the one could 
nor fall W'ithout the other. Through fidelitv to the ancient rites the citi 7 .cn 
W'ould fed himself a link in a chain of mars'clous continuity from Romulus 
tfi \’'alcntinian, and would learn to love a city and a civilization so bravely 
built through a thousand years. Nor w ithout reason his fellow citizens chose 
Quintus Aurelius Symmachus as their representative in their last dramatic 
struggle for their gods. 

In 380 the Emperor Gratian. won to a passionate orthodoxy by the elo¬ 
quent Ambrose, proclaimed the Nicenc Creed as compulsory “on all the 
peoples subject to the governments of our clemency,” and denounced as 
"mad and insane” the follosvcrs of other faiths.® In 381 he ordered an end to 
payments by the imperial or municipal treasuries for pagan ceremonies, 
vestal virgins, or priests; confiscated all lands belonging to temples .and 
priestly colleges; and bade his agents remove from the Senate House in Rome 
that statue of the goddess Vicioiy which Augustus had placed there in 19 b.g^ 
and before which nvcive generations of senators had taken their vow'S of 
allegiance to the emperor. A delegarion headed by Symmachus was appointed 
by the Senate to acquaint Crarianwith the case for Victoria; Grari.an refused 
to receive them, and ordered Symmachus banished from Rome (j8j). In 
383 Gratian W'as killed, and the hopeful Senate sent a deputarion to his sue- 
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ces$or. The speech <*f Symtuachus before X^alenrtnhn 11 ^vas acclaimed as a 
masterpiece of eloquent pleading. It was nor expedient, he argued, to end so 
abruptly religious practices that had through a millennium been associated 
with the stabllitv of social order and the prestige of the state. After all, “What 
does It matter bv what road cacti man seeks the truth? Bv no one road can 

Hfi jr 

men come to the understanding of so great a mystery'* {imo ithiere non potest 
pm*ew/Vi ad mn grande secretjmi)J^ 

The young V^alcnrlnlan was moved; Ambrose tells us that even the Chris¬ 
tians in the imperial council advised the restoration of the statue of \^ictory. 
But Ambrose. u‘ho bad been absent on a diplomatic mission for the state, 
overruled the council with an imperious letter to the Emperor. He took up 
one by one the arguments of 5\Tnmachus, and countered them with charac¬ 
teristic force. In effect he threatened to excommunicate the ruler if the plea 
should be granted. “You may enter the churches, but you will find no priest 
there to receive you, or you w ill find them there to forbid you entrance.” 
X^alentinjan denied the Senate’s appeal. 

The pagans of Italy made a last effort in 393, risking all on revolution. The 
half-pagan Emperor Eugenius, refused recognition by Theodosius, and hop¬ 
ing to enlist the pagans of the W^st in his defense, restored the statue of 
Victory, and boasted that after defeating Tlieodorius lie would stable his 
horses in Christian basilicas. Nicomachus Flavianus, son-in-law of Symma- 
chus, led an army to support Eugenius, shared in the defeat, and killed him¬ 
self. Theodosius marched into Rome, and conipellcd the Senate to decree the 
abolition of paganism in alt its forms (j94>- Alaric sacked Rome the 

pagans saw in the humillLition of the once lordly cin' the anger of their 
neglected gods. Ttic war of the faiths broke the unity and morale of the 
people, and when the torrent of in\-asion reached them they could only meet 
it with mutual curses and divided prayers. 


IV. THE BARBARIAN FI.OOD 

As a postscript to the assassination of Stilicho, Olympius ordered the 
slaughter of thousands of Stilicho s followers, including the leaders of his 
barbarian legions. Alaric. who had awaited his opportunity behind the .Alps, 
seized it now. He complained that the .^ooo pounds of gold that the Romans 
had promised him had not been paid; in return for this payment he pledged 
the noblest Gothic youth as hostages for his future lov'alty* W hen Honorius 
refused, he marched over the Alps, pillaged Aquileia and Cremona, woo to 
his side 30.000 mercenaries resentful of the slaughter of their leaders, and 
swept dow'U the Flaminian to the ver>' walls of Rome (408). No one 
resisted him except a solitaiy monk who denounced him as a robber; .Alaric 
bemused him by declaring ihat God Himself had commanded the invasion. 
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The frighccned Senate, as in Hannibal's day, was stampeded mto barbarism; 
it suspected Stilicho's widow as an accomplice of Alaric, and put her to death. 
Alaric responded by cutting off every avenue by which food could enter 
the capital. Soon the populace began to stan-'e; men killed men, and women 
their children, to eat them. A delegation w-as sent to ,’Vlaric, asking terms. 
They'i^*3med him that a million Romans we re ready to resist; he laughed, and 
answ'ered, “The thicker the hay, the more easily it is mow'cd.” Relenting, he 
consented to withdraw on receiving all the gold and silver and valuable 
movable propern* in the city. “V^''h 3 t will then be left to us?” the envoys 
asked. “Your lives,” u’as the scornful reply. Rome chose further resistance, 
but star^'ation compelled a new offer of surrender. Alaric accepted 5000 
pounds of gold, 30,000 pounds of silver. 4000 silk tunics, 3000 skins, 3000 
pounds of pepper. 

Meanwhile an incalculable number of barbarian slaves, escaping from 
their Homan masters, entered the service of Alaric. As if in compensation, a 
Gothic leader, Sanis. deserted Alaric for Honorius, took with him a comid- 
erablc force of Goths, and attacked the main barbarian army, Alaric, holding 
this to be a violation of the truce that had been signed, again besieged Rome, 
A slave opened the gates; the Goths poured in, and for the first time in 800 
years rhe great city was taken by an enemy (4T0). For three days Rome was 
subjected to a discriminate pillage that left the churches of St. Peter and St. 
Paul untouched, and spared the refugees who sought sanctuary' in them. But 
the Huns and slaves in the army of 40,000 men could nor be controlled. Hun¬ 
dreds of rich men were slaughtered, their women were raped and kilted; it 
was found almost impossible to bury all the corpses that littered the streets. 
Thousands of prisoners were taken, among them Honorius’ half sister Galla 
Placidia. Gold and .silver were seized wherever found; works of art were 
melted down for rhe precious mends tlicy contained; and many masterpieces 
of sculpture and pfittcry were joyously destroyed by former slaves who 
could not forgive the poverty- and toil that had generated this beauty and 
w'ealth- Alaric restored discipline, and led his troops southward to conquer 
Sicily; but in that same year he was stricken with fever, and died at Cosenza. 
Slaves diverted the flow of the river Busento to bare a secure and spacious 
grave for him; the stream was then brought back to its course; and to conceal 
the spot the slaves who had performed these labors were slain 

Ataulf (Adolf), Alaric's brother-in-law, was chosen to succeed him as 
king. He agreed to withdraw his anny from Italy on condition that he 
should be given Placidia in marriage, and that his \^isigoths, as foederati of 
Rome, should receive southern Gaul, including Narbonne, Toulouse, and 
Bordeaux, for their self-governed realm. Honorius refused the marriage; 
Placidia consented. The Gothic chieftain proclaimed that his ambition was 
not to destroy the Roman Empire but to preserve and strengthen it. He 
marched his army out of Italy, and by a judicious mixture of diplomacy and 
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force founded the V^isigothic kingdom of Gaul, theoretically^ subject to the 
Fjnpirc, and with its capital at Toulouse (414). A year later he was assas¬ 
sinated, Placid i a, who loved hiin, wished to remain a perpetual widow, but 
was awarded by Honorius to the general Constantins, After tbc death of 
Constandus (4:1) and Honorius {4:3), Placidia became regent for her son 
Valendnian III, and for ewenry-fi ve years niJed the Empire of the West witlt 
no discredit to her sex. 

Even in Tacitus' days the Vandals were a numerous and powerful nadon, 
possessing the central and eastern portions of modern Pru^ia, By the time of 
Consrandne they had moved southward into Hungary. Their armies having 
suffered an overwhelming defeat at the hands of the Visigoths, the remain¬ 
ing Vandals asked permission to cross the Danube and enter the Empire. 
Consiandne consented, and for seventy years they increased and muldplicd 
in Pannonia-The successes of Alaxic stirred their unaginadon^the withdrawal 
of legions from beyond the Alps to defend Italy left the rich West invitingly 
open; and in 406 great masses of Vandals, Alani, and Suevi poured over the 
lUilnc and ravaged GauL They plundered Mainz, and massacred many of 
the inhabitants. They moved north into Bclgica, and sacked and burned the 
imperial citj' of Trier. They bridged the Meuse and the Aisnt, and pillaged 
Heims. Amiens, Arras, and Toumai, almost reaching the English Channel. 
Turning south, they crossed the Seine and the Loire into Aquitaine and 
wreaked their vandal fury upon almost all its cities except Toulouse, wliich 
was heroically defended by its Bishop Exuperius. They paused at the Pyre¬ 
nees, then turned cast and pillaged Narbonne. Gaul had seldom known so 
thorough a devastation. 

In 409 they entered Spain, 100,000 strong. There, as in Caul and the 
East, Roman rule had brought oppressive taxation and orderly administra¬ 
tion, wealth concentrated in immense estates, a populace of slaves and seifs 
and impoverished freemen; and yet, by the mere grace of stability and law, 
Spain was now among the most prosperous of Roman provinces, and .Merida, 
Cartagena, Cordova, Seville, and Tarragona were among the richest and 
most cultured cities of the Empire. Into this apparently secure peninsula the 
Vandals, Suevi, and Alani descended; for nvo years they plundered Spain 
from the Pyrenees to the Strait, and extended their conquest even to the 
African coast. Honorius, unable to defend Roman soil with Roman arms, 
bribed the Visigoths of southwestern Caul to recapture Spain for the Empire; 
their able King VVallia accomplished the task in well-planned campaigns 
(420); the Suevi retreated into northwest Spain, the Vandals southward into 
tbc Andalusia that still bears their name; and Wallia shamed the faithlessness 
of Roman diplomats by restoring Sj^ain to the imperial power. 

Sdll hungiy* for conquest and bread, the Vandals crossed over into Africa 
(429). If we may believe Procopius** and Jordancs,** they came by the 
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in vita non of the Roman governf»r of Africa. Boniface, who wished their aid 
against his rival Aetius. successor to Stiltchcj; the siorj' is of uncertain au¬ 
thority. In any case the V'andal king was tjuite capable of originating the 
plan. GaiscHc w*as the proud bastard son t>f a slave, lame but strong, ascetic 
in regimen, undaunted in conflict, furious in anger, cruel in enmity, but’W'ith 
an unbeaten genius for both negotiation and war. Arrived in Africa, his 
80,000 Vandal and Alant warriors, women, and children were joined by tlie 
Savage AIoors, long resentful r)f Roman domination, and the Donarist heretics, 
who had been persecuted by the orthodox Christians, and now welcomed a 
new' rule. Out of a population of some 8,c»oo,ooo souls in Roman North 
Africa, Boniface could muster only a negligible number to help his small 
regular army; overwhelmingly defeated by Gaiseric’s horde, he retreated to 
Hipjw, where the aged St. Augustine aroused the population to heroic re¬ 
sistance. For fourteen months the city stood siege (450-1); Caiseric then 
withdrew to meet another Roman force, and so overwhelmed it that Valcn- 
timan’s ambassador signed a truce recogniidng the V andal cont^ucst in Africa, 
Galseric obsers'cd the truce until the Romans W'erc off their guard; then he 
pounced upon rich Carthage and took it without a blow' (439). Tlic nobles 
and the Catholic clergy were dispossessed of their property', and were ban¬ 
ished or enserfed; lay and ecclesiastical property w'as sebed wherever found, 
and torture v\'as not spared to discover its Itiding place.*® 

Gaiseric W'as still young. Though a capable administrator, w'^lio reorganised 
Africa into a lucrative state, he was happiest when engaged in w ar. Building a 
great fleet, he ravaged with it the coasts of Spain, Italy, and Greece, No one 
could reli where his cavalry-laden ships would land next; never in Roman 
history had such unhintlcred piracy prevailed in the western Mediterranean. 
At la.st the Emperor, as the price of the African corn on w hich Ravenna as 
well as Ronie lived, made peace with the barbarian king, and even pledged 
him an imperial daughter in marriage. Rome, soon to be destroyed, continued 
to laugh and play, 

Three quarters of a centurv had passed since the Muns had precipitated 
the barbarian invajiions by crossing the \''olga. Their further movement W'cst- 
ward had been a slow migration, less like the conquest of .Ahiric and Gaiseric 
than like the spread of colonists across the American continent. Gradually 
they had settled down in and near Hungary' and had brought under their 
rule many of the German tribes. 

About the year 433 the Hun king Rua died, and left his throne to his 
nephews Bleda and Attila. Bleda w'as slain—some said by Attila—about 444, 
and Attila (Lc., in Gothic, “Little Father’’) ruled divers tribes north of the 
Danube from the Don to the Rhine. The Gothic historian Jordanes describes 
him, w'e do not know how' accurately; 
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He was a tiiiii bom into the world to shake the nations, the scourge 
of all lands, who in some «'ay terrified all mankind by the rumors 
noised abroad concerning hini. He was haughcj' in his u'alk, rolling 
his eyes hither and thither, so that the power of his proud spirit ap¬ 
peared in the movement «*f his body. He was indeed a lover of war, 
yet restrained in action; mighty in counsel, gracious to suppliants, 
and letiicnt to those who u'cre once received under his protection. 

He was short of stature, with a broad chest and a large head; his eyes 
were small, his heard was thin and sprinkled w'kh gray- He had a 
flat nose and a sw arthy complexion, revealing bis origin."*® 

He differed from the other barbarian conquerors m trusting to cunning 
more than to force. He ruled by using the heathen superstitions of his people 
to sanctify hLsniajesU'; his victories were prepared by the exaggerated siorics 
of his cruelty which perhaps he had himself originated; at last even his 
Christian enemies called him the “scourge of God, and were so terrified by 
his cunnine that only the Goths could sax'C them. He could neither read nor 
w rite, but'this did not detract fr«>m his intelligence. He w'us not 3 savage; 
he had a sense of honor and justice, and often proved himsdf more magnani¬ 
mous than the Romans. He lived and dressed simply, ate and drank moder¬ 
ately, and left luxun^ to his inferiors, who loved to display their gold and 
silver utensils, harncs, and swords, and the delicate cmbroidcn- that attested 
the skillful fingers of their wives, .■\ttila had many wives, but scorned that 
mixture of monogamy and debauchery which ^ as popular m some circles of 
Ravenna and Rome. His palace was a huge loghousc floored and walled with 
planed planks, but adorned with elegantly carved or plished svood, and re¬ 
inforced with carpets and skins to keep out the cidd. His capital was a arge 
ullage probably on the site of the present Ruda^a city which until our 
cent'urv was by some I lungarians called Etzelnburg. the 

He was noxv (444) the most pnverful man m Europe. Theodosius II of 
the Eastern Empire, and Valen.inian of the U estem, both paid him tribute 
as a bribe to peace, disguising it among their F«pi« ^ for sen,nccs 

rendered bv a client king. Able to put into the field an army of 500,^ 

.\ttila saxv no reason why he should not make himself ulster of all Eurof« 
and the Near East, In his generals and S' 

Hired SirmiuirnSingidunurn (Belgrade) Nai»us (Nish) 

and threatened Constanrimiple itself, Theodosius II sent an apm^ 

them; k was defeated; and the Eastern ^pire won peace 
yearly tribute from 700 to a 100 pounds of golf In 447 fc Huns entered 
ThraL, Thessaly, and Scythia (southern Ru^^ia), sicked «^vcnty tow^; 
and took thotmands into s^aver^^ The captured women ^ 

wives of the captors, and so began gencranons of Hood mixture that left 
of Mongol features as far west as Bavaria, fhese Hun raids nuned 
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the Balkans for four centuries. The Danube ceased for a long^ time to he a 
main avenue of commerce berween East and W c$t, and the cities on its 
banks decayed. 

Ha\nng bled the East to his heart’s content, Atiila turned to the W’est and 
found an unusual citcuse for war, Honotia, sister of Vdenrinian III, having 
been seduced by otic of her chambcrlainSi had been banished to Constanti¬ 
nople. Snatching at any plan for escape, she sent her ring to Attila ndth an 
appeal for aid. The subtle King, who had his own brand of humor, chose to 
interpret the ring as a proposal of marriage; he forthwith laid claim to 
Honoria and to half the \V'estcrn Empire as her dowry. X^alentinian’s minis¬ 
ters protested, and Attila declared war. His real reason was that Marcian, the 
new' Emperor of the East, had refused to continue payment of tribute, and 
Valentinian had followed his example. 

In 451 Attila and half a million men marched to the Rhine, sacked and 
burned Trier and .Ment, and massacred their inhabitants. All Gaul was ter¬ 
rified: here was no civilized warrior like Caesar, no Christian—however 
Arian—inmder like .Alaric and GaLseric; this was the awfnl and hideous Hun, 
the fiagelimfi dei come to punish Qiristian and p'agan alike for the enormous 
distance between their professions and their lives. In this crisis Theodoric 1 , 
aged King of the \Msigoths. came to the rescue of the Empirci he iolned the 
Romans under Aerius, and the enormous armies met on the Catalaunian 
Fields, near Troyes, in one of the bloodiest battles of history: i6:,ooa men 
arc said to have died there, including the heroic Go'thic King. The victory' 
of the M^cst was indecisive; .Attila retreated in good order, and the victors 
were too exhausted, or too divided in policy, to pursue him. In the following 
year he invaded Italy, 

The first city' to fall in hLs path was .Aquikia; the Huns destroyed it so 
completely that ir never rose again. Verona and Vicenza were more leniently 
treated; Pavia and Milan bought off the conqueror by surrendering their 
movable wealth. The road to Rome was now open to Attila; Aetius had too 
small an army to offer substantial resistance; but .Attila tarried at the Po. 
Valentinian 111 fled to Rome, and thence sent to the Hun King a delegation 
composed of Pope Leo I and cwo senators. No one knows what happened 
at the ensuing conference. Leo ivas an imposing figure, and received most 
credit for the bloodies victory. History* only records that Attila now re¬ 
treated. Plague had broken out in his army, food was running short, and 
Mercian was sending reinforcements from the East (452). 

Attila marched his horde back over the Alps to his Hungarian capital, 
threatening to return to Italy In the next spring unless Honoria should be 
sent him as his bride. Meanwhile he consoled hintself by adding to his harem 
a y'oung lady' named Ildico, the frail historic basis of the Nihehttigejilietrs 
Krieinhitd. He celebrated the wedding w’ith an unusual indulgence in food 
and drink. On the morrow Ive was found dead in bed beside his young wife; 
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he had bum a blood ^■esscl. and the blood in his throat had choked him to 
death (455).‘‘' l-fis realm was divided among his sons, who proved incom¬ 
petent TO prcsen c it. Jealousies broke out among them; the subject tribes 
refused tlieir allegiance to a disordered leadership; and within a few years 
tlie empire that had threarened to subdue ihc Greeks and the Romans, the 
Germans and the Gauls, and to pur the scamp of Asia upon the face and soul 
of Europe, had broken to pieces and melted away. 

V. THE FALL OF ROME 

Placidia hasdng died in 450, Valentinian 111 was free to err in the first 
person, .^s Olympius had persuaded Honorius to kill Stilicho who had 
stopped Alaric at Pollen da. so now Petronius Alaximus persuaded \'alen- 
tinian to kill Aedus who had stopped Attila at Troyes. Valendnian had no 
son, and resented rite desire of Aedus to espouse his son to Valentinian's 
daughter Eudocia. In a mad seizure of alanti the Emperor sent for Aedus 
and slew him with his own hand (474). “Sire,*' said a member of his court, 
“you have cut off yuur right hand with your left." A few months later 
Petronius induced two of Aedus’ followers to kill V'alendnian. No one 
bothered to punish the assassins; murder had long since become the accepted 
subsdtute for election. Petronius elected himself to the throne, compelled 
Eudoxia, Valendnian's widow, to marry liim, and forced Eudocia to take 
as her husband his son Palladins. If we may believe Procopius,**^ Eudoxia 
appealed to Galseric as Honoria had appealed to Attila. Gaiseric had reasons 
for responding: Rome was rich again despite Alaric, and rhe Roman army 
was in no condition to defend Italy. The V'andal King set sail with an in¬ 
vincible armada (4J»>). Only an unarmed Pope, accompanied bv his local 
clcrg}'', barred his way bcnvccn Ostia and Rome. Leo was not able this time 
to dif^suadc rhe conqueror, but he secured a pledge against massacre, torture, 
and fire. For four days the city was surrendered to pillage; Christian churches 
were spared, but all the surviving treasures of the temples were taken to the 
Vandal galleys; the gold tables, seven-branched caodlcsricks, and other sacred 
vessels of Solomon's Temple, brought to Rome fay Titus four centuries be¬ 
fore, u'ere included in these spoils. All precious metals, ornaments, and 
furniture in the imperial palace were removed, and whatever remained of 
value in the homes of the rich. Thousands of captives were enslaved; hus¬ 
bands were sepaLared from ivivcs, parents from children. Gaiseric took the 
Empress Eudoxia and her two daughters with him to Carthage, married 
Eudocia to hLsson Huncric, and sent the Empress and Placidia (the younger) 
to Coastantinoplc at the request of the Emperor Leo I. .Ml in all, this sack of 
Rome was no indLscriminate vandalism, but quite in accord with the ancient 
laws of war. Carthage had leniently revenged the Roman ruthlcssncss of 
146 a.c. 
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Chaos in Italy now complete. A half centurj' of invasion, famine, and 
pestilence had left thousands of farms ruined, thousands of acres untlllcd, nut 
through exhaustion of the soil but through the exhaustion of man. St, Am¬ 
brose (r. 410) mourned the devastation and depopulation of liologna, 
Modena, Piacenza; Pope Gclasius (c. 480) described great regions of north¬ 
ern Italy as almost denuded of the human species; Rome itself had ^runk 
from 1,500,000 soub lo some 500,000 in one cenrurs^'**' all the great cities of 
the Empire were now in the East. The Gimpagna around Rome, once rich 
in villas and fertile farms, had been abandoned for the security of w'allcd 
towns; the towns themselves had been contracted to sonic fort)' acres as a 
means of economically walling them for defense; and in many cases the wails 
were improvised from the debris of rheaters, basilicas, and temples that had 
once adorned the municipal splendor of Italy. In Rome some wealth still 
remained even after Gaiseric, and Rome and ocher Italian cities would re¬ 
cover under Theodoric and the Lombards; but in 470 a general impoverish¬ 
ment of helds and cities, of senators and proletarians^ depressed the spirits of a 
once great race to an epicurean cynicism that doubted all gods but Priapus, 
a timid childlessness that shunned the responsibilities of life, and an angr)' 
cowardice that denounced every surrender and shirked every' martial task. 
Through all this economic and biological decline ran political decay: aris¬ 
tocrats who could administer but could not rule; businessmen too absorbed 
in personal gain to save the peninsula; generals who won by bribery more 
than they could st'in by arms; and a bureaucracy ruinously expensive and 
irremediably corrupt. The majestic tree had totted in its trunk, and was ripe 
for a fall. 

The final years were a kaleidoscope of imperial mediocrities. The Gotlis 
of Gaul proclaimed one of their generals, A virus, emperor {455); the Senate 
refused to confirm him, and he was transformed Into a bishop, Alajorian 
(456-61) labored hravely to restore order, hut was dep(.>sed by his patriciui 
or prime minister, the V isigoth Ricimer, Severus (461-5) was an ineflicscnr 
tool of Ricimer. .\ntliemius (467-71) was a half-pagan philosopher, un¬ 
acceptable to the Christian West; Ricimer besieged and captured him and 
had him killed. Olybrius. by grace of Ricimer, ruled for two months (471), 
and surprised himself by dying a natural death. Glycerins (473) was soon 
deposed, and for two years Rome was ruled by Julius Nepos. At this junc¬ 
ture a new conglomeration of barbarians swept down into Italv—Hcrull, 
Sciri, Rugii, and other tribes that had once acknowledged the rule of .■\rtila. 
At the same time a Pannonian general, Orestes, deposed Nepos, and estab¬ 
lished his son Romulus (nicknamed Augustulus) on the throne (475), Tltc 
new invaders demanded from Orestes a third of Italy; when he refused they 
slew him, and replaced Romulus with their general Odoacer (476). This 
son of Attila’s minister Edecon was nor without ability; he conv'cned the 
cowed Senate, and through it ht offered to Zeno, the new Emperor of the 
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Ease, sovereignty over all che Empire, proeideei that Odoaccr might as his 
ptttricms govern Italy. Zeno consented, and the line of ^^’estem emperots 
came to an end. 

Xo one appears to have seen in this event the “fall of Rome’*; on the con- 
traiT", it seemed to be a blessed unification of the Empire, as formerly under 
Constantine. The Roman Senate saw the matter so. and raised a statue to Zeno 
in Rome. The Germaniitadon of the Italian amty, government, and peasantry, 
and the natural muhiplication of the Germans in Italy, had proceeded so long 
that the political consequences seemed to be negligible shifts on the surface 
of the national scene. Actually, however, Odoacer ruled Italy as a ting, 
with small regard for Zeno. In effect the Germans had conquered Italy as 
Gaiseric had conquered Africa, as the \Tsigoths had conquered Spain, as the 
.Angles and Saxons were conquering Britain, as the Franks w’ere conquering 
Gaul. In the \\ est the great Empire W'as no more. 

The results of the barbarian conquest were endless. Economical I v it meant 
reruraU?^rion. The barbarians lived by tillage, herding, hunting, and war. 
and had not yet learned the commercial comple.\ities{>n which tndes thrit'ed; 
with their victory the niunicipal character of W'estern civili74ition ceased 
for sev'Cn centuries. Ethnically the migradons brought a nc\^' mingling of 
racial elements—a substanrial infusion of Germanic blood into Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain, and of Asiatic blood into Russia, the Balkans, and Hungal:T^ The 
mixture did not mysdcally reinvigorare the Italian or Gallic populadon. 
Wliat happened was the climinadon of weak indinduals and strains through 
o'ar and ocher forms of compenrion; the compulsion laid upon cvervone to 
develop strength, stamina, and courage, and the masculine qualities that long 
securirv* had suppressed; the renewal, by poverty, of healthier and simpler 
habits of life than those which the doles and luxuries of the cities bad bred. 
Politically tlic conquest replaced a higher with a lower fonu of monarchy; 
it augmented the authority of persons, and reduced the power and protec¬ 
tion of laws; individualism and violence increased. HistoricaJIy, the conquest 
destroyed the outward form of what had already inwardly decayed; it 
cleared awav with regrettable brutalit)' and thoroughness a s^'stem of life 
which, wHth alt its gifts of tirder. culture, and law, had worn itself into senile 
debilit\', and had lost the powers of regeneration and growxh. .A new begin¬ 
ning was now possible; the Empire in the ’West faded, but the states of 
modem Europe were bom. A thousand vears before Christ northern invaders 
had entered Italy, subdued and mingled tidth its inhabitants, borrowed ci\'i- 
liz.^tinn from them, and with them, through eight centuries, had built a new 
civilization, hour hundred years after Christ the process was repeated; the 
tt'heel of history came full turn; the beginning and the end wxre the same. 
But the end was alw'ays a beginning. 


CHAPTER ni 


The Progress of Christianity 

364-451 


T he foster mother of the new civilbistioo was the Church. As the o[d 
order faded away in corruption, cowardice, and neglect, a unique army 
of churchmen rose to defend with energy and skill a regenerated stahility 
and decency of life. The historic function of Christianity was to re-establish 
the moral basis of character and society by providing supernatural sanctions 
and support for the uncongenial commandments of social order; to instUl into 
rude barbarians gentler ideals of conduct through a creed spontaneously 
compounded of myth and miracSe, of fear and hope and lore. There is an 
epic grandeur, sullied wth superstition and cruelty', in the struggle of the 
new religion to capture, tame, and inspire the minds of brute or decadent 
men, to forge a uniting empire of faith that would again hold nien together, 
as they had once been held by the magic of Greece or the majesty of Rome. 
Institutions and beliefs arc the offspring of human needs, and understanding 
must be in terms of these necessities. 


1. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 

If art is the organization of materials, the Roman Catholic Church is among 
the mosr imposing niastcrpieces of history. Through nineteen centuries, each 
licavv u’ith crisis, she has held her faithful together, following them with her 
ministrarions to the ends of the earth, forming their minds, molding their 
morals, encouraging their fertility, solemnizing their miarriagcs, consoling 
their bereavements, lifting their momentary lives into eternal drama, harvest¬ 
ing their gifts, surviving every heresy and revolt, and patiently building 
again every broken support of her power, [ low did this majestic institution 
grow? 

It began in the spiritual hunger of men and women harassed with poverty, 
wearied with con diet, awed by mystery, or fearful of death. To millions of 
souls the Church brought a faith and hope that inspired and canceled death, 
That faith became their most precious possession, for which they would die 
or kill; and on that rock of hope the Church was built. It was at £rst a simple 
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assacuition of bclicvcn., an ecchth or gathering. Each ecchsh or church 
chose one or more jprcr^jyfera;—elders, priests—ro lead them, and one or 
more readers, acolytes, subdcacons, and deacons to assist the priest. As the 
worshipets grew in number, and their aifiiis became more complex, the con¬ 
gregations chose a priest or layman in each city to be an epircopor—overseer, 
bishop—CO co-ordinate their functioning. As the number of bishops grew, 
they in turn required supervision and co-ordination; m the fourth centur)- 
we hear of archbishops, merropolitans, or primates go\'eniing the bishops 
and the churches of a prorince. Over all these grades of clergy patriarchs 
held sway at Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Rome. At 
the call of a patriarch or an emperor the bishops and archbishops convened 
in synods or councils. If a council represented only a province it was called 
provincial; if it represented only the East or the \’\'e5t it was called plenary; 
if both, it was general; if its decrees were accepted as binding upon all Oiris- 
rians, it was ecumenical—i.e., appl)'ing to the oikotn/ieve, or (total Christian) 
inhabited world. The occasionally resultant unirv gave the Church its name 
of Catholic, or universal. 

This organization, whose power rested at last upon belief and prestige, 
required some regulation of the ecclesiastical life. In the first three centuries 
of Chrisrianity, celibacy was not required of a priest. He might keep a wife 
whom he had married before ordination, but he must not marry after caking 
holy orders; and no man could be ordained who had married rwo wives, or 
a widow, a divorcee, or a concubine. Like most societies, the Church was 
harassed with e.xtrcmisrs. In reaction against the sexual license of pagan 
morals, some Christian enthusiasts concluded from a passage in St. Paul ’ 
tliat any commerce bet^veen the sexes was rinful; they denounced all mar¬ 
riage, and trembled ar the abomination of a married priest. The provincial 
council of Gengra (e. jdi) condemned these views as heretical, but the 
Church incrca.singly demanded celibacy in her priests. Property was being 
left in rising amounts to individu.'tl churches; now and then a married priest 
had the bequest written in his name and transmitted it to hts children. Cleri¬ 
cal marriage soinetimcs led to adultery or other scandal, and low'cred the 
respect of the people for the priest, A Roman synod of jSd advised the 
complete continence of the clergy; and a year later Pojie Siricius ordered 
the unfrocking of anv priest who married, or continued to live W'ith his \vife. 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine supported this decree with their triple 
power; and after a generation of sporadic resistance it was enforced w^ith 
transicn t success i n t h c \^^est. • 

The gravest problem of the Church, next to reconciling her ideals with 
her continuance, w'as to find a way of living with the state. The rise of an 
ecclesiastical oi^ani/.;iilon side by side with the officials of the government 
created a struggle for power in which the accepted subjection of one to the 
other was the prerequisite of peace. In the East the Qvurch became sub- 
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ordinate to the state; in the West she fought ftjr independence, then for 
mastery. In either case the union of Church and state involved a profound 
modification of Christian ethics. Tcrtullian. Origen, and Lactantius had 
taught that war is always unlawful; the Church, now protected by tiic stare, 
resigned herself to such wars as she deemed necessary to protect cither the 
state or the Church. She had not in herself the means of force; but u'hen force 
seemed desirable she could appeal to the “secular arm” to implement her will. 
She received froin the state, and from individuals, splendid gifts of money, 
temples, or lands; she grew rich, and needed the state to protect her in all 
the rights of projvcrty. Even when the state fell she kept her wealth; the 
barbarian conquerors, however heretical, seldom robbed the Church. The 
auchoritj' of the word so soon rivaled the power of the sivord. 


II. THE HEliETICS 

The most unpleasant cask of ecclesiastical organkation wa-; to prevent a 
fragmentation of the Church through the multiplication of heresies—i.e.. 
doctrines contrary to conciliar definitions of the Christian creed. Once tri¬ 
umphant, the Church ceased to preaclx toleration; she looked with the same 
hostile eye upon individualism in belief as the stare upon secession or revolt. 
Neither the Church nor the heretics thought of heresy in purely theolf>gical 
terms. The heresy was in many oases the ideological flag of a rebellious local¬ 
ity seeking libcrarion from the imperial power; so the Monophysites wished 
to free Syria and Egv'pt from Constantinople; the Donatists hoped to free 
Africa from Rome; and as Church and state were now united, the rebellion 
was against both. Orthodoxy opposed nationalism, heresy defended it; the 
Church labored for centralization and unity, the heretics for local inde¬ 
pendence and liberty. 

Arianism, overcome within the Empire, won a peculiar victory among 
the barbarians. Christianity had been first carried to the Teutonic tribes by 
Roman captives taken in the Gothic invasions of Asia i\'Jinor in the third 
century. The “apostle” Ulfilas (51 i?-8i) was not quite an apostle. He was 
the descendant of a Christian captive from Cappadocia, and was bf>m and 
raised among the Goths who lived north of the Danube. About 341 he was 
consecrated as their bishop by Eusebius, the Arian prelate of Nicomedia. 
When the Gothic chieftain Athanaric persecuted the Christians in his do- 
minions, Ulfilas obtained pennission from the Arian Constantius to bring the 
little community of Gothic Christians across the Danube into Thrace. To 
instruct and multiply his converts he patiently translated, from the Greek 
into Gothic, ail the Bible except the Books of Kings, which he omitted as 
dangerously martial; and as the Goths had as yet no t^ritten language, 
he composed a Gothic alphabet based upon the Greek. His Bible was the first 
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littr^trj' w ork in any Tcutunic tongue. TliiC devoted and virtuous life of 
Ulfilas (generated aniarig the Goths such confidence in his wisdom and in- 
tegriry that his Arian Christianity was accepted by them wirliout question. 
.As other barbarians received their Christianity in the fourth and fifth cen- 
nines from the Goths, nearly alJ the invaders of the Empire were Arian.^ 
anti the new kingdoms esrabllsbed by them in the Balkan.<;, Gaul, Spain, Italy, 
and Africa were officially Arian. Conquerors and conquered differed by 
only an iota in their faitht tlic orrhodox held Christ to be identical in being 
(hm/iooTisios}, the Arians consitlered Him only similar in being (ko-woi- 
OTtriar), wltlr God the Father; but the difference became vital in the ptditics 
of the fifth and sixtli centuries. By this chance concarenation of events 
.VrianLsm held its ground till the orthodox Franks iivcrthrcw the VLsigotlis in 
Gaul, Bcllsarius conquered A'^andal Africa and Gothic It;i]y, and Recared 
(5S9) changed the faith of the \^isigoths in Spain. 

W'e cannot interest tiurselves today in the many winds of doctrine that 
agitated the Church in this period—Eunomians. Anomcans, Aptllinarians. 
MaceJoniaas, Saljcllians, .\Ia.s!salians, Xovatians, Priscillianists; we can only 
mourn over the absurdities for which men have died, and will. Manicheisiii 
was nor so much a Christian heresy as a Persian dualism of God and Satan. 
Good and Evil, Light and Darkness; it titought to reconcile Christianiry and 
Zoroastrianism, and was bitterly buffeted by both. It faced with unusual 
candor the problem of evil, tite strange abundance of apparently unmerited 
suffering in a world providentially ruled; and felt comjicHcd to postuliitc an 
Evil Spirit coeremal with the Go<>d. During the fourth century Manicheism 
made many converts in East and West. Several of the emperors used ruthless 
measures against it; Justinian made it u capital crime; gradually it faded out, 
hut it left its influence on such later heretics as the Paulicians. Bogomiles, 
and Albigcnsians. In 5S5 a Spanish bisliop, Priscillian, was accused of preach¬ 
ing Manicheism and unitTrsal celibacy; he denied the chaises; he was tried 
before the usurping Fanperor .Ma.’itmu.s at 1 rier, two bishops being his ac¬ 
cusers; he was condemned; and over the protests of Sr, Ambrose and Sc. 
Alarrirv lie and several of his companions were burned to dcach (585)* 

\A’hilc uiceting all these assailants the Chnrch found herself almost over- 
x\ helmed by the Dfjiiatist heresy in .Africa. Donatus. iJisliop of Carthage 
(515), had denied the efficaey of sacraments administered by priests in a state 
of sin; the Oiurch, unxvilling to risk so much on the virtues of the clergy’, 
wisely re [lu din ted the idea. I !ic heresy nes'er tireless spread rapid I) in ^ort 
Africa; it enlisted the enthusiasm of the piior, and the theological aberration 
grew into a .social revolt. Emperors fulminated against the inovemcnt; heavy 
fines and confiscations were decreed for persistence in it; the pou cr of 
buying, selling, or bequeathing jr rope tty wirs denied to the Dona cists; they 
were driven from their churches b)' imperial soldiery, and the churches u ere 
turned over to (irthodox priests. Bands of tevoliitionarics, at once Christian 
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and comtimnisr, Tf>ok form under the name of Circumeclliimcs, or prowlers; 
they condemned poverty and slaver;', canceled debts and liberated slaves, 
and proposed to restore the niythlcarttioallty of primitive man. When they 
met a carriage drawn bv slaves they put the slaves in the carnage and made 
the master pull it behind him. L^ally they contented themselves with rob- 
lK:rv; but sometimes, irritated by resistance, they would blind the orthodox 
or the rich bv rubbing lime into rheireyes, or would beat them to death with 
clubs- or so'thcir enemies relate. If they in turn met death they rejoiced, 
certain of pamdLsc. Fanaticism finally captured them completely; they gave 
themselves up as heretics, and solicited martyrdom; they stopped wayfaicts 
and asked to be killed; and when even their enemies tired of complying, they 
leaped into fires, or jumped from precipices, or walked into the sea.* Ai^s- 
tine fought Donatism wHth every means, and for a time seemed to have over¬ 
come it- bur when the X^andals arrived in Africa the Donatists reappeared m 
great number, and rejoiced at the expulsion of the orthodox priests. A tradi- 
rion of fierce sectarian hatred was handed dow-n with pious persistence, and 
left no united opposition when (670) the .Arabs came.^ 

Meanwhile Pda^us was stirring three conrinents with his attack on the 
doctrine of original sin. and Nestorius was courting martyrdom by doubts 
concemiiig the'^Morher of God. Nesfirius had been a pupil of Theodore ol 
Mopsuestia (35o?-'4a8>. who had almost invented rhe Higher Cnticism of 
ihe Bible. The Rook of Job, said Theodore, w^s a poem adapted from pgan 
sources* the Song of Songs was an epithalanuum of frankly sensual signif¬ 
icance; mativ of the Old Testament prophecies supposedly referring to Jesus 
alluded only to pre Christian events; and Mary was the Mother not of 
but only of the human nature in Jesus.* Ncstorius raised himself to the epis¬ 
copal see at Constantinople (428), drew crowds with Ws eloquence, made 
enemies bv lib harsh dogmatism, and gave them their opportuiuty by adopt- 
in<r the ungallant opinion of TheiKlorc about Mary. If Christ was God, then, 
safd mo« Christians. Alary was iheowkos, god-bearing, the Mother of God. 
Nestorius thought the term too strong; Mary, he said, was mother only of 
Ihc human, not of the divine, nature in Christ. It would be better, he sug¬ 
gested. to call her rhe Mother of Christ. 

Cyril. Archbishop of Alexandria, prcaclicd at Easter, 419, a sermon an¬ 
nouncing the orrhotlox doctrine-that Mat)* is the true mother not of the 
Godhead itself, but of the incarnate Logos, or \\ ord of God, containing 
both the divine and the human natures of Christ.* Pope Celestinc 1 , stirred by 
a letter from Cyril, called a council at Rome (430), which demanded that 
Nestorius be dcp^iscd or retract. When Ncstorius refused, an ecumenical 
council at Ephesus (451) not only deposed but cxcoinmunicaKd him. Many 
bishops jirotcstcd; but the people of Ephesus broke out into demonstrations 
of joy that must have awakened mcniories of Diana-Artemis. Ncstorius was 
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allowed to retire to Andoch; but as he conrinued to defend himself and de¬ 
mand restoration,, the Emperor Thcodosiiis [1 banished him to ait oasis in the 
Libyan desert. He survived many years; at last the l 3 >^/.anriiic court took pity 
on him, and sent him an imjjerLil pardon. The messenger found him dying 
(£‘.451).! lis followers withdrew to eastern Syria, built churches, established 
a school of learning at Edcssa, translated the Bible, Aristotle, and Galen into 
Svriac, and played a vital parr in act|uainting the Moslems with Greek 
science, medicine, and philosophv. Persecuted by the Emperor Zeno, they 
crossed into Persia, opened an influential school at Nisibis, flourished under 
Persian toleration, and founded communities in Balkh and Samarkand, in 
India and China. Scattered through Asia, they survive to this day, sdH de¬ 
nouncing iMariolatry. 

The last great heresy of rhis turbulent jicrlod, and the most momentous in 
result, was announced by Euryches, head of a monastery* near Constanti¬ 
nople, In Christ, said Eutyches. there 'were not two natures, human and 
divine; there wa,s only the divine, Flaidan, the patriarch of Con-srantinoplc, 
called a local synod which condemned this “.Monophysite” heres)*, and es- 
comniunicated' Eur\'chcs, The monk appealed to the bishops of Alexandria 
and Rome; Dioscoras, who had succeeded Cyril, persuaded the Emperor 
TItcodosios to call another council at Ephesus (w)- Religion was subordi¬ 
nated to politics; the Alexandrian see continued its xvar upon the see of Con¬ 
stantinople; Eutyohes svas exonerated, and Flavian w'as assailed with soch 
oratorical violence that he died,** The council issued anathemas against any 
man who should hold that there were two natures in Christ, Pope Leo ! 
had not attended the council, but had sent it several letters (“Leo’s tome”) 
supporting Flavian, Shocked by the repiort of his delegates, Leo branded the 
council as the “Robber Synod,” and refused to recogniTC its decrees. A later 
council, ar Chalccdon in 4^1, acclaimed Leo’s letters, condemned Eutyches, 
and reaffirmed the double nature of Christ. But the rsvenry-eighth canon of 
this council affinued the equal authority of the bishop of Constantinople with 
that of Rome. Leo, u-ho had fought for the supremacy of his office as indis¬ 
pensable to the unity and authority of the Church, rejected this canon; and 
a long struggle began between the rival sees. 

I'o perfect the confusion, the majority of Christians in Syria and Egypt 
refused to accept the doctrines t*f txvo natures in the one person of Christ. 
The monks of Syria continued to teach the Alonophysite heresy, and when 
an orthodox bishop was appointed to the sec of .Alexandria he was tom to 
pieces in his church on Good Friday,® The real ter jMonophysictsin became 
the national religion of Christian Egyp^ .Abyssinia, and by the sixth cen¬ 
tury* predominated in western Syria and Armenia, while Nestorianism grew 
in Klesopotamia and eastern Syria. iTie success of the religious rebellion 
strengthened political revoir; and xvhen the conquering Arabs, in the seventh 
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and communist, took form under the name of Circuiticellionw, or prowlers; 
thev condemned poverty and slavery, canceled debts and Ubemted slaves, 
and proposed to restore the mythical eijualit)’ of primitive man* W lien th^ 
met a carriage drawm bv slaves they put the slaves in the carnage and made 
the master puU it behind hitu. Usually they contented themselvra with rob- 
berv; but sometimes, irritated by resistance, they would blind tbe^orthodox 
or the rich by rubbing Ume into their eyes, or would beat them to death with 
clubs: or so their enemies relate* If they in turn met death they rejoiced, 
certain of paradise. Fanaticism finally captured them completely; they gave 
themselves up as iierctics, and solicited martyrdom; they stopped wayfarers 
and asked to be killed; and when even their enemies tired of complying, they 
leaped into fires, or jumped from precipices, or walked into the sea “ Augus¬ 
tine fought Donatism with even' means, and for a time seemed to have oixr- 
come it^bur when the Vandals arrived in Africa the Donatists reappeared m 
great number, and rejoiced at the expulsion of the orthodox pnests. A tradi¬ 
tion of fierce sectarian hatred was handed down with pious persistence, and 

left no united opposition when (<170) . 

Meanwhile Pclagius was stirring three continents with his attack on the 
doctrine of original sin, and Ncstorius was courting martyrdom by doubts 
coneernins the^^iothcr of God. Ncstorius had been a pupil of 1 heodorc of 
Mopsuesria (350?-?458). who had almost invented the Higher Criticism of 
the Bible. The Book of lob, said Theodore, was a |>oeiu adapted from pgan 
sources; the Song of Songs w'as an epiihalamium of frankly seiwual signif¬ 
icance; many of the Old Tesrament prophecies supposedly referring to Jesus 
alluded only to pre-Christian events; and Mary was the Mother not of 
but only of the human nature in Jesus.* Nesmrius raised himself to the epis¬ 
copal see at Constantinople (418), drew crowds with his eloquence, made 
enemies by his harsh dogmadsni. and ga%'c them their opportunity by adopt¬ 
ing the ungallant opinion of The«>dore about .Mary* If Christ was God, then, 
said most Cliristians, .Mary u as th^otokos, god-bearing, the Mother of God. 
Ncstorius thoughr the term too strong; Mary, he said, was mother only of 
the human, not of the divine, nature in Christ. It would be better, he sug¬ 
gested. to call her the Mother of Christ. 

Cyril. Archbishop of Alexandria, preached at Faster, 419. a sermon an¬ 
nouncing the orthodox doctrinc-that Mary k the true mother not of the 
Godhead itself, but of the incarnate Logos, or \Vord of God. containing 
both the divine and the human natures of Christ." Pope Celcsrine I, stirred by 
a letter from Cyril, called a council at Rome (430), which demanded that 
Ncstorius he deposed or retract. When Ncstorius refused, an ecumenical 
council at Ephesus (431) not only deposed but excomm unicated him. Many 
bishops protested; but the people of Ephesus broke out into demonstrations 
of joy that must have au-akened memories of Diana-*\rtemis. Ncstorius was 
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allowed to tetirc to Antioch; but as he continued to defend himself and de¬ 
mand restoration, the Eitipcfor Theodosius T 1 banished him to an oasis in the 
Libyan desert, I Ic survived many years; at last the By'/antine court took pity 
on him, and sent him an imperial pardon. The messenger found him dying 
(e. 451). His followers withdrew to CiWitem Syria, built churches, established 
a school of learning at Edcssa, translated the Bible, Aristotle, and Galen into 
Syriac, and played a vital parr in acquainting the Moslems with Greek 
science, medicine, and philosophy. Persecuted by the Emperor Zeno, they 
crossed into Persia, opened an induenttal school at Nisibis, flourished under 
Persian toleration, and founded communities in Balkh and Samarkand, in 
India and Cluna. Scattered through Asia, they surs'ivc to this day, still de¬ 
nouncing Mariolatty. 

The last great hcres)' of this turbulent period, and the most momentous in 
result, was announced by Eutyches, head cif a monastety near Constanti¬ 
nople. In Christ, said Eutyches, there were not two natures, human and 
divine; there was only the divine. Flavian, the patriarch of Consnmtinoplc, 
called 3 local synod which condemned this “Monophysite’* heresy, and ex¬ 
communicated Eutyches. The monk appealed to the bishops of .\lexandria 
and Rome; Dioscoras, who had succeeded Cyril, persuaded the Emperor 
Theodosius to call another council at Ephesus (449), Religion ^vas subordi¬ 
nated to politics; the Alexandrian sec continued its war upon the see of Con¬ 
stantinople; Eutyches was exonerated, and Flavian was assailed with such 
oratorical violence that he died.® The council issued anathemas against any 
man who should hold that there were two natures in Christ. Pope Leo 1 
had not attended the council, but had sent it several letters (“Leo’s tome”) 
supporting Flavian. Shocked by the report of his delegates, Leo branded the 
council as the “Robber S>Tiod,” and refused to recognise Its decrees, A later 
council, at Chalcedon in 45 f, acclaimed L,co's letters, condemned Eutyches, 
and reaffirmed the double nature of Christ. But the twenty-eighth canon of 
this council affirmed the equal authority of the bishop of (Constantinople %vith 
that of Rome. Leo, who had fought for the supremacy'' of his office as indis¬ 
pensable to the unity and authority of the Church, rejected this canon; and 
a long snuggle began between the rival secs, 

To perfect the confusion, the majority of Christians in Syria and Egypt 
refused to accept the doctTine.s of tw'o natures in the one person of Christ. 
The monks of Syria continued to teach the Monophpitc heresy, and svhen 
an orthodox bishop was appointed to the see of Alexandria he was tom To 
pieces in his churcli on Good F ridav.* Thereafter Monophysitism became 
the national religion of Christian Egypt and Abyssinia, and by the sixth cen¬ 
tury predominated in western Syria and Armenia, while Ncsttirianisni grew* 
in Mesopotamia and eastern Syria, The success of the religious rebellion 
strengthened political revolt; and when the conquering Arabs, in the seventh 
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ocnniry. pi>urcd into Eg>*ptaiid the Near Fjist, half the popuJarion %t'clconied 
them as Jiberator;; from the then]r>gical, political, and financial tyranny of the 
Byzantine c:tpica]. 


HI. THK CHRISTIAN* WEST 

1, Roff/e 

The bishop of Rome, in the fourth century, did not show the Church at 
her best. Sylvester (314-J5) earned the credit for converting Constantine; 
and pious belief represented liini as rcccj\'ing from the Emperor in the 
‘‘Donation of Constantine” nearly all of W'csrcm Europe; but he did not be¬ 
have as if he owned half the white man‘s M'orld, Julius [ (337-51) strongly 
affinned the supreme authority of the Roman see, but Liberius (352-66) sub¬ 
mitted, through weakness or age, to the Arian dictates of Constant!us. Upon 
his death Damasus and Ursinus contested the papacy; rival mobs supported 
them In the most vigorous tradition of Roman democracy; in one day and in 
one church 1 37 persons were killed in the dispute.‘ Practextatus, then pagan 
prefect of Rome, banished Ursinus, and Damasus ruled for eighteen years 
tnth pleasure and skill. He was an archaeologist, and adorned the tombs of the 
Roman martt'rs with l>eaudful inscriptions; he was also, said the irreverent, 
an anrhcalpim fnatromrtmh a seratchcr of ladies' ears—i.e., an expert in 
wheedling gif is for the Church from the rich marrons of Rome,* 

Leo I. sumamed the Great, held the throne of Peter through a generation 
of crisis (440-61), and by courage and statesmnnship raised the Apostolic 
Sec to new heights of power and dignitj*. \A'hcn Hilary of Poitiers refused 
ro accept Kis decision in a dispute u‘ith another Gallic bishop, Leo sent 
him peremptory orders; and the Emperor \"alenrinian IH seconded these 
vi'ith an epoch-making edict imperially confirming the authority of the 
Roman bishop over all Christian churches. The bishops of the W'est gener¬ 
ally acknowledged, those f>f the East resisted, this supremacy. The patriarchs 
of Constantinople, Andoch. Jerusalem, and Alexandria claimed equal au¬ 
thority with the Roman see; and the furious controversies of the Eastern 
Church proceeded wdth scant obeisance to the bishop of Rome. Difficulties 
of communication and travel combined with diversity of language to alienate 
the Western from the Eastern Church. In the West, however, the popes exer¬ 
cised a growing leadership even in secular affairs. They were subject in non- 
religious matters to the Roman state and prefect, and unril the seventh cen- 
turv' they sought the confirmation of their election from the empieror. But 
the distance of the Eastern and the weakness of the A\’cstcrn rulers left the 
popes pre-eminent in Rome; and when, in rhe face of invasion, both Senate 
and emperor fled, and cis-il government collapsed, while the popes stood 
unawed at their posts, their prestige rapidly rose. The conversion of the 
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Western barbarJuns inimenscly e>cten.dcd the authority and innuence of the 
Roman sec« 

As rich and aristocratic families abandoned paganism for Christianity., the 
Roman Church participated more and more in the wealth that came to the 
W'estern capital; and Amniianus was surprised to find that the bishop of 
Rome lit'cd like a prince in the La reran Palace, and moved through the city 
with the pomp of an emperor.® Splendid churches now (400) adorned the 
city. A brilliant society took form, in which elegant prelates mingled happily 
with ornate women, and helped them to make their wills. 

While the Christian populace joined the surv’u'ing pagans at the theater, 
the races, and the games, a minority of Christians strove to live a life in har¬ 
mony with the Gospels. Athanasius had brought to Rome two Egyptian 
monks; he had written a life of Anthony, and Rufinus had published for the 
West a histoiy' of monastidsm in the East. Pious minds were influcniced by 
the rcptiricd holiness of Anthony, Sdmoudi, and Pachomius; monasteries 
were established in Rome by Sixtus Ml (434-440) and Leo 1 ; and sevcnil 
families, while still living in their homes, accepted the monastic rule of chas- 
titv and poverty. Roman ladies of wealth, like -Marcella, Paula, and three 
generations of the .Melanias, gave most of their funds to charity, founded 
hospitals and convents, made pilgrimages to the monks of the East, and main¬ 
tained so ascetic a regimen that some of them died of self-denial. Pagan circles 
in Rome complained that this kind of Christianity was hostile to family life, 
the institution of mcirriage, and the vigor of the state; and polemics fell heav¬ 
ily upon the head of the leading advocate of asceticism—one of the greatest 
scholars and most brilliant writers ever produced by the Christian Church. 


2. Sf. Jerojfie 

He was born about 340 at Scrido, near Aquilcia, probably of Dalmatian 
stock, and was promisingly named Eusebius Hieronymus Sophronius—“the 
reverend, holy-named sage.” He received a giwd education at Trier and 
Rome, learned the Latin classics well, and loved them, he thought, to the 
point of sin. Nevertheless, he was a positive and passionate Christian; he 
joined with Ru/inus and other friends to found an ascetic brotherhood in 
Aquilcht, and preached such counsels of perfection that his bishop reproved 
him for undue impatience with the natural frailties of man. He replied by 
calling the bishop ignorant, brutal, wicked, well matched with the i^ orklly 
fl(*cfc that he led. the unskillful pilot of a crazy bark*'® Leaving Aqullcia to 
its sins, Jerome and some fellow devotees u'cnt to the Near East and entered 
a monasicry in the Chakis desert near Antioch <374). The imKealthy climate 
was too much for them; two died, and Jerome himself was for a rime on the 
verge of death. Undeterred, he left the monaster)' to live as an anchorite in 
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a desert hermitage, with occa^iond rebpj^cs into \^irgU and Cicero, Ih had 
brought his librar>- with him. and could nor quite turn away from verse and 
prose whose bcaurv' hired him like some girlish iovclmess. His account of rhe 
matter reveals rhe medieval mood. He dreamt rhat he had died, and was 


dragged before tlie Judge^s )udgmenE seat. 1 was asked to stare my 
condition ^nd replied that 1 was a Christiajth Bur He Who pr^ided 
said, **Thou Best; ihou arr a Ciceronian^ nor a Christian. For where 
tliv treasure is, there wDI rhy hcarc be also,” Straightway 1 be- 
canie dumb, and [then 1 felt] die strokes of the whip-for He had 
ordered me to be scourged,.., At last the bystanders fell at the knees 
of Him Who presided, and prayed Him to pardon my youth and 
^irc me oppominitA=' ro repent of my error^ on the understanding 
that the extreme of torture should be inflicted upon me if ever I read 
agfiin the books of Gentile authors. . . * Tliis experience was no 
ssvect OT idle dream*... 1 profess that my shoulders were black and 
blue, and that I felt the hmises long after I awoke. , . . Henceforth 
I read the books of God wiih greater zeal than 1 had ever given be¬ 
fore to the books of men.** 


In 379 he returned m Antioch, and W'os ordained a priest In 385 find 
him in Rome as secretary' to Pope Damasus, and commissioned by lum to 
make an improved Latin translation of the New^ Testament- He continued 
to w^car the browm robe and the tunic of an anchorite, and lived an ascetic 
life amid a luxurious pa pi court. The pious Marcella and Paula received him 
into their aristocratic homes os rbeir spiritual adviser, and Ids pagan critics 
thought he enjoyed the company of women more than became so passionate 
a praiscr of celibacy and virginity'. He replied by satirizing the Roman soci¬ 
ety^ of the age in ageless terms- 

Those women who paint their checks wjtli remge and tbcir eyes 
with belladonna, whose faces are covered with powder. .. whom no 
number iif years can convince that tliey are old; who heap tlicir 
heads with borrowed tresses , . . and behave like trembling sdiool- 
girls before their grandsons. . . . Gentile w idyll's flaunt silk dresses, 
deck themselves in gleaming jewelry, and reek of musk, . - - Oihcr 
w'omcn put on men's clothing, eut their hair short . . * blush to be 
women, and prefer to Inok like ennuehs.... Some unmarried women 
prevent conception bv the help of potionii, murdering human beings 
before they are conceivedj otheni, %vhcn they find themselves with 
child as the result of sin, secure abortion with drugs. * *. Yet there arc 
women who say, "To the pure all things ore pure, . . * Why should I 
refrain from the food which God made for my enjoyment?^" ^ 

He scolds a Roman lady in terms that suggest an appreciative cyt: 

Your vest slit on purpose., *. Your breasts arc confined in strip 
of linen, your chest is imprisoned in a tight girdle . . , your shawl 
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sometimes drops m as to leave yoor white shoulders bate; and then 
ir hastily hides what it intcntioiially revealed.’® 

Jerome adds to the moralist’s bias the CKaggerations of the literary artist 
molding a period, and of a lawyer inflating a brief. His satires recall those of 
Juvenal, or of our own time; ir is pleasant to know thar women have always 
been as chamiirtg as they are today. Like Juvenal, Jerome denounces impar¬ 
tially, fearlessly, and ecumenically. He is shocked to find concubinage even 
among Christians, and more shocked to find it covered by the pretense of 
practicing chastity the hard way. “From what source has this pkguc of 
‘dearly beloved sisters’ found its way into the church? Whence come these 
tmwedded wives? These novel concubines, these onc-raan harlots? They 
live in the same house with their male friends; they occupy the same roont, 
often the same bed; yet they call us suspicious if wc think that anything Is 
wrong."” He attacks the Ronun clergy whose support might have raised 
him to the papacy. Me ridicules the curled and scented ecclesiastics who fre¬ 
quent fashionable socitny', and the legacy-hunting priest who rises before 
dawn to visit women before they have gotten out of bedd® He condemns 
the marriage of priests and their sejtual digressions, and argues powerfully for 
clerical cebbac)'; only monks, he tliinks, are true Christians, free from prop¬ 
erty, lust, and pride. AV'ith an eloquence that would have enlisted Casanova, 
Jerome calls upon men to give up all and follow Christ, asks the Christian 
matrons to dedicate their first-bom to the Lord as offerings due under the 
Law,’* and advises his lady fricnd.s, if they cannot enter a convent, at lease 
to live as virgins in their homes. He conics close to rating marriage as an. “1 
praise marriage, but because it produces me virgins’V‘ he proposes to “cut 
down by the a-v of virginity the ^vood of marriage,"’* and exalts John the 
celibate apostle over Peter, who had a wifc.’“ His most interesting letter 
(384) is to a girK Eiistochiiim, on rKc pleasures of virginity^ He is nor against 
fmrriagCt but those who avoid it escape front StKlom, and painfuJ pregnan^ 
cies, and bawling ittfantsii and household cares, and the rorttires of jealousy. 
He admits that the path of purity^ is also hard, and that ercntal vigilance is 
the price of virginity. 

Virginity^ can be lost even by a thought..,. Let your companions 

be those who are pale of face and thin with fasting-t.ct your fasts 

be of daily occurrence, your bed and water your couch 

nightly wirii tears, * ♦ * Ixt the sedusiun of your own chatnher ever 
guard you; ever let the Bridcgrocmi sport with you u irhin,.., When 
sleep falb upon von He wUi come behind the wall, and will put His 
hand through the door and itt touch your belly And 

you vi'ilJ awake and rise up and c^l^ “I ant sick with love.^ And you 
will hear Him answer: garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse^ 

a spring shut up, a fountain scaled," 
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The publicadort of this letter. Jerome tells us. “was greeted wirli showers 
of stones"; perhaps some renders sensed a morbid prurience in these strani^e 
counsels in a man appnrentiy not yet free from the hear of desire. U^hen, a 
few months later (384). the young ascetic Blesiila died, many bkmed the 
austerities that had been taught her by Jerome; some pagans proposed to 
throw him into the T iber with all ihe monks of Rome. Unrepentant, he ad- 
dressed to the hysterically mournful mother a letter of consolation and re¬ 
proof. In the same year Pope Damasus passed away^and his successor did not 
renew Jerome’s appointment a.s papal secretary^ In 385 he left Rome forever, 
raking with him Blesilla’s mother Paula, and Eustochiiim her sister. At Beth¬ 
lehem he built a monastery of which he became head, a convent over which 
hrst Paula and then Eustochiuni presided, a church for the common worship 
of the mtinks and nuns, and a hospice for pilgrims to the I loly Land, 

He made his o« n cell in a cave, gathered his books and papers there, gave 
hinisetf up to study, composition, and administration, and lived there the re¬ 
maining thirty-four years of hLs life. He quarreled at pen’s jwint with Chrys¬ 
ostom, Ambrose. Pelagus, and Augustine. He wrote with dogmatic force 
half a hundred works on questions of casuistry- and Biblical interpretation, 
and his writings were eagerly read even by his enemies. He ojK-ned a school 
in Bethlehem, where he humbly and freely taught children a variety of sult- 
jects. including Latin and Grech; now a confirmed saint, he felt that he could 
read again the classic authors whom he had forsworn in his youth. He 
resumed the study of Hebrew, which he had begun in his first sojourn in 
the East; and in eighteen years of patient scholarship he achieved that mag¬ 
nificent and sonorous translation of the Bible into Latin which is known to 
us ns the Vulgate, and remains as the greatest and most influential literary 
accomplishment of the fourth century-. There were errors in the translation 
as in any work so vast, and some “barbarisms” of coninion speech u'hicli 
offended the purists; but its Larin formed the language of theology and 
letters throughout the Middle Ages, pouted Hebraic emotion and imagery 
into Latin molds, and gav-c to literature a thousand noble phrases of compact 
eloquence and force.* The Latin Avorld becanic acquainted with the Bible 
as never before. 

Jerome was a saint only in the sense that he lived an ascetic life devoted to 
the Church; he was hardly a saint in character or speech. It is sad to find in 
so great a man so many- violent outbursts of hatred, misrepresentation, and 
controversial ferocity. I le calLs John, Patriarch uf Jerusalem, a Judas, a &tan. 
for whom hell can never prov-idc adequate punishment.-^ he describes the 
majestic Ambrose as “a deformed crow";-” and to make trouble for his old 


* Jemne*mitebtion was tntritly direct, from ila:orijind Hebrew or Gwek;arrintw how- 
evtf. he tr^tjated from the Greek vereiotts pf Aquila, Sytnmaclius, nr Thtododon. Mi/crans- 

1^' ** stanrfafii Latin tett uf the Bible for ttic komaii 

Catholic wurfd. Tlie Duuai nibte" b the veriion uf this Vulgate. 
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friend Rufinus he pursues the dead Origen with such heresy-hnndng fury as 
to force the condemnation of Origen by Po|.>c Anasmsius (400). Wc might 
rather have pardoned some sins of the flesh than these acerbities of the soul. 

His critics punished him without delay, VV'hcn he taught the Greek and 
Latin classics they denounced him as a pagan; u hen he studied Hebrew with 
a jc v.^ tliey accused him of being a compere to Judaism^ when he dedicated his 
works to ^^'Omen they described his motives as financial or ^^'Orse,''* His old 
age was not happy. Bnrbarians canie down into the Near East and overran 
Syria and Palestine (395); * 1 iow many monasrerics they captured, how many 
rivers \^'ere reddened wirh blood!” ^'^Thc Roman world/" he concluded 
sadly, “is falling.”^* While he livedn his beloved Paula, Marcelhi. and Eusro- 
chium died* Almost voiceless and Hcsldess with austerities, and bent with age, 
he toiled day after day on ^\'ork after u ork; he was writing a commentary^ 
on Jeremiah \^'hen death came, lie v^as a great, rather than a good, man; a 
satirist as piercing as Ju^'enal, a letter x^'ritcr as eloquent as Seneca, an heroic 
laborer in scholarship and theoJogy^ 


3 . Cbristmi Soldiers 

Jerome and Augustine were only the grciitcst pair in a remarkable age. 
Among her “Farlicrs” the early medieval Church distinguished eight as 
"'Doctors of the Church”: in the Eiast Athanasius^ Basil, Gregory Na/.ianzen, 
John Chrysostom, and John of Damascus; in the \\'cst Ambrose^ Jerome, 
Atigusdne, and Gregory the Great. 

The career of Amlircssc (3411?-398) illustrates the power of Christbnity 
to draw into its service first-rate men tv ha, a generation earber, would have 
served the state. Bom at Trier son of the prefect of Gaul, he was by every 
precedent destined ro a polideal career, and we are not surprised to hear of 
him ne.'it as provincial Ejovemor of northern Italy. Residing at ^Milan, he was 
in ck>se touch with the emperor of the West, who found in hint the old 
Roman qualities of solid judgment, executive ability, and quiet courage. 
Learning that rival facdons were gat tiering at the cathedral to choose a 
bishop, he hurried to the scene, and by his presence and his words qucUcd 
an incipient disturbance. \\ lien the factions could not agree on a candidate^ 
Sf>meone suggested Ambrose; his name brought die people to an cnthusiasric 
unanimity; and the governor, protesting and still unhapdzed. was hurriedly 
christened, ordained to the diaconare, then to the priesthood, then to the 
episcopacy, all in one wvtk (374),^ 

He filled his new office with the tiigniry and mastery of a statesman* He 
abandoned the trappings of political position, and lived in exemplary simplic¬ 
ity. He i^ave his money and property to the pnor> and sold the consecrated 
plate of his church to ransom captives of war.=^ He was a tiicologbn who 
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powerfully defended the Nicene Creed, an oraior %vlu>se sermons l^clped 10 
convert Augustine, a poet who composed some of the Church's earliest and 
noblest hymns:* a judge whose learning and integrity shamed the corruption 
of secular courts, a diplomat entrusted with difficult missions by both Church 
and state, a good disciplinarian who upheld but overshadowed the pope, an 
ecclesiastic who brought the great llieodosius to penancCt and dominated 
the policies of Valentinian IlLThe young Fauperor had an Arian mother, 
Justinat who tried to secure a church in Milan for an Arian priest. The con¬ 
gregation of Ambrose remained night and day in the beleaguered church in 
a holy **siT-down strike" against the Empress' orders to surrender the build¬ 
ing. "Then it was,*' says Augustine, -'that the custom arose of singing hymns 
and songs, after the use of the Eastern provinces, to save the people from 
being utterly worn out by their long and sorrowful vigils.*'*' Ambrose 
fought a famous battle agaiast the Empress, and won a signal victory for 
intolerance- 

At NoU in southern Italy Paulinus (553-431) exemplified a gentler type of 
Christian sainE Born in an old rich family of Bordeau.x, and married to a ladv 
of like high lineage, he studied under the poet Ausonius, entered pfdkics, and 
rapidly advanced. Suddcnlv^ ^^conversion*^ came to him in the full sense of a 
turning a wav from the w^orld: he sold his propcrt\% and gave all to the poor ex¬ 
cept enough tu keep himself in the barest necessities; and his wife Thcrasia 
agreed to live with him as his chaste "^sister in Christ*" The monastic life not yet 
having ftstahlistied itself in the West^ they made their modest home at Nola n 
private monastery'' and lived there for thim^-fivc yi^rs* abstaining from meat 
and wine, fasting many days in every month, and happv to be released from 
clic complexities of wealth. The pagan friends of hb vouch, above all his old 
teacher Ausonius, protested against what ^emed to them a withdraw al from 
the obligations of civic life; he answered by inviting dicni to come and share 
liis bibs. In a century of hatred and violence he kept to the end a spirit of tolera¬ 
tion. Pagans and Jews joined Clitbcians at hb funcraL 

Paulinus wrote charming verse, but onlv incidentally^ The poet who best 
expressed the Christian view in thk age was the Spaniard Aurelius Prudenrius 
Clemens 34^-410). Wliilc Cbudian and Ausonitis cluttered their composi¬ 
tions wdth dead gods, Prudentius sang in the ancient uieters the new and living 
themes; stories of the mart>^es (Peri or Boi>k of CrtKivu), hy^tnns 

for every hour of the day, and an answ er in verse to Symmachus" plea for the 
statue of \^ictory. It was in this last poem that he made a memorable appeal ro 
Honorius to suppress gladiatorial combats. He did not hate the pagans^ he had 
kind words for Symmachus, and even for Julian; and he begged hb fellow 
Christians not to destroy pagan works of art. He shared Claud inn's admira¬ 
tion for Rome, and rejoiced that one might pass through uiost of the white 
monk w orld and be under the same laws, evei)"whcre secure; “wlierevcr w^c are 
we live as fellow citizens." In this Qirbrian pfiet w'c catch a last echo of the . 
achievement and mastery of Rome. 

Ic w as not Rotnek least glory rhar Gau] had now^ so high a civilization. Corre- 
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$p)nding to Ai^miussnd Sidonius m lirerature were die great bisliap of fourth- 
centur}’ Gaul: Hilary' of Poiriers, Remi of Reims, HupKronius of Autun, Marrio 
of Tours. Hilary (d. c. 567) was one of the most acrivc defenders of the Nieenc 
Creed, and wrorc a treatise in twelve "'book.s” soruggling to ejcplain the Trim'ty. 
Vet in his modest see at Poitiers we see him livbg the good life of a devoted 
churchman—rising: carly% receiving all callers^ hearing complaints, adjusting dis- 
puteSj saying Mass, preaching, teaching, dictating books and letters, listening to 
pious readings at his meats, and every day performing some manual labor like 
cultivating the fields, or M catnng garments for the poor^ This was the eedesi- 
ascic at his best. 

St. .Martin left more of a name; 5675 churches and 425 tillages in Franec bear 
it roday. He was born in Pannonia about 316; at twelve he wished to become a 
monk, but at fifteen his father compelled him to join the army. He was an un¬ 
usual soldier—giving his pay to the poor, helping the distressed, ptacricing hu- 
militj" and patience as if he would make a nionasrery out of the army camp. 
After five years in military serv'ice Martin realized his ambition, and wmt 10 Jive 
as a monk in a cell, first in Italy, then at Poitiers near tlie Hilary he loved. In 571 
the people of Tours damored to have him as riieir bishop, despite his shabby 
garments and rough hair. He agreed, but insisted on still fiving like a monk. Tw o 
miles from the city', at Mamioutier, he built a nionastery, gathered together 
eighty^ monks, and jived with them a life of unpretentious austerity. His idea of a 
bishop was of a man whq not only celebrated Ma^s^ preached, administered the 
sacraments, and raised funds, bur also fed the hungry^ clothed the naked, visited 
the sick, and helped the unfortunate. Gaul loved him so that all its parts told 
stories of his miracles, even of hb having raised three men from the dead-*® 
France made him one of her ptron saints. 

The monfl,ster\" that Martin had founded at Poitiers (562) w as the first of 
manv^ that now sprang up in Gaul. Because the monastic idea had conte to 
Rome through Athanasius' Lif^ &f /Jw//j£wiy, and Jerome's powerful call to 
the anchoriric lifct the West first took up the most arduous and lonely foniis 
of monascicbin, and tried to practice in less genial climates the rigors of monks 
living under the Egy^ptian sun. I'he monk Widfilaich fived for years, with bare 
legs and feet, on a column at Tricti in winter the naiLs feU from hb toes, and 
icicles hung from his beard. Sr. Senoch, near Tours, enclosed himself so nar- 
roAvIv w'ithin four walls that the lower half of hb body could nor move; in this 
situation he lived many years, an object of veneration to the popubce.^^ St. 
John Cassian brought the ideas of Pachomius to balance the ecsta.^* of Anthony’^; 
inspired bv some stmions of Chrysostom, he estabibhed a monasteiy^ and con¬ 
vent ai .Marseille (4I5 )t ^nd wrote for it the first VV^estern regimen for the 
monastic life; bcf<>rc he died (455) some 5CMX1 monks in Provence were living 
by !iis rule. Soon after 400 Sr. lionoratus and St. Caprasius built a monastery' 
on the island of Lerins, facing Cannes. These institutions trained men to co¬ 
operative labor, study, and scholarship rather than to solitary' devotion; they 
became schools of theology, and vitally influenced the thought of the West. 
WhtTi the rule of Sr. Benedict came to Gaul in the nestc centtiry, it buUt upon 
the tradition of Cassian one of the most beneficent religious orders in history. 
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IV, THE CHRISTIAN' EAST 


1. The Monks of she East 

As ihc Ouirch ceased to be a set of devotees and became an institudon 
governing millions of men, she tended to adopt a more lenient view of human 
frailty, and to tolerate, sometimes ro share, the pleasures of this w'orld. A 
minority of Christians held such condescension to l>c treason to Christ; they 
resolved to gain heaven by ptivcrry, chastity, and prayer, and retired com¬ 
pletely from the world. Possibly Ashoka's missionaries (c, 150 B.c.) had 
brought to the Xear East tlie monastic fomts as well as the theory and ethics 
of Buddhism; and pre-ChrUtian anchorites like those of Sera pis in Egv'^pr, or 
the Elssene communities in Judea, may have transmitted to Anthony and 
Pachomius the ideals and methods of the strictly religious life, Mona.sricisin 
was for many souls a refuge from the chaos and tvar of the barbarian inva¬ 
sions- there were no taxes in the monasten’ or the desert cell, no military 
scrsice, no maiital strife, no weary toil; ordination to the priesthood u'as not 
required of a monk; and after a few years of [icace would come eternal bliss. 

Fgypt. whose climate almost invited monasticism, teemed with anchoritic 
and cenobitic monks, following the solitary habits of .Anthony, or the com¬ 
munity life that Pachomius had established at Tabenne. The Nile was banked 
with monasteries and convcnis, some containing as niany as jooo monks 
and nuns. Of the anchorites Anthony (c. 251-556) was by far the most re¬ 
nowned. After wandering from solitude to solitude he fixed his cell on Mount 
KolKim, near the Red Sea. Admirers found him out, imitated his devotion, 
and built their cells as near to his as he would permit; before he died the 
desert was peopled with his spiritual progeny. He seldom washed, and lived 
to the age of toj. ITe declined an invitation from Gmstantinc, bur at the 
age of ninety he journeyed to Alexandria to suppirr Athanasius against the 
Arians. Only less famous was Pachomius, who (315) founded nine monas¬ 
teries and one nunnery; somerimes 7000 monks xvho folloived his rule gath¬ 
ered to celebrate some holy day. These cenobites worked as well as prayed; 
periodically they sailed down the Nile to Alexandria ro sell their products, 
buy their necessities, and join in the ecclesiastical-political fray. 

Among the anchorites 3 keen rivaliy' arose for the austerity championship, 
iMacarius of -Alexandria, says the .Abbe Duchesne, “could never hear of any 
feat of asceticism u'ithour at once tn'iug to surpass it.” If other monks are 
no cooked fot«I in Lent, Macarius ate none for seven years; if some punished 
themseiv^ with sleeplessness, Macarius could be seen “frantically endeavor¬ 
ing for twenty consecutive nigbts to keep himself au^ke.” Throughout one 
Lent he stood upright night and day, and ate nothing except, once a week, a 
few cabbage leaves; and during this rime he continued to work at his basket- 
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weaving trade.** For six inoiulis Ke slept in a marsh, and exposed his naked 
body t*t poisonous flies ** Some monks excelled in feats of solitude; so Scra- 
pion inhabited a cave at the l)ortoni of an abyss into whiclt few' pilgrims had 
the hardihood to descend; wheix Jerome and Paula reached his lair they found 
a man almost composed of bones, dressed only in a loinclotlx, face and shoul¬ 
ders covered by uncut hair; his cell was barely large enough for a bed of 
leaves and a plank; yet this man had lived among the aristocracy of Rome,** 
Some, like Bessarion for forty, Pachonxius for fifty, years, never lay down 
u'hiJe they slept;*''' some specialized in silence, and went niany years without 
uttering a word; others carried hciivy weights wherever they went, or bound 
their limbs with iron bracelets, greaves, or chains. Many proudly recorded 
the number of x ears since they had looked ujson a woman’s face.** Nearly 
all anchorites lived—some to a great age—on a narrow range of food, Jerome 
tells of monks who subsisted exclusively on figs or on barley bread. When 
Macarius w'as ill someone brought him grapes; unwilling so to indulge him¬ 
self. he sent them to another hermit, who sent them to another; and so they 
made the rounds of the desert (Rufinus assures us) until they came back 
intact CO -Macarius.*^ The pilgrims who flocked from all quarters of the Chris¬ 
tian world to see the monks of the East credited them w ith miracles as re¬ 
markable as those of Christ. They could cure diseases or repel demons by a 
touch or a word, tame scrjjcnts or lions with a look or a prayer, and cross 
the Nile on the back of a crocodile. The relics of the anchorites became the 
most precious possession of Christian churches, and are treasured in them 
to this day. 

In the monasteries the abbot required absolute obedience, and tested nov¬ 
ices xvitli impossible commands. One abbot (storjr says) f>rdcrcd a novice to 
leap into a raging furnace; the novice obeyed; the flame, w’c are informed, 
parted t<i let him pass. Another monk was told to plane the abbot’s walking 
stick in the earth xind water It till it flowered; for years he walked daily to 
the Nile, two miles away, to draw water to pour upon the stick; in the third 
year God tfjok pity on him and the stick bloomed,** Work was prescribed 
fitr the monks, says Jerome,*® ’*Icst they be led astray by dangerous imagin¬ 
ings.” Some rilled fields, some tended gardens, wove mats or baskets, carved 
wooden shoes, or copied nxanuscripts; many ancient classics were prcscrv'cd 
by i heir pens. Most Egyptian monks, however, were innocent of lerters, and 
senmed secular knowledge as a futile conceit.*" Many of tliciti considered 
cleanliness hostile to eodlincss; the virgin Silvia refused to wash any part of 
her bfidy except her fingers; in a convent of 130 nuns none ever bathed, or 
w;ished the feet. Towards the end of the fourth century, however, the monks 
became resigned to water, and the abbot .Xlevander, scorning this decadence, 
looked back longingly to the rime when monks “never washed the face.”** 

'I'hc Near Fnst rivaled Egypt in the number and iiiarvels of its monks and 
nuns. Jerusalem and Antioch were meshed with mxtnastic communities or 
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cells. The Syrian, desen was peopled with anchorites’, some of them, like 
Hindu fakirs, bound thcniselves with chains to immovable rocks, others dis¬ 
dained so settled a habitation, and roamed over the mountains catint; grass,*^ 
Simeon Sn-lites (390?-459), wc are told, used to go ^^Hthout food through 
the forty da)'s of Lentj during one Lent he was, at his own insistence, walled 
up in an enclosure with a little bread and water; on iiaster he was urTwalled, 
and the bread and the water were found untouched. At Kalat Seman, in 
northern Syria, about 412, Simeon built himself a column six feet high and 
lived on it. Ashamed of his moderation, he buiJt and lived on ever taller col¬ 
umns, until he made his permanent abode on a pillar sixrv feet high. Its cir¬ 
cumference at the top was little wore than three feet; a railing kept the saint 
from falling to the ground in his sleep. On this perch Simeon lived uninter¬ 
ruptedly for thirty years, cxjwscd to rain and sun and cold. A ladder enabled 
disciples to take him food and remove his waste. He bound himself to the 
pillar by a rope; the rope liccame embedded in his flesh, which putrefied 
around it, stank, and teemed with worms; Simeon picked up the worms that 
fell from his sores, and replaced them there, saying to them, “Eat "^vliat God 
has given you.“' From his high pulpit he preached sermons to the crowds 
that came to see him, converted barbarians, performed inarAclous cures, 
played ecclesiastical politics, and shamed the moneylenders into reducing 
their interest chaig:cs from twelve to sLx per cent.^® His exalted piety created 
a fashion of pillar hermits, which lasted for twelve centuries, and, in a thor¬ 
oughly secularized form, persists today. 

The Church did not approve of such excesses; perhaps she sensed a fierce 
pride in these humiliations, a spiritual greed in this self-denial, a secret sensu¬ 
alism in this flight from woman and the world. The records of these ascetics 
abound in sexual visions and dreams; their cells resounded with their moans 
as they struggled w'ith imaginary reniptations and erotic thoughts; they be¬ 
lieved that the air about them was full of demons assailing them; the monks 
seem to have found it hnarder to be virtuous in solitude than if they had lived 
among all the opportunities of the town. It was not unusual for anchorites 
to go mad. Ruiinus tells of a young monk whose cell was entered by a beau¬ 
tiful wonwn; he succumbed to her charms, after which she disappeared, he 
thought, into the air; the monk ran out wildly to the nearest village, and 
leaped into the furnace of a public bath to cool his fire. In another case a 
young woman beggeti admission to a monk’s cell on the plea that wild beasts 
iverc pursuing her; he consented to take her in briefly; but in that hour she 
happened to touch him, and the flame 0/ desire sprang up in him as if all his 
years of austerity had left it undinimcd. He tried to grasp her, but she vnn- 
ished from his arms and his sight, and a chorus of demons, w'c arc rold, exulted 
with loud laughrcr over his fall. This monk, says Rufinus, could no longer 
bear the monastic life; like Paphnuce in .Anatole France’s TbiSSj he could 
not exorcise the vision of beautv'' that he had imagined or seen; he Irfr his cell. 
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plunged into the life of the citj% and followed that vision at last into 

The organked Church had at first no control over the monks, who rarely 
took any degree of holy orders; yet she felt responsibility for their excesses, 
since she shared in the glory of their deeds. She could not afford to agree 
completely with monastic ideals; she prai.sed celibacy, v'irginity, and poverty, 
but could not condemn marriage or parentage or property, as sins; she had 
now a stake in the continuance of the race. Some monks left cheir cells or 
monasteries at will, and troubled the populace with their begging; some went 
from town to town preaching asceticism, selling real or bogus relics, terror- 
bung synods, and exciting impressionable people to destroy pagan temples 
or statuary, or, now and thcit, to kill an Hypatlsc The Church could not 
tolerate these independent actions. The Council of Chalcedon (451) or¬ 
dained that greater circumspection should be used in admitting persons to 
monastic vosvs; that such vows should be irrevocable; and that no one should 
organize a monastery, or leave it, without permission from the bishop of the 
diocese. 

3. The Eastern Bisbeps 

Christianity was now (400) almost completely triumphant in the East. In 
Egypt the native Oirkrians, or Copts,* were already a majority of the jwipu- 
kdon, supporting hundreds of churches and monasteries. Ninety Egyptian 
bishops acknowledged the authority of the patriarch in Alexandria, who 
almost rivaled the power of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. Some of these 
patriarchs were ecclesiastical politicians of no lovable type, like the Thetiph- 
ilus who burned to rhe ground the pagan temple and library of Serapis (389). 
More pleasing is the modest bishop of Ptolcmais, Syncsius. Bom in Cyrene 
(c, 365), he studied mathematics and philosophy ac .Alexandra under Hy- 
[jatia; to the end of his life he remained her devoted friend, calling her ‘‘the 
true exponent of the true philosophy.’” He visited Athens and was there 
conHrmed in his paganism-, but in 403 he married a Oirisdan lady, and gal¬ 
lantly accepted Christianity; he found It 3 simple courtesy to transform his 
Neoplatonic trinity of the One, the Wijwr, and the Soul into the Father, Spirit, 
and the Son.^*^ He wrote many delightful letters, and some minor philo¬ 
sophical \i'orhs of which none is of value to anyone today except his essay 
hi Prahe of Biildne^s, In 410 Theophilus offered him the bishopric of Ptole- 
mais. He was now a country gentleman, with more money than ambition; he 
protested that he was unfit, that he did not (as the Nicene Creed required) 
believe in the resurrection of the bodv^ that he was married, and had no in¬ 
tention of abandoning his wife. Theophilus, to whom dogmas were instru¬ 
ments, \S'inkcd at these errors, and transformed Syneslus into a bishop before 


* C&pt U ^ Eumpeanked fonn &l the Amhic Kfif, which is a comiptinn of the Greek 
Ai^yptof, Egj'ptian. 
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the philosopher could make up his mind. It was typical of liini that his last 
letter was to Hypatia, and his last prayer to Christ 

In Syria the pagan temples were disposed of in the manner of Theophilus. 
]in{)crinl edicts ordered tlicm closed; the surt it ing pagaits resisted the ritder 
but resigned themselves to defeat on noting the indifTercncc with which their 
sods accepted destruction. Asiatic Chrlstianire had saner leaders than those 
of Egypt,* In a short life of fifty years (3i9?-379) the great Basil learned 
rhetoric under Libanius in Constantinople, studied philosophy in Athens, vis¬ 
ited the anchorites of Egypt and Syria, and rejected their introverted asceti¬ 
cism; became bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, organiited Christianity in his 
countr>', revised its rituaUintroduced self-supporting cenohitic monasticism, 
and drew up a monastic rule that still governs the monasteries of the Greco- 
Slavonic world. He advised his followers to avoid the theatrical severities of 
the Egyptian anchorites, but rather to serve Gtid, health, and sanity by useful 
work; tilling the fields, he thought, was an excel lent prayer. To this dity the 
Christian East acknowledges his pre-eminent influence. 

In Constantinople hardly a sign of pagan worship remained. Christianity 
itself, however, tvas tom with conflict; Arlanism was still powerful, new 
heresies were always rising, and every man had his own theology. "This 
cit)%” w'rote Basil’s brother, Cregorj’ of N'yassa. about j8o, ‘is full of me¬ 
chanics and slaves who are all of them profound theologians, and preach in 
the shops and the streets. If you desire a man to change a piece of silver he 
informs you wherein the Son differs from the Father; if you ask the price of 
a loaf... you are told that the Son is inferior to the Father; and if you inquire 
whether the bath Is ready, the answ’cr is, the Son was made out ftf nothing." 
In the reign of Theodosius I the Syrian Isaac founded the first monastery in 
the new capital; similar institutions rapidly multiplicti; and by 400 the monks 
W'ctc a power and a terror in rhe city, playing a iiEusy role in the conflicts 0/ 
patriarch with patriarch,and i)f patriarch with emperor. 

Gregory Na 7 ,iaii?.eti learned the bitterness tif sectarian iiatred when he 
accepted a call from the orthodox Christians of Constantinople to be their 
bishop (579)- Valcns had just died, but the Arians whom that Emperor 
had set up were still in ecclesiastical c<mtrol, and held their services in St. 
Sophia. Gregory had to house his altar and his congregation in rhe home of 
a friend, but he called Iris modest church by a hopeful name—.Anastasia 
(Resurrection). He was a man of equal pietA’ and learning; he had srudied 
in Athens along with his countryman Basil, and only his second successor 
w'ould rival his eloquence. His ctmgrcgation grew and grew till it was larger 
than those of the ofiiciat basilicas. Gn the eve f>f tiaster, 379, a crowd of Ari- 


• Si. Nichci 1 », in ilic fourth «:inurv', nitKlntly filltd the cntsccpal sec ctf .\lvxj in T.ycia, 
iiEVcr dreaming that he was to he the patron saint of Russia, of thieves and bos-v anj girts, an,! 
at last, in his Diitvh name as Santa Oaus, to enter into the Chrtsnros tuvihulci^' of half the 
tJirtstian world. 
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ans atwckcd the Anastasia chapel \vith a volley of stones, tightecn months 
hirer the orthodox Emperor ThciKlosius led Gregory- in pomp and triumph 
to his proper throne in St. Sophia. But ecclesiastical ptlitics stuin ended his 
tranoitillityj jealous bi.shops proclaimed his appointiiicni invalid, and ordered 
him to defend himself before a council. Too proud to fight for his see, Greg¬ 
ory resigned (381) and returned to Cappadocian ^azianzus, to spend the 
rcniainin<^ eight years of his life m obscurity and peace. 

When his indifferent successor died, the imperial court invited to Sc.^phia 
a priest of Antioch known to history' as St. John Chrysostom—of the Golden 
Alfiuth. Bom (345?) of ^ tioble family, he had imbibed rhetoric from Liba- 
nius, and had familiariv:ed himself with pagan Ureratnre and philosophy; m 
general the rastcni prelates were more IcanicJ and disputatious than those 
of the AVest. John was a man of keen intellect and sharer temper, l ie dLs- 
curbed his new congregation by raking Christianity seriously, condemning 
in plain terms the injustices and immoralities of the age.** He denounced the 
theater as an exhibition of lewd women, and as a school of profanity, seduc¬ 
tion, and iinrijiue. He asked the opulent CItristians of the capital why they 
spent so much of their n ealth in loose living. in.sread of giving most of it to 
the poor as Christ had commanded. He wondered why some men had twenty 
mansions, nventy baths, a thousand slaves, doors of ivory, floors of mosiiic, 
walls of marble, 'ceilings of gold; and threatened the rich wah hell for enter¬ 
taining their guests witli Oriental dancing girls." He scolded his clergy tor 
their lazy and luxurious Uvcs,=“ and their suspicious use tjf women to min¬ 
ister to them in their rectories; he deposed thtrieen of the bishop under his 
jurisdiction for licentiousness or simony; and he reproved the monks of Con¬ 
stantinople for being more frequently in the streets than in their cells. He 
practiced what he preached: the revenues of his see were spent not m the 
display that usually marked the Bsrem bisliopncs, but in the establishment 
of hospitals ami in assistance to the poor. Never had Constantinople heard 
sermons so powerful, bryiiaiu. and frank. Here were no pious abstractions, 
bur Christian precepts, applied so specifically that they hurt. 

Whn coukl be more oppressive than the landlords? If yon look at 
the wav in ’ivhlch chev treat their miserable tenants, you will hnJ 
them more savage than barbarians. They lay mttilcrable and con¬ 
tinual imposts upon men who arc weakened with hunger and tuil 
throughout their lives, and they put upon them the burden of oppres¬ 
sive services. They make them work all through the winter m 
cold and rain, they deprive them of sleep, and send them home w ith 

and Itcatings, the exactions and ruthless demands for 
services, w hich such men suffer from agents arc worse than hunger, 

Whn could recount tlie wavs in which these agctit-s use tlicm for 
profit and then cheat them? their labor turns the agents ohve-press; 
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bui dicy receive not s scrap of die produce which rhey are com- 
peUed inegally to bottle for the agenis, and they get only a tiny sum 
for their waii:.*^ 

Congreijacions like to be scolded, but not to be reformed. The women per¬ 
sisted in their perfumes, the wealthy iu their banquets, the clei^y in their 
female domestics, the theaters in their rcA'elationsi and soon every group in 
the citA’’ except the poAvcrlcss poor was against the man with the golden 
nmurh. The Empress Eudoxia. As ife of Arcadius, was leading the gay set of 
the capital in luxurious living. She interpreted one of John's sermons as al¬ 
luding to her, and she demanded of her wealfling husband that he call a syrtod 
to tiy' the patriarch. In 403, a council of Eastern bishops met at Chalcedon. 
John refused to appear, on the ground that he should not be tried by his 
enemies. The council deposed fum, and he Avent quietly into exile; but so 
great a clamor of protest rose from tlic people that the frightened Emperor 
recalled him to his see. A few months later he AA*as agiin denouncing the 
upper classes, and made some cridcaJ comments on a statue of the Empress. 
Eudoxia once more demanded his expulsion; and Thcophilus of .Alexandria, 
always ready to Aveaken a rival see. reminded Arcadius that the Chalcedon 
decree of tlcposition still stood, and could be enforced. Soldiers vA crc sent to 
seize Chrysostom; he was conveyed across the Bosporus, and banished to a 
village in Armenia (404). WHien his faithful folloAvcrs heard the news they 
broke out in Avild insurrection; and in the tumult St. Sophia and the near-by 
Senate house Avene set on fire. Prom his exile Chrysostom sent letters of appeal 
to Monorius and the bishop of Rome. Arcadius ortlered him removed to the 
remote desert of Pitj'us in Pontus. On the way the exhausted prelate died ac 
Comann, in the sixty-second year of his age (407). From that rime to this, 
with brief intermissions, the Eastern Church has remained the scrA'ant of the 
stare. 


V. ST. AUGUSTIS’E (j 54-43 o) 

J. The Sinner 

The Noah Africa in which Augustine Avas bom was a miscellany of breeds 
and creeds. Punic and Nunudian blood mingled Avich Roman in the p<jpu- 
larion, perhaps in Augustine; so many of the people spoke Punic-the old 
Phoenician Janpage of Canhage-that Augustine as bishop appointed only 
priests who could speak it. Donatisin challenged orthodoxy, Manichcisiii 
challenged both, and apparently the majority of the people Ai'cre still pagan 
Augustine sbiahplace was 1 agastc in Numidia. HLs mother, St. Monica, Avas 
a devoted Chrisrian, whose life Avas almost consumed in caring and praying 
for her AVavAA'ard son. His father Avas a man of natroAv means and broad 
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principles, M'hose mfidelitics were patiently accepted by Monica in the firm 
belief that they could not liist forever. 

At twelve the boy was sent to school at Madaura, and at seventeen to 
higher studies at Canbage. Salvian would soon describe Africa as “the cess¬ 
pool of the world,” and Carthage as “the cesspool of Afrira”;®^ hence Alon- 
ica's porting advice to her son i 

She commanded me, and with much eaTnestness forewarned me, 
tliat i should not commit fornication, and especially that 1 should 
never defile any man’s wife. These seemed to me no better than 
women’s counsels, nhich it would be a shame for me to follow.... 

1 ran headlong with such blindness that I was ashamed among my 
equals to be guiltv of less impudency chan they were, nbom I heard 
brag niightily of their naughtiinss; yea. and so much the more boast¬ 
ing by how much more they had been beastly; and I took pleasure 
to do*it, not for the pleasure of the act only, but for the praae of it 
also;... and when I lacked opportunity to conunit a wickedness tliat 
should make roc as bad as the lost, t would feign myself to Jiave done 
svhat I never did,®^ 

He proved an apt pupil in Larin also, and in rhetoric, mathematics, music, 
and philosophy; “my unquiet mind wa,s altogether intent to seek for learn¬ 
ing.”" He disliked Greek, and never mastered it or learned its literature; but 
he was so fascinated by Plato that he called him a * demigod, " and^did not 
cease to be a Phtonist when he became a Christian. His pagan training in 
logic and philosophy prepared hmi to be the most subtle theologian of the 
Church. 

Hav'ing graduated, he taught grammar at Tagaste, and then rhetoric at 
Carthage. Since he w as now si.\’teen “there was much ado to get me a wife”; 
however, he preferred a concubine—a convenience sanctioned by pagan 
morals and Roman law; still unbaprized, Augustine could take his morals 
where he pleased. Concubinage was for bun a moral advance; he abandoned 
promiscuity, and seems to have been faithful to his concubine tintil their 
[rarting in ‘385. In 582, still a lad of eighteen, lie found himself unwillingly 
the father of a son, whom be called at one rime “son of my sin,” but more 
usually Adeodartis—gift of God. He came to lov'c the boy tenderly, and never 
let him go far from his side. 

At twenty-nine he left Carthage for the larger world of Romc.Hls mother, 
fearing that be would die unbaptized, begged him not to go, and when he 
persisted, besought him to take her ivith him. 1 ie pretended to consent; but 
at the dock he left her at prayer in a chapel, and sailed without her.” At Rome 
he taught rhetoric for a year; but the students cheated him of his fees, and 
he applied fora prof cssomhip at Milan. Symmaehus examined him, approved, 
and sent him to Milan by state post. There his brave mother overtook him» 
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and persuaded liiiit m listen, with her to the sermons of Ambrose. He was 
moved by them, but evciii more by the hymns the congregation sang. Ar the 
same time Monica won him over to the idea of marriage, and in effect be¬ 
trothed him, now thirt)'’rwo, to a girl with more money than years, .\ugus- 
rine agreed tt) M'air t«'o years till she should be twelve. As a preliminary he 
sent his mistress back to Africa, where she buried her grief In a nunnery. A 
few weeks of enntinenee unnen,Td him, and instead of marrying he took an¬ 
other concubine. “Give me chastity,” he prayed, “but not yet?” ** 

Amid these diversions he found rime for theology. He had begun with his 
mother's simple faith, but had east it off proudly at school. For nine years 
(^74-83) he accepted Manichean dualism as the most satisfactory explan.a- 
tion of a world so indtlTercnrly compounded of evil and good. For a time he 
flirred tvith the skepticism of tlie later AcaJenw; but he was too emorional 
(o remain long in suspended judgment. At Rome and Milan he sttidied Plato 
and Plotinus; Xeoplatonism entered dceplvinto his philosophy, and, through 
him. dominated Christian rheology rill ,'\bclard. It became for Augustine the 
vestibule to Christian it)". mb rose had recommended him to read the Bible 
in the light of Paul’s statement that “the letter killerh but the spirit maketh 
to live.” Augustine found that a ssmbedie intcq>retation removed what had 
seemed to him the puerilities of Genesis. He read Paul's epistles, and felt thar 
here was a man ^vho. like himself, had passed through a thousand doubts, In 
Paul’s final faith there had been no rnerc abstract Platonic Logos, hut a Divine 
Word that had becrimc man. One dai', as Augustine sat in a Milan garden 
with his friend -Mypius, a voice seemed to keep ringing in his ears: “Take up 
and read; take up and read.*' f le opened Paul again, and read: “Not in riot¬ 
ing and drunkenness, not in chambering and ((■antonness. not in strife and 
envying; but put VC on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make nor provision for the 
flesh to fulfill the lusts thereof," The passage completed for Augustine a long 
evolution of feeling and thought; there wassomethinffinlinitelv (varmer and 
deeper in this strange faith than in all the logic of philosophy. Christianirv 
canie to him as a profound emotional satisfaction. Surrendering the skepti¬ 
cism of the intellect, he found, for the first rime in his life, moral stimulus 
and mental peace, 1 !is friend Alypius cemfessed himself ready for a like sub- 
mission. .Monica, receiving their capitulation, melted her heart out in grateful 
prayer. 

On Tasrer Sunday of 387 Augustine, Alv-pius, and Adcodariis were bap¬ 
tised by .Ambrose, with Monica standing happily b\'. All four resolved to 
gn to ,\friea and live a monastic life. At Ostia Monica died, confident of re¬ 
union in paradise. Arrived in Africa, Augustine sold his modest patrimony 
and gave the proceeds to the poor. Then he and .\lvpius and some friends 
formed a religious community, and lived at Tasjaste in poverty, celibacy, 
srud(, and prayer. So was founded {388} the Augustinian order, the oldest 
monastic fraternirv in the West. 
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5- Tbe Tbeologim 

In j 89 Aileodatiis passed away, anti Augustine mourned him as bitterly as 
if still uncertain of the ctemal bliss awaiting those who died in Christ* \^'ork 
and writing were his onlv consolations. In 391 Valerius, Bishop of near-by 
Hippo (now Bone), asked his aid in administering the diocese, and for this 
purpose ordained him a priest. Valerius often \ncU 1 ed the pulpit to him, and 
Augustine’s eloquence impressed the congregation even when t!iey could not 
understand him. Hippo was a seaport of some 40,000 popubrion; tlie Ciathi^ 
lies bad one church there, the Domtisis another; the remainder of the people 
were Manicheansor pagans. The.Manichwn bishop, Fortunatus, had hitherto 
dominated the theological scene; Donaiists joined Catholics in urging Au¬ 
gustine to meet him in debate; he consented; and for two days the^ novel 
gladiarora crossed words before a crowd that filled the Baths of Scisius. Au¬ 
gustine won; hortunatus left Hippo, and never renimcd {J9-) • 

Four years later Valerius, alleging his age, asked the congregation to 
choose liis successor, Augustine was unanimously elected; and though he 
protested and wept, and begged the privilege of returning to his 
he was prevailed upon, and for the remaining thirty-four years of his hie he 
was Bishop of Hippo; from this foot of earth he moved the world. 1 le c nise 
one or two deacons, and brought wo monks from his monastery to help him; 
they lived mtmastically and coinmunistically in the episcopal rectory; Au¬ 
gustine was a bit puzzled to understand how one of his aidts, at death, could 
leave a tidy legacy.* All subsisted on a vegetarian diet, resemng meat tor 
guests and the sick. Augustine himself is described as short and thin, and 
never strong; he complained of a lung disorder, and suffered unduly from 
the cold* He n-as a man of sensitive nerv es, easily excited, of keen and some¬ 
what morbid imagination, of subtle and flexible intellect. Despite a tenacious 
dogmatism and some occa.sional intolerance, he rnu-st have hud mimy mvable 
qualities; several men n ho came to learn rhetoric from hmi accepted his lead 
inro Christianity; and Alypius foUowed him to the end* 

He had hardly raken his seat as bishop when he began a lifelong war against 
the Donatists. He challenged their leaders to public debate, but few cared to 
accept; hc invited them to friendly conferences, met fet unth 

silence, then w'itb insult, then with violence; several Catholic bishops in 
North \frica were asssiylMd. and some attempts seem to have bc^ made 
upon the life of Augustine himself;* however, we do nor have the Donatisr 
side of this storv'. In 4^ a council called by the Emperor Hononi^ met at 
arthage to quiet the Donatist dispute; the Donatists sent =79 bishops, the 
Catholics 286-but bishop in Africa meant little more rhan pnsh priBt, 1 he 
Emperor’s lcttatc.-Marcellimis. after hearing both sid^ decreed that the Do^ 
atLs^miist Imld no further meetings, and must hand over all their churches 
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to the Catholics. The Donsdstii replied with acts of desperate violence, tn- 
cltiding, we arc told, the murder of Rcstirutus, a priest of l-Iippo, and the 
mudlation of another tncml»er of Augustine's staff. Augustine urged the gov¬ 
ernment to enforce its decree vigorous! Vi** he retracted his earlier view that 
‘*no one should be cuerced into the unity of Christ.,. that we must fight only 
by atguincnts, and prevail only by force of reason*';** he concluded that the 
Church, being the spiritual father of all, should have a parent's right to chas¬ 
tise an unruly son for his own good;“ it seemed to him better that a few 
Donarists should suffer “than that all should be damned for want of co¬ 
ercion.”** .At the same tuiic he pled repeatedly with the state officials not to 
enforce the death penalty against the heretics.*® 

Aside from this bitter contest, and the cares of his see, Augusdne Lived in 
the Country of the Mind, and labored chiefly with hts pen. .Almost ever)'' day 
he wTote a letter whose influence is still aedve in Catholic thcolog>'. His ser¬ 
mons alone fill volumes; and though some are spoiled by an artificial rhetoric 
of opposed and balanced clauses, and many deal with local and transient 
topics in a simple style adapted to his unlettered congregation, many of them 
rise to a noble eloquence bom of mysde passion and profound belief. His 
busv mind, trained in the logic of die schools, could not be confined within 
the issues of his parish. In tteadsc after treatise he labored to reconcile with 
reason the doctrines of the Church that he had come to revere as the one 
pillar of order and decency in a ruined and riotous world. He knew that the 
Trinity' was a stumbling block to the incellccc; for fifteen years he worked 
on bis most systematic production—De Triwifirre—smiggling to find analo¬ 
gies in human experience for three persons in one God. More puz/Jing still— 
filling all Augustine’s life with w'ondcr and debate—was the problem of 
harmonivJng the free will of man with the foreknowledge of Gtid. If God is 
omniscient He sees the future in all details; since God is immutable, this pic¬ 
ture that He has of all coming events lays upon them the necessity of occur¬ 
ring as He has foreseen them; they are irrevocably predestined. Then how 
can man be free? Must he not do what God has foreseen? .And if God has 
foreseen all things. He has know n from all ctemity the final fate of every soul 
that He creates; why, then, should He create those that arc predestined to 
be damned? 

In his first years as a Christian Augustine had written a treatise De It hero 
arbitrh (Oji Free Wilt). He had sought then to square the eiisrcnce of evil 
with the benevolence of an omniporcnrGodj and hLs answer was that evil is 
the result of free will: God could not leave man free without giving him the 
possibility' of doing wrong as well as right. Later, under the influence of 
Paul's epistles, he argued that Adam’s sin had left upon the human race a 
stain of evil inclination; that no amount of good works, but only the freely 
given grace of God, could enable the soul to overcome this inclination, erase 
this stain, and achieve salvation. God offered this grace to all, but many re- 
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fused it. God knew that rKey would refuse it; but this possibility of damna¬ 
tion xvas ihc price of that moral freedom without which man would not be 
man. The divine forekmtwlcdge docs not destroy this frceilotn; God merely 
foresees the choices that man w'ill freely make.** 

Augustine did not invent the doctrine of original dn; Paul, Tcrtullian, 
Cypriant Ambrose had taught it; but bis own experience of sin, and of the 
“voice” that had converted him, had left in him a somber conviction that the 
human M'ill is from birth inclined to evil, and can lie turned to good only by 
the gratuitous act of God. He could not explain the ci'il inclination of the 
will except as an effect of Eve’s sin and Adam's love. Since we are all children 
of Adam, Augustine argued, \vc share bis guilt, are, indeed, the offspring of 
his guilt: the original sin was concupiscence. And concupiscence still befouls 
every act of generation; by the very connection of sex irtth parentage man¬ 
kind is a “mass of perdition,” and most of us will be damned. Some of vis will 
be saved, but onl v through the grace of the suffering Son of God, and through 
the intercession of the i\lother who conceived Him sLnlessly. “'ITirough a 
woman we were sent to destruction; dirougti a woman salvation was restored 
to us.” 

Writing-so much and so hurriedly—often, it appears, by dictation to 
amanuenses-Augusrine feU more than once into exaggerations w-hich later 
he strove to intKlifv- At times he propounded the Calvinisric doctrine that 
G(mI arbitrarily chose, from all eternity, the “elect” to whom He would give 
His saving grace,®*' A crow'd of critics rose to plague him for such theories; 
he conceded nothing, but fought cvery^ point to the end. From England came 
his ablest opponent, the footroose monk Pelagius, with a strong defense of 
man’s freedom, and of the saving power of good works. God indeed helps us, 
said Pelagius, by gndng us klis law and commandments, by the example and 
precepts of His saints, by the cleansing waters of baptism, and the redeeming 
blood of Christ. But God tloes not tip the scales against our salvation by mak¬ 
ing human nature inherently evil. There was no original sin, no fall of man; 
only he who commits a sin is punished for it; it transmits no guilt to his 
progeny,®'* God docs not predestine man to heaven or hell, does not choose 
arbitrarily whom He will damn or save; He leaves the choice of our fate to 
Ourselves. *Fhc theory of innate human depravity, said Pelagius, was a cow¬ 
ardly shifting to God of the blame for man s sins. Man feels, and therefore is, 
responsible; “if I ought, 1 can.” 

Pelagius came to Rome about 400^ lived with pious families, and earned a 
reputation for virtue. In 409 he fled from Alaric, first to Carthage, then 10 
Palestine. There he dw elt in peace till the Spanish priest Orosius came from 
Augustine to warn Jerome against him (415). An Eastern synod tried the 
monk, and declared him orthodox; an African synod, prodded by Augustine, 
repudiated this finding, and appealed to Pope Innocent 1 , w'ho declared Pe¬ 
lagius a heretic; whcreu|)on Augustine hopefully announced, “Carwa fiaha 
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est" ^The ease is fiiusitcd)/' * liui: Innocent, dying, was soccecdcd by Zosi- 
mus, who pronounced l^claglus gittltlctffl. The Afnean bishops appealed to 
H onorius; the Entpernr was pleased to correct the Po|3c; Zi^istnnLs yielded 
(418); and the Council of Ejihcsus (431) condemned as a heresy the Pe¬ 
lagian ^'iesF that man can he good wnthout the hel[iing grace of God. 

Augustine could be caught in contnidictioiis and absurdities; even in mor¬ 
bid cruelties of thought; but Itc could nor lie overcome, because in the end 
his oM'n soul’s adventures, and the passion of his nature, not any chain of rea¬ 
soning, molded his theoli;gy. He knew the weakness of the intellect: it was 
the individual's brief experience sitting in reckless pidgment upon the experi¬ 
ence of the race; and how could forty years understand forty centuries' 
“Dispute not by excited argument,” he wrt}rc to a friend, “those things 
which vou do not vet comprehend, or those which in the Scriptures ap¬ 
pear ... to be incongruous and contradictory; meekly defer the day of your 
understanding.” Faith must precede untierstanding. "Seek not to tindcr- 
stand that you may believe, but believe that you may understand"—rreJe M 
intdUgtts,^- “The authority f>f the Scriptures is higher than all the efforts of 
the human intelligence.”The Bible, however, need not always be taken 
literally; it was written to he intelligible to simple minds, and had to use cor¬ 
poreal terms for spiritual realities.'^ XMicn interpretations differ we must 
rest in the decision of the Church councils, in the collective wisdom of her 
wisest men.'^ 

But even faith is not enough for imdcrstandintT; there must be a clean heart 
to let in the rays fif the divinity that surrounds us. So humbled and cleansed, 
one niav, after many ve.i;rs, rise to the real end and essence of religion, which 
is “the possession of the living God.” “1 desire to know God and the soul. 
Nothing more? N'othing w'hatcvcr.”*'* Oriental Christianity sptike mostly of 
Christ; Augustine's theologv’ is “of the First Person”; it is of and to God the 
Father that he speaks and writes. He gives no description of God, for only 
God c.m know Gtnl fully; ■' probably "the true God has neither sex, age, nor 
body." But we can know God, in a sense intimately, through creation; 
every thing in the world is an infinite marvel in its organiMtion and function- 
ing, and would be impossible without a creative intelligence; ^ the order, 
svmmetrv. and rhythm of living ihiniTS proclaims a kind of Platonic deity, 
in whom beauty and wLsdont are onc.'^’ 

We need not believe, says .\ugustine, that the world was created in six 
“diivs”; probably God in the beginning created only a nebulous mass {nehii- 
iB$a specKi ); but in thus mass la)- the seminal order, or productive capacities 
{rati&nes seimmks), from whieli all things would develop by natural 
causes.'’’ For Augustine, as for Plato, the actual objects and events of this 
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world pre-existed in tlie iHitid of Gr.d **as the plurv of r building is conceived 
by the dtchiccct lie fore it is built”;jnd creation proceeds in time according 
to these eternal exeinpiarsin the divine mind. 


3 , The Philosopher 

Mow shall we do justice so briefly to so powerful a personality, and so 
fertile a pen? Tlvrough : jo treatises he spoke his mind on almost every prob¬ 
lem of theology and philosophy, and usually in a style warm with feeling 
and bright wnh ne^v-coined phrases from his copious mint* He discussed 
with diffidence and subtlety the nature of time.“ He anticipated Descarres 
'*Cogito, ergo to refute the Academics, who denied that man can be 
certain of anything, he argued: doubts that he lives and thinksr . -. 

For if he doubts, he lives.”*** He presaged Bergson's complaint that the intel¬ 
lect, through long tlealing with corporeal things, is a consritiitional material¬ 
ist; he proclaimed, like Kant, that the soul is the most directly known of all 
realities, and clearly stated the idcalLsdc position-that since matter is known 
only through mind, we cannot logically reduce mind to matter.He sug¬ 
gested the Schopenhauerian thesis that will, not intellect, is fundamental in 
man; and he agreed with Schopenhauer that the world would be unproved 

if all reproduction should cease.**'* ,t-i 

Two of his works belong to the classics of the world s liceraiure* The 
Confessions (c. 400) is the first and most famous of all autobiographies. Ir a 
addressed directly to God. as a 100,000-word act of contrition. It begins with 
the sins of his youth, tells vividly the story of his conversion, and occasiomllv 
bursts into a rhaps^idy of prayer. All confessions are camouBage, but tlvete 
was in this one a sincerity that shocked the world. Even as Augustine wmre 
Lr-fortv^L\ and a bishop-che old carnal ideas “still live m my meinory and 
rush into my thouchrs;... in sleep they come upon me not to delight only, 
but even so f.ar as consent,ami most like to the deed";*' bishops are not always 
so psychoanalvricallv frank. 1 lis masterpiece is the mov ing scorj of how one 
soul came to faith and peace, and its first lines are its summary; “Thou hast 
created us for Th.yself, and our hearts know no rest until they repose m 
Thee.” I lis faith is now unquestioning, and rises to a moving theodicy; 

Too late 1 came to love TIvee, O Tlmii Beauty both so ancient and 
so fresh.... Vea, aho the heaven and the earth, and all that is in them, 
bid me on everv^ side that I should love Thcc.... Whar now do 1 love 
when T love Thee? ... I asked the earth, and it answ ered, J am not 
ir.,,, 1 asked the sea and the deeps and the creeping things, an t ey 
answered: Wc are not thv God; seek above us. 1 asked the fleeting 
winds, and the whole dr'w ith its inhabitants answered me: Anaxi¬ 
menes was Jccclvcd; I am nut Gnd. 1 asked the heavens, t e sun an 
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moon and stai^; nor, said rhcy, arc we the God n hoin Tliou seekcst. 

And I replied unto aJI these: .., Answer me concerning God; since 
that you are not He, anstcer me concerning Him. And they cried out 

with a loud voice; He made us-Tltcy are not well in their wits 

to whom anything which Thou hast created is displeasing, ... In 
Thy gift w'c rest;... in Thy good pleasure lies our peace,* 

The Conf€Ssi<ms is poetr\* in prose; the City of God (413-26) is philoso’ 
phy in histor)'. When the news of Alaric's sack of Rome reached Africa, 
followed by thou.sands of desolate refugees. Augustine was stirred, like 
Jerome and others, by what seemed an irrational and Satanic cal amity. \\'hy' 
should the cit)* whose beauty and power men had built and reverenced 
through centuries, and now the citadel of Christendom, be surrendered by 
a benevolent deity to the ravages of barbarians? Pagans evcrj'whcrc attrib¬ 
uted the disaster to Christianiry; the ancient gods, plundered, dethroned, and 
proscribed, had withdrawn their protection from the Rome that under their 
guidance had grow-n and prospered for a thousand years. iMany Christians 
were shaken in their faith. Augustine felt the challenge deeply; all his vast 
temple of theology threatened to collapse if this panic of fear were not al¬ 
layed, He resolved to devote all the powers of his genius to convincing the 
Roman world that such catastrophes did nor for a tnomenr impugn Oiris- 
tianity. For thirteen years he labored on his hook, amid a press of obligations 
and distractions. He published it in piecemeal tnstalluients; the middle of it 
forgot the taeginning and did not foresee the end; inevitably its 1200 pages 
became a confused concarenation of essays on everything from the First Sin 
to the Last Judgment; and only the depth of its thought, and the splendor 
of its style, lifted it out of its chaos to the highest rank in the literature of 
Christian philosophy, 

Augustine’s initial answ'er was that Rome had been punished not for her 
new religion but for her continued sins. He described the indecency of the 
pagan stage, and quoted Sallust and Cicero on the corruption of Roman poli¬ 
tics. Once Rome had been a nation of stoics, strengthened by Catos and 
Scipios; sbe had almost created tasv, and had given order and peace to half 
the w'orld; in thore heroic days God had made His face to shine upon her. 
Bur the seeds of moral decay lay in the very religion of ancient Rome, in 
gods who encouraged, rather than checked, the sexual nature of man: “the 
god \'^irg]neus to loose the virgin’s girdle, Subigus to place her under the 
man, Prcnia to press her dowm .. . Priapus upon whose huge and beastly 
member the new bride was commanded by religious order to get up and 
sir!” ** Rome W'as punished because she worshiped, nor because neg¬ 
lected, such deities. The barbarians spared Christian churches and those who 
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fled ro them, bur showed no mercy to the renmants of pagan shrines; how, 
rhen, couJd the invaders be the agents of a pagan revenge? 

Augustine’s second ansu'cr was a phiJosophy of history—an attempt to ex- 
plain the events of recorded time on one universal principle. From Plato’s 
conceptioR of an ideal state existing “somewhere in heaven ” from St, Paul’s 
thought of a community of saints living and dead,®® from the Donatist Ty- 
contus’ doctrine of two societies, one of God and ’one of Satan,®* AuguS' 
tine took the basic idea of his book as a tale of two cities: the earthly city of 
Worldly men dev'<*tcd to earthly affairs and joj’S; and rlie divine city of the 
past, present, and future worshipers of the one true God, Marcus Aurelius 
had provided a noble phrase: “The poet could say of Athens, Thou lovely 
city of Cccrops; and shair not thou say of the world. Thou lovely city of 
God?” ®‘--but Aurelius had meant by this the whole orderly universe. The 
civitits Dei, says Augustine, was founded by the creation of the angels; the 
civittii ffjTcnw by the rebellion of Satan. “Mankind is divided into tw^o sorts: 
such as live according to man, and such as live according to Ciod. These we 
mystically call the ‘two cities’ or societies, the one predestined ro rei^ eter¬ 
nally with God, the other condemned to perpetual torment with the 
Devil.” An actual city or empue need notin all aspects be confined within 
the Earthly City; it may do good things-legislate wisely, judge justly, and 
aid the Church; and these good actions take place, so to speak, within the 
City of God. This spiritual city, again, is nor identical with the Catholic 
Chinch; the Church too may have terrestrial interests, and its members may 
fall into self-seeking and sin, slipping from one city into the other. Only at 
the Last judgment will the two cities be separate and distinct.** 

By a symbolic extension of her membership to heavenly as well as to 
earthly souls, to pre-Christian as well as Christian righteous men, the Church 
maybe—and by Augustine occasionally is—identified w'ith the City of God 
The Church would later accept this idcntiflcarion as an ideological weapon 
of politics, and would logically deduce from Augustine’s philosophy the 
doctrine of a theocratic state, in which the secular pow ers, derived from 
men, would be subordinate to the spiritual pow er held by rhe Church and 
derived from God. With this bfiolc paganism as a philosophy ceased to be, 
and Christianit)' as a philosophy began.It was the first definitive formulation 
of the medieval mind. 


4, TbeFatriarch 

The old lion of the faith was still at his post when the \’andals came. To 
the end he remained in the theological arena, felling new^ heresies, countering 
crirics, answering objections, resolving difficulties. He considered gravely 
w'hcther woman will retain her sex in the next world; whether the deformed 
and the mutilated, the thin and the far. will be reborn as they were; and how 
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till JSC will be restored who were eaten by others in a famine.**^ But age had 
come upon him, with sad indignities. Asked about his health he replied: 'in 
spirit I am well... in body I am con lined to bed. I can neither w-alk nor stand 

nor sir dov'n because of swelling piles_Yet even so, since that is the Lord's 

gocjd pleasure, what should I say but that I am well? " 

He bad done Ids best to deter Boniface from rebellion against Rome, and 
bad shared in recalling him to loyalu’. As GaJsciic advanced, many bishops 
and priests asked Augustine should they stay at their posts or flee; he bade 
them stay', and gave example, ^^'hcn the ^^andals laid siege to Mippo, Augus¬ 
tine maintained the morale of the starring people by his sermons and his 
prayers. In the third month of the siege he died, aged seventy-sLv. He left no 
will, having no goods; l>ut he had written his o^t n cpitai>h: “V^’hat maketh 
the heart of the Christian hcavyr The fact that he is a pilgrim, and longs for 
his own country.” “ 

Few men in history ha^'e had such influence. Eastern Christianity never 
took to him, partly liecause he was thoroughly un-Greek in his limited learn¬ 
ing and in his subordination of thought to feeling and will; partly because the 
Eastern Church had already'submitted to the state. But in the W'esc he gave a 
dehnitive stamp to Catholic theology'. .Anticipating and inspiring Gregory 
Vll and Innocent III, he formulated the claim of the Church to supremacy 
over the mind and the state; and the great battles of popes against emperors 
and kings were political corollaries of his thought. Until the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury he dominated Catholic philosophy, giving it a Neoplatonic tinge; and 
even Aquinas the Aristotelian often followed his lead. \\'ycUf, Huss, and 
Luther believed they" w'crc returning to Augustine wlien they left the 
Church; and Calvin based his ruthless creed upon .Augustine's theories of the 
elect and the damned. At the same time that he sdmuJated men of intellect, 
he became an inspiration to those u'hose Christianity' was more of the heart 
than of the head; mystics tried to retrace his seeps in seeking a vision of God; 
and men and women found food and phrases for their piety in the humility 
and tenderness of his prayers. It may be the secret of fus influence that he 
united and strengthened both the philosophical and the my'sdcal strains in 
Christianity, and opened a path not only for Thomas Aquinas but for 
Thomas a Kempis as well. 

His subjective, emotional, anti-intellectual emphasis marked the end of 
classical, the triumph of medieval, literature. To understand the Middle 
Ages we must foi^t our modern rationalism, our proud confidence in reason 
and science, our restless search after wealth and pwer and an earthly para¬ 
dise; we must enter sympathetically into the mood of men disillusioned of 
these pursuits, standing at the end of a thousand yean; of rationalism, finding 
all dreams of utopia shattered hy war and poverty'' and barbarism, seeking 
consolation in the hope f>f happiness beyond the grave, inspired and com¬ 
forted by the story' and figure of Christ, throwing themselves upon the 
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iTicrcy and goodness of Gixi, and living in the thought of His etemai pres¬ 
ence, His incscapahlc judgment, and the atoning death of His Son. St, Aug¬ 
ustine above all others, and even in the age of Synnivachus, Claudian, and 
Ausonius, re^'cals and phrases this mood. He is the most authentic, eloquent, 
and powerful voice of the Age of Faith in Christendoni. 


V). THE CHURCH .4VD THE WORLD 

Augustine's argument against paganism was the last rebuttal in the great¬ 
est of historic debates. Paganism survived in the moral sense, as a joyous in¬ 
dulgence of natural appetites; as a religion it remained only in the form of 
ancient rites and customs condoned, or accepted and transformed, by an 
often indulgent Church. An intimate and trustful vv'orship of saints replaced 
the cult of the pagan gods, and satisfied the congenial polythekni of simple or 
pfjctic minds. Statues of Isis and Horus were renamed Mary and Jesus; the 
Roman Lupercalia and the feast of the purification of Isis became the Feast 
of the Narivitv;”^ the Saturnalia were replaced by Christmas celebrations, 
the Floralia by Pentecost, an ancient festival of the dead by All Souls’ Day,’*" 
the resurrection of Artis bv the resurrection of Christ.^” Pagan altars were 
rededicated to Christian heroes; incense, lighcs. flow'crs, processions, vest¬ 
ments, hymns, which had pleased the people in older cults were domesticated 
and cleansed in the ritual of the Church; and the harsh slaughter of a living 
victim was sublimated in the spiritual sacrifice of the Mass. 

Augustine had protested against the adoration of saints, and in temvs that 
\^oItaire might have used In dedicating hri chapel nr Ferney: “Let us not 
treat the saints as gods; we do not wish to imitate those pagans who adore 
rlic dead. Let us not build them temples, nor raise altars to them; but with 
their relics let us raise an altar to the one god.” The Churcli. however, 
wisely accepted the inevitable anthropomorphism of popular thcokigy. She 
resistedd*** then used, then abused, the cult of martyrs and relics. She opposed 
the worship of images and icons, and warned her faithful that these should 
be reverenced only as syTnbols;but the ardor of public feeling overcame 
these cautions, and led to the excesses that aroused the By taurine iconoclasts. 
The Church denounced magic, aerology, and divination, but medieval, like 
ancient, literature, was full of them; stson people and priests would use the 
sign of the cross as a magic incantation to expel or drive away demons. Exor¬ 
cisms were pronounced over the candidate for baptism, and total nude im¬ 
mersion was required lest a devil should hide in some clothing or oma- 
menr.'"’' The dream cures once sought in the temples nf .Aesculapius could 
now be obtained in the sanctuary of Sts. Cosmas and Damian in Rome, and 
would soon be available ar a hundred shrinca. In such matters it was not the 
priests who corrupted the people, but the peo|)lc who picrsuaded the priests. 
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The soul of the simple man can be moved only through the senses and the 
imagination, by ceremony and miracle, by myth and fear and hope; he will 
reject or transform any religion that does nor give him these. It was natural 
that amid war and desolation, povertj’ and disease, a frightened people should 
find refuge and solace in chapels, churches, and cathedrals, in mystic lights 
and rejoicing bells, in processions, festivals, and colorful ritual. 

By yielding to these popular necessities the Church was enabled to incul¬ 
cate a new moialiu'. Ambrose, always the Roman administrator, had tried to 
fommlate the ethics of Christianity in Stoic terms, convcrtiitg Cicero to his 
needs; and in the greater Christians of the Middle .'\ges, from Augustine to 
Savonarola, the Stoic ideal of self-K:ontroI and uncompromising virtue in¬ 
formed the Chrisrian mold. But that masculine morality was nor the ideal of 
the people. They had had Stoics long enough; they had seen the masculine 
virtues incarnadine half the world; they longed for gentler, quieter waj-s, by 
which men mu^ht be persuaded to live in stability and peace. For the first 
rime in European history the teachers of mankind preached an ethic of kind¬ 
liness, obedience, humility, patience, mercy, purity, chasdt>% and tenderness 
—virtues perhaps derived from the lowly social origins of the Church, and 
their popularity' among women, but admirably adapted to restore order to a 
de-moral-i^cd people, to tame the marauding barbarian, to moderate the vio¬ 
lence of a falling world. 

The reforms of the Church were greatest in the realm of scjc. Paganism had 
tolerated the prf«titure as a necessary mitigation of an arduous monogamy; 
the Church denounced prostitution without compromise, and demanded a 
single standard of fidelity for both sexes in marriage. She did not quite suc¬ 
ceed; she raised the morals of the home, but prosriturion remained, driven 
into stealth and degradation. Perhaps to counterbalance a sexual instinct that 
had run wild, the new moralits' exaggerated chastity into an obsession, and 
subordinated marriage and parentage to a lifelong \Hrginityf or celibacy as an 
ideal; and ir cook the Fathers of the Church some time to rcalbje that no so- 
cierv could survive on such sterile principles. But this puritanic reaction can 
be understood if we recall the licentiousness of the Roman stage, the schools 
of prostitution in some Greek and Oriental temples, the widespread abortion 
and infanticide, the obscene paintings on Pompeian walls, the unnatural vice 
so popular in Greece and Rome, tlic excesses of the early emperors, the 
sensualitv of the upper classes as revealed in Catullus and Martial, Tacitus 
and Juvenal, The Church finally reached a healthier view, and Indeed came 
in time to take a lenient attitude to sins of the flesh. Meanwhile some injury 
was done to the conception of parentage and the family. Too many Chris¬ 
tians of these early centuries thought that they could serve God best—or, 
rather, most easily escape hell—by abandoning their parents, mates, or chil¬ 
dren, and fleeing from the responsibilities of life in the frightened pursuit of 
a selfishly individual salvation. In paganism the family had been the social 
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and religious unit; it was a loss that in medieval Christianity this unit became 
the individual. 

Nevertheless the Church strengthened the family by surrounding mar¬ 
riage with solemn ccremon}', and exalting it from a contract to a sacrotnent. 
By making matrimony indissoluble she raised the security and dignity of the 
wife, and encouraged the patience that comes from hopelessness. For a time 
the status of woman was hurt by the doctrine of some Christian Fathers that 
woman was the origin of sin and the instrument of Satan; but some amends 
were made by the honors paid to the Mother of God. Having accepted mar- 
riage, the Church blessed abundant motherhood, and sternly forbade abor¬ 
tion or infanticide; perhaps it was to discourage these practices that her theo¬ 
logians damned to a limbo of eternal darkness any child that died without 
baptism. It was through the influence of the Church that Valentinlau 1 , in 
374, made infanticide a capital crime. 

The Church did not condemn slaverv. Grthodox and heretic, Roman and 
barbarian alike assumed the institution to be natural and indestructible; a 
few philosophers protested, but they too had slaves. The legislation of the 
Christian emperors in this matter does not compare fav orably n'ith the law^s 
of Antoninus Pius or Marcus Aurelius. Pagan law'S condemned to slavery 
any free woman who married a slave; the law's of Constantine ordered the 
woman to be executed, and the slave to be burned alive. The Emperor Gra¬ 
cia n decreed that a slave who accused his master of any offense except high 
treason to the state should be burned alive at once, without inquiry into the 
justice of the charged"* But though the Qiurch accepted slavery as part of 
the law of w'ar, she did more than any other insricurion of the time to mitigate 
the evils of servitude. She proclaimed, through the Fathers, the principle that 
all men are by nature equal—presumably meaning in legal and moral rights; 
slic practiced the principle in so far as she received into her cxtmmunion all 
ranks and classes: rlrough no slave could be ordained to the priesthood, the 
poorest freedman could rise to high places in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
The Church repudiated the distinction made in pagan law between wTongs 
done TO a freeman and those done to a slave. She encouraged manumission, 
made emancipation of slaves a mode of expiating sins, or of celeb rating 
some good fortune, or of approaching the judgment seat of God. She spent 
great sums freeing from slaverv' Christians captured in w'ard'*' Ne\'ertheJess 
slavery continued throughout the Middle Ages, and died without benefit 
of clergy. 

The outstanding moral disrinction of the Church was her extensive pro¬ 
vision of charity. The pagan emperors had provided state funds for poor 
faniilics, and pagan magnates had done something for their "clients” and 
the poor. But ne;x*r had the world seen such a dispensation of alms as W'as 
now organized by the Church. She encouraged bequests to the poor, to be 
administered by her; some abuses and malversation crept in, but that the 
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ChurcK cirrtcd nut her oblig;iriniw ;ibundaiuly is acrcsrcd l>y rtic jealous emu¬ 
lation of Julian. She helped widows, orphans, the sick or infirm, prisoners, 
victims of natural cat3Stri>phcs; and she frequently intcircned to protect the 
lower orders from unusual exploitation or excessive taxation.In manv cases 
priests, on attaining the episcopacy, gave all their property' to the poor. CliHs- 
rian wonien like Fabiob, Paula, and Melania devoted fortunes to charitable 
work. Following the example of pagan lUiktudhtiina^ the Church or her rich 
laymen founded public hospirtds on a scale never known before, Basil estab¬ 
lished a famous hospital, and the first asylum for lepers, at Caesarea in Cappa¬ 
docia. XenodochU—refuges for wayfarers-rose along pilgrim routes; the 
G>uncil of Nicaea ordered that one should be provided in every citv,V\"idows 
were enlisted n> distribute charity, and found in this work a new significance 
for their lonely lives. Pagans admired the steadfastness of Chrisri.tns in caring 
for the sick in cities stricken with famine or pestilence.**^ 

W’hat did the Church do in these centuries for the minds of men? As 
Roman schools still existed, she did not feel it her function to promote in¬ 
tellectual development. She exalted feeling above iiyrcUcct; in this sense 
Christianity was a “roimntic” reaction against the “classic” trust in reason; 
Rousseau n'as merely a lesser Augustine. Convinced that survival demanded 
organization, that organization required agreement on basic principles and 
beliefs, and that the vast majority of her adherents longed for authoritatively 
established beliefs, the Church defined her creed in unchangcttble dogmas, 
nwde doubt a sin, and entered uiK>n an unending con diet with the fiuent 
intellect and changeable ideas of men. She claimed that through divine revela¬ 
tion she had found the answers to the old problems <jf origin, nature, and 
destiny; “xvc who arc instructed in the knowledge of truth by the I loly 
Scriptures,” wrote Laetanrius (307). “know the beginning of the world and 
its end.” *'® Tertullian had said as much a century' before {197), and had sug¬ 
gested a cloture on philosophy.’" Having displaced the axis of man's concern 
from this world to the next, Christianity offered supernatural explanations 
for liistorical events, and thereby passively discouraged the investigation of 
natural causes; many of the advances made by Greek science through seven 
centuries w ere sacrificed to the ctAinokigy- and biology of Genesis, 

Did Christianity bring a literary decline? Most of the Fathers were hostile 
to pagan literature, as (^rmeated with a ticmonic polytheism and a degrading 
immorality'; hut the greatest of the Fathers loved the classics notwithstanding. 
,ind Christians like Foriunatus. PrueJenrius, jemme. Sidonius, and Ausunius 
aspired ro write verse like X'irgil’s or prose like Cicero’s. Gregory' Xazianzen. 
Clirysostom, Aml>ri»se, Jerome, and .Augustine tiutwetgh. even' in a literary 
sense, their pagan contcmporarits-.Aimuianus, Symmachus, Claudian. Julian. 
But after Augustine prose style decayed; written Latin took over the rough 
vocabulary and careless syntax of the popular speech; and Latin verse for a 
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time dctcriorstcd into doggerel before molding new fonns into nrajescic 
hymns. 

The basic cause of cultural retrogression was not Chrisrianity but barbar¬ 
ism; not rcligiun but war. The human inundations ruined or impoverished 
cities, monasteries, libraries, schools, and made impssible rhe life of the 
scholar or the scientist. Perhaps the destruction would have been worse had 
not the Church maintained some measure of order in a crumbling civUisr.a- 
tion. “Amid the agitarions of the world,’'said Ambrose, “die Church remains 
unmoved; the waves cannot shake her. \^'hile around her every thing is in a 
horrible cliaos. she offers to all the shipwrecked a tranquh port where they 
will find, safety." ““ .And often it was so. 

The Roman Empire had raised science, prosperity, and power to their 
ancient peaks. The decay of rhe Empire in the West, the grow'th of poverty 
and the spread of i-iolence, necessitated some neiv ideal and hope to give men 
consolation in their suffering and courage in their toil; an age of power gave 
ivay to an age of faith. Nor till wealth and pride should rerum in the Renais¬ 
sance would reason rejeer faith, and abandon heaven for utopia. But if, there¬ 
after, reason should fail, and science should find no answers, but should 
multiply knowledge and power without improving conscience or purpose; 
if all utopias should brutally collapse in the changeless abuse of the weak by 
the strong; then men would understand why once their ancestors, In the 
barbarism of those early Christian centuries, turned from science, knowl¬ 
edge, power, and pride, and took refuge for a thousand years in humble faith, 
hope, and charity. 
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I. BRITAIN' BECOMES ENOLANO: 3^5-577 

U NDER Roirian rule every class in Britain flourished eJicept the peasant 
proprietors. The large estates grew at the expense of small holdings; 
rhe free peasant was in many cases bought out, and became a tenant fanner, 
or a proletarian in the tov^tis. Many peasants supported the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders against the landed aristocracy,’ Otherwise, Rontan Britain pros¬ 
pered- Gtics multiplied and grew, wealth moiinredi’’ many homes had cen¬ 
tral hearing and glass windows;® many magnates had luxurious villa-S, British 
weavers already exported those excellent woolens in which they still lead the 
world. A few Rtuitan legions. In the third centurv', sufficed to maintain exter¬ 
nal security and internal peace. 

But in the fourth and fifth centuries security was threatened on every 
front: on the north by tlie Piets of Caledonia; on the cast and south by Norse 
and Saxon raiders; on the west by the unsubdued Celts of Wales and the 
idveniurous Gaels and “Scots" of Ireland. In 564-7 “Scot” and Saxon coasral 
raids increased alarmingly; British and Gallic troops repelled them, but 
Stilicho had to repeat rhe process a generation later. In jSi Maximus, in 407 
the itsurper Constantine, took from Britain, for their personal purposes, 
legions needed for home defense, aud few of these men returned. Invaders 
began to pour over the frontiers; Britain appealed to Stilicho for help (400), 
but he was fully occupied in driving Goths and Huns from Italy and Gaul. 
When a further appeal w'as made to the Emperor Honorius he answered 
that the British must help themselves as best they could/ “In the year 409," 
says Bede, “the Romans ceased to rule in Briraiu.” ® 

Faced with a large-scale invasion of Piets, the British leader \^orTigcm 
invited some North German tribes to come to liis help." Saxons came from 
the region of the Elbe, Angles from Schleswig, Jutes from Jutland, Tradiritm 
—perhaps legend—reports that rhe Jutes arrived in 449 under the command 
of tu'o brothers suspiciously named Hengist and Horsa—i.e,, stallion and 
marc. The vigorous Gcmiaiw drove back the Piets and “Scots," received 
tracts of land as reward, noted the military weakness of Britain, and sent the 
joyful word to their fellows at home.’ Uninvited German hordes landed on 
Britain’s shores; they were resisted with more courage than skill; they alter- 
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natcly advanced and retired through a century of guerrilla war; linally the 
Teutons defeated the British at Deorham (577), and made rhcmseivcs masters 
«f what would later be called Anglc-Iand^Kngland. Most Britons thereafter 
accepted the coiic|uesr, and rninglcd their blood unth that of the ctnit|Ucror5; 
a hardy minority retreated into the mountains of VV'alesand fought on; some 
others crossed the Ghatinel and gave their name to Brittany. The cities of 
Britain were mined by the long contest; transport was dismpted, industry 
decayed; law and order languished, art hibemated,, and the incipient Chris¬ 
tianity of the island was overw helmed by the pagan gods and customs of 
Gcraiany. Britain and its language became Teutonic; Roman law and Insritu- 
rions disappeared- Roman municipal organiKacion was replaced by village 
conununirics. A Celtic clement remained in English blood, phv'siognofiiy, 
character, literature, and art, but remarkably licrle in English speech, -n-hich 
is now a cross bet^veen German and French, 

If we would feel the fever of those bitter days we must turn from history 
to the legends of Arthur and his knights, and their might)' blows to "break 
the heathen and uphold the airlst." St. Ciildas, a Welsh monk, in a strange 
iMfflk, half history and half sermon. On the Detmicthn of Brit jin (54<i?)T 
mentions a "siege of iMons Badonicus" in these wars; and Nennius, a later 
British historian (c. 796), tells of twelve battles that Arthur fought, the last 
at Mt. Badon near Bath.* Geoffrey of Monmouth (i ioor-54) provides 
romantic details: how .Arthur succeeded his father Uther Pendragon as king 
of Britain, opposed the invading Saxons, coniiuered Ireland, Iceland. Nor¬ 
way, and Gaul, besieged Paris in 50,-. drove the Romans out of Bntam, sup¬ 
pressed at great sacrifice of his men the rebeUion of his nephew Modred, 
kilted him in battle at Winchester, was himself niorraily wounded there, and 
died “in the 54ind year of Our Lord’s incarnation.'’ * William of Mabnes- 
bury {(090?“! 143) infomis us tbat 

when Vonmier [Vonigem^s brother] died^ the strength of the 
Brit<Hi$ decdv^i<]f they would soon have perished altogether had 
not Aiiibrosius^ the sole survivor of the Roniims,. ^ ^ quelled the pre¬ 
sumptuous barbarians with the pov^crful aid of the warlike Arthur, 
Artluir long upheld the sinking state, aitd roused the broken spirit 
cif hk eountrjTnen to war. Finally^ at Badon, relying on an 
image of the Virgin which he had affi:sicd to his antior^ he engaged 
* 900 of the enemy single-handed, and dispersed chein v^'ich incredible 
slaughtcr.^^ 

Let us agree that it is incredible. We must be content with accepting Arthur 
as in essenrials a va^uc but historieal figure of the sixth century, probably 
nor a saint, probahlV nut a king." Tire rest we must resign to Chretien of 
IVoycs, the delectable Malory, and the chaste Tennyson. 
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Ih IRELAND: 160-529 

The Irish believe—snd we emnnr gLiinsay rltcm—that their island of “mists 
and mellow fruitfulness” was first peopled by Greeks and Scythians a thou¬ 
sand or more years before Christ, and that tlicir early chieftains—Cuchalam, 
Conor^ Conall—were sons of GtxlJ" Himilco, the Phoenician explorer, 
touched Ireland about 510 B,c., and dcscrilnrd it as ^"populous and fertile.” 
Perhaps in the fifth century' before Christ some Celtic adventurers from Gaul 
or Britain or both crossed into Ireland, and conquered the natives, of whom 
we know nothing. The Celts apjiarently brought with them the iron culture 
of Hallstatr, and a strong kinship organiisadon that made the individual too 
proud of his clan to let him form 3 stable state. Clan foughr clan, kingdom 
fought kingdom, for 3 thousand years; between such wars the ntembers of a 
clan foughr one another; and when they died, good Irishmen, before Sr. 
Patrick came, Avere buried upright ready for battle, with faces turned to^^ ard 
their foes.** Mtist of the kings died in battle, or by assassination.^^ Perliaps 
otit of eugenic obligation, perliaj^s as vicars of gods w!io required first fruits, 
these ancient kin^s, according to Irish tratlltion, had the right to deflower 
ever)" bride before yielding her ro her husband. King Conchobar was praised 
for his especial devotion to this dut)".*^* liach clan kept a record of its mein- 
bers and their genealog)^, its kings and battles and antiquities, “from the 
beginning of the world/* 

I’hc Celts established themselves as a ruling class, and distributed their 
clans in live kingdoms; Ulster, North Leinster, South Leinster, Munster, 
Connaught. Each of the five kings was sovereign, but all the clans accepted 
Tata, iti Meath, os the national capital. There each king was crowned; and 
there, at rhe outset of his feign, he convened the Peis or convention of the 
notables of all Ireland to pass legislation binding on all the kingdoms, to cor¬ 
rect and record the clan genealogies, and to register these in the narional 
archives. To house this assembly King Cormac mac Alrt, in the third century^ 
built a great hall, whose foundations can still be seen. A provincial council— 
the Aonack or Fair—met annuaUy or cricnnially in the capital of each king¬ 
dom, legislated for its area, imposed taxes, and serv'ed as a district court. 
Games and contests followed these convenrions: music, song, jugglery, 
farces, story-telling, pottiy recitals, and many marriages brightened fhe 
occasion^ and a large part of the popularion shared in the f€stivic)^ From this 
distance, which lends enchantment ro rhe view, such a reconciliation of 
centnil government and h>cal freedom seems almost ideal. The FcLs continued 
till 560; the Aonach till 116S, 

The first character w hom w'C may confidently count os historical is Tua- 
chal, Avho ruled Leinster and Meath about a.d. 160* King Niall (f, 358) 
invaded Wales and carried off immense booty, raided Gaul, and was killed 
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(by an Irishman) on rhc river Loire; from him descended most of die huer 
Irish kings ((yNeills). In the fifth year of the reign of his son Laeghairc 
(Leary), St, Patrick came to Ireland. Before this rime the Irish had developed 
an alphabet of straight lines in various combinations’, they had an extensive 
literature of jioetry and legend, transmitted orally; and they had done good 
work in potter)", bronze, and gold. Their religitm was an animistic polythe¬ 
ism, which worshiped sun and moon and divers natural objects, and peopled 
a thousand spots in Ireland with fairies, demons, and elves. A priestly clan of 
white-robed druids practiced divination, ruled sun and winds with magic 
u'ands and wheels, caused magic showers and fires, memotized and handed 
dow'n the chronicles and poctrv of the tribe, studied the stars, educated the 
voung. counseled the kings, acted as judges, formulated laws, and sacrLHced 
to the gods from altars in the open air. Among the sacred idols was a gold- 
covered image called the Crom Crunch; this was the god of all the Irish clans; 
to him. apparently, sacrifice was offered of the first-born child in cve^ 
family perhaps as a check on excessive population. The people believed in 
reincarnation, but thevalso dreamed of a heavenly isle across the sea, ‘ where 
rherc is no wailing or treachery, nothing rough or harsh, but sweet music 
striking upon the ear; a beaut)" of a wondrous land, whose view is a fair 
country, incomjsarablc in its haze." A story told how Prince Conall, moved 
by such descriptions, embarked in a boat of pCiirJ and set out to find this 
happy land. 

Christianity had conre to Ireland a generatitm or more before Patrick. An 
old chronicle, confirmed by Bede, writes, under the year 4^1: * PalJadius is 
ordained by Po|Te Celestine, and is sent as their first bishop to the Irish be¬ 
lievers in Christ." =" PalLidius, however, died within the year; and the honor 
of making Ireland unalterably Catholic fell to her patron saint. 

He was bom in the village of Bonnaventa in western England, of a middle 
class family, about 3 89. As the son of a Roman citizen, he was given a Roman 
name. Patricius. Me received only a niodc.st education, and apitlogizcd for bis 
rasticitai; but he studied the Bible so faithfully that he could quote it from 
memory to almost any purpose. At sLxtcen he was captured by Scot (1 risk) 
raiders and niken to Itcland, where for six years he served as a herder of 
pigs =' In those lonely hours “conversion" came to him; lie p^sed from re¬ 
ligious indlffercnec to intense piety; he describes himself as rising ever)' day 
before dawn to go our and pray in whatever weather-hail or rain or snow. 
At last he csca^ied, found his way to tlie sea, Wiis picked up, desolate, by 
sailors, and was carried to Gaul, perhaps to Italy. He worked his way back 
to England, rejoined his parents, and lived with them a few years. But some- 
thinir called him back to I reland-perhaps some memory of its rural loveliness, 
or the hearw kindliness of its people. He interpreted the feeling as a divine 
messaee. a call to convert the Irish to Cltristianity. He went to Lerins and 
Auxcrrc, studied for the priesthfmd, and was ordained. Wlicn newTi reached 
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AujfsirTC that Pallathus was dead, Patrick was made a bishop, dowered with 
relics of Peter and Paul and sent to Ireland {43s). 

He found there, on the throne of 'I’ara, an enlightened pagan, Laegliairc. 
Patrick faded to convert the king, but won full freedom for his missian. The 
Druids opposed him, and showed the people their magic; Patrick met them 
wdth the formulas of the exorcists—.1 minor clerical order—w'hom he had 
brought with him to cast out demons. In the Confessions that he wrote in his 
old age Patrick tells of the perils he encountered in his work: nveive times 
his life was in danger; once he and his companions were seized, held captive 
a fortnight, and tltrcatened with death; but some friends persuaded the 
captors to sec tlient free.^ Pious tradition tells a hundred fascinating stories 
of his miracles: “he gave sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf,” says 
Nennius,** “cleansed the lepers, cast out devils, redeemed caprives, raised nine 
persons from the dead, and wrote 365 books." But probably it was Patrick’s 
character, rather than his w'Ondets, that converted the Irish—the undoubdng 
confidence of his belief, and the passionate persistence of his work. He was 
not a patient man; he could dispense maledictions and benedictions with 
equal readiness;-* hut even this proud dogmatism convinced. He ordained 
priests, built churches, established monasteries and nunneries, and left strong 
spiritual garrisons to guard his conquests at cverv turn. He made it seem a 
supreme adventure to enter the ccclesUstical state; he gathered about him 
men and ■women of courage and devotion, W'ho endured every privation to 
spread the good news that man was redeemed. He did not convert all Ire¬ 
land; some pockets of pganism and its poctiy- survived, and leave traces to 
this day; but when he died (461) itcouJd be said of him, as of no other, that 
one man had converted a nation. 

Only second to Itim in the affection of the Irish people stands the woman 
W'ho did most to consolidate his victory. St. Brigid, we are told, was the 
daughter of a sk™ and a king; but w't know nothing definite of her before 
476, W’hcn slic took the veil. Overcoming countless obstacles, she founded 
the “Church of the Oak Tree”—CiJI-dara— at a spot still so named, KiJtlarc; 
soon it developed into a monastery, a nunnerv, and a school as famous as 
that which grew at Patrick's Armagh. She died about 5:5, honored througli- 
out the Island; and to.ooo Irish women still bear the name of the “.Mary of 
the Gael." A generation Jaicr Sr. Ruadhan laid a curse ujion Tara; after 55S, 
when King Diamiuid died, the ancient lialls were abandoned, and Ireland's 
kings, still pagan in culture, became Christian in creed. 
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UL PRELUDE TO FRAXCE 


1, The Last Days of Classic Gaul: ^lo-^^So 


Gaul, in the fourth and fifth centuries, was materially the most prosperous, 
intellccruallv the most advanced, of Roman provinces in the West, The soil 
was generous, the crafts were skilled, the rivers and the seas bore a teeming 
trade. State-supported universities Nourished at Narbonne, Arles, Burdcau\, 
loulouse, Lyons, iMarseillc, Poiriers, and Tricrj teachers and orators, poets 
and sages enjoyed a status and acclaim usually reserved for politicians and 
pugilists. ^Vith Ausonius and Sidonius, Gaul took over the litcrar}' leadership 
of Europe. 

Dcciinus Magnus Ausonius was the poet and embodiment of this Gallic 
Silver Age. He was horn at Bordeaux about 310, son of its leading physician. 
He received hb education there, and later told the world, in generous hex¬ 
ameters, the virtues of his teachers, remembering their smiles and fo(getting 
their bIows,“ In the even tenor of his years he too became a professor at 
Bordeaux, taught “grammar” (i.c,, lireranirc) and “rhetoric” (i*e., oratory 
and philosophy) for a generation, and tutored the future Emperor Gratian. 
The sincere affection uith which he writes of bis parents, uncles, wife, chil¬ 
dren, and pupils suggests a home and a life like that of a ninctccnth-ceiiturj' 
university town in the United States. He describes pleasantly the house and 
fields that he inherited from his father, and where he hopes to spend his 


declining years. He says to his wife, In the early years of their marriage: 
“Lee us live alw'ays as we live now, and let us not abandon the names that we 
have given each other in our first love,... Von and I must always remain 
young, and you shall always be bcauriful to me. e must keep no counr of 
the years.” “Soon, however, they lest the first child rharshc gave Itlm, \ ears 
later he commemorated it lovingly: “1 will not leave you iiiiwcpt, my first¬ 
born child, called by my name, just as you were pracridng to change your 
babbling into the first Words of childhood ... we had to mourn your death. 
You lie on your ereat-grandfather's bosom, sharing his gcu'c.” =" I lis wife 
died early in rheu happy marriage, after giving him a daughter and a son. 
He was so deeply bound to her that he never married again; and In his old 
a^e he described with fresh grief the pain of his loss, and the somber silence 
of the litmse that had knowm the care of licr hands and the cadence of her 

His poems pleased his time by their render sentiment, their rural pictures 
the purity of their Latin, the almost \'irgili2n siUMthncss of their verse. 
Paiilmus the future saint, compared his prose ivith Cicero’s, and Symmachus 
could nor find in V^irgil anything lovelier than Ausonius' MoseUa. The poet 
had grown fond of that river while wicli Grarian at 1'ricr; he desenbes it as 
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running through u v<!ry P'.dcn of vincvi^r^ls. orchards, vilints, and ])rfjs]jcring 
farms; for a rime he makes us feel the verdure of its hanks and the music cjf 
its flow; then, with all-cnihracing bathos, he indites a litany to the amiable fish 
to be found in the sircanu This Whitmanesque passion fur cataloguing rcla- 
ti\’‘es, teachers, pupils, fish is not redeemed by \\'hitman’s omnivorous feeling 
and lusty philosoplty; Ausonius, after thirty years of grammar, could hardly 
bum with more than litcrxiry passions. His poems are rosaries of friendship, 
litanies of praise; but those of us who have not knoviot such alluring uncles or 
seductive professors are rarely exalted hy these doxologies. 

When Valcntinian 1 died C 37 y)' Gratian, now Fjiipcrur, called his old 
tutor to him, and showered him and his with pttlitical plums. In quick suc¬ 
cession ,'\usonius was prefect of lllyricum, Italy, Africa, Gaul; finally, at 
sixty-nine, consul. At Im urging, Gratian decreed state aid for education, for 
poets and physicians, and fur the protection of ancient art. Through his in¬ 
fluence Symmachus was made prefect of Rotne. and Paulinus a provincial 
governor! ,\usonJus mourned when Paulinus became a saint; the Umpire, 
threatened everywhere, needed such men, Ausunius too u’as a Christian, but 
not too seriously; his tastes, subjects, meters, and mythology were blithely 
pagan. 

At seventy the old poet returned to llordcaux, to live another twenty 
years. He was non' a grandfather, and c<mld match the filial poems of his 
youth with the grandpa rental fondness of age. “lie not afraid,” he counsels 
his grandson, “though the school resound with many a stroke, and the old 
master wears a scowling face; let no outcry, or sound of stripes, make you 
quake as tlie morning hours move on. That he brandishes the cane for a scep¬ 
ter, that he has a full outfit of birches.., is but the outward show to cause idle 
fears. Your father and mother went through all this in their day, and have 
lived to s«>othe my peaceful and serene old age.” ^ Fortunate Ausonius, to 
liavc lived and died before the barbarian flood! 

ApollinarisSidonius was to Gallic prose in tlic fifth century* what Ausonius 
had been to Gallic poett)' in the fourth, l ie hurst upon the world at Lyons 
(411), where his father was prefect of Gaul, His grandfather had filled rhe 
same office, and hLs mother was a relative of that .Yvitus who would become 
emperor In 455, and whose daughter Sidonius \vould marry in 4^1. It would 
have been difficult to improve upon these arrangements. Papianilla brought 
him as dowry a luxurious villa near Clermont, 1 Jis life for some years was a 
round of visits to and from his aristocratic friends. They were people of 
culture and refinement, with a flair for gambling and idleness;®* they lived 
in their country’ houses, and seldom soiled their hands with politics; they u'crc 
quite incapable of protecting their luxurious case against the invading Goths, 
They did not care for city life; already French and Ikittsh svealth was pre¬ 
ferring the country tc) the town. In these sprawling villas—some with 115 
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rooms—all coijiforrs and elegances \^'crc gatliercd: mosaic floors, columned 
halls, landscape morals, sculptores in marble and bronze, great fireplaces and 
baths, gardens and tennis courts,®** atid environing woods in which ladies and 
gentlemen might hunt with all the gkniour of falconry. Nearly ever)*' villa 
liad a good library, containing the classics of pagan anru]uity and some re¬ 
spectable Christian texts’^ Seveml of Sidonios' friends were book collectors; 
and doubtless there \vcrc in Gaul, as in Rome, rich men who valued good 
bindings above mere contents, and were satisfied wdth the culture they could 
get from the covers of their books, 

Sidonius illustrates the better side of this genteel life—hospital it)', courtesy, 
good cheer, moral decency, ivith a touch of chiseled poetrj' and melodious 
prose. When virus went to Rome to be emjieror, Sidonius accompanied 
ium, and was chosen to deliver the welcoming panegyric (45 6). 1 le returned 
to Gaul a year later M'ith Avims deposed; hut in 468 we find him in Rome 
again, holding the high office of prefect of the city amid the last convulsions 
of the state. Movintj comfortably through the chaos, he described the high 
society of Gaul and Rome in letters modeled upon those of Pliny and Sym- 
inachius. and matching them in vanity and grace. Literature now had little to 
say, and said it with such care that nothing remained but fomt and cliarm, 
At their best there is in these letters that genial tolerance and sympatheric 
understanding of the educated gentleman which has adorned the literature 
of Fnmee since the days when it ivas not yet French. Sidonius brought into 
Gaul the Roman love for gracious atuserics. From Cicero and Seneca through 
Pliny, Symmachus, Macrobius, and Sidonius to Montaigne, Montes<|uicu, 
^'ohai^e, Renan, Saime-Beuve, and .\natolc France Ls one line, almost, by 
bountiful avatars, one mind. 

Lest we misrepresent Sidonius we must add that he was a good Cliriscian 
and a brave bishop. In 4^19, unexpectedly and unwillingly, he found himself 
precipitated from lay status to the episcopacy of Clermont. A bishop in those 
days had to be a civil administrator as w ell ns a spiritual guide; and men of 
c.xpcrictice and wealth like Ambrose and Sidonius liad tjualifi cat ions tliat 
proved more effective than theological erudition. Idm mg little of such learn¬ 
ing, Sidonius had few an.itheiiias to besrow; instead, he gave his silver plate 
to the poor, and forgai'c sin,s with an alarming readiness. I'tom one of his 
letters w'e perceive that the prayers of his flock were sometimes interrupted 
by refreshments.*^ Reality broke into this pleasant life when Func, King of 
the \’'isigoths, decided to annex Auvergne. Kach summer, for four years, 
rhe Goths laid siege to Clcnnom, its capital. Sidonius fought them with 
diplomacy and prayer, but failed; when at the city fell he was taken 
captive, and was imprisoned in a fortress near Carcassonne (475}. Two years 
later he was released and restored to his see. Mow long he survived we do 
not know; bur already at forty-five he wished 10 be delivered from the 
pains and burdens of present life by a holy death. He hatl lost faith in the 
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Roman Eiiipiic. and now put all Kis hopes for civilization in the Roman 
Church, llic Church forgave him his hdf-pagan poetry, and made him a 
saint. 


2. The Franks: j-fO-fti 

With the death of Sidonius the night of barbarism closed down upon Gaul. 
W'^e must not exaggerate that darknes:. iMen still retained economic skills, 
traded goods, minted coinage, composed poeir}% and practiced arr^ and 
under Eurlc (466-84) and Alaric II (484-507) the \Tsigodiic kingdom in 
southwestern Gaul was sufficiently orderly, civilized, and progressive to 
draw' praise from Sidonius himself,*^ In 506 Abrlc II issued a Hreviffriinii, or 
summar^^ of laws for his realm; ir was a comparatively enlightened code, 
reducing to rule and reason the relations between the Romanu-GaIJic popu¬ 
lation and its conquerors. A like code was enacted (510) by the Burgundian 
kings W'ho had peaceablv established their people and pow'cr in southeastern 
Gaul. Until the revival of Roman law at Bologna in the eleventh ccntur\% 
Latin Europe would be governed by Gothic and Burgundian codes, and the 
kindred laws of the Franks. 

History picks up the Franks in ^40, when the Emperor Aurclian defeated 
them near Main'/.. The Ripujuian Franks—“of the bank"—settled early in the 
fifth centurj’ on the w'CSt slopes of the Rhine; they capttired Cologne (463), 
made it their capital, and extended their power m the Rhine valley from 
Aachen to .Metz. Some Frank tribes remained on the east side of the ri\‘cr, 
and gave their name to Franconia. 1 he Salic Franks may have taken their 
distinguishing name from the river Sata (now' Ijssel) in the Netherlands. 
Thence they moved south and west, and about 356 occupied the region be¬ 
tween the Meuse, the ocean, and the Somme. For the most part their spread 
was by peaceful migration, sometimes by Roman invitation to settle sparsely 
occupied lands; by these diverse ways northern Gaul had become half Frank 
by 430. They brought their Germanic language and pagan faith with them; 
so that during the fifth century Larin ceased to be the speech, and Christianity 
the religion, of the peoples along the lower Rhine. 

l*hc Salic Franks described themselves, in the prologue to their "Salic 
Law',” as “the glorious people, wise in council, noble in body, radiant in 
health, excelling in beauty, daring, quick, hardened ,., this is the people that 
shook the cruel yoke of the Romans from its neck." ** They considered 
themselves not barbarians but self-liberated freemen; Frank meant free, 
enfrOTc/jised, They were tall and fair; knotted their long hair in a tuft on 
the head, and let if fall thence like a horse's tail; wore mustaches but no beards; 
bound their tunics at the waist with Icarhcf belts cox'ered with segments of 
enameled iron; from this belt hung ssvord and battlc-av, and articles of toilet 
like sckstirs and combs.*' The men, as well as the women, were fond of 
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jewelry', and APorc rings, arralers, and beads, I*'very able-bodied male Avas a 
warrior, raught from vouih to ton, leap, swim, and throw his lancc or ax to 
its mark. Courage was the supreme virtue. For which murder, rapine, and 
rape niight be readily forgiven. Bur history, by telescoping one dramatic 
event into the next, leaves a fabe impression of the Franks as merely warriois. 
Their conquests and battles t^'crc no more numerous, and far less extensive 
and dcstructi\'e, than our own. Their laws show them engaged in agriculture 
and handicrafts:, making northeastern Gaul a prosperous and usually peaceful 
rural sneiet)'. 

'Hie Salic Law was fortnukted early in the skth century, probably in the 
same generation that saw Jusriitian’s full development of Roman law, \A c 
are toTd that ‘‘four venerable chieftains” wrote it, and that it iivas examined 
and approved by three successive assemblies of the people.®^ Trial was largely 
by “compurgation” and ordeal, A sufScienc number of quahfied witnesses 
attesting the good character of a defendant cleared him of any charge of 
which he was not evidently guilty* The number of witnesses required varied 
\tdth the cnonniry of the alleged" crime: seventy-rwo could free a supposed 
murderer, but when the chastity of a queen of France u'as in question, three 
hundred nobles were needed to certify the paternity of her child.^ If the 
matter at issue still stood iu doubt, the law of ordeal was invoked. The ac¬ 
cused. bound hand and foot, might be flung into a river, to sink if innocent, 
to float if guikv (fiir the water, having been exorcised by religious ceremony, 
would reject a sinful person) or the accused would be made to walk bare¬ 
foot through fire or over red-hot irons; or to hold a red-hot iron in his hand 
for a given dme; or to plunge a bare arm into boiling water and pluck out an 
object fr<}m the bottom. Or accuser and accused would stand with arms out¬ 
stretched in the form of a cross, until one or the other proclaimed his guile 
by Jetting his arm fall with fatigue; or the accused would take the consecrated 
H^fer of"the Eucharist and, if guilty, would surely be struck down by God; 
or trial by contbat would decide benvecn two freemen when legal evidence 
still left a reasonable doubt. Some of these ortleals were old in history: the 
Avesta indicates that the ordeal of boiling water was used by the ancient 
Persians; the laws of Manu (before a4j* i oo) mention Hindu ordeals by sub¬ 
mersion; and ordeals by fire or hot irons appear in Sophocles’ Antigone.*^ 
The Semites rejected ordeals as impious, the Romans ignored them as super¬ 
stitious; the Germans developed tbem to the full; the Christian Church 
reluctantly accepted them, and surrounded them with rcligiotis ceremony 

and solemn oath. * , •. * 

Trial bv combat was as old as ordeal. Saxo Crammaticus describes it as 
compulsorv in Denmark in the first ccntuiy a.d.; the laws of the Angles, 
Saxons, Franks. Burgundians, and Lombards indicate its general use among 
titem- and St. Patrick found it in Ireland, ^^hen a Roman CTirbrian com¬ 
plained to the Burgundian King Gundobad thatsuch a trial would decide not 
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guilt bur skill, the King replied: ‘'Is ir not mie that the issue 0/ wars and 
combats is directed by the judgment of God, and that His Providence awards 
the victory' to the just ciiusc-’’''' The conversion of the barbarians to Chris- 
tianity merely clianged the name of the deitj' whose judgment was invoked, 
\^■'c cannot judge or understand these customs unless w'c pur ourselves in the 
place of men who took it for granted that God entered causally into every 
event, and would not connive at an unjust verdict. With such a dire test to 
face, accusers miccrtain of their case or their evidence would think twice 
before bothering the courts with their complaints; and guiltj' defendants 
would shirk the ordeal, and offer compensation in its place. 

For ncarh^ evcr\' crime had its price; the accused or convicted man might 
usually absolve himself by paving ^ wergild or “man-payment'—one third 
to the government, two thirds to the Adcrim or his family. iTie sum varied 
with the social rank of the tictim, and an econunucal criminal had to take 
many facts into consideration. If a man ininiodestly stroked the hand of a 
woman he was to be fined fifteen denarii (Si.a >); * if he so stroked her upper 
arm, he paid thirt^'-five denarii (Sj.;5); if he touched her unwilling bosom 
he paid forty-five denarii {56.75).'= This w^as a tolerable rariff in comparison 
with other fines: 1500 denarii ($575) for the assault and robbery of a Frank 
bv a Roman, 1400 for the assault and robber)' of a Roman by a Frank, 8000 
denarii for killing a Frank, 4000 for killing a Romau: so low had the mighry 
Roman fallen in the eyes of his cont|Ucrors. If, as not seldom happened, satis- 
factory compensarion was not received by the victini or his relatives, they 
might rake their own revenge; in this w ay vendettas might leave a trail of 
blood through many generations, W^ergild and judicial combat ivere the best 
expedients that primitive Germans could devise to wean men from vengeance 
ttt law. 

The most famou.s clause in the Salic Law read: ‘*C)f Salic land no portion 
of the inheritance shall go to a woman” (lix, d); on this basis, in the four¬ 
teenth century, France would reject the claim of the English King Ed^vard 
III tt» the French throne through his mother Isabelic; whereupon would 
follow the 1 lundrcd Years’ War. The clause applied only to realty, which 
was presumed to require for its protection the mLlit:u-y power of a nialc. In 
general the Salic L.iw did no seiA-ice to women, ft exacted a double wergild 
for their murder,^' valuing them as the possible mothers of many men. But 
(like early Roman law) it kept women under the perpetual wardship of 
father, husband, or son; it made death the penalty for adultery by the W'tfe, 
but asked no penalty of the adulterous malc;^* and it permitted divorce at the 
husband’s whim.^* Custom, if not law. allow ed polygamy to the Frank kings. 


• Tlie Salic Uw (siv) equine* the deMrios as onc-fordctli of a solidus, whieti then conwtned 
one sixth of an ounce of gnli or Sj.Sj ht the United State* of Aintrka tti 1946. The mcdie^'*! 
scawiw of gnJd and qurteiiey gave to the sums mentioned in the tem 4 much greater piirqhA*- 
ing or jraniAingpower than they wouldhnre toikv. 
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The first Fnok king known by name was the Chlodio wlio attacked 
Cologne in 451* Aiitius defeated him, bur Chlodio succeeded in occupying 
Gaul as far s^xst as tlic Somme, and making Toumai his capital. A possibly 
legendary successor, Merovech ("Son of the Sea”?), gave his name to the 
Merovingian dynast)’, which ruled the Franks till 751. Merovech s son Chil- 
dcric seduced liasina, wife of a Thurinjiian king; she went to be his queen, 
saying she knew no man wiser, stronger, or handsomer. The child of tlreir 
union was Clovis, w'ho founded France and gave his name ro eighteen French 
kings,* 

CloAis inlicrited the Merovingian throne in 4S1, aged fifteen. Hb realm 
was then a mere comer of Gaul; other Frank tribes ruled the Rhineland, and 
the Virfgothic and Burgundian kingdoms in southern Gaul had been made 
fully independent bv’ the fall of Rome. Northwest Gaul, still noininally 
under Roman p>\ver, w'as left defenseless. Oovls invaded it, captured tov^'ns 
and dignitaries, accepted ransoms, sold spoils, bought rroojis, supplies, and 
arms, advanced to SoLs.'ions,;md defeated a “Roman” army (48^!i). Duringthc 
nevt ten years he extended his conquests till they toucltcd Brinrany and the 
Loire. He won over the Gallic population hy leaving them in possession of 
their lands, and the orthtxlox Christian clergA' by respecting their creed and 
their wealth. In 493 he married a Christian, Clothildc, who soon converted 
him from patjanism to Niccnc Christianity. Remi, bishop .and saint, baptised 
him at Reims before an audience of prelates and notables judiciously invited 
from all Gaul; and 3000 soldiers followed Clovis to the font. Perhaps Clovis, 
longing to reach the .Mediterranean, thought France n as worth a Mass. The 
orthodo.v |M>pulation in \’islgothic and Burgundian Gaul now looked 
askance at their .Arian rulers, and became the secret or open allies of the 
young Frank king. 

Alaric 11 saw the oncoming tide, and tried to turn it back with fair words. 
He invited ClfU'is to a conference; they nret at AmboLse, and pledged last¬ 
ing friendship. But .Alaric, returning to I'oulousc, arrested some orthodox 
bishops for conspirinti with the Franks. Clovis summoned his martial assem¬ 
bly and said: '*1 rake it very hard tliat these Aria ns hold part of Gaul. Let us 
go with God s help and cotHjucr them,” *'■ Alaric defended himself as well as 
he could w-ith a divided people; he was defeated at \'ouille, near Poitiers 
(507}, and waji slain bv Clo\'is* liand, “After Clovis hud sjuent the winter in 
Bfjrdeaux,” SHiysGregorv' of *routs, "and liad taken all the treasures of Alaric 
from Toulouse, he went to besiege .Angoulcmc, And the Lord gave him such 
crace that the walks fell down of their own accord”; '**' here, so soon, Ls the 
characteristic note of the medieval chronicler. Sigebert, the old king of the 
Ripviariart Franks, had long been an ally of CloAns. To Sigehert s .son Clovis 
now suggested the advantages that would come from Sigebert s death, T he 


* Clilodwig, I.udwij, Clni'is, Louis ate nne name. 
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son killed his father; Clovis sent professions of friendship to the parricide, 
and agents to murder him; this having been arrended to, Clovis marched to 
Cologne, and pcrsuatled the Ripuarian chieftains to accept him as their king. 
*“F.vcry day," says Gregory, “God caused his enerincs to fall beneath his 
hand .,. because he walked with a right heart Wfore the Lord, and did the 
things that were pleasing in His sight.” 

The concjiicrcd Arlans were readily converted to the orthodoA faith, and 
their clergv', by omitting an iota, were allowed to retain their clerical rank. 
Clovis, rich with captives, slaves, spoils, and benedictioas, moved his capital 
to Paris. There, four years later, he died, old at forty-five. Queen Oothildc, 
having helped to make Gaul France, "came to Tours after the death of her 
husband, and served there in the church of St, Martin, and tiu'clt in the place 
with the greatest chastity and kindness all the days of her life." 


5. The Mer&vhtgiirns: ^u-6t^ 

Clovis, who had longed for sons, had too many at his death. To avoid a 
war of succession he divided his kingdom among them; Childebert received 
the region of Paris, Chlodomcr that of Orleans, Chlotar that of Soissons, 
Theodoric that of Meet and Reims. Whh harbariaTi energy they continued 
the policy of unification by conquest. They took Thuringia m 5 jo. Bur¬ 
gundy in 534. Provence in 536, Bavaria and Sw-abia in 555“^ and Chlotar T, 
outliving his brothers and inheriting their kingdoms, governed a Gaul vaster 
than any later France. Dying (561), he redivided Gaul into three parts: the 
Reims and Metz region, known as Austrasia (!,c„ East), went to his son Sige- 
bert; Burgundy to Gonthram; and to Chilperic the Soissons region, known 
as Ncustria Northwest). 

From the day of Oovls’ marriage the history of France has been bisc.vual, 
mingling love and w'ar. Sigebert sent costly presents to Ath.anagikl, 
gothic king of Spain, and asked for his daughter Brunhilda; Athanaglld, 
fearing the Frankseven when they bore gifts, consented; and Brunhilda wme 
to grace the halls of Mere and Reims (5615). Chilperic was envious; all that 
he luul was a simple wife, Audovera, and a rmigh concubine, Frcdcgiinda. 
He asked Athanagild for Brunhilda's sister; Gakwintha came to Solsaons 
and Chilperic loved her. for she had brought great treasures. But she was 
older than her sister. Chilperic returned to the arms of Fredcgunda Gal- 
swintha proposed to go back to Spain; Chilperic had her strangled (5d?) 
Sigebert declared war upon Chilperic, and defeated him; but two slaves sent 
by Fredegunda assassinated Sigebert. Bnmhiida n-as captured, escaped 
crowned her young son Childebert II, and ruled ably in his name ^ * 

Chilperic is described to us as “the Nero and Herod of our time,” ruthless, 
murderous, lecherous, gluttonous, greedy for gold. Gregory of Touts, our 
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sole aiiihorlt>' for this pijirrair, partly explains ir by making him also the 
Frederick 11 of his age. Chilperic, he tells us, scoffed at the idea of three per¬ 
sons in one God, and at the conception of God as like a man; held scandalous 
discussions with Jews; protestctl against the ’vcc-alth of the Church and the 
political activits' of the bishops; annulled wills made in favor of churches; 
sold bishoprics to the highest bidders; and tried to remove Gregory himself 
from the see of Tours Tlie poet Fonunatus described the same king as a 
s^mthesis of virtues, a just and genial ruler, a Cicero of eloquence; but Chil- 
[leric had rewarded Forcunatus’ verse."* 

Chilperic was stabbed to death in 5S4, possibly by an agent of Brunhild a. 
I le left an infant son, Chlotar II, in whose stead Fredegunda ruled Neusrria 
with as much skill, perfidy, and cruelty as any man of the time. She sent a 
young cleric to kill Brunhilda; when be re turned unsuccessful she had his 
hands and feet cut off; but these items too are from Gregory*.” Aleanwhile 
the nobles of Auscrasia, encouraged by Chlorar 11 , raised revolt after revolt 
against the imperious Brunhilda; she controlled them as well as she could by 
diplomacy tempered with assassination; finally they deposed her, aged eighty, 
tortured her for three days, tied her by hair, hand, and foot to the tail of a 
horse, and lashed the horse to flight (614). Chlotar II inherited all three 
kingdoms, and the Frank realm was again one. 

From this red chronicle we may exaggerate the barbarism that darkened 
Gaul h.irdlv a centurjf after the urbane and polished Sidonius; men must And 
some substitute for elections. The unifying work of Clovis was undone by 
his descendants, as that of Charlemagne would be; but at least government 
continued, and not all Gauls could afford the polygamy and brutality of 
their kings-The apparent autocracy of the monarch was limited by the jwwer 
of jealous nobles; he rewarded their services in administration and war with 
estates on which they were practically sovereign; and on these great demesnes 
began the feudalism that would fight the French monarchy for a thousand 
years. Serfdom grew, and slaver)'- received a new lease of life from new wars. 
Industry’ passed fr*nn the towns to the manors; the towns shrank in size, and 
fell under the control of the feudal lords; commerce was sdil active, bur 
hindered by unstable currencies, highwa)' briganda^, and the rise of feudal 
tolls. Famine and pestilence fought successfully against the eager rcproduc- 
tivencss of men. 

The Frank chieftains imermarried with what remained of the C^allo- 
Roman senatorial class, and generated the aristocracy of France, It \> as in 
tlicse centuries a nobility’ of force, relishing war, scorning letters, proud ol 
its long beards and silken roiws, and almost as polygamous as any Moslem 
save Mohammed, Seldom has an upper class shotvn such contempt for moral¬ 
ity. Conversion to Christianity’ had no effect upon them; Christianity' seemed 
to them merely an expensive agency of rule and popular paciflearion; and in 
“the triumph of barbarism and religion" barbarism dominated for five cen- 
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nines. Assassination, parricide, fratricide, torture, mutilation, treadierv. 
adultety, and incest mitigated the boredom of rule, Chilpcric. we are toM, 
ordered every joint in Slgila the Goth to lie burned with vi'hite-hot irons, 
and each limb to be rorn from its socket.^' Charibert bad as mistresses two 
sisters, one a nun; Dagoberr (<{18-39) I’^d three wives at once. Scicual ex¬ 
cesses perhaps accounted for the exceptional sterilit;;^ of the ,\terovingian 
kings: of Ciovis’ four sons only Cklotar had issue; of Oihitar's four sums only 
one had a child. The kings married at fifteen, and were cxiunisted at tbirt)'^; 
many of them died before the age of twcnry-eiglit “ By 614 the Merovingian 
hoiLSC had spent its energy, and was ready to be replaced. 

Amid this chaos education barely survived. By Soo iitcraci,^ had liccome 
a luxury of the clergy. Science was almost extinct. -Medicine remained,, for 
we hear of court physicians; but among the people magic and prayer seemed 
better than drugs. Gregory, Bishop of Tours (5 denounced as sinful 

the use of medicine instead of religion as a means of curintj: illness. In his 
own sickness he sent for a physician, hut soon dismissed him as inefTcetuaJ; 
then he drank a glass of water containing dust from Sr. .Martin’s tdmb, and 
was completely cured “ Gregory hintself was the chief prose writer of his 
rime. He knew personally several .Merovingian kings, and occasional! v serv'cd 
as their emissaries; his History of ibe Frjjiks is a crude, disorderly, preju¬ 
diced, superstitious, and vivnd firsthand account of the later Merovingian age. 
1 1 is Latin Ls corrupt, vigorou-S, direct; he apoiogi7.es for his bad ^ammnr, 
and hopes that sins of grammar will not be punished on Judn-ment Dav.®^ He 
accepts miracles and prodigies with the trusrful imagination of a child or the 
genial shrewdness of a bishop; “we shall mingle together in our talc the 
miraculous doings of the saints and the slaughters of the nations.” ** [n 5g7, 
he assures us, snakes fell from the sky, and a village with alt its buildings .and 
inhabitants suddenly disappeared,®® He denounces everything in anyone 
guilty of unbelief or of injury to the Church; but he accepts without flinching 
the barbarities, treacheries, and immoralities of the Church's faithful sons. 
His prejudices are frank, and can be easily discounted. The final impression 
is one of engaging simplicit)'. 

After him rhe literature of Gaul becomes predominantly religious in coo- 
tenr, barbarous in language and fomi-witb one shining exception. Venantius 
Fortunatus (tf. 53o-<iio) was Iwim in Italy and educated at Ravenna; at 
thirty-five he moved to Gaul, wrote lauds for fts bishops and tiucens, and 
dcvcbfied a platonic afTcction for Radegunda, wife of the first Qilorar 
When she founded a convent Fortunatus became a priest, her chaplain, and 
finally bishop of Poiriers. He wrote prerc>' poeins in honor of potentates and 
saints; twenty-nine w Gregory of Tours; a life of St. Alartin in heroic verse- 
above all. some sonorous hymns, of which one, l^ojige fmgtij, in.spiretl 
Thomas Aiiuinas to a similar thcitic and still higher performance, while 
another, Vexilh regis, became a lasting part of Catholic liturgy, fie niinglcd 
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fccliii:!' aUmirablv vi'kh piictic skill; rtiiding his fresh and genial lines we 
discover the existence tif kindliness, sincerity, and the ttndercst sentiment 
amid the royal brutalities of the Merovingian age. 


IV. vtsifiOTiiiC SPAix: 456-711 


In 410. as Ave have seen, the X^'isignths of Gaul recapttircd Spain from the 
X'^andals, and remrned it to Rome. But Rome could not defend it; eighteen 
years later the Suevi emerged from their hills in the northwest, and overran 
the peninsula. The V'lsigorhs under Thcodoric 11 (45®) turic (466) 
came down again across the Pyrenees. rccont|ucred most of S[Hiin. and this 
rime kept the country' as tJfcir own. A Visiguthic dynasty ruled Spain there¬ 
after till the coming of the .Moors. 

At Toledo the new monarchy built a splendid capital and gathered an 
opulent coitrc. Athanagild (564-7) and Leovigild (568-86) were strong 
rulers, who defeated Frank invaders in the north and Byzantine armies in the 
south; it was the wealth of Arhaiiagild that won for his Jaughten: the privi¬ 
lege of being murdered as Frank (queens. In 589 King Recared changed his 
faith, and that of most V'isigorhs in Spain, from Anaii to orthodox Christian¬ 
ity; perhaps he had read the Iiisrorv of Alaric 11 . Fhe bishops now becan^ 
the chief support of the tnonarcliv. and the chief piwer in the state; by their 
superior education and organization they dominated the nobles who sat with 
them in the ruling councils of Totcd<n though the king’s authority was 
theoretically absf^lute. and he chose the bishops, these councils elected him, 
and exacted pledges of policy in advance. Under the guidance of the clergy 
asv'stcm of laws was promulgated (634) «'htch was the most coin pc tent and 
least tolerant of all the barbarian ewies. It improved procedure by weighing 
the evidence of vi itnesscs rather than the character ccrtihcatcs ot friends; 
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sac down bv a well. His eye was caught bv the deep furrow in a stone at the 
edge; a pa^ng maiden explained that the furrow was worn by the attrition 
of the rope that lowered and raised the bucket, “If," said Isidore to himself, 
“Uv daily nsc the soft rope could pcnetr.itc the stone, surely perseverance 
could overcome the dullness of my brain." 1 Ic returned to his father's house, 
and became the learned Bishop of Seville.^‘ Actually we know little of 
his life. Amid the chores of a conscientious cleric he found time to write 
half a dozen boetks. Perhaps as an aid to memory he compiled through many 
years a medley of passages, on all subjects, from pagan and Christian au¬ 
thors; his friend Braulio, Bishop of SaTagos.sa, urged him to publish these 
excerpts; yielding, he transformed theni into one of the most influential 
books of the Middle Ages—fry sk’e orighiuw }ibri xx (T-'xenty 
Books of Etyjftolog^es or Origins)—rtow a volume of 900 octavo pages. It 
is an encyclopedia, but not alphabetically arranged; it deals successively 
with grammar, rhetoric, and logic as the “trivium”; then with arithmetic, 
geometry, music, and astronomy as the “tjuadrivium'’; then with medicine, 
law', chronology, theology, anatomy, physiology, /oology, cosmijgraphy, 
physical geography, architecture, surveying, mincral<gy, agriculture, war, 
sports, ships, costumes, furnirure, domestic utensils.,,; and under each topic 
it defines, and seeks the origin of, the basic terms. Alan, we learn, is called 
h&fno because God made him from the earth (bir/m/r) ; the knees arc gefiaa 
because in the foetus they lie uppo.sicc the checks (ge^we).*'” Isidore was an 
industrious, if indiscriminate, scholar; he knew' considerable Greek, was fa¬ 
miliar with Lucretius (rarely mentioned in the Middle Ages), and preserved 
in extracts many passages of pagan literature tliat would otherwise have been 
lost, I lis w'ork is a farrago of weird etymologies, incredible miracles, fanciful 
allegorical interpretations of the Scriptures, science and historv distorted to 
prove moral principles,and factual errors that a little obser\'arion would have 
set straight. His book stands as a lasting monument to the ignorance of his 
rime. 

Of the arts in VisigotliicSpin almost nothing remains. .Apparently Toledo, 
Italica, Cf>rdov3, Granada, Merida,and other cities had fine churches,palaces, 
and public buildings, designed in classic styles but distinguished by Christian 
sjTubols anti Byzantine ornament."’' In the palaces and cathedral of I'oledo, 
according to Arab historians, Arab ctintjucrors found twenty-hve gold and 
jcw'elcd crowns; an illuminated Psalter written upon gold leaf with ink made 
of melted rubies; tissues inw'ovcn, armor inlaid, sw'ords and daggers studded, 
vases filled, with jcw'clry; and an emerald table inwrougiu with silver and 
gold-one of many costly gifts of the Visigothic rich to their protective 
Church. 

Under the Visigothic regime the c,vpIoitation of the simple or unfortunate 
by the clever or the strong continued as under other governmental forms. 
Princes and prelates united in a majestj' of Bccular or religious ceremonies, 
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tabus, anti terrors to subdue the passions, and tjuict the though ts, of the popu¬ 
lace. Property ^ras concentrated in the hands of a few; the great gulf betsvecn 
rich and poor, between Christian and Jew, divided the nation into three 
states; and when the Arabs came, the poor and the Jcws connived at the over¬ 
throw of a monarchy and a Church that had ignored their poverty or op¬ 
pressed their faith. 

In 708, on the death of the fcchic king Witiza, the aristocracy refused the 
throne to his children, but gave it to Roderick. The sons of Witka fled to 
Africa, and asked the aid of Moorish chieftains. The iMoorsnuide some tenta¬ 
tive raids upon the Spanish coast, found Spain divided and almost defenseless, 
and in 711 came over in fuller forcc.Thc armies of Tariq .and Roderick joined 
battle on the shores of Lake Janda in the province of Cadiz; parr of the Visi- 
gotluc forces went over to the Moors; Roderick disappeared. ITie victorious 
Moslenxs advanced to Seville, Cordova, Toledo; several towns opened their 
gates to the invaders. The Arab general Musa esmblished himself in the capital 
(713). and announced that Spain now belonged to the prophet Mohammed 
and the caliph of Damascus. 


V. OSTROGOTIItC IT.ALY: 493-53$ 

1. Thcodoric 

AVhen Attila’^s empire crumbled at his death (453) the Ostrogoths whom 
he had subdued regained their independence. The B)’zantinc emperors paid 
thcTti to drive other Gennan barbarians n'csrw'ard. rewarded them with Pan- 
nonia. and rook Thcodoric, the seven-year-old son of their King Theodemir, 
to Constantinople as a hostage for t^rogothic fidelity. In eleven years at 
the Byzantine court Thcodoric acquired intelligence without cducarion, 
absorbed the arts of war and government, but apparently never learned to 
write.”* He won the admiration of the Emperor Leo I; and when Theodemir 
died {475), Leo recognized Thcodoric as king of the Ostn^oths. 

Leo's successor Zeno, fearful that Thcodoric might trouble Byzantium, 
suggested to him the conquest of Italy. Odoacer liad formally acknowledged, 
actually Ignored, the Eastern emperors; I'heudoric, Zeno hoped, might bring 
Italy back under Byzantine rule; in any case the two leaders of dangerous 
tribes would amuse cadi other u'hilc 2 kmo studied theology. Thcodoric liked 
—some say propounded—the idea. As Zeno's patrichts he led the Ostrogoths, 
including j 0,000 warriors, across the Alps (488). The orthodox bishops 
of Italy, disliking Odoaccr's Arjanism. supported the Arian invader as rep¬ 
resenting an almost orthodox emperor. ^V'irh their help Thcodoric broke 
Odoaccr’s sturdy resistance in five years of war, and persuaded him to a 
compromise peace. He invited Odoacer and his son to dine wnth him at 
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Ruvcnna, fed chern gtncrcmsl\% and slew then; his own hand (495), So 
rrcacheronsly began one of rhe most enlightened reigns in histf>r)\ 

A few campaigns brought under Thcodoric^s rule rhe western Balkans 
southern ItiJy. and Sicily. (le maintained a formal subordinarion ro Bjrican- 
tium, struck coins only in the emperor's nmne. and u rore with due deference 
to the Sciia[e that srill sat in Rome. He took the title of rt^x fir king; but this 
ternu once so hateful to Rornaits, was now generally applied to rulers of re¬ 
gions that ackno\x'lcdgcd the sovereignty^ of By/^nduni. He accepted the 
laws and institutions of the late Western tlmpire, ^xalously protected its 
monuments and fom;s. and devoted his energy and intelligence to restoring 
orderly government and economic prosperity among the people whom he 
had coiiqucFcd. Me confined his Goths 10 police and military scia'ecc, and 
quieted their grumbling with ample pay; adminiscradon and the courts re¬ 
main td in Roman hands. Two thirds of the soil of Italy s^ere left to the Roman 
popnlatjom erne third was distributed among the Goths; even so not all the 
arable land was tilled, Thendoric ransomed Ruman capti^'cs from other na¬ 
tions, and settled them as peasant proprietors in Italy. The Pontine .Marshes 
were drained, and returned to cultivation and health. Believing in a regulated 
economy, Theodoric Issued an “Edict Concerning Prices to be Maintained 
at Ravenna*^; we do not know what prices decreed; we arc told tltat 
the cost of food, in Theodoric’s reign, was one third lower than l>cfore;'® 
bur this may have been due less to regularion tl^an to peace. He reduced gov¬ 
ernmental personnel and salaries^ ended state subsidies to the Church, and 
kept tajteslow, I lis revenues nevertheless sufficed to rejiairmuch of the dam¬ 
age rhat invaders had dtme to Rome and Italy, and to erect at Ravenna a 
modest palace and the churches of Sant' Apollinare and San \^itale. \^erona, 
Pavia, Naples, Spokto, and other halian cities rccot'cred under hLs rule all 
the archircctuml splendor of their brightest davs. 1 hough an Arian, I'heo- 
doric protected the ortlmdoK Church in her propcrr\^ and w'orship; and his 
nunisrer Cassiodtirus, a Catholic, phrased in memorable words a policy of 
religious freedom: “M'c cannot command religion, for no one can be forced 
to believe against his will.^^’'^ A llyrjJntinc bisEorian, ProcopiuSt in the fol¬ 
lowing genemtion, indited an im|>artia| tribute to the * 4 jarhariao*^ king: 

Theodf»ric \va£ cxcccdinglr careful to uljservc justice * . , and 
attained the highest degree i>f wisdnm and iiiarLlinc^s. , , , Althou!>h 
in name he was a usurper, yet in fact he was as truly an empernr as 
any w^hn have distinguifihed themselves in this office from the be¬ 
ginning of rime. Both rhe Gorhs and the Romans loved him greatly, 

. . . When he died he had not only made himself an ubJecE of terror 
to his enemies, hut he also left tu his subjects a keen sense of bercavc- 
rnrnt and loss.^ 
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3. Eoethhts 

In this c nv iron men r of security'' and peace Latin litcrarure in Italy had its 
final fling. Flavins Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus (4Sor-573) sen'ed as sco¬ 
re rarj' to btith Odoacer and Theodnric. At the laner’s suggestion he wrote 
a History of the Gor/jr,”'* whicli aimed to show supercilious Romans that the 
GothSf too, had behind them noble ancestors and hensic deeds. Perhaps more 
ohjccrively Cassiodorus compiled a Chroniemu n chronological history of 
the ii'orld from Adam to‘rheodoric. At the close of his long political career 
he published as Vnn'ije a collection of his letters and state papers^ some a little 
ab^rd, some a bit bombastic, many revealing a high level of morals and 
statesmanship in the nnnister and his king, Abour 540, having seen the min 
and fall of both the govern 11 lents that he had served, he retired to his estate 
at St|uillace in Calabria, founded tn-o monasteries, and lived there as half 
monk and half grandee till hLs death at the age of ninen'^-three. He taught his 
fellow monks to copv manuscripts, pagan as well as Christian, and provided 
a special room—the scriptorittm—fot this work. 1 ILs example was followed 
in other religious institutioits, and much of our modern treasure of ancient 
literature is the result of the monastic copying iniriated by Gissiodorus. In 
his last years he composed a te>.-tbtKik-//ir/iVf/W(?/reydranarrtwr ct hnwirmrjmi 
lectiojtimi-or Course of Religiotn oud Secn/jr SrwdiM-which boldly de¬ 
fended the Christian reading of pagan literature, and adopted from Martiamis 
Capclla that division of the'scholasric curriculum into ‘trivium” and “quad- 
rivium” which became the usual arrangement in medieval education. 

The career of Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius (47i?-5i4) paralleled 
that of Cassiodortks, except in longevity'. Both were bom of rich Roman fam¬ 
ilies, served Theodoric as ministers, labored to build a bridge between pagan¬ 
ism and Cbrisrianity. and wrote dreary' luttiks that were reail and treasured 
for a thousand veare. Bt^ctlvius’ father was consul in 4^3; his farher-indau', 
Svmimehus the Younger, was descended from the Symmachus who had 
fought for the Alrar of Victory'. He received the best education that Rome 
could give, and then spent eighteen \'ears In the schools <if Athctis. Returning 
to his Italian villas, he buried himself in study. Resolved to save the elements 
of a classical culture that was ^nsibly dying, he gave his rime—the scholar s 
most grudging gift—to summarizing in lucid Latin the works of on 

geometry, of Nicomachus on arithmetic, of Archimedes on mechanics, of 

Ptolemy on astronomy_His translation of Aristotle’s Org^mon^ or logical 

treatises, and of Porphyry ’s Introdnctimt W the Cstxegories of Aristotfe pro- 
x'ided the leading rexTS and ideas of the next seven cenmnp m logic, and set 
the stace for the long dispute between realism and nominalism. Bt^rhius med 
his hand also at theology': in an essay on the Trinity' he defended the ortho¬ 
dox Christian doctrine; and laid down the principle that where faith and 
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reason conflict* faith should prevail. None of these writings repays reading 
foday, but it would be hard to exaggerate their influence on medieval thought* 
Moved by his family’s tradition of public service, Tit>ethiiis dragged him¬ 
self from these abstruse pursuits into the whirlpool of political life. Me rose 
rapidly; became consul, then patrictiis, then master of the oflices—j.e., prime 
minister (511). He distinguished himself by both his philanthropy and his 
eloquence; men compared him with Demosthenes and Cicero. But eminence 
makes enemies* The Gothic officials at the coun resented his sympathy \vdth 
the Roman and the Catholic population, and aroused the suspicions of the 
King* Theodoric was now sixtj'-nine, falling in health and mind, wondering 
how to transmit instability the rule of an Arian Gothic famllv over a nation 
nine tenths Roman and eight tenths Catholic. He had reason to believe that 
both the aristocracy and the Church u'cre his foes, who impatiently awaited 
his death. In 525 Justinian, Byxantinc regent, issued an edict banishing all 
jManicheans from the Empire, and barring from civil or military office all 
pagans and heretics—including all Arians except Goths* TlieodoHe suspected 
that the exception was intended to disarm him, but would be withdrawn at 
the first opportunity; and he judged the decree a poor return for the full 
liberties that he had accorded to the orthodox creed in the West, Had he 
not raised to the highest offices that same Boethius who had written an anti- 
Arian tract on the Trinity? In this very year 51 j he had given to the church 
of St. Peter two magnificciit chandeliers of solid silver as a gesture of cour¬ 
tesy to the pope, l lowevcr, he had offended a great part of the population 
by protecting the Jeu'S; when mobs destroyed synagogues in Milan, Genoa, 
and Rome, he had rebuilt the synagogues at public expense.'* 

It was in this conjuncture of events that word reached Theodoric of a 
senatorial conspiracy to depose him. Its leader, he x^'as told, was Alblous, 
president of the Senate and friend of Bocthius.The generous scholar hastened 
to Theodoric, guaranteed the innocence of ,\]binus, and said: “If Albinus is 
a criminal, 1 and the whole Senate are equally guilty.” Three men of blem¬ 
ished reputation accused Boethius of sharing in the plot, and they adduced 
a document, bearing Boethius' signature, which invited the BjTantinc Em¬ 
pire to reconquer Italy. Boethius denied all charges, and rejected the docu¬ 
ment as a forgery; later, however, he admitted: "Had there been any hopes 
of libcJT>' I should have freely indulged them. Had ! known of a conspiracy 
against the King... you would not have knomi of it from me.”" He was 
arrested (523), 

Theodoric sought some understanding with the Emperor. In words 
worrhy of a philosopher king he wrote to Justin: 

To pretend dominion ov'cr the conscience is tn usurp the pre¬ 
rogative of God. By the nature of things the power of sovereigns is 
confined to political government; they have no right of punishment 
e.vccpt over those who disturb the public peace. The most dangerous 
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heresy is that of a wivcrcign uho separates hinisclf from parr of his 

svhjceES beeaose they believe not according to his Ittlief.'* 

Justin replied that he had a right to refuse office to men whose loyalty he 
could not trust, and that the order of society required unity of belief. The 
Arians of the Kast appealed to Theodoric to protect thent. E Ic asked Pope 
John I to go to Constantinople and intercede for the dismissed Arians^ the 
Pope protested that this was no mission for one pledged to destroy heresjf'; 
but Theodoric insisted. John was received with such honors in Constanti¬ 
nople, and returned ^virh such empty hands, that Theodoric accused him of 
treason, and flimg him into jail, where, a year later, he died.'" 

Meanwhile Albintis and Boethius had been tried before the King, ad judged 
guilty, and sentenced to death. The frightened Senate passed decrees re¬ 
pudiating them, confiscating their propcrr}% and approving the penalty, 
Symmachus defended his son-in-law, and w as himself arrested. Boethius, 
ill prison, now composed one of the most famous of medieval books—De 
consohmne phiioxophine. In its alternation of undistinguished prose and 
charming verse no tear finds voice; there is only a Stoic resignation to the 
unaccountable whims of fortune, and an heroic attempt to reconcile the mis¬ 
fortunes of good men with the benevolence, ojimlporcnce, and prescience 
of God, Btiethius reminds himself of all the blessings that life has showered 
upon him-w'calth, and a “noble father-in-law, and a chaste wife,” and ex¬ 
emplary children; he recalls his dignities, and the proud moment when he 
thrilled with his eloquence a Senate whose presiding consuls were both of 
them his sons. Such bliss, he tells himself, cannot last forever; fortune mast 
balance it now' and then with a chastening blow; and so much happinca can 
forgive so fatal a calamity."^ And yet such recalled felicity can sharpen 
affliction: “in all adversity^ of fotninc,'’ says Boethius in a line that Dante 
made Francesca echo, "it Is the most unhappy kind of misfortune to have 
been happy." *' He asks Diunc Fhilosophy-whom he personifies in medieval 
stv'lc-where real happiness lies; he discovers that It does not lie in wealth or 
glor^', pleasure or power; and he concludes that there is no true or secure 
happiness c.xccpt in union wirh God; “blessedness is one with divinity/’” 
Strangely, there is no suggestion, in this book, of personal imniortality, no 
reference to Christianity or to .my specifically Christian doctrine, no line 
that might not have been written by Zeno, Epiccetus, or Aurelius. The last 
work of pagan philosophy was WTitEen by a Christian who. in the hour of 
death, remembered Athens rather than Golgotha. 

On October 23. 524, his exccuti<jncrs came. They tied a cord around his 
head, and tiEihrcned it till his eyes burst from their sockets; then they beat 
him with clubs till he died. A few months later Symmachus was put to death. 
According to Pmeopius,'" Theodoric wept for the wrong he had done to 
Boethius and Symmachus. In 526 he followed his victims to the grave. 
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His kingdom died soon after him. Me had nonunaTcd his grandson Atha- 
laric to succeed hin^i but AthaUric being only ten years old, bis mother 
Amalasuntha ruled in his name. She w'as a woman of considerable cducarion 
and many accomplishments, a friend and perhaps a pupil of Cassiodorus,who 
now served her as he had served her father. But she leaned too much toward 
Roman ways to please her Gothic subjects; and they objected to the classical 
studies wdth which, in their views, she was enfeebling the King. She yielded 
the boy to Gothic tutors; he took to sexual indulgence, and died at eighteen. 
Amalasuntha associated her cousin Theodahad with her on the throne, having 
pledged him to let her rule. Presently he deposed and imprisoned her. She 
appealed to Justinian, now Bj'zantinc Emperor, to come to her aid. Belisarius 
came. 


CHAPTER V 


Justinian 

527-565 


1. THE EMPEROR 


I \ 408 Arcadius died, and his son Thcodosuis IT. aged seven, became 
Emperor of the East. Theodosius’ sister Pulchcria. having the advantage 
of him by tM'o years, undertook his education, with such pcrsisceitr solicitude 
that he was never fir to govern. He left this task to the praetorian prefect and 
the Senate, while he copied and illuminated manuscripts; he seems never to 
have read the Code that preserves his name. In 414 Pulchcria assumed the 
regency at the age of sixteen, and presided over the Empire for rhirty-rhree 
years. She and her two sisters V'owed themselves to virginity, and appear 
to have licpt their vow^, Thev dressed with ascetic siinplidt}% fasted, sang 
hjTnns and prayed, established hospitals, churches, and monasteries, and 
loaded them with gifts. The palace was nu-ned into a convent, into ivhich 
only svonicn and a few priests might enter. Amid all this sanctity Pulchcria, 
her sister-in-law Eudocia, and their ministers g<»vcrncd so well that in all the 
forty-two years of Theodosius' vicarious reign the Esistern Empire enjoyed 
exceprinnai tranquillity. W'hile the Wcstcni was crumbling into chaos. The 
least forgotten event of this period was the puhlicarion of the ITicodosian 
Code (438). In 429 a corps of jurists wa.s commissioned to codify all laws 
enacted in the Empire since the .accession of Constantine. The new code tvas 
accepted in both tast and \A'cst, and remained the law' of the Empire untU 
the greater cndification under Justinian. 

Betw een Theodosius 11 and Justinian 1 the Eastern Empire had many 
rulers who in their day made great stir, but are now^ less than memories: the 
lives of great men all remind us how' brief is immortality. Leo I (457-74) 
sent agarnst Galscric (467} the greatest fleet ever assembled by a Roman 
government; it was defeated and destroyed. His son-in-law' Zeno the Isaurian 
{474-91), anxious to quiet the Monophysites, caused a bitter schism between 
Greek and Latin Christianity by imperially deciding, in his "unifying” letter, 
the H&notkm, that there was but one nature in Christ. Anastasius (491-518) 
was a man of ability, courage, and good will; he restored the finani^ of the 
state by wise and economical administration, reduced taxes, abolished the 
contests of men with wild bea-sts at tire games, made Con,sranrinople almost 
impregnable by building the "Lt>iig Walls” for forty miles from the Sea of 
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Ahmnora to the Black Sea, expended state funds on many other useful public 
works, and left in the treasurj" 310,000 pounds of gold (1134400^000) + 
which made possible the am quests of Justinian, llie pf>pulace resented his 
economies and his iMouophysiie tendencies; a mob besieged his palace, and 
killed three of his aides; he appeared to rhcni in all the dignity of bis eighty 
years, and offered to resign if the j.>copIe could agree on a successor, h was 
an impossible condition, and the crowd ended by begging him to retain the 
crou'n. When presently he died, the throne was usurped by Justjn^ an illit¬ 
erate senator (518-17)+ ^ loved his septuagenarian ease that he left the 

management of the Iimplre to his brilliant regent and nephe^v Justinian. 

Procopiust his historian and enemy, would ha%"e been dissatisfied with 
Justinian from birth, for the future emperor was born (482) of lowly Illyrian 
—perhajjs Slavic-—peasants near the ancient Sardica, the modern ^fia. His 
uncle Justin brought him to ConsTantinoplc, and procured him a good edu¬ 
cation. justinLan so distinguished himself as an officer in the army, and as for 
nine years aide and apprentice to Justin, that when the uncle died (527)1 
the nephew succeeded him as emperor. 

He was now^ fortv-five, of medium height and build, smooth shaven, ruddy 
faced, curly haired^ with pleasant manners and a ready snule that could 
cover a multitude of aims. He was as abstemious as an anchorite, earing little 
and subsisting mostly on a vegctarLin regimeni^® he fasted often, sometin^es 
CO exhaustion. Even during these fasts be continued his routine of rising 
early, devoting himself to state affairs ^^from early dawn to midday + and for 
Into the night.Frequently when his aides thought he had retired+ he was 
absorbed in study + eager to become a musician and an archireett a poet and 
a lawyert a theologian and a philosopher, as well as an emperor; nevertheless 
he retained most of the superstitions of his time. His mind was constantly 
active, equally at home in large designs and minute details. I !e was not phys¬ 
ically strong or brave; he wished to abdicate in the early troubles of his reign^ 
and never took the field in his many wars. Perhap it was a defect of his ami¬ 
ability" that he was easily swayed by his friends, and therebvre often vacillated 
in policy; frequently he subordinated his judgment to that of his wife. Pro- 
copius+ who devoted a volume to J05^1113^5 faults, called him “insincere, 
crafty% hypocritical, dissembling hLs anger, douVjle-dealing+ clever, a jierfcct 
artist in acting our an opinion which he pretended to holdt and even able to 
produce tears . * * to che need of the niomcnt^';* but this might be a descrip¬ 
tion of an able diplomat. “He was a fickle friend,” continues Procopius, “a 
trucelcss enemy, an ardent devotee of assiissination and robbery/V. 4 pparently 
he was these at times; but he w as also capable of gei^eri>sitv and lenience. A 
general, Prohiis, was accused of reviling him, and was tried for Treason; when 
the report of the trial was laid before Justinian he tore it up and sent ;i mes¬ 
sage to Probus: “[ prdon you for your offense against me; pray that God 
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alwt may pardon ytm,”'* He bore frank criricisni \\ irhont resentmenr, “This 
tyranr," so unformnaic in his historian. 'Svas the most accessible person in 
the world. For even men of low estate and altogether obscure had complete 
frcedoni not only to come before hint but to converse with him.”* 

At the same rime he promoted the pomp and ceremonv of his court even 
beyond the precedents of Diocletian and Q>nstantine. Like Xapoleon, he 
keenly mhactl the support of Jcgititnacy, having succeeded to a usurper; he 
had no prestige of presence or origin; consequently he resorted to an awe¬ 
inspiring rimal and pageantry whenever he appteared in public or before 
foreign ambassadors. He encouraged the Oriental conceprion of royal tj' as 
divine, apphed the term sacred to his person and his property, and required 
those who came into his presence to kneel and kiss the hem of his purple 
iTohc, or the toes of his buskined feet.* He had hiriLSclf anointed and crowTied 
by the patriarch of Constantinople, and wore a diadem of pearls. No govern¬ 
ment has ever made so much ado as the Byyanilne to ensure popular reverence 
through ceremonial splendor. The policy was rea.sQnablv effective; there 
were many revolutions in Byz-intine history, bur these were niostly coups 
d*etat of the palace personnel; the court was nor awed bv its own solemnitv*. 

The most significant revolt of the reign, came early (53:), and nearly cost 
Justinian his life. The Greensand Blues—the factions into which the people 
of Constantinople divided according to the dress of their favorite jockeys— 
had brought their quarrels to the point of open t'lolencc; the streets of the 
capital had become uixsafc, and the wclUto-do had to dress like paupers to 
avoid the nocturnal knife. Finally the government pounced down upon both 
factions, arresting several protagonists. The factions thereupon united in an 
armed uprising against the government. Probably a number of senators joined 
in the revolt, and proletarian discontent strove to make it a revolution. Pris¬ 
ons w'erc invaded, and their inmates freed; cirj' police and officials w'cre 
killed; fires were started that burned down the church of St. Sophia and 
part of the limpcror s palace. The crowd cried out “iVif-j/'* (vlcton’')—and 
so gave a natnc to the revolt. Drunk with success, it demanded the dismissal 
of tsvo unpopular, perhap oppressive, members of Justinian’.s council; and 
he complied. Emboldened, the rebels persuaded Hypatiu-s, of the senatorial i 
class, to accept the throne; against the pleading of his wife he accepted, and f 
.vent amid the plaudits of the crowd to take the imperial .scat at the Hippo- * 
drome games. Meanwhile Justinian hid in his palace, and meditated flight; 
the Empress Theodora dissuaded him, and called for active resistance. Bcli- 
sarius, leader of the army, took the assignment, assembled a number of Goths 
from his troofis, led them to the Hippodrome, slaughtered 30,000 of the 
populace, arrested Hypatius, and had him killed in jail. Jastinian restored his 


* A purfilc liJil ii^ng bet-n ih-c distinguishing garment of the emperor; to “issumc the 
purple^ already a a^'noiiyni forairqulruig the ihrorkc. 
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dismissed officials, pardoned ihe conspiring senators, and restored to the 
children of Hypatius their confiscated property'.'* For the next thirty years 
Justinian was secure, but only one person seems to have loved him. 


n, THEODORA 

In his book on Bi/ildrngs Procopius descrilied a sratuc of Justinian’s wife: 
“It is beautiful, but still inferior to the beauty' of the Empress; for to express 
her loveliness in words, or to portray it as a statue, would be altogether im¬ 
possible for a mere human being,”' In all hLs writings except one this great¬ 
est of Byxantine historians has nothing but praise for Theodora. But in a 
book which he left unpublished during his lifetime, and therefore called 
Anecdotti—'mt given out”—Procopius unfolded so scandalous a tale of the 
Queen’s premarital life that its veracity' has been debated for thirteen centu¬ 
ries. This “Secret History” is a brief of candid malice, completely one-sided, 
devoted to blackening the posthumous reputations of Justinian, Theodora, 
and Belisarius. Since PrtfCopius is our chief authority for the period, and in 
his other works is apparently accurate and fair, it is impossible to reject the 
Anecdota as mere fabrication; we may only rate it the angry' retaliation of 
a dis.ippointed courtier, John of Ephesus, w ho knew the Enrpress W'ell, and 
docs not otherwise rcprtjach her, calls her simply' “Theodora the srrumpet,"® 
For the rest there is scant corroboration of Procopius’ charges in other con¬ 
temporary historians, .Many theok^ans denounced her heresies, bur none of 
them mentions her depravity—an incredible generosity if her depravity was 
real. \V*e may reasonably' conclude that Themlom began as not quite a lady, 
and ended as every inch a queen. 

She w'as, Procopius assures us, the daughter of a bear trainer, grew up 
in the odor of a circus, became an actress and a prostitute, shocked and de¬ 
lighted Constantinople with her lewd pantoniimes, practiceJ abortion with 
repeated success, but gave birth to an illegitimate child; became the mistress 
of llccebolus, a Syrian, was deserted by Irim. and was lost sight of for a time 
in Alexandria. She reappeared in Constantinople as a poor but honest woman, 
earning her living by spinning wool. Justinian fell in love with her, made her 
his nristress, then his wife, then his queen.® ^^'c cannot now determine hoM' 
much trutli there is in this proemiunt; but if such pfcliminarics did not dis¬ 
turb an emperor, they should not long detain us. Shnrtly after their marriage 
Justinian was crowned in St. Sophia; Theodora w'as crowned Empress at his 
side; and “not even a priest,” says Procopius, “showed himself outraged.” 

From whatever she had been, Theodora became a matron whose imperial 
cha-srity no one impugned. She was avid of money and power, she sometimes 
gave way to an imperious temper, she occasionally intrigued to achieve cods 
opposed to Justinian's. She slept much, indulged heartily in food and drink, 
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loved luxury, jewelr)% and display, spent many months of the year in her 
palaces on the shorei ncvenhclcss Justinian remained always enamored of 
her, and horc with philosophic patience her interferences with his schemes. 
I le had invested her uxoriously with a sovereignty theoretically equal to his 
on'n, and could not complain if she exercised her power. She took an active 
part in diplomacy and in ccc 1 csi:tscical politics, made and unmade Popes 
and patriarchs, and deposed her enemies. Sometimes she countermanded her 
husband's cjfders, often to the advantage of the state; “ her intelligence was 
almost commensurate wTth her power. Procopius charges her %vith cruelty to 
her opponent.'!, "with dungeon imprisonments and a few murders; men who 
seriously offended her were likely to disappear without trace, as in the po¬ 
litical morals of our cennJ^^^ But she knew mercy too. She protected for two 
years, by hiding him in her own apartments, the Patriarch .\nthemius, who 
had been exiled by Jusdnian for heresy. Perhaps she was too lenient with the 
adulteries of Bclisarius' wife; but to balance this she built a pretty “Convent 
of Repentance" for reformed prostitutes. Some of the girls repented of their 
repentance, and threw chentselvcs from the windows, literally bored to 
dearh.“ She took a grandmotherlv interest in the marriages of her friends, 
arranged many marches, and sometimes made niarrkge a condition of ad¬ 
vancement at her court. As might have been c.vpccted, she became in old age 
a stem guardian of public morals.*^ 

Finally she interested herself in theology, and debated witli her husband 
the nature of Chnst. Jusdnian labored to reunite the Ea<jrern and rhe W'cstcni 
Cluirch; unit\’ of religion, he thought, was indispensable to the unity of the 
F,nipire. But I'hcodora could nor understand the two natures in Chrisr, 
though she raised no didiculties about the three persons in God; she adopted 
the Monophj'sitc dticrrine, perceived that on this point the Fast would not 
yield to the U'est. and judged that the strength and fortune of the Empire 
lay in the rich provinces of Asia, Syria, and Egypt, rather than in IV'cstem 
provinces ruined by barbarism and war. She softened Justinian’s orchodo.v 
intolerance, pr(»tcctcd heretics, cliallcngcd the papacy, secretly encounged 
the rise of an independent Monophysitc Church in the East; and on these 
issues she fought tenaciously and rutldcssly against emperor and pope. 


UI. BELIS.^RIUS 

Justinian can be forgiven his passion for unitj'; it is the eternal temptation 
of philoKiphcrs as well as of statesmen, and gencralb.ations have sometimes 
cost more than n*ar. To rccapnirc .Africa from the \"andals, Italy from the 
Ostrogoths, Spain from rhe \’'isigotlis. Gaul from the Franks, Brinun from 
the Saxons; to drive barbarism back to its lairs and restore Roman civilization 
to all its old expanse; to spread Roman law once more across the white man's 
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world from the Euphrates to Hadrian’s Wall: these were no ignoble ambi- 
tions. though they were destined to exhaust saviors and saved alike. For these 
high purposes Jusdnian ended the schism of the Eiistcm from the Western 
Church on papal termSt and dreamed of bringing .-Xrians, Monoph)'sitcs, and 
other heretics into one great spiritual fold. Not since Constantine had a 
E uropean thought in such dimensions. 

Justinian was favored with competent generals, and liarassed by limited 
means. His people were unwilling to fight his wars, and unable to pay for 
them. He soon used up the 310.000 pounds of gold that Justin’s predecessors 
had left in the treasury; thereafter he was forced to raxes that alienated the 
citizens, and economies that hampered hLs generals. Universal military service 
had ceased a century before; now the imperial army was composed almost 
wholly of barbarian mercenaries from a hundred rribes and stares. They lived 
by plunder, and dreamed of riches and rape; time and again they mutinied 
in the crisis of battle, or I<wr a vnetory by stopping to gather spoils. Nothing 
united or inspired them except regular pay and able generals. 

Bclisarius, like Justinian, came of Illyrian peasant stock, recalling those 
Balkan emperors—Aurclian, Probiis, Diocletian—who had saved the Empire 
in the third centurv'. No general since Caesar ever won so many victories 
with such limited resources of men and funds; few ever surpassed him in 
sciatcg)' or tactics, in popularity virith his men and mercy to his ft>es; perhaps 
it merits note that the greatest generals—Alexander, Caesar, BelLsarius, Sala- 
din, Napoleon—found clemency a mighty engine of war. There was a strain 
of scnsitivltv' and tenderness in Belisarius, as in thitsc others, which could 
rum the soldier into a lover as soon as his bloody tasks were done. And as 
the Emperor doted on Theodora, so Belisarius adored Antonina, bore with 
melting fury licr Inftdelirics. and, for divers reasons, t(x>k her with him on 
his campaigns. 

He won his first honors in war agaimt Persia. After 150 years of peace 
benveen the empires, hostilities had been renewed in the old competition for 
contrtdof the trade routes to Central Asia and India, Amid briIlianr victories 
Bclisarius was suddenly recalled to Conspndnople; Justinian made peace 
with Persia (552) by paying Khosni .Anushirvan 11,000 pounds of gold; and 
then sent Belisarius to win back Africa. He had concluded that he could 
never expect to make permanent conquests in the East: the population there 
would be hostile, the frontier difficult to defend. But in the \^’est were na¬ 
tions accustomed for centuries to Roman rule, resenting their heretical bar¬ 
barian masters, and promising co-operation in war as well as taxes in jicace. 
And from Africa added grain would come n> quiet the critical mouths of 
the capital. 

Galscric had died {477) after a reign of thirtj -nine years. Under his suc¬ 
cessors Vandal Africa had resumed mosr of its Roman ways. Latin was the 
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ui^cial and poets wrote in it dcid verse to honor fonrotcen kin^. 

T he Rc]in:in the<itcr at Carthage \i'as restored, Greet dramas \vere played 
again,ITre monuments of ancient art were respected, and splendid new 
buildings rrrse. Procopius pictures tlic ruling classes as civilized gentlemen 
couched with occasional barbaristn, but mostly neglecting the arts of war, 
and decaying leisurely under the sun,*^^ 

In June, 5331 five hundred transports and ninct)'-cwo warships gathered 
in the Basporus, received the commands of the Emperor and the blessings 
of the patriarch, and sailed for Carthage, Procopius was on Bclisarius’ staff, 
and wrote a vivid account of the ‘*Vandal ’War,” Landing in Africa with 
only 5000 cavalry^ Belisarius swept through the improvised defenses of Car¬ 
thage, and in a few months overthrew thc^^andai p<jwer, Justinian too hastily 
recalled him fora triumph atConstantinoplCj the Moots,pouring (^o\^^l from 
the hills, attacked the Roman garrison; Belisarius hurried back just in time 
to quell a mutiny among the troops and lead them to v-ictory. Carrhaginiao 
Africa thenceforth remained under ByTantine rule till the Ambs came. 

Justinian s crafty diplomacy had arranged an alliance with the Ostrogoths 
while Belisarius attacked Africa; now he lured the Franks into an alliance 
wlilIc he ordered BelLsarius to conquer Ostrogothic Italy, Using Tunisia ais 
a base, Belisarius without much difficulty took Sicily. In 536 he crossed to 
Italy, and captured X'aples by having some of his soldiers creep throuQl'i the 
aqueduct into the tovsm. The Osrrogfirhic forces were meager and divided; 
the people of Rome hailed Eklisarms as a liberator, the clergy welcomed him 
as a Trinitarian; he entered Rome unopposed. Theodahad had Amalasuncha 
killed; the Ostrogoth.? deposed TTieodahad, and chose W'itigis as king, Witi’ 
gLs raised an army of 150,000 men, and besieged Bclisarius in Rome, Forced 
to economize food and water, and to discontinue their daily baths, the Ro¬ 
mans began to grumble against BelLsarius, who had only 5000 men in arms. 
He defended the city with skill and courage, and after a year's effort AVitigls 
returned to Ravenna. For three years Bclisarius importuned Justinian for 
additional trotips; they were sent, but under generals hostile to Belisarius, 
The Ostrogoths in Ravenna, besieged and atar^nng, (iffcred to surrender if 
Bclisarius would become their king. Me pretended to consent, took the city, 
and presented it to Justinian (540), 

The Fjiipcror was graceful and suspicious, Bclisarius had rewarded himseff 
well out of the spoils of victor)'; he had won the too-personal loyalty of his 
rroojTS; lie had Iwen offered a kingdom; might he not ajqiire to seize the throne 
from the nephew of a usurper.^ Justinian recalled him, and noticed uneasily 
the splendor of the general's retinue. The Bj'zantines, Prtjcopius reports, 
“took delight in watching Bclisarius as he came forth from his home each day. 

.,, For his progress resembled a crowded festival procession, since he was 
always escorted bv a large number of Vandals, Goths, and Moon;, Further- 
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more, he had a fine figure, and was rail and remarkably handsonic. !Jur his 
conduct was s<i itieek, and Ills manners so affable, that lie seenied like a very 
poor man. and one of no repute.” 

The commanders appointed to replace him in Indy neglected the discipline 
of their troops, quarreled with one another, and earned the contctiipt of the 
Ostrogoths. A Goth of energy, judgment, and courage was proclaimed king 
of the defeated people. Totila gathered desperate recruits from the barbari¬ 
ans wandering hfjradcss in Italy, took Naples (545) and Tibur, and laid siege 
to Rome. He astonished all by his clemency and good faith; treated captives 
so well that they enlisted under his banner; kept so htmorablv the promises 
by which he had secured the surrender of Naples tliat men began to wonder 
who was the barbarian, and who the civiliy.cd Creek. The Avives of some 
senators fell into his hands; he treated them w'ith gallant courtesy, and set 
them free. He condemned one of his soldiers to death for violating a Roman 
girl, Tire barbarians in the Emperor's scrAoce show'cd no such delicacy; un¬ 
paid by the nearly bankrupt Justinian, they ravaged the country till the 
population remembered with longing the order and justice of Thcodoric’s 
rule." 

Belisarius wits ordered to the rescue. Reaching Italy, he made his way alone 
through Totila’s lines into beleaguered Rome." He w-as coo late; the Greek 
garrison was demoralized; its officers Averc incompetent coAvard.s; traitors 
Opened the gates, and Totila s army, ten thousand strong, enterctl the capital 
(546). BcHsarius, retreating, sent a message asking him not to destroy the 
histtiric city; Totila permitted plunder to his unpaid and hungry troops, but 
spared the peofile, and protected the women from soldierly ardor. Me made 
the tnistakc of leaving Rome to besiege RaATnna; in lus absence Belisarius 
recaptured the city; and when Totila returned, his second siege failed to dis¬ 
lodge the resourceful Greek. Justinian, thinking the U'cst won, declared vA'ar 
on Persia, and called Belisarius to the East. Totila rook Rome again (549), 
and Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, almost the entire peninsula. At last Justinian 
gave to his eunuch gener.ii Narses “an c.'cceedingly large sum of money,*’ and 
ordered him to raise a new army and drive the Goth.s from Italy. N’arses 
accomplished his mission with sliill and dispatch; Totila was defeated and 
vva,s killed in flight; the surviving Goths AA cre permitted to leave Italy safely, 
and after eighteen years the “Gothic War” came to an end (^jj). 

Those years completed the ruin of Italy. Rome had been five times cap^ 
cured, thrice besiegctl, starved, loiited; its population, once a million, vv^as 
noAv^ reduced to 40,000,^* of whom nearly half were paupers maintained by 
jiapal alms, Milan !iad been destroyed, and all its inhabitants killed. Hundreds 
of towns and villages sank into insolvency under the exactions of rvilcrs and 
the depredations of troops. Regions once tilled vv'ere abandoned, and the 
food supply fell; in Picenum alone, vv-e arc told. 50,000 died of starvation 
during these eighteen years,” The aristocracy was shattered; so many of its 
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had been slairi in battle, pillage, or flight that too few surt'ivcd to 
continue the Senate of Rome; after 579 we hear of it no more.™ The great 
a(^ueducts that Thcodoric had repaired were broken and negleaed, and again 
rurned the Campagna into a vast malaria] marsh, which remained till our 
time. The majestic baths, dependent «|Wti the aqueducts, feU into disuse and 
decay. Hundreds of statues, surviving Alarm and Gniseric, had been broken 
or melted down to provide projecdles and machines during siege. Only ruins 
bore witness to Rome’s ancient grandeur as capiral of half the world. The 
Eastern emperor would now for a brief period rule Italy; but it was a costly 
and empty victory. Rome would not folly recover from that victory till the 
Renaissance, 


IV. THE CODE OF JUSTINIAN 

History^ rightly forgets Justinian’s wars, and remembers him for his laws. 
A century had elapsed since the publication of Theodosius* Code; many of 
its regulations had been made obsolete by changing conditions; many new 
laws had been passed which lay in confusion on the stature books; and many 
contradictions in the laws hampered executives and courts. The influence of 
Christianity'' had modified legislation and interpretation. The civil laws of 
Rome often conflicted with the laws of the nations composing the Empire; 
many of ilic old enactmesits were ill adapted to the Hellenistic traditions of 
the East. The whole vast body of Roman law had become an empirical accu¬ 
mulation rather than a logical code. 

Justinian’s unifying passion resented this chaos, as it chafed at the dis¬ 
memberment of the Empire. In jz8 he appointed ten jurists to systematize, 
clarify, and reform the laws. The most active and influendal member of this 
commission was the quaestor Trihonian, who, despite venality and suspected 
atheism, remained to his death the chief Inspjrer, adviser, and executant of 
Justinian’s legislative plans. The first part of tfic task was accomplished with 
undue haste, and was issued In 519 as the Codex CoJiirituHotiimt-, it was de¬ 
clared to he the law of the Empire, and all preceding legislation was nullified 
except as re-enacted herein. The proemiurn struck a preny note: 

To the youth desirous of studying the law; The Imperial Majesty 
should be armed with law as well as gludficd with arms, rhat there 
may be good government In times both of war and of peace; and 
that the ruler may ... show himself as scrupulously regardful of jus¬ 
tice as criuniphant over his fo(s.=‘ 

The commissioners then proceeded to the second parr of their assignment: 
to gather into a system those respotna or opinions of the great Roman jurists 
which still seemed worthy to have the force of law. The result was published 
as the Digesta or PiOidcctae (533); the opinions quoted, and the interpreta- 
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cions pcm' given, were henceforth to be binding upon all judges; and ail other 
opinions lust legal antho^in^ Older colleccions of re^pom^ ceased co be 
copiedt and for the most parr disappeared. U^har remains of them suggests 
that Justinian's redactors oniitted opinions favorable to freedom, and by im¬ 
pious fraud transformed some judgments of ancient jurats to better conso¬ 
nance with absolute rule. 

While this major work was in process, Tribonian and two associates, find¬ 
ing the Codex too laborious a volume for students^ issued an offidal handbook 
of civil law under the tide of In^ttitiones (5 j 3). Essentially this reproduced^ 
amended, and brought up to dare the Cmmmuaries of Gaius, who in the 
second century had with admirable skill and clarity summarized the ciyil law 
of his time. Meanwhile Juscinian had been issuing nc\\^ laws. In 5 34 Tribonian 
and four aides ciitbudicd these in a revised edition of the Codex; the earlier 
issue was deprived of authority, and was lost to historj^ Afrcr Justinian's 
dearli his additional legislation was published as Nm/elLje (sc* 

—i.e,, new enactments, ^li^hcreas the previous publications had been in Larin,, 
this W'os in Greek, and marked the end of Latin as the language of rhe law 
in the Byzantine Empire. All these publicarions came to be known as the 
C^?rp?i^ hms chilis, or Body of Civil Law, and were loosely referred to as 
the Code of Justinian* 

This Code, like the Theodosian, enacted orch<jdox ChrisriatiiU' into law. It 
began hy declaring for the Trinirv% and amthemarized Nescorius, Eutj ches, 
and .\pollinaris. It acknowledged the ecclesiastical leadership of the Roman 
Church, and ordered all Chrisdan groups to submit to her audiorit)% But en¬ 
suing chaptei^ prficlaimed the doniinjon of the emperor over the Church: all 
ccclcsiasrical. like all ctvn, law, was to emanarc from the thront* The Code pro¬ 
ceeded lo make laws for metropolitans, bishops, ahhoca. and mfmks, and speci¬ 
fied penalties for clerics who gambled, or attended the theater or the games.-^ 
Maniehcans or relapsed heretics were to be put ki death; Donarists, Montanists, 
Monophysites, and other dissenters were to suffer confiscation of their goods, 
and were declared incompetent to buy or sell, to inherit or ]jci|iic3th; they were 
eveluded from public office, forbidden m meet, and dist|ualified from suing 
orthodox Chrisiiarts for debt. A gender enactment empowered bishops to visit 
prisons, and to protect prisoners from abuses of the law. 

The Code replaced older disrirtedons of ebss. Freed men M'ere no longer treated 
as a septate group; they enjoyed at once, on dveir emandption, all the privi¬ 
leges {jf freemen; they might rise to be senators or emperors. All freemen 
were divided into men of honor or rank~and humli^es^com- 

moners. A hierarchy of rank, which had developd among the bonvstiorcs since 
Diocicriaru was sanetioned by the Q)dc: patricii^ Ulmtrcij specubUes (hence onr 
respectable), ciarisiifttt] smd gloriasi; there were niany Oriental elements in this 
Roman law. 

'Lhc Code showed some Christian or Stoic influence m ik legislation on sbverv* 
The rap of a slave w^umanT as of a free woman^ w'as to be punished w ith death* 
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A sfavc might imrry a frte woninn if his master consented. Justinian, like cht 
Church, enerjuraged nmniimissions; but his kw allowed a newborn chUd to bt 
sold into if its parents were desperate with povcfti'^^ Certain passages 

of the CtnJe legalized serfdom, and prepared for feudalism/A freeman who had 
cultivated a tmet of land for thirty years was rcqujrtd, with hLs destendants, to 
remain forever attached to that piece of landj ** the measure was ci^plaincd as 
di^ouraging the desertion of the soil, A serf who ran away, or became a cleric 
without his iord^s consenr, could be reclaimed like a runaway slav^c. 

T he status of woman was moderately improved by the Code, Her subjection 
to lifelong guardianship had been ended in the fourth cenairy, and the old prin¬ 
ciple that inheritance could pass only through males had become obsolete; the J 
Oiurch, which often received legacies frotii womeri, did much to secure these 
rcfonjis. Justinian sought to enforce the vieu^ of the Church on divorce, and 
forbade it e.vcept when one of the parties wished to enter a convent or nionastery^ 
But this was too extreme a departure from existing custom and taw; large scc- 
tiims of the public protested ir would increase chc numlier of poisonings. 
The later legislation of the Eitipcror listed a generous variety of grounds for 
divorce; and this^ with some interruptions, remained the law of the Bv^^antinc 
Kmpite till 1455^“* Penalries imposed by .Augustus upon edibaev and childless¬ 
ness were removed in die Code. Constantine had made adultery a capital crime, 
though he had rarely enforced the decree; Justinian kept the death penalty for I 
men, but reduced die penalty' for the woman to ininiuremcnt in a nunnerj\ A I 
husliand might with impunity* kill the paramour of his wife if, after sending her ^ 
thtre witnessed \^'arningSj he found her in his own house, or in a tavern, con* 
versing with the suspected man. Similarly severe penalties were decreed for m- 
rercourse with an unmarried woman or a widow% unless she was a concubine or \ 
a prostitute. Rape was punished u ich death and conhscatiun of pmpe^y^ and 1 
the proceeds w^erc given to the injured woman. Justinian not only decreed * 
death for homosexual acts, but often added torrurt, mutilation, and the public j 
parading of the guiltj'^ persons before their execution, [n this extreme legislation / 
against sexual irregularities w'o feel the influenee of a Chrisrianit)^ shocked into a 
ferocious puritanisni liy the sins of pagan civilization. 

Justinian made a decisive change in the bw of propenj'. TTc ancient privi* 
lege of agnate rclarivcs-reladves tlirough the male line-to inherit an intestate 
property wm abolished; such inheritance was now to descend to the cognate 
relatives in direct line-children, grandchildren, etc. Charitable gifts and be* 
quests were encouraged by the Code. Tlic priipcny^ of the Church* whether in 
realty or movables, rents, serfs, or slaves, m ^ declared inalienable: no member* 
and no number of members, of the clergy or chc laity could give, sell* or bequeath 
anything belonging to the Church' These laws of Leo I and Anthemius, confirmed 
by the Code, became the legal basis of ihe Church's grtivi ing wealih: secular prop- 
cm“ was dissipated, ecclesiastical propen)' was accumulated, in the course of 
generations. The Church tried, and failed, ro have interest foriiidden- Default^ 
ing debtors could be arrested, Luc were ro be released on bail or on their oath to 
remrn for trial 

No one could be iniprisoned except by order of a high magistrate; and there 
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were stricE limits to the tinie that might elapse between arrest and trial. I.avrycrs 
w'cre so numerous that Justinian built for them a bitsilioa whnsc sixe may be 
judged from its library of 150,000 volumes or rolls. Trial was to be Itcld be¬ 
fore a magistrare appointed by tiic emperor; hut if both panics so wished, 
the case could be transferred to the bishop's court. A copy of the Bible w-as 
placed before the judge in each trial; the attorneys were retailired to swear on 
It that they would do their best to defend their clients honorably, but w-ould 
resign their case if they found it dishonest; plaintiff and defendant had alsO' to 
sw'car on it to the justice of their cause. Penalties, tltough severe, were seldom 
mandatory'; the judge might mitigate them for wonien, minors, and drunken 
offenders, [mprisonment was used as decentinn for trial, but seldom as a punish¬ 
ment. The Justinian Code retrogressed from the lau^ of Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius by pcimitdng mudladon as a penalty'. Tax collectors falsifying returns, 
and persons copying Aionophysite literature, could suffer the loss of a hand, 
on the theory that the offending member should pav for the crime. Amputation 
of nose or throat is frequently decreed in the Code; later Byzantine law added 
blinding, especially as a means for disqualifying heira or aspirants to the throne. 
The death penalt}- w'as carried out on free persons by beheading, on some slaves 
by crucifixion, Sorcerers and deserters from the army were liurncd alive. A con¬ 
demned citizen might appeal to a higher court, then to the Senate, finally to the 
emperor. 


We can admire the Code of Justinian more readily as a whole than in its 
parts. It differs most from earlier codes by its rigid orthodoxy, its deeper 
obscurantism, its vengeful severity. An educated Roman would have found 
life more civilized under the Antonines than under Justinian. The Emperor 
could not escape his environment and bis time; and m his ambition to unify 
evcry'thing he codified the superstition and barbarity', as well as the justice 
and charity', of his age. The Code was conservative, like everything By/Jiii- 
tine, and served as a strait jacket for a civilization that seemed destined never 
to die. It soon ceased to be obey^ed except in a narrowing realm. The Eastern 
nationalise hcterics whom it flayed opened their arms to the Madems, and 
prospered better under the Koran than under the Code. Italy under the Lom¬ 
bards, Gaul under the Franks, England under the Anglo-Saxons, Spain under 
the Visigoths, ignored the edicts of Justinian. Nevertheless the Code for 
some generations gave order and security to a motley assemblage of peoples, 
and allowed, across the frontiers and along the streets of a dozen nations, 
freer and safer movement than the same regions enjoy today. It continued to 
the end the code of the By”zantine Empire; and five centuries after it disap- 
[jcared in the West it was revived by the jurists of Bologna, accepted by em¬ 
perors and popes, and entered like a scaffolding of order Into the structure of 
many modern states. 
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Jf rcntaincd onty to ttnify belief, to weld the Church into a homogeneous 
instiuiticTit of rule. Probably Justinian's piety was sincere, not iiiereiy politi¬ 
cal; he himself, as far as Theodora would permit, lived like a monk in his pal¬ 
ace, feasting and praying, jwriog over theological tomes, and debating 
doctrinal niceties with professors, patriarchs, and popes. Procopius, with 
transparent concurrence, quotes a conspu-ator; “It ill becomes anyone M'ho 
has even a little spirit in him to refuse to murder Justinian; nor should he 
entertain any fear of a man who always sits unguarded in some lobby to a 
late hour of the night, eagerly unrolling the Christian Scriptures in company 
with priests who arc at the CJttremity of old age,” Almost the first use that 
Jusdnian had made of his power as regent for Justin was to end the breach 
that had been widened between the Eastern and the ^Vestem Church by the 
I^peror Zeno's Henoticon. By accepting the viewpoint of the papacy, Jus¬ 
tinian won the support of the orthodox cleigT,' in Italy against the Goths, and 
in the East against the Alonophysitcs. 

This sect, arguing passionately that there was but one nature in Christ, had 
become almost as numerous in EgTi'pt as the Catholics, In Alexandria they 
were so advanced that they in turn could divide into orthodox and heterodox 
.Vlonophysitcs; tlicse factions fought in the streets, while their women joined 
in with missiles from the roofs. When the armed forces of the Emperor in¬ 
stalled a Catholic bishop in the see of Athanasius, the congregation greeted 
his first sermon with a volley of stones, and was slaughtered in situ by the 
imperial soldiery, hilc Catholicism controlled the Alexandrian episcopacy, 
heresy spread throughout the countryside; the peasants ignored the decrees 
of the patriarch and the orders of the Emperor, and Eg>'pt was half lost to the 
En I pirc a cc n ruiy before th c Arabs came. 

In tills matter, as in many others, the persistent Theodora overcame the \ 
vacillating Justinian. She intrigued with VJgitius, a Roman deacon, to make | 
him pope if he would offer concessions to the Monophysites. Pope Silverius » 
was removed from Rome by Belisarius (557), and was exiled ro the island of 
Palmaria, where he soon died frtm harsh treatment; and Vigilius was made 
Pope by the orders of the Emperor. Fttiaily accepting Theodora's vnew that I 
Alonophysirtsm could not be crushed, Justinian sought to appease its fol- * 
lowers in a document of imperial thcolug)' known as the Three Chapters, He 
summoned Vigiliiis to Constantinople, and urged him to subscribe to this 
statement. \'igilius reluctantly consented, whereupon the African Catholic 
clergy excommunicated him (550); he withdrew' his consent, was exiled by 
Justinian to a rock in the Proconnesus, again consetired, obtained leave to 
return co Rome, but died on the w'ay(555). Ncv'cr had an emperor made so l| 
open an attempt to dominate the papacy. Justinian called an ecumenical * 
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council to jiiect at Constamioople (553); hardly any Western bishops at¬ 
tended; the council approved Justinian’s formulas, the Western Church re¬ 
jected them, and Eastern and Western Christianity resumed their schism for 
a century. 

In the end death won ali arguments. Theodora’s passing m 54S was to Jus¬ 
tinian the heaviest of many blows that broke do^vn his courage, clarity^ and 
strength. He was then sixty-five, weakened by asceticism and recurrent 
crises; he left the government to subordinates, neglected the defenses he had 
so labored to build, and abandoned himself to rheologv'. A hundred disasters 
darkened the remaining seventeen years during n'hich he outlived hiiiEiclf, 
Earthquakes were cspcially frequent in this reign; a do?.en cities were almost 
wiped out by them; and their rehabilitation drained the Treasury. In 541 
plague came, in 556 famine, in 558 plague again. In 559 the Kotrigur Huns 
crossed the Danube, plundered Mocsia and Thrace, took thousands of cap¬ 
tives, violated matrons, virgins, and nuns, threw to the dogs the infants bom 
to women captives on the march, and advanced to the walls of Constanti¬ 
nople. The terrified Emperor appealed to the great general who had so often 
saved him. Belisarius \v<ts old and feeble; nevertheless he put on his armor, 
gathered 300 veterans w’ho had fought with him in Italy, recruited a few^ hun¬ 
dred untrained men, and went out to meet 7000 Huns. He disposed his forces 
with his u'onted foresight and skill, concealing 100 of liis best soldiers in ad¬ 
joining woods. When the lluns moved for^vard these men fell upon their 
flank, while Bclisarius met the atraek at the head of his little anny. The bar¬ 
barians turned and fled before a single Roman was mortally injured. The 
populace at the capital complained that Belisarins had not pursued the enemy 
and brought back the Hun leader as captive. The jealous Emperor listened to 
envious calumnies against his general, suspiected him of consplricy, and or¬ 
dered him to dismiss his antied retainers, felisarius died in 565, and Justinian 
confiscated half his property. 

The Emperor outlived tiic general by eight months. In his final years his 
interest in rheology had borne strange fruit: the defender of the faith had 
become a heretic. He announced that the body of Christ w'as incorruptible, 
and that Christ’s human nature had never been subject to any of the wants 
and Indignities of mortal flesh. The clergy warned him that if he died in this 
error his soul n ould ’’be delivered to the flames, and bum there eter¬ 
nally,” " He died unrepentant (56^), after a life of eighty-thrcc years, and 
a reign of thirtj'-cight. 

Justinian’s death was one more point at which antiquity might be said to 
end. He was a true Roman emperor, thinking in temis of all the Empire Fa ^-T 
and \li cst, struggling to keep back the l>arharians, and to bring again to the 
vast realm an orderly government of homogeneous laws, f Ic had accom¬ 
plished a good measure of this aim: .Africa, Dalmatia, Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Sicily, and part of Spain had been regained; the Persians had been driven out 
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of SiTiii; rhc Empire had doubled fre cKtent in his rci^. Though his Icgisla- 
tion was barbarously severe on heresy and sexual jmmoraHn% ir represented, 
by Its unirvv lucidiry, and scope, one of the peaks in the history of law. His 
adminisiration was sullied with ofhcial corruption, cxtreinc taxation, capri’ 
cions pardons and pumshmentSi but it was also distinguished by a painstaking 
organistarion of imperial economy and government; and it created a system 
of order which, though a stranger to freedom, held civilization together in a 
comer of Europe w hile the rest of the continent plunged into the Dark Ages, 
f le left his name upon the history of industry and art; Sr. Sophia is also his 
monument. To orthodox contemporaries ir must have seemed that once 
more the Empire had turned back the tide, and won a respire from death. 

Ir was a pitifufjy brief respite. Justinian had left the treasury empr\', as he 
had found k full; his intolerant laws and thieving taxgatherers had alienated 
nations as fast as his armies had conquered them; and those armies, decimated. 
Scattered, ^and ill paid, could not long defend w'hat thev' had so deva,sradnglv 
won. Africa wy soon abandoned to the Berbers; Syria, Paiesrine, Eg^^pr, 
Africa, and Spain to the Arabs; Italy to the Lombards; within a century after 
Justinian’s death the Empire had lost more territory' than he had gained, 
l^'ith proud hindsight we may see how much better it would have been to 
gather the rising nationalities and creeds into a federated union; to offer 
friendship to the Ostrogoths who had governed Italy comparative!v w'cll; 
and to serve as a protective medium through which rbe ancient culture might 
flow unstinted to the newborn stares. 


We need not accept Procopius’ estimate of Justinian; it w-as refuted by 
Prijcopius himself.^® He was a great ruler, whose very faults sprang from the 
logic and sincerity of his creed: his pcrsccution.s from his certainty, his wars 
from his Roman spirit, his confiscations from his wars. Wc mourn the nar¬ 
row violence of his methods, and .applaud the grandeur of his aims. He and 
Bclisarius, not Boniface and Aetius; were the la.'it of the Romans. 


Byzantine Civilization 

326-565 


I. ^VORK AND WEALTH 


YZ AN TINE economy was a modernistic mtsture of private enterprise, 



I 1 state regulation, and nationalized industries. Peasant proprietorship was 
stiLl, under Justinian, the agricultural tuk; but estates were expanding, and 
many farmers were being forced into feudal subjection to great landowners 
by drought or Qood, competition or incompetence, taxation or war. The 
mineral resources of the soil were owned by the state, but were mostly mined 
by private agencies on governmental lease. The mines of Greece were ex¬ 
hausted, hut old and nett' veins were worked in Thrace, Ponrus, and the Bal¬ 
kans. Most industrial labor was '‘free"— i,e,, compelled only by a distaste for 
starv'adon. Direct slavery played a negligible role outside of domestic serv¬ 
ices and the textile industry; bur in Syria, and probably in Egypt and North 
Africa, forced labor was used by the state to maintain the major irrigation 
■ canals.' The government produced in its own factories most of the goods 
required by the army, the bureaucracy, and the court,® 

About the year 551 some Xcstorian monks from Central Asia interested 
Justinian with an offer to provide the Empire with an independent source of 
alk. If we recall how many wars Greece and Rome had fought with Persia 
for control of the trade routes to China and India, and remark the name “silk 
route” given to the northern passes to the Far East, the name Scrica (Silk- 
land) given by the Romans to China, and the name Scrindia applied to the 
region between China and India, we shall understand why Justinian eagerly 
' accepted the proposal. The monks went back to Central Asia and returned 
with the eggs of silkworms, and probably some seedlings of the muibcrrv 
tree.* A small silk industry already existed in Greece, but it depended upon 
wild silkworms, feeding on oak, ash, or cypre.ss leaves. Now silk became a 
major industry, especially in Syria and Greece; it developed to such an ex¬ 
tent in the Peloponnesus as to give that peninsula the new name of Morea— 
land of the mulberry tree (vwruf alha). 

In Constantinople the manufacrure of certain silk fabrics and purple dyes 
was a state monopoly, and was carried on in workshops in or near the im¬ 
perial palace.* Expensive sUks and dyed fabrics were permitted only to high 
officials of the government, and the most costly could be worn only by mem- 
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bcrs of the impciisJ farniiy. \\ hen clandestine private enterprise produced 
and sold similar stiilTs to unpris-iJeged persons, Justinian broke this “black 
tnarket by removing most of the restrictions on the use of luxurious silks 
and dyes; he flooded the shops with state textiles at prices that private com¬ 
petition could not nicer; and when the competition had disappeared the gov- 
ernnicnr raised the prices,^ Following Diocletian's example, Justinian sought 
to extend governmental control to all prices and wages. After the plague of 
542 the labor supply fell, wages rose, and prices soared. Like the English 
Parliament of 1351 after the plague of 1348, Ju,srinian sought to help employ¬ 
ers and consmners by a price and wage decree; 

VVe have learned that since the visitation of God traders;, artisans, 
husbandmen, and sailors ha^'c yielded to a spirit of covetousness, and 
arc demanding prices and wages two or three times as great as tliey 
formerly rccewed.... Wc forbid all such to demand liigher wages or 
prices rlian before. We also forbid contractors for buildings, or for 
agricultural or other work, to pay the workmen inore than was cus¬ 
tomary in old das'®,® 

We have no information as to the effect of this decree. 

From Constantine to the latter part of Justinian's reign domestic and for¬ 
eign trade flourished in the Bytantinc Empire. Roman roads and bridges I 
were there kept in repair, and the creative lust for giiin built maritime fleets 1 
that bound the capital with a hundred ports in East and \^'esr. From the fifth 
century to the fiftccntli Constantinople remained the greatest market and j 
shipping center in the world. Alexandria, which had held this supremacy I 
from the third cenniry' b.c., now ranked in trade below Anriochd All Syria 
throve Tivith commerce and industry; it lay' between Persia and Constanti¬ 
nople, hccwccn Constantinople and Egypt; its nicrchants svcrc shrewd and 
venturesome, and only the effcrv'cscent Greeks could rival them in the extent 
of their traffic and the subtlety of their x^'iivs; their spread throughout the 
Enipirc Was a factor in that orientalixadon of manners and arts which marked 

Byzantine civilization. 

# 

As the old trade route from Syria to Central Asia lay through hostile 
Persia, Justinian sought a new route by establishing friendly relation.^ with 
the Himyarites of southwestern .Arabia and the kings of Ethiopia, who be¬ 
tween them controlled the southern gates of ilie Red Sea. Through those 
straits and the Indian Ocean Byzantine merchantmen sailed to India; but 
Persian emuroj of Indian ports wrung the same tolls from this trade as if it 
had passed through Iran. Defeated on this line, Justinian encouraged the de¬ 
velopment <»f harbors on the Black Sea; along these stopping points goods 
were shipped by water to Colchis, and thence by caravan to Sogdiana, w here 
Chinese and \Vcstcm merchants could meet and haggle w'ithout Persian 
scrutiny'. The rising traffic on this northern route helped to raise Serindia to 
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irs medieval peak of wealth and art. Meanwhile Greek commerce maimained 
its ancient ou tlets In the U’est. 

This active economy w'as supported by ^n imperial currency witose in- 
regrity gave ir an almost global acceptance. Constantine had itiiiiced a new 
coin to replace Caesar’s this wiid/w or "bezant” contained 4*55 grams, 

or one sixth of a trov ounce of gold, and would be worth $5-^5 in the United 
States of 1946. The metallic and economic deterioration of the stJ/idwr into 
the lowly sou illustrates the general rise of prices, and depreciation of cur¬ 
rencies, through history, and suggests that thrift is a virtue which, like most 
others, must Ik practiced with discrimination. Banking w'as novi’ highly de¬ 
veloped. \Vema3' judge the prfjsperit)' of the Byzantine Empire at J ustinlan’s 
accession by his fi.\ing of the maximum Interest rate at four per cent on loans 
to peasants, six per cent on private loans secured by collateral, right per cent 
on commercial loans, and t%t'elve per cent on maritime investnictirs.'^ No- 
wliere else in the world of that time were interest rates so low. 

The senatorial aristocracy through bnd ownership, and the mercantile 
magnates thrtjugh far-flung ventures in which the profits were ettmmensu- 
rate with the risks, enjoyed such wealth and luxury as only a few had ever 
known in Rome, The aristocracy of the East had better tastes than rhat of 
Rome in the days of Cicero or Juvenal; It did not gorge itself on exotic foods, 
had a tower rate of divorce, and showed considerable fideliw and industry 

I In scry ing the state. Its extravagance lay chiefly in omare dress, in rol>es of 
furr)* hems and dazzling tints, in rilken tunics preciously dyed, threaded w ith 
gold, and illuiiunared with scenes from nature or history. Sonic men were 
‘Valuing murals”; on the garments of one senator could be found the whole 
story of Christ® Underneath this social catst of gold was a middle class * 
fretted with ta.xation, 3 plodding bureaucracy, a medley of meddlesome 
monks, a flotsam and jetsam of prolctaircs exploited by the price system and 
soothed by the dole. 

Morals, sexual and commercial, w ere not appreciably different from those 
of other cultures at a like stage of economic development. Oirysostoni con¬ 
demned dancing as exciting passion, but Constantinople danced. The Church 
continued to refuse baptism to actors, but the Byzantine stage continued to 
display its suggestive pantomimes; people must be constded for monogamy 
and pmsc. Procopius'Secret History ^ never trustw'orthy, reports that “prac¬ 
tically all w'omcn w'cre corrupt” in his rimed® Contraceptives were a subject 
of assiduous study and research; Oribaslus, the outstanding ph^'sldan of the 
fourth centur)', gave them a chapter in his compendium of medicine; another 
medical writer, Actiiis. in the st.xih century, recommended the use of vinegar 
or brine, or tlic practice of continence at the beginning and end of the men¬ 
strual jieriodd' Justinian and Theodora sf nig lit to diminish prostitution by 
banishing procuresses and brothel keepers from Comtantinople, with tran- 
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sicnt rcsulfs. tn gtneml the status of woman was high; never had women bcen^ 
more unfettered in Jaw and cusioni, or more induentiai in government. 


11 , SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY; 364-5(55' 

\^*hat, In this apparently religious societ)\ was the fate of education, learn¬ 
ing, llicrature, science, and philosophy? 

Primary instruction continued in the hands of private teachers paid by the 
parents per pupil and term. Higher education, till Theodosius II, was pro¬ 
vided both by lecturers operating under their ow'n power, and through pro¬ 
fessors paid by city or state. Libanins complained that these were too poorly 
paid—chat they longed through hunger to go to the baker, but refrained 
through fear of being asked to pay their debtsd^ However, wc read of 
teachers like Kunvenius, who received 600,000 sesterces ($30,000?) a \'^ear; 
in this, as in other fields, the best and the worst received too much, the rest 
coo little. Julian, to propagate paganism, introduced state cxaniinarions and 
appoinmicnrs for all university t(;achcrs.** Theodosius H, for opposite rea¬ 
sons, made it a penal offense to give public Instruction wicbouc a state license; 
and such licenses were soon confint^d to conformists with the orthodox 
creed. 

The great universities of the East were at Ale.Ttandria, Athens, (ilonsrantt' 
noplc, and Antioch, speciali/ing respectively in medicine, philosophy, litera¬ 
ture, and rhetoric. Oribasius of Pergamuin (c. 3Z 5-403). physician to Julian, 
compiled a medical encyclopedia of seventy “books,” Aetius of Aiiiida, coun 
physician under Justinian, wrote a similar survey, distinguished by the best 
ancient analysis of ailments of the eye, car, nose, mouth, and teeth; with in¬ 
teresting chapters on goiter and hydrophobb, and surgical procedures rang¬ 
ing from tonsillectomy to hemorrhoids. .Alexander of Tralles (c. 515-605) 
w'Us the most original of rh(^ medical authors: he named various intesrinal 
parasites, accurately described disorders of the digestive tract, and discussed 
with unprecedented thoroughness the diagnosis and treatment of pulmonary 
diseases. His textbook of internal patliology' and therapy was translated into 
Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin, and exercised in Christendom an Influ¬ 
ence only nest to that of I [ippocrates, Galen, and Soranus.^' According to 
Augustine the vivisection of human beings was practiced in the fifth cen¬ 
tury.^* Superstition encroached daily on medicine. .Mtist physicians accepted 
astrology, and some advised different treatments according to the position 
of the planet.s.” Actius recommended, for contraception, that the woman 
should .suspend near her anus the tooth of a child; and Marcellus, in his 
De nfedicmienth (395), anticipated modem technique by urging the wear¬ 
ing of a rabbit’s foot.'*’ Mules fared better than nien; rhe most scientific work 
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of the period wa,^ rhe DigesTorrm anis vml^neditinae iibri /K of Flavius 
Vcecrius (383-450); this book almost founded vctcrinan' science, ami re¬ 
mained an atithoriri^ rill the Rcnarisancc. 

Chenustrv and alchemy went hand in hand, with A!e?iandria as their cen¬ 
ter. The alchemists were generally sincere invcsrigacors; they employed ex¬ 
perimental methods more faithfully than any other scientists of antiquity; 
rhey substantially advanced rhe chemistry of metals and alloys; and we can¬ 
not he sure that the future will not justify their aims. Astrology too had an 
honest base; nearly everybody rook it for granted that the stars, as uell as the 
sun and moon, affected terrestrial events. But upon these foundations quack¬ 
ery raised a weird iiggurat of magic, divination, and planetary abracadabra. 
Horoscopes were even more fashionable In medieval cirics than in New \ ork 
or Paris today. St, Augustine tells of two friends w'ho noted carefully the 
position of the consreUations at the birth of their domestic animals.'"'’ .Much 
of the nonsense of Arabic astrology'^ and alchemy was part of Islam’s Greek 
heritage. 

The most Intcrcsring figure in rhe science of this age is that of the pagan 
mathematician and phil osophe r Hyparia. Her father Theon is the last man 
whose name is rtcorded^s a professor ^the Alexandrian Museum; he wrote 
a commencaiy on Ptolemy's Syjitaxh, and acknowledged the share of his 
daughter in its composition. Hypatia, says Suidas, wrote commentaries on 
Diophantus, on the Aitrono 7 ftiejl Canon of Ptolemy, and on the Covics of 
Apollonius of Perga."' None of her works survives. From mathematics she 
passed to philosophy, built her system on the lines of Plato and Plodnius, and 
(according to the Christian historian Soemres) “far surpassed all the philoso¬ 
phers of her time,” ” .Appointed to the chair of philosophy in the Museum, 
she drew to her lectures a large audience of varied and distant provenance. 
Some students fell in love with her. but she seems never to have married; 
Suidas would have us believe that she married, but remained a virgin never¬ 
theless.®* Suidas transmits another talc, perhaps invented by her enemies, that 
Avhen one youth importuned her she impatiently raised her dress, and said to 
him: “This symbol of unclean generation Ls what you are in love with, and 
not anything beautiful.” She was so fond of philosophy that she would 
stop in the streets and explain, to any who asked, difficult points in Plato or 
ArLstotlc. “Such Avas her self-possession and case of manner,” says Socrates, 
“ari-sing from the refinement and cultivation of her mind, that she not in¬ 
frequently appeared before the city magistrates without ever losing in an 
assembly of men that dignified modesty of deportment for which she was 
coaspicuous, and wliich gained for lier universal respect and admiration.” 

But the admiration was not quite universal. The ChristLins of .Alexandria 
must have looked upon her askance, for she was not only a seduedve un¬ 
believer, but an intimate friend of Orestes, the pagan prefect of the city. 
M'hen Archbishop Cyril instigated his mtmastic followers to expel the Jews 
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from Alcxandm, Orestes sene to Theodosius II an offensively impartial ac¬ 
count of the incident. Some monks stoned the prefect; he had the leader of 
the mob arrested and tortured to death (415). Cyril’s supponers charged 
Hypatia 'vi.'ith being the chief inducnce upon Orestes; she alone, they argued, 
prevented a reconciliation between the prefect and the Patriarch. One day a 
band of fanatics, led by a “reader” or minor clerk on Cyril’s staff, pulled her 
from her carriage, dragged her into a church, stripped her of her garments, 
battered her to death with dies, tore her corpse to pieces, and burned the re¬ 
mains in 3 savage orgj- (415),=® “An act so inhuman,” says Socrates, “could 
not fail to bring the greatest opprobrium not only upon Cyril, bur also upon 
the whole Alexandrian church.” “ However, no personal punisitment was 
exacted; the Emperor Theodosius 11 merely restricted the freedom of the 
monks to appear in public (Sept, 416), and excluded pagans from all public 
office (Dec., 4fd). Cyril’s victory xvas complete. 

Pagan professors of philosophy, after the death of Hypatia, sought se¬ 
curity^ in .\thcns, where non-Chrisdan teaching xvas still reJarively and in¬ 
nocuously free. Student life was still lit ely there, and enjoyed most of the 
consolations of higher educ.id(jn—fraterniries, distinedve garbs, hazing, and 
a general hilarity.®^ The Stoic as well as the Epicurean School had now dis¬ 
appeared, but the Platonic Academy enjoyed a splendid decline under The- 
luistius. Prise us, and Proclus. TJieniisrius 3 So) xvas destined to influence 
Averroes and other medici'al thinkers by his commentaries on Aristotle. 
Priscus u'as for a time the friend and adviser of Julian; he was arrested by 
V aiensand Valcndnian I on 3 charge of using magic to give them a fever; he 
returned to Athens, and taught there till his death at ninety in 395. Proclus 
(410-85), like a true Plaronisr, approached philosophy through mathe¬ 
matics. A man of scholastic padence, he collated the ideas of Greek phi¬ 
losophy into one system, and gave it a superficially scientific form. But he 
felt the mystic mood of Neoplatonism too; by fasting and purificadun, he 
thought, one might enter into communion \rith supemarural beings,®* The 
schools of Athens had lost all rirality when Justinian closed them in 529. 
Their work lay in rehearsing again and agiin the theories of the ancient mas¬ 
ters; they were oppressed and stifled by the magnitude of their heritage; their 
only deviations were into a mysricism that borrowed from the less orthodox 
moods of Christianity. Justinian closed the schools of the rhetoricians as well 
as of the philosophers, confiscated their property, and forbade any pagan to 
teach. Greek philosophy, after eleven centuries of history, had come to 
an end. 

The pssage from phi lose phv to religion, from Plato to Christ, stands out in 
certain stnnge Greek writings confidentlv ascribed by medieval Thinkers to 
Dionysius “the .Areopgite”—tjnc of the Athenians who accepted the teaching 
of Paul. These work's are clueflv four: Ou the Celestial Hietarchy, On the Ec¬ 
clesiastical Hierarchy, On the Divine Nmu's, and On Mystical Theology. We 
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di> not knou- Uy whom they were wrimm, or when, or wherej their eontents 
indicate an origin betw een the fourth and sixdi centuries; wc only know that 
few books have more deeply influenced Christian theology. John Scorns Erigena 
transhtea and built on one of thetu. Albertus Magnus and Thomas Atjuinas 
reverenced them, a hundred mystics—Jewish and Moslem as well as Christian- 
fed on them, and medieval an: and popular theology' accepted them as an infallible 
guide to celestial beings and ranks. Their general purpose was 10 combine Neo¬ 
platonism with Christian cosmology. God, though incomprehensibly transcend¬ 
ent, is nevertheless immanent in aU things as tbcir source and life. Between God 
and man intervene three triads of supernatural beings; Seraphim, Cherubirrv, and 
Thrones; Dominations, Virtues, and Powers; Principalities, Archangels, and 
Angels. (The reader tvlll recall how Danrc ranged these nine groups around the 
throne of God, and how .Milton wove some of their names into a stmorous line,) 
Creation, in these works, is by emanation: all things flow front God through these 
mediating angelic ranks; and then, by a reverse process, these nine orders of the 
celestial hierarchy lead men and all creation hack to God, 


n[. i^rrERATunEt 3^4-565 

In 4^5 Thcodniiuji If, or his regents, reorganized higher cducafion in Constanti- 
nople,and formally established 3 university of thirty-one teachers: one for philos¬ 
ophy, two for latv, twenty-eight for Latin and Creek “grammar” and “rhetoric.” 
Tltcsc last included the study of the two literatures; and the large number of 
teachers assigned to them suggests a lively interest in letters. One such professor, 
Priscian, composed, about 516, an immense Grumrnitr of Latin and Greek, which 
became one of the most famous testbooks of the Middle Ages. The Eastern 
Churcli seems cci have raised no objections at this time to the copying of the 
pae^n classics; ^ though a few saints protested, the School of Constantinople 
transmitted faithfully, to the end of the Byzantine Empire, the masterpieces of 
anti(]uirv. And. despite the rising cwc of parchment, the flow of books was still 
abundant. About 450 Musacus. of unknow n provenance, composed his fajiious 
poem. Hero and Leaiidet—how Lcandcr anticipated Bynjn by swimming the 
Hellcspnt to reach his beloved Hcrti, how he died in rite attempt, and how Hero, 
seeing him flung up dead at the foot of her tower, 

from the sheer crag plunged in hurtling headlong fall 
To find with her dead love a death among the weaves.*® 

It was the Christian gentlemen of the Byzantine cmirt who composed, for the 
final installment of the Greek Anthohgy, graceful love poems in the ancient 
moods and modes, and in terms of the pagan gods. Here, from Agathias (c. 550), 
is a sone that may have helped Ben Jonson to a masterpiece: 

1 love not wine; yet if thou‘lt make 
A sad man merry, sip flrsc sup, 

.And when thou givest i'll take the cup. 

If thy lips touch it, for thy sake 
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No more may I tie nnd stolid 
And the lusdmis jug evade. 

The cup conveys thy kis5 to me. 

And tclts the joy it had of thee.^^ 

The most iinpoztant literary work of this age was done by the historians. 
Eunapius of Sardis composed a lose Univcttnl H/xfory of the period from 270 to 
4001 making Jnsrinian his hero* and Dvent^'-chree gossipy biographies of the later 
Sophbts and Neoplatoniscs. Socrates* m orthodox Christian of Cons tan tinoplct 
w rote a History of thi* Chttrch from 309 to 4^9* it is fairly accurate and generally 
fair* as we have seen in the ease of Ih patta; but this Socrates fills his narrative 
With superstitions, legends* and miracles* and talks so fm^ticntly of himself as if 
he found it hard to disringutsh beeween himself and the cosmos. I le ends with a 
novel plea for peace atiiong the sects: if peace comes* he thinks* historians wDl 
have notliing to wnte about* and that miserable crilie of tragedv-niongcrs vx'ili 
cease.^- Alostly copied from Socrates is the Eccksiiitfiedt History of Sozomen, 
a converr from Palestine, and* like hb model, a lawyer at the capital; apparently a 
legal training w'as no handicap tn superstition. Zoshnus of Constantinople coni- 
posed, about 475, a History of tk^ Romm Etupire^ he was a pgan* hut did not 
yield to hb Christian rit'als in creduliu^ and nonsense. Toward 515 Dionysius 
Exiguus—Dennis rite Short—suggested a new niethod rd da[ing events* from the 
supposed year of Christas birth. The proposal was not accepEed by the Latin 
Church tLIJ the tenth centurj"; and the Byzantines cemtinued to the end to nuni^ber 
their years from the creation of the world. It Ls dkeouraging to note how' many' 
things were known to the youth of our civilization* which are unknow n to us 
todays 

The one ^reat historian of the period was Procopius. Bom in Palestinian 
Caesarea (490), hesaidied law. came to Constanriuoplc* and was appointed 
sccrerary and legal adviser to BelisariifS. F ie accopipimed the general on the 
Syrian* African, and Italian campaigns^ and returned \virh him to the capltaL 
In 550 he published his Books of the TFjtx* Knowing at first hand the merits 
of the general and the parsimony of the ruler* he made Belisarius a brilliant 
hero* and left Justinian in the shade. The book was received with applause 
by the public, with silence by the Emperor. Procop iius now composed his 
Anecdotir, or Secret History i hue he kept it so succc^fully from publication 
or circulation that in 554 he was ctimniissioned by Justinian to write an ac¬ 
count of the buildings erected during the reign. Pnx^opitis issued De Aedi~ 
ficiis in 560, and so loaded it uich praise for the Emperor that Justinian might 
well have suspected it of insincerity^ or irony. The Secret History was not 
given to the world until after Justinlan-and perhaps Procopiiis-had died. It 
is a fascinating book, like any dctniriciarion of our neighbors; but there is 
something unpleasant in literary attacks upon persons who can no longer 
speak in their rivvn defense. An historian u ho strains bis pen to prot'ca rhesk 
may be trusted to distort the rruth* 

Procopius was occasionally inaccurate in matters beyond hk own experi- 
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encc; he copied at times the manner and philosophy of Herodotus, at times 
the speeches and sieges of Tliucydidcs; he shared the superstitions of his age, 
and darkened his pages with portents, oracles, mimcles, and dreams, But 
w'hcrc he wrote of what he had seen, his account has stood cverj' test. His in¬ 
dustry was courageous, Jiis arrangement of materials is logical, his narrative 
is absorbing, his Greek is clear and direct, and almost classically pure. 

Was he a Christian? Externally, yes; and yet at times he echoes the pagan¬ 
ism of his models, the fatalism of the Stoa, the skepticism of the Academy, 
He speaks of Fortune’s 

perverse nature and unaccountable will. But these things, I believe, 
have never been comprehensible to man, nor u tU they ever be. Never¬ 
theless there is alu’aj'S rnuch talk on these subjects, and opinions are 
alwavs being bandied about... as each of us seeks comfort for his 
ignorance. ... 1 consider it insane folly to investigate the nature of 
God.... I shall observe a discreet silence concerning these questions, 
with the sole object that old and venerable beliefs may nut be dis¬ 
credited.®* 


IV. bvzaxtint: art: 326-565 
I. The Passage from Paganhsn 

The pre-eminent achievements of Byzantine civilization were govern¬ 
mental administration anti decorative art: a state that survived eleven 
centuries, a Sr. Sophia that stands today. 

By Justinian’s time pagan art Wiis finished, and half of its works bad been 
mutilated or destroyed, Barbarian ravages, imperial robbery, and pious de¬ 
struction had began a process of ruination and neglect that continued till 
Petrarch in the fourteenth century pled, so to speak, for the lives of the sur¬ 
vivors, A factor in the devastation was the popular belief that the pgan gods 
were demons, and that the temples were their resorts; in any case, it was felt, 
the material could be put to better use in Christian churches or domestic 
w'alls. Pagans themselves often joined in the spoliation. Several Christian em¬ 
perors, notably Monorius and 'I'heodosius 11, did their best to protect the old 
strucrures,®^ and enlightened clcrgjTnen preserved the Parthenon, the temple 
of Theseus, the Pantheon, and other structures by rededieating them as 
Christian shrines. 

Christianity at first suspected art as a support of paganism, idolatry, and 
immorality; these nude stanics hardly comported with esteem for virginity 
and cclibacv'. When the body seemed an instrument of Satan, and the monk 
replaced the athlete as ideal, the study of anatomy disappeared from art, leav¬ 
ing a sculpture and painting of gloomy faces and shapeless drapery. But [ 
ivhen Christianity had triumphed, and great basilicas were needed to house 
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its swelling congregations, the local and national tradirions of art reasserted 
thciiiseiv'cs, and arcl>itccture lifted itself out of the mins. Moreover, these 
spacious cdiliccs cried out for decoration^ the worshipers needed statues of 
Christ and .Mary to help the imagination, and pictures to tell to the simple 
letterless the story of their cmcitied God. Sculpture, mosaic, and painting 
were reborn. 

In Home the nesv art differed little from the old. Strength of construction, 
simplicin* of fonn, columnar basilican stj’les, were carried dount from pa¬ 
ganism to Christianit^^ Near Nero's Circus on the Vatican hill Constantine's 
architects had designed the first St. Peter's, with an awesome length of j8o 
feet and breadth of iii; for twelve centuries this remained the pontifical 
shrine of Latin Christendoni, until Bramante tore it down to raise upon its 
sire the still vaster St. Peter’s of today. The church that Constantine built for 
St. Paul Outside the W'alls—San Paolo fuori le mum—on the reputed site of 
the Apostle's martyrdom, was rebuilt by \'alentinian 11 and Theodosius 1 on 
a scale quire as immense—400 by 100 feet.* Santa Costanza, raised by Con¬ 
stantine as a mausoleum for his sister Constantia, remains substantially as 
erected in 3:6-30. San Giovanni in Laterano, Santa Maria in Trastcverc, San 
Lorenzo fuori le mura were rebuilt within a century after Constantine began 
them, and liave since been many times repaired. Santa Maria Maggiorc was 
adapted from a pagan temple in 432, and the nave remains essentially as then 
save for Renaissance decorations. 

From that rime to our own the basilican plan has been a favorite design 
for Christian churchesi its nuidest cost, its majestic simplicity, its structural 
logic and sturdy strength have recommended it in every generation. But it 
did not lend itself readily to variation and development. European builders 
began to look about them for new ideas, and found them in the East—even 
at Spalato, the Adriatic outpost of the Orient. There on the Dalmatian coast 
Diocletian, at the o}n:ning of the fourth century, liad given his arrists free 
play to experiment in raising a palace for hLs retirement; and they accom¬ 
plished a revolution In European architecture. Arches were there sprung 
directly from column capitals, with no intervening entablature; so at one 
stroke were prepared tbe BjTtantine, Romanesque, and Gothic styles. And 
instead of figured friezes came, in this palace, a strange decoration of zigzag 
lines, offensive to the classic eye, but long familiar to the Orient. Spalato was 
the first sign that Europe was to be conquered not only by an Oriental re¬ 
ligion, but, at least in the Bjotantine world, by Oriental art. 

* San Paolo fuori It mura was dwtroytd by fire In iSi;, but was rcs't^redtin the old line* in 
1854^-70. Its perfect proportions tiiid stalely coltmnadci make it one of creations of 
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2, The Byz^rjjtine Artht 

\\'hencc came to Constantinople that uniquely colorful, somberlv bril¬ 
liant art known aa Byzantine? It is a question over which archaeolo^sts have 
fought with almost the fcrocitj- of Christian soldiers^ and bv and lar^e the 
victory has gone to the East. As Syna and Asia Minor grew stronger with 
industry, and Rome weaker with invasion, the Hellenistic tide that had 
rushed in with Alexander ebbed back from Asia to Europe, From Sasanian 
Persia, from Nestorian Syria, from Coptic Egypt, F.astcm art influences 
poured into By^ant)«iti and reached to Italy, even to Gaul; and the Greek art 
of naturalistic representation pve place to an Oriental art of symbolic deco¬ 
ration. The East preferred color to line, the vaulrand dome to the timbered 
roof, rich ornament to stem simplicit\% gorgeous silks to shapeless togas. Just 
as Diocletian and Constantine had adopted rhe forms of Persian monarchv, 
so the art of Constantinople looked less and less to the now barbarized M'esr, 
increasingly to Asia Minor, Amienia, Persia, Syria, and Egypt. Perhaps the 
victory of Persian arms tinder Shapur [I and Khosru Anushirsan quickened 
the westward march of Eastern motives and forms. Edcssa and Nisibis were 
in this period flourishing centers of a Mesopotamian culture that mingled 
Iranian, Armenian, Cappadocian, and Syrian elements,^' and transinitted 
them, through merchanrs, monks and artisans, to Antioch, Alexandria, 
t’phsus, Gmstantinople, at last to Ravenna and Rome. The old classic orders 
—Done, Ionian, Corinthian became almost meaningless in an architectural 
world of arches, vaults, peudenrives, and domes. 

ByTantine art, so generated, dedicated itself to expounding the doctrines 
of Christianitv, and displaying the glory of the stare. It recounted on vest- 
tiicnts and tapestries, in mosaics and murals, the life of Oirist, the sorrows of 
Alary, the career of the apostle or martyr Vi hose bones were enshrined in the 
church. Or it enrered the court, decorated the palace of the sovereign, cov¬ 
ered his official robes with symbolic emblems or historical dcsigns,"da77ied 
hia subjects wdth flamboyant pagc3ntr>% and ended by representing Christ 
and .Mary as an emperor and a queen, the ByTiantine artist had smail choice 
of patron, and therefore of subject or sty le; nionarch or patriarch told him 
what to do. and how. Fie worked in a group, and seldom left an individual 
name to history. He achieved miracles of brilliance, he exalted and humbled 
the people ^vith the splendor of his creations; but his art paid in formalism, 
narrou ness. and stagnation for serving an absolute monarch and a changeless 
creed. 

F It L-Onirn£in.cicd 3.l)undxinc mirblc (^tJi3.rrit^ m the Procontitsus 

spolitsihlt ct)luiTiiis> snd ^ prig’^n ttniplc sur¬ 

vived; and bricks alniost growing in rlie sun-dried earth. Usuall)^ he worked 
with morcsired brick; it lent itself to the curved forms iinposcd upon 
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him by Oriental styles* Often he contented himself with the crucifonn plan 
—a txtsihea crossed with a transept and prolonged to an apse; sometimes he 
broke the basilica into an octagon, as in Sts. Sergius and Bacchus' at Con¬ 
stantinople, or in San Vitale*5 at Ravenna, lint his distinctive skill, m which 
he surpassed all artists before him or since, lay in raising a circular dome over 
a polygonal frame. His favorite means to this end was the pcndcntivc: Le., 
he built an arch or semicircle of bricks over each side of the polygon, raised 
a spherical triangle of bricks upw'ard and inw^ard between each semicircle, 
and laid a dome upon the resoltanr circular ring. The spherical triangles were 
the pendentives, “hanging” from the rim of the dome to the top of the poly¬ 
gon. In architectural effect the circle w'SS squ;ired. Thereafter the basilican 
stjdc almost disappeared from the East. 

Within the edifice the Byzantine builder lavished all the skills of a dozen 
arts, ITc rarely used statuarj'’; he sought not so much to represent figuns of 
men and women as to create an abstract beauty of synibolic form. Even so 
the Byzantine sculptors were artisans of ability, patience, and resource, Tlicy 
car\'cd the “Theodosian” capital by combining the “cars” of the Ionic with 
the leaves of the Corinthian order; and to make profusion more confounded, 
they cut into this composite capital a ver>' jungle of animals and plan^ Since 
the result was not too well adapted to sustain a wall or an arch, they inserted 
between these and the capital an impost or “pulvino, scjuare and broad at 
the top, round and narrower at the base; and then, in the course of time, they 
carved this too with flow'crs. Here again, as in the domed square, Persia con¬ 
quered Greece.—But further, painters were assigned to adorn the W'alls with 
edifying or terrifying plcrures; niosaicists kid their cubes of brightly colored 
stone or glass, in backgrounds of blue or gold, upon the floors or wtiIIs, or 
over the altar, or in the spandrels of the arches, or wherever an empty surface 
challenged the Oriental eye. Jewelers set gems into vestments, altars, col¬ 
umns, ivalls; metalworkers inserted gold or silver plates; woodworkers 
carved the pulpit or chancel rails; weavers hung tapestries, laid rugs, and 
covered altar and pulpit with embroidery and silk. Never before had an art 
l>cen so rich in color, so subtle in symbolism, so exuberant in decoration, so 
well adapted to quiet the intellect and sdr the soul. 


3 . St, Saphiii 

/ Not till Justinian did the Greek, Roman. Oriental, and Christian factors 
Cfiniplete their fusion into Byjramine art. The Nika revolt gave him, like an¬ 
other Nero, an oppommity to rebuild his capital. !n the ecstasy of sjuo- 
ment’s freedom the mob had burned down the Senate House, the Baths of 
Zeuxippus, the porticoes of the Augusteum, a vying of the unpenal pakce, 
and St. Sophia, cathedral of the patriarch, Justinian might have rebuilt these 
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on their old plans, and within a year or rwoj instead he resoh ed to spend 
more time, money, and men, make his capital more beautiful than Rome, and 
raise a church that would outshine all other edifices on the earth. He began 
now one of the most ambitious building programs in history'; fortresses, pal¬ 
aces, monasteries, churches, porticoes, and gates rose throughout the Empire. 
In Constantinople he rebuilt the Senate House in white marble, and the Baths 
of Zcimppus in polychrome marble; raised a marble portico and promenade 
in the Auguste urn; and broughr fresh water to the citv' in a new aqueduct 
that rivaled Italy’s best. He made his own palace the acme of splendor and 
luxiirv': its floors and walls were of marble; its ceilings recounted in mosaic 
brilliance the triumphs of his reign, and showed the senators “in festal mood, 
bestowing upon the Emperor honors almost divine,”And across the Bos” 
porus. near Chalccdon, he built, as a summer residence for Theodora and her 
court, the palatial villa of Her ion, equipped with its own harbor, forum, 
church, and baths, ,y 

Fony^ days after the Nika revolt had subsided, he began a new St. Sophia- 
dedicated not to any saint of that name, but to the Ha^a Sophia, the I loly 
Wisdom, or Creative Logos, of God Himself. From Tralles in Asia Minor, 
and from lonbn jMiletus, he summoned ,-\nthemius and Isidore, the most 
famous of living architects, to plan and superintend the work. Abandoning 
the traditional basilican form, they coneeived a design whose center would 
be a spacious dome resting not on vv'alls but on massive piers, and buttressed 
by a half dome at either end. Ten thousand workmen were engaged, 310,000 
piunds of gold (Si 34,000,000) were spent, on the enterprise, quite empty¬ 
ing the treasury. Provincial governors vi'erc directed to send to the new 
shrine the finest relics of ancient monuments; marbles of a dozen kinds and 
Onrs were imported from a dozen areas; gold, silver, ivorv, and prcciovis 
stones were poured into the decorarion, Jusdnian himself shared busily in 
the design and the construction, and took no small part (his scornful adulator 
tells us) in solving technical problems. Dressed in w hite linen, with a staff in 
his hand and a kerchief on his head, he haunted the operation day after day, 
encouraging rive workers to complete their tasks competently and on time. 
In fiv'e years and ten months the edifice was complete; and on December id, 
537. the Emperor and the Patriarch Menas led a solemn inaugural procession 
to the resplendent cathedral. Justinian walked alone to the pulpit, and lift¬ 
ing up his hands, cried out: “Glory be to God who has thought me worthy 
CO accomplish so great a vv'ork! O ^lomon! 1 have vanquished you!” 

The ground plan was a Greek cross 150 by 225 feet; each end of tlie cross 
was covered by a minor dome; the central dome rose over the stjuare (100 by 
loo feet) formed by the intersecting arms; the apex of the dome was r8o 
feet abewe the ground; its diameter was too feet—32 less than the dome of 
the Pantheon in Rome. The latter had been poured in concrete in one solid 
piece; St. Sophia's donie was made of brick in thirty converging panels—a 
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much weaker construction.* The distinction of this dome was notin size but 
in support: it rested not on a circular structure, as in the Pantheon, but on 
pendenrives and arches that mediated between the circular rim and the 
scjuare base; never has this architecturaJ problem been more satisfactorily 
solved, Procopius described the drime as ‘*a work admirable and terrify¬ 
ing' ... seeming nor to rest on the masont)' below it^ bur to be suspended by 
a chain of gold from the height of the sky.” 

The interior was a panorama of luminous decorarion. Alarble of many 
colors—white, green, red, yellow, purple, gold—made the pavement, walls, 
and two-storied colonnades look Like a field of Bowers. Delicate scone carv¬ 
ings covered capitals, arches, spandrels, moldings, and cornices with classic 
leaves of acanthus and vine. .Mosaics of unprecedented scope and splendor 
looked down from walls and vaults. Forty silver chandeliers, hanging from 
the rim of the dome, helped as manv windows to iiluminate the church. The 
sense of spaciousness left by the long nave and aisles and by the pillarless 
space under the central dome; the metal lace work of the silver railing before 
the apse, and of the iron railing in the upper gallery; the pulpit inset with 
ivory, silver, and precious stones; the solid silver throne of the patriarch; the 
silk-and-gold curtain that rose over the altar with figures of the Empernr and 
the Empress receiving the benedictions of Christ and Mary; the golden altar 
itself, of rare marbles, and bearing sacred vessels of silver and gold: this lavish 
ornamentation might have warranted Justinian in anticipating the boast of 
the .Mogul shahs—that they built like giants and finished like jewelers. 

Sr. Sophia was at once the inauguration and the culmination of the Byzan¬ 
tine stj'le. .Men everywhere spoke of it as “the Great Church," and'even the 
skeptical Procopius wrote of it with awe. “When one enters this building to 
pray, he feels that it is not the work of human power.. .. The soul, lifting 
itself to the sky, realizes that here God is close by, and that He takes delight 
in this, His chosen home,’’ t “ 


4. From Commit}7JopJeto}iM?e7jmi 


St. Sophia was Justinian's supreme achievement, more la.tring than hb conquests 
or his laws. But Procopius describes rwentj -four other churches built or rebuilt 
by him in die capital, and remarks: '‘If you should see one of them by itself you 
would suppose that the Fanperor had built this work only, and had spent tlic 
whole time of his rei gn on this one alone." "Thtciughouc the Empire this fury- of 

• In 55S an earthquake caused half the central dome tti cn^ into the church. The dnd 
lindore's ton Isidwt rebailt tlte dome, strengthening its nippom, nnd nising it rtvenw-five f«t 
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construction rj^td till Justinian’s dcadi; and that sixth century which marked the 
tieginninn of the Dark Ages in the VV^est was in the East one of the richest cp»cKs 
in architectural histore. in Ephesus, Antioch, Gaxa, Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
SaUinika, Ravenna, Rome, and fmm Crimean Kerch to African Sfax, a thousand 
churches cclchrated the triumph both of Christianity over paganism and of the 
Oricnral-UvTantinc over the Greco-Roman style. External columns, architraves, 
pediments, and fricites made way for the vault, the pendentive, and the dome. 
Svria had a veritable rcnakssancc in the fourdt, fifth, and sixth centuries; her 
schouls at Antioch, Bcrj'tus (Beirut), Edcssa, and Nisibis poured forth orators, 
latvyers, hisrorians, and heretics; her artisans excelled in mosaics, textiles, and all 
decorative arts; her architects raised a hundred churches; her sciilptopi adorned 
them with lavish reliefs. 

jMcxandria was the one cit\* in the Empire that never ceased to prosper. Her 
founder had chosen for her a site that almost forced the Mediterranean wc}rid 
to use her ports and enhance her trade. None of her ancient or early medieval 
ardiitecrure has survived; but the scattered relics of her work in metaL, ivory, 
wood, and pottraiuirc suggest a people as rich in art as in sensuality and bigotry'. 
Coptic architecture, which had begun tt'itli the Roman basilica, became under 
Justinian predominantly Oriental. 

The architectural splendor of Ravenna began sotm after Honorlus made it 
the scat of the Western Empire in 404- The city prospered in the long regency 
of Galla Pfacidia; and the dose relations maintained with Constantinople brought 
Eastern artists and srvJcs to mingle with Italian architects and forms. The rv'pical 
OriennI plan of a dome placed uith pendenrives over the rrart-sept of a cruciform 
base appeared there as early as 450 In the Mausoleum where Placidia at last found 
namiuillity; within it one may Still see the famous mosaic of Christ as the Gtwid 
Shepherd. In 4j8 Bishop Neon added to the domed baptistery of the Basilica 
Ursiana a series of mosaics that included remarkably individual portraits of the 
.Apostles. About joo Tbeodoric built for bLs ,^rian bishop a cathedral named 
after Sr. .Apollinaris, the reputed founder of the Christian community in Ra¬ 
venna; here, in world-renowned mosaics, the white-robed saints bear tlientselves 
with a stiff solemnity that alreadv' suggests the Byzantine style. 

The cnnqucst of Ravenna by Bclisariiis advanced the victory of Byzantine art 
in Italy- Tltc church of San Vitale was completed (547) under Justinian, and 
Theodora, who financed iw decoration, and lent tiieir iinseductive features to its 
adomiuenr. There is every indication that these mosaics are realistic portraits; and 
emperor and empress must be credited with courage in permitting their likenesses 
to be craasmitted to posterity'. The attitudes of these rulers, cccicsinsrics, and 
cunucks arc hard and angular; their stiff fronrality' is a rc\'crsi«n to predassical 
fomts; the robes of the women are a mosaic triumph, but we miss here the happy 
grace f*f the Parthenon procession, or the Ara pads of Augustus, or the nobility' 
and tenderness of the figures on the portals of Chartres or Reims. 

Tw'o years after dedicating San \"italc the Bishop of Ravenna consecrated 
Sant’ Apollinare in Classc—a second church for the city’s parron saint, placed 
in the mariiiaw siihurb that had once Iwen the .Adriatic basw of the Roman fleet 
{cfassis). Here b the old Kuiuan basilican plan; but un the cumposite capitals a 
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6 s=zantine touch npptar^ in the acanthus lestv^s unclossically curled and twisted, 
as if blown by some Eastern wind* The lojijj rows of perfect colutnns, the colorful 
(seventh-ccnairj') mci^aics in the archivoles and spandrels of the colonnades, the 
lovely stucco plaques in the choir^ the cross of genis on a bed of nio^c stars in 
the ape, make this one of the outstaoding shrines of a peninsula ihat is almost a 
gallery of art. 


5 . TheBycunnine Am 

Architecture was the masteqilece of the Byzantine artist, but about ir or 
within it were a dozen other arts in which he achieved sorne nicniorable c?r- 
ccllencc* He did not care for sculpture in the round; the mood of the age 
preferred color to line; yet Prtx;opius lauded rhe sculptors of liLs rime—pre¬ 
sumably the carvers of rclicfs—as the equals of Pheidtas and Praxiteles; and 
sonic stone sarcophagi of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries have hunuin , 
figures chiseled with almost Hellenic grace, confused with an Asiatic | 
plethora of ornanient. The candng of it'ory' was a favorite art among the ' 
Byzantines; they used it for diptychs, iriptychs, book covers, caskets, per¬ 
fume boxes, statuettes, inlays, and in a hundred decorative xvays; in this craft 
Mdicnisric techniques survived unimpaired, and merely turned gods and 
heroes into Christ and the saints. The ivory chair of Bishop Alaximian in the 
Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna (r. 550) is 3 major achicv'cmcnt in a minor art. 

'While the Far East, in the si.\th cen^u^J^ was c.xpcrimcnring with oil 
colors,^*' Byzantine pain ting adhered to traditional Greek methods: encaustic 
—colors burnt into panels of wood, canvas, or linen; fresco—colors mixed 
with lime and applied to wet piaster surfaces; and tempera—colors mixed 
with size or gum or glue and white of egg, and applied to panels or to plaster 
already diy. The BjTjantinc painter knew how to represent distance and 
depth, but usually shirked rhe difficulties of perspective by filling In the 
background with buildings and screens. Portraits were numerous, but few 
have survived. Qiurch xvalls were decorated with murab; the fragments that 
remain show a rough realism, unshapely hands, stunted figures, sallow faces, 
and incredible coiffures. 

The By'^zantinc aniste.xccllcd and reveled in the minute; his extant master¬ 
pieces of painting are not murals or panels, but the miniatures with w'hich he 
literally “illuminated"—made bright unth color—the publications of his age,* 
Books, being costly, were adorned like other precious objects. The miniarur- 
isT first sketched his design upon papynw, parchment, or vellum with a fine 
brush or pern, laid down a hackgroiind usually in gold or blue; filled In Ids 
colors, and decorated background and borders with graceful and delicate 
forms. At first he had merely elaborated tire initial letter of a chapter or a 
page; sometimes he essayed a portrait of the author; then he illustrated the 

• MhtittuiTe ij ffotii TOiirf/rtif. an rbvrian word for the yinnaliar iliai Rrnnc jiTtponed from 
Spain; hence ti eune to mean vcrniaion-a fnverite color in buiplt iUurolnaiion. 
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text wirK pictures; finally, his art improved, he almost forgot the text, and 
spread himself one in luxurious ornanienr, miring a geometrical or floral mo¬ 
tive, or a religious symbol, and repeating it in a maze of variations, until all 
the pgc Avas a glory of color and line, and the text seemed like an intrusion 
from a coarser u'orld. 

The illumination of maniiscriprs had been practiced in Pharaonic and 
Ptolemaic Eg\'pr, and had passed thence to [ lellcntstic Greece and Ronve. 
The Vatican treasures an Aerieid\ the Ambrosian Library at Milan an Iliad, 
both ascribed to the fourth cencury, and completely classic in omanKnt, The 
transition from pgan to Christian miniatures appears in the Topcfgraphij 
C/n'/jr/fffw of Cosmas Indicopleusres (c. 547), who earned his sobriquet by 
sailing to India, and his fame by tiy'ing to prove that the earth is flat. Tlie 
oldest extant religious miniarurc is a fifrh-century Ge/terir, now in the Li¬ 
brary of \^eniia; the text is written in gold and silver letters on twenty-four 
leaves of purple vellum; the forty-eight miniatures, in white, green, violet, 
red, and black, picture the story of man From Adanrs fall to Jacob's death. 
Quite as beautiful are the Joibna Rotubts (Little Roll of the Book of Joshua) 
in the Vatican, and the Book of the Gospels illuniinatcd by the monk Rabula 
in Mesopotamia in ^^ 6 , From Mesopotamia and Syria came the figures and 
SA-mbols that dominated the iconography, or picture-writing, of the By^,an- 
tinc world; repeated in a thousand forms in the minor arts, they became 
stereotyped and conventional, and shared in producing the deadly immuta¬ 
bility of Bv'za urine art, 

Loving brilibnee and permanence, tbc By/antinc painter made mosaic his 
favorite medium. For floors he chose tesserae of colored marble, as Egyp 
tians, Greeks, and Romans had done; for other surfaces he used cubes of glass 
or enamel in every shade, cut in various sizes, but usually an eighth of an inch 
square. Precious stones were somerimes mingled with the cubes. Mosaic was 
often employed in making portable pictures or terms, to be setup in churches 
or homes, or carried on travels as aids to devotion and safety; preferably, 
however, the mosaicist sought the larger scope of church or palace walls. In 
his studio, upon 3 canvas bearing a colored design, he tentatively laid his 
cubes; and here his art was strained to produce immediately under his hand 
the precise gradation and melting of colors to be felt by other eyes from 
greater distances. Meanwhile a coat of heavy cement, and then a coat of fine 
cement, were laid upon the surface to be covered; into this matrix the 1110- 
saicisc, folloAi'ing his canvas model, pressed his cubes, usually with cut edges 
to the front to catch the ligbr. Curved surfaces like domes, and the conches 
or shcll-like half domes of apses, were favttred. since they'^ would catch at dif¬ 
ferent times and angles a variety itf softened and shaded light. From this 
painstaking art Gothic would derive parr of its inspiration for stained glass. 

Such glass is mentioned iit fifth-century te.xts; but no example remains, 
and apparently the stain was external, not fused.^* Glass-cutting and blowing 
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were now a thousand years old, and S>Tia, their earliest knowTi home, was 
still a center of the crafts. The art of engraving precious nvecals or stones had 
deteriorated since Aurelius; Uyzanrine gems, coins, and seals are of relatively 
poor design and workmanship. Jewelers nevertheless sold their products to 
nearly everv class, for ornament was the soul of B^'zantiuin, Goldsmith and 
silvereniith studios were numerous in the capital; gold pyxes, chalices, and 
reliquaries adorned many altais; and silver place oppressed the tables of 
moneyed homes. 

Every house, almost every person, carried some texeik dnery. Egj'pc led 
the way here with its delicate, many-colored, figured fabrics-gamients, cur¬ 
tains, hangings, and coverings; the Copts were the masters in these fields. 
Certain Egyptian tapestries of this period are almost identical in technique 
with the Gobelins.*® ByTantlne weavers made silk brocades, embroideries, 
even embroidered shrouds—linens realistically painted with the features of 
the dead. In Constantinople a man wss known by the garments he wore; each 
pW prized and defended some distincrivc refinement of dress; and a Byzan¬ 
tine assemblage doubclc.ss shone like a peacock’s tail. 

Among all classes music was pmpular. It played a rising role in rite liturgy 
of the Church, and helped to fuse emotion into belief. In the fourth century 
Alypius wrote a d/nricj/ hitrodutrioti, whose e,'itant portions arc our chief 
guide to the musical notation of the Greeks. This representation of notes by 
letters was replaced. In thatcenturj, by abstract signs, netwtes’, Ambrose ap¬ 
parent! v introduced these to Alilan, Hilarj’ to Ganl, Jerome to Rome. About 
the end of the fifth century Romanus, a Greek monk, composed the words 
and music of hymns that still fonti part of the Greek liturgy, and have never 
been etjualcd in depth of feeling and power of expression. Boethius wrote 
an essay De Mmica^ summarizing the theories of Pythagoras, Ariscoxenus, 
and Ptolemy; this little treatise was used as a text in music at Oxford and 
Cambridge until our rimes.** 

One must be an Oriental to understand an Oriental art. To a "Western 
mind the essence of Byzantinism means that the East had become supreme 
in the heart and head of Greece; in the autocratic government, the hierarchi¬ 
cal stabilit)' of classes, the sragn.ition of science and philosophy, the state- 
dominated Church, the religion-dominated people, the gorgeous vestments 
and stately ceremonies, the sonorous and scenic rinial, the hypnotic chant of 
repetitious music, the overwhelming of the senses with brilliance and color, 
the eonquesT of naturalism by intagination, the submergence of representa- 
tive under decoramc art. The aneW Greek spirit would have found this 
alien and unbearable, but Greece herself ^vas now parr of the Orient. An \ 
Asiatic lassitude fell upon the Greek world precisely when it was to be cha - 
ienged in its very^ life by the renewed vitality of Persia and the incredible 

energy' of Islam, 
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I. SASAXIAX SOCIETY 

B eyond the Kuphrates or the Tigris, through alJ the history of Greece 
and Rouie, by that alntost secret empire M'hich for a thousand years 
had stood off expanding Europe and Asiatic hordes, never forgetting its 
Achacmcnid ghirj% slowly recuperating from its Parthian wars, and so 
proudly maintaining its unique and aristocratic culture under its virile Sa- 
sanian monarchs. that it would rransfomi the Islamic conquest of Iran into a 
Persian Renaissance. 

Iran meant more, in our third century, than Iran or Persia today. It was by 
its very name the land of the “Arvans,*^ and included Afghanistan, Ealuchi- 
stan, Sogdiana, and Baikh, as well as Iraq. “Persia,” anciently the name of the 
modem province of Pars, was but a sonthcastem fraction of this empire; but 
the Greeks and Romans, careless about “barbarians,” gave the name of a part 
to the whole. Through the center of Iran, from Mimatayan southeast to Cau¬ 
casian northwest, ran a mountainous dividing barrier; to the cast was on arid 
loft)"- plateau; to the west lay the green valleys of the ruin rivers, whose peri¬ 
odic overflow ran into a labyrinth of canals, and made \^^cstcm Persia rich 
in wheat and dates, vines, and fruits. Between or along the rivers, or hiding in 
the hills, or hugging dcserr oiwcs, were a myriad villages, a thousand towns, 
a hundred cities; Ecbatana, Rai, Mosul, Istakhr (once Persepolis), Susa, 
Seleuda, and magnificent Ctesiphon, seat of the Sa.sanian kings, 

Ammianus describes the Persians of this period as “almost all slender, 
somewhat dark ... w'ith not uncomely beards, and long, shaggy hair.” ‘ The 
upper classes «^rc nor shaggy, nor always slender, often hanTsonic, proud 
of bearing, and of an easy grace, with a flair for dangerous sports and splen¬ 
did dress. Men covered their heads with turbans, their legs with baggy trou¬ 
sers. their feet with sandals or laced boots; the rich wore coats or tunics of 
wool and silk, and girt rhcm,selvcs with belt and sword; the poor resigned 
themselves to garments of cotton, hair, or skins. The women dressed in boots 
and breeches, loose shirts and cloaks and flow-ing robes; curled their black 
hair into a coil in front, let it hang behind, and brightened it w-ith flowers. All 
classes loved color and ornament. Priests and 7,calous Zoroastrians affected 
white cotton clothing as a s^mibol of purity; generals preferred red; kings 
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disringuiijhcd themselves; with fed shoes, bJue trousers, and a headdress 
copped with an inflaced ball or the head of a beast or a bird* In Persia^ as in all 
civilized societies, clothes made half the man^^ and slightly more of the 
woman* 

The typical educated Persian was Galhcanly impulsive, enthusiastic, and 
mercurial; often indolent, but quickly alert; given to *hnad arid extravagant 
talk *,, rather crafey chan. courageouSt and to be feared only at long range” ^ 
—which was ivhere they kept their enemies. The poor drank been but nearly 
all classes, including the go^s preferred wine^ the pious and thrifty Persians 
poured it out in religious rituah w'^ired a feasoiiabJc time for the gods to come 
and drink, then drank the sacred beverage rhenisel^^es.^ Peraan manners, in 
this Sasanian period, arc described as coarser than in the Achaemcnid, more 
refined than in the Parthian;* but the narratives of Procopius leave us with 
the impression that chc Persians continued to be better gentlemen than the 
Greeks.^ The ceremonies and diplomatic forms of the Persian court were in 
large measure adopted by the Greek emperors; the rival sovereigns addressed 
each ocher as “brother,” prodded immunity and safe-conducts for foreign 
diplomats, and exempted them from customs se:irches and does/ The con¬ 
ventions of European and American dlploiriacy may be traced ro the courts 
of the Persian kings. 

Pecans,” Ammianus reponed, *'are extravagantly given to ven- 
er>%”^ bur he confesses that pederasty and prosticurion were less frequent 
among them than among the Greeks, Rabbi Gamaliel praised the Persians for 
three qualiric;: '^They arc temperate in earingt modesc in the privy and in 
marital relations.”* Every^ influence was used to sdinulate marriage and the 
birth rate, in order rhac man power should suffice in war; In this aspect Mars, 
not \^cnns, is the god of ksve. Religion enjoined marriage, celebrated it w^ith 
awesome rites, and taught that ferriliry strengthened Ormuzd, the god of 
lights in his cosmic conflict with Ahriman, the Satan of the Zoroastrinn creed.® 
The head of the household practiced ancestor worship at the family hearth* 
and sought offspring to ensure his own later cult and care; if no son was bom 
to him he adopted one. Parents generally arranged chc marriage of their chil- 
drcHt often with the aid of a professional matrimonial agent; bur a woman 
might marry against the wishes of her parents. Dowries and marriage settle¬ 
ments financed early marriage and prenrage. Polygamy was allow ed, and 
was recommended where the first wife proved barren. Adultery- flourished/^ 
The husband might divorce his ife for mfidelityi the wife might divorce 
her husband for desertion and aruclty. Coneiihines were permitted. Like the 
ancient Greek hctalrai, rhese concubines were free to move about in public, 
and CO attenti the banquets of tlic men;** bur legal wives wett usually kept in 
private apartments in the homc;’^ this old Persian custom was bequeathed to 
Islam. Persian w'omcn were exceptionally beautiful and perhaps men had to 
be guarded from them. In the Shahna^J of Firdausi it is the women who 
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ycam and take the irntbcive in courtship and seduction. Feminine charms 
overcame imsculine bws. 

Children were reared with the help of religious belief, which seems indis¬ 
pensable to pareniaJ authority. They amused rhemselves with ball games, 
athletics, and chesss’* and at an early age joined in their ciders’ pastimes- 
archery, horse racing, polo, and the luint. Every Sasanian found music nec¬ 
essary to the operations of religion, love, and "war; “music and the songs of 
bcaudful women," said Firdausi, “accompanied the scciie" at royal banquets 
and receptionsj“ lyre, guitar, flute, pipe, horn, drum, and other instruments 
abounded; tradition avers that Khosru Pan'e?.’ favorite singer, Barbad, com¬ 
posed 360 songs, and sang diem to his royal patron, one each night for 
a vear,^“ In education, too, religion played a major part; primary' schools were 
situated on temple grounds, and were taught by priests. Higher education in 
liceranirc, medicine, science, and philosophy was provided in the celebrated 
academy at Jund-i-Shapur in Susiana. The sons of feudal chiefs and provin¬ 
cial satraps often lived near the king, and were instrucred uhth the princes of 
the roval family in a college attached to the court.^* 

Pahlavi, the Indo-European language of Parthian Persia, continued in use. 
Of its literature in this age only some 600,ooo words survive, nearly all deal¬ 
ing with religion. We know that it utis extensive; ” bur as the priests were 
its guardians and transmitters, they allowed most of the secular material to 
perish. (x\ like process may have deluded us as to the overwhelmingly reli¬ 
gious character of early medieval literature in Christendom.) The Sasanian 
kin^ u'cre enlightened patrons of letters and philosophy—Khosru ,'\nushir- 
van above all: he had Plato and Aristotle translated into Pahlavi, had them 
taught at Jund-i-Shapiu’, and even read them himself. During his reign many 
Eiisrorical annals were compiled, of which the sole survivor is the Kariimmk- 
i^Artakhshatr, or Deedi of ArdasbiT, a mixture of history and romance that 
serv'ed Firdausi as the basis of his Shabntnfia^ When Justinian closed the 
schools of Athens seven of their professors fled to Persia and found refuge at 
Khosru’s court. In time they grew homesick; and in his treaty of 533 with 
Jusuniau, the “barbarian" king stipulated that the Greek sages should be 
allowed to return, and be free from persecution, 

Under this enlightened monarch the college of Jund-i-Shapur, which had 
been founded in the fourth or fifth ccntur>> became “the greatest intellectual 
center of the time.”“ Students and teachers canic to it from every quarter 
of the world. Ncstorian Christians were received there, and brought Syriac 
translations of Greek works in medicine and philosophy. Neuplatonists there 
planted the sced.s of Sufi mysricistu; there the medical lore of India, Persia, 
Syria, and Greece mingled to produce a flourishing school of therapy.’® In 
Persian theory' disease resulted from contamination and impurity of one 
or more of the four elemencs-firc, water, earth, and air; public health, said 
Persian physicians and priests, required the burning of all putrefying matter, 
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anti mdiv'tdual health demanded strict obedience to the Zoroastrian code of 
cleanliness.™ 

Of l^ersian astronomy in this period we only know thiic it niaintiuneJ an 
orderly calendar, divided the year into twelve months of diirn' days, each 
month into two se^'cn-day and tn'o eight-day weeks, and added five inter¬ 
calary days at the end of the ycar.-^ Astrology and magic were universal; no 
important step was taken without reference to the stams of the constellations; 
and every earthly career, men believed, was determined by the good and evil 
stars that fought in the sky—as angels and demons fought in the human soul— 
the ancient war of Ormuzd and Ahriman. 

The Zoroastrian religion was restored to authority and affluence by the 
Sasanian dynastv"; lands and tithes were assigned to the priests; government 
^\'as founded on religion, as in Europe. An urchiffiagus, second only to the 
king in power, headed an omnipresent hereditary' priestly caste of Magi, who 
controlled nearly all the inrellcctuai life of Persia, frightened sinners and 
rebels with threats of hell, and kept the Persian mind and masses in bondage 
for four centuries.^ Now and then they protected the citizen against the ta-v- 
gathere r, and the poor against oppression.™ The .Magian organization was so 
rich that kings sometimes borrowed great sums from the temple treasuries. 
Every important rowTi had a fire temple, in which a sacred dame, supposedly 
inevtinguisltabie. symbolized the god of light. Only a life of virtue and ritual 
cleanliness could save the soul from Ahrinian; in the battle against that devil 
it was rital to have the aid of the Magi and their Vfmgic —their divinations, 
incantations, sorceries, and prayers. So helped, the soul would attain holiness 
and purity, pass the awful assize of the Last Judgment, and enjoy everlasting 
happiness in paradise. 

Around this official faith other religions found modest room. .Mithras, the 
sun god so popular with the Parthians, received a minor worship as chief 
helper of Omiuzd. But the Zoroastrian priests, like the Qtristians, Moslems, 
and Jews, niade persistent apostasy from the national creed a capital crime. 
^^Tien Maui (c. 116-76), claiming*to be a fourth divine messenger in the line 
of Buddha, Zoroaster, and Jesus, announced a religion of celibacy, pacifism, 
and c^uietism, the militanr and nationalistic .Magi had him crucified; and 
Manicheism had to seek its main succ&;s abroad. To Judaism and Christianity, 
however, the Sasaman priests and kings were generally toletanr, much as the 
popes were more lenient with Jew's than with heretics. A large number of 
Jews found asvium in the western provinces of the Persian Empire. Christi¬ 
anity was already established there when the Sasanians came to pow'cr; it was 
tolerated until it became the official faith of Persia s immcnioria] enemies, 
Greece and Rome; it was persecuted after its clergy', as at Nisibis in 3 38^ took 
an active part in the defense of Byzantine territory against Shapur 11 ,’ and 
the Christians in Persia revealed their natural hopes for a By^ntine victory.® 
In 341 Shapur ordered the massacre of all Christians in his Empire; entire 
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vilbi^cs of Christians were being slatigbrerctl when he rcstricred the proscrip¬ 
tion to priests, monks, and nuns; even so 16.000 Chrisrians died in a perse- 
cniion that lasted cili Shapur’s death (379),\czdcgird I ( 399 “ 4 ^*^) restored 
religious freedom to the Chrisrians, and helped them rebuild their cburchL'S. 
In 412 a council of Persian bishops made the Penaan Christian Clturch Inde" 
pendent of both Greek and Roman Christianity, 

Within the fratnen'ork of religious worship and dispute, governmental 
edicts and crises, civil and foreign wars, the people Intpatiently prorided the 
sinc\vs of state and church, tilling the soil, pasturing flocks, practicing handi¬ 
crafts, arguing trade. Agriculture was made a teli^ous duty: to clear the 
\t''ildcrness, culdvace the earth, eradicate pests and w'ceds, reclaim waste lands, 
harness the streams to irrigate the land—these heroic labors, the people were 
told, ensured the flnal victory of Onnuzd over Ahriman. Much spiritual 
stjiacc W'as needed by the Persian peasant, for usually he toiled as tenant for 
a feudal lord, and prid from a sixth to a third of his crops in taxes and dues. 
About 540 the Persians took from Itidia the art of making sugar from the 
cane; the Greek Entperor Hetaclius found a treasury of sugar in the royal 
palace atCtcsiphon (617); the Arabs,conquering Persia fourteen years later, 
soon learned to ctilrivate the plant, and introduced it into Egypt, Sicily, Mo¬ 
rocco, and Spain, whence it spread through Europe.** Animal husbandry was 
a Persian forte; Persian horses were second only to Arab steeds in pedigree, 
Spirit, beauty, and speed; every Persian loved a horse as Rustam loved Rakush, 
The dog was so useful in guarding flocks and homes that the Persians made 
him a sacred animal; and the Persian cat acquired distinction universally. 

Persian industry under the Sasanians developed from domestic to urban 
forms. Guilds were numerous, and some towns had a revolutionary proletar¬ 
iat.-'^ Silk weaving was introduced from China; Sasanian silks were sought 
for everysvhere, and served as models for the textile art in ByTantium, China, 
and japan, Chinese merchants came to Iran to sell raw silk and buy rugs, 
jewels, rouge; .kmienians, Syrians, anti Jews connected Persia, Byzandum, 
and Rome in slow exchange. Good roads and bridges, well ptroUed, enabled 
state post and merchant caravans to link Cicsiphon with all provinces; and 
harbors were built in the Persian Gulf to quicken trade with India. Govern¬ 
mental regubrions limited the price of com, mediemes, and other necessaries, 
and prevented “comers" and monopolies,-* A\’e may judge the wealth of the 
upper classes by the story of the baron who, having invited a thousand guests 
to dinner, and finding that he had only 500 dinner services, was able to bor¬ 
row’ 500 more from his neighbors,^ 

The feudal lords, living chiefly on their rural estates, organized the esplni- 
tation of land and men, and raised regiments from their tenantry to fight the 
nation's wars. They trained themselves to battle by following the chase with 
passion and hraverj,’; they served as gallant cavalry offlccis, man and animal 
armored as in later feudal Europe; but they fell short of the Romans in Jia- 
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ciplining rhcir Troops, or in applying the latest engineering arts of siege and 
defense. Above them in social caste were the great aristocrats at'Iio ruled rhe 
provinces as sarraps, or headed dcpamiients of the government. Adminis¬ 
tration must have been reasonably competent, for though taxation was less 
severe than in the Roman F.mpire of East or W'est, the Persian cre:isury was 
often richer than that of the emperors. Khosru Parvez had $460,000,000 in 
his coffers in 6id, and an annual income of $170,000,000**—enormous sunrs 
in tenns of the purchasing power of medieval silver and gold. 

Law w'as created by the kings, their councilors, and the .Magi, on the bxsis 
of the old Avesran code; its interpretation and adminLscration were left to the 
priests. Ammianus, w'ho fought the Persians, reckoned their judges as "up¬ 
right men of proved experience and legal learning,”®* [n general, Persians 
were knoAvn as men of their u'ord. Oaths in court were surrounded with all 
the aura of religion; violated oaths xvere punished severely tn law, and in hell 
by an endless shower of arrows, axes, and stones. Ordeals w ere used tfi detect 
guilt; suspects were invited to walk over red-hot substances, or go through 
fire, or eat poisoned food. Infanticide and abonion were forbidden with 
heavy penalties; pederasty was punished xvith death; the detected adulterer 
was banished; the adulteress lost her nose and ears. Appeal could be made to 
higher couns, and sentences of death could be carried out only after review 
and approval by the king. * 

The king attributed his power to the gods, prescirtcd himself as their vice¬ 
gerent, and emulated their superiority to their orvn decrees. He called him¬ 
self, w'hcn time pemiittcd, “King of Kings. King of the Arv-^ans and the 
n»n-Aryans, Sovereign of the Universe, Descendant of the Gotls”;** Shapur 
11 added “Brother of the Sun and Moon, Companion of the Stars.” Theoret¬ 
ically absolute, the Sasanian monarch usually acted with rhe advice of Kis 
ministers, who composed a council of state. Masudi, the (Moslem historian, 
praised the '’excellent administration of the” Sasanian "kings, their vvclJ- 
ordered polic)% their care for their subjects, and the prosperity of their do¬ 
mains.”*^ Said Khosru Anushirvan, according to Ibn Khaldun: "Without 
army, no king; without revenues, no army; without raxes, no rc\'CnuC; « ith¬ 
ou t agriculture, no taxes; without just govemmenr, no agriculture.” In nor¬ 
mal times the monarchical office was hereditary, but might be rransinirted by 
the king to a younger son; in two instances the supreme power was held by 
tjueens. \A'^hcn no direct heir was available, the nobles and prelates chose a 
ruler, but their choice was restricted to nicmticrs of the roy al family. 

TTic life of the king was an exhausting round of obligarions. He was ex¬ 
pected to rake fcaricsslv to the hunt; he moved to it in a brocaded pavilion 
drawn by ten camels royally dressed; seven camels carried his throne, one 
hundred bore his minstreU. Ten thousand knights might accompany him; 
but if \%'e mav credit the Sasanian rock reliefs (ic had at last to mount a horse, 
face in the first person a stag, ibex, antelope, bulf alo, tiger, lion, or some other 
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of ihc animals guthcfcd in the king'^s park or "pHRidise." Back jji hU palace, 
he confronted the chores of government amid a thousand attendants and in 
a naa2c of officious ceremony. He had to dress himself in robes hcasy with 
jewelry, scat himself on a golden throne, and H'car a cro\vn, so burdensome 
that it had to be suspended an invisible distance from his immovable licad. 
So he received ambassadors and guests, observed a thousand punctilios of 
protocol, passed judgment, received appointments and reports. Those who 
approached him prostrated themselves, kissed the ground, rose only at his 
bjdffing, and spoke to him through a handkerchief held to their mouths, lest 
their breach infect or profane the king. At night he retired co one of his wives 
or concubines, and cugenically disseminated his superior seed. 


tt. S AS AN IAN ROYALTY 

Sasan, in Persian tradition, was a priest of Persepolis; his son Papak was a 
petcj' prince of Khur; Papak killed Gozihr, ruler of the province of Persis, 
made himself king of the province, and bequeathed his power to his son 
Shapufi Shapur died of a timely accident, and was succeeded by his brother 
Ardashir. Artabanus last of the Arsacid or Parthian kings of Persia, re¬ 
fused to recognize this new local dynasty; .\rdashir overthrew Artabanus in 
battle (214), and became King of Kings'(zifl). He replaced the loose feudal 
rule of the Arsacids with a strong royal power governing through a central¬ 
ized but spreading bureaucracy; won the support of the priestly caste by 
restoring the Zoroastrian hierarchy and faith; and roused the pride of the 
people by announcing that he would destroy Hellenistic in Hue nee in Persia, 
avenge Ekirius II against the heirs of Alexander, and reconquer all the ter- 
ritorv' once held by the Achaemenid kings. He almost kept his word. His 
sw'ift campaigns extended the boundaries of Persia to the Oxus in the nortli- 
C3.st, and to the Euphrates in the west. Dying (241), he placed the crown on 
the head of his son Shapur, and bade him drii e the Greeks and Romans into 
the sea, 

^ Shapur or Sapor I (341-71) inherited all the vigor and craft of his father. 
"1 he rock reliefs represent hun as a man of handsome and no'ble features* but 
thise reliefs w'cre doubdess stylized compimients. He received a good edu¬ 
cation, and loved learning; fie was so charmed by the convcrsidon of the 
Sophist Eustathius, the Greek aniliassador, that he thought rif resigning his 
throne and becoming a philosopher.” Unlike his later namesake, he gave full 
freedom to all religions, allowed .Mani to prciich at liJs court, and dcclarctl 
that “Magi, Manicheans, Jew's, Christians, and all men of w'hatever religion 
should be left undisturbed” in ins Empire.” Continuing Ardashir’s redaction 
of the Aveata, he persuaded the priests to include in this Persian Bible secular 
works on metaphysics, astronomy, and medicine, mostly borrowed from 
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India and Grtccc. Mt was a liberal patron of the arcs. He was not as great a 
general as Shapnr 11 or the two Khosrus, but he was the ablest adnnnistrator 
in the long Sasanian line. He built a new capital at Sliapur, whose ruins still 
bear his name; and at Shnshtar, on the Karun River, he raised one of the 
major engineering works of antiquity—a dam of granite blocks, farming a 
bridge lyjo feet long and zo feet wide; die course of the scream was tempo¬ 
rarily changed to allow the construction; its bed was solidly paved; and great 
sluice gates regulated the flow. Tradition sa)'s that Shapur used Roman engi¬ 
neers and prisoners to design and build this dam, which continued to function 
to our own century.*’' Turning reluctantly to war, Shapur invaded Syria, 
reached Antioch, was defeated by a Roman army, and made a peace (1+4) 
that restored to Rome all that he had taken. Re&endng Armenia's co-opera¬ 
tion with Rome, he entered that country and established there a dynasty 
friendly to Persia (251). His right flank so protected, he resumed the war 
with Rome, defeated and captured the Emperor Valerian (260), sacked An¬ 
tioch, and rook thousands of prisoners to forced labor in Iran. Odenathus, 
governor of Palmyra, joined forces with Rome, and compelled Shapur again 
CO resign himself to the Euphrates as the Roman-Persian frontier. 

His successors, from 172 to 302, were royal mediocrities. History makes 
short shrift of Hormizd 11 { joi-9), for he maintained prosperity and peace. 
He went about repairing public buildings and private dwellings, especially 
those of the poor, all at state expense. He established a new court of justice 
devoted to hearing the complaints of the poor against the rich, and often 
presided himself. We do not know if these Strange habits precluded his stm 
from inheriting the throne; in any case, when Homib.d died, the nobles im¬ 
prisoned his son, and gave the throne to his unborn child, whom they con¬ 
fidently hailed as Shapur IT; and to make matters dear they crow ned the 
foetus by suspending the royal diadem over the niothcr's w'omb.“ 

V''ith this good start Shapur 11 entered upon the longest reign in Asiatic 
historj’ (309-79). From childhood he w'as trained for tvar; he hardened his 
body and wdlL, and at sixteen took the government and the field. Invading 
eastern Arabia, he laid waste a score of villages, killed thousands of captives, 
and led others into bondage by cords attached to their w-ounds. In 357 
renewed the war with Rome for mastery of the trade routes to the Far Last, 
and continued it, with pacific intervals, almost rill his death. The conversion 
of Rome and Armenia to Christianity gave the old struggle a new intensity, 
as if the gods in Homeric frenzy had joined the fray. Through fortx' years 
Shapur fought a long line of Roman emperors. Julian drove him back to 
Cresiphon, but retreated ingloriously; Jo\'ian. oumiancuvercd, was forced 
a peace (363) that yielded to Shapur the Roman provinces on the Tigris, and 
all .\rmcnia. When Shapur II died Persia was at the height of its power and 
prestige, and a hundred thousand acres had been improved with human blood. 

In the next century war moved to the eastern frontier. About 4-5 ^ 
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ranian people ktiown to the Greeks as EphthaJites, ant! mistakenly called 
"White Huns,” captured the region between the Oxus and the Jaxartes, The 
Sasanian King Bahram V (420-38), named Gur—“the wild ass”—because of 
his reckless hunting feats, fought them successfully; but after his death they 
spread through fertility and «'ar, and built an empire extending from the 
Caspian to the Indus, with its capital at Gurgan and its chief city at B;|pdi. 
They overcame and slew King Firuz (459-84), and forced King Balas 
(484-8) to pay them tribute. 

So threatened in the cast, Perda was at the same time thromi into chaos by 
the struggle of the monarchy to maintain its authority’ against the nobles and 
the priests, Kavadh 1 (488-5 31) thought to weaken these enemies by encour¬ 
aging a communist movement which had made them the chief object of its 
attack. About 490 Mazda k, a Zoroastriari priest, had proclaimed himself God- 
sent to preach an old creed: that all men are bom equal, that no one has any 
natural right to possess more than another, that property and marriage are 
human inventions and miserable mistakes, and that all goods and ail women 
should be the common property of all men. His enemies claimed that he 
condoned theft, 3dulte^>^ and incest as natural protests against propertj" and 
marriage, and as legiritnatc approximations to utopia. The poor and some 
others heard him gladly, but Alazdak was probably surprised to receive the 
approval of a king. His followers began to plunder nor only the homes but 
the harems of the rich, and to carry off for their own uses the most illuscrious 
and costly concubines. The outraged nobles imprisoned Kavadh, and set his 
brother Djamasp upon rhe throne. After three years in the “Castle of Obliv¬ 
ion” Kavadh escaped, and fled to the Ephrhalites. Eager to have a dependent 
as the ruler of Persia, they provided him with an army, and helped him to 
take Cresiphon. Djamasp abdicated, the nobles fled to their estates, and Ka¬ 
vadh was again King of Kings (499). Having nvade his power secure, he 
nimed upon the communists, and put Mazdak and thousands of his fol louv¬ 
ers to death,” Perhaps the movement had raised the status of labor, for the 
decrees of the council of state were henceforth signed nor only by princes 
and prelates, but also by rhe heads of the major guilds.*" Kavadh ruled for 
another generation; fought with success against his friends the Ephthalites, 
inconclusively with Rome; and dying, left the throne to his second son 
Khosm. the greatest of Sasanian kings. 

Khosru I (“Fair Glory,” 5 j 1-79) was called Chosrocs by the Greeks, Kisra 
by the Arabs; the Persians added the cognomen Anushir\'an (“Immorral 
Soul”). When his older brothets conspired to depose him, he put all his broth¬ 
ers to death, and all their sons but one. His subjects called him “the Just”; 
and perhaps he merited the title If we separate justice from mercy. Procopius 
described him as “a past master at feigning piety" and breaking his word;** 
bur Procopius was of the enemy. 'Hie Persian historian al-Tabari praised 
Khosru’s "penetration, knowledge, intelligence, courage, and prudence,” and 
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put into his mouth an inaugural speech vieJl inA'ented tf nor true.*® He cotti- 
pletelv'' reorganized rhe goA'ernment; chose his aides for ability regardless of 
rank; and raised his son's tutor, Buzurgmilir, to be a celebrated sTzier, He 
replaced untrained feudal levies with a standing army disciplined and com¬ 
petent. He established a more ct^uitable system of taxation, and consolidated 
Persian law. He built dams and canab to improve the water supply of the 
cities and the irrigation of farms i he reclaimed waste lands by givdng their 
culdv'ators cattle, inijjlements, and seed; he promoted commeroe by the con¬ 
struction, repair, and protection of bridges and roads; he devoted his great 
energA’ zealously to the service of his people and the state. He encouraged 
—compelled—marriage on the ground that Persia needed more population to 
man its fields and frontiers. He persuaded bachelors ro marry by dowering 
the wives, and educating their children, Avith state funds.** He maintained 
and educated orphans and poor children at the public expense. He punished 
apostasy w'ith death, but tolerated Christianity, even in his harem. He gath¬ 
ered about him philosophers, physicians, and scholars from India and Greece, 
and delighted to discuss Avith them the problems of life, government, and 
death. One discussion turned on the quesrion, “W'hat b the greatest misery?” 
A Greek philosopher answ'ercd, “An impoverished and imbecile old age"; a 
Hindu replied, "A harassed mind in a diseased body"; Khosru's virier Avon 
the dutifiil acclaim of all by sijTiig, “For my part I think the c.Atreme misery 
is for a man to .see the end of life approaching Avithout having practiced vir¬ 
tue.”** Khosm supported literature, science, and scholarship with substantial 
subsidies, and financed many translations and histories; in hb reign the uni- 
versiry at Jund-i-Shapur reached its apogee. He so guarded the safety of for¬ 
eigners that his court was always crowded AA'itb distingubhed visitors from 
abroad. 

On his accession he proclaimed hb desire for peace with Rome. Justinian, 
having designs on Africa and Iraly, agreed; and in 551 the two “brothers” 
signed "an eternal peace,” When .Africa and Italy fell, Rhosru humorously 
asked ftir a share of the spoils on the ground that Byzantium could not have 
won had nor Persia made peace; Jusriruan sent him costly gifts.** In 539 
Khosm declared war on “Rome,’* alleging that Justinian had violated the 
terms of their treatv'; Procopius confirms the charge; probably Khosru 
thought it wise toanack while Justinian’s armies were still busy in the West, 
instead of waiting for a victorious and strengthened Byzantium ro turn all 
its forces against Persia; furthermore, it seemed to KhtJsru manifest destiny 
that Persia should have the gold mines of Trebizond and an ovulct on the 
Black Sea. He marched into Syria, besieged Hicrapolis, Apnica, and Aleppo, 
spared them for rich ransoms, and soon stood before .Antioch. 1 he reckless 
pjpularion. from the batrknvents. greeted bini not merely with arrows and 
catapult mbsiles. but with the olwcene sarcasm for u hicb it had earned an 
international reputation.*® The enraged monarch took the city by storm, 
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looted its treasures; burned all its buildings except the cathedral, massa¬ 
cred part of the population, and sent the rcniatnder away to people a ne^v 
“Anriocli” in Persia. Then he bathed with delight in that Mediterranean 
which had once been Persia’s western frontier. Justinian dispatched Belisarius 
to the rescue, hut Khosru leisurely cros.sed the Kuphrates with his spoils, and 
the cautious general did not pursue him (541). 1 he inconclusivcness of rhe 
TR'ars between Persia and Rome was doubtless affected by the difHculrv of 
maintaining an occupation force on the enemy's side of the Syrian desert 
or the Taurus range; modem improvements in transport and communica¬ 
tion have permitted greater wars. In three further invasions of Roman Asia 
Khosni made rapid marches and sieges, tool; ransoms and captives, ravaged 
the countryside, and peaceably retired f 541-3). In 545 Justinian paid him 
2000 pounds of gold ($840,000) for a five-year truce, and on its expiration 
2600 pounds for a five-year extension. Finally (562), afrer 3 generation of 
war, rhe aging tnonarchs pledged themselves to peace for fifty years; Jus¬ 
tinian agreed to pay Persia annually jo,ooo pieces of gold ($7,500,000), and 
Khosru renounced his claims to disputed tern rones in the Caucasus and on 
the Black Sea. 

But Khosru was not through with war. About 570, at the request of the 
Himyarites of southwest Arabia, he sent an army to free them from their 
Ab\'s.sinian conquerors; when rhe liberation was accomplished the Ilimyar- 
ites found that they were now a Persian province. Justinian had made an 
alliance with Abyssiiua; his successor Justin II considered the Persian expul¬ 
sion of the Abyssinians from Arabia an uofriendlv act; moreover, the Turks 
on Persia’s eastern border seererly agreed to join in an actaack upon Khosru; 
Justin declared war (572). Despite his age, Khosru took rhe field in person, 
and captured the Roman frontier town of Data; but his health failed him, he 
suffered his first defeat (578), and retired toCtesiphon, where he died in 579, 
at an uncertain age. In fortv'-cighc years of rule he had won all his wars and 
battles except one; had extended his empire on everv side; had maHi- Persia 
stronger than ever since Darius t; and had given it so competent a system of 
administration that when the Arabs conquered Persia they adopted that sys¬ 
tem practically without change. Almost contemporary with Justinian, he 
was rated by the common consent of their contemporaries as the greater 
king; and rhe Persians of cverx'' later generation counted him the strongest 
and ablest monarch in their hisTOJy^ 

His son Honnizd IN'' (579^89) was overthrown by a general, Bahram 
Cobin, who made himself regent for Hormizd’s son Khosru II (589), and 
3 year later made himself king. When Khosru came of age he demanded 
rhe throne; Bahrain refxised; Khosru fled to HlerapolLs in Roman Syria; the 
Greek Emperor .Maurice offered to restore him to j-iowcr if Persia would 
withdraw from .Armenia; Khosru agreed, and Ctesiphon had the rare experi¬ 
ence of seeing a Roman anny install a Persian king (59^). 
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KJiosni Parvex (“Viciorious”) rose to greater heights of power tlian any 
Persian since Xei^cSt and prepared his empire’s fall* When Phocas murdered 
and rephetd Maurice, Parvex declared war on the usurper <603) as an act of 
vengeance for his friend; in effect the ancient contest was renewed. Bsizan- 
tiuni being tom by sedition and faction, the Persian armies took Oara, Aiiuda, 
Edcssa, Hicrapolk Aleppo, Apamea, Damascus (605-13). Inflamed with 
success, PaiA’cz proclaitucd a holy u'ar against the Christians; 26,000 Jews 
joined his army; in 614 his combined forces sacked Jerusalem, and massacred 
90,000 Christians.’*' .Many Christian churcha, including that of the Holy 
Sepulcher, were burned to the ground; and the True Cross, the most cher¬ 
ished of all Christian relics, was carried off to Persia. To Heraclius, the new 
Emperor, Parvex sent a theological inquiry: “Khosra, greatest of gods and 
masrer of the whole earth, to Heraclius, his vile and insensate slave; You say 
tlwt )'ou mist in your god. \^'hy, then, has he not delivered Jerusalem out of 
my hands'”^* In*6i 6 a>crsian army captured Alexandria; by 619 all I^ypt, 
as not since Darius 11 , belonged to the King of Kings. Meanwhile another 
Persian army overran Asia .Minor and captured Chalcedon (617); for ten 
years the Pereians held that city, separated from Constantinople only by the 
narrow' Bosporus. During that decade Pai%’ez demolished churches, trans¬ 
ported dieir art and wealth to Persia, and taxed Western Asia into a destitu¬ 
tion that left it rcsourcelcss against an Arab conquest now only a generation 

away. . , . j 1 - 

Khosru turned over the conduct of the war to his generals, retired to ms 

hixuriotis palace at Dastagird (some sixtv'' miles north of Ciesiphon), and 
gai'C himself to art and love. He assembled architects, sculptors, and painters 
to make his new capital outshine the old, and to carve likenesses of Shirin, 
the fairest and most loved of his 3000 waives. The Persians complained that 
she was a Christian; some alleged that she had converted the King; in any 
case, amid his holy war. he allowed her to build many churches and monas¬ 
teries, But Persia, prospering with spoils and a replenished slave supply, could 
forgive its king his self-indulgence, his art. even his toleration. It hailed his 
I'ictories as the final triumph of Persia over Greece and Rome, of Ormuzd 
over Christ, Alexander at last was answered, and Marathon, Salamis. Plaraca, 
and Arbcia were avenged. 

Nothing remained of the iJjvjintinc Empire except a few Asiatic ports, 
some fragtiicnts of Italy. Africa, and Greece, an unbeaten navy, and a be¬ 
sieged capital frenzied with terror and despair. Heraclius rook ten years to 
build a new annv and state out of the ruins; then, instead of attempting a 
costly crossing at Chalcedon, he sailed into the Black Sea. crossed Armema, 
and arrackeJ Persia in the rear. As Khosru had desecrated Jerusalem, so now 
Heraclius destroyed Clonmiia. birthplace of Zoroaster, and put out its sacred 
inextinguishable light (6:4). Khosru sene army after army against him; they 
were all defeated; and as the Greeks advanced Khosru fled to Cccsiplion. His 
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generals, smiiring under his insults, joined the nobles in deposing hirn* He 
was imprisoned, and fed on bread and water; eighteen of his sons were slain 
before his eyes; finaJly another son, Sheroyc, put him to death (6a8). 


in. SASANL\N ART 

Of the \i taltli and splendor of the Shapurs, the Kavadhs, and die Khosnis noth¬ 
ing $ur\'ivcs but the ruins of Sasanian art; enougli, however, to heighten our 
wonder at the persisEenee and adaptability' of Persian art from Darius the Great 
and Persepolis to Shah Abbas the Great and Isfahan. 

Extant Sasanian architecture is entirely secular; the fire temples have dis- 
appeared^ and onlv royai palaces remain; and these are "'gigantic skeletons,^" 
xvith their ornamental seucco facing Jong since fallen away* The oldest of these 
ruins b the so-callcd palace of Ardashlr I at Firu^abad, southeast of Shiraz. No 
one knows its dace; guesses range from 340 b.c to A.n. 4^^o. After fifteen centuries 
of heat and cold, rhefe and war, the enormou.s dome still covers a haU one hundred 
feet high and fifc\--five wide. A portal arch cightj'-nine feet high and fony-two 
xvide dii'idcd a facade 170 feet long; diLs fagade crumbled in our cime. From the 
rectangular central hall sifiiinch arches led up to a circular dome.* By an unusual 
and interesting arrangement, tiie pressure of the dome was borne by a double 
hollow wall, whose inner and outer frames were spanned by a barrel vault; and 
to this reinforcement of inner by outer wall were odded external buttresses of 
attached pilasters of heavy stones. Here u as on architecture quite different from 
the classic columnur style of Perse polls—crude and clumsy, but using fonns that 
would come eo perfection in che St. S^lphia of Jusdnbn* 

Not far awaVt^it Sarvistan, stands a similar min of like uncertain date: a fafadc 
of three arches, a greaE central hall and side rooms, covered by ovoid domes, 
barrel vaults, and semicupolas senung as buttresses; from these half domes, by 
removing all but their su^itaining frameworki the ‘"flying” or skeletal buttress 
of GueIuc architecture may have evolved.^^ Northwest of Susa another ruined 
palace, the Ivan-i-Kharka. shows the oldest known example of the transverse 
vault, formed with diagonal nbs.'®^ Bur the most impressive of Sasanian relics— 
which frightened the conquering Arabs by its mass—the royal place of 
Cccsiphon, named by the Arabs Taq-i-Kisra, or Arch of Khosru (I). It may be 
the building described by a Greek historian of a.o. who telb how^ Justinian 
‘"provided Greek marble for Chosrncs, and skilled artisans w ho buik for him a 
palace in the Roman style, not far from Ctessphom” “ The north wing collapsed 
in 18&B; the dome is gone; three immense w alls rise to a height of one hundred and 
five feet, waih a fa^de horis^ontally divided into five tiers of blind arcades. A lufES" 
central arch-the highest (eighty^-five feec) and widest (sevenry^-rwo feet) ellipti¬ 
cal arch known—opened upon a hall one hundred and fifteen by seventy-five 

* A sqaineh s 3 mcdiaiing between the upper eornef ol pciLvgnnal smictiirc 

and ihc rim of q sapcrmipoMd circtikr or eliipLicul dome. Crcsweli diiulu thEi device wm io- 
venced by ifae Penbwi.*’ 
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feet; the Sasanian kings relished room. These mined facades imitate the less ele- 
guir of Roman front elevations, like the Theater of Marcell us; they are more 
impressive than beautiful; but we cannot judge piast bcautj' by present niins.^ 
Tfte most attractive of Sasanian remains are nor the gutted palaces of crumbling 
sun-baked brick, buttock reliefs carved into Persia’s mountainsides. These gigan¬ 
tic figtires ate lineal descendants of the .^chaenienid cliff teliefs, and are in some 
cases juxtaposed with them, as if to eraphas«e the continuity of Persian power, 
and the equality of Sasanian with Achacmenid kings. The oldest of the Sasanian 
sculptures shows Ardashir trampling upon a fallen foe—presumably the last of 
the Arsacids. Piner are those at ^aqsh-i-Rustam, near Persepolis, celebrating 
Ardashir, Shapur I, and Bahrem IT; tiie kings are drawn as dominating figures, 
but. like most king< and men, they find it hard to rival the grace and sytUTiietry 
of the animals. Similar reliefs at Naqsh-i-Redjeb and at Shapur present pow erful 
stone portraics of Shapur I and Bahrain I and II. At Taq-i-Bustan .Arch of the 
Garden”—near Kcrmansliah, two column-supported arches are deeply cut into 
the cliff; reliefs on the ttinet and outer faees of the arches show Shapur 11 and 
Khosfu Psrx'c?. at die hunt; the stone comes alive whth fat elephants and wild pigS; 
tlic foliage is carefully done, and the capitals of die columns are handsomely 
carved. There is in th^ sculptures no Greek grace of movement or smoothness 
of line, no keen individualization, no sense of perspective, and little modeling; 
but in dignity and majesty, in masculine vitality and power, they bear compari¬ 
son s\'ith most of the arch reliefs of imperial Rome. , 

Apparently these carv'ings were colored; so were many features of the palaces; 
but only traces of such painting remain. The liccnrute, however, makes it cleat 
chat the art of painting flourished in Sasanian times; the prophet Mini is reported 
to h.ave founded a school of painting; Firdausi speaks of Persian magnates adorn¬ 
ing their mansions with pictures of Iranian heroes; ” and the poet al-Buhturi 
(d. 8 ^ 7 ) describes the murals in the palace at Ctesiphon.“ When a Sasanian 
king died, the best painter of the time was called upon to make a portrait of him 
for a cidlcction kept in the royal treasury.®* 

Painting, sculpture, porter)’, and other forms of dccorarion shared their de¬ 
signs with Sasanian textile art. Silks, embroideries, brocades, daniasks, rapestries, 
chair covers, canopies, tents, and rugs were woven with servile patience and 
masterly skill, and w ere dyed in w'arm tints of yellow', blue, and grem. Every 
Persian but the peasant and the priest aspired to dress above hU class; presents 
often took the fonii of sumptuous garments; and great colorful carpets had been 
an appanage of wealth in the F.a.st since Assyrian days. TTic txvo dozen Sasanian 
textiles that escaped tlte teeth of time are the most highly valued fabrics in 
existence,*^ Even in their oww day Sasanian textiles w'ere admired and imitated 
from Egypt rn japan; and during the Cnis.ides these pagan products were favored 
for clothing the relics of Chri-scian saints. When T leraclius captured the palace of 
Khosru Pan-ez at Oastagird, delicate embroideries and an immense rug were 
among his most precious spoils.®® Famous was the “w-inter carpet” of Khosru 
Anushirvan, designed to make him forget winter in ic spring and sutnmer scenes: 
fiovvers and fniio; made of inwoven rubies and diamonds grew', in thLs carpet. 
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beside walks of silver and brooks of pearls traced <in a grourid of gold/'-^ Haom 
abRashid prided hinisclf on a spacious Sasanbn rug thickly studded with 
jewelry.^“ Persians ^vrotc love pocnis aliouc their nigs 

Of Sasanian portcr\- Jitrlc remains except pieces of utilitarian inicnr. Vet rhe 
ccrannc art was highly developed in Achaciuenid rimes, and must Iiave had some 
continnance under the Sasanians ro reach such perfection in Aiohammedan Iran* 
Fmest Fcncllosa thought that Persia inighr he tlie center from which the art of 
enamel spread even to the Far East; and art hbcorian^; debate v\ hethcr Sasanian 
Persia or Syria or Byzantium originated lusrciw arc and cloisonn^^.* Sasanian 
metalworkers made ewers, jugs, bowls, and cups as if for a giant race; mmed them 
on lathes; incised them m ith gm^ er or chweK or hammered out a design in 
TL^panssi- fron^ the ohverse $idc; and used gay animal fonus, ranging from cock 
to honH. as liandles and spouts. 'Fhe famous glass ‘^Cup of Khosru" in the Biblio- 
theque Narionalc ar Paris has medallions of crystal glass inserted into a network 
of beaten gidd; tradition reckons this among the gifts sent by Harun to Cliarle-^ 
magne. The Goths may have learned this art of inlay from Persia, and may have 
brnught it to the West.^ 

The silversmiths made costly plate, and helped the goldsmidis to adom lords, 
ladies, and commoners with je\velr\\ Several Sasanian silver dishes surt'ive—In 
the British Museum, the Leningrad Hcmiicage, the Bibliothcque Narionalc. and 
[he Aleiropnliran Museum of Art; ahvays with kings nr nobles ar the hunt, and 
animals more fondly and successfully drawn than men. Sasanian coins sometimes 
rivaled Romeos in beauty, as in the issues of Shapur Even Sasanian books could 
be works of art; tradirion tells how gold and silver trickled from the bindings 
when Manias books were pub I id v burned Precious materials wtvt abo used in 
Sasanian fuminirc: Kliosni I had a gold table inlaid with costly stones; and 
Khosni II sent to his savior^ the Emperor Maurice, an amber table five feet in 
diameter. sgpp>rted on golden feet and cncnisted with gems.”^ 

All in all* Sa-sanian art reveals a laborious recovery afeer four centuries of 
Parthian decline. If we may diffidently judge from iis retiiains, ic docs not equal 
ihe x^chaemenid in nobilitj^ or grandeur, nor the Islamic Persian in invenrivencss, 
delicac>% and ta,ste; but it prcsciwed much of the old virility in its reliefs^ and fore¬ 
shadowed something of the later cKubcrance in its decorativ'c themes. It wd- 
coined new ideas and styles, and Khosm 1 had the good sense to import Greek 
artists and engineers while defeating Greek generals. Repaying its debt, Sasanian 
art exported its forms and motives eastt^ard into India, Turkestan, and China, 
wesnvard into Syria, Asi^ Minor, Consranrinople, the Balkans^ l^S>'PL and Spairix 
Probably its influence helped m change the emphasU in Greek art from clxisic 
representarinn ro Bs"zantine ornament, and in Larin Christian art from wucHJen 
ceilings to brick or sronc vaults and domes and buttressed wplb. The great prtab 
and cupolas of Sasanian architccnire passed down into Moslem mosques and 
Mogul palaces and shrines. Nothing is lost in historx': sooner or later every crea¬ 
tive idea finds opportunin^ and development, and adds its color lo the flame of 
life. 


- Ctromk luster h an of diver, copper, arnl mangane?ee, fired In 1 muffle kiln to 

shield it from direct flame, and stmulanrig the cfFect af gold er sii er on pnitrry nr glass. 
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n'. TItE ARAB CONQUEST 

Having killed and succeeded his father, Sheroye—crowned as Kavadh It-* 
made peace with Heracltus; surrendered tgypr, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and western Alcsopotanua^ returned to their countries the captives mken bv 
Persiai and restored to Jerusalem the remains of the True Cn*ss. Heraclius 
reasonably rejoiced OA'Cr so thorough a triumph; he did not observe that on 
die very day in diy when he replaced the True Cross in its shrine a band of 
Arabs attacked a Greek garrison near the River Jordan. In that same year 
pesdlencc broke out in Persia; thous.ands died of it, mciuding the King. 11 is 
son Ardashir III, aged seven, was (troclaimed ndcr; a general, Shahr-Baraa, 
killed the boy and usurped the throne; his onm soldiers killed Shahr-Bstraz, 
and dragged his corpse tlirough the streets of Ctesiphon, shouting, ‘‘Who¬ 
ever, not being of ro)'al blood, seats liintself upon the throne of Persia, will 
share this fate”; the populace is always more royalist than the king. Anarchy 
now snxpt through a realm exhausted by twenty-six years of war. Social 
disintegration climaxed a moral decay that had come with the riches of 
victory"."* In four years nine rulers contested the throne, and disappeared 
through assassination, or flight, or an abnormally natural death. Provinces, 
even cities, declared their independence of a central government no longer 
able to rule. In 6^4 the crown was given to Vezdegird III, scion of the liousc 
of Sasan, and son of a Negress,"" 

In 652 Mohammed died after founding a new Arab state. His second suc¬ 
cessor, the Caliph Omar, received in 634 a letter from Muthanna, his general 
in Syria, informing him that Persia was in chaos and ripe for conquest.'" 
Omar assigned the task to his most brilliant commander, Khalid, AVith an 
army of Bedouin Arabs inured to conflict and hungry for spoils, Khalid 
marched along the south shore of the Persian Gulf, and sent a characteiisdc 
message to Honnizd, governor of the frontier province: “Accept Islam, and 
thou art safe; else pay tribute.... people Is already upon thee, loving death 
even as thou lovest life Honnizd challenged him to single combat; Khalid 
accepted, and slew him. Ot'ercomingall resistance, the Moslems reached the 
Euphrates; Khalid was recalled to save an .Arab army elsewhere; .Murhanna 
replaced him, and, with reinforcements,crossed the river on a bridge of boats. 
Vezdegird, still a youth of twenrj'-two. gave the supreme command to Rus¬ 
tam, governor of Khurasan, and b.adc hiiti raise a limitless force to save the 
state. The Persians tnct the .Arabs in the Battle of the Bridge, defeated thciii, 
and pursued them recklessly; Muthatina rc-fonned hLs columns, and at the 
Battle of El-Bo way b destroyed thctlisordcrcd Persian forces almost to a man 
(<$24), Moslem losses were heavy; Vluchanna died of his wounds; but the 
Caliph sent an abler general, SaaJ, and a new army of 30,000 men. Vezdegird 
replied by arming 120,000 Persians. Rustam led them across the Euphrates 
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to Kadislya, and there through four bloody days was fought one of the de¬ 
cisive battles of Asiatic history. On the fourth day a sandstorm blew into the 
faces of the Persians; the Arabs seized tbe opportunity, anti overwhelmed 
their blinded enemies. Rustam was killed, and his army dispersed (636). Saad 
led his unresisted troops to the Tigris, crossed it, and entered Ctesiphou, 

The simple and hardy Arabs gazed in wonder at the royal palace, its 
mighty arch and marble ball, irs enormous carpers and jeweled throne. For 
ten da3'S they labored to carry off their spoils. Perhaps because of these im¬ 
pediments, Omar forbade Saad to advance farther cast; “Iraq,” he said, “is 
enough.”Saad complied, and spent the ne.vt three years establishing Arab 
rule throughout i\tcsop<itamLj. Meanwhile Yezdegird, in his northern prov¬ 
inces. raised another army, 150,000 strong; Omar sent against him 30,000 
men; at Nahavand superior tactics won the “Victory of Victories” for the 
Arabs; 100,000 Persians, caught in narrow defiles, were massacred (641)* 
Soon ail Persia, was in Arab hands. Yezdegird fled to Balkh, begged aid of 
China and was refused, begged aid of the Turks and was given a small force; 
but as he started out on his new campaign sonic Turkish soldiers murdered 
him for his jewelry (d52).Sasanian Persia had come to an end. 
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1. ARABIA • 


I N the year 565 Justinian died, master of a great empire. Five years later 
.Mohainmed w;is born into a |iQor family in a countiy' three quarters dcs- 
err, sparsely peopled by nomad tribes whose total wealth could hardly have 
furnished the sanctuary of Sr. Sophia. No one in those years would have 
dreamed that w'ithin a century these nomads would conquer half of Bytan- 
tine Asia, all Persia and Egy pt, most of North Africa, and be on their way to 
Spain. The exphxsion of the .\rabian peninsula into the conquest and conver¬ 
sion of half the .Mediterranean tvorld is the most extraordinary phenomenon 


in med]e\'al history. 

Arabia is the largest of all peninsulas: 1400 miles in its greatest length, 1^50 
in its greatest width. Geologically it is a continuation of the Sahara, part of 
the sandy licit that runs up tlirough Persia to the Gobi Desert. Arah means 
arid. Physically Arabia Is a vast plateau, rising precipitously to i a,000 feet 
vt'ithin thirt)’ miles of the Red Sea, and sloping through mountainous w'asrc- 
lands eastward to the Persian Gulf. In the center are some grassy oases and 
{valm^studded villages, where water can be reached by shallow wells^arotmd 
this nucleus the siinds stretch in every direction for hundreds of miles. Snow 
falls there once in forty years; tltc nights cool do^vn to jS degrees Falircnheit; 
the daily sun burns the face and boils the blood; and the sand-laden air neces¬ 
sitates lontr robes and head-bands to guard Hcsh and hair. The skies arc almost 
always clear, the air “like sparkling wine.”^ Along the coasts an o ccasional 


* The rediscuvetv of Arabia by irKwJern Europeans iUusmiOs the intcmaticii^stn of sckmc 
in tlic nineTcentb certiurv. Ir beg^ io ‘7fii“+ Carsicn Niebuhr tfavcied thi^gh (be 
pcnuisuLt under (he lusplewof (he Danish envemment; his publL^cd account (1771) the 
first cotiiprthensive deseriptiun of .Arabia, ui 1807 Donittigo Badia y l^blich, a Spamar _ is- 
Buised as a Moor, visited Mecca, and gate (he first aecuni(e aceouni of the pil^niage ritual. 
In i8i4-iy Johann Ludw^ Barefcbardr (17H4-1S17). a di^ised as a .Mosteni, 
scvcial monihs in Meeea and Medinji his iearaed reports constated by hter 
Jn (8(5 Richard Burton, an Englishman diesscd « an Afghnii pilgnm, visited and 

.Mecca, and dwerihed bis pcritoiH; ioumey m two ahsortimg volumes. In 1869-70 J. Hal6vy. a 
Krench Jew. esplurcd die sites, and recorded the roek insenpdons, of the ancient .Minat^n 
Sabaean. and I iSnvariic kingdoms. In i 87 f Charles .Munia^ Douglity, an l-npLsbi,aiu trny^d 
from Daniiwicus in (he pnminage caravan, and record^ his victsMtudM tii Dtrer/ii 

D«H8), €>Tic nf The peaks ofEngJish prose. In i«8i-B E. Gl^r, an .Austrian, in tbwardu^ 
eicpcdidoiis, copied loja inscriprion*. which are now our chief source for the history of pre- 
[slamic Arabia. 
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correnrof niiii brm^ the ps:jssal>iliry iif di ilizarion: tnost of all an the western 
littoral, in the 1 Icjaz district with the cities of Mecca and Medina j and south¬ 
west in the district of Ycincnt the home of the ancient kingdoimof Arabia. 

A Baliylnnian inseriptiun of approximately 2400 u.c, records the defeat of a 
king of Magan by the Babylonian ruler Naram-Sin. Magan was the capital of 
a Mmacan kingdom in southwest Arabia; tw enty-five of its Jarer kings are kntiw^n 
from Arabian inscripdons that go back to Soo B.a An inscription tentatively 
ascribed ro 2300 B,o. mentions another Arabian kingdom, Saba, in Yemen; from 
Saba or ins North Arabian colonies, it is now^ agreed, the Queen of Sheba *^w^eiit 
up” to Solomon about 950 b.c. TThe Sabaean kings made their capital at Marib, 
fought the usual wars of '"defense," built great irrigatiori works like the .Marib 
datus (whose ruirisaxe still visible), raised gigantic castles and temples, subsidized 
religion handsomely, and used it as an instrument of rule * Their inscriptions— 
probably nut older than 900 ii.c—are beautifully catt ed in an alphabetical script. 
The Sabacans produced the frankincense and myrrh that played so prominent a 
r*j]e in Asiatic and Egy ptian rituals; they controlled the Jica trade betwx'Cn India 
and Eg)"pt, and the sourh end of the caravan route that led through Mecca and 
Medina to Petra and Jerusalem. About 115 b.c. another pctr\' kingdom of south- 
w'est Arabia, the Hiniyarite, conquered Saba, and thcrcaftef cnncrolltd Arabian 
trade for several centuries. In 15 b.c. Augustus, irked by Arabian control of 
tgvprian-Indian commerce, sent an army under Adius Gallus to capture Marib; 
the legions w ere misled by native guides, %verc decimated by heat and disease, and 
failed in their mission; but another Ronian army captured the Arab port of Adana 
(Aden), and gave control of the Eg%‘pt-India route to Rome. (Britain repeated 
this procedure in our time.) 

In the second ceouify before Christ some Mimyarites crossed the Red Sea, 
calonbcd Abj'ssinia, and gave the indigenous Negro population a Semitic culture 
and considerable Semitic blood,* The Abyssiniians received Christianitj% crafts, 
and arts from Egypt and B)^.antinm; their merchant vessels sailed os far as India 
and Ceylon; and seven little kingdoms acknowledged the Negus os their ssiver- 
eigmt Meanwhile in Arabia manv Htmyarites followed the lead of their king 
Dhu-Nuw'Os and accepted Judaism. M'ith a convereV ^cal, I>hu-Niawas perse¬ 
cuted the Christians of southwest Arabia; chev called to their coreligiomsis to 
rescue chem; the Abyssinians came, conquered the Himvarite kings (a.d. 512), 
and replaced them with an Abyssinian dynasty. Justinian allied himself w ith this 
new state; Persia countered by taking up the cause of the deposed Hiinvaritcs, 
driving nut the Ahyssinians, and setting up in Yemen (575) n Persian rule diat 
ended some sLxt>" years later w^ith the Moslem eonquest of Persia. 

• Ilic icrm SemtiC Is due to the Icgtiidary dcriiarion of the peoples So called from Shem 
son of Noah tOn. x, 13. Naetcar definition can be gi^en. In general the papulariorij^ 

nf I^esrine, Mej;opoiamb, and Anhk and the .Arab pupiibcinns of Africa, mav be 
calhd Semme in the sense that thty use Semitic Lanpoiigcs; the ancEen c penpics of Arijt Ms nor, 
.Armciiia, Kid the Caucaps, and the peoples Of Persix X^nrth Indb. most nf Europe, and ill of 
ihe A^ ^mdo^Etiropean'' as iiring IndE^Gemsinlc cnngues. 

t GsbbM, anJ Fafi of fb€ Rotnan Empire, Everyitian Librarv edition, l\^ in. It 

wTiiE ime of the mijor icbiev^ients of Gibbon that be rccotmracd the fmpomnee of Islam In 
tiiedievd history-, and recorded ib politkal career with remarkable eniditinn, acciincT,^ and 
eloaumce. - ^ 
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In the north some minor Arab kingdoms flourished briefly. The sheiks of the 
Ghjissanid tribe ruled north wester n Arabia and Palmyrene Syria from the ihird 
to the seventh c^cniury as phylarehs, or eLient kings, of Byzantium* During the 
same period the Lakhntid kings established at Hira, near Babylon, a senii-Petsian 
court and culture famous for its music and poetry, Long before .Mohammed the 
Arabs had expanded into Syria and tnit]. 

Aside from these petty kingdoms of south and north, and to a large extent 
within them, the political organization of pre*lslantic Arabia was a primirive 
kinship structure of families united in clans and tribes. Tribes were named 
from a supposed common ancestor; so the banu-Ghassan thought themselves 
the “children of Ghassan.” Arabia as a political unit, before Alolianuned. 
existed only in the careless nomenclature of the Greeks, who called all the 
population of the peninsula SartfJl'ewoj, Saracens, apparently from the Arabic 
sharqiyim, “Easterners," Difficulties of communication conipclled local or 
tribal scif-sufficienev and particularism. The Arab felt no duty or loyalt\’ 
to any group larger than his tribe, but the intensity of his devotion varied 
inversely as its extent; for his tribe he xvould do with a clear conscience what 
civilized people do only for rheir countr)\ religion, or “race"—i,c., lie. steal, 
kill, and die* Each tribe or clan was loosely ruled by a sheik chosen by its 
leaders from a family traditionally prominent through wealth or wisdom 
or war. 

In the s'illagcs men coaxed some grains and vegetables from the unwilling 
soil, raised a few cattle, and bred some fine horses; but they found It more 
profitable to cultivate orchards of dates, peaches, apricots, pomegranates, 
lemons, oranges, bananas, and figs; some nursed aromatic plants like fmnkm- 
cense, thyme" jasmine, and lavender; some pressed itr or attar from highland 
roses; some cupped trees to draw myrrh or balsam from the trunks, Pfissibly 
a twelfth of the population lived in cities on or near the west coast. Here was 
a succession of harbors and markets for Red Sea commerce, while farther 
inland lay rhe great caravan mutes to Syria. We hear of Arabian trade with 
Egypt as far back as 1743 »,c,; * probably as ancient was the trade with India. 
Annual fairs culled merchants now to one town, now to another; the great 
annual fair at Ukas-., near Mecca, brought together hundreds of merchants, 
actors, preachers, gamblers, poets, and prostitutes. 

Five sixths of the population were nomad Bedouins, herdsmen who moved 
with their flocks from one pastureland to another according to .season and 
the winter rains, The Bedouin loved horses, but in the desert the camel was 
his crreatCFt friend. It pitched and rolled with undulant dignitj-, and made 
only eight miles an hour; but it could go without water five days in summer 
and rxvenry-fi v-e in winter; its udders gave milk, its urine provided hair tonic,* 
its dung could be burned for fuel; when it died it made tender meat* and its 

• Tlic tirtiiiid woHBn, avs DiHJEhw, iheir bahfo in mitmtI unne. and think ihm to 
help them from itiSWB;.. .'mJ In tliBi water bodi meit and women ctmib dieir long hnir, 
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hair anti hide made clothing and tents, such varied sustenance the 

Bedmiin could face the desert, as patient and enduring as his camel, as sensi¬ 
tive and spirited as his horse. Short and thin, well-knit and stronfr, he could 
live day after day on a few dares and a iltcic milk; and from dates he made 
die wine that raised him out of the dust into romance, I le varied the routine 
of his life with love and feud, and Wiis as quick as a Spaniard (who inherired 
his blood) to avenge insult and injurv'. not only for himself but for his dan, 
A good part of hLs life was spent in tribal war; and when he conquered Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, and Spain, It was but an e.\'uberant evpansion of his plunder¬ 
ing or raids. Certain periods in the year he conceded to the “holy 

truce," for religious pilgrimage or for trade; otherwise, he felt, the desert was 
his; w-hnever crossed it, except in that time, or without paying him tribute, 
w as an interloper; to rob such trespassers tvas an unusually straightforward 
form of taxation. I Ic despised the city because it meant law and trade; he 
loved the merciless desert because it left him free. Kindly and murderous, 
generous and avaricious, dishonest and faithful, CLiurious and brave, the 
Bedouin, however poor, fronted the world with dignity and pride, vain of 
the puriry of Kls inbred blood, and fond of adding his lineage to his name. 

On one point above all he brooked no argument, and that was the incom¬ 
parable beauty of his women. It was a dark, fierce, consuming beaun', worth 
a million odes, but brief with the tragic hasty fading of htn climes. Before 
AIoKanimed—and after him only slightly less so—the career of the Arab 
woman passed from a moment's idolatrj* to a lifetime of drudgery. She might 
he buried at birth If the father so willed;® at best he mourned her coming 
and hid his face from his fellows; somehow his b(St efforts had failed, f ter 
winsome childhood earned a few years of love; but at seven or eight she was 
married off to any youth of the cLm whose fatlier would offer the purcha.se 
price for the bride. Her lover and husband W'ould fight the -world to defend 
her person, or honor; some of the seeds and fustian of chivalrv" w'cnt with 
these pasrionatc lovers to Spain, Bur the goddcfs W'as also a cliattel; she formed 
jiarc of the estate of her father, her husband, or her son, and was bequeathed 
w ith it; she was always the servant, rarely rlie comrade, f)f the man. He de¬ 
manded many children of her, or rather many stins; her diiry was to produce 
warriors. She was, in many eases, but one of his many wives. I le could dis¬ 
miss her at any rime at will. 

Xcvcrrhclcss her mysterious charms rivaled battle as a theme and stimulus 
for his verse. l iicprc-Moislcm Arab was usually illiterate, but he loved poetry 
only next to horses, women, and wine, He had no scientists or historians, hut 
he had a heady passion for eloquence, for fine and correct speech, and intri¬ 
cately patterned verse, flis language was closely kin to the Hebrew; complex 
in infiexlons, rich in vocabuIa^^^ precise in di^erentiiitiorui, expressing now 
cverj' nuance of poetiy, later every subtlety of pliilosophy. The Arabs took 
pride in the antiquity and fullness of their language, loved to roll its mcMu- 
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OHS sj-'llablcsin oratorical flourlshc^ton tongH€ or pcn^ and listened vir^rh tense 
ecstasy ro poers who, m vitJages and citieSp in desert camps or at the fairs, 
recalled to thenit in running- meters and endless rhynieSt the loves and wars 
of their licrocs, tribes, or kings. The poet \vas to the Arabs their historian, 
genealogist, sadrist, moralisr, newspaper, oracle, call to b:Htle; and when a 
poet won a prize at or^ of the many poetry contests, his whole tribe felt hon¬ 
ored, and rejoiced* Ev-ery year, ar the Ukaz fair, the greatest of tliese con rests 
was held; almost daily for a month the dans competed through their poets; 
there were no judges bur the eagerly or scornfully listening multitudes; the 
winning poems M ere written doMTi In brilliantly illuminated characters, u'crc 
therefore called the Golden Songs* ;jnd were prcser\"ed like licirloonis in the 
treasuries of princes and kings. Tlie Arabs called them also {IhidU^qat, or 
Stispcndcd^ because legend said that the prize poems^ inscribed upon Egyp¬ 
tian silk in letters of gold, \\'cre hung on the walls of the Kaaba in Mecca. 

Seven such dadng from the sixth €enturv% survive from those 

prc-Islaniic days. Their form is the a narrative ode, in elaborately 

complex meter and rhyme* usually of love or war* In one of them* by the 
jwict Labid, a soldier returns from his campaigns to the village and home 
where he had left his wife; he finds his cottage cmptj% his wife gone off with 
another man; Lahid describes the scene wdth Goldsmith's tenderness, and 
with greater eloquence and force.* In another the Arab women prod their 
men to battle: 


Courage! courage! defenders nf women] Smite with the edge of 
your s\vord5! ,.. We are the daughters of the morning star; soft are 
the carpets \vc tread beneath our feet; our necks are adorned with 
pearls; our tresses arc perfumed with niusk. The brave who confront 
the foe we will dasp to our bosoms, Imr the dastards who flee we will 
spurn; not for them our embraces! ^ 

Unabashedly sensual is an ode by ItnruMqais: 

Fair too was that other, she the vcil-hiddcn one, howdahed how close, 
how guarded! Vet did she u elconie me. 

Passed I twht her tenr-r^spes—wliar though her near-of-kin lay in the 
dark to slay me, hlockl'Shedders all of them. 

Came I at the mid-night, hnur when die Pleiades showed as the links 
of seed-pearls binding the sky^s girdle* 

Stealing in, I stood there. She had cast off from her every mUc but one 
robe* all but her night-garment* 

Tendcrlv she scolded: Xvhni is this stratagem? Speak, on thine oath, 
thou mad one* Stark is thy lunacy. 

Passed we out together, while she drew after its on nur twin track, to 
hide it, wise, her embroideric?!. 

Fled beyond the camp-fires* Tliere insecurity dark in the sand we by 
dOAvn far from the prying eyes. 
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By her pbits 1 wooed her* drew her f^ee near to niCt to her wabt 
hovi^ ftaiMined, heni of tlie aokle-riogs. 

Fair-faccd she—no redness—noble of counccjiancc^ smooth as of glass 
her bosonv bare with its necklaces. 

Thus srt pearls yec virgin, seen through the dark watcr^ dear in the 
scp-dcpihs gleaming, pure, inaccessible. 

Coyly she withdrau-s hcr^ shows m a cheek, a lip, she a gazelle of 
U^'nira;. * * * 

Roe-like her throat slender, white as an ariefs, sleek to thy Up up 
lifted—pearls are its ornament. 

On her shoulders fallen thick lie the locks of her, dark as the date- 
clusters hung from the plm-branches- . * * 

Slim her whilst—a well-cord scarce has its slenderness. SnirMich are her 
legs as reed-stems stripped at a water-head. 

i'he morn through she sleeperk, muck-stream in indolence, hardly at 
noon hath risen* girded her day dresses. 

Sofc her touch—her fingers fluted as water-worms, sleek as the snakes 
of Tl\obya, tooth-sticks of Ishali. 

Lightcneih she nightis darkoc^ aVt evening lamp hung for a sign 

of guidance lone on a hermitage^® 

The prc-lsbndc poets sang their compositions to musical accompanimenr: 
music and poetry were bound into one fonrip The flute, the luce* the reed 
pipe or obnCt and rhe tambourine were the favored msiruincnts. Singing girls 
were often invited to amuse male banquereeni; taverns w^rc equipped with 
tbem^ the Ghassanid kings kept a troupe of them to case the cares of rovaln^; 
and w'hen the Meccans marched against Mohammed in 624 they took with 
them a bevy of singing girls to warm their campfires and prod them on to 
war* Even in those early *"Days of Ignorance/* as Moslems would call the 
pre-Moslem period* the Arab song was a plaintive cantilena rhac used few 
words, and carried a note so tenaciously along the upper reaches of the scale 
that a few verses might provide libretto for an hour* 

The desert Arab had his ow'n primitive and yet subtle religion. He feared 
and worshiped incalculable deities in stars and moon and the depths of the 
earth; occasionally he imporruned the mercy of a punitive sky; l3ur for the 
most part he was so confused by the swarm of spirits (jinn) about him that 
he despaired of appeasing rhem* accepted a facalistic resignation, prayed w ith 
masculine hrc^TtVi and shrugged his shoulders over the infinite/ He seems 
to have given scant thought to a life after death; sometimes, how'ever, he had 
his camel tied foodicss to his grave* so that it might soon follow him to the 
other world* and save him from the social disgrace of going on foot in para- 
disc.'"’ Now^ and then he offered human sacrifice; and here and there he 
w^orshlped sacred st^mes. 

The center of this stone worship was .Mecca. This holy city owed none of 
jIS growth to climate, for the mountains of bare rock that almost enchased k 
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ensured a summer of intolernble Kwtj the valley was an arid waste; and in 
all the town, as Af ohamincd knew it, hardly a garden grew. But its location 
—halfway down the west coasr, forty-eight miles from the Red Sea—made 
it a convenient stopping point for the mite-long carai'ans, sometimes of a 
thousand camels, that carried trade between southern .Arabia (and therefore 
India and Cenrral Africa) and Egypt, Palcsdne, and Syria. The merchants 
w’ho controlled this trade formed joinr-scock companies, dominated the fairs 
at Ukaz, and m,inagcd the lucrative religious ritual that centered round the 
Kaaba and itssacred Black Stone, 

Kajbj means a square structure, and is one with our word cuhe. In the 
belief of orthodox Moslems, the Kaaba was built or rebuilt ten times. The 
first was erected at the dawn of historv' by angels from lieaven; the second 
by .Adam; the third by his son Seth; the fourth by .Abraham ,ind his son Ish- 
mael by Hagar ., . the seventh by Qusay, chief of the Quraish tribe; the 
eighth by the Quraish leaders in Alohaninicd s lifetijnc <605); the ninth and 
tenth by .Aloslem leaders in 58 r and 696; the tenth is substantially the Kaaba 
of today. It stands near the center of 3 large porticoed enclosure, the .Masjid 
al-Maraiii, or Sacred Alosqut, Iris a rectangular stone cdlbcc fort)' feet long, 
thirty-five wide, fifty high. In its southeast comer, five feet from the ground, 
just right for kissing, is embedded the Black Stone, of dark red material, oval 
in shape, some seven inches in diameter. Many of its worshipers believe that 
this stone was sent down from heaven—and perhaps it was a meteorite; most 
of them believe that it has been a part of the Kaaba since Abraham. .Moslem 
scholars interpret it as symbolizing that part of Abraham s progeny (Ishmacl 
and his offspring) which, rejected by Israel, became, they think, the found¬ 
ers of the (Quraish tribe; they apply to it a passage from Psabu cxviii, 11-3: 
"The stone which the builders re jeered is become rhe head of tlie corner; tliis 
Is Aahveh’s doing”; and another from Matthew' xxi, 42-3, in which Jesus, 
having quoted these strange wortls, adds: “Therefore rhe Kingdom of Gi>d 
shall be taken aw'ay from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof’—though the virile Moslems would hardly claim to have 
fulfilled the ethics of (Christ. 

Withiu the Kaaba, in pre-.MosIcni days, u'cre several idols representing 
gods. One was called Allah, and was probably the rribal god of the Quraish; 
three others were Allah’s daughrera—al-Uzza, al-Lat, and Alanah. may 
judge the antiquity of this Arab pantheon from the mention of AI-il-Lat {al- 
Lat) by Herodotus as a major Arabian deity." The Quraish paved the way 
for monotheism by W'orshiping Allah as chief god; He wa.s presented to the 
Meccans as the Lord of their soil, to \^*hom they must pay a lithe of their 
crops and the first-born of theSr herds. The Quraish, as alleged descendants 
of Abraham and Ishmael, appointed the priests and guardiamt of rhe shrine, 
and managed its rcvcmics, .An aristocratic minority of the tribe, as descend¬ 
ants of Qusay, controlled the civil government of Alecca. 
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At the beginning of the sisrh ccnniry the Quraish w ere divided into two 
factions: one led by tlie rich merchant and philanthropist l iashlm; the other 
by Hashim’s jealous nephew Uinayya; this bitter rivalry would determine 
much historv". When Hashlm died he was succeeded as one of Mecca’s chiefs 
by his son or younger brother Abd al-iMuttalib. In 568 the latter’s son Abdal¬ 
lah married Antina, also a descendant of Qusay. Abdallah remained with his 
bride three days, set out on a mercantile expedition, and died at Medina on 
the wav back. Two months later (569) Amina was delivered of the most im¬ 
portant figure in medieval history. 


E(. MOHAiNtMF.p IN MECCA: 5^9-612 * 

His ancescrv was distinguished, his patrimony modest: Abdallah had left 
him Bve camels, a dock of goats, a house, and a slave who nursed him in his 
infancy. His name, meaning “highly praised,” lent Itself well to certain Bib¬ 
lical passages as predicting his advent. His mother died when he was six; he 
V'as taken over by his grandfather, then scventv-sLt, and later by his unde 
Abu Talib. They gave him affection and care, bur no one seems to have both¬ 
ered to teach him how to read or write; this feeble accomplishment wa,? 
held in low repute by the Arabs of the time; only seventeen men of the 
Quraish tribe condescended to it.’* Mohammed was never knowm to write 
.anything himself; he used an amanviensls. His apparent illiteracy did not pre¬ 
vent him from composing the most famous and eloquent book in the Arabic 
tongue, and from acquiring such understanding of the nianagement of men 
as seldom comes to highly educated jiersons. 

Of his youth we know almost nothing, though fables about it have filled 
ten thousand volumes. At the age of twelve, says a nradition, he was taken by 
Abu Talib on a caravan toBostra in Syria; perhap on that journey he picked 
up some Jewish and Christian lore. Another tradition pictures him, a few 
years later, as going to Bostra on mercantile business for the rich widow 
Khadija. Then suddenly wc find him, aged rw'cnty-five, marrying her, aged 
forty and the mother of several children. Until her death twenty-six years 
later Mohammed lived with Khadija in a monogamous condition highly un¬ 
usual fora Moslem of means, but perhaps natural in their recipient. She bore 
him some daughters, of tvhom the most fantotis was Fatima, and two sons 
who died in infancy. He consoled his grief by adopting .Ali, the orphan son of 
Abu Talib. Khadija was a good woman, a good wife, a good merchant; she 
remained loyal to Mohammed through all his spiritual vicissitudes; and amid 
all his wives he rementbered her as the Ivcsr. 

.Ali, who niarried Fatima, fondly describes his adoptive father at forty- 
five as 

» Freicnblc of Muhamjned and Karvf would be MutrtrrtJMJ and Qur'dui but it 

would be pcdinm- tlo insisr upon dicm. 
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of middle statujrc, tieJthcr tall nor short. His coniplesfion was rosy 
tJ'Jiitej his ev'es hkck; his hair, thiclt, brilliant, and beaudfuL fell to 

his shoulders. Ffis profuse beard fell to his breast_There svas such 

sweetness in his visage that no one, once in his presence, could leave 
him. [f [ hungered, a single look at the Prupher’s face dispelled the 
hunger, Refore him all forgot their griefs and pains.^* 
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Me was a man of dignity', and seldom laughed; he kept his keen sense of 
humor under control, knowing its hazards for public men. Of a delicate con- 
scicution, lie was nervous, impressionable, given mclancholv' pensiveness. 
In nioracncs of e.\'citcnicnt or anger hLs facial veins would swell alarmingly; 
bttt he knew when to abate his p;tssion, and could readily forgive a disarmed 
and repentant foe. 

There were many Christians in Arabia, some in Alecca; with at least one of 
these .Mohammed became intimate-Khadija’s cousin \Varaqah ibn Nawfal, 
“who knc;v the Scriptures of the Hebrews and the Clirisdans.” ” Moham¬ 
med frequently visited Aledina, where his father had died; there he may have 
met some of the Jews who formed a large part of the pojiuiation. Many a 
page of the Koran proves that he learned cp admire the morals of the Chris¬ 
tians, the monotheism of the Jews, and the strong support given to Christi¬ 
anity and Judaism by tlie possession of Scriptures believed to be a revelation 
from God. Gtmfiarcd with these faiths the polytheistic idolatry, loose ntoral- 
iry, tribal warfare, and political disunity of Arabia may have seemed to him 
shamefully primitive. He felt the need of a new religion—perhapsi}f one that 
woukt unify all these factious groups into a virile and healthy nation; a re¬ 
ligion that would give them a [iioralit)' not earth-bound to the Bedouin law 
of violence and revenge, but based upon commandments of divine origin and 
therefore of indisputable force. Others may have had similar thoughts; we 
hciir of several "prophets” arising in .Arabia about the beginning of the sev¬ 
enth cciituty.’® Many .Arabs had been influenced by the Messianic cxj^cc- 
tatlons of the Jews; they, ttw, eagerly awaited a iTJCSScngcr from God. One 
.Arab sect, the Manlfs, already rejected the heathen idolatry of the Kaaba, 
and preached a uni^’crsal God, of whom all mankind should lie willing 
slaves.” Like ever)' successful preacher, Mohammed gave voice and form to 
the need and longing of his time. 

As he approached forty he became more and more alsofbed in religion. 
During the holy month of Ramadan lie would withdraw,.sometimes with his 
family, to a cave at the foot of Mt. Hira, three miles from Mecca, and spend 
many days and nights in fasting, meditation, and prayer. One night in the 
year riio, as he was alone in the cave, the pivotal experience of all Moham¬ 
medan historj' came to him, .According to a tradition reported by his chief 
biogyaplicr, L\iuhammad ibn Ishaq, Mohamincd related the event as follows: 

MTiilst [ was asleep, with a eoverkt of silk brocade whereon wa.s 
some writing, the angel Gabriel appeared tn me and said, "Rcadf^ 1 
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said, do not read,” ]-Je pressed me «'irh the coverlets so rightly that 
methought was death. Then he let me go, and said, “Read!"... So 1 
read aloud, and he departed from me at lost. And I awoke from my 
sleep, and it was as though these words w'ere written on my heart. 1 
went forth until, when I was niidwav on the mountain, 1 heard a voice 
from heaven saying, “O Mubamnted! thou art the messenger of ,Allah, 
and I am Gabriel/* 1 raised my head toward heaven to see, and lo, Ga¬ 
briel in the forth of a man, with feet set evenly on the rim of the sky, 
saying, “O Mohammed! thou art the messenger of AJIah, and 1 am 
Gabriel," 


Rcrumiitg to Khadip, he informed her of the visions, W’e are told that she 
accepted them as a mtc revelation from heaven, and encouraged him to an¬ 
nounce hts mission. 

1 ‘hcrcaftcr he had many similar v'isions. Often, w'hcn they came, he fell to 
the ground in a convulsion or sw'oon; perspiration covered his brow; even 
the camel on W'hich he was sirring felt the excitement, and nio\'cd fitfully/* 
Alohammed later attributed bis gray hairs to these experiences, ’When 
pressed to describe the process of revelation, he answered that the entire 
text of the Koran existed in heaven,®*' and that one fragment at a time was 
communicated to him. usually by Gabriel.'' Asked how he could remember 
these divine discourses, he c.xplained that the archangel made him repeat 
every word.“* Others w'ho were near the Prophet at the time neither saw' nor 
heard the angcl.“® Possibly his convulsions were epileptic seizures; they were 
sometimes accompanied by a stitmd reported by him as like rhe ringing of a 
l>cll ®*—3 frctiuent occurrence in epileptic fits. But we hear of no tongue- 
hlting, no loss of prehensile strength, such as usually occurs in epilepsy; nor 
docs Mohammed's history' show' that degeneration of brain power which 
epilepsy generally brings; on the contrary, he advanced in clarity of thought 
and in confident leadership and pow'cr until his si,^Tieth year."'' The evidence 
is inconclusive; at least it has not sufficed to convince any orthodo.x iMol^am- 
medan. 

During the next four years Mrihammed more and more openly announced 
hiinsclf as the prophet of Allah, divinely' commissioned to lead the Arab peo¬ 
ple to a new' morality' and a monotheistic faith. Difficulties were many. Xew 
ideas are w’elcomed only if promising early material advantage; and Aloham- 
med lived in a mercanrile, skeptical community', which derived some of its 
revenues from pilgrims coming to worship the Kaaba’s many gods. Against 
this handicap he made some progress by offering to believers an escape from 
a threatened hell into a joyous and tangible paradise. He opened his house to 
all who would hear him—rich and poor and slaves, Arabs and Christians and 
Jew’s; and his impassioned eloquence moved a few to belief. His first convert 
was his aging wife; the second his cousin All; the third hts servant Staid, 
whom he had bought as a slave and had immediately freed; the fourth was 
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Kis kitisitifin Abti Bckr. a man uf Kigh standing among the QuraLsh. Ahu Bckr 
bruuglit CO the new faith rive other Meocmi leaders; he and these became the 
Prophet's six '‘Companions,” whose memories of him would later constitute 
the niost revered traditions of Islam. Mohaniiiicd went often to the Kaaba, 
actxjsted pilgrims, and preached the one god. The Qura^h heard him at first 
with smiling patience, called him a half-wit, and proposed to send him, at 
their own expense, to a physician who might cure him of his madness,*" Rut 
u'hcn he attacked the Kaaba M'orshtp as idolatry" they rose to the protection 
of their income, and would have done him injury had not his uncle Abu 
Talib shielded him, Abu Talib would have none of the new faith, but his 
very rideiit>'' to old ways required him to defend any member of his cLin, 
Fear of a blood feud deterred the Quralsh from using violence upon .Mo¬ 
hammed or his freemen followers. Upon converted slaves, however, they 
might employ dissuasive nteasurcs without offending tribal law. Several of 
tliese were jailed; some were exposed for hours, without head covering or 
drink, to the glare of the sun, Abu Bekr had by years of commerce saved 
40,000 pieces of silver; now he used 35,000 to buy the freedom of as niany 
converted slaves as he could; and .Mohammed eased the situation by ruling 
that recantation under duress was forgivable. The Quraish were mtnc dis¬ 
turbed by Mohammed's welcome to slaves than by his religious creed.^’’ Per¬ 
secution of the poorer converts continued, and with such severity that the 
Prophet permitted or advised their eniigrarion to Abyssinia, The refugees 
were well received thereby the Christian king (d 1 j), 

A year later an event occurred which was almost as significant for Mo¬ 
hammedanism as the converaon of Paul had l>een for Christianity. Omar ibn 
al-Khattab, hitherto a most violent opponent, was won over to the new 
creed. He was a man of great physic.il strength, social power, and moral 
courage, Mis allegiance brought timely confidence to the harassed believers, 
and new adherents to the cause. Instead of hiding their worship in private 
homes they now prenched it Ixtldly in the streets. The defenders of the 
Kaaba gods formed a leagtie pledged to renounce all intercourse with mem¬ 
bers of the Mashimitc clan who still felt obligated to shield .Mohammed. T 0 
a^'err conflict, many f lashimites, including .Mohaniiiied and his family, with¬ 
drew to a secluded quarter of Mecca, where Abu Talib could prostde pro¬ 
tection (615). For over two years this separation of the clans continued, 
until some members of the Quraish, relenting, invited the Idashimites to re¬ 
turn to their deserted homes, and pledged them peace. 

The little ijroiip of converts rejoiced, but the year ritp brought triple mis¬ 
fortune to .\fohamnicd. Khadija, his most loyal supporter, and Abu Talib, his 
protector, died. Feeling insecure in .Mecca, and discouraged by the slow in¬ 
crease of his followers tliere, Mohammed moved to laif (620), a pleasant 
town sixtv' miles east. Rut T aif rejected him. Its leaders did not care to offend 
the merchant aristocracy of Alecca; its populace, horrified by any religious 
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innox'ation, hooted him th roll git rhe streets, and pelted him with stones until 
blood fiowed from his legs. Hack in Mecca, he married the widow Sauda, 
and betrothed himself, aged fifty, to Aisha, the pretty and jicmianc seven- 
year-old daughter of Abu Bekr. 

Meanwhile his visions continued. One night, it seemed to him. he was 
miraculously transported in his sleep to Jerusalem^ there a winged horse, 
Buraq, awaited him at the Wailing Wall of the Jeivish Temple rains, flew 
him to heaven, and back again; and by another miracle (he Prophet found 
himself, the next morning, safe in his Mecca bed. The legend of this dight 
made Jerusalem a third holy city for Islam. 

In the year 6 ao Mohammed preached to merchants who had come from 
Medina on pilgrimage to die Kaaba; they heard him with some acceptance, 
for the doctrine of monotheism, a divine messenger, and the Last Judgment 
tvere familiar to them from the creed of rhe Medina Jews, Returning to their 
city, some of them expounded the new gospel to their friends; several Jews, 
seeing lirrle difference between .Mohammed’s teaching and their own, gave it 
a tentative welcome; and in 6 ii some seventy-three citizens of jMedina came 
privately to Mohammed and invited him to make Medina his home. I Ic asked 
M'outd they protect him as faithfully as their own families; they vowed they 
would, but asked what rcw'ard thev would receive should thev be killed in 
the process. He answered, paradise.** 

About this time Abu Suf)'an, grandson of Umayya, became the head of 
the Meccan Quraish. I laving been brought up in an odor of hatred for all 
descendants of llashim, he renew'cd the persecution of Mohammed's fol¬ 
lowers. Possibly he had heard that the Prophet was meditating flight, and 
feared tliar Mohammed, once established in Medina, might stir it to war 
against .Mecca and the Kaaba cult. At his urging, the Quiaish commissioned 
some of their number to apprehend Mohammed, perhaps ro kill him. Ap¬ 
prised of the plot, Mohammed fled ivith ,*\bu Bekr to the cave of Thaur, 
a league distant. The Quraish emisKiries sought them for three days, but 
failed ro find diem. The children of .^bu Bekr brought camels, and the two 
men rode northward through rhe night, and through many days for aoo 
miles, until, on September 24, 612, they arrived at .\ledin3. Tw'o hundred 
Meccan adherents had preceded them in the guise of departing pilgrims, and 
srood at the city's gates, with the .Medina converts, to welcome the Prophet. 
Seventeen years later the Cl I iph Hi mr designated the first day—July 16, 621 
—of the Arabian year in which this Hegira (Aiijra-flight) took place as the 
otficial beginning of die Mohammedan era. 


III. MOKAMMEO IX MliOlNA: 622-30 

The city hitherto called Yathrib, later renamed Medlnat aUNabi or "City 
of the Prophet," was situated on the western edge of the central Arabian 
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pintcaa. Compared wiih Mecca it U'as a climatic Eden, with hundreds of 
tjardcfis, palm groves, and farms. As Mohammed rode into the town one 
group after another called to him, “Alight here, O Prophet! ,,, Abide with 
us!"—and with Arab persistence some caught the halter of his camel to detain 
him. I lis answer was (lerfecc diplomacy: 'The choice lies with the camel; let 
him advance freely”; ® the advice quieted jealousy, and hallowed his new 
residence as chosen by God. AVherc his camel stopped, Mohammed built a 
mosque and two adjoining homes—one for Sauda, one for ALsha; later he 
added new apartnietiis as he rook new wives. 

In leaving Mecca he had snapped many kinship ties; now^ he tried to re¬ 
place bonds of blood with those of religious brotherhood in a theocratic 
state. To mitigate the jealousy already rampant between the Refugees (iU«- 
bjjiriny from .Mecca and the Helpers (Aits^tr) or converts in Medina, he 
coupled Ciich member of the one group with a member of the other in adop¬ 
tive brotherhood, and called both groups to w'orship in sacred union in the 
mosque. In the first ceremony held there he mounted the pulpit and cried in 
a loud voice, “Allah is most great!” The assembly burst forth in the same 
proclamation. Then, still spending 'with his back to the congregation, he 
bowed in prayer. He descended the pulpit backward, and at its foot he pros¬ 
trated himseff thrice, while continuing to pray- In these prostrations Mxrc 
symbolized that submission of the soul to Allah which gave to the new fairh 
its name ir/a?/!—“to surrender,” “to make peace”—and to its adherents the 
kindred name of /ifuslitfiin or Moslems—“the surrendering ones, those 
who have made their peace with God.” Turning then to the asscmblj% iMo- 
hammed bade it obscrv'c this ritual to the citd of time; and to this day it is the 
fonn of prayer rhat Aloslcms follow, «-hethcr at the mosque, or traveling in 
the desert, or mtKtqucIcss in alien lands. sermon completed the cercitvony, 
often announcing, in Mohammed’s case, a new revelation, and directing the 
actions and policies of the week. 

For the authority of the Prophet was creating a civic rule for Medina; and 
niore and more he w'as compelled to address his time and inspirations to the 
practical problems of social organization, daily morals, even to intcrmbal 
diplomacy and «'ar. As in Judaism, no {.ILsrinction was made between secular 
and rcligiotLs affairs; all alike cimc under religious jurisdicrion; he was both 
Caesar and Christ. But not all Medinites accepted his authorit)'. .-V majority 
of the .Arabs stood asitic as “the Disaffected,” viewed the new creed and its 
ritual skeptically, and "n’ondcrcd whether Mohammed was destroying their 
traditions and liberties, and involving them in war. Most of the .Medina Jews 
clung to their own faith, and continued to trade with the Meccan Quraish. 
Mohammwl drew up with these Jews a subtle concordat; 

The Jews %vho attach themselves to out commonwealth shall be pro¬ 
tected from all insults and vexations; they shall have an equal right 
with our onm people to our assistance and good offices; they . . . 
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shall fitrrti with the Moslems one composite nation; they shall practice 
tlieir religion as freely as the Moiikms,,,. They shall join the Moslems 
in defending Yathrib agaiast all enemies- 'AU future disputes be¬ 

tween those who accept this charter shall be referred, under God, to 
the Prophet.*® 

I'his aijTcciiicnc was soon accepted by all the Jew'ish tribes of iMediita and 
the surrounding' counirv; the Baiiu-Nadhir, the Banu-lCuraiiia] the Banu- 
Kainuka.... 

The immigration of t\vo hundred Meccan families created a food shortage 
m Medina. Mohammed solved the problem a.s starving people do-by taking 
food where it could be bad. In commissioning his lieutenants to raid thecara- 
vatw that passed Medina, he was adopting the morals of most Arab tribes in 
his time. AVhen the raids succeeded, four fifths of tlie spoils went to the 
raiders, one fifth to che Prophet for religious and charitable uses; the share of 
a slain raider went to his widow, and he himself at once entered paradise. So 
encouraged, raids and nuders multiplied, while the merchants of .Mecca, 
whose economic life depended on the security of the carav'ans, plotted re¬ 
venge. One raid scandalized ^Medina as well as Mecca, for it took pkce-and 
killed a man—on the last day of Rajab, one of the sacred months when Arab 
morality laid a moratorium on violence, !n 613 Mohammed himself orga¬ 
nized a band of 300 armed men to waylay a rich caravan coining from Syria 
to Mecca. Abu Sufyan. who commanded the caravan, got wind of the plan, 
changed his route, and sent to Mecca for help. The Quraish came 900 strong. 
The miniature armies met at the "Wadi * Bedr, twenty miles soutli of Alcdina, 
If Mohammed had been defeated his career might liave ended there and then. 
He personally led his men to victor)', ascribed it to Allah as a miracle con¬ 
firming lus leadership, and remmed to Medina with rich booty and many 
prisoners (January, 614)- of these, who had been especially active in 
the persecution at .Mecca, were put to death; the rest were freed for lucrative 
ransoms.*’ But Abu Sufyan sundved, and promised revenge, “Weep not for 
your slain," he fold mourning relatives in Mecca, “and let no bard bewail 
their fate.... Haply the turn may come, and ye may obtain vengeance. As 
for me. I will touch no oil, neither approach my wife, until I shall have gone 
forth again to fight Mohammed.” ** 

Strengthened by victory, Mohammed used the customary morality of 
war. .Asma, a Medincse poetess, having actneked him in her rhymes, Omcir, 
a blind .Moslem, made his way into her room, and plunged his sword so fer¬ 
vently into the sleeping woman’s breast that it afFived her to the couch. In the 
mosque the nc-xt morning .Mohsmincd asked Omcir, “1 last thon slain 
Asma?” “Yes,” answered Oineir, “is there cause for apprehension?” “None,” 
said the Prophet; “a couple of goats wdll hardly knock their heads together 
for it.” ^ .Af^ak, a centenarian convert to Judaism, composed a satire on the 


^ A riverbed or vnWtry uaiMilly diy in sianjmer. 
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PropKet, and was slain as he slept in his courtyard*** A third Mcdincsc jwer, 
Kab ibn al-Ashraf, son of a Jewess, abandoned Islam tvhen Mohaniincd 
turned agiiinsr the Jews; he wrote verses prodding the Quraish to avenge 
their defeat, and enraged the Moslems by addressing love sonnets to their 
wives in premature troubadour style. '‘Who will ease me of this man?” asked 
Mohammed. ITiat evening the jtoet’s severed head >^*j«s laid at the Prophet's 
feet.** In rhe Moslem view these executions n'cre a Icgidmace defense against 
treason; Mohammed was the head of a state, and had full authority to con¬ 
demn.*** 

Tlie Jews of Afedina no longer liked this warlike faith, w’hich had once 
seemed so flatteringly kindred to their own. They laughed at .Mohammed's 
interpretations of their Scriptures, and his claim to be the Messiah promised 
by their prophets. He retaliarcd w'ith revelations in w'hich Allah charged the 
Jew's with corrupting the Scriptures, killing the prophets, and rejecting the 
Alessiah. Originally he had made Jerusalem the qibla—tht point toward 
W'hich Moslems should mm in prayer; in 614 he changed this to Mecca and 
the Kaaba. The Jews accused him of returning ro idolatry'. About this rime a 
Moslem girl visited the marker of the Banu-Kainuka Jews in Medina; as she 
sar in a goldsmith’s shop a mischievous Jew pinned her skirt behind her to her 
upper dress, W'hen she arose she cried out in shame at her exposure. A Mos¬ 
lem slew the offending Jew, whose brothers then slew the Moslem. Moham¬ 
med marshaled his followers, blockaded the Banu-Kainuka JewTi in their 
quarter for fifteen days, accepted their surrender, and bade them, 700 in 
number, depart from Alcdina, and leave all their possessions behind. 

AVc must admire the restraint of Abu Sufyan, who, after his unnatural 
^'ow', waited a year before going forth to battle Moharumed again. Larly in 
615 he led an amiv of 3000 men to the hill of Ohod, three miles north of 
Aledina. Fifteen w'omcn, including Abu Sufvan’s wives, accompanied the 
army, and stirred it to feivor with wild songs of sorrow* and revenge. Mo¬ 
hammed could muster only a thousand warriors. 1 he Moslems were routed; 
Mohammed fought bravely, received many wounds, and was carried Iwlf un¬ 
conscious from the field. Abu Sufyan’s chief w'ifc I Jind, whose father, uncle, 
and brother had been slain at Bedr, chewed the liver of the fallen Hamza— 
who had slain her father—and made anklets and bracelets for herself from 
fiamza’sskin and nails Thinking Mohammed safely dead, -Abu Sufvan re¬ 
turned in triumph to AIccea. Six months later the Prophet w'as sufficiently 
recovered to attack the Banu-Nadhir Jew'S, charging them with helping die 
Quraish and plotting against his life. After three weeks’ riege they were al¬ 
lowed to emigrate, each family raking w'irh it as much as a camel could carty. 
Mohammed appropriated some of their rich date orchards for the support of 
his household, and distributed the remainder among the Refugees.*** He con¬ 
sidered himself at w-at with Alecca, and felt justified in removing Itosrile 
groups from his flanks. 
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In tx6 Abu Sufyan and the Qunt^li resun^ed the offensive, tliis time with 
to«ooo men, and with material aid from the Banu-Rurai/La Jews. Unable to 
meet such a force in battle, Mahanuned defended Medina by having a trench 
dog around it. The Qutaish laid siege for tw'entv' days; then, duihcartcned by 
wind and tain, they returned to their hontcs. Mohammed at once led 3000 
men against the Banu-Kuraizsi Jew's. On surrendering, they were given a 
choice of Islam or death. They chose death. Their 600 fighting men were 
slain and buried in the market place of Medina; their women and children 
w'crc sold into slavery. 

The Prophet had by this rime become an able general. During his ten years 
in .Medina he planned sixty-five campaigns and raids, and personally led 
cw'cnc)'-seven. But he w'as also a diplomat, and knew when war should be 
continued by means of peace. He shared the longings of the Refugees to see 
their Meccan homes and families, and of both Refugees and Hel|>crs to visit 
again the Kaaba that had in their youth been the hearth of their piet3^ As the 
first apostles thought of Chrisrianit)' as a fonn and refonn of Judaism, so the 
.Moslems thought of Alohammedanism as a change and developmCDt of 
the ancient Meccan ritual. In rfrS Mohiunmed sent the Quraish an offer of 
peace, pledging the safety of their caravans in return for permission to fulfill 
the rites of the annual pilgrimage. The Quraish replied that a year of peace 
must precede this consent. Mohammed shocked his followers by agreeing; a 
ten years’ truce was signed; and the Prophet consoled his raiders by attacking 
and plundering the Khaibar Jew's in their settlement sit daj's’ journey north¬ 
east of Medina. The Jew'S defended themselves as well as they could; mnety- 
tlirec of them died in the attempt; the rest at last surrendered. They were 
allow'ed to remain and culti vate the soil, but on condition of yielding all their 
property, and half their future produce, to tire conqueror. All the survivors 
w'erc spared except Kinana, their cliieftain, and his cousin, ■who were be¬ 
headed for biding some of rheir w'cakh, Safiya, a seventcen-year-old Jewish 
damsel, betrothed to Kinana, W'as taken by Mohammed as an added wife,'” 

In 629 the Medina Moslems, to the number of zooo, entered .Mecca peace¬ 
fully; and while the QuraLsR to avoid mutual irritations, retired to the hills, 
Mohammed and his followers made seven circuits of the Kaaba. The Prophet 
touched the Black Stone reverently with his staff, but led the Aloslenis in 
shouting, “There is no god but Allah alone!” Meccans were impressed by tbe 
orderly behavior and patriotic piety of the exiles; several infiuentia] Quraish. 
including the future generals Khalid and Amr, adopted the new faith; and 
some tribes in the neighboring desert offered Mohammed the pledge of rheir 
belief for the suppnrt of lii.s arms. When he returned to Medina he calculated 
that he was now strong enough to take iMecca by force. 

The ten years’ truce had eight years to run; hut Mohaiiimed alleged that a 
tril>c‘allied with the Quraish had attacked a Moslem tribe, and thereby 
voided the truce (630). He gathered 10,000 men, and marched to Mecca. 
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Abu Sufynn, perceiving the strength of AJohanimed’s forces, allowed him to 
enter unopposed. Mohammed responded handsomely by declaring a genera! 
amnesT)' for all bur two or three of his enemies, He destroyed the idols in and 
around the Kaaba, but spred the Black Stone, and sanctioned the kissing of 
it. lie proclaimed -Mecca the Holy Gty of Islam, and decreed that no un- 
Ijcllever should ever be allowed to set foot on its sacred soil* 1 he Quraish 
abandoned direct opposition; and tlie butfered preacher who had fled from 
Mecca eight years before wa.s now master of all its life. 


TV. MOHAMMED VICTORIOUS: ^3 0-2 

His two remaining years—spent mostly at .Medina—were a continuing tri¬ 
umph. After some minor rebellions all Arabia submitted to his authority and 
creed. The inc»t famouji .Arabian poet of the dmc, Kab ibn Zuhair, who had 
vvTitren a diatribe against him. came in person to Medina, surrendered himself 
to Mohammed, proclaimed himself a convert, received pardon, and com¬ 
posed so eloquent a poem in honor of the Prophet that Mohammed bestowed 
his mantle upon him.* In return for a moderate tribute the Christians of 
Arabia were taken under Mohammed’s protection, and enjoyed full libertt' 
of worship, but they were forbidden to charge interest on loans.*^ ^Ve are 
told that he sent envoys to the Greek emperor, the Persian king, and the 
rulers of Hira and GhasBan,inv'iring them to accept the new faith; apparently 
there was no reply. He observed with philosophic resignation the mutual de¬ 
struction in which Persia and Byitantium were engaged; but he docs not seem 
to have entertained any thought of extending his pow'er outside of Arabia, 

His days were filled with the chores of government. He gave himself con¬ 
scientiously to details of legislation, judgment, and civil, religious, and mili- 
tarj* organization. One of his least inspired acts vv'as his regulation of the 
calendar. This had consisted among the Arabs, as among the Jews, of twelve 
lunar months, with an intercaJaiy month every three years corenevv concord 
with the stm. -Mohammed ruled thar the Alosleni year should alwaya consist 
of twelve lunar months, of alternately thirty and twenty-nine days; as a re¬ 
sult the Moslem calendar lost al! harmony with rhe seasons, and gained a 
year upon the Gregorian calendar evciy’ thirty-two and a half years. The 
Prophet was not a scientific legislator; he drew up no code or digest, had no 
system; he isued edicts according to the occa.sion; if contradictions devel¬ 
oped he smoothed them with new revelations tliat sEemly superseded the 
old/^Even his most prosaic dircctiv'cs might be presen ted as revelations from 
AUah. Harassed by the necessln;'' of adapting tliLs lofcv" method to mundane 
aflFairs, his style lost something of its former eloquence and poetry; but per- 

* kw4i$lai£rsoId to Muiwtyah for ^i>,jis«KJirhcr[i 5 tSjioo). is soil preserved by the Oncimaii 

Turks, lud is somedme^ used as a nddonal srandifd.^* 
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haps he felt that this was stTKili price to pay for all his Jeg^lation bear 

the awesome scamp of deity. At the same time he could be charmingly mc»d- 
esc. Mote than once he admitted his ignorance. He protested against being 
taken for more than a fallible and mortal man."** He claimed no power to pre¬ 
dict the future or to perform miracles. Hcjwever, he was not above using the 
method of revelation for veiy human and personal ends, as when a special 
message from Allah ** sanctioned his desire to marry the pretty wife of Zaid, 
his adopted son. 

His ten wives and nvo concubines have been a source of mars'el, merri¬ 
ment, and envy to the M’estern world. M'c must continually remind our¬ 
selves char the high death rate of the male among the ancient and early me¬ 
dieval Semites lent to polygamy, in Semitic eyes, the aspect of a biological 
necessity, almost a moral obligation, Mohammed took polygamy for 
granted, and indulged himself in marriage with a clear conscience and no 
morbid sensuality, Aisha, in a tradition of uncertain authorin', quoted him as 
saving that the three most precious things in this world are women, fragrant 
odors, anti prayers.^® Some of his marriages were acts of kindness to the desri- 
turc widows of followers or friends, as in the case of Omaris daughter Hafsa; 
some were diplomatic marriages, as in the case of Haf^—to bind Omar to 
him—and the daughter of Abu Sufyan—to win an enemy. Some may have 
been due to a perpetually frustrated hope fora son. All his wives after Kha- 
dija were barren, which subjected the Pn»phct to much raillery. Of the chil¬ 
dren home to him by Khadija only one survived him—ratima. .Maty, a Cop¬ 
tic slave presented to him by the Negus of Abyssinb, rejoiced lum, in the 
last year of Ills life, with a son; but Ibrahim died after fifteen months. 

His crowded harem troubled him with quarrels, jealousies, and demands 
for pin money,'* He refused to indulge the e’crravagance of his wives, but he 
proniLsed them paradise; and for a time he dutifully spent a night with each 
of thcin in rota non; the master of .Arabia had no apartment of his ovvn.*^ The 
alluring and vivacious Aisha, however, won so many attentions out of her 
turn that the other wives rebelled, until the iiiatier was settled by a sj^Kcial 
re^'clarion; 


Tliou eanst defer whom diou wilt of them, and receive of them whom 
diou w'ilt; and whomsoe ver thou desircst of th^lsc whom thou host see 
aside, it is no sin fur ihce; that ts better, that they may be comforted 
and nor grieve, and may all be pleased with what thou givest them.*** 

W'ornen and power were his only indulgence; for the rest he wa.s a man of 
unassuming sin^plicit>^ l‘he apartments in which he successively dwelt were 
cottages of unbumt brick, twelve or fourteen feet square, eight feet high, 
and thatched w.'irh palm branches; the door was a screen of goat or camel 
hair; the furniture was a mattress and pillows spread upon the fliwar,'"* He was 
often seen mending his clothes orshc»cs, kindling the fire,sweeping the door. 
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niilking the family goat in his yard, or shopping for provisions in the mar¬ 
ket.-'" E !c ate with his £ngcrs, and licked them thriftily after each mcal.®^ f lis 
staple foods were dates and barley breads milk and honey were occasional 
luxuries; and he obeyed his own interdiction of wine. Courteous to the 
^rcat, affable to the humble, dignihed to the presumptuous, indul^nr to his 
aides, kindly to all but his foes—so his friends and followers dcscrilie him.*’ 
He visited the sick, and joined any funeral procession rh.it he met. 1 Ic pur on 
none of the pomp of jiower, rejected any special mark of reverence, accepted 
the invitation of a slave to dinner, and asked no scr\-ice of a slave that he had 
rime and strength to d« for himself.*^ Despite all the booty and revenue that 
came to him. he s|>ent little upon his family, less upon himself, much in 
charity.®® 

But. like all men, he was vain. He gave considerable time to his personal 
apjicarance—perfumed his body, painted his eyes, dyed his hair, and wore a 
ring inscribed “Mohammed the Messenger of Allah”; ®® perhap this was for 
signing documents. His voice was hypnotically musical. His senses were 
painfully keen; he could not bear evil odors, jangling bells, or loud talk. **Bc 
modest in thy bearing,” he taught, “and subdue thy voice, Lo, the harshest of 
all voices is that of the ass.” E'ie u'as nerx-oos and restless, suljject to oc¬ 
casional melancholy, then suddenly talkative and gay. He had a sly humor. 
To Abu Horairah, who visited him with consuming frequency, he sug¬ 
gested; “O Abu I lorairah! let me alone every other day, that so affection 
may increase.” He was an unscrupulous warrior, and a jusT judge. He 
could be crud and treacherous, but his acts of mercy vvere numberless. He 
stopped many barbarous superstitions, such as blinding part of a herd to pro¬ 
pitiate the evil eye, or tying a dead man’s camel to his grave.®" His friends 
loved him to idolatr>'. His followers collected his spittle, or hLs cut Iiair, or 
the water in which he had washed his hands, expecting from these objects 
magic cutes for their infimiitics,** 

1 lis own health and energy had borne up w'cll through all the tasks of love 
and war. Bur at the age of fiftj‘-niiic he began m fail, A year previously, he 
thought, the people of Khaibar had ser\'cd him polscmous meat; since then 
he had been subject to strange fevers and spells; in t!ie dead of night, Alsha 
reported, he \i'ould steal from tile house, visit a graveyard, ask forgiveness 
of the dead, pray aloud for them, and congratulate them on being dead. 
Now, in hissixtj'-third year, these fevers became more exhausting. One night 
Aisha ctimplaincd of a headache. He complained «if one also, and asked play¬ 
fully would she not prefer to die first, and have the advantage of being buried 
by the Prophet of .\Uah-to which she replied, with her customary tarmess, 
thiiT he would doubtless, on returning from her grave, install a fresh bride in 
her pbce."’ For fourteen days thereafter the fever came and went. Three 
days before his death he rose from his sickbed, u alkcd into the nmsquc, ^w 
Abu Bekr leading the prayers in his stead, and humbly sat beside him during 
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the ceremony. Od June 7, 6j2, after a long agony, he passed aw-iy, his head 
on Aisha's breast. 

If we judge greatness by influence, he was one of the giants of history, l-Ic 
undertook to raise the spiritual and moral level of a people harassed into bar¬ 
barism by heat and foodless w'astes, and he succeeded more con^plecely than- 
any other reformer; seldom has any man so fully realized liis dream. He ac¬ 
complished his purpose through religion not only because he himself was re- 
li^ous, but because no other medium could have moved the Arabs of his 
time; he appealed to their imagination, their fears and hopes, and spoke in 
terms that they could understand. When he began, Arabia was a desen fior- 
sam of idolatrous tribes; w'hen he died it was a nation. He restrained fanati¬ 
cism and superstition, but he used them. Upon Judalsni, Zoroastrianism, 
and his native creed he built a religion simple and clear and strong, and a 
morality of ruthless courage and racial pride, which in a generation marched 
to a hundred victories, in a century to empire, and remains to this day a virile 
force through half the world. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Koran 


I. FORM 

T hu word qttr^dn medns a redding or discourse, and is applied by Mcis- 
kiTis to the w hole, or to any section, of their sacred scriptures. Like the 
Jew'ish-Christian Bible, the Koran is an accumulation, and orthodoxy claims 
it to be in every syllabic inspired by God. Unlike the Bible, it is prt>xiniatcly 
the work of one man, and is therefore without question the most influential 
book ever pro^luccd by a single hand. At various times in the last twenty- 
three years of his life Alohanmied dictated some fragment of this revelation; 
each was written upon parchment, leather, palm-leaves, or bones, was read to 
an assembly, and was deposited in various receptacles with preceding reveb- 
rions, with nci special care to keep them in logical or chronological order. No 
collection of these fragmenrs was made in the Prophet’s lifetime; but several 
.Moslems knew them all by heart, and sen’cd as living texts. !n the year 635, 
when many of these qurra had died and w'crc not being replaced, the Caliph 
Abu Bekr ordered Mohammed's chief amanuensis, Zaid ibn Thabit, to “search 
out the Koran and bring it together." lie gathered the fragments, says tradi¬ 
tion, “from tlare Ica^'es and tablets of white stone, and the breasts of men.” 
From Zaid’s completed manuscript several copies were made; but as these 
had no vowels, public readers Interpreted some words variously, and diverse 
texts appeared in different cities of the spreading .Moslem realm. 1 o stop this 
confusion the Caliph Orhrnan commissioned Zaid and three Quraish scholars 
to revise Zaid’smanuscript (651); copies of this official revision were sent to 
Damascus, Kufa, and Basra; and since then the text has been preserved with 
unparalleled purire and reverential care. 

The nature of the book drHimcil it to reperirtoo and disorder. Eacli passage 
taken separately fulfills an intelligible purpose—states a doctrine, dictates a 
prayer, announces a law', denounces an enemy, directs a procedure, tells a 
stoiy, calls to arms, proclaims a victory, formulates a treaty, appeals for 
funds, regulates ritual, mor.ils, industry, trade, or finance. But we arc not 
sure tliat jMohamrncd wanted all these fragments gathered into one book. 
.Many of them were arguments to the man or the moment; they can hardly 
be understood w ithout the commentary of histoiy and tradition; and none 
but the Faithfvtl need expect to enjoy them all. The 114 chapters (“suras") 
arc arranged not in the order of their composition, which is unknown, but in 
the order of their decreasing length. Since the earlier revelations were gen- 
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crallyshoncr than the later ones, the Koran is history in reverse. The jMcdina 
suras, prosaic and practical, appear first; the Mecca suras, paedc and spirimal, 
appear last. The Koran puts its worst foot fomard, and should be at 

the end. 

Ail the suras except the first take the fonri of discourses by Allah or Ga¬ 
briel to Mohammed, his followers, or his enemies; this was the plan adopted 
by the Hebrew prophets, and in many passages of the Pentateuch. Moham¬ 
med felt that no moral code would obedience adequate to rhe order and 
vigor of a sodet>' unless men believed the code to have come from God. The 
method lent itself well to a style of impassioned grandeur and eloquence, at 
times rivaling Isaiah.' Alohammed used a mode of utterance half poetry, half 
prose; rhythm and rhyme are peri'asive in it. but irregutar; and in the early 
Aleccan suras there is a sonorous cadence and bold sweep of style that arc 
completely felt only by those familiar with the language and sympathetic 
with the creed . The hook is in rhe puresr Arabic, rich in vi vod similes, and too 
florid for Occidental taste. By general consent it is the bt^t, as well as the first, 
work in the prose literature of Arabia. 


n. CREED* 


A religion is, among other things, a mode of moral government. The his¬ 
torian docs not ask if a theology is true^through what omniscience might he 
judge? Rather he inquires what social and psvciiological factors combined to 
proiluce the religion; how’ well it accomplished the purpose of turning beasts 
into men, savages into citizens, and empty hearts into hopeful courage and 
minds at peace; how much freedom it still left to the mental development of 
mankind; and what ivas its influence in hisroty. 

Judaism. Christianity, and Islam assumed that the first necessity for a 
healthy society' Is belief in the moral government of the universe—belief 
that even in the heyday of evil some heneficctit Intelligence, however unln- 
telligihly, guides the cosmic drama to a just and noble end. Tlie three reli¬ 
gions that helped to form the medieval mind agreed that til is cosmic intelli¬ 
gence is one supreme God; Chrisrianit),' added, however, that the one God 
appears in three distinct persons; Judaism and Islam considered this a dis¬ 
guised prilytheism, and proclaimed with passionate emphasis the unity and 
singleness of God. The Koran devotes a whole sura (exit) to this theme; the 
.Moslem muezzin chants it daily from a hundred thousand nilnarecs. 

Allah is, first of all, the source of life and growth and all tJie blessings of 
the earth. Says Alohanmied's Allah to Mohaniiiied: 


* In/he sketch certain fron. the Wamic mdirions wj|| he u«d in etucidi- 

non uf the Koiwi, hut be speci^cd as such, usuaUy in the test, alu'aj’s m the noics. 
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Thou scest the earth barren 1 bur W^e send down Ab ater 

thereon,.., it doth thrill and SM^ell put forth every lovely kind 
(xxLi, 5)..,. Lcr man consider his food: how V^'C pour water in show^ 
ers, then split the carrli in clefts, and cause the grain to grow therein, 
and grapes and green fodder, and olive and palm trees, and garden 
closes of thick foliage (IxxXi 14-30). *.« Lofjk upon the fruit thereof, 
and upon its ripening; lo, herein^ verily, areporrencs for a people who 
believe (vi, 100)* 

Allah is also a God of power^ "'Who raised op rhe heavens wit hour visible 
support, , ,, and ordereth the course of the sun and moon, , , . and spread 
our rhe canh.and pkeed therein firm hilband flowing streams” (xiu, z-j). 
Or, m the famous **Throne Verse”: 

Allah! There is no God save Mim, the living, the eternal! Neither 
slumber nor sleep overtaketh Him. Unto Him belongerh whaisocver 
is in the earth. Who is he that intercedeth itli Him save bv His leaver 
He knowerh that which is in front of tlieni and that which is behind 
them * *. His throne includeth the heavens and the earth, and He h 
never weary of preserving tliein. He is the Sublime, the Tremendous 

155)- 

Bur along with His power and justice goes everlasting mercy. Every chapter 
of the Koran except rhe ninth, like every orthodox Moslem book, begins 
with the solemn prelude {called hisjiiithh from its first words): “In the name 
of God the Compassionate, the Merciful"; and though Mohammed stresses 
the terrors of hell, he never tires of praising the infinite mercy of his God. 

Allah is an omniscient deity, and knows our most secret thoughts. “\'erily 
AVe created man, and We know what his soul whispererh to him, for We are 
nearer to him than the vein in his neck" (i, 15). Since Albh knows the fu¬ 
ture as well as the present and the past, all things arc predestined; everything 
has been decreed and fixed from all eternity by the divine will, even to the 
final fate of every soul. Like Augustine’s God, Allah not only knows from 
eternity who will be saved, but “sendeth whom He will astray, and guideth 
whom He will” (xxxv, 8; Ixxvi, 5 r). As Yahveh hardened Pharaoh s heart, so 
Allah says of unbelievers: “We have thrown veils over their hearts lest they 
should understand the Koran, and into rheir ears a Iteavincss; and if thou bid 
them to the guidance, yet even then they will never be guided" (jotu, 58), 
This—doubtless intended as a spur to belief—is a hard saying in any religion, 
but .Mohammed thrusts It down with more than Augustinlan thoroughness: 
“Had A^'e pleased," says Allah, "We had certainly given to every soul its 
guidance. But true shall be the word that has gone fonh from Me—1 will 
surely fill hell with jinn [demons] and men cogecher" (xxxii, 13), Once, says 
a tradition a5cril}ed to All, “we were sirring with the Prophet, and he wrote 
with a stick in the groimd, saying: ‘literc is not one among you whose sit- 
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ting place is not written by God whether in fire or in paradise.' ” ’ This belief 
in predestination made fatalism a prominent feature in Moslem thought. It 
Avas used by .Mohammed and other leaders to encourage bravery in battle, 
since no danger could hasten, nor any caution defer, the predestined hour of 
each man’s death. It gave the Moslem a dignihed resignation against the hard¬ 
ships amd necessities of life; but it conspired unth other factors to produce, 
in later centuries, a pessimistic inertia in .\rab life and thought. 

The Koran fills out its supernatural world with angels, jinn, and a devil. 
Tile angels serve as Allah’s secretaries and messengers, and record the gtHid 
and n-icked deeds of men. The jinn are genii, made our of fire; unlike the 
angels, the\^ eat, drink, copulate, and dic; some ate good, and listen to the 
Koran (Ixxli, 8); most are bad, and spend their rime getting human beings 
into mischief. The leader of the evil jinn is Iblis, who was once a great angel, 
but was condemned for refusing to pay homage to Adam. 

The ethic of the Koran, like that of the New Testament, rests on the fear 
of punishment, and the hope of ren ard, beyond the grave, 'The life of the 
world is only play, and idle talk, and pageantry" (h'ii, jo); only one thing is 
certain in it, and that is death. Some Arabs thought that death ends all, and 
laughed at theories of an afterlife as "naught but fables of the men of old” 
(xxill, 83); but the Koran vouches for the resurrection of body and soul 
{Ixxv, 3-4). Resurrection ivill tiot come at once; the dead \atI] sleep till Judg¬ 
ment Day; but because of their sleep, their awaking ivill seem to them im¬ 
mediate. Only Allah knoAvs when this general resurrection \atJI take place. 
But certain signs Avill herald its coming. In those last days faith in religion 
AAill have decayed; morals aa'III be loosened into chaos; there will be tumults 
and seditions, and great wars, and Avise men will wish themselves dead. The 
final signal avUI be three trumpet blasts. At the first blast the sun will go out, 
the stars aa iH fall, the heavens Avlll melt, all buildings and mountains will be 
leveled Avith the earth and its plains, and the seas \at11 dry up or burst into 
flame (vx, ioaf). At the second blast all living creatures—angels or jinn or 
men—Avill be annihilated, except a feAA- favored of God. Forty years later 
Istafcl, the angei of music, will blow the third blast; then dead bodies will rise 
from the grave and rejoin their souls. God aaHU come in the clouds, attended 
by angels bearing the books of all men’s deeds, AA’ords, and thoughts. The 
good works Avill be weighed in a scale against the had, and each man will so 
be judged. The inspired, prophets wnll denounce those who rejected their 
message, and will intercede for those avIio believed. The good and bad alike 
will move out upon the bridge al-Sirar. which—finer than a hair and sharjier 
than the edge of a sword-is suspended over the chisms of hell; the wicked 
and unbelievers A*'ill fall from it; the good will pass over it safely into paradise 
—not through their own merits, but only through the mercy of God. Tlie 
Koran, like the Fundamentalist forms of Christianity, seems more concerned 
with right belief than Avith good conduct; a hundred times it threatens Avlth 
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licli rhosc who reject VSohaiiimed’s appal (iii, lo, 63, 131;5<St i' 5 \ ^n. 4 > 1 
viii, 50; Lx, 63, etc.). Siiis being diverse in degree and kind, there arc ^ven 
levels in hell, each with punishments adjusted to the offense, *1 here will be 
burning heat and biting cold; even the most lightly punished will wear shoes 
of fire. The drink of the damned wnll be boiling water and filth (Iv), 40!). 
PerhapLS Dante saw some of his visions in the Koran. 

Unlike Dante’s, .Mohammed’s picture of heaven is as vivid as his descrip¬ 
tion of hell. Good believers w ill go there, and those who die for Allah’s i^iise 
in war; and the poor will enter joo years before the rich. Paradise is in or 
above the seventh astronomic heaven; it is one vast garden, xt-aicred with 
pleasant rivers and shaded with spreading trees; the blessed there will be 
dressed in silk brocades, and be adorned with gcms;» they wdU recline on 
couches, be served bv handsome yourhs, and eat fruit from trees bowing 
down to fill their haiids; there will be rivers of milk, honey, and wlric; rhe 
saved will drink wnne (forbidden on earth) from silver goblets, and will suf¬ 
fer no aftereffects.* By the mercy of Allah there will be no speeches at these 
heavenly banquets (I'xxviiL 35); instead there will be virgins “never yet 
touched by man or jinn,... in beauty like the jacinth and coral stone,... 
with swelling bosoms but modest gaze, w ith eyes as fair and pure as sheltered 
eggs," “ and bodies made of musk, and free from the imperfections and indig- 
niries of monal flesh. Each blessed male will have seventy-tw o of these hou^ 
for his reward, and neither age nor weariness nor death shall mar the 
nc5S of these maidens, or their comiades^ bliss (xliv^ 56). Since pious and be¬ 
lieving women will also enter paradise* some confusion might re^lt, buc 
difficulties would not be insuperable to men accustomed to polygamy. To 
these sensual pleasures Mohammed added certain spiritual delights: some of 
the saved will prefer to recite the Koran; and all of them will experience rhe 
supreme ecstasy of beholding Allah’s face. “And round about tbem shall go 
children, ncv^'cr growing old: ^ ® 

W^ho could reject such a revelation? 


Ill- ETHICS 

In the Koran, as in the Talmud, law and morals arc one; the secular is in¬ 
cluded in the religious, and every commandment is of God. Here are rules 
nor only for manners and hygiene, marriage and divorce, and the treatment 
of children, slaves, and animals, but also for commerce and politics, interest 
and debts, contracts and xvills. industry and finance, crime and punishment. 

War and peace. * 1 ' 

Mohammed did not disdain commerce-he was its graduate; even m his 

sorereigu Medina days, says a tradition, he bought w holcsale, sold retail, and 
made profit without qualm; sometimes he acted as auctioneer." His language 
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w-as ricK in commercial metaphors; he promised worldly success to good 
.Moslems (ii, 5), and offered heaven as a bargain for a little belief. He threat¬ 
ened hell to lying or cheating merchants; denounced monopolists, and specu¬ 
lators who “keep back grain to sell at a high rate”;" and bade the employer 
“give the laborer his wage before his perspiration dries.” * He prohibited the 
taking or giving of interest (ii, 2 75; iii, 130). No reformer ever more actively 
taxed the rich to help the poor. Every vsdil was expected to leave something 
CO the poor; if a man died Intestate his natural heirs were directed to give a 
part of their inheritance to charity (iv, 8). Like his religious contemporaries 
he accepted slavery as a law of nature, hut did what he could to mitigate its 
burdens and its sting.’* 

In like manner he improved the position of woman in Arabia while accept¬ 
ing her legal subjection with e;:juaninnty. We find in him the usual quips of 
the male resenring his enslavement to desire; almost like a Father of the 
Church he speaks of women as man’s supreme olamity, and suspects rhac 
most of them will go to helL” He made his own Salic Law against women 
nilers.*' He allowed women to come to the mosque, but believed that “their 
homes are better for them”; yet when they came to his services he treated 
them kindly, even if they brought suckling babes; if, says an amiable tradi¬ 
tion, he heard a child cry, he would shorten his sermon lest the mother be in¬ 
convenienced.” He pur an end to the Arab practice of infanticide (xvii, 31), 
He placed w’oman on the same frxiting with man in legal processes and in fi¬ 
nancial independence; she might follow anv legitimate profession, keep her 
earnings, inherit property, and dispose of her belongings at ndlJ (iv, 4, 32), 
He abolished the Arab custom of tranjimitting women as property from 
father to son. Women were to inherit half as much as the male heirs, and 
were not to be disposed of against their utII.’® A verse in the Konm (.xxxiii, 
33) seemed to establish purdah: “Stay in your houses, and do not display 
your finery'”; but the emphasis here was on modesty of drcss;and a tradition 
quotes the Prophet as saying to women. “It is permitted y'ou to go out for 
your needs.” ’* M'ith regard to his own wives he asked his followers to speak 
to them only from behind a curmin.’' Subject to these restrictions, wc find 
Moslem women moving about freely and unveiled in the Islam of his rime; 
and 3 century thereafter. 

Morals arc in part a function of climate: probably the heat of .Arabia in¬ 
tensified sexual pssion and precocity, and some allowance should be made 
for men in perpetual heat. Moslem laws were designed to reduce temptation 
outride of marriage, and increa.se opponunity within. Premarinil continence 
'ivas strictly enjoined (x.xiv, 33), and fasting was recommended as an aid.’* 
The consent of both parties was required for marriage; that agreement, duly 
wimessed, and scaled \rith a dowry frtmi bridegroom to bride, sufficed for 
legal marriage, whether the parents comsenretl or not.’® A Moslem male was 
allowed to many a Jeiivish or Christian woman, but not an idolatress—i.c., a 
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non-Chrisddit poly rhcist. As in Judaism, cciibacy was considered siitful, mar¬ 
riage obligaToiy and pleasing to God (xxiv, 32). jMohammed accepted 
polygamy to balance a high death rate in both sexes, the length of maternal 
nursing, and the early waning t)f reproductive powers in hot climes; but he 
limited the number of permitted w'ives to four, allowing himself a special dis¬ 
pensation. He forbade concubinage (Ixx, 29-31), but held it preferable to 
marriage w'irh an idolatress (ii, 111). 

Having allow'cd the male so many outlets for desire, the Koran punished 
adultery with a hundred stripes on each sinner (sxiv, 2). But when, on 
flimsy grounds, Mohammed’s favorite wife, Aisha, was suspected of adul¬ 
tery, and gossip persistently besmirched her name, be had a trance and issued 
a revelation requiring four witnesses to prove adultcrv'; moreover, “those 
who accuse honorable women, but bring not four witnesses, shall be 
scourged wirh eighty stripes, and their testimony shall never again be ac¬ 
cepted” (xxiv, 4). Accusations of adultery.' were thereafter rare. 

Divorce was permitted to die male by the Koran, as by the Talmud, on al¬ 
most any ground; the wife might divorce her husband by returning her 
dowry to him (ii, zzg). While accepting the pre-Ishmilc liberty of divorce 
for the male. Mohammed discouraged it, saying that nothing w'as so displeas¬ 
ing to God; arbiters should be appointed “one from his folk and one from 
hers,” and every effort made at reconciliation (iv, 35). Three successive 
declarations, at monthly inten'als, were required to make a divorce legal; and 
to compel careful thought about it, the husband w'as not allowed to remarry 
his divorced wife until after she had been married and divorced by another 
man.“ The husband must not go in to his wife during her periods; she was not 
to be considered “unclean” at that time, but she must purify herself ritually 
before resuming cohabitation. W'omcn are “a tilth” to man^ field to be cul- 
tirated; it is an obligation of the man to beget children. The wife should rec¬ 
ognize the superior intelligence and therefore superior authoritv'^ of the male; 
she must obev her husband; if she rebels he should “banish her to a bed apart, 
and scourge her” (iv, 34). “Every woman who dieth, and her husband is 
pleased ttHth her, shall enter paradise” (iv, 35). 

Here as cLsew’hcre the legal disabilities of women barely matched the 
power of their elQt]uence, their tenderness, and their charms. Omar, the fu¬ 
ture caliph, rebuked bis wdfe for speaking to him in a tone that he considered 
disrespectful. She assured him that this wtis the tone in W'hJch his daughter 
Hafsa, and the other wives of Mohammed, sp<ikc to the Prophet of Allah. 
Omar went at once and remonstrated with Hafsa and another of Moham¬ 
med’s wives; he was told to mind his business, and he retired in dismay. 
Hearing of all this. Mohammed laughed heartily.®’ Like other .Moslems he 
quarreled now and then witli his wives, bur he did not cease to be fond of 
them, or to speak of women with becoming sentiment. **The niost valuable 
thing in the world,” he is repotted to have said, “is a virtuous w'oman,”** 
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Twice in the Koriiii he reniindcd .Moslems that their mothers had carried 
them with pain, brought them forth with pain, nursed them for twentj'-four 
or thirty months.** “Paradise,’* he said, “is at the foot of the mother.”** 


IV, RELICrOX AXD THE STATE 

The greatest problems of the moralist are first to make co-operation attrac¬ 
tive, and then to dctcmiine the size of the whole or group with which he will 
counsel pre-eminent co-Of>cration, A perfect ethic would ask the paramount 
co-operation of cver\'‘ part with the greatest whole—with the universe itself, 
or its essential life and order, or God; on that plane religion and morality 
would be one. But moraliu^ is the child of custom and the grandchild of 
compulsion; it develops co-of>erarion only within aggregates etjuipped with 
force. Therefore all actual morality has been group morality, 

.Mohantmed’s ethic transcended the limits of the tribe in which he was 
born, but was imprisoned in the crccdal group which he formed, ,\fter his 
vnetory in Mecca he restricted, but could not quite abolish, the plundering 
raids of tribe against tribe, and gave to all Arabia, implicitly to all Islam, a 
new sense of unin,%a wider orbit of co-operation and loyalty. “The belie vets 
arc naught else than brothers” (xlix, lo). Distinction of rank or race, so 
strong among the tribes, was diminished by similarity of belief. “If a negro 
slave Is appointed to rule you, hear and obey him, though his head be like a 
dried grape.”** It was a noble conception that made one people of diverse 
nations scattered over the continents; this Is the glory of both Christianity 
and Islam, 

But to that transcendent love, in both religions, corresponded an astringent 
antagonism to all who would not believe. “Take not the Jcvvs and the Chris¬ 
tians" for friends.... Choose not your fathers nor your brothers for fricntls 
if thc>' take pleasure in disbelief rather than in faith” {v, 51,55; ix, 23). Mo¬ 
hammed interpreted these principles with some moderation. “Let there be no 
violence In religion. If they embrace Islam they are surely directed; but if 
they turn their backs, verily to thee belongs preaching only.”** “Give a 
respire to the disbelievers. Deal thou gently with them for a while” (xxxvi, 
17). But against .^rab unbelievers who did not peaceably submit Mohammed 
preached the jihad or holy war, a cru.sade in the name cif Allah. ,\fter the 
W'ar with the Quraish had begun, and when the “sacred months” of truce 
were past, enemy unbelievers were to he killed wherever found (ix, 5)- “But 
if any of the idolaters seeketh thy protcctioo, then protect him that he may 
hear the word of Allah.... If they repent and establish worship” (accept 
Islam), "then leave their way free” (ix, 5-6). “Kill not the old man who 
cannot figlit, nor young children, nor w'omcn.*'*^ F.vcry able-bodied male in 
Islam must join in the holy war. “Lo, Allah loveth those w ho battle for 1 lis 
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caii!^.... 1 tiy AII:ih ... that marching about, morning nnd evening, 
to fight for religion is better than the world and everything in it; and verily 
the standing of one of you in the line of battle is better than supererogatory 
prayers perfomied in your house for sixty years.” ** This war ethic, however, 
is no general incitcnient to war. “Fighr in the way of Allah against those who 
figlu against you, but begin not hostilities. Allah loverh not aggressors" 
(ii, 90). AloKanimed accepts the laws of war as practiced by the Christian 
nations of his tinic, and wages war against Quraish unbelievers holding 
.Mecca precisely as Urban TI would preach a crusade against .Moslems hold¬ 
ing Jerusalem. 

The inevitable gap between theory’ and practice seems narrower in Islam 
than ill other faiths. The Arabs were sensual, and the Koran accepted po¬ 
lygamy; otherwise the ethic of die Koran Ls as sternly puritan as Cromwell's; 
only the uninfoniied think of Alohammedanisni as a morally easy creed. The 
Arabs were prone to vengeance and reraliarion, and the Koran made no pre¬ 
tense at returning good for evil, “And one who attacks y^w, attack him in 
like manner... . W'hoso defendeth himself after he hath suffered wrong, 
there is no way” (of blame) “against them” (ii, 194; xlii. 41). It is a virile 
ethic, like that of the Old TcsTanicnr; it stresses the masculine, as Chris¬ 
tianity’ stressed the feminine, virtues. No other religion in history has so con- 
sisrciuly tried to make men strong, or so generally succeeded. “O ye who 
believe! Endure! Outdo all others in endurance!” (iii, 200). 1 hus also spake 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. 

Revered to the edge of idolam', copied and illuminated w’ith loving skill 
and care, used as the bmik from vi'hich the .Moslem learned to read, and then 
again as the core and sununit of his education, the Koran has for thirteen 
centuries lilted the memory, aroused the imagination, molded the character, 
and perhaps chilled tlie intellect, of hundreds of millions of men. It gave to 
simple souls the simplest, least mystical, least ritualistic, of all creeds, free 
from idolatry and sacerdotalism. Its message raised the moral and cultural 
level of its followers, promoted social order and unity, inculcated hygiene, 
Ic-sscncd superstition and cruelty’, bettered the condition of sla\’es, lifted the 
lowly to dignity' and pride, and produced among Moslems (barring the revels 
of some caliphs) a degree of sobriety' and temperance unequaled elsewhere 
in the white man’s world. It ga^■c men an uncomplaining acceptance of the 
hardships and limitations of life, and at the same time stimulated them to the 
most astonishing expansion in history'. And it defined religion in terms that 
any orthodox Christian or Jew might accept; 

Righteousness is not that vc turn y'our faces to the East or to the 
West, hut rightcoTisness is tliis: whosoever bclievcrh in God, and the 
East Dav, and the aiigcLs, and the Book, and the Prophets; and whoso¬ 
ever. for the love of God, giverh of his wealth unto his kindred, unto 
orphans, and the poor, and the wayfarer, and to the beggar, and for 
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the release of captives-, and whoso observeth prayer , <. < and, when 
they have covenanted, fulfill their covenant; and \i'ho are patient in 
advcfsit\' and hardship and in the times of violence: these are the 
righteous, these arc they who believe in the Lord! (if, 177). 


V- THE SOURCES OF THE KORAN 

As the style of die Koran is modeled on that of the Hebrew prophets, so 
its contents are largely an adaptation of Judaic doctrines, tales, and themes, 
The Koran, which excoriates the Jews, is the sinccrest flatter)^ they have ever 
received. Its basic ideas—monotheism, prophecy, faith, repentimoe, the Last 
Judgment, heaven and hell-seem Jewish in proximate origin, even in form 
and dress. It deviated from Judaism chiefly in insisting that the .Messiah had 
come, Mohammed frankly reports contemporary accusations that his revela¬ 
tions were "nothing but a fraud which he hath fabricated, and other people 
have helped him therein,... dictating to him morning and evening” (xxv, j; 
xvi, roj). He generously accepts the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as 
divinely revealed (iii, 48). God has given man 104 revelations, of whieh only 
four have liecn preserved—the Pentateuch to Moses, the Psalms to David, the 
Gospel to Jesus, the Koran to Mohammetlj whoso rejects any one of these 
is, in Mohammed’s view, an infidel. But the fitst three have suffered such 
corruption that they can no longer be trusted; and the Koran now replaces 
them,™ There have been many inspired prophets—e*g.. Adam, Noah, Abra¬ 
ham, .Moses, Enoch, Christ, but last and greatest, Mohammed, From Aiiam 
to Christ Mohammed accepts all the narratives of the Bible, but occasionally 
amends them to save the divine honor; so Cod did not really let Jesus die on 
the cross (iv, 157). The Prophet alleges the agreement of the Koran w'ith the 
Bible as proof of his divine mission, and interprets various Biblical passages“ 
as predicting hisowm birth and apostolate. 

From the Creation to the Last Judgment he uses Jewish ideas, Allah is 
Yahveh; Ailah is a contraction of al-llah, an old Kaaba god; a kindred word 
was used in various forms in divers Semitic languages to express divinity; so 
ihe Jews used Et&bh/t, and Christ on the cross appealed to Eli. Both Allah 
and Yahveh arc gods of compassion, but they are also stem and w'arlikc de¬ 
ities, capblc of many human passions, and resolved to have no other god 
besides them. The Shcnia’ Yisrael of the Jewish ritual, affirming the unity of 
God, is repeated in the first article of Moslem bclief—^There is no g<id but 
Allah.” The Koranic refrain that Allah is “gracious and compassionate” 
echoes the same fretiuent phrase in the Talmud.®' The designation of Allah 
as Rah/iJfi, the merciful, recalls the rabbinical use of Rubttt^iiit for Yahveh 
in the Talmudic age,*“ The Talmud loves to say, “The Holy One, Blessed 
be He”; Moslem literature follows with the oft-rcpcatcd words, “Allah” (or 
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"Alolianimetl’*). “Blessed be He,” Apparently rhe Jews whq acqualnied the 
Prophet with the Bible also gave him snatches of the Talmud; a hundred pas¬ 
sages in the Koran echo rhe .Mishoa and the Gemaras,"® The teachings of the 
Koran about angels, rhe resurrccclon, and heaven follow the 1 ‘almud rather 
than the Old Testament. Srorics that make up a fourth of rhe Koran can be 
traced to haggadic (illustrative) elements in the Talmud.*’* Where the Koran 
narratives vnry from the Biblical accounts (as in the ston' of Joseph) they 
usually accord with variations already e^isting in the liaggadic literature of 
the pre-Moslem Jews,” 

From the .Mishna and halakah—the oral law of the jews—iVfohammcd seems 
to have derived many elements of ritual, even minute details of diet and hy¬ 
giene.” Ceremonial purification before prayer is enjoined, and the hands may 
be washed with sand if no water can be had—precisely the rabbinical formula. 
The Jewish institution of the Sabbath pleased Mohammed; he adopted it 
with a distinction in making Friday a day of prayer for the Moslems. The 
Koran, like the Mosaic Law, forbids the eating of blood, or the Besh of swine 
or dogs, or of any animal that has died of itself, or has been killed by another 
animal, or has been offered to an idol (v, 3; vi, 146); the Koran, however, 
alloy's the eating of camel's flesh, which Moses forbade, but which was some¬ 
times the only flesh food available in the desett. The Moslem method of fast¬ 
ing followed the Hebrew model.*’’ The Jews were bidden by their rabbis to 
pray thrice daily, facing toward Jerusalem and the Templci and to prostrate 
themselves with forehead to the ground; .Mohammed adapted these rules to 
Islam. The first chapter of the Koran, which is the basic prayer of Islam, is 
essentially Judaic, The lovely greeting of the Hebrew— aleichetn^ 
parallels the noble “Peace be with you” of Islam. Finally, the Tidmudic 
heaven, like the Koranic paradise, Is one of frankly physical, as well as cesrat- 
ically spiritual, delights. 

Some of these elements in creed and practice may have been a common 
heritage of the Semites; some of them—angels, devils, Satan, heaven, hell, the 
resurrection, the Last Judgment—had been taken by the Jews from Baby¬ 
lonia or Persia, and may have gone directly from Persia to Islam. In Zoro- 
astrian, as in jMohammedan, eschatology, the resurrected dead must walk 
upon a perilous bridge over a deep abyss; the wicked fall into hell, the good 
pass into a paradise where they enjoy, among other dainties, the socierj' of 
women (houris) whose beaut)' and ardor will last forever. To Jewish rhe¬ 
ology, ethics, and ritual, and Persian eschatology, Mohammed added .^rab 
denionolf^’, pilgrimage, and the Kaaba ceremony, and made Islam, 

His debt to Christianity was slighter. If we may judge from rhe Koran, he 
knew Cbrisdanity very iinperfectly, its Scriptures only at second band, its 
theology chiefly in Persian Nestorian form. His earnest preaching of repent¬ 
ance in fear of the coming Judgment has a Christian tinge. He confuses Mary 
{Heb. iMiriam) the mother of Jesus with Aliriam the sister of Moses, and- 
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misled by the rising worship of Mary in Christendom—thinks that Christians 
look upon her as a goddess forming a trinity with the Father and Christ 
(v, I ifi). He accepts several uncanonical legends about Jesus and the Virgin 
Birch {iii, 47;xxi,9i). He modestly acknowledges the miracles of Jesus, Avhile 
making no claim to such powers for himself (iii, 48; v, 110), Like the Doce- 
tisTS, he thinks that God put a phantom in Christ's place on the cross, and 
drew Him up to heaven unhurt. Bur Mohammed stopped short of making 
Jesus the Son of God. “Far is it removed from Allah’s transcendent majesty 
that He should have a son” (iv, ! 71) * He begs “the people of the Scripture” 
to “come to an agrecnienr between us and vou, that we shall worship none 
butAUah”(ui,64). 

All in all, despite deprecating intimacy with them, .Mohammed was well 
disposed toward Christians. "Consort in the world kindly with Christians” 
(xxxi, 15), Even after his quarrel with the Jews he counseled toleration 
toward the “people of the Book”—i.e., the Jews and the Christians,* .Moham¬ 
medanism, though as fanatic as any faith, concedes that others than Moslems 
may be saved (v. 7j), and requires its followxrs to honor the “Law” (the 
Old Testament), the Gospel, and the Koran as all constituting “the Word of 
God”; here was a refreshing breadth of vicAv. .Mohammed adjures the Jews 
to obey their Law, Christians to obey the Gospel (v, 72); hut he invites 
them to accept also the Koran as God's latest pronouncement. The earlier 
revelations had been eorrupted and abused; now the new one would unite 
them, cleanse them, and offer all mankind an integrating, invigomting faith. 

Three books made and almost filled the Age of Faith: the Bible, the Tal¬ 
mud, the Koran-as if to say that in the rebarbarization of the Roman Empire 
only a supernatural ethic could restore order to society and the soul. All three 
books were Semitic, and overwhelmingly Judaic. The drama of medieval 
history would be the spiritual competition of these Scriptures and the bloody 
confiict of thc'ir creeds, 

■ The ttJm and pdiev were later erDeaded co the Persktu m also having a sacred book^ the 
AvBta^ 
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The Sword of Islam 

632-1058 


L THE successors: 63^-60 

M ohammed had appointed nn successor to his power, but he had 
chosen Abu Bekr (573-614) to conduct the prayers in the Medina 
mosque; and after some tunnoil and rivalrir'' this mark of preference per¬ 
suaded the iVloslcni leaders to elect Abu Bekr the first Caliph of Islam. Khalifa 
(‘'representative”) was at first a designation rather than a tide; the official 
title was ajt/ir “Commander of the Faithful” Ali, cousin and son- 

in-law of Mohammed, was disappointed by the choice, and for si:c months 
withheld allegiance. Abbas, uncle of both x-^li and Mohammed, shared this 
resentnienr. From this inaugural disagreement came a dozen wars, anx\bbasld 
dynasty, and a sectarian division that still agitates the Aloslcm W'orld. 

Abu Bekr was now fifty-nine; short, thin, and strong, with scanty hair, and 
white beard dyed red; simple and abstemious, kindly but resolute; attending 
personally to details of administration and judgment, and never resting dll 
justice was done; serv'ing without pay till his people overruled his austerity; 
and then, in his wilt, returning to the new state the stipends it had paid him. 
'I’he tribes of Arabia mistook his modest manners for weakness of will; only 
superficially and relucrantly converted to Islam, they now ignored it, and 
refused to pay the tithes that Mohammed had laid upon them. \A’hen Abu 
Bekr insisted, they marched upon Alcdina. The Caliph improvised an army 
overnight, led it out before dawn, and routed the rebels (631). Khalid ihn 
al-Walid, the most brilliant and ruthless of Arab generals, was sent out to 
bring back the turbulent peninsula to orthodoxy, repentance, and dthes. 
This internal dissension may have formed one of the many conditions that 
led to the Arab conquest of western Asia, No thought of so extended an en¬ 
terprise seems to have occurred to the .Moslem leaders at Abu Bekr’s acces¬ 
sion, Some •A.rab tribes in Syria rejected Christianity and Byzantium, stood 
off the imperial armies, and asked for AIsMlcm help. Abu Bekr sent them 
reinforcements, and encouraged anti-Byzjintine sentiment in ,\rabia; here 
was an external issue that might weld internal unity. The Bedouins, tired 
of starvation and used to war. enlisted readily in these apparently limited 
campaigns; and before they realized it the skeptics of tlie desert were dying 
enthusbsHcallv for Islam. 
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Many causes produced the Arab expansion. There were economic causes: 
the decline of orderly srovemmenc in the century before Mohammed had 
allo%r'cd the irrigation system of Arabia to decay; * the lowered yield of the 
soil menaced the growing population; hunger for arable land may have 
moved the Moslem rcgimetics.“ Political causes operated: both Byzandumatid 
Persia, exhausted by war and mutual devastation, were in a tempting decline; 
in their provinces taxation rose while administration lapsed and protection 
failed. Racial affinities played a parr: Syria and Mesopotamia contained Arab 
tribes that found no difficulty in accepting first the rule, then the faith, of 
the Arab invaders. Religious considerations entered: Byzantine oppression 
of Monophysites. Nestorians, and other sects had alienated a large minority 
of the Syrian and Egyptian population, even some of the imperial garri¬ 
sons. .As the conquest proceeded, the role of religion mounted; the .Moslem 
leaders were passionate disciples of .Mohammed, prayed even more than they 
fought, and in dme inspired their followers with a fanaticism that accepted 
death in a holy war as an open sesame to paradise. Morale factors were in¬ 
volved: Christian ethics and monasdebm had reduced in the Near East that 
readiness for war which characterized Arab custom and Moslem teaching. 
The .\rab troops were more rigorously dbciplined and more ably led; they 
tvere inured to hardship and rewarded with spoils; they could fight on empty 
stomachs, and depended upon victory for their meals. But they were not bar¬ 
barians. “Be just,” ran Abu Bekr’s proclamadon; “be valiant; die rather than 
yield; be merciful; slay neither old men, nor women, nor children. Destroy 
no fruit trees, grain, or cattle. Keep vour word, even to your enemies. jMolcst 
not those religious persons who live retired from the world, but compel the 
rest of mankind to become .Moslems or pay us tribute. If they refuse these 
terms, slay them.” ® The choice given the enemy was not Islam or the sword; 
it was Islam or tribute or the su'ord. Finally, there were military causes of 
the invasion; as the triumphant Arab armies swelled with hungry or ambi¬ 
tious recruits, the problem arose of giving them new lands to conquer, if 
only to provide them with food and pay. The advance created its own 
momentum; each ^nctor)’ required another, until the Arab conquests—more 
rapid than the Roman, more lasting than the Mongol—summed up to the 
most amazing feat in military history. 

Early in 633 Khalid, having "pacified" Arabia, was invited by a nontad 
frontier tribe to join it in raiding a neighboring community across the border 
in Iraq- Restless in idleness or peace, Khatid and 500 of hb men accepted 
the invitation, and in conjunction with 1500 tribesmen invaded Persian soil. 
Wc do not know if thU adventure had received the consent of Abu Bekr; 
apparently he accepted the results philosophically. Khalid captured Mira, 
and sent the Caliph enough booty to elicit from him the famous phrase; 
“Surely the womb is e.vhausted. Woman will no more bear a Khalid’”* 
Woman had now become a substantial item in the thought and spoils of the 
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Victors. At the siege of Emesa a young Arab leader fired the izcat of his troops 
by describing the beauty' of the Syrian girls. When Hira surrendered, Khalid 
stipulated that a lady, Kemiat, should be given to an Arab soldier \i'ho 
claimed that Aiohammed had promised her to him. The lady's family 
inoumed, but Kcnnar took the matter lightly. “The fool sa^' me in my 
youth/’ she said, “and has forgotten that youth does not last forever.” The 
soldier, seeing her, agreed, and freed her for a little gold.* 

Before Khalid could enjoy Ills victory at Mira a message came to him from 
the Caliph, sending him to the rescue of an Arab force threatened by an over- 
wliclniinglv' superior Greek army ncarEhmascus. Benveen Hiraand Damas¬ 
cus lay five days’ march of waterless desert. Khalid gathered camels, and 
made them drink plendiullv; en route the soldiers drew water from slain 
camels’ fwllics. and fed their horses on camels’ milk. This commissary was 
exhausted when Khalid‘s troops reached the main Arab armv on the Yarmuk 
River sixty miles southwest of Damascus. There, sav the Moslem historians, 
40,000 (25,000?) Arabs defeated 240,000 (50,000? ) Greeks in one of the 
innumerable decisive batrles of hLstor}' {634). The Emperor Heraclius had 
risked all Syria on one engagement; henceforth Syria was to be the base of 
a spreading Modern empire, 

Wfiile Khalid was leading his men to victory a dispatch informed him that 
.Abu Bekr had died (634), and that the new caliph. Omar, wished him to yield 
bis command to .Abu Obeida; Khalid concealed the message rill the battle w'as 
won. Omar (Umar Abu Hafsa ibn al-Khattab) (582-644) had been the chief 
adviser and support of Abu Bekr, and had earned such repute that no one 
protested when the dying Caliph named him as successor. Yet Omar was the 
very opposite of his friend: tail, broad-shouldered, and passionate; agreeing 
with him only in frugal simplicity, bald head, and dyed beard. Time and 
responsibility' had matured him into a rare mixture of hoc temper and cool 
judgment. Maving beaten a Bedouin unjustly, he begged the Bedouin—in 
vain—to indict an equal number of strokes upon him. He was a severe puriran, 
demanding strict virtue of every Moslem; he carried about with him a whip 
whereu'irh he bear any Mohammedan xt'hom he caught infringing the Ko¬ 
ranic code,® Tradition reports that he scourged his son to death for re|>catcd 
drunkenness.^ Moslem historians tell us that he owned but one shirt and one 
mantle, patched and repatched; that he lived on barley bread and dares, and 
drank nothing but water; char he slept on a bed of palm leaves, hardly better 
than a hair shirt; and that his sole concern was the propgarion of the faith 
by letters and by arms. When a Persian satrap came to pay homage to Omar 
he found the conqueror of the East asleep among bcggirs on the step of the 
.Medina mosque.* VV’c cannot vouch for the truth of these tales. 

Omar had deposed Khalid because the “Sword of God” had re paced ly 
tarnished his courage with cruelty'. The invincible general took his demotion 
w'ith something hner than bravery'; he pur himself unreservedly ar the dis- 
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posal of Abu Obeida, who had the wisdom to follow his advice in strategy 
and opjwsc his fcrciciry in victory. The Arabs, ever skillful horsemen, proved 
superior to the cavalry, as well as the infantry, f >f the Persians and the Greeks; 
nothing in early medieval armament could withstand their weird l>anlc cries, 
their bewildering maneuvers, their speed; and they took care to choose level 
battle grounds favorable to the tactical movements of their mounts. In 635 
Damascus taken, in 656 Antioch, in 63ft Jerusalem; by ^40 all Syria was 
in Moslem hands; by 641 Persia and ‘"'Cre conquered. The Patriarch 

Sophronius agreed to surrender Jerusalem if the Olipli would come in person 
C{i ratify the terms of capitulation. Omar consented, and traveled from .Me¬ 
dina in stately simplicity, anned with a sack of com, a bag of dates, a gourd 
of water, and a wooden dish. Khatid. Abu Obeida, and other leaders of the 
Arab army went out to welcome him. He was dtsplcjtscd by the finery of 
their raiment and the rirnatc trappings of their steeds; he firing a handful of 
gravel upon them, crying: “Begone! Is it thus attired that ye come out to 
meet me?'* lie received Sophronius with kindness and courtesy, imposed 
an eas3'^ tribute on the vanquished, and confirmed the Christians in the peace¬ 
ful possession of all their shrines. Chtisrian historians relate that he accom¬ 
panied the Patriarch in a tour of Jerusalem. During his ten days’ stay he chose 
the site for the mosque that rt'as to be knorvn by his name. Then, learning 
that the jieople of .Medina were fretting lest he make Jerusalem the citadel 
of Islam, he returned to his modest capital. 

Once Syria and Persia were securely heki, a wave of migration set in from 
.Arabia to north and east, comparable to the migration of Germanic tribes 
into the conquered provinces of Rome. ^\^on)cn joined in the movement. 
hut not in numbers adequate to .Arab v:ca1; the conquering males rounded out 
their harems with Christian ami Jewish concubines, and rcckrincd the chil¬ 
dren of such unions legitimate. By such indusny- and reckoning the “Arabs” 
in Syria and Persia u'crc half a million by <144. Omar forbade the conquerors 
to buy or till land; he hoped that outside of Arabia they would remain a 
military ca.ste, amply supported by the state, bur vigorously preserving their 
martial qualities. His prohibitions vi'cre ignored after his death, and almost 
nullified by bis generosity in life; be divided the sptiils of viccory' eighty per 
cent to the army, twenty per cent to the nation. The minority of men, having 
the majority of brains, soon gathered in the majority" of goods in this rapidly 
growing .Arab wealth. The Quraish nobles built rich palaces in .Mecca and 
Medina; Zobeir hail palaces in several cities, with 1000 horses and 10,000 
slaves; Abd-er-Rahman had looo camels, 10,000 sheep, 400,000 dinars 
($[,91 a,000). Omar saw with sorrow the decline of his people into luxury, 

.A Persian slave struck him down while Omar led the prayers in the mosque 
(644). Unable to pcrsuaile .Abd-er-Raliman to succeed him, the dying Ca¬ 
liph appointed six men to choose his successor. T hey named the weakest tif 
their number, perhaps in the hope that they would rule lum, Othinan ibn 
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Affan was an ol<I man of kindly intent; he rehuilr and bcautiHed the Medina 
mostjue, and supported the generals who now spread Moslem arms to [ lerat 
and Kabul, Unlkh aiul Tiflis, and through Asia Minor to the RIack Sea. 
But it was Ivis niisfortune to be a Io)’al nicmber of that aristocratic Umayyad 
clan which in early days had been among Mohammed’s proudest foes. The 
UmavA'ads flocked to Medina to enjoy the fruits of their relationship to the 
old (^liph. 1 Ic could not refuse their importunity; soon a dojten lucrative 
offices warmed the hands of men who scorned the puritanisni and simplicity 
of pious Moslems. Islam, relaxing in victory, divided into ferocious factions: 
“Refugees’ from Mecca a's, “Mclpers” from Medina; the ruling cities of 
Mecca and .Medina vs. the fast-growing .Mt^slem cities of Damascus, Kufa, 
and Basra; the Quraish aristocracy '‘S- the Bedouin democracy; the Pfopher’s 
Hashimirc clan ted by All vs, the Umayyad clan led by Muawnya—son of 
Mohammed’s chief enemy Abu Sufyan, bur noxv goAcmor of Syria, In 654 
a converted Jew began ro preach a revolutionary dtK^rrine at Basra: that Mo¬ 
hammed would return to life, rliat AM was his only tcgitin>ate successor, that 
Othman was a usurper and his appointees a set of godless tv'rants. Driven 
from Basra, the rebel went to Kufa; driven from Kufa, he fled to Egy pt, 
where his preaching found passionate audience. Five hundred Egyptian .Mos¬ 
lems made their way to .Medina as pilgrims, and demanded Othman’s resig¬ 
nation. Refused, they blockaded him in hLs palace. Finally they stormed into 
his room and killed him as he sat reading the Koran (656). 

l*hc Umayyad leaders fled from .Medina, and the Mashimitc faction at last 
raised Ali to the cidiphatc* He had been in his youth a model of modest piety 
and energetic loyalty; he was nou' fifty-five, bald and stout, genial and chari¬ 
table, mcdimtivc and rcserv'cd; he shrank from a drama in which religion had 
been displaced by politics, and devotion by intrigue. 1 Ic was asked ro punish 
Othman’s assassins, but delayed till they escaped. Me called for the resig¬ 
nation of Otbman’.s appointees; most of them refused; instead of resigning, 
.Muawiya exhibited in Damascus the bloody garments of Othman. and ttie 
fingers that Otliinaii's ivife had l<ist in tryong to shield him. T he Quraish 
clan, dominated by the L’nvayyads. rallied to iMuawiya; Zobeir and Talha, 
“Companions” of the Prophet, revolted against .Ali, and laid rival claims to 
the caliphate, Alsha, proud widow of Mohammed, left Medina for Mecca, 
and jt>incd in the rci olt. \^'hen the Moslems of Basra declared for tlie rebels, 
Ali appealed to the veterans ar Kufa. and promised to make Kufa his capital 
if rhey^ would coinc to his aid. They came; the two amiics met at Khoraiba 
in southern Iraq in the Battle of the Camel—called so because .^isha com¬ 
manded her troops from her camel scat. Zobeir and Talha were defeated and 
killed; .\islia was escorted with all courtesy to her home in .Medina; and Ali 
transferred his government to Kufa, near the ancient Babylon, 

But in Damawus .Muaxviya raised another rebel force. I le was a man of the 
world, who privately put little stock in .Mohammed’s revelation; religion 
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seemed eo him an ccnnomleal subsTicurc for policemen, bur no aiisrocrar 
would kt it interfere with liis enjoyment of the world. In effect his "war 
against i\li sought to restore the Quraish oligarchy to the power and leader¬ 
ship that had been talten from them by Mohammed. All's reoi^nized forces 
met Muawiyifs army at Siffin on the Eluphrates (6>7); Ali was prevailing 
when jMuawiya’s general Amr ibn al-As raised copies of the Koran on the 
points of his soldiers* lances, and demanded arbitration “according to the 
word of Allah”—presumably by rules laid down in the sacred book. Yielding 
to the insistence of his troops, Ali agreed; arbitritors were chosen, and u'crc 
allowed sbt months to decide the issue, while the armies returned to their 
homes. 

Part of All’s men now turned against him, and formed a separate army and 
sect as Kharip or Seceders; they argued that the caliph should be elected and 
removable by the people; some of tlient were religious anarchists who re- 
jeaed all government except that of God;** all of them denounced the world¬ 
liness and luxury of the new ruling classes in Islam. Ali tried to win them 
back by suasion, but failed; their piety became fanaticism, and issued in acts 
of disorder and violence; finally Ali declared war upon them and suppressed 
them. In due time the arbitrators agreed that both Ali and Muawiya should 
withdraw their clabis to the caliphate. Ali’s representative announced the 
deposition of AIL; Amr, however, instead of making a similar withdrawal for 
Muawiya, proclaimed him CaJiph. Amid this chaos a Kharijite came upon 
Ali near Kufa, and pierced his brain with a poisoned sword (ddr). The spot 
where Ali died became a holy place to the Shi a sect, which worshiped him 
as the ^Vali or vicar of Allah, and made his grave a goal of pilgrimage as 
sacred as Mecca itself. 

The Moslems of Iraq chose Ali’s son Hasan to succeed him; Muawiya 
marched upon Kufa; Hasan submitted, received a pension from .Muawiya, 
retired to Mecca, married a hundred tunes, and died at forty-five (669), 
poisoned by the Caliph or a jealous wife. .Muawiya received the reluctant 
allegiance of all Islam; but for his own security, and because Medina was now 
too far from the center of Moslem population and power, he made Damascus 
his capital. The Quraish aristocracy, through Abu Sufyaii’s son, had won 
their war against Mohammed; the theocratic '‘republic” of the Successors 
became a secular hereditary monarchy. Semitic rule replaced the dominance 
of Persians and Greeks in western Aria, expelled from Asia a European con¬ 
trol that had lasted a thous,ind years, and gave to the Near East, Egypt, and 
Nonh Africa the form that sn essence they would keep for thirteen Snturies. 


It. THE UMAVyAU cauph.ate: <561-750 

Let us do Muawiya justice. He had won his power first through appoint¬ 
ment as governor of Syna by the virtuous Omar; tficn by leading the rcacrion 
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against the murcier of Othnian; then by intrigues su subtle that force had 
seldom to be used. “I apply not my sword," he said, "where my lasJi sudices, 
nor my lash where my tongue is enough. And et'cn if there be one halt bind¬ 
ing me to my fellow men 1 do not let it bresUt; u'hen they pull I loosen, and 
if they loosen I pull.” Mis path to power was less incarnadined than most 
of those that have opened new dynasties, 

Like other usurpers, he felt the need to hedge his throne wdth splendor and 
ceremony. He took as his model the Byzandne emperors, who had taken as 
their model the Persian King of Kings; the persistence of that monarchical 
pattern from Cyrus to our tinre suggests its ser\’iceiibility in the government 
and exploitadon of an unlettered population. Muawiya felt hts methods justi¬ 
fied by the prosperity that came under his rule, the quieting of tribal strife, 
and the consolidation of Arab po\vcr from the Oxus to the Nile, Thinking 
the hereditary principle the sole alrcmad\'e to chaotic struggles for an elec¬ 
tive caliphate, he declared his son Yezid heir apparent, and exacted an oath 
of fealty to him from all die realm. 

Nevertheless, when Muawiya died {6So), 3 \v2Tof succession repeated the 
early history of his reign. The .Moslems of Kufa sent word to Husein, son 
of Alt, that if he would come to them and make their city his capital, they 
would fight for his elevation to the caliphate. Husein sec out from Mecca 
tvdth his family and seventy devoted followers. Twenty-five miles north 
of Kufa the caravan was intercepted by a force of Yezid's troops under 
Obeidallah. Husein offered to submit, but his band chose to fight. Hitscin’s 
nephew Qasim, ten years old, was struck by one of the first arrows, and died 
in his uncle’s arms; one by one Husein’s brothers, sons, cousins, and nephews 
fell; every man in the group was killed, while the women and children looked 
on in horror and terror. ’W’hen Husein's severed head was brought to Obei¬ 
dallah he carelessly turned it over with his staff. “Gently,” one of his officers 
protested ; “he was the grandson of the Prophet. By Allah! I have seen those 
lips kissed by the blessed mouth of .Mohammed!” (680).” At Kcrbela, where 
Husein fell, the Shia Moslems built a sitrinc to his memor)'; yearly they re¬ 
enact there the tragedy in a passion play, woishiping the memory of Ab, 
Hasan, and H usein. 

Abtlallah, son of Zobeir, continued the revolt. Yezid’s Syrian troops de¬ 
feated him, and besieged him in Mecca; rocks from their catapults fell upon 
the s,acred enclosure and split the Black Scone into three pieces; the Kaaba 
caught fire, and was burned to the ground (683). Suddenly the si^e was 
lifted; Yezid had died, and the army was needed in Damascus. In two years 
of royal chaos three caliphs held the throne; finally Abd-al-Malik, son of a 
cousin of Muawiya. ended the disorder ^^'ith ruthless courage, and then gov¬ 
erned with relative mildness, u isdoni, and justice. His general Hajjaj ibn 
Yusuf subdued the Kufans, and renewed the siege of iMecca. Abdallah, now 
seventv'-two, fought bravely, urged on by his centenarian mother; he was 
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defeated and IciUed; his head was sent as a certified check tu Damascus; his 
body, after hanging for some dme on a gibbet, u'as presented to his mother 
(6gi), During the ensuing peace Abd-al-Alalik wrote poctr)% patronized 
letters, attended to eight wives, and reared fifteen sons, of W'hom four sue- 
ceeded CO bis throne; his cognotnen meant Father of Kings, 

His reign of twent)'" j'Cais paved the way for the accomplishments of his 
son W'alid I (705-15), Hie march of Arab conquest was now resumed: 
Balkh was taken in 705, Bokhara in 709, Spain in 711, Samarkand in 71 a. In 
the eastern pro\'inces Ha^ja} governed with a creative energy rhar equaled 
his barbarities: marshes were draiitcd. arid tracts were irrigated, and the canal 
system was restored and improved; not content with which the general, once 
a schoolmaster, rev^oludonized Arabic orthography by introducing diacrit- 
teal marks, Walid himself w'as a model king, far more interested in adminis- 
crarion than in w ar. He encouraged industry and trade with new' markets 
and better roads; built scliools and hospimls—including the first lazar houses 
known—and homes for the aged, the crippled, and the blind; enlarged and 
beautified the mosques of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, and raised at Da¬ 
mascus a still greater one, w‘hich still exists. Amid these labors he composed 
verses, wrote music, played the lute, listened patiently to other poets and 
musicians, and caroused everv second day,*® 

His brother and successor Suleiman (7(5^17) w-asted lives and wealth in 
a vain attempt uptm Constantinople, solaced himself with good food and bad 
women, and received rhe praise of postcritj'' only for bequeathing his pow'er 
to his coutin, Omar II {717-10) w'as resolved to atone in one reign for all 
the impiety and liberality of his Umayyad predecessors. The practice and 
propagation of the faith were the consuming interests of his bfe. He dressed 
so simply, wore so many patches, that no stranger took him for a king. He 
bade his wife surrender to the public ireasurv' the costly jewels that her father 
liad given her, and she obeyed. He informed his harem that the duties of 
government would absorb him to their neglect, and gave them leave to de¬ 
part, He ignored the poets, orators, and scholars who had depended on the 
court, but drew to his counsel and companionship the most devout among 
the learned in his realm. He made }ieace with other countries, wTthdretv the 
army that had besieged Constantinople, and called in the garrisons that had 
guarded iMoslcm cities hostile to Umayyad rule. M'hercas his predecessors 
had discouraged c<m versions to Islam on die ground that Jess poll taxes would 
come to the state, Omar speeded the acceptance of Islam by Christians, Zoro- 
astrians. and Jew's; and when his fiscal agetin» complained that his plicy was 
ruining the treasuiy’, he replied: “Glad w'ould I by Allah, to sec eVery- 
body become .Moslem, so that you and 1 w'ould have to till the soil with our 
o%vn hands to earn a living,” ” Cle\'cr councilors thought to stay the tide of 
conversions by requiring circumcision; Omar, another Paul, bade them dis¬ 
pense wTth It. Upon those who still refused conversion he laid severe restric- 
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cions, excluded them from governmental employment, and forbade them to 
build new shrines. After a reign of less than three years he sickened and died. 

Another side of .Moslem character and custom appears in Yeaid 11 (717- 
24), last of the royal sons of Abd-aUAIalik. Yerid loved a slave girl Habiba 
11s Omar H liad loved Islam. While still a youth he had bought her for 400a 
pieces of gold; his brother Suleiman, then calipht had compelled him to return 
her to the seller; but Yezid had never forgotten her beauty and her tender¬ 
ness. W'hen he came to power his wife asked him, ‘is there, my love, any¬ 
thing in the world left you to desire?” “Yes,” he said, “llabiba.” The dutiful 
vv-ife sent for Hahiba, presented her to YerJd, and retired into the obscurity 
of the harem. One day, feasting with Habiba, Yezid playfully threw a grape 
pit into her mouth; it choked her, and she died iu his arms. A week later 
Yezid died of grief, 

Hisham (724-43) governed the realm for nineteen years in justice and 
peace, improved administration, reduced expenses, and left the treasury full 
at his death. But the virtues of a saint may be the ruin of a ruler. Hisham’s 
armies were repeated]v defeated, rebellion simmered in the provinces, dis¬ 
affection spread in a capital that longed fora spend thrift king. His successors 
disgraced a hitherto competent dynasty by luxurious living and negligent 
rule. Walid II (743-4) was a skeptic libertine and candid epicurean. He read 
with delight the news of his uncle Hisham’s death; imprisoned Hisham’s son, 
seized the property of the late Caliph's relatives, and emptied the treasury 
u'irh careless government and extravagant largesse. His enemies reported that 
he swam in a pool of wine and slaked his thirst as lie s\vam; that he used the 
Koran as a target for his archerv*; that he sent his mistresses to preside in his 
place at the public prayer.” Yezid, son of Walid I, slew the wastrel, ruled 
for sLx months, and died (744). His brother Ibrahim took the throne but 
could not defend it; an able general deposed him, and reigned for six tragic 
years asAlerwan 11 , the last caliph of the Umayyad line. 

From a worldly point of view the Umayyad caliphs had done well for 
Islam. l*hcv had extended its political boundaries farther than clicsc would 
ever reach again; and. barring some illueid intervals, they had given the new 
empire an orderly and liberal government. But the lotteiy of hereditary 
monarchy placed on rlie throne, in the ciglith century, incompetents who 
cxhaustctl the treasury, surrendered administration to eunuchs, and lost 
control over that Arab individualism which has nearly always prevented a 
united Moslem power. The old tribal enmities persisted as political factions; 

] lashimites and Umayyads hared one another as if they were more closely 
reJared than they really were, Arabia, Egypr, and Persia resented the author¬ 
ity of Damascus; and the proud Pcisians, from contending that they were as 
good as the Arabs, pissed to claiming su peri or iry, and could no longer brook 
Sv'rian rule. The descendants of Mohammed were scandalized to see at the 
head of Islam an Umayyad clan that had included the most unyielding and 
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List converted of the Prophet’s enemies; they were shocked by the easy mor¬ 
als. perhaps by the retigious tolerance, of the Uitiayyad caliphs; they prayed 
for the dav' when Allah would send some savior to redeem them from this 
humiliaring rule. 

All that these hostile forces needed was some initiative personality' to give 
them unity and voice. Abu al-Abbas, great-great-grandson of an uncle of 
.Mohammed, provided the leadership front a hiding place in Palestine, organ- 
i7ed the revolt in the pFo\nnces, and won the ardent support of the Shia 
Persian nationalists. In 749 he proclaimed himself caliph at Kufa. Merwan II 
met the rebel forces under Abu al-Abbas’ unde Abdallah on the river Zab; 
he was defeated; and a year later Damascus yielded to siege, Merwan was 
caught and killed, and his head was sent to Abu al-Abbas. The new Caliph 
was not satisfied. “Had they quaffed my blood,” he said, "it would not have 
quenched their thirst; neither is my wrath slaked by this man’s blood.” He 
named himself al-Saffah, the Bloodthirsty, and directed that alt princes of 
theUmavvad line should be hunted out and slain, to forestall any resurrection 
of the fallen dymasty. Abdallah, made governor of Syria, managed the matter 
with humor and dispatch. He announced an amnesty* to the Umayyads, and 
to confirm it he invited eighty of their leaders to dinner. A^Tiile they ate, his 
hidden sol diets, at his signal, put them all to the sword. Carpets were spread 
over the fallen men, and the feast was resumed by the Ahbasid diners over 
the bodies of their foes, and to the music of dying groans. The corpses of 
several Umay^'ad caliphs were exhumed, the almost fteshless skeletons were 
scotirgcd, hanged, and burned, and the ashes were scattered to the uinds.” 


III. THE ABBAStD CALIPHATF.; 75O—iOjS 

J. Harjm al-Rashid 

Abu al-Abbas al-Saffah found himself ruler of an empire extending from 
the Indus to the Atlantict Sind (northwest India), Baluchistan. Afghani¬ 
stan, Turkestan, Persia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Cyprus, 
Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. Moslem Spain, however, rejected his au- 
thoritys and in the twelfth year of his reign Sind threw off his rule. Hated 
in Damascus, uncomfortable in turbulent Kufa. al-Saffah made Anbar, north 
of Kufa, his capital. The men who bad helped him to power, and now ad¬ 
ministered the state, u'crc predominantly Persian in origin or culture; after 
al-Saffah had drunk his fill of blood, a certain Iranian refinement and urban¬ 
ity' entered into the manners of the court; and a succession of enlightened 
caliphs dignified the growth of wealth by prtimoting a brilliant flowering of 
art and literature, science and philosophy. After a century' of humiliarion, 
Persia conquered her conquerors. 
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Al-Saffah died of smallpox in 754. His half brother Abu Jafar succeeded 
him under the name of al-Mansur^ “the \’^ictorious,” Mansur’s mother was 
a Berber slave; of the rhirty-seven Abbastd caliphs, slaves mothered all but 
three through the institudon of concubinage and the legitimation of its prog¬ 
eny; in this way the Moslem aristocracy was perpetually recruited by the 
democracy of chance and the fortunes of love and war. The new Caliph 
was forty, tall, slender, bearded, dark, austere; no slave to woman’s beauty, 
no friend of wine or song, bur a generous patron of letters, sciences, and 
arts. A man of great ability and Jittlc scruple, by his firm statesmanship he 
established a dynasty that might else have died at al-Saffah’s death. He gave 
himself sedulously to adminustratitm. built a splendid new-capital at Baghdad, 
reorganized the government and the army into their lasting form, kept a keen 
eve on every department and almost every transaction, periodically forced 
corrupt officials—including his brother-to disgoig^c their peculations into the 
treasurv. and dispensed the funds of the state with a conscienrioas parsimony 
that won him no friends, but the title of “Father of Farthings.” At the out¬ 
set of his reign he established on a Persian model an insrirution—the vizicrate— 
lA'hich was to play a major roie in .\bbasid hisro^^^ As his first vizier he 
appointed Khalid, son of Barmak; this family of ftirmakids was cast for a 
heavy part in the Abbasid drama. Al-Mansur and Khalid created the order 
and prosperity whose full fruits were to fall into the lap of llarun al-Rashid. 

After a beneficent reign of twenty-two yeansal-Mansur died on a pilgrim¬ 
age ro Mecca. His son al-Mahdi (775-^5) could no-vv afford to be benevolent. 
He pardoned all bur the most dangerous offenders, spient lavishly to beautify 
the cities, supjmrtcd music and literature, and administered the empire with 
reasonable competence. Byzantium having seized the opportunic^' of the 
Abbasid revolution to recover .\rab-conciuercd territory in Asia Minor, 
al-Mahd) sent an army under his son Hanin to renew a theft long sanctified 
by rime. Flanin drove the Greeks back to Constantinople, and so threatened 
that capital that the Empress Irene made peace on terms that pledged a yearly 
payment of 70,000 dinars ($332,500) to the caliphs (784)- From that time 
onward al-Mahdi called the youth Harun Aaron the L pright. He 

had previously named another son heir apparent; now, seeing the fat su¬ 
perior capacity of Harun, he asked al-Hadi to waive his claim in favor of his 
younger brother. Al-I ladi, commanding an army in the cast, refused, and 
disobeyed a summons to Baghdad; al-Mahdi and Harun set out to capture 
him. but al-Mahdi, aged fort^’-thrcc, died on the way. t larun—so counseled 
by the Baniiakid \3hya, son of Khalid—recognized Fladi as Caliph, and him¬ 
self as heir apparent. But, as Sa’di was to say. “ Ten dervishes can sleep on 
one rug, bur tu'o kings cannot be accommodated in an entire kingdom, 
Al-Hadi soon set Harun aside, imprisoned Yahya, and proclaimed his own 
son as successor. Shortly thereafter (7S6) al-Hadi died; rumor said that his 
own mother, favoring Harun, had had him smothered with pillows. Harun 
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ascended the throne, made \‘ah)'a his v'izier, and bc^an tile most famousreign 
in Moslem history. 

Legends—al>t>ve alt. the Thoumtd tiiid Oitc Nights—picuiic I larun as agay 
and culmrcd monarch, occasionally dcsjxiric and violent, often gencroiisand 
humane; so fond of good stones that he had them recorded in state archit'cs, 
and rewarded a lady raconteur, now and then, b\' sharing bis 1)ed with her.^'' 
All these qualities appear in history except the gaiet>% which perhaps of¬ 
fended the historians. Tliese depict him first of all as a pious and resolutely 
orthodox Moslem, who severely restricted the liberties of non-.Moslems. 
made the pilgrimage to .Mecca every second year, and performed a hundred 
prostrations with his daily prayers,'® Me drank thirstily, but mostly in the 
privacy of a few ch<»scn friends *’'' 1 Ic had seven wives and several concu¬ 
bines; eleven sons and fourteen daughters, all by slave girls except al-Emin, 
his son by the PrinccsiZobeida, I le was generous with all forms of his wealth. 
When his son al-Maniun fell in love with one of I larun’s palace maids, the 
Caliph presented her to him, merely asking him in payment to compose some 
lines of poetry,®' He enjoyed poetry so intensely that on some occasions he 
would overwhelm a poet witli extravagant gifts, as when he gave the poet 
Menvan, for one brief but laudatory ode. 5000 pieces of gold ($25,750) . a 
robe of honor, ten Greek slave girls, and a favorite heirse.’"” His boon com¬ 
panion n'as the libertine poet Abu Kuwas; repeatedly angered by the p>et's 
insolence or open immorality, he was rejwaicdly mollified by exquisite verse. 
He gathered about him in Baghdad an unpralleled galaxy of poets, jurists, 
physicians, grammarians, rhetors, musicians, dancers, artists, and vvirs; judged 
their work with discriminating taste, rewarded them abundantlv, and was 
repaid by a rhousand metrical doxologies, I Ic himself w as a poet, a scholar, 
an impetuous and eloquent orator.®* No court in history had ever a more 
brilliant cnnstcllarion of intellects. Contemporary with the Empress Irene in 
Constantinople and with Charlemagne in France, and coming a little later 
than Tsiian Tsung at Chang-an, 1 larun excelled them all in w'calth, |iowcr, 
splendor, and the culrur.al advancement that adorns a nilc. 

But he was no dilettante. He shared in the labor of administration, earned 
repute a.s a just judge, and—despite unprecedented liberality and display- 
left 48,000,000 dinars ($128,000,000) in the treasury at his death.. He led his 
armies personally in the field, and maintained all frontiers ttuacr. For the most 
part, however, he entrusted administration and policy to the wise Yahva, 
StK»n after his accession he summoned Yahya and&aid: “I invest you w ith the 
rule over my subjects. Rule them as you please, depose wlnmi you will, 
appoint whom you will, conduct all affairs as you sec fit”; and in ratification 
of his wonls he gave Yahya his ring.®* ] r w’as an act of extreme and impnident 
confidence, but Harun, still a youtli of twcnt>'-tW'o, judged himself unpre¬ 
pared to rule so wide a realm; it w'as also an act of gratitude to one who had 
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been his tutor, whom he had come to calJ father, and who had borne im¬ 
prisonment for his sake. 

Vaiiya prr)\’cd to be one of the ablest administrators in history. AlTable, 
generous, judicious, drcJcss, he brought the government to its highest pitch 
of efficiency: established order, securit}', and justice; built roads, bridges, 
inns, canals; and kept all the provinces prosperous even while taxing them 
severely to fill his master’s purse and his own; for he, too, like the Caliph, 
played piitron to literature and art. 1 lis sons al-Fadl and Jafar received high 
office from him, ac«.]uittcd themselves well, paid themselves better; they be¬ 
came millionaires, built palaces, kept their own herds of poets, jesters, and 
philfjsophcrs. I larun loved Jafar so weU that gossip found scandal in their 
intimacy; the Caliph had a cloak made with nvo collars, so that he and Jafar 
mi^hr wear it at the same time, and be rvt'o heads with but a single breast; per¬ 
haps in this Siamese garb they sampled together the night life of Baghdad “ 

W'e do not know the precise causes that so suddenly ended the Barmakids’ 
power -1 bn Khaldun saw the “true cause” in “their assumption of all author¬ 
ity, their jealous disposition of the public revenue, to such degree that al- 
Rashid tt'as sometimes reduced to asking for a trivial sum uHthotir l>cing able 
to ttbiuin it.” As the young ruler grew into middle age, and found no com¬ 
plete expression of his abilities in the pursuit of sensual pleasure and intel¬ 
lectual discourse, he may have regretted the omnipotence with u'hich he had 
denvered his vixicr. W^hen he ordered Jafar to have a rebel executed, Jafar 
connived at the man's escape; I larim never forgave this amiable negligence. 
.A story worrhy of the Tbotisand and One Nights tells Itow Abbasa, Harun’s 
sLsrer, fell in love with Jafar; now f Tarun had vowed to keep the I lashimite 
blood of his sisters as pure os might be of any but high Arabian fluid, and 
jafar was Persian. The Caliph permitted them to marr\', but on their promise 
never to meet except in his presence. The iovers soon broke this agreement; 
Abbasa secretly bore Jafar nvo st}ns, who were concealed and reared in .Me¬ 
dina. ZobaiJa, Harun’s wife, discovered the situation and revealed it to 
Ilarun. The Caliph sent for his chief executioner. Atesrur, bade him kill Ab¬ 
basa and burj" her in the palace, and supervised in pereon the performance of 
these commands; then he ordered Alesrur to behead Jafar and bring him the 
sciTrcd head, which was duly done; then he sent to Medina tor the children, 
talked long with tItc handsome boys, admired them, and had them killed 
(803). Vahya and al-Fadl were imprisoned; they were allowed to keep their 
families and" servants, but were never released; Yahya died two years after his 
son. al-Fadl five years after his brother. All the property of the Bamiakid 
famiH', reputedly amounting to 30,000,000 dinars ($142,500,000^ was con¬ 
fiscated. 

I larun himself did not long survive. For a while he dulled bis sorrow and 
remorse with work, and wcictmted even the toils of war. \A’hcn Nieephorus 
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I, ByzaoTitic Enipcror, rcftiscd co continue the payments pledged by Irene, 
and boldly demanded the recum of the tribute already paid, Hanm replied: 
“In the name of Allah the .Merciful, the Compassionate. From Harun, Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, to Nicephorus, dog of a Roman: I have your letter, 
O son of an infidel mother. I'he answer shall be for your eyes to see, not for 
your ears to hear. Salaam.** ^ I'lc took the field at once, and from his new and 
strategic residence atRa<|(]a, on the northern frontier, he led into Asia iMinor 
such impetuous expeditions that Nicephorus soon agreed to resume the trib¬ 
ute (8o<S). To Charlemagne—a useful foil to Byzanrium—he sent an embassy 
bearing many presents, including a complicated water clock and an ele¬ 
phant “ 

Though Harun was now only forty-two, his sons al-Emin and al-Mamun 
were already competing for the succession, and looking forward to his death. 
Hoping to mitigate their strife, Harun arranged that al-Mamun should in¬ 
herit the provinces cast of the Tigris, al-Emin the rest, and that on the death 
of cither brother the sunTvor should rule the whole. The brothers signed 
this oonipact, and swore to it before the Kaaba. In that same year 806 a seri¬ 
ous rebellion broke out in Khurasan. Harun set out with al-Emin and al- 
Mamun to suppress it, though he v*as suffering from severe abdominal pains. 
At Tus in eastern Iran he could no longer stand. He was in his last agony 
when Bashin. a rebel leader, W2s brought before him. Made almt^i insane by 
pain and grief, Harun upbraided the captive for causing him to undertake 
this fatal expedition, ordered Bashin to be cur co pieces limb by limb, and 
watched the execution of the sentence.^ On the following day Harun the 
Upright died (809), aged forej'-five. 


2. The Declifie of the Abbasids 

AI-Mamun continued to Mer\% and came to an agreement with the rebels, 
-■M-Emin returned to Baghdad, named bis infant son heir to his power, de¬ 
manded of al-Mamun three eastern provinces, U’as denied them, and declared 
M,*ar, Al-Mamun’s general Tahir defeated the amiics of al-Emin, besieged 
and almost destroyed Baghdad, and sent al-Emin’s severed head to al-Mamun 
after a now inviolable custom. Al-Mamun, still remaining in Merv, had 
himself proclaimed Caliph (8t j). Syria and Arabia continued to resist him 
as the son of a Persian slave; and it was not till 818 chat he entered Baghdad 
as the acknowledged ruler of Islam. 

Abdallah al-Mamun ranks with al-xMansur and al-Rashid as one of the 
great caliphs of the Abbasid line. Though capable at times of the fury and 
cruelty that had disgraced Harun, he was usually a man of mild and lenient 
temper. In his state council he included represenrativesof all the major faiths 
in his realm—Mohammedan, Christian, Jewish, Sabian, Zoroastrian—and 
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gmiranteed, yntil his latest years, full freedom of worship and belief. For a 
rime free thought was de rigtteur at the Caliph^s court. Masudi describes one 
of al-Mitmun's intellectual afternoons: 

Al-.MpjTHJti used to hold a salon every Tuesday for the discussion of 
quesdans in theologx' and law. .. . The learned men of diverse sects 
were shown into a chamber spread with carpets. Tables were brought 
in laden with food and drink.... ’When the repast was dtiishcd, serv¬ 
ants fetched braziers of incense, and the guests perfumed themselves; 
then they were admitted to the Caliph. He would debate with them 
in a n:Tanncr as fair and impardal, and as unlike the haughtiness of a 
monarch, as can be imagined. Ac sunset a second meal was served, and 
the guests departed to dicir honies.^'^ 

Under d-Aiamun the royal support of arts, sciences, letters, and philosophy 
bccantc more varied and discriminating than under Harun, and left a far 
more significant result. He sent to Constantinople, Ale.'i.mdria, ,\ntioch, and 
else where for the wTJtings of the Greek masters, and paid a corps of traas* 
lators CO render the books Into Arabic. He established an academy of science 
at Baghdad, and observatories there and at Tadnior, the ancient Palmyra. 
Physicians, jurists, musicians, poets, mathematicians, astronomers enjoyed 
his bounty; and he himself, like some nineteenrh-centuiy' mikado, and like 
every Moslem gentleman, wrote poetr)-. 

He died too young—at forty eight (833)—and yet too late; for in a fever 
of authoritarian libera ILsm he disgraced his final years by persecuting ortho¬ 
dox belief. His brother and successor, Abu Ishaq al-Mutassim, shared his 
good will but nor his genius, He surrounded himself with a bodyguard of 
40UO Turkish soldiers, as Roman emperors had leaned on a Praetorian Guard; 
and in Baghdad, as in Rome, the guard became in time and effect the king. 
The people of the capital complained that a!-Mutassim*s Turks rode reck¬ 
lessly through the streets and committed unpunished crimes. Fearing popular 
revolr, the Caliph left Baghdad, and built himself a royal residence some 
thirty miles north at Samarra. From to 892 eight caliphs * made it their 
home and sepulcher. For nvenr>’ miles along the Tigris they reared great pal¬ 
aces and mosques, and their officials built luxuriotts mansions with murals, 
fountains, gardens, and baths. The Caliph a 1 -.\Iutawakkil affirmed his piety 
by spending 700,000 dinars (13,315^,000) on a vast congregational mosque, 
and only a trifle less on a new royal residence, the Jafarha, with a palace 
called tile “Pearl," and a “Hall of Delight,” all surrounded with parfe and 
streams. To find money for these structures and their trappings al-Alutawak- 
kil raised ta.\es and sold public offices to the highest bidders; and to appea.se 
Allah he defended orthodoxy w'ith persecution. His son j>crsuaded his Turk- 

* Mgissnni Wailiiq Mutawaldii! tS+j-aO, Muntasar Muswin 
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Ish ^ards to kill hini^ and rook the throne asal-Aluora^r—“lie who triumphs 
in the Lord/' 

Internal factors corrupted the caliphate before external force reduced it 
ro subservience. Overindulgencc in liquor, lcchcr\% luxury, and sloth 
watered down the royal bloody and begot a succession of weaklings who fled 
from the casks of governnienr to the exhausting delights of che harem. The 
growth of wealth and case, of concubinage and pederasty, had like effects 
among the ruling class, and relaxed the martial qualities of the people. There 
could not come from such indiscipline the strong hand needed to hold to- 
gether so scattered and diverse a conglomeration of provinces and tribes. 
Racial and territorial antipathies festered into repeated revolt; .\rabs, Per¬ 
sians, SjTians, Berbers, Christians, Jews, and Turks agreed only in despisinir 
one another; and the faith that had once forged unitj- split into sects that ex¬ 
pressed and intensified political or geographical divisions, I'hc Near East 
lives or dies by irrigation; tSie canals that nourished the soil needed perpetual 
protection and care, which no individual or family could provide; when gov¬ 
ernmental maintenance of the canal system became incompetent or negli¬ 
gent, the food supply lagged behind the birth rate^ and starvation had to 
restore che balance between these basic factors in histo^A^ But the inipoverL^h- 
ment of the people by famine or epidemic seldom stayed the hand of the tax- 
gatherer. Peasant, craftsman, and merchant saw their gains absorbed into the 
expenses and frills of govern menc, and lost the incentive to production,, ex¬ 
pansion, or enterprisep At last the economy could not support the govern¬ 
ment; revenues fell; soldiers could nor be adequately paid or controlled. 
Turks cook the place of Arabs in the armed forces of the state, as Germans 
had replaced Romans in the armies of Rome; and from ahMuncasir onward 
it was Turkish captains chat made and unmade^ commanded and murdered^ 
the caliplis. A succession of sordid and bloody palace intrigues made the later 
vicissitudes of the Baghdad caliphate unworthy of remembrance by history. 

The weakening of political diligence and militan'^ power at the center in¬ 
vited the dismembermcnc of the realm. Governors ruled the provinces with 
only formal reference to the capital; they schemed to make their position 
permanent, at last he^editaIy^ Spain had declared itself independent in 755, 
Alorocco in 788, Tunis in Soi, Egypt in 868; nine years later the Egyptian 
emirs seized Syria, and ruled most of ii till [076, Al-.\lamun hatl rewarded 
his general Tahir by assigning to him and his descendants the governorship of 
Khurasan; this Tahirid dviiasiy' (820—71) ruled most of Persia in seniisover- 
cigntj^ until replaced by the Saffaritls (872-905). In 929-44 a tribe of Shia 
Abislenis, the Hamdanids. captured norrhem Mesoporamb and Syria, and 
dignified tlicir power by making Mosul and Aleppo brilliant centers of cul¬ 
tural life; so Sayful-Dawla (944-67), himself a poet, m;i;dc places at his 
Aleppo court for the philosopher al-Fanibi and the most popular of Arab 
poets, al-Mutanabbi. TTic Buwayhids, sons of the Caspian highland clueftain 
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Bmvayh^ captured Isfahan and Shirait, and finally Baghdad {g4j) ; for over 
a century they forced the caliphs to do their bidding; the Cornmander of the 
Faithful became little more than the head of orthodo?L Islam, while the Bu- 
v^'ayhid emit, a Shiite, assumed direction of the diminishing state. Adud ab 
Dawla, the greatest of these Busvayhids (949-8 made his capital, Shiraz, 
one of the fairest cities of Islam, bur spen t generously also on the other cirics 
of his realm; under him and his successors Baghdad recaptured some of the 
gloty that it had known under Harun. 

In 874 the descendants of Sam an, a Zoroastrian noble, founded a Samanid 
d^mastj'^ that ruled Transoxiana and Khurasan rill 999* \^^e arc not wont to 
think of Transoxiana as important in the history of science and philosophy; 
yet under the Samanid kings Bokhara and Samarkand rivaled Baghdad as 
centers of learning and art; rhere the Persian knguage was revived, and be¬ 
came the vehicle of a great literature; a Samanid court gave protection, and 
the use of a rich library, to Avicenna, the greatest of medieval philosophers; 
and al-RazJ, greatest of medieval physicians, dedicated the his 

immense summary' of medicine, to a Samanid prince, (n 990 the Turks cap¬ 
tured Bokhara, and in 999 they put an end to the Samanid dynasc)^ As the 
Byzantines for three centuries had fought to contain the Arab expansion! so 
now the Moslems fought to check the wesnv.ird movement of the I'urks; 
so, later^ the Turks would struggle to stav^ Mongol flood* Periodically 
the pressure of agrowing population upon the means of subsistence generates 
the mass migrations that overshadow the other events of history- 

[n 962 a band of Turkish adventurers from Turkestan invaded Afghani¬ 
stan under the lead of Aiptigin, a former slave^ captured Ghazni, and estab¬ 
lished there a Ghazncvid dynasty. Subuktigin (976—97), first slave, then 
son-ln-kw, then successor^ of AlptigiHt extended his rule over Peshawar and 
part of Khurasan* Id is son Mahmud (99S-1030) took all Persia from the 
Gulf to the Oxus, and in seventeen ruthless campaigns added the Punjab to 
his empire, and much of India's wealth to his coffers* Surfeited with plunder, 
and fretting over the unemployment caused by demobilization^ he spent part 
of his riches, and some of his men, in building the congregational mosque of 
Ghazni. Says a M<islcm historian: 


It had an immense nave, in which 6000 servantB of God might fulfill 
their duties without inconvenience to one another. And he raised near 
it a college, and supplied it with a librar}% and rare volumes.... And 
m those pure walk came students, professors^ and divines... and from 
the endoTLVTnents of the college they received their daily sustenance, 
and all necessaries, and a yearly or monthly 5a]ar}^** 

To this college and his court Mahmud brought many scientists, including al- 
Ririini, and many poets, including Firdausi who reluctantly dedicated to him 
the greatest of Persian poems. During this generation Mahmud stood near 
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the top of the world in more senses than one; but seven yean after his death 
his empire passed into the hands of the Scljiiq Tories. 

Ir would be an error to picture the Turks as barbarians. As it was necessary 
to modify that term as applied to the German conquerors of Rome, so it muse 
be said that the Turks were already passing out of barbarism when they over¬ 
ran Islam. Moving westward from Lake Baikal, the Turks of north central 
Asia organbed riicmselves in the sixth century under a khim or ebagan. Forg¬ 
ing iron found in their mountains, they made weapons as hard as their code, 
w'hich punished not only treason and murder, but adultery and cowardice, 
with death. The fertility of their women outran the monalicy of their wars. 
By A,D. looo a branch of Turks known by the name of their beg or leader 
Scljuq dominated Traosoxiana as well as Turkestan. Mahmud of Ghazni, 
thinking to halt this rival Turkish power, seized a son of Seljuq, and impris¬ 
oned him in India ( lozg). Undaunted and enraged, the Seljuq Turks under 
the stem but masterful Tughril Beg took mosr of Persia, and paved their fur¬ 
ther advance by sending to the Caliph al-Qaim at Baghdad a deputation an¬ 
nouncing their submission to him and Islam. The Caliph hoped that these 
fearless warriors might free him from his Buwayhid overlords; he invited 
Tughril Beg to come to his aid. Tughril came (1055), and the Buwayhids 
fled; al-Qalm married Tughril’s niece, and made him “King of the East and 
the West” (1058). One by one the pcctv' djuasties of Asiatic Islam crumbled 
before the Scljuqs, and acknowledged again the supremacy of Baghdad, llic 
Seljuq rulers took the title of jw/tOT—niaster—and reduced the caliphs to a 
merely religious role; but they brought to the government a new vigor and 
competence, and to Mohammedanism a new fervor of orthodox faith- They 
did not, like the Mongols tu»o centuries later, destroy what they conquered; 
they rapidly absorbed the higher civ'ilization, unified into a new empire what 
had been the scattered members of a dying state, and gave it the strength to 
endure and survive that long duel, between Christianity and Islam, which we 
know as the Crusades. 


IV. armes'LA: 325-1060 

Tn the )*ear 1060 the Scl juq Turks extended their conquests to Armenia. 

That harassed countiv" has felt the claws of rival imperialisms through many 
centuries, because its mountains hindered its unity of defense while its valleys 
provided tempting roads between Mesopotamia and the Black Sea. Greece and 
Persia fought for those roads as highway's of trade and war; Xenophon''s Ten 
Thousand traversed them; Rome and Persia fought for them; Byzantium and 
Persia, Byzantium and Islam, Russia and Britain- Through all vicissitudes of ex¬ 
ternal pressure or domination, Armenia maintained a practical independence, a 
vigorous commercial and agricultural economVt a cultural autonomy that pro¬ 
duced its own creed, literature, and art. It was the first nadon to adopt Chris- 
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cianity as its state religion (303). It cciok the Mi>nophy5ite side in rfie debate about 
the natures of Chraf, refusing ro adniit that He had sliared the infirmities of 
human flesh, [n 491 the Armenian bishop parted from Greek and Roman Chris- 
cianitj^ and formed an aucpUDmous Armenian Church under its own kinboUkes. 
Armenian literature used the Greek language until the caiiy fifth century, ^^hen 
Bishop Mesrob invented a national alphabet and translated the Bible into the 
Armenian tongue. Since that time Armenia has had an abundant iiteraniie, 
chiefly in religion and historj^ 

From 64Z to 1046 the counny" was nominally subject to the caliphs, but it 
remained virtually sovereign and zealously Christian. In the ninth century the 
Bagratuni family established a djTiast)" under the title of ‘"Prince of Princes,"" 
built a capital at Ani, and gave the countiy' several generations of progress and 
relative peace. Ashot 111 (952-77) was much loved by his people; he founded 
many churches, hospitals, convenes, and almshouses, and (wc arc told) never sat 
dovvm to meals Avithout allowing poor men to join hinL Under hb son Gagik I 
{99o-iozo)-how peculiar our name*; must seem to the Armenianst-prospcriiy 
reached its height: schools were numerous, to%vm were enriched by trade and 
adorned by art; and Kars rivaled Ani as a center of litemture, theology*, and 
philosophy^ Ani had impressive palaces and a famous cathedral {c. 9S0), subtly 
compounded of Persian and Byzantine stjdes; here were piers and column clus¬ 
ters, piinted as well as round arch^ and other features chat later entered into 
Gothic art. When, in 989, the cupola of St. Sophia in Constantinople was de¬ 
stroyed by an earrh<|iiake, the Byzantine emperor assigned the hazardous ta^k of 
restoring kto Trdat, the architect of Ac Ani c^thcdral.^ 


CHAPTER. XI 


The Islamic Scene 

628-1058 


I. THE ECOXOMY 

C IVILIZATEON is a union of s<»il and soul~the resources of the earth 
transforiTicd by the desire and discipline of men. Behind the facade., 
and under the burden, of courts and palaces, temples and schook, letters and 
luxuries and arts, stands the basic mam the hunter bringing game from the 
wmjds; the u-raidman felling the forest; the herdsman p.is[uring and breed¬ 
ing his Bock; the peasant clearing, plowing, stiwing, cultivating, reaping, 
tending the orchard, the vine, the hive, and the brood; the woman absorbed 
in the hundred crafts and cares of a functioning home; the miner digging in 
the earth; the builder shaping homes and vehicles and ship; rhe artisan fash¬ 
ioning prtjduccs and tools; rhe pedlar, shopkeeper, and mercliant uuiring and 
dividing maker and user; the investor fertilizing industry with hk savings; 
rhe executive harnessing muscle, materials, and minds for the creation of 
services and goods. Tliese are the patient yet restless leviathan on wlnise 
swaying back civiliiadon precariously rides. 

All these were busy in Islam. Men raised cattle, horses, camels, goats, ele¬ 
phants, and dogs; stole the honey of bees and the milk of catncls, goats, and 
cows; and grew a hundred varieties of grains, vegetables, fruits, nuts, and 
flowers. The orange tree was brought from India to .Arabia at some time be¬ 
fore rhe tench century; the Arabs introduced it to Syria, Asia Minor, Pales¬ 
tine, Egypt, and Spin, from which countries it perx'aded southern Europe.' 
TI1C cultivation of sugar cane and the refiiting of sugar were likewise spread 
by the .Arabs from India through the Near East, and were brought by Cru¬ 
saders to their European states.® Cotton was first cultivated in Europ by the 
Arabs.* These achieve men ts on lands largely arid were made possible by or- 
nanized irrigation; here the caliphs made an exception to their principle of 
leaving the economy to free enterprise; the government directed and fi¬ 
nanced the maintenance Eif the greater canals. l*hc Euphrates was channeled 
into Mesopotamia, the Tigris into Persia, and a great canal connected the 
nvin rivers at Baghdad. The early Abbasid caliphs encouraged the draining 
of marshes, and the rehabilitation of ruined villages and deserted farms. In 
the tenth century, under the Samanid princes, the region between Bokhara 
and Samarkand was considered one of the “four earthly paradises”—the 
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Others being sourhern Persia, southern Iraq, and tht region around Damascus. 

Gold, silver, iron, lead, mercury, antimony, sulphur, asbestos, marble, and 
precious stones were mined or quarried from the earth. Divers fished for 
pearls in the Persian Gulf. Some use was made of naphtha and bitumen; an 
enny in Hamm’s archives gives the price of “naphtha and reeds’* used in burn¬ 
ing the corpe of Jafar,' Industry was in the handicraft stage, practiced in 
homes and artisans’ shops, and organized in guilds, W e find few factories, and 
no clear advance in technnlogy except the development of the windmill, j\la- 
sudi, writing in the tenth century,spe3ksof seeing these in Persia and the Near 
East; there ^ no sign of them in Europe before the twelfth century; possibly 
they were another gift of the McKlem East to ics crusading foes,® There was 
much mechanical ingenuity. The water dock sent by Harun al-Rashid to 
Charlemagne was made of leather and damascened brass; it told the time by 
metal cavaliers who at each Itour opened the door, let fall the proper number 
of balls on a cymbal, and then, retiring, closed rhe door.® Production was 
slow, but the worker could express himself in integnil work, and made almost 
every industry an art. Persian, Syrian, and Egyptian textiles were famous for 
the patient perfection of their technique; .Mosul for its cotton wwr/i/f, Da¬ 
mascus for its detw^iii linen, >\dcn for its wtjol. Damascus was noted also for 
Its swords of highly tempered steel; Sidoii and l yre for glass of unexcelled 
thinness and clarity; Baghdad for its glass and pottery; Raw for pottery, 
needles, combs; Raqqa for olive oil and soap; Pars for perfume and rugs. 
Under iMoslcm rule western ;\sia attained a pitch of industrial and commer¬ 
cial prtsperity unmatched by western Europe before the sixteenth century.^ 

Land transport was chiefly by camels, horses, mules, and men. But the 
horse was too prized to be chiefly a beast of burden. **Do not call him my 
horse.” said an .Arab; “call him n;y son. Me runs more swiftly than the cem- 
jjcst, quicker than a glance.,,, He is so light of fof)t that he could dance on the 
breast of your mistress and she would take no hurt.” * So the camel, “ship of 
the desert.” bore most of the freight of Arab trade; and caravans of 4700 
camels s\^'ayed across the Moslem world. Great roads radiating from Bagh¬ 
dad led through Rayy, Xishapur, Mcn% Bf>kiiara, and Samarkand to Kashgar 
and the Chinese frontier; through Basra to Shiraz; through Kiifa to Medina, 
Mecca, and ,\den; through Mosul or Damascus to the Syrian coast. Cara¬ 
vanserais or inns, hospices and cisterns helped rlie traveler and his beasts. 
Much inland traffic was borne on rivers and canals. Harun al-Rashid planned 
a Suez canal, but Yahya, for unknown reasons, probably finandal, discour¬ 
aged the idea.* The Tigris at Baghdad, 750 feet wide, was spanned by tlirce 
bridgesbuiltuponboats. 

Over these arteries a busy commerce passed. It was an economic advantage 
to M’estem Asia that one government united a region fortnerly divided 
among four states; customs dues and other trade barriers were removed, and 
the flow of commodities was further cased by unit)' of language and faith. 
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The Arabs did not share the European aristocrat’s scorn of the merchant; 
soon they joined Christians, Jews, and Persians in the business of getting 
goods from producer to consumer with the least possible profit to either. 
Cidcs and towms swelled and hummed with transport, barter, and sale; ped¬ 
lars cried their wares to latdced windows; shops dangled their stock and re¬ 
sounded with haggling; fairs, markets, and ba?. 3 ars gathered merchandise, 
merchants, bnyers, and poets; caravans bound China and Itidia to Persia, 
Syria, and Egypt; and ports like Baghdad, Basra, Aden, Cairo, and Alexandria 
sent Arab merchannnen out to sea. Moslem conimcrce dominated the Medi¬ 
terranean dll the Crusades, plying between Syria and Egypt at one end, 
Tunis, Sicily, .Morocco, and Spain at the other, and touching Greece, Italy, 
and Gaul; it captured control of the Red Sea from Ethiopia; it reached over 
the Caspian into Alongolia, and up the V’olga from Astrakhan to Novgorod, 
Finland, Scandinavia, and Germany, where it left thousands of Moslem 
coins; it answered the Chinese junks that visited Basra by sending Arab 
dhows out from the Persian Gulf to India and Ceylon, through the Straits 
and up the Chinese coast to Khanfu (Canton); a colony of Aloslem and Jcw- 
ish merchants was well established there in the eighth century.**’ This vital¬ 
izing commercial activity reached its peak in the tenth century, w'hco west¬ 
ern Europe was at nadir; and when it sul}stdcd it left its mark upon many 
European languages in such words as tariff, traffic, magasine, caravav, and 
bazaar. 

The state left industr)' and commerce free, and aided it with a relatively 
stable currency. The early caliphs used ByTandnc and Persian money, but in 
695 Abd-al-AIalik struck an Arab coinage of gf>ld dinars and silver dirhems.* 
Ibn Hawqal (c. 975) describes a kind of promissory note for 41,000 dinars 
addressed to a merchant in Morocco; from the Arabic word sakk for this 
form of credit is derived our word check. Investors shared in financing com¬ 
mercial voyages or caravans; and though interest was forbidden, ways were 
found, as in Europe, of evading the prohibition and repaying capital for its 
use and risk. Monopolies were illegal, but prospered. Within a century 
after Omar's death the Arab upper classes had amassed great wealth, and 
lived on luxurious csRitcs manned by hundreds of slaves.** Yahya the Banna- 
kid offered 7,000,000 dirhcm,s ($560,000) for a pearl box made of precious 
stones, and was refused; the Caliph MuqtaB, if we may believe Moslem fig¬ 
ures, left at his death j0,000,000 dinars ($94,500,000) in jewelry and per¬ 
fumes.** When Harun al-Rashid married his son al-Mamun to Buran, her 
grandmother emptied a shower of pearls upon the groom; and her father 
scattered among the guests balls of musk, each of which contained a writ en- 

* Tht dinar (from the Rurtiia contfiincd cranL-E nf ^old, or nf an ounce, 

and Y^-ould be ctiual m 54,7: V- in terms of the pride of gola an the United Sma of Anterica in 
we roughly reckon ?t at I4-75. The dMuem (from the Greeli coniakicd 

fony-three grarm of silver^ wonh same eight cents. Ai the puriiy of ihe cgiiuge ^Ttricd, ooX 
ca^kiivalcnts will be only approximaEe. 
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dtling ihc possessor to a slave, a Korse, an estate, or some other gift.’* After 
Muqtadir confiscaied 16,000,000 dinars of Ihn al-Jassas' fortune, that famous 
jeweler remained a wealthy man. Many overseas traders were worth 4,000,- 
ooo dinars; hundreds of merchants had homes costing from 10,000 to 30,000 
dinars (1141,500),** 

At the bottom of rhe economic structure were the slaves. They were prob¬ 
ably more numerous in Islam in proportion to population than in Christen¬ 
dom, where serfdom was replacing slavery'. The Caliph Muqtadir, we arc 
told, had 11,000 eunuchs in his household; Musa took 300,000 captives in 
Africa, 30,000 “virgins*’ in Spain, and sold them into slavery; Qutayha cap¬ 
tured ioo,ooo in Sogdiana; rhe figures arc Oriental and must be discounted. 
The Koran recognized the capture of non-Moslems in war, and the birth of 
children to slave parents, as rhe sole legitimate sources of slavery; no Moslem 
(Just as in Christendom no Christian) was to be enslaved. Nevertheless a 
brisk trade developed in slaves captured in raids—Negroes from East and 
Central Africa. Turks or Chinese from Turkestan, whites from Russia, Italy, 
and Spain. The Moslem had full rights of life and death over his slav<»; usu¬ 
ally, however, he handled them with a genial humanity that made their lot 
no worse—perhaps better, as more secure—chan that of a factor)' worker in 
nineteenth-century Europe.’® Slaves did most of the menial vrork on the 
farms, most of the unskilled manual work in the towns; they acted as servants 
in the household, and as concubines or eunuchs in the harem, Alost dancers, 
singers, and actors were slavi^. The offspring of a female slave by her mas¬ 
ter, or of a free woman by her slave, was free from birth. Slaves were allowed 
ro man)'; and their children, if talented, might receive an cducacion. It is as¬ 
tonishing how many sons of slaves rose to high place in the intellectual and 
political world of Islam, how many, like Mahmud and the early Maineluks, 
became kings. 

Exploitation in Asiatic Islam never reached the mercilessness of pagan, 
Christian, or iMoslem Egypt, where the peasant toiled every hour, earned 
enough to pay for a hut, a loincloth, and food this side of starvation. There 
was and is much begging in Islam, and much imposture in begging; but the 
poor Asiatic had a prorccrive skill in working slowly, few men could rival 
him in manifold adaptation to idleness, alms were frequent, and at the worst 
a homeless man could sleep in the finest edifice in town—the mosque. Even 
so, the eternal class war simmered sullenly through the years, and broke out 
now and rhen (778, 796, 808, 838) in violent revolt. Usually, since stare and 
church were one, rebellion took a religious garb. Some seers, like the Khur- 
ramiwa and the .Muhayyida, adopred the communistic ideas of the Persian 
rebel Mazdak; one group called itself Sttrkh Ahvn—the “Red Flag.” ’* About 
jjz Hashim al-.Muqanna—the “Veiled Prophet” of Khurasan--announccd 
that he was God incarnate, and had come to restore the communism of Maz- 
dak. He gathered various sects about him, defeated many armies, ruled 
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northern Persia for fourteen years, and was finally (786) captured and 
killed.In 838 Bahik aHihurrani renewed the effort, gathered around him 
a band knomi as Muhammira-i.e. “Reds” ^^-seked Azerbaijan, held it for 
twcntV'tsvo vears. defeated a succession of armies, and (T abari would have 
us believe) killed : 55,500 soldiers and captives before lie was overcome. The 
Caliph .Mutasini ordered Babik's own executioner to cut off Babik's limbs one 
by one; the trunk was impaled before the royal palace; and the head was sene 
on exhibition around the cities of Khurasan as a reminder that all men are 
bom unfree and unequal. 

The most famous of these “sen'ilc wars” of the East was organized by Ali, 
an Arab who claimed descent from die Prophet’s son-in-law. Near Basra 
many Negro slaves were employed in digging saltpeter, .\li represented to 
them how badly they were treated, urged them to follow' him in revolt, and 
promised them freedom, w'eakh-and slaves. They agreed, seized food and 
supplies, defeated the troops sent against them, and built themselves inde¬ 
pendent villages with palaces for their leaders, prisons for their captives, and 
mosques for their prayers (869). The employers offered Ali five dinars 
(513.75) per head if he would persuade the rebels to return to work; he re¬ 
fused. The surrounding country tried to starve them into submission; but 
when their supplies ran out they attacked the town of Obolla, freed and ab¬ 
sorbed ira slaves, sacked it, and put it to flames (870). Much encouraged, Ali 
led his men ag,iinst other towns; took many of them, and captured contro'l of 
southern Iran and Iraq to the gates of Baghdad. Gimincrce halted, and the 
capital began to starve. In 871 the Negro general Mohallabi, with a large 
army of rebels, seized Basra; if we may credit the hisrorians, 300.000 persons 
were massacred, and thousands of white women and children, including the 
Hashimire aristocracy, became the concubines or slaves of the Negro troo|M. 
For ten years the rebellion continued; great armies W'crc sent to suppress it; 
amnesty and rcwrirds were offered to deserters; many of his men left Ali and 
joined the government’s forces. The remnant xvas surrounded, besieged, and 
bombarded” with molten lead and “Greek fire”-flaming torches of naphtha. 
Finally, a government army under the vizier Mowaffaq made its way into 
the rebel cir\', overcame resistance, killed .Mi, and brought his head to the 
riccor. Moivaffaq and his officers knelt and thanked Allah for His mercies 
(883).*" The rebellion had lasted fourteen years, and had threatened the 
whole economic and political structure of Eastern Islam, tbn Tulun, gov¬ 
ernor of Egypt, took advantage of the sicuation to make the richest of the 
caliph’s provinces an independent state. 


n. THE FAITH 

Next to bread and woman, in the KietarcKy of desire, comes eternal sal¬ 
vation; when the stomach is sadsfied, and lust is spent, man spares a little time 
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for God, Dcspirc polygamy, the Moslem found tonsidemhie time for Allah, 
and based his raonils. Iiis la^v'S, and his govemmenr upon his religion. 

Theoretically the Moslciu faith was the simplest of all creeds: “There is 
no god but Allah, and Mohamnied is His Prophet/’ (La iiaha 
Muhin}nmiUun Risulit-nak.) The simplicity of the formula Is only apparent, 
for its second clause involves the acceptance of the Koran and all its tcach- 
in"»s. Consequently the orthodox Moslcnv also believed in heaven and hell, 
angels and demons, the resurrection of body and soul, the divine predcsona- 
lion of all events, the Last Judgment, tlie four duties of jMosIem practice- 
prayer. alms, fasting, and pilgrimage-and the divine inspimtion of various 
prophets who led up to Mohammed, “For every nation.” said the Koran, 
“there is a messenger and prophet” (x, 48); soiiie Moslems reckon such mes¬ 
sengers at 314,00^;-* but apparently only Abraham, Moses, and Jesus ware 
considered by Mohammed as having spoken the word of God. Hence the 
Moslem was required to accept the Old Testament and the Gospels as in¬ 
spired scriptures{ where these contradicted the Koran it was because their 
divine text had been willfully or unwittingly corrupted by men; in any case 
the Koran superseded all pre\ious revelations, and Mohammed excelled all 
the other messengers of God. Alosletns proclaimed his mere humanity, but 
revered him almost as intensely as Christians w'orshiped Christ. If 1 liad 
been alive in his time.” said a typical Moslem, “1 would not have allowed the 
Apostle of God to put his hlcskd foot upon the eanh, but would have borne 
him upon my shoulders wherever he wished to go.” 

jMaking their faith still more complex, good jMoslcms accepted an^ 
obeyed, besides the Koran, the traditions (Hadirh) preserved by their 
learned men of their Prophet’s customs (Sunna) and conversation. Time 
brought forw'ard questions of creed, ritual, morals, and law^ to which the 
holy book gave no dear ans^vcr; sometimes the words of the Koran were ob¬ 
scure. and needed elucidation; it was useful to know what, on such points, 
the Prophet or his Companions had done or said. Cerrain Moslems devoted 
thcnvselves to gathering such traditions. During the first century' of their era 
they refrained from writing them down; they formed schools of Hadith in 
divers citic.s. and gave public discourses reciting them; it was not unusual for 
Moslems to travel from Spain to Persia to hear a Hadith from one who 
claimed to have it in direct succession from Mohammed. In this tvay a body 
of oral teaching grew up alongside the Koran, as the Mishna and Gemara 
grew up beside the Old Testament. .And as Jehuda ha-Nasi gathered the oral 
Faw of the Jews into written form in 189, so in 870, al-Bukhari, after re¬ 
searches which led him from Egv'pt to Turkestan, critically examined 6m,- 
000 Mohammedan traditions, and published 717 5 of them in his Cor¬ 

rect Book.” Each chosen tradition was traced through a long chain 
of named transmitters to one of the Companions, or to the Prophet himself. 

Many of the traditions put a new color upon the Moslem creed. .Moham- 
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mcd had not claimed the power of miracles, but hundreds of pretty tradi¬ 
tions told of his wander-working; how be fed a nmltitudc from food hardly 
adequate for one man; exorcised demons; drew rain from heaven by one 
prayer, and stopped it by another; how be touched the udders of diy goats 
and they gave milk; how the sick n ere healed by contact with his clothes or 
his shorn hair. Christian influences seem to have molded many of the tradi¬ 
tions; love toward one’s enemies was inculcated, though Mohammed had 
sterner views; the Lord's Prayer was adopted from the Gospels; the parables 
of the sow'er. the wedding guests, and the laborers in the vineyard were put 
into .Mohammed’s mouth; “all in all, he w'as transformed into an excellent 
Christian, despite his nine wives. Moslem critics complained that much of 
the lladith had been concocted as UmayjMd, Abbasid, or other propa¬ 
ganda; *’• Ibn Abi al-Awja, executed at Kufa in 772, confessed to having fab¬ 
ricated 4000 traditions.^ A few skeptics laughed at the I'ladirh collections, 
and composed indecent stories in solemn Hadith form.™ Nevertheless the 
acceptance of the Hadith, in one or the other of the approved collections, as 
binding in faith and morals, became a distinguishing mark of orthodox Mos¬ 
lems, who therefore received the name of Sunni, or traditionalists. 

One tradition represented the angel Gabriel as asking Mohammed, “What 
is Islam?"—and made Mohammed reply: “Islam is to believe in Allah and His 
Prophet, to recite the prescribed pravcis, to give alms, to obsers'e the fast of 
Ramadan, and to make the pilgrimage to ,Mecca." Prayer, almsgiving, fast¬ 
ing, and pilgrimage constitute the “Four Duties” of Moslem religion. These, 
with belief in Allah and Mohammed, are the “Five Pillars of Islam." 

Prayer had to be preceded by puriflcaiion; and as prayer w-as required of 
the Moslem five times 2 day, cleanliness came literally next to godliness. Mo¬ 
hammed, like Moses, used religion as a means to hygiene as w'dl as to mo¬ 
rality, on the general principle that the rational can secure popular accept¬ 
ance only in the form of the mystical. He w'amed that the prayer of an 
unclean person would not be heard by God; he even thought of making the 
brushing of the teeth a prerequisite to prayer; bur finally he compromised 
on the washing of the face, the hands, and the feet (v, 6). A man who had 
had sexual rckdons. a woman w'ho had menstruated, or given birth, since the 
last purification, must bathe before prayer, .\cdawn, shortly after midday, 
in late afternoon, at sunset, and at bedtime the muezzin mounted a minaret 
CO sound the adbmj, or call to prayer: 

.\ll2hu .‘Vkbar (God Is mosi great)! Allahu Akbar! Allahu .AkbarT 
Allahu Akbar! I bear witness chat there is no God but Allah. I bear 
wimess that thete is no God but .Allah. 1 hear witness that there is no 
God but .Allah, I bear witness rhat iMohammed is the Aposde of Allah. 

I bear wimess that Mohammed is the Apostle of .Allah. 1 bear w'imess 
that Mohammed is the .Apostle of Allah. Come to pniverl Come to 
prayer! Come to prayer! Come ro success! Come to success! Come to 
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success! Aibbu Akbar! Allflhu Akbarl Allahu Akbaf! There is no 
God but Allah! 

It is a powerful appeal, a noble summons to rise with the sun, a welcome iO' 
terruprion in the hot work of the day, a solemn message of divine majesty 
in the stillness of the night; grateful even to alien ears is this strange shrill 
chant of many muezzins from divers mosques calling the carthbound soul to 
a moment’s communion with the mysterious source of life and mind. On 
those five occasions all Moslems everywhere must leave off whatever else 
they may be doing, must clcaasc themselves, turn toward Mecca and the 
Kaaba and recite the ®me brief prayers, in the same successive postures, in 
an impressive simultaneity moving with the sun across the earth. 

Those who had the time and w ill would go to the mosque to say their 
prayers. Usually the mosque was open all day; any Moslem, orthodox or 
heretic, might enter to make his ablutions, to rest, or to pray. There, too, in 
the cloistered shade, teachers taught their pupik. judges tried cases, caliphs 
announced their policies or decrees; people gathered to chat, hear the news, 
even to negotiate business; the mosque, like the synagogue and the church, 
w'as the center of daily life, the home and htardi of the commumty. Half an 
hour before Friday noon the muezzin chanted from the minarets the saluta¬ 
tion or a blessing on Allah, Mohammed, his family, and the great 

Companions; and called the congregation to the mosque. The woishipcrs 
were expected to have bathed and put on clean clothes, and to have perfunted 
themselves; or they might perform minor ablutions in the tank or fountain 
that stood in the courtyard of the mosque. The women usually stayed at 
home when the men went to the mosque, and vice versa; it was feared that 
the presence of 'B'omen, even veiled, would distract the excitable male. The 
worshipers removed their shoes at the door of the mosque proper, and en¬ 
tered in slippers or stocking feet. There or in the court (if thej’ M'cre nu¬ 
merous) they stood shoulder to shoulder in one or more rows, facing the 
mihrab or prayer niche in the wall, which indicated the qibltt or direction of 
Mecca. An imam or prayer leader read a passage from the Koran and 
preached a short sermon. Each worshiper recited several prayers, and in the 
prescribed postures of bovx'ing, kneeling, and ptosrrarion; mosque meant a 
place of prostration in prayer,* Then the imam recited a complex series of 
salutations, benedictions, and orisons, in which the congregation silently 
joined. There were no hymns, processions, or sacraments; 00 coUccrions or 
pew rents; religion, being one with the state, was financed from public funds. 
The imam was not a priest but a layman, who continued to cam his living by 
a secular occupation, and was apprinted by the mosque warden for a speci¬ 
fied peri od, and a small salar>% to lead the congregation in prayer; there was 

^ Aios4i:ie is firirn tlit Arabic from to bow down^ adore. Tr ihc Near Eais 

Tfiatjid ts pronoiHiccd jrrufjiJ' in NortJi miugfrid'—wkciicc the French and Englult forms 

ofihe word. 
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no priesthood in Islam, j^fter the Friday prayers the Mtislenis were free, if 
they wished, to etigage in work as on any other day: me an while, however, 
they had known a cleansing hour itf elevation above economic and social 
strife, and liad unconsciously cemented their communitj' by common rituid. 

The second duty of Moslem practice was the giving of alms. Alohammed 
was almost as critical of the rich as Jesus had been^ some have thought that he 
began as a social reformer revolted by the contrast betw'ecn the lii.'cur)' of the 
merchant nobles and the poverty of the masses; ■'* and apparently his early 
followers were mostly of humble origin. One of his first activities in .Medina 
was to establish an annual tax of two and a half per cent on the movable 
wealth of all citizens for the relief of the poor. Regular officials collected and 
distributed this revenue. Part of the proceeds was used to build mosques and 
defray the expenses of government and war; but war in return brought booty 
that sivelled the gifts to the poor. '‘Prayer,” said Omar II, “carries us halfway 
to God, fasting brings us to the door of His palace, almsgiving lets us in.” * 
The traditions abound in stories of generous .Moslems; Hasan, for example, 
was said to have three rimes in his life dinded his substance with the poor, 
and twice given away all that he had. 

The third duty was fasting. In general the .Moslem was commanded to 
avoid wine, carrion, bloird, and the flesh of swine or dogs. But .Mohammed 
was more lenient than Moses; forbidden foods might be eaten in cases of ne¬ 
cessity; of a tasty cheese containing some prohibited meat he only asked, 
with his sly humor, “iMention the name of . 4 llah over it.” 1 Ic frowned on 
asceticLsm, and condemned monasticism (vii, :7); .Mohammedans were to 
enjoy the pleasures of life with a good conscience, but in moderation. Never¬ 
theless, Islam, like most religions, required certain fasts, partly as a discipline 
of the will, partly, we may presume, as hygiene. A few months after settling 
in Medina he saw the Jews keeping their annual fast of Yom Kippur; he 
adopted it for his followers, hoping to win the Jews to Islam; when this hope 
faded he transferred the fast to the month 0/ Ramadan. For twenty-nine 
days the Atoslem was to absmin, during the daylight hours, from eating, 
drinking, smoking, or contact with the other sex; exceptions were made for 
the sick, the weary traveler, the very young or old, and women with child 
or giving suck. AVhen first decreed, the month of fasting fell in winter, when 
daylight came late and ended soon. But as the lunar calendar of the Moslems 
made the year shorter than the four seasons, Ramadan, every thirty-three 
years, fell in midsummer, when the days arc long and the Fjisrern heat makes 
thirst a tonurc; yet the good Moslem bore the fast. Each night, however, 
the fast was broken, and the Moslem might cat, drink, smoke, and make love 
till the dawTi; stores and shops remained open all those nights, inviting the 
populace to feasting and merriment. The poor worked as usual during the 
motirh of fast; the well-to-do could case their way through it by sleeping 
during the day. Very pious persons spent the last ten nights of Ramadan In 
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the mosque; on one of those nights, it u'ns believed, Allah began to reveal 
the Koran to Mohammed; that night was accounted ."‘better than a thousand 
months**; and simple devotees, uncertain which of the ten was the “Night of 
the Divine Decree ” kept all ten w ith dire solcmnitj'. On the first day after 
Ramadan the Moslems celebrated the festival of Id or “Breaking of 

the Fast," They bathed, put on new clothes, saluted one another with an em¬ 
brace, gave alms and presents, and visited the graves ttf their dead. 

Pilgrimage to .Mecca w'as the fourth duty of Alosicm faith. Pilgrimage to 
holy places w'as traditional in the East; the Jew lived in hopes of one day 
seeing Zion; and pious pagan Arabs, long before Mohammed, had trekked to 
the Kaabn. Mohammed accepted the old custom because he knew that ritual 
is less easily changed than belief; and perhaps because he himself hankered 
after the Black Stone; by yielding to the old rite he opened a wide door to 
the acceptance of Islam by all Arabia. The Kaaba, purified of its idols, be¬ 
came for all .Moslems the liousc of God; and upon every .Mohammedan the 
obligation was laid (with considerate ejccejirions for the ailing and the poor) 
to make the iMccca pilgrimage "as often as he can’’—which w'as soon inter¬ 
preted as meaning once in a liferime. As Islam spread to distant lands, only 
a minority of Moslems performed the pilgrimage; even in .Mecca there are 
Moslems who have never made a ritual visit to the Kaaba.’* 

Doughtj'' has described, beyond all rivaln', the panorama of the pilgrimage 
caravan moving with fantastic patience across the desert, caught between 
the hot fury of the sun and the swirling fire of the sands; some 7000 believers, 
less or more, on foot nr horse or donkey or mule or lordly palanquin, but 
most tossed along between the humps of camels, “bowing at each long stalk¬ 
ing pace.. . making fifty prostrations in every minute, whether we would 
or no, toward Mecca,***" covering tbim' miles in a weary day, sometimes 
fiftv to reach an oasis; many pilgritiis sickening and left behind; some dying 
and abandoned to lurking hyenas or a slo«xr death- At .Medina the pilgrims 
halted to view the tombs of Mohammed, Abu liekr, and Omar I in the 
mosque of the Prophet; near those sepulchers, sa)'s a popular tradition, a 
space is reserved for Jesus the son of .Miriam.** 

Sighting .Mecca, the caravan pitched its camp outside the walls, for the 
wdioTc cirv was sacred; the pilgrims liathed, dressed in seamless robes 

of white, and rode or walked in a line many miles long, over dusty roads, to 
seek living quarters in the town. During their stay in .Mecca they were re¬ 
quired to abstain from all disputes, from sexual relations, and from any sinful 
act-** In the months specially ordained for pilgrimage the Holy City became 
a babbling concourse of tribes and races suddenly doffing nationality and 
rank in the unanimity of ritual and prayer. Into the great enclosure called the 
iMosquc of Mecca these thousands iiurried in tense anticipation of a supreme 
experience; they hardly noted the elegant minarets of the w-all, or the arcades 
and colonnades of the cloisiercd interior; hut all stopped in awe at the well 
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of Zefnzem, whose xi'atcr, ssaid tradition, had slaked the thirst of Ishmacl; 
every pilgrim drank of it. howc\'cr bitter its taste, however urgent its effects^ 
some bottled it to take home, to sip its saving sanctity daily, and in the hour 
of death.**' At last the n'oishipers, all eyes and no breath, came, near the center 
of the enclosure, to the Kaaba itself, a miniature temple illuminated within 
by silver hanging lamps, its outer wall half draped with a curtain of rich and 
delicate cloth; and in a comer of it the ineffable Black Stone, Seven times the 
pilgrims walked around the Kaaba and kissed or touched or bowed to the 
Stone. (Such circurnambuladon of a sacred object—a fire, a tree, a maypole, 
an altar of the Temple at Jerusalem—was an old religious ritual.) Many pil¬ 
grims, exhausted and yet sleepless with devotion, pssed the night in the en¬ 
closure, squatting on their mgs, conversing and praying, and contemplating 
in w'onder and ecstasy the goal of their pilgrimage. 

On the second day the pilgrims, to commemorate Hagar's frandc search 
for water for her son, ran seven times between the Hills, Safa and Marat'a, 
that lav outside the city..,. On the seventh day those who wished to make 
the “major pilgrimage'’ streamed out to .Mt. Ararat-six hours’ journey 
distant-and heard a three-hour sermon; returning halfway, they spent a 
night in prayer at the oratory of Muadalifa; on the eighth day they rushed to 
the valley of Mina and threw seven stones at three marks or pillars, for so, 
they believed, Abraham had cast stones at Satan when the Devil intermpted 
his preparations for slaying hb son.... On the tenth day they sacrificed a 
sheep, a camel, and some other horned animal, ate the meat and dbtributed 
alms; this ceremony, commemorating similar sacrifices by Mohammed, was 
the central rite of the pilgrimage; and this "Festival of Sacrifice” was cele¬ 
brated with like offerings to Allah by Moslems all over the world on the 
tenth day of the pilgrimage period. The pilgrims now shaved their heads, 
pared their nails, and buried the cuttings. This completed the Major Pil¬ 
grimage; bur usually the worshiper paid another visit to the Kaaba before he 
returned to the caravan camp. There he resumed his profane condition and 
clothing, and began with proud and comforted spirit the long march back 
home. 

I'his famous pilgrimage served many purposes. Like that of the Jews to 
Jerusalem, of the Christians to Jerusalem or Rome, it intensified the wor¬ 
shiper’s faith, and bound him by a collective emotional experience to his 
creed and to his fellow believers. In the pilgrimage a fusing piety brought 
together poor Bedouins from the desert, rich merchants from the towns, 
Berbers. African Negroes, Syrians, Persians, Turks, Tatars, .Moslem In¬ 
dians, Chinese-all wearing the same simple garb, reciring the same prayers 
in the same Arabic tongue; hence, perhaps, the moderation of racial distinc¬ 
tions in Islam, The circling of the Kaaba seems superstitious to the non- 
Moslem; but the Moslem smiles at similar custoitts in other faiths, U disturbed 
by the Christian rite of caring the god, and can understand it only as an ex- 
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rcmal symbol of spirimal comniuitbn and sustenance. All religions arc su¬ 
perstitions TO other faiths. 

And all religions, Jiowevcr noble in origin, soon carry an accrerion of su¬ 
perstitions rising naturally out of minds harassed and stupe lied by the fadgue 
of the body and the terror of the soul in the struggle for continuance* Most 
.Moslems believed in magic, and rarely doubted the ability of sorcerers to di¬ 
vine the future, to reveal hidden treasures, compel affection, afflict an enemy, 
cure disease, or w^ard off the evdl eye. Many belie%'ed in masic metamor- 
phoscs of men into animals or plants* or in miraculous transits through space; 
this is almost the framework of the /irahim Nights. Spirits were e^ieiy'wlierc, 
performing every manner of trick and enchantment upon mortals, and be¬ 
getting unwanted children upon careless women. Most Moslems, like half 
the Christian world, wore amulets as prorection against evil influences, con¬ 
sidered some days Incly^ other days unlucky, and believed that dreams 
might reveal the future, and that God sometimes spoke to man in dreams. 
Everyone in Islam, as in Christendom, accepted astrology; the skies were 
charred not only to fix the orientation of mosques and the calendar of re¬ 
ligious feasts, but to select a celesriaJly propitious moment for any important 
enterprise, and to detenriine the gencthlialogy of each individual—i*e., his 
character and fate as set by the position of the stars at his birth. 

Seeming to the outer world so indiscriminately one in ritual and belief, 
Islam was early divided into sects as numerous and furious as in Christendom. 
1‘hcrc were the martial, puritanic, democratic Kharijites; Murjj’ircs who 
held that no Aloslem would be everhstiugly damned; jabrites who denied 
free will and upheld absolute predestination; Qadarites who defended the 
freedom of the will; and many others; wc pay our respects to their sinceriry 
and omniscience, and pass on. But the Shi*ites belong inescapably to history. 
They overthrew the Umayyads. captured Persian, Egyptian, and Indian 
Islam, and deeply affected literature and philosophy. The Shta (i.c,, group, 
sect) had its origin in two murders—the assassination of Ali, and the slaughter 
of Huscln and his family, .A large minority' of .Moslems argued that since 
Mohammed was the chosen Apostle of .Allah, it must have been Allah’s in¬ 
tent that the Prophet’s descendants, inheriting some measure of his divine 
spint and purpose, should inherit his leadership in Islam* All caliphs except 
Aii seemed to them usurpers. They rejoiced when *AIi became caliph, 
mourned w’hcn he u'as murdered, and were profoundly shocked by Hu- 
scin’s death. .All and I lusein became saints in Shia worship; their shrines were 
held second in holiness only to the Kaaba and the Prophet's tomb* Perhaps 
influenced by Persian, Jewish, and Chr^mn ideas of a Messiah, and the 
Buddhist conception of Bodliisatrvas—repeatedly incarnatcil saints—the 
Shi*ites considered the descendants of Ali to be Imams (“exemplars”), i.e., 
infallible incarnations of divine wisdom. The eighth Imam was Riza, whose 
comb at .Mashhad, in northeastern Persia, is accounted the “Glory of the 
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Shia In 87 3 the Imam—Muhantmad ibn Hasan—disappeared 

in the twelfth year of his age; in Shta belief he did not die, but hides his time 
to reappear and lead the Shia Mosleim to universal suprcntacy and bliss. 

As in most religions, the various sects of Isbin felt toward one another an 
animosiry more intease than that with which they viesved the “infidels" in 
their midst. To these D/;ww.n*—Christians, Zoroastrians, Sabaeans, jews—the 
Umayyad caliphate offered a degree of toleration hardly equaled in contem¬ 
porary Christian lands. They were allowed the free practice of their faiths, 
and the retention of their churches, on condition that they wear a distinctive 
honey-colored dress, and pay a poll tax of from one to four dinars ($4-75 to 
S 19.00) per year according to their income. This tax fell only upon non- 
Moslems capable of military service; it was not levied upon monks, women, 
adolescents, slaves, the old, crippled, blind, or ver>'^ poor. In return the 
Dhhtmri xvere excused (or e.xcludcd) from military service, were exempt 
from the txvo and a half per cent tax for community charity, and received 
the protection of the government. Their testimony was not admitted in 
Moslem courts, but they were allowed self-government under their gvsti 
leaders, judges, and laws. The degree of toleration varied with dynasties; 
the Successors were spasmodically severe, the Umayyads generally lenient, 
the Abbasids alternately lenient and severe. Ontar I ejected all Jews and 
Chrisdans from Arabia as Islam's Edoly Land, and a questionable tradition 
a.'icrJbes to him a "Covenant of Omar" restraining their rights in general; but 
this edict, if it ever existed, was in pracdce ignored,*" and Omar himself con¬ 
tinued in Tg)'pt the allowances fonnerly made to the Christian churches by 
the Byzantine government. 

The Jews of the Near East had welcomed the Arabs as liberators. They 
suffered now divers disabiliries and occasional persecutions; but they stood 
tin equal temvs with Christians, u-ere free once more to live and worship in 
Jerusalem, and prospered under Islam in Asia, F.gypt, and Spain as never 
under Christian rule. Outside of .Arabia the Chrisriansof western Asia usually 
practiced their religion unhimlered; Syria remained predominantly Christian 
until the third Moslem centur>'; in the reign of Mantun (813-33) 
of f 1,000 Christian churches in Islam—as well as hundreds of sy nagogucs and 
fire temples. Christian festivals were freely and npenly celebrated; Christian 
pilgrims came in safety to visit Christian shrines in Palestine;*^ the Crusaders 
found large numbers of Christians in the Near East in the twelfth century; 
and Christian communities have survived there to this day. Christian heretics 
persecuted by the ptriarchs of Constantinople, Jerusalem, .Alexandria, or 
Antioch were now free and safe under a jMoslem rule that found their dis¬ 
putes quite unintelligible. In the ninth century the Moslem governor of An¬ 
tioch appointed a special guard to keep Christian sects from massacring one 
another at church,** Monasteries and nunneries flourished under the skeptical 
Umayyads; the Arabs admired the work of the monks in agriculture and 
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riTctainiiHon, acchujticU the wines of monastic vintage, and enjoyed, in trav¬ 
eling, the shade and hospitality’' of Christian cloisters. For a time relations 
between the rwo religions were so genial that Christians wearing crosses on 
their breasts conversed in mos(]ues with Moslem friends.*®! hc,\iohanimedan 
administrative bureaucracy had hundreds of Christian employees; Christians 
rose so frequently to high office as to provoke Moslem complaints. Sergius, 
father of St. John of Damascus, was chief finance minister to Abd-al-Malik, 
and John himself, last of the Greek Fathers of the Church, headed the council 
that governed Damascus.*" The Chrisrians of the East in general regarded Is¬ 
lamic rule as a lesser evil than that of the Byzantine g<>vcmment and church 
Despite or because of this (vdicy of trtlcranee in early Islam, the new faith 
won over to itself in tinic most of the Christians, nearly all the Zoroastrians 
and pagans, and many of the Jews, of Asia, Egypt, and Xorrh Africa. It was 
a 6scal advantage to share the faith of the ruling race; ca]irives in war could 
escape slavery by accepting .'Vllah, Mohammed, and circumcision. Gradually 
the non-Moslem populations adopted the Arabic language and dre^, the 
laws and faith of the Koran, Where [ lellenism, after a thousand years of 
masterv% had failed take rot)i, and Roman anus had left the native gods 
unconquered, and Byzantine orthodoxy had ra^cd rebellious heresies, Mo¬ 
hammedanism had secured, almost without proselytism, not only belief and 
n'orsbip, but a tenacious fidelity that quite forgen the superseded gods. E'rom 
China, Indonesia, and India through Persia. Syria, Arabia, and Egypt to Mo¬ 
rocco and Spain, the Mohammedan faith touched the hearts and f^ancies of 
a hundred peoples, governed their morals anti molded their lives, gave them 
consoling hopes and a strengthening pride, until today it owns the passionate 
allegiance of 350,000,000 souls, and through all political divisions makes them 
one. 


Hi. THE PEOPLE 

Under the Umayyads the Arabs constirured a ruling aristocracy, and en¬ 
joyed a sdpenti from the state; in return for these privileges, alt able-bodied 
.^rab males were subject at any time to military service. .As conquerors they 
were proud t»f their supjx>scdly unmbeed blood and pure speech. With keen 
genealogical consciousness the Arab added his father’s name to his own, as 
in Abdallah ibn (son of) Zobcir; sometimes he added his tribe and place of 
origin, and made a biography of a name, as in .Abu Bekr Ahmad ibn Jarir 
al-Azdi. Purity «f liloiid became a myth as the conquerors took conquered 
women as concubines, and reckoned their offspring as Arabs; but pride of 
blood and rank remained. The higher class of Arabs moved about on horse¬ 
back, clothed in white silk and a sword; the commoner walked in baggy 
trousers, convoluted turban, and pointed shoes; the Bedouin kept his fli:>wing 
gown, head shawl and band. Long drawers were prohibited by the Prophet, 
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but sonic Anbs ventured into them. AH classes affected jewelry. Women 
srimukted the malt fancy with tight bodices^ bright girdles, loose and color¬ 
ful skirts. They wore their hair in liangs at the front, curls at the side, braids 
at the back^ sometimes they filled it out with black silk threads; often they 
adorned it with gems or flowers. Increasingly after the year 715, when out 
of doors, they veiled the face below the eyes; in this way every woman could 
be romantic, for at any age the eyes of Arab women are perilously beautiful, 
\\'^omen matured at twelve and were old at forty; in the interval they inspired 
most of Arabic poetry, and maintained the race. 

The Moslem had no respect for celibacy, and never dreamed of perpetual 
continence as an ideal state; most Moslem saints married and bad children. 
Perhaps Islam erred in the opposite direction, and carried marriage to an 
extreme. It gave the sexual appetite so many outlets within the law that pros^ 
ritution diminished for a time under Moiiammed and the Successors; bur ex¬ 
haustion requires stimulation, and dancing girls soon played a prominent role 
in the life of even the most married Moslem male. .Moslem lirtr.irurc, being 
intended only for male eyes and eais, was soinecimcs as loose as male con- 
versadon in a Christian land; it contained a superabundance of deliberately 
erotic books; and .Moslem medical works gave much attention to aphrodisi¬ 
acs/® In strict Mohammedan law fornicadon and pederasty were to be pun¬ 
ched with death; bur the growth of wealth brought an easier ethic, punished 
fornication with thirty strokes, and winked at the spread of homosexual 
love.''* A class of professional homosexuals i 7 fnihhaJtn(!th) arose w'ho imitated 
the costume and conduct of women, plaited their hair, dyed their nails with 
henna, and performed obscene dances/* The Caliph Suleiman ordered the 
mubhanvath of .Mecc,a castrated; and the Caliph al-Hadi, coming upon tw-o 
women attendants in Lesbian relations, beheaded them on thespot."'* Despite 
such di.seouragcmcnt homo5e.xualism made rapid progress; a few years after 
al-Hadi it tvas prevalent at Harun’s court, and in the songs of his favorite 
poet Abu Nuwas.Tlie Mc«lcm male, separated from women before marriage 
bv purdah, and surfeited wdth them after marriage by the harem, fell into ir- 
regular relation.^; and women, secluded from all men but relatives, slipped 
into sinular perversions. 

The contact with Persia promoted both pederasty and purdah in Islam. 
The .^mhs had always feared, as well as admired, woman’s charms, and had 
revenged themselves for insrinccive subjection to them by the usual male 
doubts about her virtue and intelligence. “Consult women,” said Omar I, 
"and do the contrary of what they advise.”” But the Moslems of .Moham¬ 
med’s century had not secluded their women; the two sexes cxclumgcd visits, 
moved indiscriminately through the streets, and prayed together in the 
mosque.*' W’hen Musab ibn al-Zobcir asked liis wife Aisha why she never 
veiled her face, she answered: "Since Allah, may He remain blessed and ex¬ 
alted, hath put upon me the stamp of beauty, it is my v'lsh that the public 
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should view that bcautj-, and thereby recognize His grace unto them." ** 
UnderWalid 11 (743—4), however, the harcm-and-eunuch system tt>oV form, 
and purdah developed with it. Harm, like bar aw, meant forbidden, sacred; 
the seclusion of women tvas originaity due to their being tabu liecaiise of 
menstruation or childbirth; the harem was a sanctuary. The Moslem husband 
knew the passionate temper of the Oriental, felt a need to procect his women, 
and saw no escape from their adultery except through their incarceration. 
It became reprehensible for women to w'alk in the streets except for short 
distances and veiled; they could visit one another, but usually tbey traveled 
in curtained litters; and they ;vere never to be seen abroad at night. I'hcy 
w'cre separated from the men in the mosque by a screen or railing or gallery; 
linally they were excluded altogether;*'* and religion, which in Latin Chris¬ 
tendom has been described as a secondary sc.\ual characteristic of the female, 
became in Islam, as public worship, a prerogative of the male. Even more 
cruelly, women were forbidden the pleasure of shopping; they sent out for 
what they needed; and pedlars, usually w'omen, came to spread their wares 
on the harem floor. Rarely, except in the lower classes, did the women sit at 
table with their husbands. It was unlawful fora .Moslem to see the face of 
any woman except his wives, slaves, and near relatives, A physician was 
allow'cd to sec only the afEicted part of a woman patient. The man found 
the system very convenient; it gave him at home a maximum of opportunitj', 
and outside the home full freedom from surveillance or surprise. As for the 
women themselves, until the nineteenth centuiy% there is no etddence that 
they objected to purdah or the veil. They enjoyed the privacy, security, and 
comforts of the zenana, or women's quarters; thev resented as an insult any 
negligence of the husband in maintaining their seclusion; ““ and from their 
apparent prison the legal wives still played a lively part in liistory. Khaizuran, 
Harun’s mother, and Zobaida, his wife, rivaled in the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies the Influence and audacity of Alsha in the seventh, and enjoyed a mag¬ 
nificence hardly dreamed of by Mohammed’s wdves. 

The education of girls, in most ranks of the population, seldom went be¬ 
yond learning their prayers, a few chapters of the Koran, and the arts of the 
home. In the upper classes women received considerable instruction, usually 
by private tutors, but sometimes in sdiools and colleges;''' they learned 
poetry, music, and many varieties of needlework; some became scholars, 
even teachers. Several were famous for enlightened philanthropy. They were 
taught a brand of modesty adapted to their customs; surprised at the bath, 
they would cover Hieir faces first; they marveled at the immodesty of Euro¬ 
pean women who bared half their bosoms at a ball and embraced divers men 
in a dance; and they admired the forbearance of a God who did not strike 
such sinners dead."® 

As in most civilized countries, marriages were usually arranged by the 
parents. The father might marr)' his daughter to whomever he wished before 
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stiG bec^iniG of agc^ after that she might choose. Girls were usually married 
by the age of n%'elvc, and veere mothers at thirteen or footrecn; some married 
at nine or ten; men married as early as fifteen. I'hc betrothal, or marriage 
contract, pledged the groom logive her a dowr)'; this remained her property 
through marriage and divorce. The groom was rarely allowed rosee the face 
of his bride before marriage. The wedding followed eight or ten days after 
the betrothal; it required no priest, but was accompanied by brief prayers; 
it involved music, feasting, a ‘‘shower” of gifts, and a gay illumination of the 
bridegroom’s street and house. After many ceremonies the husliand. in the 
privacy of the bridal chamber, drew aside the veil of his wife, and said, “In 
the name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful.”'^ 

If this belated examination left the groom dissatisfied, he might at once 
send the wife back to her parents with her dowry. Polygamy in Islam was 
more often succeiaivc than simultaneous; only the rich could afford plural 
wives,** Facility of divorce made it possible for a .Moslem ro have almost any 
number of successive mates; Ali had loo;** Ibn al-Tciyib, a dver of Baghdad 
who lived to be cightv-five, is repfirted to have married 900 wives.“ In addi¬ 
tion TO xi'ives a Moslem might have any number of concubines; I Inrun con¬ 
tented himself with zoo. but aKMutawakkil, we are told, had 4000. each 
of whom shared his bed for 3 ni^ht.*' Some slave merchants trained female 
slaves in music, song, and sexual seduction, and then sold them as concubines 
for as much as 100,000 dirhems ($80,000).*" But we must not think of the 
usual harem as a private brothel. In most cases the concubines became moth¬ 
ers, and prided themselves on the number and gender of their children; and 
there were manv instances of render affection hctxt'ccn master and concu¬ 
bine. Legal wives accepted concubinage as a matter of course. Zobaida, wife 
of 1 iarun, presented him with ten concubines.*' In this way a man’s house¬ 
hold might contain as many children as an American suburb. A son of 
U'alid I had sixty sons and an unrecorded number of daughters. Eunuchs, 
forbidden by the Ktiran. became a necessary appendage to the harem; Chris¬ 
tians and Jews prticipared in importing or manufacturing them; caliphs, 
vi/iors. and magnates paid high prices fur them; and soon these cunning 
caitrati subjected many phases of Moslem government to their narrow 
competence. In the early centuries after the conquest this harem system pre¬ 
vented the .Arabs from being ethnically nt»nrhed bs' the conquered piopula- 
rion. and multiplied them to a number needed to nile their spreading rc.ilm. 
Possibly it had some eugenic effect from the free fertility of the ablest men; 
bur after Mamun polygamy iKCame a source of moral and physical deterio¬ 
ration, and—as mouths tjrcw faster than food-of increasing poverty and dis¬ 
content. 

The position of woman within marriage svas one of sacred subjection. She 
could have only one husband at a time, and could divorce him only at 
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considerable cost. The in fidelities of her husband were quite beyond her 
ken, and were accounted moraify negligible; her own infidelity -u'as pun¬ 
ishable wirh death. It is remarkable how many adulteries she managed to 
commit despite her handicap. She was reeiled and revered, belittled and sup¬ 
pressed, and in most cases was loved with passion and tenderness. “For my 
wife,'* said Abu’J Atiyya, “I will gladly renounce all the prizes of life and 
all the wealth of the world”;^such professions were frcquenr,and sometimes 
sincere. In one matter the Moslem lAife was favored as compred with some 
European women. W'hatever property she received was whoJIv at her dis¬ 
posal, not subject to any claim of her husband or his creditors. "Within the 
security of the zenana she spun, wove, sewed, managed the household and 
the children, played games, ate sweets, gossiped and intrigued. She was 
expeted to bear many children, as economic assets in an agricultural and 
patriarchal society; the estimation in which she was held depended chiefly 
upon her fertility; “a piece of old matting lying in a comer,** said Mohammed, 
“is better than a barren wife.”''* Nevertheless ahorrion and contraception 
were widely practiced in the harem. .Miduives transmitted ancient tech¬ 
niques, and physicians offered new ones, .Al-Rari {d. 914) included in his 
OttintejsfJice of Experience a section “on the nreans of preventing concep¬ 
tion,*' and listed twentv'-four, meehanical or chemicaL^ Ibn Sina (Avi¬ 
cenna, 98o-to}7), in his famous Qitmm, gave tu'entv contraceptive recipes. 

In nonsexual morals the Mohammedan did not differ appreciably from the 
Christian, The Koran more definitely denounced gambling ;md intoxication 
(v, 90); but some gantbling and much drinking continued in both civili¬ 
zations. Corruption in govemiiient and judiciary’' flourished in Islam as in 
Christendom. In general the .Moslem seems to have excelled t!ie Christian in 
commercial morality,** fidelity to his word, and loyalt)’’ to treaties signed;*** 
fialadin was by common consent the best gentleman of the Crusades. The 
Moslems \vere honest about lying; they allowed a lie to save a life, to patch 
up a quarrel, to please a wife, to deceive in u’ar the enemies of the faith.*® 
Alosicni manners were both forma! and genial, and Moslem speech was heavy 
wirh complimeitts and polite hyperbole. Like the Jews, the Aloslems greeted 
one another with a solemn bow and salutation: “Peace [sj/umr] be with 
you”; and the proper reply of every Moslem was, "On you be jwacc, and the 
mercy and blessings of God.** Hospitality was universal and generous. Clean¬ 
liness was a function of income; the poor were neglected and encrusted, the 
well-to-do were scrubbed, manicured, anti perfumed. Circumcision, though 
nor mentioned in the Koran, u'a,s taken for granted as a precaution of hy¬ 
giene; boys underwent the operation at five or six,'*'* Private baths were a 
luxurv' of the rich, but public bathluiuscs were numerous; Baghdad tn the 
tenth century, we arc told, had 17,000,°^ Perfumes and incense vvere popular 
wirh men as well as with women. Arabia was famous of old for its frankin- 
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ccnsc and myrrh^ Persia for its oil of ruses or violets or jastiiine. Gardens of 
shrubs, flowers, and fruit trees uxrc attached to many homes; and flowers 
U'crc loved, above all in Persia, as the very fragrance of life. 

How did these people amuse themselves? Largely with feasting, veneiy' 
in both senses, flirtation, poetry, music, and song; to which the lower orders 
added cockfights, ropedanccts, jugglers, magicians, puppets. , . , And 
from -Avicenna’s Qjnufi that the Moslems of the tenth century had nearly 
all the sports and physical foibles of our time; boxing, wrestling, running, 
archery', throwing the javelin, gjinnastics, fencing, riding, polo, croquet, 
weight lifting and ball playing with mallet, hockey stick, or bat.“ Games of 
chance being forbidden, cards and dice were not much used; backgammon 
was popular; chess was allowed, though Mohammed had denounced the 
carving of the pieces in the likeness of men. Horse racing was p>opular. and 
w'as patronijted by the caliphs; in one program, we are informed, 4000 horses 
took part. I lunting remained the most aristocratic of sports, less violent than 
In Sasanian times, and often subsiding into falconry. Captured animals U'ere 
sometimes used as petS; some families had dogs, others monkeys; some caliphs 
kept lions or tigers to awe subjecLs and ambiissadors. 

V\"hen the Arabs cciiiqucrcd Syria they were still half-barbarous tribes, 
recklessly' brave, violent, sensual, passionate, superstitious, and skeptical. 
Islam softened some of these qualities, bur most of them survived. Probably 
the cruelties recorded of the caliphs were no worse in total than those of 
contemporary Christian kings, Byzantine, Merovingian, or Norse; but they 
\vcre a disgrace to any civilizadon. In 717 Suleiman, on pilgrimage to .Mecca, 
invited his courtiers to try their swords on 400 Greeks recently' captured in 
war; the invitation was accepted and the 400 men were beheaded In merry 
sport as the Caliph looked on.'’® Al-Mutawakkil, enthroned, cast into prison 
a vizier tvho had, some y'ears before, treated him with indignity'; for weeks 
rite prisoner was kept awake to the point of insanity'; tlien he was allowed to 
sleep for twenty-four hours; so strengthened, he was placed between boards 
lined with spikes, which prevented his moving without self-laceration; so 
he lay in agony for days rill he dled.^'® Such savagery', of course, was ex¬ 
ceptional; normally the .Moslem was the soul of courtesy, humanity, and 
tolerance. He was, if we may describe the mythical average, quick of appre¬ 
hension and wit; excitable and la?.y, easily amuscri and readily cheerful; find¬ 
ing content in simplicity, bearing misfortune calmly, accepting all events 
with patience, dignity, and pride. Starting on a long journey, the .Moslem 
cook his grave linen with him, prepared at any time to meet the Great Scav¬ 
enger; overcome in the desert by e.vhausiion or disease, he would bid the 
others go on, would pcrfoim his final ablutions, hollow out a pit for his grave, 
wrap himself in his winding sheet, lie down in the trench, and wait for the 
coming of death, and a natural burial by the wind-blown sands." 
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IV. THE GOI'ERNMENT 

Thporeiicallv, in the gcnerarion after Mohammed, Islam was a democratic 
republic in the' ancient se^nsc: all free adult males were to share in choosing die 
ruler and determining policv- Actually the Coinniander of the Faithful was 
chosen, and policy w^ decided, by a small group of notables in Medina, Tliis 
w'3s to be expected; men being by nature unequal in Intelligence and scruple, 
detnocracy must at best be relative; and in communities with poor comniunica* 
rion and liniiicd schooling some form of altgirchy is inevitable. Since war and 
democmev are enemies, the expansion of Islam promoted one-man rale; urmy of 
command and quickness of decision were required by a martial and imperialist 
plicy. Under the Umayyads the government became frankly monarchical, 
and the caliphate was transmitted by succession or trial of arms, 

Again theoretically, the caliphate was a retipous rather than a political office- 
the caliph was first of all the head of a religious group, Islam; and his primarx' 
duti' was to defend the faith; in theorr' the caliphate was a theocracy, a govem- 
mciit by God through religioii. The caliph, however, was not a ppe or a priest, 
nor could he issue new decrees of the faith. In practice he enjoyed nearly absolute 
power, limited by no pariiament. no hereditary aristocracy, no priesthood, but 
only by the Kora'n-which his paid pundits could interpret at his will. Under this 
despotism there was some democracy of upprtunitj"; any man might rise to 
high office unless both his parents were slaves. 

The Arabs, recognizing that they had conquered decadent but wcU-oiganizcd 
societies, took over in Syria the Byzantine, in Persia the Sasanian, administrative 
5>-5tem; essentially tlic old order of life in the Near East continued, and even the 
Hellenic-Oriental culture, overleaping the barrier of language, revived In ,\loslem 
science and philosopliy. Under rhe AbbasiJs a complex sprem of central, provin¬ 
cial, and local government too'k form, operated by a bureaucracy that suffered 
little interruption from royal assassinations and place revolutions. At the head 
of the administrative structure was the ha jib or chamberlain. who in theory 
merely managed ceremony, but in practice accumulated power by controlling 
entry to the caliph. Next in rank, but (after ,\Ianmf) suprior in pou er, was tlic 
vizier, who appointed and supn'ised the officials of tlie govemment, and guided 
the policy of the state. The leading bureaus were those of taxation, accounts, 
correspondence, police, posr, and a department of grievances, which became a 
court of appeal from judicbl or administrative decisions. Next to the amy in 
the caliph's affections vi-as rhe bureau of revenue; here all the prvasive pertinacity 
of the Byzantine tax collectors was emulated, and great sunti were sluiced from 
the nation’s economy to maintain the govemment and the govemofs. The annual 
revenue of the caliphate under Hanin al-Rash id exceeded 5jo,ooo,ooo dirhems 
{$41,400,000) ill money, to which were added now Jncakukblc taxes in kind.^* 
There was no national dcbt; on the contrary', the treasury in 786 hid a balance 
of 900,000,000 dirhems, 

Tlic public post, as under the Persians and Romans, served only the govem¬ 
ment and very' important prsons; its chief use was to transmit intelligence and 
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directives betw'ccii the provinces smd the capitdl, but it served also as a vehicle 
of espionage by the vizier upon local ofHcctv. The SA'^stem issued itineraries, avail¬ 
able lo merchants and pilgrims, giving the names of the various stations, and the 
distances bccxi'Cen them;; these itineraries were the basis of Arable geography, 
Pigeons were trained and used as letter farriers—the first such use knou n to hls- 
Additional “Intelligence" was provided by travelers and merchants, 
and in Baghdad 1700 “aged women" scnxd as spies. No amount of sunTillsncc, 
however, could check the Oriental-Occidental appetite for “stpiecite" or "graft,” 
The provincial governors, as in Roman days, expected their tenure of office to 
reimburse them for the expenses of their climb and the tribulations of their 
descent. The caliphs occasionally forced them to disgorge their accumulations, 
or sold this right of sf|uce*ing to the newly appoinred government; sO' Vusuf ibn 
Omar extracted 76,000,000 dirhem-s from his predecessors in the government of 
Iraq, Judges were well paid, yet they tfK) could be influenced by the generous; 
and Mohammed {says a tradition) was convinced diar out of three judges at least 
rw'o would gn to hell.” 

The law by which the great realm was ruled claimed to deduce iKclf from 
the Koran. In Islam, as in Judaism, law and religion were one; everv crime was 
a sin, cvers' sin a crime; and jurisprudence was a branch of theology. As conquest 
extended the reach and responsibilities of Aiohammed’s impromptu legislation, 
and puzzled it with cases unforeseen in the Koran, the Moslem jurists invented 
Traditions that implicitly or explicitly met their need; hence the Hadith became a 
second source of Alohammedan law’. By strange but repeated coincidence these 
useful traditions echoed the principles and judgments of Roman and Bvzaniinc 
law', and still more of the Alishna or Gcmara of die Jews.’’ The growing mass 
and complcxitv of legal traditions gave sustenance and high status to the legal 
profession in Islam; the jurists (faqihs) w'ho c.xpoundcd or applied the law 
acquired by die tench ccnruri' almost the power and sanctitx’ of a priestly class. 
As in twelfrh-ccnturY France, they allied themselves with the monarchsup¬ 
ported the absolutism of the .Abbasids, and reaped rich rewards. 

Four famous schools of lasv took form in orthodox Isbin. .Miu Hanifa ibn 
Thabit (d, 767) revolutionized Koranic law' by his principle of analogical inter- 
precaiion. A law* originally enacted for a desert community, he argued, must be 
interpreted analogously, not literally, when applied to aii industrial or urban 
sneiet}'; on this ha.sis he sanctioned mortgage loans and interest (forbidden in the 
Koran), much as Hillel bad done in Palestine eight ccniuiics before. “The legal 
rule," said Hanifa, “is not the same os the rules of grammar and logic. It expresses 
a general custom, and changes u'ith the circumstances that produced it."^* 
Against this liberal philosophy of progressive law' the conservatives of .Medina 
put fonh a strong defender in Malik ibn Anas {715-95). Basing his system on a 
study of 1700 juridical Hadirh, .Malik proposed that since most of these traditions 
had arisen in .Medina, the consensus of opinion in .Medina should be the criterion 
of interpretAtion of both the Hadith and the Koran. Muhammad al-Shafii (7S7- 
8ro), living in Baghdad and Cairo, thought that infallibilicv' should have a wider 
base than .Medina, and found !n the general conscasus of the whole Moslem com¬ 
munity' the final test of legality’, orthodoxy, and muh. His pupil .Ahmad ibn 
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Hanbal (780-855) considered this criterion too wide and vague, and founded a 
fpurth school on the principle tliar law should be dercroiined exclusively by the 
Koran and the traditions. He denounced tlte rationalism of the Mutazilitcs in 
philosophy, was jailed for orthodoxy by al-Mainiin. but held so valiantly to his 
conservative position tliat when he died almost the entire population of Baghdad 
attended hU f uneral. 

Despite this centuri’-lorig debate, the four schools of law recognized by ortito- 
dox Islam agreed in derail as much as they differed in principle. They all assumed 
the divine origin of the Moslem kw. and the necessity- of divine origin for any law 
adequate to control a natural^' lawless mankind. Tlicy all entered into such 
minute regulation of conduct and ritual as only Judaism could equah they pre¬ 
scribed the correct use of toothpicks and matrimonial rights, the proper dress of 
the sexes; and the moral arrangement of the hair. One legist never ate watermelon 
because he could not find, in cither rhe Koran or the Hadith, the canonical method 
for such an operation.” The multiplicity of enactments M ould have stifled human 
development; bur legal fictions and condoned evasions reconciled the rigor of 
The law with the flow and vigor of life. Even so, and despite the wide acceptance 
of the liberalizing Hanalitc code, Mohammedan law tended to he too conserva¬ 
tive, too inflexibly mortised in orthDdo.xy to allow a free evolution of economy, 
morals, and thought. 


With these provisos W'c must concede that the early caliphs, from Abu 
Bekr to al-Mamun, gave successful organization to human life ov'cr a wide 
area, and may be counted among the ablest rulers in history. They might 
have devastated or confiscated everything, like the Mongols or the Niagyars 
or the raiding Norse; instead they merely taxed. W'hen, Omar cont|ucred 
EgA'pt he rejected the advice of Zobeir to divide the land among his follow¬ 
ers, and the Giliph confirmed his judgment: “Leave it,” said Omar, “in the 
people’s hands to nurse and fructify.’* Under the caliphal government lands 
were measured, records were systematically kept, mads and canals were mul¬ 
tiplied or maintained, rivers w'ere banked to prevent floods; Iraq, now half 
desert, W'as again a garden of Eden; Palestine, recently so rich in sand and 
stones, was fertile, wealthy, and populous.^* Doubtless the c?ip!oi ration of 
simplicity and weakness by cleverness and strength M-cnt on under this sys¬ 
tem as under all governments; but the caliphs gave reasonable protection to 
life and labor, kept career open to talent, promoted for three to six centuries 
the prosperity of areas never so prosperous again, and stimulated and sup¬ 
ported such a flourishing of education, literature, science, philostiphy, and 
art as made western Asia, for five centuries, the most civili?.ed region in the 
world. 


V, THE CITIES 

Before searching out the men and the works that gave meaning and dis¬ 
tinction to tliis civilization "we must try to visualize the environment in which 
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They lived. Civilii'jirian is mml in base but urban in form; men must gather 
in dries to provide for one another audiences and stimuli- 

Moslem toviTis were nearly^ all of modest si?.e, with io,ooo souls or less, 
cramped into a small and usually walled area for protection against raid or 
sicgC} with unlit streets of dust or mud, and little stucco houses hugging their 
privacy behind a forbidding continuum of external wall; all the glory of the 
to«Ti was concentrated in the mosque. But here and there rose the cities 
in, which Moslem civilizacion touched its summits of beauty, learning, and 
happiness. 

In Moslem sentiment both Mecca and Medina were holy cities, one as the 
seat of tlie ancient Arab shrine and the birthplace of the Prophet, the other 
as his refuge and home. M'alid II rebuilt in splendor the modest mosque at 
Medina; at VValid's urging, and for 80,000 dinars, the Byzantine emperor 
sent forty loads of mosaic stones, and eighty craftsmen from Egypt and 
Greece; the Moslems complained that their Prophet's mosque was being 
built by Christian infidels. [!)cspicc the Kaaba and this mosque, the txvo cities 
took on under the L'mayyads an aspect of worldly pleasure and luxury that 
would have shocked the earlier caliphs, and must have gladdened the trium¬ 
phant Quraish. The spoils of conquest had flowed into M edina, and had been 
distributed chiefly to its citizens; pilgrims were coining to Mecca in greater 
number, and with richer offerings than ever before, enormously stimulating 
trade. The holy cities became centers of wealth, leisure, gaiety, and song; 
palaces and suburban vilks housed an aristocracy surfeited w-ith servants and 
slaves; concubines accumulated, forbidden wine flow'cd, singers strummed 
pleasantly sad melodies, and poets multiplied rhymes of war and love. At 
Medina the beautiful Suqainah, daughter of the martj'rcd Huscin, presided 
over a salon of poets, jurists, and statesmen. Her wit, charm, and good taste 
set a standard for all Islam; she could not count her successive husbands on 
her jeweled fingers; and in some instances she made it a condition of marriage 
that she should retain full freedom of action.'* The Umayyad spirit of 
joie de wvTe had conquered the abstemious puritanism of Abu Bekt and 
Omar in the must sacred centers of Islam. 

Jerusalem was also a holy city to Islam. .Already in the eighth century the 
.^rabs predominated in its population. The Caliph Abd-al-Malik, envying 
the splendor with which the church of the Holy &pulcher had been restored 
after its destruction by Khosm Parvez, lavished the revenues of Egypt to 
surpass that shrine with a group of structures known to the Moslem world 
as Al-Hurmr atSbcirif (the venerable sanctuary). At the south end was built 
(691-4) Ai-Ahijid a!-Aq^it^‘*'Thc Farther Mosque"—so named after a pas¬ 
sage in the Koran (xvLi, t), It was ruined by earthquake in 746, restored in 
785, and often modified; but the nave goes back to Abd-al-Malik, and most 
of the columns to Justinian's basilica in Jerusalem, Muqaddasi conadered it 
more beautiful than the Great .Mosque at Damascus. Somewhere in the sacred 
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enclosure, it was said, Mohamnicd had met Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, and 
had prayed with them; near by he had seen the rock (reckoned by Israel 
to be the center of the world) where Abraham had thought to sacrifice 
Isaac, and Moses had received the lArk of the Covenant, and Solomon and 
Herod had built their temples; from chat rock Mohammed had ascended into 
heaven; if one but had faith he could see in the rock the footprints of the 
Propher. in 684, when the rebel Abdallah ibn Zobeir held Mecca and re¬ 
ceived the revenues of its pilgnms, Abd-al-iMalik, anxious to attract some of 
this sacred revenue, decreed that thereafter this rock should replace the Evaaba 
as the object of pious pilgrimage. Over that historic stone liis artisans (691) 
raised in Syrian-Byzantine style the famous “Dome of the Rock,” which soon 
ranked as the third of the ’‘four wonders of the Moslem world” (the others 
were the mosques of Mecca, Medina, and Damascus), It was not a mosque, 
but a shrine to house the rock; the Crusaders erred twice in calling it the 
“iMos<]ue of Omar." Upon an octagonal building of squared stones, 528 feet 
in circuit, rises a dome, tt i feet high, made of wood externally covered with 
gilded brass. Four elegant portals—their lintels faced by splendid repoussi 
bron?,e plates—lead into an interior divided into diminishing octagons by 
concentric colonnades of polished marbles; the magnificent columns were 
taken from Roman ruins, the capitals o'cre Bj^jxnrinc. The spandrels of the 
arches are distinguished by mosaics depicting trees with all the delicacy of 
a Courbet; even finer arc the ir^osaics of the drum below t!ie dome. Running 
around the comice of the outer colonnade, in yellow letters on blue tiles, is 
an inscription in Kufic—the angular chamcter.s favored in Kufa; Saladin had 
it sec up in 1187; it is a lovely example of this unique fomi of architectural 
decoration. Within the colonnade is the massive, shapeless rock, lOo feet 
around. "At dawn," wrote Muqaddasi, 

when the light of the sun first strikes on the cupola, and the drum 
refiecES his rays, (hen is this edifice a marvelous sight to behold, and 
such that in all Islam I have never seen (he ctjual; neither have 1 heard 
tell of aught built in pagan times that rivals in grace this Dome of the 
Rock,*® 

Abd-al-Malik's plan to make this monument-replace the Kaaba failed; had 
it succeeded, Jerusalem would have been the center of all the three faiths 
that competed for the soul of medieval man. 

But Jerusalem was not even the capital of the province of Palestine; that honor 
went to al-Ramlah. Many places that are nutv poor villages were in Moslem days 
flourishing (ow-m. “Aqqa" (Acre) “is 3 large city, spaciously laid out," wrote 
Muqadda-si in 985; "Sidon is a large ciev, surrouiided hy gardens and trees," 
wrote Tdrhi in 1154. *Tvre is a beautiful place " wrote Yaqubi in 891, built on a 
rock iutring out into the Mcditeiranean; "its inns are five or six stories high,” 
WTOtc Nasir-i-Khosru in 1047, "and great is the quantity of w ealth exposed m ns 
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clean bazaars.* Tripoli, in the north, had **a fine harbor, capable of holding 

thousand ships.*' Tiberias was famous for its hot springs and its jasmines. Of 
Nazareth the Moslem traveler Yaqut wrote in i zz^; “Here tvas bom the Messiah 
Isa, the son of Marjam-^pcace be upon him!,,, But the people of this place cast 
dishonor upon her, saying that from all time no virgin has ever bome a child.** ** 
Baalbek, said \ aqubi, *'is one of the finest towns in Syria*’j “prosperous and plcas^ 
ant, added .Muqaddasi. . 4 ntinch was second only to Damascus among the cities 
of Syria; ilic Moslems held it from 655 to 9<!4, the B>'zantines then till 1084; the 
iMohammedan geographers admired its many beautiful Christian churches, its 
rising terraces of prert\‘ homes, ib lush gardens and parks, rhe running water in 
cvcr\' house. Tarsus was a major citj’; Ibn Hawqal (978) reckoned its male adults 
at roo,oao; the Greek Rmperor Xicephoms recaptured it in 96), dcsiroved all the 
mesques, and burned all the Konns, .\Jeppo was enriched by the junction there 
of two caravan routes; the city "Is populous and built of stone,” uxotc Muqad- 
dasi; “shady streets, with rows of shops, lead to each of the gates of the mosque”; 
in that shrine was a mihrab famous for the beauty of its carved ivory and wood, 
and a minbar “most exquisite to liehold”; near by were five colleges, a hospital, 
and sbe Christian churches, I loms (the ancient £incsa) “is one of die largest cities 
in Syria,” WTOtc ^’aqubi in 891; “nearly all its streets and markets arc paved w ith 
stones,” wrote Tstakhri in 950; “the women here,*' said .Vluqaddast, “arc beautiful, 
and famous for their fine skin.*’ ** 

The eastward sweep of the Arab empire favored for its capital a site more 
central than either Mecca or Jerusalem; and the Umayyads wuicly chose Da- 
mascits-alrcady heavy with centuries when the Arabs m me. Five'eonveipng 
.streams made its hinterJand the “Garden of the Earth,** fed a hundred public 
fountains, 3 hundred public barbs, and j 20,000 gardens,'^ and flowed out 
westward into a “Valley of Violets” nvelvc miles long and three miles wide. 
"Damascus,*’ said Idrisi, “is the most delightful of airCod's cities.” In the 
heart of the towm, amid a population of some 140,000 souls, rose the palace 
of the caliphs, built by Muawiya I, gaudy with gold and marble, briltiant 
with mosaics in Boors and walls, cool with ever-flowing fountains and ca.s- 
cadcs. On the north side stood the Great Alosqiie, one of ^71 mosques in the 
city, and the sole sun iving relic of Umayyad Damascus. In Roman days a 
temple of Jupiter had adorned rhe site; on its ruins Thcodosiu.s 1 had built 
(3.79^ cathedral of St. John the Haptisr. W alid I, alioiir 705, pro|>osed 
to the Christians that the cathedral should l>e remodeled and form part of a 
new mosque, and promised to give them ground and materials for another 
cathedral anywhere else in the cit>% They protested, and w^amed him that “it 
is written in our books that he who destroys this church will choke to death"; 
but W alid began the destruction with his own hands. The whole land tax 
of the empire, we are told, was devoted for seven years to the coiKtructioii 
of the mosque; in addition a large sum was given to' the Christians to finance 
a new cathedral. Artists and artisans were brought in from India, Persia, Con¬ 
stantinople, Eg>^pt. Libya, Tunis, and Algeria; all together 12,000 workmen 
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w‘erc employed, and the task was completed in eigliT years, .Moslem travelers 
unanimously describe it as tfic most magnificent smicturc in [slam; and the 
Ablmid caliph-s al-Mahdi and al-Mamun—no lovers of the Umayyads or 
Damascus—ranked ir above all ocher buddings on the earth. great battle- 
men red wall, with interior colonnades, enclosed a spacious marble-paved 
court. On the south side of this enclosure rose the most]ue, built of squared 
stones and guarded bv three minarets—one of which is the oldest in Islam. 
Ground plan and decoration were Byr^antine, and were doubtless induenced 
by St. Sophia, The roof and dome—fifty feet in diameter—were covered with 
plates of lead. The interior, 439 feet long, wa-s divided into nave and aisles 
by two tiers of white marble columns, from whose gold-pi a ted Corinthian 
capirals sprang round or horseshoe arches, the first .Moslem examples of this 
latter form.* The mosaic floor was covered with carpets; the w'alls «’cre 
faced \tnth colored marble mosaics and enameled tilesj si.\ beautiful grilles 
of marble divided the interior; in one wall, facing Mecca, a niihrab lined 
srith gold, silver, and precious stones. Lighting was effected through seventy- 
four windows of coloreti glass, and i i ,000 lamps. “If,” said a traveler, “a man 
were to sojourn here a hundred years, and pondered each day on w hat he 
saw, he would see something new ever)' day.” i\ Greek ambassador, allowed 
to enter ir, confessed to his associates: “1 had told our Senate that the power 
of the Arabs would soon pass away; bur now, seeing here bow they have 
built, I know that of a surety their dominion will endure great length of 
dap.” t 

Striking northeast from Damascus across the desert, one came to Raqqa on the 
Euphrates, royal scat of llarun al-Rashid; and then through ITatra and across 
the Tigris to Mosul; farther northeast lay Tabriz, whose finest age was still to 
come; then, to the ea,vt, Tehran (as yet a minor town), Danighan, and—east of the 
Caspian-Gurgan. In the tenth century this was a provincial capital noted for its 
cultured princes; the greatest of them, fihanis al-Maali Qabus, was a poet and 
scholar who sheltered Avicenna at his court, and left behind him, as his tomb, a 
gigantic tower 167 feet high, rhe Gimbad-i-Qabus, the only smicturc standing 
of a once populous and prosperous citj'. Along the northern n>ute to the cast lay 
Nishapur, still melodious in Omar Khav yam’s verse; Mashhad, the .Mecca of Shia 
Moslems; Merv, capital of a once mighty province; and-osually beyond the 
reach of the caliph's tasgatherers—Bokhara and Samarkand. Over the mountain 
ramies to rhe south lav Ghaioii. Poets tell of i\lahmud s great palaces there, and 
of “tall rowers that amaiecd the moon”; still stand the “Triumphal Tower of 

* The oldest known foirn of the horseshoe irch appeats in a «ve tenipte at Nasik, India, e. 
second certurv' a/:,;*" it was used in a Christian ehureli at Nisibs tn .Mesoputainia in a.d. 

h The CJeeat Mtisi|ue of Damascus sulfsred by fire in ioiSq, was restontd, uys burnt almost to 
the ground bv Tiiiiur in 1400, was rebuilc, and was severely in(uied by fire in 184^; since then 
plaster and wbitesvash have replaced the medieval decoration. On otic wail of the nicis^ue nray 
still be seen the iriscrintiort that had (ivTriiunj[ rhe Unicl of the Christian church, and which the 
M<«lcms ne ver era-ied; “Thy fcingdotn, O Christ, is an everlasting kuigdom. and Thy donimion 
endure th forever," " 
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Mahmud, and the mare omate tower of Ala^ud IL Aioving baek wcstu'ard, one 
could find in the eleventh centurv' a dozen pra^pc^^lu,'i cities in Iran—Hcrac^ Shim 
{with its famoos gardens and lovely mosque), Yazd, Isfahan, Kashan, Qasvint 
Qum, Honiadan, Kiimanshah, Saniana; and in Iraq the pKipulaus cities of Basra 
and Kufa- Ever)'where the traveler could see shining domes and sparkling min¬ 
arets, colleges and libraries, palaces and gardens* hospital and baths, and the dark 
and narrow alleys of the etema! poor. And at last Baghdad. 

‘"Blessed be Baghdadi"' cried the poet Anw ari— 


Blessed be the site of Baghdad, seat of learning and art; 

None can point in the world to a citj' her equal; 

Her suburbs vie in beauty w^ich the blue vault of the sky; 

Her climate rivals the life-giving breezes of heaven; 

Her stones in their brightness rh^al diamonds and rubies; . . • 

The banks of the Tigris with their lovely damsels surpass Kullakh; 

The gardens filled wkh lovely nymphs equal Kashmir; 

And thousiuids of gondolas on the water 
Dance and sparkle like sunbeams in the air.** 

ft ^vas an old Babyloruan city, and not far from ancient Babylon; bricks bear¬ 
ing Nebuchadrezzar^s name were found in 1848 under the Tigris there. It 
throve under the Sasanian kings; after the iVloslem conquest it became the 
seat of several Christian monasteries* mostly Nesrorian. From these monks, 
we are cold, the Caliph abMansur learned that the site was cool in summer, 
and free from the mosquitoes that harassed Kufa and Basra. Perhaps the 
Caliph thought it advisable to put some distance between himself and those 
unruly cities* already swelling wdeh a rcvolurionary prolctanat; and doubt- 
less he saw^ strategic advantage In a site safely inland^ yet m touch by water* 
Through the Tigris and the major canals, with all the cities oq the tw'o rivers, 
and then through the Gulf wTth all the ports of the world. So in 763 he 
transferred his residence from Hashiniiya* and the governmental oiKccs from 
Kufa, to Baghd.idt surrounded the site w'ith a threefold circular wall and a 
moat, changed its official name from Baghdad {‘"Gift of God**) to Medinat- 
a!-Salam C*Cit>' of Peace”), and eniplov^ed 100,000 men to build in four years 
great brick palaces for hinvself* his relatives, and the bureaus of the govern¬ 
ment. At the center of this “Round City of al-Mansur” rose the caliphal pal¬ 
ace, called the “Golden Gate” from its gilded entrancet or the "Green Dome” 
from its gleaming cupola. Outside the walls, and directly on the west bank 
of the Tigris, al-Mansur built a summer residence, the ”Palace of Eternity"'; 
here* for most of hts years* Harun al-Rashid made his home. From the tvin- 
dows of these palaces one might sec a hundred vessek unloading on the docks 
the wares of half the earth. 

In 768, to provide his son al-j\lahdi with independent quarters, d-Mansur 
built a palace and a mosque on the eastern or Persian side of the riven Around 
rhese buildings a suburb grew, Rusafa, connecred with the Round City by 
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rwo bridges rcsring on boats. As most of the caliphs after 1 larun made their 
dwelling in this suburb^ it soon outstripped the city of Mansur in sl^c and 
wealth; after Harun “Baghdad” means Rusafa. From the royal centers, on 
cither side of the Tigris, narrow crooked streets, designed to elude the sun, 
led our their chasms of noisy shops to the residenria! districts of the well-to- 
do. Each craft had its street or mart—perfumers, basket weavers, wire-pullers 
{in the literal sense), money-changers, silk w'eavers, booksellers. . . . Ov'er 
the shops and beyond them were the homes of the people. Almost all dwell¬ 
ings bur those of the rich were of unbaked brick, made for a lifetime, but not 
for much longer. Wc have no reliable statistics of the population; pt:obably 
it reached 800,000; some authorities estimate it at 2,000,000;'" in any case it 
was in the tenth century the largest cit)' in the world, with the possible 
exception of Constantinople. There was a crowded Christian qnancr, with 
churches, monasteries, and schools; Nestorians, .Monophysites, and orthodox 
Christians had there their separate conventicles, Harun rebuilt and enlarged 
an early mosque of al-Mansur, and al-.Mutadid rebuilt and enlarged this 
mosque of Harun. Doubtless several hundred additional mosques served the 
hopes of the people. 

While the poor solaced life with heaven, the rich sought heaven on earth. 
In or near Baghdad they raised a thousand splendid marusions, villas, palaces— 
simple without, but “within, nothing but azure and gold.” We may imagine 
this domestic splendor from an incredible passage in Abulfeda, which assures 
us that the royal palace at Baghdad had on its doors 21,000 carpets, and on 
its walls 38,000 tapestries, t i,joo of silk.''’ The residences of the caliph and 
his family, the vizier, and the governmental heads occupied a square mile of 
the eastern city. Jafar the Banmkid inaugurated an aristocratic migration by 
building in southeastern Baghdad a mansion whose splendor contributed to 
his death. He tried to evade Harun’s jealousy by presenting the palace to 
jMamun; Harun accepted it for Kisson, but Jafar continued to live and frolic 
in the “Qa,sr Jafari" till his fall. When the palaces of al-Mansur and Harun 
began to crumble, new palaces replaced them. .Al-ASutadid spent 400,000 
dinars ($1,900,000) on his “Palace of the Pleiades" (891); we may judge 
its extent from the gooo horses, camels, and mules that were housed in its 
stables.®''* Al-i^luqtali built next to this his “Palace of the Crown” (902), 
which, with its gardens, covered nine square miles. Al-Muqtadir raised in his 
mm the "Hall of the Tree,” so named because in its garden pond stood a tree 
of silver and gold; on the silver leaves and twigs perched silver birds, whose 
beaks piped mechanical lays. The Buwayhid sulrans outspent them all by 
lavishing 13,000,000 dirhems upon the Muiwtiyah Palace, ^^■hen Greek 
ambassadors were received by al-.Muqt3dir in 917, they were impressed by 
the tw'ency-rhrce palaces of the Caliph and his government, the porticoes of 
marble columns, the number, sii^e, and beaum of the rugs and tapestries that 
almost covered floors and walls, the thouMtid grooms in shining uniforms. 
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the gold and si 1 vet saddles and brocaded saddlectoth.'; of the emperor's horses, 
the variety of tame or wild animals in the si»adous parks, and the royal barges, 
themselves palaces, that rode on the Tigris, watting rhe Caliph’s whim. 

Amid these splendors the upper classes lived a life of luxury', sport, worry, 
and intrigue. They' went to the May dan or plaza to watch horse races or 
polo games', drank precious forbidden wine, and ate foods brought from the 
greatest possible distances at the greatest possible price; robed themselves and 
their ladies in gorgeous and colorful raiment of silk and gold brocade; per¬ 
fumed their clothing, hair, and beards; breathed the aroma of burning am¬ 
bergris or frankincense; and wore jewelry on their heads, ears, necks, wrists, 
and'feminine ankles; “the clinking of thine anklets,” sang a poet to a lass, “has 
bereft me of reasf>n."'** Usually women were excluded from the social gath¬ 
erings of the men; poets, musicians, and W'its took their place, and doubtless 
sang or spoke of love; and 'wilktwy sbve girls danced till the men were their 
slaves. Politer groups listened to poetic readings, or recitations of the Koran; 
some formed philosophical clubs like the Brethren of Purity. About 790 we 
hear of a club of ren members: an orthodox Sunni, a Shi'itc, a Kharijite. a 
Manichean, an erotic poet, a materialist, a Christian, a Jew, a Sabaean, and 
a Zoroastriao; their meetings, w'e are told, were marked by mutual tolerance, 
good humor, and courteous argument" In general Moslem society was one 
of excellent manners; from Cy'nis to Li Hung Chang the East has surpassed 
the \V'est in courtesy'. It w.as an ennobling aspect of this Baghdad life that all 
the permitted arts and sciences found there a discriminating patronage, that 
schools and colleges were numerous, and the air resounded wiih poetry. 

Of the life of the common people we arc told little; -we may only assume 
that thev helped to uphold this edifice of grandeur with their services and 
their toil. While the rich played with literature and art, science and philos¬ 
ophy, the rim pier folk listened to street singers, or strummed their own lutes 
and sang their own songs. Now and then a wedding procession redeemed the 
din and odor of the streets; and on festive holy day's people visited one an¬ 
other, exchanged presents with careful calculation, and ate with keener relish 
chan tlaosc who feasted from plates of gold. Even the poor man gloried in the 
majesrv' of the caliph and the spJcntlor of the mfisquc; he shared some dirhems 
of the dinars that were taxed into Baghdad; he carried himself with the pride 
and dignity of a capital; and in his secret heart he numbered himself among 
the rulers of the world. 


CHAPTER XII 


Thought and Art in Eastern Islam 


632-1058 


I. SCHOLARSHIP 

I F we may believe the tradirions, Mohammed, unlike most religious re¬ 
formers, admired and urged rhe pursuit of knowledge: who leaves 

his home in search of knowledge walks in the path of God ... and the ink 
of the scholar is holier than the blood of the niartyr^’j^ but these traditions 
have the ring of pedagogic narcissism. In any case the contact of the Arabs 
with Greek culture in Syria awoke in them an eager emulation; and soon the 
scholar as wcli as rhe poet w’as honored in Islam. 

Education began as soon as the child could speak; it was at once taught to 
say, “I testify that there is no God but Allah, and 1 testify that Mohammed 
is His prophet.” At the age of six some slave children, some girls, and nearly 
all boys except the rich (who had private tutors) entered an elementary 
school, usually in a mosque, sometimes near 3 public fountain in the open 
air. Tuition was normally free, or so low as to be within general reach; the 
teacher received from the parent some two cents per pupil per wcek;“ the 
remaining cost wa.s borne by philanthropists. The curriculum was ample: 
the necessary prayers of Moslem worship, enough reading to decipher the 
Koran, and, for the rest, the Koran itself as theology, history, ethics, and 
law. Writing and arithmetic were left to higher education, perhaps because 
writing, in the Orient, was an art that required specific training; besides, said 
rhe Moslem, scribes would be available for those w'ho insisted on writing.* 
Each day a part of the Koran w'as memorized and recited aloud; the goal set 
before every pupil was to learn the entire book by bearc. He who succeeded 
was called kafiz^ “holder,” and w-as publicly celcbraccd. He who also learned 
w'riting, archery, and swimming was called jf-itwiri/, “the perfect one.” The 
method wa.s memory, the discipline w'as the rod; the usual punishment \vas 
a beating with a palm stick on the soles of the feet. Said Harun to the tutor 
of his son .\iiiin: “Be nor strict to the extent of stifling his faculties, nor 
lenient to the point of ... accustoming him to idleness. Straighten him as 
much as thou canst through kindness and gentleness, but fail not to resort 
to force and severity should he not respond.” * 

Elementary education aimed to form character, secondar)'* education to 
traiismit knowledge. Squatting against a mosque pillar or wall, scholars 
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offered instruction in Koranic interpretation, Hadith, theology, and law. .\t 
an unknown date many of these informal secondary schools were brought 
under gftvemniencal regulation and subsidy as madrasas or colleges. To the 
basic theological curriculum they added gram mar, phiio|og^^ rhetoric, liter¬ 
ature, logic, mathematics, and astronomy, Grammar was emphasized, for 
Arabic was considered the most nearly perfect of all languages, and its cor¬ 
rect use was the chief mark of a gentleman, T uidon in these colleges was 
free, and in some cases government or philanthropy paid both the salaries of 
the professors and the expenses of the students.^ The teacher counted for 
more than the text, except in the ease of the Koran; boys studied men rather 
than books; and students would travel from one end of the Moslem world 
to another to meet the mind of a famous teacher. Every scholar who desired 
a high standing at home had to hear the master scholars of .Mecca, Baghdad, 
Damascus, and Cairo. This international of letters was made easier by the 
fact that throughout Islam—through whatever diversity' of peoples—the lan¬ 
guage of learning and literature was Arabic; Latin had no wider realm. When 
a visitor entered a .Moslem city* he took it for granted that he could hear a 
scholarly lecture at the principal mosque at almost any hour of the day. In 
many cases the wandering scholar reecri'ed not only free instruction at the 
madrasa, hut, for a time, free lodging and food.* NTo degrees were given; 
svhac the student sought was a certificate of approval from the individual 
teacher. The final accolade was the acquirement of adab—xhe manners and 
tastes, the verbal wit and grace, the lightly carried knowledge, of a gentle¬ 
man. 

^\Ticn the Moslems captured Samarkand (711) they learned from the Chi¬ 
nese the technique of beating flax and other fibrous plants Into a pulp, and 
drying the pulp in thin sheets. Introduced to the Near East as a substitute 
for parchment and leather at a rime when papy rus was not yet forgotten, the 
product received the name piipyror-paper. The first paper-manufacruring 
plant in Islam was opened at Baghdad in 794 by al-FadI, son of Harun's vizier. 
The craft was brought by the Arabs to Sicily and Sp.ain, and thence passed 
into Italy and France. We find paper in use in China as early as a.o, roj, in 
Mecca in 707. In Egypt in Btxj, in Spain in 950, in Constantinople In it00, 
in Sicily in 1101, in Italy in 1134, in Germany in 1218, in England in 1309.^ 
The invention facilirated the making of books wherever ir went. Yaqubi tells 
us that in his time (891) Baghdad had over a hundred honksellers. Their 
shops w'cre also centers of copying, calligraphy, and literary gatherings. 
Many srudents made a living by copying manuscripts and selling the copies 
to book dealers. In the tenth century we hear of autograph hunters, and of 
book collectors who paid great sums for rare manuscripts.* Authors received 
nothing from the sale of their books; they depended on some less speculative 
mode of subsistence, or upon the patronage of princes or rich men. Liter- 
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Atiiie \V5is WTirren, and art was designcdt in Islam, to meet the RSte of an 
aristocracy of money or of blood. 

Most mosques bad libraries, and some cities had public libraries of consid¬ 
erable content and generous accessibility. About 95^ .Mosul had a library\ 
established by private philanthropy, where students were supplied with 
paper as well as books. Ten large catalogues t^-ere required to list the vol¬ 
umes in the public library at Rayy. Basra’s library' gave stipends to scholars 
working in it. The geographer Yaqui spent three years in the librariM of 
Alcrv and Khwarbtm, gathering data for his geographical dictionary, W hen 
Baghdad was destroyed by the Mongols it had thirty-six public libraries.® 
Private libraries were numberless; it was a fashion among the rich to have 
an ample collection of boolts. A physician refused the invitation of the sultan 
of Bokhara to come and live at his court, on the ground that he would need 
400 camels to transport his libraryd® Al-W aqidi, dying, left iSoo boxM of 
books, each box so heavy that two men were needed to cany it;’^ princes 
like Sahib ibn Abbas in the tenth century mighr oT.vn as many books as could 
then be found in all the libraries of Europe combinedNowhere else in 
those eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh ccnniriM of our era was there so 
great a passion for books, unless it w'as in the China of Ming Huang. Islam 
reached then the summit of its cultural life. In a thousand mosques from 
Cordova to Samarkand scholars were as numerous as pillars, and made the 
cloisters tremble with their eloquence; the roads of the realm were disturbed 
by innumerable geographers, historians, and theologians seeking Un^iwledge 
and wisdom; the courts of a hundred princes resounded with poetny' and 
philosophical debate; and no man dared be a millionaire without supporting 
literature or art. The old cultures of the conquered were eagerly absorbed 
by the quick-witted Arabs; and the conquerors showed such tolerance that 
of the poets, scientiits, and philosophers who now made Arabic the most 
learned and literary tongue in the world only a small minority were of Arab 
blood. 

The scholars of Islam in this period strengthened the foundations of a 
distinguished htcrarurc by their labors in grammar, which gave the .Arabic 
tongue logic and standards; by their dictionaries, which gathered the word 
wealth of that language into precision and order; by their anthologies, ency¬ 
clopedias, and epitomes, which presented much that was othenyisc lost; and 
by their work in textual, literary, and historical criticism. W e gratefully 
omit their names, and salute their achievement. 

Those «'hom we remember best among the scholara are the historians, for to 
them we owe our knowledge of a civilization that without them would be as 
unknow'n to us as Pharaonic Egypt before Champollion, Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
(d, 767) wrote a classical Life of AtohtorffHed', as revised and enlarged by Ibn 
Hisham (763) it is-barring the Koran-die oldest significant Arabic prose work 
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rh3t has reached us. Curious and ureless scholars composed biographical dicrion- 
aries of saints, or philosophers, or viziers, or (iirisis, or physicians, or calligraphers, 
or mandarins, or lovers, or scholars. Ibn Qutaiba (8rS-Sg) n-ss one of manv 
.VIoslciiis who attempted to write a liistor>^ of the world; and unlike most histo¬ 
rians he had the courage to set his own religion in that modest perspective which 
every nation or faith must bear in time’s immensiu'. Muhammad al-Nadim pro¬ 
duced in 987 an Index of the Sciences {Fihrist ot-tilutn)^ a bibliography of all 
books in Arabic, original or translated, on any branch of knowledge, with a bio¬ 
graphical and critical notice of each author, including a list of his virtues and 
vices; we may estimate the wealth nf .Moslem titcraturc in his dine bv noting that 
not one in a thousand of the volumes that he named is known ro exist rodav,'* 

The Livy of Islam was . 4 bu Jafar Muhammad al-Tabari (838-913). Like 
so many- Moslem writers, he was a Persian, born in Tabaristan. south of the 
Caspian Sea. After several years spent as a poor wandering scholar in Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt, he settled down as a jurist in Baghdad. For fortv' vears he de¬ 
voted himself to composing an enormous universal chronicle —of the 
Apostles and Kings f Kitab akhbgr jI-RhsuI Tcal-Mulak)—from the creation to 
913. What survives filk fifteen large volumes; we are told that the orijjinal n'as 
ten times as long. Like Bossuer, al-Tabari saw the hand of God in cvc'rv ci'cnr, 
and filled his early chapters with pious nonsense: God “created men to test 
them”; God dropped upon the earth a bouse built of rubies for Adam’s dwell¬ 
ing, but when Adam sinned God drew’ it up 3gqin.i" Al-Tabari followed the 
Bible in giving the history’ of the Jews; accepted the Virgin Birth of Christ (.Marv 
conceived Jesus because Gabriel blew into her sleeve),and ended Part One with 
Jesu-s’ ascension into heaven. Part Two is a far more creditable performance, and 
gives a sober, occasionally^ vivid, history of 5 a.sanian Persia. The method is chron¬ 
ological, describing events year by year, and usually traditional—tracing the 
narratives through one or more chains of Hadith to an eyewitness or contempo¬ 
rary of the incident. The method has the virtue of stating sources careful!V; but 
as al-Tabari makes no attempt to co-ordinate the diverse traditions into a sus¬ 
tained and united narrative his history remains a mountain of industry- rather 
than a wmrk of art, 

.Al-Masudi. al-Taliari’s greatest successor, ranked him as 3l-.\fasudi's greatest 
predecessor. .Abu-I-Hasau Ali al-Ma.sudL. an Arab of Baghdad, traveled through 
Syria, Palestine, .Arabia. Zanzibar, Persia, Central Asia, India, and Ceylon; he 
claims even m have reached the China Sea, He gathered hts gleanings into a 
thiny-vulumc encyclopedia, u hich proved too long for even the speiJus schol¬ 
ars of Islam; he published a compendium, also gigantic; finally (9+7)-prhaps 
realizing that his readers had less time to read than he had to write-hc reduced 
his svork to the font! in which it survives, and gave it tl»c fancy title, Meado-ws of 
Gold and Mines of PredotiS Stones. Al-Masudi survey ed omnivorously the geog¬ 
raphy, biology', hbtory% customs, religion, science, philosophy, and literature of 
all lands from China to France; he was the Pliny as well as the Herodotus of the 
Moslem world. He did not compress bis material to aridirv% but wrote at times 
with 1 genial Icbureliness that did not shun, now and then, an amusing tale He 
was a hit skeptical m religion, but never forced his doubts upon his audience In 
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the last year of his life lie sujiimanzed h\$ riews on science, histary'. and philos¬ 
ophy in a Book of hifomf^tio 7 iy In which he suggested an evalution ^'from min¬ 
eral to plants from plane to aniniah and from animal to nian/*^®^ Perhaps these 
views embroiled him with the conservatives of Baghdad; he was forced^ he says, 
“to leave the city where 1 Vi'as bom and grew^ npJ’ He moved ro Cairo, but 
mourned the separation. “It is the character of our time,^" he wTote, “to separate 

anti disperse all_God makes a nation prosper through love of the hearrh; it is 

a sign of moral uprighmess to be attached to the place of one-s bLrthj it is a mark 
of noble lineage to dislike separation from the ancestral hearth and home.“ He 
died at Cairo in 9^6, after ten years of exile^ 

Ar their best these historians excel in die scope of their enterprise and their 
interests; they properly combine gcograph)' and history, and nothing human ts 
alien to them- and they are far superior to the contemporary hisiorians in 
Christendom. Even so thev' lose themsehxs ton long in politics and and wordy 
rhettiric; they seldom seek the economic, social^ and psv^chological causes of 
events; ^yQ miss in their vast volumes a sense of orderly synthesis, and find merely 
a congeries of iinco-ordinaced parts—nations, episodes, and personalities. They 
rarely rise to a conscientious scrutiny of sources^ and rely too piously upon chains 
of tradiriori in w^hich evert-' link is a possible error or deceit; in coasequence rhelr 
narradves sometimes degenerate into childish tales of portent, miracle^ and myth. 
As many Christian historians (always excepting Gibbon) can write medieval 
histories in which all Islamic civilisation is a brief appendage to the Crusades, so 
many Moslem hisrorians reduced world history' before Islam to a hairing prepara¬ 
tion for .Mohammed. But how can a Western mind ever judge an Oriental justly? 
The beaut}^ of the Arab language fades in translation like a flower cut from its 
roots; and rhe topics that fill the pages of ^Moslem historians* fascinating to their 
countiy'mcn, scemaridly remote from the natural interests of Occidental renders, 
who have not realized how the economic inrerdcpcndcncc of peoples ominously 
demands a mutual smdy and understanding of East and West. 


II. SCIENCE * 

In those lusty centuries of Tslaniic life the .Moslems labored for such art 
understanding. The caliphs realized the backwardness of the Arabs in science 
and philosophy, and the wealth of Greek culture surviving in Syria^ The 
Umayyads wisely left unhindered the Christian. Sabacan^ or Persian colleges 
at xAlexandria, Beirutt Antioch, I larran^ Nisibk^ and Jund-i-Shapnr; and 
in chose schools the classics of Greek science and philosophy were pre¬ 
served, often in Syriac translations. Moslems learning Syriac or Greek were 
intrigued by these treatises; and soon trunslarions w'ere made Into .Arabic by 

* Evcr\' writtr un Islam tc science mmt record hb debt to Gcoi^gpe Sarcon for bb Introdu^^ 
fitm to th't Hiftary of That monumental work b not rmly tme of ihc noblest achie^- 

nicfics Ip ilic hbiorv^ of scholarship; it also perfonits an inestimable service m rn the 

^'caltli and scope of MdsIciii culnirc. Scholars c^'dy'whcfe must hope that every' facib^ wiU 
be provided f e^r the coinplctipai of tius work. 
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Nestorian Christians nr Jcw-s. Uniayyad and Ahbasid prmces stimulated this 
fruitful bormwing. At-Mansur, al-Mamun, and ai-Mutawakkil dispatched 
messengers to Constantinople and other f IcUcnistic cities—sometimes to their 
traditional enemies the Greek emperors—asking for Greek books, especially 
in medicine or mathematics; in this svay Euclid's Etefftevts came to Islam. In 
830 al-Mamun established at Baghdad, at a cost of 200,000 dinars ($930,000), 
a “House of ^^''^sdom” (Buyt jI-Nihtmh) as a scientific academy, an observ¬ 
atory, and a public library; here he installed a corps of translators, and paid 
them from the public treasury. To the work of this insticutioa, thought Ibn 
Khaldun,^ Islam owed that vibrant awakening which in causes-the exten¬ 
sion of commerce and the rediscovery of Greece—and results—the flowering 
of science, literature, and art-resembled the Italian Renaissitnee. 

From 750 to 900 this fertilizing proces of Translation continued, from 
Syriac, Greek, Pahlavi, and Sanskrit. At the head of the translators in the 
House of ’W’isdom was a Nestorian physician, Hunain ibn Ishaq (809-73)— 
i.c., John son of Isaac. By his own account he translated a hundred treatises 
of Galen and the Galenic school into Syriac, and thirty-nine into Arabic; 
through his renderings some unportant works of Galen escaped destruction. 
Further, Hunain translated i^istotle’s Categories, Physics, and Magm 
MoTulia', Plato's Repttblic, Th/jaats, and Ltms-, Hippocrates' Aphoristm, 
Dioscorides’ Alateria Medica, Ptolemy’s QitadnpaTtitiisn, and the Old Testa¬ 
ment from the Septuagint Greek. Al-jMamun endangered the treasury by 
paying Hunain in gold the weight of the books he had translated. Al- 
Mutawakktl made him court physician, but jailed him for a year when 
Hunain, though threatened with death, refused to concoct a poison for an 
enemy. His son Ishaq ibn Hunain helped him with his translations, and him¬ 
self rendered into Arabic the Metaphysics, On the Soul, and Ov the Gener- 
ation aiid Comtpti&n of Avhnah of Aristotle, and the commentaries of 
Alexander of AphrodisUs-a work fated to wield great influence on Moslem 
philosophy. 

By 850 most of the classic Greek texts in mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine had been translared. It was through its Arabic version that Ptol¬ 
emy'sreceived its name; and only Arabic versions preserved Books 
\^-\'ll of the Ctmks of ApoUonius 0/ Perga, the Mechames of Hero of 
Ale.sandrla, and the PTtetanatics of Philo of Byzanrium. Strange to say, the 
Mohammedans, so addicted to poetry and history, ignored Greek poetry, 
drama, and historiography; here Islam accepted the lead of l^ertiia instead of 
Greece. Ft was the misforrunc of Islam and humanity that Plato, and even 
Aristotle, came into Moslem ken chiefiy in Neoplatonic form: Plato in Por¬ 
phyry’s inierprecacion, and Aristotle discolored by an apocryphal Theol- 
agy of Ari^otie written by a Neoplatonist of the 6fth or sixth century, and 
translated into Arabic as a genuine product of the Stagiritc. I he wt/rks of 
Plato and Aristotle were almost completely translated, though with many 
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inaccuracies; bur as the Moslem scholars sought to reconcile Greek philoso¬ 
phy with the Koran, they took more reatlily to Neoplatonisr interpretations 
of them than to the original books themselves. The real Aristotle reached 
Islam only in his logic and his science. 

The continuity of science and philosophy from £g>'pt, India, and Baby¬ 
lonia through Greece and ByTantiuro to Eastern and Spanish Islam, and 
thence to northern Europe and America, is one of the brightest threads 
in the skein of history. Greek science, though long since enfeebled by ob¬ 
scurantism, misgovemment, and poverty, was still alive in Syria when the 
Moslems canic; at the very time of the conquest Sevcnis Sebokht, abbot of 
Ken-nesre on the upper Euphrates, was writing Greek treatises on astron¬ 
omy, and was making the first knoum mention of Hindu numerals outside 
of India The Arabic inheritance of science was overwhelmingly 

Greek, but Hindu influences ranked next. In 773, at ai-Mansur's behest, 
translations were made of the S/iidhffn/ar—Indian astronomical treatises 
dating as far back as 4^5 b,c.; these versions may have been the vehicle 
through which the “Arabic" numcrakand the zero were brought from India 
into Islam.^' In 8:3 al-Khwarbani used the Hindu numerals in his astronom¬ 
ical cables; about 815 he issued a treatise known in its Latin form as Algaritmi 
de mmiera l/tdc3iru»/—"a[-Khwarizmi on the Numerals of the Indians"; in 
time algorithm or algorism came to mean any arithmetical syscenf based on 
the decimal notation. In 976 Muhammad ibn xAhmad, in his Keys of the Sci¬ 
ences, remarked that if, in a calculation, no number appears in the place of 
tens, a little circle should be used “to keep the rows.” This circle tlie 
Moslems called rifr, “empty" whence our cipher, Larin scholars transformed 
rifr into zephyrum, vrhich the Italians shortened into zero. 

Algebra, which we find in the Greek Diophanccs in the tiurd century, 
ow'es its name to the Arabs, who extensively developed rhk detective science. 
The great figure here—perhap the greatest in medieval matbemarics—w'as 
Muhammad ibn .Musa (780-850), called al-Khwarizmi from liis birthplace 
Khwarizm (now Khiva), cast of the Caspian Sea. AI-Khwarizmi contributed 
effectively to five sciences: he wrote on the Hindu numerals; compiled as¬ 
tronomical tables which, as revised in Moslem Spain, were for centuries 
standard among asrronomers from Cordova to Chang-an; formulated the 
oldest trigonometrical tables known; collaborated vvixh sixty-nine other 
scholars in drawing up for al-Mainun a geographical encyclopedia; and in 
his Calculation of Integration and Equation gave analytical and geometried 
solutions of quadratic equarions. This work, now lost in its Arabic form, was 
translated by Gerard of Cremona in the twelfth century, was used as a prin¬ 
cipal text in European universities until the sLxtecnth century, and intro¬ 
duced to the V\'cst the W'ord algelrra (aZ-jaitr—“resritutian," "complc- 
rion"). Thabit ibn Qurra (816-901), besides making important translations, 
achieved fame in astronomy and medicine, and became the greatest of 
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Moslem geomerers, Abu Abdallah al-Barrani (S50-925), a Sabacan of Raqqi 
known to Europe as Albaregnus, advanced trigonometr)’ far beyond its be¬ 
ginnings in ! llpparchtis and Ptolemy by substituting triangular for Ptolemy’s 
quadrilateral soludons, and the jiw for Hipparchus’ chord', he fontuilatcd 
the trigonometrical ratios essentially as wc use them today. 

The Caliph al-Mainun engaged a staff of astronomers to make obser\'arions 
and records, to test the findings of Ptolemy, and to study the spots on the 
sun. Taking for granted the sphcricit)' of the earth, they measured a terres- 
tria! degree by simultaneously taking the posidon of the sun from both 
Palmyra and the plain of Sinjar; their measurement gave 56! miles—half a 
mile more than our present calculation; and from their results they estimated 
the earth’s circumference to approximate 20,000 miles. These astronomers 
proceeded on completely scientific principles: they accepted nothing as true 
which was not confirmed by experience or experiment. One of them, Abu’I- 
Farghanl of Transosdana, wrote (c. 8do> an astronomical text which re¬ 
mained in authority in Europe and Western Asia for 700 years. Even more 
renowned was al-Battani; his astronomical observations, continued for forty- 
one years, were remarkable for their range and accuracy; he determined 
many astronomical coefficients with remarkable approximation to modern 
calcularions^the precession of the equinoxes at 54.5'' a year, and the inclina¬ 
tion of the ecliptic at aj“ 55’-** Working under tlic patronage of the early 
Buwayhid rulers of Baghdad, Abu’l-W’afa (in the disputed opinion of Sadil- 
lot) discovered the third lunar variation 600 years before Tycho Brahe.** 
Costly instruments were built for the Moslem astronomers: not only astro¬ 
labes and armillary spheres, known to the Greeks, bur quadrants with a 
radius of thirty feet, and sextants with a radius of eighty. The astrolabe, 
much improved by the Moslems, reached Europe in the tenth century, and 
w'as widely used by mariners rill the seventeenth. I'he Arabs designed and 
constructed it with aesthetic passion, making it at once an instrument of 
science and a work of art. 

Even more important than the charting of the skies was the mapping of 
the earth, for Islam lived by tillage and trade, Suleiman al-Tajir-i.c., the 
merchant—about 840 carried his w'ares to the Far East; an anonymous author 
(851) wrote 2 narrative of Suleiman’s journey; this oldest Arabic account of 
China antedated Marco Polo’s T ravels by 42 5 years. In the same century Ibn 
Khordadhbeh wrote a description of India, Ceylon, the East Indies, and 
China, apparently from dircCT observation; and Ibn Hauqal described India 
and Africa. Ahmad al-Yaqubi, of Armenia and Khurasan, wrote in 8pi a 
Book of the Cotentries, pving a reliable account of Islamic provinces and 
cities, and of many foreign states. Muhammad al-Muqaddasi visited ail the 
lands of Islam except Spain, suffered countless vicissitudes, and in 9S5 wrote 
his Description of the 2iiof}e?ft Empire —the greatest work of Arabic geogra¬ 
phy before al-Biruni’s !vdb. 
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Abu al-Rayli3n Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Btnini {973-1048) shows the 
Moslem scholar at his best. Pliilosophcr, historian, traveler, geographer, lin¬ 
guist, mathcniatician, astronomer^ poer^ and physicist—and doing major and 
original work in ah these fields—he was at least the Lcibni^"** almost the 
Leonardo, of Islam. Bom like al-Khwarizmi near the modem Khiva, he sig- 
nalbied again the leadership of the Transcaspian region in this culminaring 
century of niedievtd science. The princes of Khwaiizni and Tabaristan, rec- 
ognbdng his talents, gave him a place ar their courts. Hearing of the bevy of 
poets and philosophers at Khwarizm, Mahmud of Ghazni asked its prince to 
send hifn al-Bimni, Ibn Sina, and ocher sa\^nts; the prince felt obliged to 
comply (i018), and al-Eiruni went ro live in honor and studious peace with 
the bellicose ravlsher of India. Perhaps it was in Mahmud s train that al- 
liiruni entered lrjdia;in any case he si^ycd there several years, and learned the 
language and the anticjuiiies of the country- Returmng to \iahrnud s court, 
he became a favorite of that incalculable despot- A visitor from northern 
Asia offended the king by describing a region, which he claimed to have seen, 
where for many ntonchs the sun never sec; Mahmud was about to im^ 
prison the man for jesting with royaltj^ when al-Biruni explained the phe^- 
nomenon to the sarisfacrion of the king and the great relief of the visitor.-^ 
Mahmud s son Masud, himself an amateur scientist, showered gifts and 
money upon aLBirunl, who often returned them to the treasury as much ex¬ 
ceeding his needs. 

HiS first major work (c. tooo) was a highly technical treatise —of 
the Past (Athar-TiI~Iiai]}ya)—on the calendars and religious festivals of the 
Persians, Syrians, Greeks, Jews, Christians, Sabaeans, Zoroastrians, and Arabs. 
It is an unusually impartial study^ utterly devoid of religious animosities. As 
a .Moslem al-Biruni inchned to the Shia sect, with an unobtrusive tendency 
to agnosricism. He tetained, however, a degree of Persian patriotism, and 
condemned the Arabs for destroying the high civilization of the Sasaniao re¬ 
gime.''^ Otherwise his attitude was that of the objective scholar, assiduous in 
research, critical in the scrutiny of traditions and tests (including the Gos¬ 
pels), precise and conscientious in starementt frequently admitting his igno^ 
rancCt ^itid promising to pursue his inquiries till the truth should emerge. In 
rlie preface to the Vestiges he wrote like Francis Bacon: ‘AVe must clear our 
minds * . . from all cause.s that blind people to the truth—old custom, party 
spirit, personal rivalry or passifjn, the desire for influence. M hile his host 
was devastating India al-Biruni spent many yean^ studying its peoples, lan¬ 
guages, faiths, cultures, and castes. In lojo he published his masterpiece, 
Histary of Itidia al-Hind). At the outset he sharply distinguished 

between hearsay and eyewitness reports, and classified the x^arieties of liars 
xvho have written histt>r}%"® He spent little space on the political history' of 
India, but gave forty-two chapters to Hindu astronomy, and eleven to 
Hindu religion. He was charmed by the Bbagm^ad Gita. He saxv the sinii- 
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lariry Iwnvecn rhc niysticism of the V'cdanta, the Sufis, the Ncopythagoreans, 
and the Neoplatonists; he compared excerpts from Indian tlunkers with like 
passages from Greek philosophers, and expressed his preference for the 
Greeks, “India,” he wrote, “has produced no Socnitcs; no logical method has 
there expelled fantasy from science,” ** Nevertheless he transkted several 
Sanskrit works of science into Arabic, and, as if to pay a debr, rendered into 
Sanskrit Euclid's Ele^ftevts and Ptolemy’s 

His interest excended to nearly all the sciences. He gave the best medieval 
account of the Hindu numerals. He wrote treitiscs on the astrolabe,the plani¬ 
sphere, the amiillary sphere; and formulated astronomical tables for Sultan 
Afasud, He took it for granted that the earth is round, noted "the attraction 
of all things towards the center of the earth,” and remarked that astronomic 
data can explained as well by supposing that the earth turns daily on its 
axis and annually around the sun, as by the reverse hypothcsis.“ He specu¬ 
lated on the possibility that the Indus valley had been once the bottom of a 
sea,®* He composed an extenave lapidary, describing a great number of 
stones and metals from the natural, commercial, and medical points of view. 
He determined the specific gravity of eighteen precious stones, and laid 
down the principle that the specific gravity of an object corresponds to the 
volume of water its displaces,’* He found a method of calculating, without 
laboriotis additions, the result of the repeated doubling of a number, as in the 
Hindu story of the chessboard squares and the grains of sand. He contributed 
to geometry the solution of theorems that thereafter bore his name, tic com¬ 
posed an encyclopedia of astronomy, a treatise on geography, and an epitome 
of astronomy, astrology, and mathematics. He explained the workings of 
natural springs and artesian wells by the hydrostatic principle of cominuni- 
caring vessels.” He wrote histories of Mahmud’s reign, of Subukdgin, and 
of Khwari/ni. Oriental historians call him “the Sheik”—as if to mean “the 
master of those M'ho know," His multifarious production in the same genera¬ 
tion with Ibn f^ina, Ibn ai-Haitham, and Firdausi, marks the turn of the tenth 
century into the eleventh as the zenith of Islamic culture, and the climax of 
medieval thought,’* 

CheniLsriy' as a science was almost created by the Moslems; for in this field, 
where the Greeks (so far as we know) were confined ro industrial experi¬ 
ence and vague hypothesis, the Saracens introduced precise observation, con¬ 
trolled experiment, and careful records. They invented and named the jIcth- 
bic {at-aninq), chemically analyzed innumerable substances, composed 
lapidaries, distinguished alkdis and acids, investigated their affinities, studied 
and manufactured hundreds of drugs.Alchemy, which the Moslems inheri¬ 
ted from Egypt, contributed to chcmistiy by a thousand incidental discov- 


* AlccJtol is an Anbic word, biic nat sn Anbian product. It is first mendoiicd in an Italian 

work of the ninth or tenth century.* To the Moslems iil-ibobf was a powder for paindug the 
eycbrcm-i. 
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cries, and by its mcthtxl, which was the most scientific of all medieval opeta- 
tions. Pracrically all Moslem scientists believed that all metals were ultimately 
of the same species, and could therefore be transiTiutcd one into another. The 
aim of the alchemists as to change “base" metals like iron, copper, lead, or 
tin into silver or gold; the “philosopher's stone” was a substance—ever 
sought, never found—which when properly treated would effect this trans¬ 
mutation. Blood, hair, cKcrement, and other materials were treated with vari¬ 
ous reagents, and \vere subjected to calcination, sublimation, sunlight, and 
fire, to see if they contained this magic ai-iksir or essence.** He who should 
possess this elixir w'Ould be able at will to prolong his life. The most famous of 
the alchemists was Jabir ibn T layyan (702-65), known to Europe as Gcbir. 
Son of a Kufa drug^t, he practiced as a physician, but spent niost of his rime 
with alembic and crucible. The hundred or more works attributed to him 
were produced by unknown authors, chiefiy in the tenth century; many of 
these anonymous works were translated into Latin, and strongly stimulated 
the development of European chemistry. After the tenth century the science 
of chemistry, like other sciences, gave ground to occultism, and did not lift 
its head again for almost three hundred years, 

The remains of .Moslem biology in this period arc scant. Abu Hanifa al- 
Dinawari {815—95) wrote a Book of Pisnt^ based on Dioscoridcs, but adding 
many plants to pharmacology'. Mohammedan botanists knew how to pro¬ 
duce new fruits by grafting; they combined the rose bush and the almond 
tree to generate rare and lovely flowers.*' Othman Anw al-Jahb. (d. 869) 
propounded a theory of evolution like ai-Masudi’s: life had climbed “from 
mineral to plant, from plant to animal, from animal to man.”** The mystic 
poet Jala] ud^din accepted the theory, and merely added that if this has been 
achieved in the past, then in the next stage men will become angels, and fi^ 
nally God.** 

III. AIEDICINF- 

M can while men loved life while maligning it, and spent great sums to stave 
off death. I'he Aral>s had entered Syria «'irh only primitive medical knowl¬ 
edge and equipment. .As wc.alth came, physiciJns of better caliber were de¬ 
veloped in Syria and Persia, or were brought in from Greece and India. 
Forbidden by their religion to jTracricc vivisection, or the diafccrion of 
human cadavers, jMoslem anatomy had to content itself with Galen anti the 
study of \vounded men. Arabic medicine was weakest in surgery', strongest 
in medicaments and therapy. Fo the ancient pharmacopeia the Saracens 
added ambergris, camphor, cassia, cloves, mercury, senna, myrrh; and riicy 
introduced new pharmaceutical prepamtions—sirups (ArabicxAirfa^), juleps 
(gofj^), rose w'atcr, etc. One of the main features of Italian trade with the 
Near East was the importarionof Arabic drugs. The .Moslems established the 
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first apothecary shops and dispensaries, founded the first mcdicA’al school of 
phannacy, and wrote great treatises on pharmacology. .Moslem phj'sicians 
were enthusiastic advocates of the bath, especially in fevers and in the form 
of the steam bath. Their directions for the treatment of smallpox and measles 
could scarcely be bettered today.*' Anesthesia by inhalation was practiced in 
some surgicaJ operations; ** hashish and other drugs were used to induce deep 
sleep.*® We know' of thirty-four hospitals established in Islam in this period,** 
apparently on the model of the Persian academy and hospital at Jund-i- 
Shapur; in Baghdad the earliest known to us was set up under Harun al- 
Rashid, and five others were opened there in the tenth centurv; in 91S wc 
hear of a director of hospitals in Baghdad/® The most famous hospital in 
Islam w'as the bhtiarkiati founded in Damascus in 706; in 978 it had a staff of 
rwenty-four physiebns. .Medical instruction was given chiefly at the hos¬ 
pitals, No man could legally practice medicine without passing an examina¬ 
tion and receiving a state diploma; druggists, barbers, and orthopedists were 
likew'ise subject to state regulation and inspection. The physician-vizier Ali 
ibn Isa organized a staff of doctors to go from place to place to tend the sick 
(931); certain physicians made daily visits to jails; there was an especially 
humane treatment of the insane. But public sanitation was in most places 
poorly developed; and in four centuries forty epidemics ravaged one or an¬ 
other country of the Moslem East. 

In 931 there were B60 licensed physicians in Baghdad.*® Fees rose with 
proximity to the court. Jibril ibn Bakhrisha, physician to Harun, al-Mamun, 
and the Barmaklds, amassed a fortune of 88,800,000 dirhems (17,104,000); 
wc are told that he received 100,000 dirhems for bleeding the caliph twice a 
year, and a like sum for giving him a semiannual purgative.*^ He successfully 
treated hysterical paralysis in a slave gir! by pretending to disrobe her in 
public. From jibril onw'ard there is a succession of famous physicians in East¬ 
ern Islam: Yuhanna ibn Masawayh (777-857), w'ho studied anatomy by dis¬ 
secting apes; Hunain ibn Ishaq, the traaslacor, author of Ten Treatises on 
the £ye—the oldest systematic textbook of ophthalmology; and Ali ibn Isa, 
greatest of Moslem oculists, whose Mmtial for Oculists was used as a text in 
Europe till the eighteenth century. 

The outstanding figure in this humane dynasty of healers was Abu Bckr 
Aluhammad al-RazI (844-926), famous in Europe a.s Rhazes. Like most of 
the leading scientists and poets of his time, he was a Persian writing in Arabic. 
Born at Rayy near Tehran, he studied chemistry, alchemy, and medicine at 
Baghdad, and w'rote some t 31 books, half of them on medicine, most of them 
lost. His Kitab aUHtruit {Cmuprehensive Book) covered in twenty volumes 
every branch of medicine. Translated into Latin as Liber cont'mens, it w'as 
probably the most highly respected and frequently used medical textbook 
in the w'hiie world for sevcml centuries; it was one of the nine books that 
composed the whole library of the medical facult)^ at the University of Paris 
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in 1395.^* His Treatise ojt Smallpox and Measles was a masrcrpiccc of dircce 
observarioo and clinical analysis; it was the first accurate study of infectious 
diseases, the first effort to distinguish rfie two ailments. \Vc may judge its in¬ 
fluence and repute by the fort}'^ English editions printed between 1498 and 
1866. The most famous of al-Razi^ works was a ten-volume survey of medi- 
cinc, the Kitah {Book for al-Man^tr), dedicated to a prince of 

Khurasan. Gerard of Cremona translated it into Latin; the ninth volume of 
this translation, the Notius AlmamoTiSj was a popular text in Europe till the 
sixteenth century. Al-Razi introduced new remedies like mercurial oint¬ 
ment, and the use of animal gut in sutures. He checked the enthusiasm for 
urinalysis in an age when physicians were prone to diagnose any disease by 
examining the urine, sometimes without seeing the padenr. Some of his 
shorter works showed a genial side; one was “On the Fact That Even Skill¬ 
ful Physicians Cannot Cure All Diseases"; another wasenrided. "Why Igno¬ 
rant Physicians, Laymen, and \\’omen Have More Success than Learned 
Medical Men.” Al-Razi was by common consent the greatest of Moslem 
physicians, and the greatest clinician of the Middle Ages."*® He died in pov¬ 
erty at the age of eighty-tw'O. 

In the school of medicine at the University of Paris hang tw'o portraits of 
Moslem physicians—“Rhazes” and “Avicenna.” Islam knew its greatest phi¬ 
losopher and most famous physician as Abu Ali al-Huscin ibn Sina (980- 
1037). His autobiography—one of the few in Arabic literature—shows us 
how mobile might be, in medieval days, the life of a scholar or sage. Son of a 
money-changer of Bokhara, Avicenna was educated by private tutors, who 
gave a Sufi mysric rum to an othenvise scientific mind. “At the age of ten " 
says Ihn Khallikan, with customary Oriental hyperbole, “he was a perfect 
master of the Koran and general literature, and had obtained a certain degree 
of infoimation in theology', arithmetic, and algebra-" “ He studied medicine 
without a teacher, and wliiie still young began to give grads treatment. At 
seventeen he brought back to health the ailing ruler of Bokhara, Nuh ibn 
Mansur, became an official of the court, and spent eager hours in the Sultan's 
voluminous hhrary. The breakup of the Samanld power towards the end of 
the tenth century led Avicenna to cake service under al-Mamun, prince of 
Khwarizm. When .Mahmud of Ghazni sent for Avicenna,al-Biruni, and other 
intellectual lights of al-Mamun’s court, Avicenna refused to go. With 3 fel¬ 
low scholar, Masihi, he escaped into the desert. There in a dust storm Ma-sihi 
died; but Avicenna, after many hardships, reached Gurgan, and took service 
at the court of Qabus, Mahmud circulated throughout Persia a picture of 
Avicenna, and offered a reward for his capture, but Qahus protected him, 
^Vhen Qahus xvas murdered, Avicenna was callctl to treat the emir of Hama- 
dan; he succeeded so well that he was made vizier. But the army did not like 
his rule; it seized him, pillaged his home, and proposed his death. He escaped, 
hid himself in the rooms of a druggist, and bcgait in his confinement to write 
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the books til at were to make hh fame* As he Avas planning a secret departure 
from Hamadau he wTts arrested by the emir's son. and spent sev cral tiionths 
in jail w here he continued his writing* He again escaped, disguised himself 
as a Sufi mystic, and after adventures too numerous for our space found 
refuge and honors at the court of Ala ad-I>awla, the Bu way hid Emir of Ma¬ 
han- A circle of scientlsrs and philosophers gathered about him, and held 
learned conferences over which the emir liked to preside. Some stories sug¬ 
gest that the philosopher enjoyed the pleasures of love as well as of scholar-^ 
ship; on the other hand we get reports of him as absorbed day and night in 
study, teachings and public affairs; and Ibn Khalllkan quotes from him some 
unhackneyed counsel: *'Take one meal a day- - ■ - Presence the seminal fluid 
with care; it is the water of life, to be poured into the womb/' Worn out 
too soon, he died at fifty-seven on a journey to Haniadan, where to this day 
pious veneration guards his grave. 

Amid these vicissitudes he found time, in office or in jail, in Persian or in 
Arabic, to write a hundred boi>ks, covering nearly every field of science and 
philosophy. For gocxl measure he composed excellent poems, of which fif¬ 
teen sui%uve; one of them slipped into the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; an¬ 
other, “The Descent of the SouP* (into the body from a higher sphere)^ is 
still memorized by voung students in the iVloslcm East^ He translated Euclid^ 
made astronomical observations, and devised an instrument like our vernier. 
I fe made original studies of motion, force, vacuum, light, heat, and specific 
grav^t)^ His treatise on niinerak was a main source of European geology until 
the thirteenth century. His remarks on the formation of mountains is a 
model of clarity: 

Mountains may be due to tv/ct different causes. Either they result 
from upheavals of the earth^s crust, such as might occur in violent 
eardiquake; or they arc the eff ect of water, which, carting for itself 
a ncAV route, has denuded the valleys. The strata are of different kinds, 
some soft, some hard; the winds and waters disintegrate the firfrt kind, 
but leave the other intact. It wtiuld require a long period of time for 
all such changes to be accomplished . ., but that water lias been the 
main cause of these effects b proved by the existence of fossil remains 
of aquatic animals on many moancaina.''^ 

Two gigantic producrions contain Avicenna’s teaching: the KkabalShifay 
or Book of Hejling (of the soul), an cighreen-volumc encyclopedia of 
mathen^ariest phpics, metaphysics, thcoIogJ^ economics, politics, and music; 
and the Oanjm-fi-l-Tibb^ or Canon of Medicine^ a gigantic surv^ey of physi- 
ology, hygiene, therapy^ and pharmacology, with sundry excursions into 
philosophy. The 0 ^^^ is avcH organized, and has moments of eloquence; 
bur Ik scholastic passion for classification and distinction becomes the one 
disease for which the author has no prescription. He begins with a discour¬ 
aging admonition: 'Tvery folloAver of niy teachings who wishes to use them 
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profitably sbcjuld mcmo^i^e most of this work,"' wliich contains a million 
words, [ le conceives medicine as the art of removing an impediment to the 
normal functioning of nature* l ie deals first with the major diseases—their 
symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment; he has chapters on general and indi¬ 
vidual prophylaxis and hygiene, and on therapy through enemas, bleeding, 
cautery^ baths^ and mas^ge. He recommends deep breathing, even occa¬ 
sional shouting, to develop the lungs, chest—and uvula. Book II summarizes 
Greek and Arabic knowledge of medicinal plants. Book III, on special pa- 
thokjgy, contains excellent discussions of pleurisy^ empyema, intestinal dis¬ 
orders, sexual dLseaseSt perversions, and nervous aiimenxSt including love. 
Book IV discusses fev’^ers, su^gcrJ^ and cosmetics^ the care of the liair and the 
skin, Bmjk V—materia medica—gives detailed directions for concocting 760 
drugs. The Qanitfj, translated into Latin in the mxlfth ccncuryt dethroned 
al-Rozit and even Galen» as the chief text in European medical schools; it 
held iis place as required reading in the universities of Alontpellier and Lou¬ 
vain rill the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Avicenna was the greatest writer on medicine, al-Razi the greatest physi- 
cioju al-Biruni riic greatest geographer, al-Hoirham the greatest optician^ 
Jabir probably the greatest chemisr* of the Middle Ages; these five names, so 
little kno^Ti in present-day Christendom, are one measure of our provincial¬ 
ism in viewing medieval history. Arabic, like aU medieval sdencCt was often 
sullied with occulristn; except in optics it excelled rather in the synthesis of 
accumulated results than in original findings or syscemaric research; at the 
same rime, however haltingly, it developed in alchemy that cxperimenral 
method which is the greatest pride and tool of the modem mind. When 
Roger Bacon proclaimed that method to Europe, five hundred years after 
Jabir, he owed his illuminarion to the .Moors of Spain, whose light had come 
from the Moslem East* 


IV* PHILOSOPHY 

In philosophy, as in science^ Islam borrowed from Christian Syria the 
legacy of pagan Greece, and rerumed it through Moslent Spain to Christian 
Europe* Many influences, of course, ran together to produce the inteUecruol 
rebellion of cheMurazilites, and the philosophies of al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Avi¬ 
cenna, and Averrocs* Hindu speculations come in through Ghazni and 
Persia; Zoroastrian and Jewish eschatology played some minor role; and 
Christian hererics had stirred the air of the Near East with debate on the at¬ 
tributes of God, the nature of Oirist and the Logos, predescinarion and free 
will, reveJarion and reason. But the yeast that caused the ferment of thought 
in Moslem Asia-as in Renaissance Ita!y-was the rediscovery^ of Greece. 
Here, through however imperfect translations of apocryphal texts, a new 
w'orld appeared: one In w^hich men had reasoned fearlessly about eveiyThingi^ 
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unchecked by SACrcd scriptures^ and had conceived a cosmcis not of divine 
whimsy and incalculable miracle, bur of majestic and omnipresent law. 
Greek logic, fully conveyed through Aristotle’s Organon, came like an 
into>dcation to i\io 5 lenris now gifted with leisure to think; here were the 
terms and implements they needed for thought; now for three centuries 
Islam played the new game of logic, dtunk like the Athenian youth of Plato’s 
rime with the “dear delight” of philosophy. Soon the whole edifice of Mo¬ 
hammedan dogma began to tremble and crack, as Greek orthodoxy bad 
melted under the Sophists’ eloquence, as Christian orthodoxy wonid w-ince 
and wilt under the blows of the Encyclopedists and the whips of Vol¬ 
taire's wit. 

^Vhat might be called the Moslem Enlightenment had itsproxitnarc origin 
in a strange dispute. Was the Koran eternal or created? Philo’s doctrine of 
the Logos as the timeless Wisdom of God; the Fourth Gospel’s identification 
of Christ with the Logos, the Divine Word or Reason, that was “in the be¬ 
ginning ,.. was God,” and “vidthout which was not anything made that was 
made”; ” the Gnostic and Neoplatonic pctsonificarion of Divdnc Wisdom as 
the agent of creation; the Jewish belief in the eternity of the Torah—all con¬ 
spired CO beget in orthodox Islam a correlative view that the Koran had al¬ 
ways existed in the mind of Allah, and that only its revelation to Mohammed 
was an event in time. The first expression of philosophy in Islam (c. 75 7) was 
the growth of a school of “Muta^ilites’— i.e,, Seceders-who denied the eter¬ 
nity of the Koran. They protested their respect for Islam’s holy book, but 
they argued that where it or the Hadith contradicted reason, the Koran or 
the traditions must be interpreted allegorically; and they gave the name 
or logic to this effort to reconcile reason and faith. It seemed to them 
absurd to take literally those Koranic passages that ascribed liaaids and feet, 
anger and hatred, to Allah; such poetic anthropomorphism, however adapted 
to the moral and political ends of .Mohammed at the time, could hardly be 
accepted by the educated intellect. The human mind could never know what 
was the real nature or attributes of God; it could only agree with faith in 
affirming a ^Iritual power as the foundation of all reality. Furthermore, to 
the Muca7jIiTes, it seemed fatal to human morality and enterprise to believe, 
as orthodoxy did. In the complete predestination of all events by God, and 
the arbitrary election, from all ctemity% of the saved and the dariined. 

In a hundred variations of these themes, MutoTilitc doctrines spread rap¬ 
idly under the rule of al-Mansur, Harun al-Rashid, and al-Mamun. At fii^ 
in the privacy of scholars and infidels, then in the soirees of the caliphs, fi¬ 
nally in the lecture circles of colleges and mosques, the new rationalism won 
a voice, even, here and there, ascendancy. Al-Mamun was fascinated by this 
fledgling flight of reason, defended it, and ended by proclaiming the .Vlutaxi- 
Hte views as the official faith of the realm. Mingling old habits of Otiental 
monarchy with the latest ideas of Hcllenizing Aloslcms, al-Mamun in Rji 
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issued 3^ decree requiring all Aloslcms to admit chat the Koran had been cre¬ 
ated in time; a later decree ruled that no one could be a uHcness in Jaw, or a 
judge, unless he declared his acceptance of the new dogma; further decrees 
extended this obligatory acceptance to the doctrines of free will, and the un- 
possibilit)’' of the soul cxer seeing God with a physical eye; at last, refusal to 
take these tests and oaths was made a capital crime. Al-Mamun died in 8 J3, 
but his successors al-Mutassim and al-Warhiq condnued his campaign. The 
theologian Ibn f-Ianbal denounced this Inquisition; summoned to cake the 
tests, he answered all questions by quoting the Koran in favor of the ortho¬ 
dox view. He was scourged to unconsciousness and cast into jail; but his suf¬ 
ferings made him, in the eyes of the people, a martyr and a saint, and prepared 
for the reaction chat overwhelmed Moslem philosophy. 

.Meanwhile char philosophy had produced its lirst major figure, Abu Yusuf 
Yaqub ibn Ishaq al-Kindi was bom in Kufa about S03, son of the governor 
of the city; he studied there and at Baghdad, and won a high reputation at 
the courts of al-iMamun and al-.Mutassim as translator, sclenrisc, and philoso¬ 
pher, Like so many thinkers in that confident heyday of the Moslem mind, 
he was an omnivorous polymath, studying everything, writing 26^ treatises 
about everything—arithmeric, geometry, astronomy, meteorology, geogra¬ 
phy, physics, politics, music, medicine, philosophy.,.. He agreed with Plato 
that no one could be a philosopher without being first a mathematician, and 
he struggled to reduce health, medicine, and music to mathcniatical relations. 
He studied the tides, sought the laws that determine the speed of a f allin g 
body, and invesrigated the phenomena of bghc in a book on Optics which in¬ 
fluenced Roger Bacon. He shocked the Moslem world by writing an 
Apology for Christianity}* He and an aide translated the apocryphal Theol¬ 
ogy of Arista tie i he was deeply impressed by this forgery, and rejoiced in the 
thought that it reconciled Aristotle with Plato—by turning both of them into 
NcopJitonists. Al-Kindi’s philosophy was Neoplatonism restated; spirit has 
three grades—God, the crearive World Soul or Logos, and its emanation, the 
soul of man; if a man trains his soul to right knowledge he can achieve free¬ 
dom and deathlessness.*® Apparently al-Kindi made heroic efforts to be or¬ 
thodox; yet he took from Aritotle the distinction between the active intel¬ 
lect, which is divine, and the passive intellect of man, which is merely the 
capacity for thought; Avicenna would transmit this distinction to Averroes, 
who would set the world by the ears with it as an argument against personal 
immortality, Al-Kindi associated with Mutanilites; svhen the reaction came 
his library iatis confiscated, and his deathlessncss hung by a thread. He sur¬ 
vived the storm, recovered his liberty, and limned till 875. 

In a society where government, law, and morality arc bound up with a 
religious creed, any attack upon that creed is viewed as menacing the founda¬ 
tions of social order itself. All the forces that had been beaten do^vn by the 
Arab conquest—Greek philosophy. Gnostic Christianity, Persian national- 
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ism, Alazdaluie communism-were rampantly rtsurgent; the Koran was 
ijucsriojied and ridiculed^ a Persian poet was decapitated for proclaiming 
the superiority of his verses to the Koran (784);*' the whole structure of 
Islam, resting on the Koran, seemed ready to collapse. In tills crisis three fac¬ 
tors made orthodoxy victorious; a conservaclve caliph, the rise of the 1 urk- 
iih guard, and the natural loyalty' of the people to their inherited beliefs. Al- 
Mutawakkil, coming to the throne in 847, based his support upon the 
populace and the Turks; and the Turks, new converts to .Mohammedanism, 
hostile to the Persians, and strangers to Greek thought, gave themselves with 
a whole heart to a policy of saving the faith by the sword. AI-Mutawakkil 
annulled and reversed the illiberal liberalism of a]-:\Iamun; MutaziJites and 
other heretics were expelled from governmental cmjdoy and educational po¬ 
sitions; any expression of heterodox ideas in literature or philosophy was for¬ 
bidden; the eternity' of the Koran was re-established by Jaw, The Sliia sect 
was proscribed, and the shrine of Husein at Kerbela was destroyed (851 )■ 
The edict allegedly issued by Omar I against Christians, and extended to the 
Jews by Harun (807) and soon again ignored, was reissued by al-Mutawak- 
kil (8jo); Jews and Chrisrians were ordered to wear a distinctive color of 
dress, put colored patches on the garments of their slaves, ride only on mules 
and asses, and affix w'oodcn devils to their doors. New churches and syna¬ 
gogues were to be pulled down, and no public elevation of the cross was to 
be allowed in Christian ceremonies. No Christian or Jew was to receive edu¬ 


cation in .Moslem schools,^* 

In the next generation the reaction took a milder form. Sonte orthodox 
theologians, bravely accepting the gage of logic, proposed to prove by reason 
the truth of rhe traditional faith. These ^miUikaUh/run (i.e., logicians) were 
the Scholastics of Islam; they undertook tlut same reconciliation of religious 
dogma with Greek philosophy witich jM-aimonides in the twelfth century 
would attempt for J udaism, and Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth for Chris¬ 
tianity. Abul-Hasan al-Ashari (873-935) of Basra, after teaching Mutazilite 
doctrines for a decade, turned against them in his fortieth year, attacked 
them with the Mutarilicc weapon of logic, and poured forth a stream of con¬ 
servative polemics that shared powerfully in tlie victory of the old creed. He 
accepted the predestinarianism of Aiohammed without flinching: God has 
predetermined every act and event, and is their primary cause; He is above 
all law and morals; He “rules as a sovereign over His creatures, doing what 
He unlls; if He xvcrc to send them all to hell there would be no wrong.” 
Not all the orthodox relished this submission of die faith to inrdkctual de¬ 
bate; many proclaimed the formula liila jtuyjf—“Believe without asking 
how.” The theologians for the most part ceased to discuss basic issues, but 
lost themselves in the scholastic minutiae of a doctrine whose fundamentals 
they accepted as a.>cioms. 

The ferment of philosophy subsided at Baghdad, only to emerge at minor 
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courts, fiiyful-Dawla provided a house at Aleppo for Muhammad Abu 
Nasr aJ-farabu rhe firsr Turk to make a name m philosophy. Born ar Farab 
in Turkestan, he studied logic under Christian teacher ar Baghdad and Har^ 
ran^ read Aristotle s Physics^ fortj' rimes and the joo timeSt was 

denounced as a heretic at Baghdad, adopted the doctrine and dress of a Sufi, 
and lived like the swallows of the air* '1 le was the most mdlfFercnt of men 
to the things of this w^orld,” says I bn Khallikan; *^he never gave himself the 
least trouble to acquire a Uveldiood or possess a habitation/* Sayfu^l-Dawla 
asked him how much he needed for his maijircnancc; al-Farabi thought that 
four dirhems ($1.00) a day would suffice j the prince settled this allowance on 
him for life* 

Thirty-nine works by al-Farabi survive, many of them commentaries on 
Aristotle. Vlh Ihsa or En<^yclopedia of Scieirce, summarisked the 

knowledge of his tinve in philology, logic, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
economics, and politics. He ansn^^ered with a straightforward negative the 
question that would soon agitate the Scholastic philosophers of Christen¬ 
dom: Docs the universail {the genus, the species, or the quality) exist apart 
from the specific individual? Deceived like the rest by the Theology of Aris^ 
totiCj he transformed the hard-headed Staglrite into a mystlct and lived long 
enough to subside intoorchodoK belief, f laving In his youth professed a then- 
retical agnosticism,^' he progressed sufficiently in later life to give a detailed 
description of the deity*"^ He took over .Aristotle’s proofs of God s existence 
very much as Aquinas would do three centuries later: a chain of contingent 
events requires for its intelligibility an ultimate necessary being; a chain of 
causes requires a First Cause; a series of morions requires a Prime Mover un¬ 
moved; ntuitiplidty requires unity- The ultimate goal of philosophy, ticver 
quite attainable, is knowledge of the First Cause; the best approach to such 
knowledge is purity of souL Like Aristotle, al-Farahi carefully managed to 
make himself unintelligible on imn\ofrality. 1 le died at Damascus in 950, 

One work alone, among his remains, strikes us with its original force: Al- 
Medi7ia al-Fadifa—The Chy. It opens w ith a description of the law of 
nature as one of perpetual struggle of each organism against all the rest— 
I lobbcs* helium m7rnifi?7i contra every living thing, in the last analy¬ 

sis, sets in all other Jiving things a means to its ends. Some cynics argue from 
this, says al-Farabi that in this inctscapable competition tlvc wise man is he 
who l>est bends others to his will, and most fully achieves his own desires* 
How did human society emerge from this jungle law? If may trust al- 
Farabi^s account, there w ere both Rousseaubns and Nierzscheans among 
the jMoskms who rook up rhSs quesrion: some thought that society had begun 
in an agreemenr, am^^ng individuak, that their survival required the accept¬ 
ance of certain restraints through custom or law; others laughed this ‘^social 
contract'* out of histoty% and insisted that sodet)^ or the sPte, had begun as 
the conquestand regimenmtion of the weak by the strong. States themselves^ 
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said chesc Nlet2scheans, arc organs of compctirion; it is natural that stares 
should struggle with one another for ascendancy, security, pou'cr, and 
wealth; war is natural and inevitable; and in that final arbStramenr, as in the 
law of nature, the only right is might. Al-Farabi counters this view with an 
appeal to his fellow men to build a society not upon envy, power, and strife, 
but upon reason, devotion, and love.'” Flc ends safely by recommending a 
monarchy based upon strong religious belief “ 

A pupil of a pupil of al-Farabi established at Baghdad, about 970, an as¬ 
sociation of savants—known to us only from Its founder’s place name as the 
Sidjistani Society—for the discussion of philosophical problems. No ques¬ 
tions were asked as to the national origin or religious affiliation of any mem¬ 
ber. The group seems to have drowned itself in logic and epistemology, but 
its existence indicates that intellcctnal appetire survived in the capital. Of 
greater moment or result was a similar but secret fraternity of scientists and 
philosophers organized at Basra about 983. These “Brethren of Sincerity" or 
Purity {IkfywaTt al-Safa) were alarmed by the weakening of the caliphate, 
the poverty of the people, and the corruption of morals; they aspired to a 
moral, spiritual, and political renovation of Islam; and thought that this re¬ 
newal might be founded upon a blend of Greek philosophy, Christian ethics, 
Sufi mysricisni, Shia politics, and Moslem bw. They conceived friendship as 
a collaboration of abilities and virtues, each party bringing to the union a 
quality of which the others had lack and need; truth, rhey"thought, comes 
more readily from a meeting of minds than from individual thought. So they 
privately met and discussed, with fine freedom, catholicity, and courtesy, all 
die basic problems of life, and finally issued fifty-one tracts as their consid¬ 
ered and co-operative system and epitome of science, religion, and phi¬ 
losophy. A Spanish Moslem, traveling in the Near East about the year 1000, 
took a fancy to these treatises, collected them, and preserved them. 

In these 1134 pages y-e find scientific cvplanadons of tlde.s, earthquakes, 
eclipses, sound waves, and many other natural phenomena; a full acceptance 
of astrology and alchemy; and occasional dallying with magic and numer- 
olog)'. TJic theology, as in nearly all Moslem thinkers, is Gnostic and Neo¬ 
platonic: from the First Cause or God emanates the Active InteUigcnce 
(Logos, Reason), from which proceeds the world of bodies and souls. All 
material things are formed by, and act through, soul. Every soul is restless 
until it rejoins the Active Intelligence or World Soul, This union demands 
absolute purity in the soul; ethics is the art of attaining this purity; science, 
philosophy, and religion arc means to such purificarion. In seeking purity we 
mi^t try to model oui^elves upon the intellectual devotion of Socrates, the 
universal charity of Christ, and the modest nobility of Ali. When the mind 
has been emancipated by knowlcd^ it should feel free to reinterpret through 
allegory, and thereby reconcile with philosophy, ’’the crude expressions of 
the Koran, w'hich were adapted to the understanding of an uncivilized desert 
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people^'a sharp Persian rccort to Arab pride. All in aJ], these fiftyn^nc 
tracts constimte the fullest and most consistent expression that we possess of 
Moslem thought in die Abbaad age+ The orthodox leaders in Baghdad burned 
them as heresy in 1150, but tl^cy continued to circuktCt and exercised a per¬ 
vasive Influence upon Moslem and Jewish philosophy—upon al-Ghazali and 
Averroes, ibn Gabirol and Judah Halevi,*^" the philosophical poet al-MaVri, 
and perhaps upon the man who in his brief life rivaled the scope and depths 
and surpassed the radonaliry% of this co-operadvc synthesis. 

For Ibn Sina—Avicenna^^—was not content to be a scientist and a world- 
renowned authority^ on medicine; doubtless he knew that a scientist com¬ 
pletes himself only through philosophy. He cells us that he read Aristotle s 
AJetaphysics forty times without understanding Itt and that when al-Farabi s 
commentary enabled him to comprehend the book he w^as so happy and 
grateful that he rushed into the street and scattered alms “ Aristotle re¬ 
mained to the end his Ideal in philosophy; already in the Qitrmn he used of 
him that phrase, “the philosopher,** which was to become in the Latin world 
a synonym for Aristotle. He detailed his own philosophy in the KmB a'T 
Shifa, and then summarized it in the Ntspi. He had a flair for logic, and in¬ 
sisted on precise definitions. He gave the classic medieval answer to the 
question whether unlversals or general ideas virtue, redije^s) exist 

apart from indi^udual things: they exist (i) before the things, in 

the mind of God as Platonic exemplars according to which the things are 
made; (1) m retms, “in the things" in which they appear or are exemplified; 
and (3) post res, “after the things/^ as abstract(ed) ideas in the human mind; 
but universais do not exist in the natural world apart from individual things. 
Abelard and Aquinas would, after a century of turmoil, give the same reply. 

Indeed, Avicenna^s metaphysics is almost a summary of what, two cen¬ 
turies after him^ the Latin thinkers would syncretize as the Scholastic phL 
losophy. tic begins with a laborious restatement of Anstotic and aLFarabi 
on m.atter and form, the four causes, the contingent and the necessary, the 
many and the one, and frets over the puzzle of how rhe contingent and 
changeable many—the mulriplieity of mortal thing^could ever have flowed 
fmm the necessary and changeless One. Like Plorinus he thinks to solve the 
problem by postulating an intermediate Active Intelligence, discributed 
through the celestialt material, and human world as souls* Finding ^me diffi¬ 
culty in rcconcjHngGod*s pa^ge from noncreation to creation with rhe di¬ 
vine immutability, he proposes to believe^ with Aristotle, in the etemiry of 
the material world; bur knowing that this will olfend the iimrak^ihijun^ he 
offers them a compromise by a favorite Scholastic distinction: God is prior 
to the world not in time but logically, i.c,, in rank and essence and cause: rhe 
existence of the world depends at every moment upon the existence of its 
sustaining force, which is God* Avicenna concedes rhat all entities but God 
are contingent—i.c., their existence is not inevitable or indispensable. Since 
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such con tinmen r things require a cause for their existence, they cannot be 
explained except by revemng, in the chain of causes, to a nccessan' being- 
one whose essence or meaning involves exLstence, a being whose existence 
must be prcsiip|ioscd in order to explain any other existence. God is the onJy 
being that cxkts by its own essence; it is essential that He exist, for without 
such a First Cause nothing that is could have begun to be. Since all matter is 
contingent—i.e., its essence docs not involve cxistence—God cannot be nia- 
teriaL For like reasons I Tc must be simple and one. Since there is intelligence 
in created beings, there must be intelligence in their creator. The Supreme 
Intelligence secs all things—past, present, and future-not in dme or sequence 
hut at once; their occurrence Ls the temporal result of His timeless thought. 
But God docs not directly cause each action or event; things develop by att 
internal teleologj'—they have their purposes and destinies written in them¬ 
selves. Therefore God is not responsible for evil; evil is the price we pay for 
freedom of will; and the evil of the part may be rhe good of the whole.®* 
The existence of the soul is attested by our most immediate internal per¬ 
ception. The soul is spiritual for the same reason; we simply perceive it to be 
so; our ideas are clearly distinct from our organs. ITie soul U the principle 
of self-movement and growth in a body; in this sense even the celestial 
^hcrcs have souls; “the whole cosmos is the manifestation of a universal 
principle of life.” By itself a body can cause nothing; the cause of its every 
motion is its inherent soul. Each soul ot intelligence possesses a measure of 
freedom and cieadtT power akin to that of the First Cause, for it is an ema- 
nadon of that Cause. After death rhe pure soul returns to union with the 
World Soul; and in this union lies the blessedness of the good.^‘ 

Avicenna achieved as w’cll as any man the ever-sought reconciliadon bc- 
tsveen the faith of rhe people ami the reasoning of the phtloaophcrs. He did 
not wish, like Lucretius, to destroy religion for the sake of philosophy, nor, 
like al-Ghazali in the ensuing century, to destroy philosophy for the ^ke of 
religion. He treats all questions with reason only, quite inde indent I v' of rhe 
Koran, and gives a naruralisdc analysis of inspiration; but he affirms the 
people’s need of prophets who expound to them the laws of morality in 
forms and parables popularly intelligible and cfFccri ve; in thissen.se, as laying 
or preserving the foundations of social and moral development, the prophet 
is God’s messenger.^ So Mohammed preached the resurrection of the body, 
andsomedmes described heaven in material terms; the philosopher u^ill doubt 
the immortality of the Iwxiy, but he will recognise that if Mohammed had 
taught a purely spiritual lieavcn the people would not have listened to him, 
and would not have united into a disciplined and [wwerful nation. Those 
who can worship God in spiritual love, entertaining neither hope nor fear, 
are the highest of mankind; but they will reveal this atritude only to theit 
manircst students, not to the muldnidc,^* 

Avicenna’sand Qaatm mark the apex of medieval thought, and con- 
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stittjtc one of the major syntheses in the history of the mind. jMuch of it fol¬ 
lowed the lead of Aristotle and aUFarabi, as itmch of Aristotle follo«'cd 
Plato; only lunatics can be completely original, Avicenna occasionally talks 
what seems to our fallible judgnicne to be nonsense; but that is also true <jf 
Plato and Aiisttttlc; there is nothing so fi>olish bur it may be found in the 
pages of the philosophers. Avicenna lacked the honest uncertainty, critical 
spirit, and ever open mind of al-Biruni, and made many more mistakes; syn¬ 
thesis must pay that price as long as life is brief. He surpassed his rivals in the 
clarity'' and vivacity of his style, in the ability to relieve and illuminate ab¬ 
stract thought w'ith illustrative anecdote and pardonable poetry, and In the 
unpiaralldcd scope of his scicnrilic and philosophical range. His influence was 
immense: it reached out to Spain to mold Avcrrocs and Maimonidcs, and into 
Larin Christendom to help the great Scholastics; it Is astonishing how much 
of Albertus .Magnus and Thomas Aquinas goes back to Avicenna- Roger 
Bacon called him "the chief authoritj-^ in philosophy after Aristotle”; and 
Aquinas was not merely practicing his customary courtesy in speaking of 
him with as much respect as of Plato.^* 

Arabic philosophy in the East almost died with Avicenna. Soon after his 
culminating cfTort die orthodox emphasis of the Seljuqs, the frightened fide’ 
ism of the theologians, the victorious mysticism of al-Lihazali put a cloture 
on speculative thought, ft is a pit)' that we know these three centuries ( 75 *^ 
1050) of Arabic efBorescence so imperfectly- rhousands of Arabic niani!’ 
scripts in science, literature, and philosophy lie hidden in the libraries of the 
iMoslem world: in Constantinople alone there are thirty mosque libraries 
whose weal til has been merely scratched; iii Cairo, Damascus, Mosul, Bagh¬ 
dad, Delhi are great collections not even catalogued; an immense library in 
the Escorial near Madrid has hardly completed the listing of its Islamic manu¬ 
scripts in science, literature, jurisprudence, and philosophy/' What we 
know of Moslem thought in those centuries is a fragment of what sur\'ives, 
what suiT'ives Is a fragment of what was produced; what appears in these 
pages is 3 morsel of a fraction of a fragment. When scholarship has surveyed 
more thoroughly this half-forgot ten legacy, we shall probably rank the tenth 
centurj' in lilasccrn Islam as one of the golden ages in the history of the mind, 


V. MYSTICISM AND HERESY 

At their peak philosophy and religion meet in the sense and contemplation 
of universal unity. The soul untouched by logic, too weak of wing for the 
metaphysical flight from the many to the one, from incident to law, might 
reach that vision through a mystic absorption of the separate self in the soul 
of the world. And where science and philosophy failed, where the brief finicc 
reason of man faltered and turned blind in the presence of iniiniiy, faith 
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might mount to the feet of God by ascetic discipline, unselfish devotion, the 
unconditional surrender of the part to the wliole. 

Atoslcm mysticism had many roots: the asceticism of the Hindu fakirs, the 
Gnosticism of Egv’pt and Syria, the Neoplatonist speculations of the later 
Greeks, and the omnipresent example of ascetic Christian monies. As in 
(^ristendom, so in Islam a pious minority protested against any accommoda¬ 
tion of religion to the interests and practices of the economic vorld; they 
denounced the luxury of caliphs, viziers, and merchants, and proposed to 
return to the simplicity of Abu Beltr and Omar I. They resented any inter¬ 
mediary between themselves and the deit>'; even the rigid ritual' of the 
mosque seemed to them an obstacle to that mystic state in which the soul, 
purified of all earthly concerns, rose not only to the Beatific Vision but to 
unity with God. The movement flourished most in Persia, perhaps through 
proximity to India, through Christian influence at Juud-i-Shapur, and 
through Neoplatonist traditions established by the Greek phUosophers who 
fled from Athens to Persia in 519, Most Moslem mystics called Themselves 
from the simple robe of wool that they wore; but within that 
term were embraced sincere enthusiasts, exalted poets, pantheists, ascetics, 
charlatans, and men with many wives. Their doctrine varied from time to 
time, and from street to street. The Sufis, said Avenues, “maintain that the 
knosyledge of God is found in our own hearts, after our detachment from all 
physical desires, and the concentration of the mind upon the desired ob¬ 
ject. But many Sufis tried to reach God through external objects too; 
whatever we sec of perfection or loveliness in rhe world is due to the presence 
or operation of divinity in them. “O God,'’ said one mystic, “I never listen 
to the cry of animals, or the quivering of trees, or the murmur of water, or 
the song of birds, or the rustling wind, or the crashing thunder, without feel¬ 
ing them to be an evidence of Thy unity, and a proof that there Is nothing 
hke unto Thee.” In reality, the mystic held, these individual things exist 
only by the divine power in them; their sole reality is this undcriving divin¬ 
in'. Therefore God is all; not only is there no god but .Allah, therc'is no being 
hut God.«* Consequently each soul is God; and the full-blooded mystic 
shamelessly avers that “God and 1 arc one.” "Verily 1 am God,” said Abu 
Yezid (c. 900); “there is no god but me; worship me," “I am He Whom I 
love,” said Husein al-Hallaj; “and He MTiom I love is 1 .... I am He Who 
drowned the people of Noah.,., I am the Truth.” « Hallaj was arrested for 
exaggeration, scourged with a thousand stripes, and burned to death (o^i) 
His followers claimed to have seen and talked with him after this interrup¬ 
tion. and many Sufis made him their favorite saint. ^ 

The Sufi, like the Hindu, believed in a course of discipline as necessary to 
the mystic revelation of Codi purifying exercises of devotion, medication, 
and prayer; the full obedience of the novice to a Sufi master or teacher- and 
(he complete abandonment of any pcreonal desire, even the desire for salva- 
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tion or the mystical union. The pcrfecc Sufi loves God for His own sake, not 
for any rcw'ard; “the Giver,*' said Abul-Qasini, “is better for you than the 
gift/’ “ Usuallv', however, the Sufi valued liis discipline as a means of reach¬ 
ing a true knowledge of things, sometimes as a curriculum leading to a degree 
of miraculous power over nature, but almost always as a road to union with 
God. He who had completely forgotten his individual self in such union w'as 
called ^-hjyana-I-Kirmil—ih^ Perfect .\lan.*^ Such a man, the Sufis believed, 
w'as above all laws, even above the obligation to pilgrimage. Said a Sufi verse: 
“All eyes tow'ard the Kaaba turn, but ours to the Beloved’s face.” 

Until the middle of the eleventh century the Sufis continued to live in 
the tvorld, sometimes with theif families and their children; even the Sufis 
attached small moral worth to cetibaiy'. “The true saint,” said Abu Said, 
“goes in aud out amongst the jicopk, eats and sleeps wdth them, buys and 
sells in the market, marries and takes part in social intercourse, and never 
forgets God for a single moment.” Such Sufis were distinguished only by 
their simplicity of life, their piety and quietism, very much like the early 
Quakers; and occasionally they gathered around some holy teacher or exem¬ 
plar, or niet in groups for prayer and mutual stimalation to devotion; al¬ 
ready in the tenth century those strange dervish dances w'crc taking form 
w’hich were to play so prominent a part in later Sufism, A few became 
recluses and tormented themselves, but asceticism w'as in this period dis¬ 
countenanced and rare. Saints, iinknowTi to early Islam, became numerous 
in Sufism, One of the earliest was a w'oman, Rabia al-Adawiyya of Basra 
(717-800. Sold as a slave in youth, she was freed because her master saw 
a radiance above her head while she prayed. Refusing marriage, she lived 
a life of self-denial and charity. Asked if she hated Satan, she answered, 
“My love for God leaves me no room for hating Satan,'' Tradition ascribes 
to her a famous Sufi saying: “O God! Give to Thine enemies whatever 
Thou hast assigned to me of this tvorld's goods, and to Thy friends what¬ 
ever Thou hast assigned to me in the life to come; for Thou Thyself arc 
sufficient for me.” 

Let us take, as an example of many Sufis, the saint and poet Abu Said ibn 
Abi’l-Khayr (967—1049). Bom in iMayhana in Khurasan, he knew Avi¬ 
cenna; story has it that he said of the philosopher, “W'hat I see he know's,” 
and that the philosopher said of him, *A\’hac I know he secs,” “ In his 
youth he was fond of profane literature, aud claims to have memoriir.ed 
30,000 verses of pre -1 si antic poetry. One dav, in his tw'cnty-sLxth year, he 
heard a lecture by x\bu Ali, who took as text the ninth verse of the sixth 
suia of the Koran: “Say Allah! then leave them to amuse themselves in 
their vain discourse,” "At the moment of hearing this word," Abu Said re¬ 
lates, “a door in my breast was opened, and 1 w'as rapt from myself." He 
collected all his books and burned them. “The first step in Sufism,” he 
would say, “is the breaking of inkpots, the tearing up of books, the forget- 
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ring of all kinds of knowledge/’ He retired to a niche in a chapel of his 
home; “rficrc I sar for seven vcais, sajnng conrinoally, ’Allah? Allah! 
Allah!”’; such repetirion of the Holy Name UTth Moslem mystics, a 
favorite means of realizing /dJiji—“passing away from self.” He practiced 
several forms of ascericism: wore the same shirr aln'ays, spoke only in dire 
need, ate nothing till sunset, and then only a piece of bread; never lay 
down to sleep; made an excavation in chc wall of his niche or cell just high 
and broad enough to stand in, often closed himself within ir, and stuffed 
his ears to hear no sound. Sometimes at nighr he would lower himself by a 
rope into a well, head downw'ard, and recite the entire Koran before emerg¬ 
ing—if w'e were to believe the t^tiniony of his father. He made himself a 
servant to other Sufis, begged for them, cleaned their cells and privies. 
“Once, whilst I was seated in the mosque, a woman went up on the roof 
and bespattered me with filth; and still I heard a voice saying, ‘Is not thy 
Lord enough for thee?’ ” At forty he "attained to perfect illumination,” 
began to preach, and attracted devoted audiences; some of his hearers, he 
assures us, smeared their faces with his ass’s dung “to gain a blessing.” “ 
He left his mark on Sufism by founding a monastery of dervishes, and 
formulating for it a set of rules that became a model for similar institutions 
in later centuries. 

Like Augusrine, Abu Said taught that only God’s grace, not man’s good 
works, would bring salvation; bur he thought of salvarioo in terms of a 
spiritual emancipation independent of any heaven. God opens to man one 
gate after another. First the gate of repentance, then 

the gate of ceitaintx', so that he accepts contumely and endures abase¬ 
ment, and knou's for certam by Whom it is brought to pass.,.. Then 
God opens to him the gate of love; but still he chinks, "1 love.” . .. 

Then God opens to him the gate of unity... thereupon he perceives 
that all IS He, all is by Him... he recognizes diat he has not the right 
to say, “t' Or “mine” ... desires fall away from him, and he becomes 
free and calm..,. Thou wilt never escape from thy self until thou 
slay it. Thy self, which is keeping thee far from God," and saying "So- 
and-so has created me ill... such a one has done well by me”—all this 
is polytheism; nothing depends upon the creatures, all upon the Cre¬ 
ator. T his must thou know; and having said it, thou must stand fitin. 

• ■' To stand firm means that when thou hast said “One,” thou must 
never again say “Two.” ,.. Say "Allah!” and stand firm there,*™ 

The same Hindu-Fmersouian iloctrine appears in one of the many quatrains 
dubiously ascribed to Abu Said: 

Said I, “To whom belongs Thy beauty?” He 

Replied, “Since 1 alone exist, to .Me; 

Lover, Beloved, and Love am 1 in one; 

Beauty', and iMirror, and the eyes that see.”** 
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1 hcr<^ being no church to canonize such herc>es of ecstasy, they received 
the infomiiil canonization of popukr acclaini', and by the tsvclfth century 
the Koranic discouragement of the worship of saints as a form of idolatry 
had been overwhelmed by the natural sentiments of the people. An early 
saint was Ibrahim ibn Adham (eighth century.-'), the Abou ben Adhem of 
Leigh Hnnt. Popular imagination attributed miraculous powers to such 
saints: they knew the secrets of clair^^oyancc, thought reading, and Telepa¬ 
thy; they could swallow fire or glass unhurt, pass through fire unbumt, 
walk upon water, fly ilirough the air, and transport themselves over great 
distances in a moment^s dniep Abu Said reports feats of mind reading as 
startling as any in current mythography,^'^ Day by day the religion that some 
philosijphers supposed to be the product of priests is formed and re-formed 
by the needs, senrimentt and imagination of the people; and the mono¬ 
theism of the prophets becomes the polytheism of the populace* 

Orthodox Islam accepted Suilsm within the ^Moslem fold, and gave it 
considerable latitude of expression and belief. But this shrewd policy was 
refused to heresies that concealed rcvolucionar)^ politics!, or preached an 
anarchism of morality and law. Of many haJf-religious half-political re^ 
volts the most effective was that of the ^^Ismaila, ^ In Shia doctrinCt it will 
be recalled, each generation of All^s descendants, to the twelfth^ was headed 
by a divine incarnation or Imam, and each Imam named his successor. iTic 
sixth, Jafar al-Sadiq, appointed his eldest son Ismail to succeed him; hmaih it 
is alleged, indulged in wine; Jafar rescinded lus nomlnarion, and chose an¬ 
other son^ Mussp as sev'enth Imam (c. 760). Some Shi itts held the appoint¬ 
ment of ismail to be irrevocable, and honored him or his son Aluhammad as 
seventh and last Imam* Fora century these ^^Ismailites ^ remained a negligible 
sect; then Abdallah ibn Qaddah made himself their leader, and sent mission¬ 
aries to preach tlic doctrine of the **Seveners throughout Islam. Before 
initiation into the sect the convert took an oath of secrecy, tmd pledged ab¬ 
solute obedience to the Dal-d-Duat., or Grand Master of the order. The 
teaching U'as divided into exoteric and esoteric: the convert U'as told that 
after passing through nine stages of Initiation all veils would be reinovcd, the 
Tain?i or Secret Dr^triiie (that God is AH) would be revealed to him, and he 
would then be above every creed and every law. In the eighth degree of 
initiarion the convert was taught that nothing can be knowm of the Supreme 
Being, and no worship can be rendered Him Many sur\nvors of old com¬ 
munistic movements were drawn to the Ismalla by the cx|KCtarion that a 
Mahdi or Redeemer would comCt who would establish a regime of equality, 
justice, and brotherly love on rhe earth. HVis remarkable confraternity be¬ 
came in time 1 power in Islam. It won North Africa and Egypt, and founded 
the Fatimid dynasty; and late in the ninth cenniry it gave birth to a move¬ 
ment that almost brought an end to the Ahbasid caliphate. 

When AbdaHah ibn Qaddah died in 874. an Iraqi pcasiuu named Hamdan 
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Jbn al-Ash rath, popularly' known asQarmat, became the leader of the Ismaill 
sect, and gave it such energy that for a rime in Asia it was called, after him, 
Qaramita, the Carmathians, Planning to overthrow the Arabs and restore the 
Persian Empire, he secretly enlisted thousands of supporters, and persuaded 
them to contribute a fifth of their property and income to a common treas- 
ury. Again an element of social revolurion entered into w'hat was ostensibly 
a form of mystical religion: the Carmathiaa': advocated a communism of 
both property' and w'omcnorganised workmen into guilds, preached uni¬ 
versal equality, and adopted an allegorical freethinking interpretation of the 
Koran. They disregarded the rituals and fasts prescribed by orthodoxy, and 
laughed at the “asses” who offered worship to shrines and stones.®^ In 899 
they established an independent state on the west shore of the Persian Gulf; 
in 900 they defeated the caliph's army, leaving hardly a mao of it alive; in 901 
they ravaged Syria to the gates of Damascus; in 914 they sacked Basra, then 
Kufa; in 930 they plundered Mecca, slew jo,ooo .Moslems, and carried off 
rich booty, including the veil of the Kaaba and tlic Black Stone itself.* The 
movement exhausted itself in its successes and excesses; citizens united against 
its threat to property and order; but its doctrines and t-iolent ways were 
passed on in the next century to the Ismaili of Alamut—the hashish-inspired 
Assassins. 


M. LITERATURE 

fn Islam life and religion had drama, but literature had none; it is a form 
apparently alien to the Semitic mind. And as in other medieval literatures, 
there was here no novel. Most writing was heard rather than silently read; 
and those w ho cared for riction could not rise to the concentration ncccssaty 
for a complex and continued narrative. Shore stories were as old as Islam or 
Adam; the simpler Moslems listened to them with the ardor and appetite of 
children, but the scholars never counted them as literature. The most popular 
of these stories were the Fables of Bidpai and the Themand Nights and a 
Night, The Fables were brought to Persia from India in the sixth centurv’, 
were translated into Pahlavi, and thence, in the eighth century, into Arabic, 
llic Sanskrit original was lost, the Arabic version survived, and was rendered 
inw forty languages. 

Al-Masudi (d. 597) speaks in his Meadows of Gold'*^ of a Persian book 
HiKstr Afsana, or Thousand Tales, and of its Arabic translation, Aif Laytab 
wa Layiab-, this is the earliest known mention of The Thousand Nights and a 
Night. The plan of the book as described by al-Masudi was that of our 
Arabian Nights, such a framework for a series of stories was already old iu 
India. A great numter of these tales circulated in the Oriental world; various 
collections might differ m their selection, and wc are nor sure that any story 

• It WB K«o«d tg tht \n 9i, by «d« of ihc F«™d Caliph al-Alansur. 
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in our present editions tippeared in the texts kno\%Ti 10 al-iMasudi* Shortly 
after 1 joo an incomplete Arabic mannscripr, not ttaceabk beyond 15 wi^ 
sent from Syria ro the French Orientalist Antoine GalJand. Fascinated by 
their whimsical fantasy’i their glimpses of intimate Aloslcin iifct perhaps by 
their occasional obscenity* he issued at Paris in 1704 their firsT European 
translation —eiune jifiits. The book succeeded beyond any expecta^ 
tion; translations were made into every European language; and children of 
all nations and ages began to talk of Sinbad the Sailor, Aladdin^s lamp, and 
Ali B;iba and the Forty Thieves. Next to the Bible (itself Oriental), the 
Fables and the are the most widely read books in the world- 

Literary prose, in Islam, is a form of poetry. The Arabic temperament was 
inclined to strong feeling; Persian manners made for ornate speech; and the 
Arabian language, then common to both peoples, invited rhyme by the sLin- 
ilarit)" of its inflectional endings. So Uterary prose usually rhymed; preachers 
and orators and storytellers used rhymed prose; it was in this medium that 
Badi al-Hamadhaui (d. iodS) wrote his famous Maqoifrat {Assenfbties) — 
tales told to various gatherings about a wandering rapscallion xi^ith less morals 
than wit. The peoples of the Near East ere car-minded* as were ail men 
before printing; to most jMosIems literature was a recited poem or narrative. 
Poems were wnitten to be read aloud or strng; and everyone in Islam, from 
peasant to caliph^ heard them gladly. Nearly everyone, as in samurai Japan^ 
con^posed verses; in the educated classes it U'as 3 popular game for one person 
to finish in rhyme a couplet or stanza begun bv another, or to compete in 
forming extempore lyrics or poetic epigrams. Poets rivaled one another in 
fashioning complex patterns of meter and rhyn^e; many rhymed the middle 
as well as the end of a line; a riot of rhjTne scurried through Arab vcrsCj and 
influenced the rise of rhyme in Eunipean poetry. 

Probably no cjviliTiition or period—not even China in the days of Li Po 
and Tu Fut nor Wkimar when it had '*a hundred citizens and ten thousand 
pocts"^—ever equaled Abbarid Islam in the number and prosperity' of its bards. 
Abul-Faraj of Isfahan {897-967), toward the end of this age^ collected and 
recorded Arabic poetry in his al^Aghojii (Book of SaTigs) ; its twenty 
volumes suggest the wealth and variety of Arabic verse. Poets served as 
propagandists^ and were feared as deadly satirists; rich men bought praise by 
the meter; and caliphs gave high place and fat sums to poets wlio rumed for 
them a pleasant stanza* or celebrated the glory of their deeds or their tribe- 
The Caliph Hishani, wishing to recall a poem, sent for the poet Hammad, 
u'ho luctdly remembered it all; Hishani rewarded him with two slave girls 
and 50,000 dinars ($137,500); *** no pocrwiil believe the tale. Arabic poetry, 
which once had sung to Bedouins, now addressed itself to courts and palaces; 
much of it became artificial, forniah delicately trivial, politely insincere; and 
a battle of ancients and modems ensued in which the critics complained that 
there were great poets only before Mohammed-"* 
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Love and war outbid religion as poetic themes. The poetry of tfic Arabs 
(this would nor be true of the Persians) «'as seldom mystical; it preferred 
songs of battle, passion, or sentiment; and as the century of cont^uest closed. 
Eve overcame both Mars and Allah as the Inspiration of Arab verse. The 
poets of Islam thrilled with autointoxication, in describing the charms of 
woman—her fragrant hair, jewel eyes, berry lips, and silver limbs. In the 
deserts and holy cities of Arabia the troubadour motifs cooic form; poets ajxd 
philosophers spoke of adsb as, in one phase, the ethic and etiquette of love; 
this tradition would pass through Egypt and Africa to Sicily and Spain, and 
thence to Italy and Provence; and hearts would break in rhjnnc and rhythm 
and many tongues. 

Hasan ibn Hani won the name of Abu Nuwas—“Father of the Curl’~ 
from his abounding locks. Bom in Persia, he found his way to Baghdad, be¬ 
came a favorite of Harun, and may have had ^t^th him one or two of rhe 
adventures ascribed to them m the Thousand Nights ctnd a He loved 

wine, woman, and his songs; offended the Caliph by too conspicuous toping, 
a^ostidsm, and lechery; was often imprisoned and often released; came by 
leisurely stages to virtue, and ended by carrying Ijeads and the Koran with 
him overyAvhere. But the society of the capital liked best the hymns that he 
had written to wine and sin: 


Come, Suieiinan! sing to me. 

And the wine, quick, bring to me! .,. 

While the flask goes twinkling round, 

Pour me a ctip that leaves me drowned 
With oblivion—ne’er so tiieh 
Let the shrill muev.;;!!! cry! ** 

Accumulate as many sins as thou canst; 

The Lord is ready to relax His ire. 

When the Day comes, forgiveness thou wilt And 
* Before a mighty King and gracious Sire; 

And gnaw thy fingers, all that joy tcgretting 

Which thou didst leave through terror of hcll-firc.*“' 

The minor courts had their pfjcts too, and Sayfu’l-Dawla provided a place 
for one who, almost unknown to Europe, is reckoned by the Arabs as their 
best. His name was Ahmad ibn Husein, but Islaxn remembers him as aL 
.\iuTannabi-“thc pretender to prophecy.” Bom at Kufa in 915, he studied 
at Damascus, announced himself as a prophet, was arrested and released, 
and settled down at the Aleppo coun. Like Abu Nuwas, he made his owii 
religion, and notoriously neglected to fast or pray or read the Koran- ““ 
though he denounced life as not quite up to his smAdards, he enjoyed it too 
much TO think of eternity. He celebrated Sayfu’s victories w-Irii such zest and 
verbal amfioe that his poems are as popular in Arabic as they are untrans¬ 
latable mio English, One couplet proved mortal to him: 
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1 ani known to the horse-troop* the night, and the dcserc^s expose; 

Not more to paper and pn diair co sword and the lance. 

Attacked by robbers^ he wished to flee; bts slave inopprtunely reminded 
him of these swashbuckling verses; aJ--\liitaiinabi resolved to live up to them, 
fought, and died of his wounds (965),^“ 

Eight years later the strangest of all Arab poets, Abu^l-^Ala al-Ma^ain W'as 
bom at d-Ma'arratu, near Alepp. SmLillpox left him blind at four; never¬ 
theless he rook up the career of a student, learned by heart the inanuscripts 
that he liked in the libraries^ traveled w'idely to hear famous masters, and re¬ 
turned to his village. During the next fifteen years his annual income ^vas 
thirty dinars, some twelve dollars a month, which he shared with servant and 
guide; his poems won him fame> but as he refused to write encorniums, he 
nearly stan cd. In looii he visited Baghdad, was honored by poets and schol¬ 
ars. and perhaps picked up among the freethinkers of the capital some of the 
skepticism that spices his verse. In 1010 he went back to al-Ma'^arraru, be¬ 
came rich, but lived to the end w^ith the simplicity of a sage. He was a vege¬ 
tarian a avoiding not only flesh and fowl, but milk, eggs, and 

honey as w'cll; to take any of these from the anintal world, he thought, W'as 
rank robbery. On the same principle he rejected the use of animal skins, 
blamed ladies for wearing furs, and recommended wooden shoes.^^ He died 
at eighty-four; and a pious pupil relates that tSo poets followed his funerah 
and eighty-four savanrs recited eulogies at his grave,^^ 

We know' him now chiefly through the 1591 shon poems called briefly 
Lui^mnyyat (Obligatiom)- Instead of diseasing woman and wiv, like his 
fellow^ poets, akMaWri deals boldly with rhe most basic quesrions: Should 
\ve follow' revelation, or reason?—Is life worth living?—Is there a life after 
death?—Docs God exist? *,, Every now' and then the poet professes his ortho¬ 
doxy; he warns us, how^ever, that this is a legitimate precaution against 
martvTdom^ which w'as not to his taste: '“'I lift my voice to utter hes absurd; 
but speaking truth my hushed tones scarce are heard." He deprecates in¬ 
discriminate honesty: "Do not acquaint rascals with che essence of your 
rcligiiin, for so you expose yourself to ruin,” in simple fact akMa^arri is 
a rationalist agnostic pessimist. 

Some hope that an Imam w^irh prophet’s gaze 
Will rise and all the silent ranis 
Oh, idle thouo'ht! Thcre^s no Imam but Reason 

T p 

To point the morning and the evening w ays— . 

Shall we in these old talcs discover truths 
Or are they w^oTthlcss fables mid to youth? 

Our reason sivcafs chat they are only lies. 

And reason's tree bears verity for emth. . ,, 

How oft, when youngs niy friends 1 would defame, 

If our religious faiths were not the same; 
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But now mv soul hjis traveled high and low; 

Now all save Love, to is but a 

He denounces the Moslein divines who *^make religion serve the pelf of 
tnant” who “fill the mosque with terror when they preachy* but conduct 
clieniselvcs no better than *^some who drink to a tavern tune,^^ “You have 
been deceived, honest niun, by a cunning knave who preaches to the women*" 

To his {^\vn sordid ends the pulpit he ascends. 

And chough he disbelieves in resurrection. 

Makes all his hearers quail whilst he unfolds a tale 
Of Last Day scenes that stun the recollecciorL^^ 

ITie worst scoundrels, he thinks, are those who manage the holy places in 
Alecca; they will do anything for money, lie advises his hearers not to waste 
their dme in pilgrimagc^^®* and to be content with one world. 

The body nothing feels when soul is 
Shall spirit feel, unbodied and alone? . * 

We laugh, but inept is our laughter; 

We should weep, and weep sore. 

Who are shattered like gkss, and thereafter 
Remolded no more.^^^ 

And lie concludes: “If by God’s decree I SI12II be made into a clay pot that 
serves for ablutions, I ant thankful and concent.’' He believes in a God 
omnipotent and wise, and “marveled at a physician vi'ho denies the Creator 
after having studied anatomy.” Bur here too he raises difficulties. “Our 
natures did not become evil by our choice, bur by the fates' command....” 

WTiy blame the world? The w'orld is free 
Of sin; the bkmc is yoms and mine. 

Grapes, wine, and drinker—these are three; 

But who was ar fault, I wonder—he 
That pressed the grapes, or he that sipped the wine? 

“I perceive.” he writes with V^ilraircan sarcasm, “that men are naturally un¬ 
just TO one another, but there is no doubt of ihc justice of Him W'ho created 
injustice." And he breaks out into the angry dogmatism of a Diderot: 

O fool, a’M'ake! The rites ye sacred hold 
Are bur ^ cheat contrived by men of old. 

Who Justed after wealili, aud gained thetr lust. 

And died in baseness^and their kw is dustJ^® 

Offended by what seemed to him the lies and cruelties of men, al-Ma'arri 
became a pessimist recluse, tlielTmon of Islam. Since the evils of society arc 
due to the nature of man, reform is hopeless.*’® The best thing Is to live apaR, 
to meet only a friend or two, to vegetate like some placid, half-solitary ani- 
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TiLj].'Bcrccr ycc is never to be bom, for once bom we mtisr bear "tormenr 
arid cribuJation**' und] death yields us peace. 

Life is 4I tnaladv whose one medicine is death__ 

All come to die, alike householder and wanderer. 

The earth seekerh, even as we* its livelihood day by day 
Apportioned; it eats and drinks of human flesh and blonde,, * 
tMeseemeth the crescent moon, that shines in the firninmciiT 
h death's curved spear, its point well sharpencdi 
And splendor of breaking day a sabre unsheathed by the DawUp 

\Vt cannot escape these Reapers ourselves; bur we can, like good Schopen- 
hauerians, cheat them of the children weinighr have begotten. 

Tf ve unto your sons w^ould prove 
By act how dearly ihcin ye love. 

Then cverv voice of wisdom joins 
To bid you leave them in your loins.^^* 

l ie obeyed his own counsel^ and wrote for himself the pithiestt bitterest 
epitaph: 

.My sire brought this on me, but 1 on nonc.^^^ * 

We do not know how' many .Moslems shared the skepticism of al-Ala- 
'arri; the revival of orthodoxy after his time served as a conscious or uncon¬ 
scious censor of the literature cransniitted to posterity^ and, as in Christen¬ 
dom, may mislead us into minlmis^iTig medieval doubt. Al-Mutannabi and 
al'Ma'arri marked the zenith of Arabic poetry'; after them the supremacy of 
theology and the silencing of philostiphy drove Arabic verse into the insin¬ 
cerity ^ artificial passion, and flowering elegance of courtly and trivial lays. 
But at the same rime the resurrection of Persia and Its self-libenirion from 
Arab rule w'cre stirring the nation to a veritable renaissance* Tbc Persian 
tongue had never yielded to Arabic in the speech of the people; graduaily, in 
the tenth century, reflecting the political and cultural independence of the 
Tahirid, Samanid, and Ghaznc\id princes, it rciisserted itself as the language 
of government and letters, and became New or Modern Persianp enriched 
Itself w'ith Arabic wgrds^ and adopted the graceful .Arabic script. Persia now 
broke out in magnificent architecture and lordly poetry. To the Arab ijasida 
or ode, qha or fragn^ent, and gh^I or love poem, the poets of Iran added the 
or poetic narrativcj and the ndw (pL rtitaiyy^} or quatrain* 
Everything in Persia—patriotism, passion, philosophy, pederasty^ piety—now 
blossomed into verse^ 

This efflorescence began wTth Rudagi (d. 954) t who improvised poetry* 

* The above craiulArltnUt worthy of Edward FitzGcnJd, arc from three books hy R, A. 

Nichnison, listed in rhe Bibitogmphyp These volamcs^ each qf iheiti qf ffijjqLnatmg mrcFe$t, have 
done tniurli to mxal to XVesrem snidenci the and beauty of Moslem pwtry. 
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sang ballads, and pkycd the harp at the SamanJd cdurt of Bokhara. There, a 
generation later, Prince Nuh ibn Mansur asked the poet Daqitji to put into 
verse the Khodairurwat or Book of Krwgr, wherein Danish war (c. 651) had 
gathered the legends of Persia. Daqiqi had written a thousand lines when he 
was stabbed to deaih by his favorite slave. Firdausi completed the task, and 
became the Homer of Persia. 

Abn’I-Qasini Mansur (or Hasan) ^^^as born arTus (near .Mashhad) about 
934. His father held an administrative post at the SamanJd court, and be¬ 
queathed to his son a comfortable villa at Bazh, nearTus. Spending his leisure 
in antiquarian research, Abu'l-Qasim became interested in the Khodijmamj, 
and undertook to transform these prose stories into a national epic. E Ic 
called his work Shahamm—book of the shahs—and, in the fashion of the 
time, rook a pen name, Firdausi (garden), perhaps from the groves of his 
estate. After twent^'-five years of labor he finished the poem in its first form, 
and set out for Ghazni (999?), hoping to present it to the great and terrible 
Mahmud. 

An early Perrian historian assures us that there were then “four hundred 
poets in constant attendance on Sultan Mahmud." It should have been an 
unsurpassable barrier, bur Firdausi succeeded in interesting the vizier, who 
brought the immense manuscript to the Sultan’s attention. iMahmud (saj's 
one account) gave the poet comfortable quarters in the palace, turned over 
to him reams of historical material, and bade him incorporate these in the 
epic. All variarions of the story agree that .Mahmud promised him a gold 
dinar ($4-70) for each couplet of the revised poem. For an unknown rime 
Firdausi labored; at last (t. loro) the poem reached its final form in io.ooo 
couplets, and was sent to the Sultan. When Mahmud was about to remit the 
promised sum, certain courtiers protested that it was too much, and added 
that Firdausi was a Shi'ite and Murazilite heretic. Mahmud sent 60,000 silver 
dirhems (130,000), The poet, in anger and scorn, divided the money between 
a barb anendant and a sherbet seller, and fled to Herat. He hid for months 
in a bookseller s shop dll Mahmud’s agents, instructed to arrest him, gave 
up the search. He found refuge with vShariyar, prince of Shirzad in Tabari- 
stan; there he composed a bitter satire on .Mahmud; but Shariyar, fearful of 
the Sulran, bought the poem for loo.ooo dirhems, and destroyed it. If we 
may believe these figures, and our equivalents, poetry was one of the most 
lucrative professions in medieval Persia, Firdausi went to Baghdad, and there 
wrote a long narrative poem. Vutnf and Zuietka, a variant of the story of 
Joseph and Potiphar's vnfe. Then, an old man of sevenry-si.'t, he returned 
to Tus. Ten years later Mahmud, struck by the vigor of 3 couplet that he 
heard quoted, asked the author's name; when he learned that it was by 
Firdausi he regretted his failure to rew ard the poet as promised. He des¬ 
patched TO Firdausi a caravan carrying 60,000 gold dinars’ worth of indigo. 
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and a letter of apology. As the caravan entered Ttis it encountered the poet's 
funeral (toio?). 

The Sbafiiisnia is one of the major works of rht world's literature, if only 
in size. There is something noble in the picture of a poet purring aside trivial 
subjects and easy tasks, and giving thirty-five years of His life to telling his 
country’s story in j 10,000 lines—far c,vceeding the length of the Uisd and 
the Odyssey combined. Here was an old man mad about Persia, enamored 
of every detail in its records, whether legend or fact; his epic is half finished 
before it reaches history. He b^ins with the mythical figures of the Avesta, 
teLs of Gayamurth, the Zoroasrrian Adam, and then of Gayamurth’s mighty 
grandson Jamshid, M'ho “reigned over the land 700 years.,.. The world w-as 
happier because of him; death w'as unknown, neither sorrow nor pain.’’ But 
after a few' centuries “his heart was lifted up with pride, and he forgot 
whence came his weal,... He beheld only himself on the earth, called him* 
self God, and sent forth his image to be worshiped." At last we come to 
the hero of the epic, Rustam, son of the feudal noble Zal, V\ hen Rustam is 
500 years old Zal falls in love with a slave girl, and through her gives Rustam 
a brother. Rustam serves and saves three kings, and retires from military life 
at the age of 400. His faithful steed Rakhsh ages as leisurely, is almost as 
gfcai 3 hero, and receives from Firdausi the affectionate attention bestowed 
by any Persian upon a fine horse. There arc pretty love stories in the 
Sbaimmm, and something of the troubadour’s reverence for woman; there 
are charming pictures of fair w'omcn—one of the Queen Sndavch, w'ho was 
veiled that none might behold her beauty; and she went with the men ^ 
the sun marches behind a cloud,” *” But in the case of Rustam the love motif 
plan's a minor part; Firdausi recognizes that the dramas of parental and filial 
love can be more affecting than those of seitual romance. Amid a distant 
campaign Rustam has an amour with a Turkish lady, Tahminch, and then 
loses track of her; she brings up their son Sohrab in stirrow and pride, telling 
the youth of hk great but vanished father; In a war of Tnrks against Remans 
son and sire, neither knowing the other, meet spear to spear, Rustam admires 
the courage of the handsome lad, and offers to spare him; the boy disdain¬ 
fully refuses, fights bravely, and is mortally wounded. Dying, he mourns 
that he has never yet seen his father Rustam; the victor perceives that he has 
slain his son, Sohrab’s horse, riderless, regains the Turkish camp, and the 
new's is brought to Sohrab’s mother in one of the finest scenes of the epic, 

Tlic strong cnioaon choked her pinting breath. 

Her veins seemed withered by the cold of death. 

The trcmhlmg marrons hastening round her mourned, 

With piercing cries, till fluttering life returned. 

Then gazing up, distraught, she v'cpt again, 

And frantic, seeing ’midst her pity'ing train 
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The favorite stecti—now more than ever dcar^ 

Its limbs she kissed, and baihcd with many a tear; 

Clasping the mail Sohtab in battle wore. 

With borning lip she kissed it o^er and o'er; 

Hii martial robes she in her arms compressed, 

And like an infant strained them to her breast*^^ 

It is a vivid narrative^ moving rapidly from episode to episode^ and bnduig 
nnity^ only^ from the unseen presence of the beloved fatherland in every hue, 
who have Ic^s leisure than men had 1>eforc so many labor-saving de¬ 
vices were invented—cannot spare the time to read ail these couplets and 
burj^ all these kings; bur which of us has read every line of the llhd^ or the 
Aejieid^ or The Dkine Cmned}\ or Pm-adkc Lott? Cinly men of epic stomach 
can digest these epic tales- After 200 pages tve rire of Rust2m’'s victories over 
demons, dragons^ magicians, Turks, But Ave are not Persians; we have not 
heard the sonorous roil of the original verse; \vc can nor be moved as Persians 
are, who in a single province have named 300 Aullage? after Rustam, In 1934 
the educated world of Asia, Europe j and the Americas joined in commemo 
raring the millennial anniversary of the poet u^hose massive book has been 
for a thousand years the buhvark of the Persian souL 


VIU ART * 

W'hcn the Arabs invaded Syria rhelr sole art was poetry, Mohammed was 
believed to have forbidden sculpture and painting as accomplices of idolatry 
—and music^ rich silks^ gold and silver ornaments as epicurean degeneracy; 
and though all these prohibitions were gradually' overcome, they almost 
confined Moslem art in this period to architecture* poticry*"^ and decoration* 
Tlic Arabs themselves, su recently nomads or merchantST had no mature 
faciUcy in art; they recognized their limitations, and employed the artists 
and artisans—adapted the art forms and traditions—of By^eantium, Egypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia^ Iran, and India. The Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem 
and the Mosque of Walid 11 at Dnniasctis were purely Byzantine, even in 
their decoration* Farther east ihe old ^Assyrian and Babylonian rile decora¬ 
tion, and current Airi^cnian and Ncstorkn church fornis, w^ere adopted; 
and in Persia, afret much destruction of Sasanian literature and art^ Islam 
saw' the advantages of the column cluster* the pointed arch, the vault, and 
those stvdcs of fiorsil and geometrical ornament Avhich finally flowered irtto 
the anibes<ivic. The result was no mere imitation, but a britliant synthesis 
that justified all borrowing. From the Alhambra in Spain to the Ta] Mahal 

* This secrion ta pamcuUriy Indelaied to the Sunvy c/ Ptrsidrf Art edited by Arthur Uphans 
pope, and especially to the chapccrs written by hiirtself. Hk derated work in thb fields like 
that of James IL Bre^td Oil Eg\^pt, Es an enduring aioQument uf oicuculoifS $chohii%hip and 
docrLtiimdiing phibnthropy. 
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m Isidi^t Islamic arc ovcrri^dc al] limits of place and tiiiie, kuglicd at disrinc- 
dons of race and blood, developed a onlque arid yet varied characrer, and 
expressed the human spirit with a profuse delicacy never surpassed. 

Moslem architecture, like most architecture in ihe Age of Faith, was al¬ 
most entirdy religiousj the dwellings of men were designed for brief mor¬ 
tality, blit the house of God was to be, at least inremallyt a thing of beauty 
forever* Nevenheless, though the remains are scant, we hear of bridges, 
aqueducts, foimtainSp reservoirs, public baths, fortresses^ and turreted walls 
built by cngidccr-archicects who in the 6rsc centuries after the Arab con¬ 
quest were in many cases Christian^ but in after centuries were predomi¬ 
nantly Moslem. The Crus;idcrs found excellent militar)^ architecture at 
Aleppo, Biialbck, and elsewhere in the Islamic Easu learned there the uses 
of machicoLited walls, and took from their foes many an idea for their own 
incomparable castles and forts.The Alcazar at Seville and the Aihambra at 
Granada \\Tre fortresses and palaces combined. 

Of Umayyad palaces licile survives except a country house at Qusayr 
Amra in the desert east of the Dead Sea, where the ruins show vaulted baths 
and frescoed walls. The palace of .Adud ad-Dawla at Shiraz, wc are assured, 
had jfio roonis^ one for each day in the year, each painted in a unique color 
coiTibinationj one of its largest rooms was a library two stories high, arcaded 
and vaulted; '‘^thcrc was no book on any subject,^* says an enthusiastic Mos¬ 
lem, “of which there was not here a copy*” Scheherazade's descriptions 
of Baghdad mansions arc fiction, but suggest an ornate imgnificencc of 
internal decoration.^'" Rich men had villas In the country as well as homes 
in the eity^ even in the city they had formal gardens; but around their villas 
dicse gardens became "paradises”—parks wirh springs, brooks, fountains, 
tiled pool, rare flowers, shade, fruit, and nut trees, and usually a pavilion 
for enjoying the open air without the glare of the sun. In Persia there was a 
religjtm of flowers; rose festivals were celebrated with sumptuous displays; 
the roses of Shiraz and Firuzabad were M^orld famous; roses with a hundred 
petals were gifts grateful to a caliph or a king.*-^ 

The houses of the po<jr were then, as they arc now, rectangles of sun-dried 
brick cerrwnted with mud, and roofed wirh a mixture of mud, stallis, 
branches, palm leaves, and straw. Better homes had an interior court with a 
water bisin* perhaps a tree; sometimes a wooden colonnade and cloister be¬ 
tween court and rooms. Houses rarely faced or opened upon the street; rhc)' 
were citadels of privacy, built for security and peace. Some liad secret doors 
for sudden escape from arrest or attache or for the inconspicuous entrj" of a 
pararjiour.^^* In all but the poorest bouses there were separate quarters for 
the womenp occasionally with their uM'n court. Rich Jiouses had a compli¬ 
cated suite of bathrooms, but most dwellings had no plumbing; water was 
carried in, waste xvas carried out. Fashionable homes rmghi have rwo stories, 
with a central living room rising to a dome, and a second-story balcony 
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facing the court, AlJ except the poorest houses had at least one window grille 
{fitdibrabiyysi:), a lattice of woodwork to let In light without heat, and 
allow the occupants to look out unseen; these grilles were often elegantly 
canned, and served a^ models for the stone or metal screens that adorned the 
pahee or the mosque. There was no fireplace; heat was provided by 
charcoal-burning portable braiders. Walls were of plaster, usually painted 
in many colors. Floors were covered with hand-woven rugs. There might 
be a chair or two, but the Moslem preferred to squat. Near the wall, on three 
sides of the room, the floor -was raised a foot or so, fo^rmlng a diu’an, and 
was furnished with cushions. There w'ere no specific bedrooms; the bed was 
a mattress which, during the day, was rolled up and placed in a closet, as in 
modem Japan. Furniture w'as simple: some ^'ascs, utensils, lamps, and per¬ 
haps a niche for hooks. The Oriental is rich in the simplicity of his needs. 

For the poor and piotus Moslem it was enough that the mosque Itself 
should be beauriful. It was built with his labor and dirhems; it gathered up 
his arts and crafts and laid them like a rich carpet at Allah’s feet; and that 
beauty and splendor all men might enjoy. Usually the mosque \^'as situated 
near the market place, easily accessible. It was not alw'ays impre.ssive from 
without; except for its facade it might be indistinguishable from—even physi¬ 
cally attached to—the neighboring structures; and it was rarely built of any 
more lordly marerial than stucco-faced brick. Its functions determined its 
forms: a rectangular court to hold the congregation; a central basin and 
fountain for ablutions; a surrounding arcaded portico for shelter, shade, and 
schools; and, on the side of the court facing Mecca, the mosque proper, 
usually an enclosed section of the portico. It too was rectangular, allowing 
the worshipers to stand in long lines, again facing Mecca, The edifice might 
be crowned with a dome, aknost always built of bricks, each layer projecting 
a bit inward beyond the layer beneath, whth a surface of plaster to conceal 
the deviation.s.’** As in Sasanian and Bjoymtinc architecture, the transition 
from rectangular base to circular dome W'as mediated by pendentives or 
squinches. More characteristic of mosque architecture was the minaret 
(T/tffwjrj, a lighthouse); proltably the Syrian Moslems developed it from 
the Babylonian xlggurat and the bell tower of Christian churches, the Per¬ 
sian Moslems took the cylindrical form from India, and the African Moslems 
were influenced in its design by the four-cornered Pharos or lighthouse of 
Alexandria; perhaps the four corner towers of rho old temple area at 
Damascus influenced the fonii.^^* In this early period the minaret was simple 
and mostly unadorned; only in the following centuries would It achieve the 
lofty slenderness, fragile balconies, decorative arcades, and faTence surfaces 
that would lead Fergusson to call it “the most graceful form of tower archi¬ 
tecture in the world,” 

The most brilliant and varied decoration was resen’cd for the interior of 
the mosque: mosaics and brilliant riles on floor and mihrab; exquisite shapes 
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and hues of gW in mndov^ and kmp^ rich carpets and prayer rugs on the 
pavement; facings of colored marble for the lower panels of the walbj lovely 
friezs of Arabic script running round mihrabs or cornices; delicate carv¬ 
ings of wood or ivor\% or graceful molding of metal in doors, ceilmgs, pul¬ 
pits, and screens. . * . The pulpit itself, or nrmbjr, was of w'ood carefully 
carved, and inlaid w it h ebony or ivory- Near it was the diqip, a reading de sk 
supported by small columns and holding the Koran; the book itself, of 
course, was a work of calligraphic and niiniaturist arc. Xo show the qiblj or 
direction of Mecca, a niche was cut into the wail po^ibly in imitation of 
the Christian apse. This mihrab was elaborated until it became almost an 
altar or chapel, and all the skill of Moslem artists ^vas deployed to make it 
beautiful with faience or inos;uc, floral or scriptural moldings or reliefs, and 
colorful patterns in brick, stucco, marble, terra cotta, or rile. 

We probably ow e this splendor of ornament to the Semitic prohibition 
of hunian or aninial forms in art: as if in compensation, the Moslem artist 
invented or adopted an overflo^ving abundance of non-representational 
fomiSi He sought an outlet first in geometrical figures—line, angle, sejuare, 
cube, polygon, cone, spiral, ellipse, circle, sphere; he repeated these in a hun¬ 
dred combinations, and developed them into svvirls, guilloches, reticulations, 
irntrehes^ and stars; passing to floral forms, he designed, in many materials, 
wreaths, vines, or rosettes of lotus, acanthus, or palm tctidrils or leaves; in 
the tenth ccntuiy' he merged all these in the arabesque; and to them ah, as a 
unique and major ornament, he added the Arabic script. Taking usually the 
Kufic characters, he lifted them vertically, or e^tpanded them laterally, or 
dressed them in flourishes and points, and turned the alphabet into a work 
of art. As religious prohibitions slackened, he introduced new motifs of 
decoration by representing the birds of the air, the beasts of the Add, or 
strantje composite animals Aat dwelt only in his whimsical fancas}^ His flair 
for adommenr enriched every form of art—mosaic, miniature, pottery, tex¬ 
tiles, rugs; and in nearly every case the design had the disciplined unity of a 
dominant form or motif developed from center to border, or from begin¬ 
ning to end, as in the elaboration of a musical theme. No material was 
thought too obtlurate for such ornament; wood, metal, brick, stucco, stone, 
terra cotta, glass, tile, and faience became the vehicles of such a poetry of 
abstract forms as no art, not even ihe Chines, had ever achieved before. 

Sr> illuminated, Islamic architecture raised in Arabia, Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Transoxiana, India, Egypt, Tunisia, Sicily, .Morocco, 
and Spain an endless chain of mosques in which masculine strength of out¬ 
ward form was always balanced by feminine grace and delicacy of interior 
ornament. The mosques of Medina, Mecca, Jerusalem, Ram!eh. Damascus, 
Kufa, Basra, Shiraz, Kkhapur, and Ardebfl; the Mosque of Jafar at Bagh¬ 
dad, rhe Great Mosque of Samarra, the Zakariyah Mosque of Aleppo, the 
Mosque of Ibn Tulun and the el-A/iiar in old Cairo, the Great Mosque of 
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Tunis, the Sidi Oqba Mosque of Qairunn, the filue Mosque of Cordova- 
we can do no lessj and no more, than name them, for of the hundreds such 
that were built in this ]>criod only a do/cn remain disringuishablc^ indis¬ 
criminate tifuc has leveled the rest through earthquake, negligence, or war. 

Persia alone—a fraction of Islam—has yielded to recent research such un¬ 
suspected architectural splendor as marks a major event in our rcdiscovcrv 
of the past-* The revelation was too long delayed; already many master¬ 
pieces of Persian architecture had crumbled to earth. Muqaddasi ranlted 
the mosque of Fasa with that of Medina, and the nrosque of Turshi^ with the 
Great Mosque of Damascus; the mosque of Nishapur, with its marble col¬ 
umns, gold tiles, and richly carved walls, was one of the wonders of the time; 
and “no mosque in Khurasan or Sistan equaled in beauty” the mosque of 
Herat.^“ AVe may vaguely judge the e.'tuberancc and quality- of Persian 
architecture in the ninth and tenth centuries from the stucco reliefs and 
carved columns and capitals of the mihrab in the Congregational Mosque 
atNayin, now mostly destroyed, and the two lovely minarets that survive at 
Damghan. The Friday iMosque at Atdistan (1055) still shows a handsome 
mihrab and portal, and many elements that were to appear later in Gothic: 
pointed arches, groined pendendves, cross vaults, and ribbed dome.‘“* In 
these and most Persian mosques and palaces the building material was brick, 
as in Sumerian and .Mesopotamian antiquity; stone was rate and costly, clay 
and hear were plentiful; yet the Persian artist transformed brick layers with 
light and shade, novel patterns, and divers attitudes into such variety of 
decoration as that modest substance had never known before. Over the 
brick, in special places like portals, minbars, and mihrabs, the Persian potter 
bid varicolored mosaics and the most brilliant tiles; and in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury he made bright surfaces more resplendent sdll with luster-painted 
faience. So every art in Islam humbly and proudly sensed the mosque. 


Sculpture, forbidden to make statues lest idolatry' return, devoted itself 
to decorative reliefs. Stone was skillfully carvxd. and stucco, before it hard¬ 
ened, was sloped by hand into a rich diversity of designs, One impressive 
sample remains. At Mshatta, in the Syrian desert east of the Jordan, Walid Jl 
began (j. 743)1 unfinished, a winter palace; along the lower surface 

of the facade ran a sculptured stone friev.e of extraordinary excel!ence-tri- 
angles, rosettes, and borders intricately carved wnth flowers, fruits, birds, 
beasts, aind trailing arabesques; this chef-tToeuvre, transferred to Berlin in 
1904, has survived the Second World War. Woodworkers beautified win¬ 
dows, doors, screens, balconies, ceilings, tables, lecterns, pulpits, and 
mihrabs with such exquisite c arvnng as may be seen in a panel from Takrit 


In 19 jj Kh»n, afiem-ard? Stuli of Persia, auiboriMd Arthur Upturn Pope to enter 
the of Persia, which had been dosed m non-Mostms, in order to phnrwtaph the 

mtenois. The result was an epochal tevcladotiof the technical and itTBOc eicellcticelf Persian 
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in che iVterropolitan Muiscutn of Ait in New York. Workers in ivory and 
bone adorned mosfjucs, Korans, furniture, utensils, and persons with carv¬ 
ings and inlays; from this age only one piece has conic to us—an elephant 
rook (in the National .Museum at Florence) precariously ascribed to the 
ninth century and to a chess set allegedly sent by Manm to Charlemagne.’®* 
The nieraJvvorkcrs of [slam acquired Sasanian techniques, made great bronze, 
brass, or copper lamps, ewers, bowls, jugs, mugs, cups, basins, and braziers; 
cast them playfully into the forms of lions, dragons, sphinxes, peacocks, and 
doves; and sometimes incised them with exquisite patterns, as in a lacclike 
lamp in che Art Institute of Chicago. Some craftsmen filled incised designs 
with silver or gold, and made ‘'dainascened” metal—an art practiced, but 
not originated, at Damascus.’®* The svt'ords of Damascus were of highly 
tempered steel, adorned with reliefs or inlaid with arabesques, scripts, or 
ocher patterns in gold or silver threads. rUc metalworkers of Islam stood at 
the very top of their art. 

W'hen the Moslem conquest settled dovm to cultural absorption, iMoham- 
medan pottery found itself heir, in Asia, Africa, and Spain, to five ceramic 
traditions: Egyptian, Greco-Roman, iMesopotamian, Persian, Chinese. Sarre 
tliscovered at Samarra some Tang pottery, including porcelain; and early 
Islamic-Persian wares were frankly copied from Chinese prototypes. Pottery 
centers developed at Baghdad. Samarra, Ra^y, and many other towns. By 
the tenth century Persian porters were making almost every kind of pot¬ 
ter v'' except porcelain, in every form from liand spittoons to monstrous vases 
“large enough to hold at least one of the Forty Thieves.”’®* .\t its best 
Persian pottery showed a subtlety of conception, a splendor of color, a re¬ 
finement of workmanship, second only to the Chinese and Japanese; for sut 
cenmries it had no rival this side of the Pamirs.’*^ It was a favorite and con¬ 
genial art with the Persians; aristocrats collected its masterpieces jealously, 
and poets like aI-.Ma*arri and Omar Khayyam found in it many a metaphor 
for their philosophy- M’e hear of a ninth-cenrury banquet at which poems 
were composed and dedicated to the bowls that adorned the board.’®* 

In that ccncury the potters of Samarra and Baghdad distinguished them¬ 
selves by making—perhaps inventing—lustcred pottery; the decoration was 
painted in a metallic oxide upon the glazed coating of the clay, and the vessel 
was tlten submitted to a smoky and subdued second firing, which reduced 
the pigment to a thin layer of metal, and gave the glaze an iridescent glow. 
Lovelv monochromes u'erc produced in this manner, and still lovelier poly¬ 
chromes in gold, green, brown, yellow, and red, in a hundred almost fluid 
tints. The luster technique was applied also to (lie ancient Mesopotamian art 
of decorative tiles. The rich colors of these squares, and their harmonious 
combinations, gave unique splendor to the portals or mihrabs of a hundred 
mosques, and to many a palace wall, in che allied art of working glass the 
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Moslems inherited all the skill of Eg)'pc and Syria. Brilliant lamp shades were 
made In glass adorned with medallions, inscriptions, or dotal designs; and 
perhaps in this period Syria Inaugurated the an of enameled glass, w'hich 
would reach its peak of excclicncc in the thirteenth century. 


When we recall the exuberant and onmipresent use of painting and sculp¬ 
ture in Catholic cathedrals, and its importance as a vehicle of Christian creed 
and stoty% we arc struck by (he absence of the representative arts in Islam. 
The Koran had forbidden sculpture (v, 91), bur it had said nothing about 
painting. However, a tradition ascribed to .\isha reported the Prophet as 
condemning pictures too.^®* Moslem law, Slii'itc as well as Sunnite, enforced 
the double prohibition. Doubtless Mohammed had been influenced by the 
Second Commandment and Judaic teaching, and partly by the notion that 
the artist, in giving form to living things, usurped the funedon of the Cre¬ 
ator. Some theologians relaxed rhe prohibition, pcmiltdng pictures of inani¬ 
mate things; some winked at the portrayal of animal or human figures on 
objects Intended only for secular use. Certain Umavyad caliphs ignored the 
prohibidons; about 711 Walid I adorned his summer palace at Qusayr Arara 
with Hellenisrie frescoes depicring hunters, dancing girls, women bathing, 
and himself on his throne,'^® The Abbasid cabphs professed piery, but had 
murals in their private chambers; al-.Murasim hired ardsts, probably Chris¬ 
tian, to paint hunting scenes, priests, and naked dand*^ girls on the walls 
of his palace at Samarraj and al-.Mutawakkil, who persecuted heretics, 
permitted Byzanrinc painters to add to these frescoes one that represented 
Christian monks and a Christian church.’Mahmud of Ghazni decorated 
his palace with pictures of himself, his armies, and his elephants; and his son 
Masud, shortly before being deposed by the Sel juq Turks, covered the walls 
of his chambers at Herat with scenes based on Persian or Indian manuals 
of erode techniques.^® A story tells how, at the home of a vizier, two artists 
vied ^t'ith each other in realistic representation; I bn Aziz proposed to paint 
a dancing girl so that she would seem to be coming out of the wall; al-Qasir 
undertook a harder task—to paint her so th.it she would seem to be going 
into the wall. Each succeeded so well that the vizier gave them robes of 
honor, and much gold,’” Many other ^dolarions of the interdict could 
be listed; in Persia particularly we find living things pictured in joyous 
abundance, and in every form of pictorial art. Nevertheless the prohibition 
—supported by the people to the point of occasionally mutilating or de¬ 
stroying works of art—delayed the development of Islamic paindng, largely 
restricted it to abstract ornament, almo^ excluded portraiture (yet wc hear 
of fortj'’ portraits of Avicenna), and left the artists completely dependent 
upon royal or aristocratic patronage, 

From this age no Moslem murals survive save those of Qusayr Amra and 
Samarra; they reveal a strange and barren marriage of Byzantine techniques 
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with Sasanian designs. As if in compensation, tskiiiic miniatures are among 
rhe finest in history. Here fruition came to a varied heritage—Byzantine, 
Sasanian, and Chinese; and zealous hands carried on an art so intimately 
beautiful that one almost resents Gutenberg. Like chamber music in modern 
Kuropc, so in medieval Islam the illumination of manuscripts with iiiintaturc 
paintings \vas an art for rhe arisrocradc few; only the rich could maintain 
an artist in the devoted povertj' that produced these patient masterpiecJes. 
Here again decoration subordinated representation; perspective and model¬ 
ing were deliberately ignored; a central motif or fonn—perha^ a geomet¬ 
rical figure or a single flow'er—was extended in a hundred variations, until 
nearly every inch, and even the border, of the page was filled with lines as 
carefully drawn as if incised. In secular works men, women, and animals 
might be introduced, in scenes of hunting, humor, or love; but always the 
ornament was the thing, the fanciful play of delicate line, the liquid flow 
of harmonious colors, the cool perfection of abstract beauty, intended for 
a minH at peace. Art is significance rendered with feeling through form; but 
the feeling must accept discipline, and the form must have structure and 
meaning, even if the meaning outreach the realiii of words. This is the art 
of illumination, as of the profoundcst music. 

Calligraphy was an integral parr of illwmination; one must go as far as 
China to find again so fraternal a union of writing and design. From Kufa 
had come the Kufic letters, clnmaly angular, crudely sharp; die calligraphers 
clothed these meager bones w’ith \*owel, inflectional, prosodic, diacritical 
marks, and little floral flourishes; so redeemed, the Kufic script became a 
frequent feature of architectural decoration. For cursive writing, however, 
the Naskhi form of the Arabic alphabet proved more attractive; its rounded 
characters and sinuous horizontal flow' were of themselves a decoration; in 
all the world is no w'riting or print that equals it in beautj'. By the tenth 
century it had gained the upper hand over Kufic in all but monumental or 
ceramic lettering; most of the jMoslem books that have reached us from the 
Middle Ages are in Naskhi script. iTic majority of these ^uving volumes 
are Korans. Merely to copy the holy book was a "work of piety sure of divine 
reward; to illustrate it with picnires w'as accounted sacrilege; but ro lavish 
bcautif^ h3m,lw'riting upon it W'as deemed the noblest of the aris, W' hcreas 
miniaturists were hired artisans poorly paid, calligraphers were sought and 
honored with royal gifts, and numbered kings and statesmen in their ranks, 
.A scrap of writing by a mastcris hand w'as a priceless treasure; already in the 
tenth century there were bibliophiles who lived and moved and had their 
being in their collections of fine manuscripts, written on parchment wHth 
inks of black, blue, violet, red, and gold. Only a few such volumes have 
reached us from this agc; the oldest is a Koran in the Cairo Library, dated 
784. When we add that such works were bound in the softest, strongest 
leather, cooled or stamped with unexcelled artistry, and the cover itself in 
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many instances adorned wirfi an elegant desistn, we may without hj^erbole 
rank Islamic books of the ninth to the eighteenth century as the finest ever 
issued. \Vhjch of us can be published in such splendor today? 


In the embellishment of Islamic life all the arts minded like the interlaces 

m J 

of a decorative theme. So the patterns of IlJumlnarion and calligraphy were 
■woven into textiles, burned into pottery, and mounted on portals and 
rnihrabs. If medieval dvili^arion made little distinction between anisr and 
artisan it was not to belittle the artist but to ennoble the artisan; the goal of 
ever)’ industry’ was to become an art. The weaver, like the potter, made un¬ 
distinguished products for ephemeral use; but sometimes his skill and pa¬ 
tience found expression, his dream found form, in robes or hangings, mgs 
or coverings, embroideries or brocadc.s, woven for many lifetimes, designed 
■with the finesse of a miniature, and dyed in the gorgeous colors so favored 
of the East. Byzantine, Coptic, Sasanian, Chinese textiles were already fa¬ 
mous when the .Moslems conquered Syria, Persia, Egy’pt, and Tmirsoxiana; 
Islam was quick to learn; and chough the Prophet had proscribed silk, .Mos¬ 
lem factories soon issued rhe sinful substance in bold abundance for men 
and women who sought forgiveness for their bodies as well as their souls. .A 
“robe of honor" was the most precious present a caliph could offer his servi¬ 
tors. The Moslems became the leading silk merchants of the medieval world. 
Persian silk tixftah was boughr for European ladies as taffeta. Shlrav. was fa¬ 
mous for its woolen cloths, Baghdad for its baldachin* hangings and tabby 
silks; Khuziscan for fabrics of earners or goat’s hair; Khurasan for its sofa 
(Arabic saffith) covers, Tyre for its carpets, Bokitara for its prayer rugs, 
Herat for its gold brocades. No samples of these products from this peri^ 
have survived the wear ant! tear of time; we can only surmise their excellence 
from later w’ork, and the witness of the writers of their age, .An entry in the 
archives of Harun al-Rashid notes “400,000 pieces of gold, the price of a 
robe of honor for Jafar, the son of Yahya the Vizier,”^'** 


VI n. MUSIC 


iMusic, like sculpture, was at first a sin in Islam.*^' It was not forbidden 
in tlie Koran; but, if we may believe 3 dubious tradition, the Prophet, fearful 
of the songs and dances of promiscuous women, denounced musical instru¬ 
ments as the devil’s muezzin call to damnation. The theologians, and all the 
four schools of orthodo.x law, frowned upon music as raising the winds of 
passion; but some generously conceded that it was not sinful in itself. The 
people, always healthier in their conduct than in their creeds, held it as a 


* Fmrn the medieval Utin naitit fur Raghdaii 
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proverb chat ^Svinc is as the body% music is as the soul, joy is their off- 
spring.^’Music accompanied every stage of Mc^lcni life, and filled a thou¬ 
sand and one Arabian nights with songs of love and war and death. Every 
palace^ and many mansions, engaged minstrels to sing the songs of the |>oets, 
or their ov^-^n. In the stanling judgment of an historian fully competent to 
judgCt ^‘thc cultivation of music by the Arabs in all its branches reduces to 
insignificance the recognition of the art in the history^ of any other coun- 
Western car^ excepr after long trainingt can quite appreciaie rhe 
quality of Arabian music—its preference of melodic elaboration (arabesques 
of sound) to harmony and connrerpoint, its division of tones not into halves 
but into thirds, its fiorid Oriental patterns of structure and rhythm. To us 
it seems repetitlously simple, monotonously moumfuh formlcssly weird; to 
the Arabs European music seems deficient in the number and subtlety of its 
tones, and vulgarly addicted to useless complexity and monumental noise. 
The meditative tenderness of Arabian music deeply affects the Moslem souL 
Sa^di speaks of a boy “singing sucli a plaintive melody as would arrest a bird 
in its dight^V^* al-Gha?^U defined ecstasy as ^'rhe state that comes froni 
listening to music'^;*^® one Arabic book gives a chapter to those who fainted 
or died while listening to Moslem music; and religion, which at first de¬ 
nounced it, later adopted music for the intoxicating dervish ritual. 

Moslen; music began with ancient Semitic fomis and tunes; developed in 
contact with Greek “niodes^’ that wer^ themselves of Asiatic origin^ and 
felt strong influences from Persia and India. A musical notation^ and much 
musical theory, were taken from the Greeks; al-Kindi. Avicenna, and the 
Hrcthren of Sincerity w rote at length on the subject; al-Farabi^s Grand Book 
on Mndc is the outstanding medieval production on the theory- of music— 
“equals if not supenorT to anything that has come down to us from Creek 
stmrees.*’^^® As eaxljr as the seventh century the Aloskms wrote mensurable 
music (apparently unknown to Europe l>Efore 1190)^*'*—their notation indi¬ 
cated the duration, as w ell as the pitch, of each note. 

Among a hundred musical instruments the chief %verc the lute, ly^rCt piin- 
dore, psaltery^ and flute, occasionally reinforced hy hom, cvinbals, tamboU' 
rinc, castanets, and drum. The lyre was a small harp. The lute “ivas like our 
mandolin, with a long neck and a curved scjunding board made of small glued 
segments of maple wood; the strings, of catgut, were plucked by^ che fingers. 
There were a dozen sizes and varieties of lure. The large lute was called 
from the Greek kiibarj-^ our words psitar and lute (Arabic are from 

the Arabic. Some string instruments we re played M^ith a bow\ and the organ 
was known in both its pneumatic and its hydraulic forms. Ccrrain .Moslem 
cities, like Seville, were celebrated for making fine musical insrruments, far 
superior to anything produced in conteinporary fshttii.^’^^ Nearly^ all insmi- 
mental music w'as intended to accompany^ or introduce song. Performances 
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were usually a>n 5 ncd to four or five itistmmcrits at a rime, but we also read 
of large orchestras;'** and tradition ascribes to the Medina musician Surayj 
the first use of the baton.’** 

Despite the Moslem madness for music, the status of musicians, except for 
renowned virtuosos, was low. Few men of the higher classes condescended 
to study the iutoxicaring art. The music of a rich household was provided 
by female slaves; and a school of law held that the tesrimony of a musician 
could not be accepted in court.*** Dancing likewise was almost confined to 
slaves trained and hired; it was often erotic, often artistic; the Caliph Amin 
personally directed an all-night ballet in which a large number of girls danced 
and sang. Contact of the Arabs with Greeks and Persians raised the status of 
the musician. Umavyad and Abbasld caliphs showered largess upon the great 
performers of their time. Suleiman I offered prizes as high as 20,000 pieces 
of silver (| 10,000) for a competition among the musicians of Mecca; Walid 
TI held song tournaments, at one of which the first prize was 300,000 pieces 
of silver (| 150,000); these figures arc presumably Oriental exaggerations. 
Mahdi in\ited to his court the Meccan singer Siyat, “whose soul warmed and 
chilled more than a hot bath”; and Harun al-Rashid rook into his service 
Siyac’s pupil Ibrahim al-Mavi'sili (i.e., of .Mosul), gave him 150,000 dirhems 
{?75,ooo), 10,000 more per month, and 100,000 for a single song.**’ Harun 
so loved music that—against the wont of his class—he encouraged the talent 
of his young half brother, Ibrahim ibn a!-.Mahdi, who had a voice of tremen¬ 
dous power and three octaves’ range; rime seems an impish circle W'hen we 
hear that he led a kind of Romantic movement in Arabian music against the 
classical school of Ishaq, son of Ibrahim al-Mawsrll,’** Ishaq was by general 
consent the greatest musician ever produced by Islam. Al-Mamun used to 
say of him: “He never sang to me bur ^vhat I felt tliat my possessions were 
incrca-sed.”*** 

We get a pleasant picture of .Moslem society', and of the stir made by music 
in the .Moslem soul, in a storj' told by Ibrahim aUAlawsili’s pupil Vlukliariq; 
wc need not believe it to feel its significance: 

After drinking with the Cafiph a whole night, I asked his permis¬ 
sion to take the air,,.. which he granted. While I was walkuig I saw a 
dsun-scl who appeared as if the rising sun beamed from her face. She 
had a basket, and I followed her. She stopped at a fruiterer’s, and 
bought sumc fruit; and observbg chat I was following her, she looked 
back and abused me several times; but still I followed her until she ar¬ 
rived at a great door.. .. W'hen she had entered, and the door w'as 
closed behind her, I sa t dou n opposite to it, deprived of my reason by 

her beauty-The sun went down upon me while I sat there; and at 

length there came tsvo handsome young men on asses, and they 
knocked at die door, and when they were admitted, I entered with 
dicru; rhe master of the house thinking tlut 1 tt'as their companion. 
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and they imagining that I was one of his friendj». A repast was brought 
us, and we ate, and washed our hands, and were perfumed. The mas¬ 
ter of the house then said to the tv^'o young men, ‘‘Have ye any desire 
tliat [ should call such a one?" (mentioning a woman*s name). They 
answered; “'If diou wilt grant os the favor, well." So he called for her, 
and she came, and lo, she was the maiden whom I had seen.,,, A serv¬ 
ant maid preceded her, bearing her lute, which she placed in her bp. 
Wine was then brought, and she sang, while we drank and shook w'ith 
delight. “Whose air is tliat?” they asked. She answered, “jMy ma-ster 
.Mukhariq'^s." She then sang another air, which she said tvas also mine, 
while the)' drank by pints; she looking aside doubtfully at me until I 
lost my patience, and called out to her to do her best; but in attempt¬ 
ing to do so, singing a third air, she overstrained her voice, and I said, 
“Thou hast made a tiustakc"; upon tt'hich she threw the lute from her 
lap in anger, saying_“Take it thjTielf, and let us hear thee." I an¬ 

swered, "Well”; and having taken it and tuned it perfectly, I sang the 
first of the aire which she had sung before me; whereupon aJJ of them 
sprang to their feet and kissed my head, t then sang the second air, and 
^e tl^d; and dieir reason almost fled with ecstasy. 

The master of the house, after asking his guests and being cold by 
them that they knew me not, came to me, and kissing my hand, said, 
‘Uy Allah, my master, who art thou?” I answered, “By Allah. I am the 
singer Mukhariq." “And for what purpose,” said he, kissing both my 
hands, “earnest thou hither?” I replied, “As a sponger"—and I related 
what had happened with respect to the maiden. Thereupon he looked 
toward his two companions and said to them: “Tell me, by Allah, do 
ye not know that I gave for that girl 30,000 dirhems ($15,000), and 
have refused ro sell her?" They answered, “It is so." Tltcn, said he, 
“I take you as w'itnesscs that I have given her to him." “And we,” said 
die two friends, ‘Vill pay thee two-thirds of her price." So he put me 
in possession of the girl; and in the evening, when 1 departed, be pre¬ 
sented me also with rich robes and other gifts, tvith all of W'hich I 
went away. And as 1 passed the places where the maiden had abused 
me, f said to her, "Repeat thy words to me"; but she would not for 
shame. Holding the girl’s hand, 1 went with her to the Caliph, whom I 
found in anger at my long absence; but when [ rebted my story to 
him he was surprised, and laughed, and ordered that the master of the 
house and his cw'o friends should be brought before him, that he might 
requite them; to the former he gave 40,000 dirhems; to each of his mo 
friends 30,000; and to me 100,000; and I kissed his feet and departed.*®* 


CHAPTER Xin 


Western Islam 

641-1086 


1. THK COS’QUEST OF AFRICA 

T he Xenr East was but a part of the Ishtniic worlds Egypt under the 
Afoslems resurrected her Pharaonic glory; Tunis, Sicily, and Morocco 
recovered orderly govemmcnt under Arab leadership, and a passing bril¬ 
liance illuminated Qairwan, Palermo, and Fe^; Moorish Spain was a peak in 
the history of civilization; and later the Moslem Moguls, ruling India, would 
“build like giants and finish like jewelers/' 

While K ha I id and other conquerors subdued the East, Amr ibn al-As, only 
seven years after Mohammed’s death, set out from Gaza in Palestine, cap- 
cured Pelusiuin and Memphis, and marched upon Alexandria. Fg ypf had 
ports and naval bases, and Arab power needed a ficct; Egj'pt exported com 
to Constantinople, and d\rabia needed com. The Byzantine government in 
Egypt had for centuries used Arab mercenaries as police; these were no bin- 
d^cc to the conquerors. The .Monophysitc Christians of Egypt had suffered 
Byzantine persecution; they received the Moslems with open arms, helped 
them to take Memphis, guided them into Alexandria. When it fell to Amr 
after 3 siege of twenty-three months (641 >, he wrote to the Caliph Omar: 
“It is impossible to enumerate the riches of this great city, or to describe its 
beaut)'; I shall content myself with observing that it contains 4000 palaces, 
400 baihs.400 theaters.”^ Amr prevented pillage, preferring taxation. Unable 
to understand the thcohigical differences among the Christian sects, he for¬ 
bade his Monophysitc allies to revenge themselves upon their orthodox foes, 
and upset the custom of centuries by proclaiming freedom of worship for all. 

Did Amr destroy the Alexandrian Library- The earliest mention of this 
story is found in Abd al-Lacif {1161-1231), a Moslem scientist;* it is more 
fully given in Bar-Hcbraeus (1116—B6), a Christianized Jew of eastern Syria, 
who wrote in Arabic, under the name of Abu-’l-Faraj, an epitome of world 
histor)% In his account an Alexandrian gnimmarian, John Philoponus, asked 
Amr to give him the manuscripts of the library; Amr wrote to Omar for 
permission; the Caliph, u'c are told, replied- “ff these writings of the Greeks 
agree \iiTth the Book of God, they are useless, and need not be preserved; if 
they disagree they are pernicious, and should be destroyed”; legend shortens 
this probably legendary ansu'cr to “Bum the libraries, for they are contained 
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in one book”—the Koran. According to Bijr-Hcbraeus, Amr distiiburcd the 
contents of the Ubraty among the city’s public baths, whose 4000 furnaces 
were fueled for sL\ months with the papyrus and parchment rolls (642), 
Against this story it should be noted chat (t) =1 large part of the library bad 
been destroyed by Christian ardor under the Patriarch Thcophilus in 592;® 
(2) the remainder had suffered such hostility and neglect that "most of the 
collection had disappeared by 642”;* 2nd (3) in the joo yeais between the 
supposed ccent and its first reporter no Christian historian mentions it, 
though one of them, Eutychius, Archbishop of Alexandria in 933, described 
the Arab conquest of Alexandria in great detail.® The story is now* generally 
rejected as a fable. In anv case the gradual dissolution of the Alexandrian 
Library w'as a rra^edy of sontc moment, for it was believed to contain the 
complete published works of .^schylus, Sopltoclcs, Polybius, Livy, Tacitus, 
and a hundred others, who have come down to us in mangled form; full texts 
of the pre-Socratic philosophers, who surtm'C unly in snatches; and thousands 
of volutnes of Greek. Egyptian, and Roman history, science, literature, and 
philosophy. 

Amr adiuinisrered Egypt competently. Part of the oppressive taxation 
financed the repair of canals and dikes, and the reopening of an eighty-mile 
canal bctw'ccn flic Nile and the Red Sea; ships could now sail from the Medi¬ 
terranean into the Indian Ocean,'’ {This canal was again choked wdth sand 
in 723, and xvas abandoned.) .\mr built a new capital on the site where he 
had pitched his camp in 641; it was called alTustat, apparently from the 
.\rabic for tent; it was the first form of Cairo. There for two centuries (661- 
868) (VIosIcm governors ruled Egypt for the caliplis of Damascus or Baghdad. 

Every conquest creates a new frontier, xvhich, being exposed to danger, 
suggc-sts further conquest. To protect .Moslem Egypt from Bank attack 
by Byzantine Cyrene, an army of 40,000 Moslems advanced through the 
desert to Barca, took it, and marched to the neighborhood of Carthage. The 
Moslem general planted his sjicar in the sand some eighty miles south of the 
modern Tunis, builtacamp, and so founded (670) one of Islam s major cities, 
Qairwan—“the resting place." Realizing that the capture of Carthage would 
give the jMosIcms control of the Mediterranean and an open road to Spain, 
the Greek emperor sent troops and a licet; the Berbers, forgetting for a mo¬ 
ment their hatred of Rome, joined in defending the city; and it was not till 
698 that Carthage w'as subdued- Soon thereafter .A.frica w'as conquered to the 
Atlantic’s shor». The Berbers were persuaded, altin^ on their own terms, 
to accept Moslem rule, and presently the .Moslem faith. Afnea wasditided 
into three provinces; Egj’pt with its capital atal-Fustat, Ifriqiya with its cap¬ 
ital at Qainvan, jMaghreb (Morocco) with its capital at Fez, 

For a century even these provinces acknowledged the Fastern caliphs as 
their sovereigns. But the difficulties of communication and transport svere 
increased by the removal of the caliphate to Baghdad; and one by one the 
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African provinces became independent kingdoms. An Tdrisid dynasty (789- 
974) ruled at Fez, an Aghlabid dynasty (800-909) at Oairwan, and a Tulu- 
nid dynasty (869-905) in Egypr.Thac ancient granary, no longer robbed of 
its product by foreign masters, entered upon 3 minor renaissance. AKmad ibn 
Tulun (869-84) conquered Syria for Egypt, built a new capital at Qarai (a 
suburb of al-Fustat) , promoted learning and art, raised ^mlaces, public baths, 
a hospital, and the great mosque that still stands as his monumenr. His son 
Khumarawayh (884-95) transmuted this energy into Iuxurs% waJlcd his 
palace with gold, and raxed his people to provide himself with a pool of 
quicksilver on which his bed of inflated leather cushions might gently float 
to win him sleep. Fort)' years after his death the Tulunids W'erc replaced by 
another Turkish dynast}', the Ikshidid (93,5-69). These African monarchies, 
having no roots in the blood or tradirions of the people, had to base their 
rule on military force and leadership; and when wealth weakened their mar¬ 
tial ardor their power melted away. 

The greatest of the African djmasties reinforced its military supremacy 
by associating itself with an almost fanatical religious belief. About 905 Abu 
Abdallah appeared in Tunisia, preached the Ismaili doctrine of the seven 
Imams, proclaimed the early coming of the jVtahdi or Savior, and won such 
a following among the Berbers that he was able to overthrow the Aghlabid 
rule in Qairiivan. To meet the expectations he had aroused he summoned from 
Arabia Obcidallah ibn Aluhammad, alleged grandson of the Ismaili prophet 
Al>dallah, hailed him as the Mahdi, made him king (909), and was soon put 
to death by his king's command. Obcidallah claimed descent from Fatima, 
and gave her name to his dynasty. 

Under the Aghlabidsand Farimids North Africa renewed the prosperity 
it had known in the heytiay of Carthage and under imperial Rome. In the 
youth of their vigor the Moslem conquerors in the ninth century opened 
rhrec routes, 1500 to 2000 miles long, across the Sahara to Lake Chad and 
I'imbuctu; northward and westward they established ports at Bone, Oran, 
Ceuta, and Tangier; a fructifying commerce bound the Sudan with the 
Mediterranean, and Fjiscem Islam with .Morocco and Spain. Spanish Moslem 
refugees brought to Morocco the art of leather; Fez flourished as a center of 
exchange with Spain, and became famous for its dyes, perfumes, and rimless 
cylindrical red hats. 

In 969 (he Farimids wrested E^'pe from the Ikshidids. and soon there¬ 
after spread their rule over Arabia and Syria. The Farimid Caliph Muizz 
transferred his capital to Qahira (Cairo): as Qarai had been a northeastern 
extension of Fusrar, so Qahira (“the victorious”) was a northeastern pro¬ 
longation of Qarai, and, like its predecessors, began as 3 military camp. Under 
Muizz {955-75) ai*) Aziz (975-9^)^ die vizier Yaqub ibn Qillis, a 
Baghdad Jew converted to Islam, reorganized the administration of Egypt, 
and made the Farimids the richest rulers of their time. VVhen .\iuizz' sister 
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Rashida died she left 5,700,000 dinars (S»5,815,000),and 11,000 robeS; when 
his sister Abda died she left j,ooo silver vases, 400 swords daniascened in 
gold, 30,000 pieces of Sicilian textiles, and a hoard of jewelRut nothing 
fails like success. The next caliph, al’Hakim (996-1011), went half mad with 
wealth and power. Me arranged the assassination of several viziers, perse¬ 
cuted Chrisrian.s and Jews, burned many churches and synagogues, and or¬ 
dered the demolition of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem; the 
e.xccutioii of this order was a contributory cause of the Crusades. As if to 
repeat the career of Caligula, he proclaimed hiinsclf a god, and sent mission¬ 
aries to establish his cult among the people; when some of these preachers 
were killed he took Christians and Jews back into favor, and rebuilt their 
shrines. He was assassnateJ at the age of thirty-sbe. 

Despite these royal prerogatives Egypt prospered as the coniTuercial link 
between Europe and Asia. Increasingly the lucrchants of India and China 
sailed past the Persian Gulf and up the Red Sea and the Nile into Egypt; the 
wealth and power of Baghdad declined, those of Cairo grew. Nasir-i-Khosni, 
visiting the new' capital in 1047, described it as having 10,000 houses, mostly 
of brick, rising to five or six stories, and 10,000 shops “so filled w'ith gold, 
jewelry, embroideries, ‘.uid satins that there was no room to sit down. * The 
main streets were protected against the sun, and xverc Lighted at night by 
lamps. Prices w'ere fixed by the government, and anyone caught charging 
more was paraded through dve city on a camel, ringing a bell and confessing 
his criine.° iMillionaircs were numerous; one merchant, a Christian, fed the 
whole population ac his ow'n e.\pcnse during five years of famine caused 
by the low level of the Nile; and \a(jub ibn Qillis left an estate of some 
$30,000,000 ” Such men joined with theFatimid caliphs in building mosques, 
libraries, and colleges, and fostering the sciences and the arts. Despite occa¬ 
sional cruelties, W'astcfu) luxuries, the usual e.xploitation of labor, and the 
proper number of wars, the rule of the Farimids W'as in general beneficent 
and liberal, and could compare, in prosperity and culture, with any age in 
Egyptian history," 

The wealth of the Fatiraids reached its peak in the long reign of Mustansir 
(1036-94), rhe son of a Sudanese slave. He built for himself a pleasure 
pavilion, and lived a life of music, wine, and ease; “this,” he said, “is more 
pleasant than staring at the Black Stone, listening to the muezzin s drone, and 
drinking impure water” (from Mecca's holy well of Zcmzem)-^* In 1067 his 
Turkish troops rebelled, raided his palace, and carried away , as loot, priceless 
treasures of art, great quanritit^ of jewelry, and twenty-five camel-loads of 
manuscripts; some of these served the Turkish officers as fuel to heat their 
homes; while exquisite leather bindings mended the shoes of their slaves, 
WTicn Mustanslr died the Farimid empire fell to pieces; its once powerful 
army broke into quarreling factions of Berbers, Sudanese, and Turks; Ifn- 
qiya and Morocco had already seceded, Palestine revolted, Syria was lost, 
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When, m 117 r, Sabdin derhroncd the last Fatiinid caliph, one more Kgyptian 
dynasty had followed its predecessors through power ami pleasure to decay, 


II. ISLAMIC CmUZATlON IN AFRICA^ ^41-1058 

The courts of Cairo, Qairw'ao, and Fez rivaled otic another in the support 
of irchirecrurc, painting, music, poetry, and philosophy. But nearly all the 
surviving manuscripts of Islamic Africa in this period a« liidden in libraries 
which W’esccni scholarship is just beginning to explore; much of the art has 
perbhed, and only the mosques proclaim the vigor and spirit of the age. At 
Qairwan stands the mosque of Sidi Oqba, originally built in 670, seven rimes 
restored, and mostly daring from 838; its cloisters of round arches are upheld 
by hundreds of Corinthian columns from the ruins of Carthage; its pulpit Ls a 
masterpiece of wood cars ing, itsmihrab a splendor of porphyry and faTenec- 
its square and massive minaret-^the oldest in tlie world “-set a Syrian style 
for the minarets of the West. This mosque made Qairwan the fourth holy 
city of Islam, one of “the four gates to Paradise.'* Only less sacred and mag¬ 
nificent were the mosques of Fez and Marraqcsh, of Tunis and Tripoli. 

In Cairo the mosques ^vere many and immense; 300 still adorn that charm¬ 
ing capital. The mosque of Amr, begun in <54:, w-as rebuilt in the tenth 
century; nothing remains of its early consdtuentse.xcepr the fine Corinthian 
columns judiciously rescued from Roman and Byzantine ruins. The mosque 
of Ibn Tulun {878) precariously preserves its first form and omamenr. A 
high crenellated wall surrounds its roomy court; within are pointed arches 
older than any others in Egypt except the arch of the Nilometer (865) -a 
structure built on an bland in the Nile to measure the rise of the river; possi- 
hly this gracefuUnd convenient form of the arch passed from Eg)''pt tl'vrough 
Sicily and the Nonnans to Gothic Europe.’'' In the /igguraclike minaret, and 
in the domed tomb of Ibn Tulun, arc horseshoe arches—one of the less pleas¬ 
ing features of Moslem art. It is told of ibn Tulun that he had intended to 
raise the arches on 300 columns; but when he learned diat these could be 
secured only by dismantling Roman or Christian edifices, he decided, instead, 
to support the arches with massive piers of brick;” here again this mosque 
may have suggested a charactcrisric element of the Gothic style. Finally, as 
if to make the building a steppingstone to Chartres, some of the windmvs 
were filled with colored glass, some with grilles of stone in rosette or stellar 
or other geometrical designs; these, however, are of uncertain date. 

In 97Q-t Jauhar, the converted Christian slave who had conquered Egypt 
for the Farimids, built the mosque of el-.Azhar (“tlie brilliant"); some of the 
onginal structure is still in place; here too are pointed arches, rising on 380 
columns of marble, granite, or porphyry. 'I'he mostpie of al-Hakim (990- 
1013) was built of stone, and most of it survives, though in disuse and decay 
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some conception of its medieval splendor may be gathered from its elegant 
stucco arabesques, and the fine Kufic inscription of the friexe. Once these 
mosques, now as forbidding as fortresses (and doubtless so designed) were 
glorified with exquisite carving and lettering, mosaic, and tiled mibrabs, and 
chandeliers that have become museum rarities. The mosque of I bn Tulun had 
18,000 lamps, many of varicolored enameled glass,'’* 

The minor arts were practiced in Islamic Africa with Moslem patience 
and finesse. Lustcred tiles appear in the QairAvan mosque. Nasir-i-Khosru 
(1050) described Cairene pottery “so delicate and cranslucenc thac the hand 
placed on the outside can be seen from within.*’’■ Eg^^ptian and Syrian glass 
continued their ancient excellence. Facimid rock-crystal w'arcs, preserved 
intact through a thousand years, are treasured in Venice, Florence, and the 
Louvre, \\''ood carvers delighted the eye with their work on mosque doors, 
pulpit panels, mihrabs, and window lattices. From their Coptic subjects the 
Egyptian Moslems took the art of decorating boxes, chests, tables, and other 
objects with inlay or marquetry' of wood, ivory, bone, or mother-of-pearl, 
JcAvcIry abounded. \A'hen Turkish mercenaries raided the chambers of 
al-,Mustansir they came away with thousands of articles in gold—inkstands, 
chessmen, vases, birds, ardlicial trees set w'ith precious stones.,. Among 
the spoils were curtains of silk brocade worked ss'ith gold thread, and bearing 
the pictures and biographies of famous kings. From the Copts, again, rhe 
Moslems learned to stamp and print patterns upon textiles with wooden 
blocks^ this technique was apparently carried from Islamic Egyqjt to Europe 
by Crusaders, and niav hax'e shared in the development of printing. European 
merchants rated Fatimid textiles above all othertii, and told with awe of 
Cairene and Alexandrian fabrics so hue that a robe could be drawn through 
a finger ring,*" Wc licar of luxurious Fatimid rugs, and of tents made of 
velvet, satin, damask, silk, and cloth of gold, and decorated with paintings; 
a tent made for Yazuri, al-Musransir*s vizier, required the labor of 150 men 
over nine years, cost 30,000 dinars (J 142,500), and claimed to picture all the 
known animal species of the world except hot/10 !upiis. All that remains of 
Fatimid paintings is some fragmentary' frescoes In the Arab Museum at Cairo, 
No miniatures survive from Fatimid Egv'pt, but Maqrizi—who in the hfcccnth 
century' wrote a history of painting—tells us that the library' of the Fadniid 
caliphs contained hundreds of richly illuminated tnanuscripts, including 2400 
Kora ns. 

In the days of al-flakim the caliphal library' at Cairo had 100.000 volumes; 
In’al-Mustansir’s rime, loo.ooo. We arc cold that the manuscripts were lent 
without charge to all responsible students. In 9SS the vizier Yaqub Ibn Qttlis 
persuaded the Claliph Aziz to provide tuition and maintenance for thirty-live 
students in the mosque of el-Azhar; thus began the oldest existing university. 
As this madrasah developed it drew pupils from all the Moslem world, as the 
University of Paris, a centurv later, w'ouJd draw them from all Europe, 
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Caliphs, viziers, and rich individuals added year by year to the schoSarshijis, 
until in our time cl-Azhar has some io,ooa students and 300 professors.** One 
of the most pleasant sights of world travel is the assemblage of students in 
the cloisters of this thousand-year’old mosque, each group squatring In a 
semicircle at the base of a pillar before a seated savant. Famous scholars from 
all Islam came here to reach grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, poetry, logic, 
theology, Hadith, Koranic CMCgc^, and law. The students paid no fees, the 
teachers teceivTd no lialaries. Dependent upon governmental subsidy and pri¬ 
vate philanthropy, the famous university tended 10 ever more zealous ortho¬ 
doxy, and its directing ulemas or learned men had a discouraging effect upon 
Fatunid literature, philosophy, and science. We hear of no great poets under 
this dymast)\ 

Al-Hafcim set up in Cairo a Dar al-Hihmah (“Hall of Wisdom”); its main 
function was to teach fsmaili Shi'ite theology'; hut its curriculum included 
astronomy and medicine, .M-Hakim financctl an observatory, and helped Ali 
ibn ^'unus (d. roog), perhap the greatest of Moslem astronomers. After 
seventeen years of observations Yunus completed the “Hakimlte tables” of 
astral movements and periods, and gave more precise values than before 
to the inclination of the ecliptic, the precession of the equinoxes, and solar 
parallax. 

The brightest name in \ loslem Egyptian science is that of M □ ham mad ibn 
al-Hairham, known to medieval Europe a.s Alhazen. Born at Basra in 965, he 
won repute there as a mathematician and engineer. Hearing that al-Hairham 
had a plan for regulating the annual inundation of the Nile, al-Hakim invited 
him to Cairo. The plan proved impracocable, and al-Hairham had to hide 
in obscurity from the incalculable Caliph, Fascinated, like all medieval think¬ 
ers. by Aristotle’s aftempr to formulate 3 rational synthesis of knowledge, he 
composed several commentaries on the works of the philosopher; none of 
these commentaries has readied us. )Ve know al-Haitham chiefly by his 
Kitaful-Mjna^^T, tit Book of Optks; of all medieval productions this is prob¬ 
ably the most thoroughly scientific in its method and thought. Al-Haitham 
studied the refraction of light through transparent mediums like air and 
tt'ater, and came so close to discovering the magnifying lens that Roger 
Bacon, Witelo, and other Europeans three centuries later based upon his 
work their own advances to’w'ard the microscope and the telescope. He re¬ 
jected the theory of Euclid and Ptolemy that viaon results from a ray leaving 
the eye and reaching the object; rather “the form of the perceived object 
passes into the eye, and is transniittcd there by the transparent body”-thc 
lens."' He remarked the effect of the atmosphere in increasing the apparent 
size of sun or moon when near rhe horizon; shotv'ed that through atmospheric 
refraction the light of the sun reaches us even when the sun is as much as 
nineteen degrees below the horizon; and on this basis he calculated the height 
of the atmosphere at ten (English) miles. He analyzed rhe correlation 
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between the weight and the density of the atmosphere^ and the effect of 
atmospheric density npon the ’sveight of objects. He studied with complex 
mathematical formulas the action of light on spherical or parabcdic mirrors, 
and through the burning glass. He observed the half-moon shape of the sun's 
image, during eclipses^ on the wall opposite a small hole made in the window 
shutters i this is the first knoum mention of the f^fiera oheuroy or dark cham- 
ber^ on which all photographv depends* We could hardly exaggemre the 
influence of al-Haitham on European sdencc. Without him Roger Bacon 
might never have been heard of; Bacon quotes him or refers to him at almost 
every step in that part of the Opus vmhts which deals with optics; and Part VI 
rests almost entirely on the findings of the Cairene physicist. As late as Kepler 
and Leonardo European studies of light were based upon al-Hairham's work. 

The most striking of all effects produced by the Arab conquest of North 
Africa was the gradual but almost complete disappearance of Christianity. 
The Berbers not only accepted .Mohammedanism^ they became its mosc fa¬ 
natical defender. Doubtless economic considerations entered: non-iVioslems 
paid a head mx, and coni^erts were fora rime freed from it- ’Wlien in 744 the 
Arab gov ernor of Eg) pt offered this exemption, 24,000 Christians went over 
to Islam.“^ Occasional but severe persecutions of Christians may have influ¬ 
enced many to conform to the ruling faitlu in Eg)^pt a Coptic minority held 
out bravelv\ built their churches like fortresses, maintained their worship in 
sccrcti and survive to this day. But the once crowded churches of AlexandrlaK 
Cyrene, Carthage, and Hippo U'ere emptied and decayed; the memory of 
x'\thanasius, Cytih and .Augustine faded out; and the disputes of Ariamn 
Donatists, and .M onoplivsites gave way to the quarrels of Sunni and Ismaili 
.Mohammedanism. The Farimids propped up their power by gathering the 
Ismailites into a Grand Lodge of complex initiations and hierarchical degrees; 
the members were used for political espionage and intrigue; the forms of the 
order were transmitted to Jerusalem and Europe^ and strongly mfluenced the 
organizarioUt rituah and garb of the Templars, the tlluntuiati, and the other 
secret fraternities of the Western world. The American businessman is peri¬ 
odically a zealous iVIohammedanf proud of his secret doctrine, lus Moroccan 
fcriy and his Moslem shrine* 


tm ISLAM IN THE MEDITKRRANF-AX: 649-IO7I 

I laving conquered Syria and Egypt^ the Moslem leaders realised that they 
could not hold the coast without a fleet. Soon tlicir men-of-war seized 
Cyprus and Rhodes, and defeated the Eyi^ntinc navy (652, 655). Corsica 
was occupied In 809, Sardinia in 810, Crete in Si 3^ Malta in 870. In 827 
the old struggle between Greece and Carthage for Siedy vi'as resumed; the 
Aghlabid caliphs of Qairwan sent expedition after expedition, and the con¬ 
quest proceeded with leisurely bloodshed and rapine. Palermo fell in 831, 
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.\iesana in S43. Syracuse in 878, Taonnioa in 902. V\'Kcn tKe Faciintd caliphs 
succeeded to the Aghlabid power C909) tliey inherited Sicily as part of their 
domain. ^Vhen the Pacimids removed their seat to Cairo their governor of 
Sicily, Hiisein al-Kalbi, made luniself emir Avith nearly sovereign authority, 
and established that Kalbite dynasty under Avhich .Moslem civilization in 
Sicily reached its height. 

Fortified by masten,' of tlic .Mediterranean, the Saracens now' looked 
appreciatively on the cities of southern Italy, As piracy was quite w'ithin the 
bounds of honored custom at this time, and Christians and Moslems raided 
.Moslem or Christian shores to capture infidels for sale as slaves. Saracen fleets, 
mostly from Tunisia or Sicily, began in the ninth centur)’ to attack Italian 
ports. In 84 r the Moslems took Bari, the main Byzantine base in smitlieastern 
Italy. A year later, inAitcd by the Lombard Duke of Ben even to to help him 
against Salerno, they SAvept aero® Italy and back, despoiling fields and 
monasteries as they went. In 846 eleven hundred Moslems landed at Ostia, 
marched up to the aa'bIIs of Rome, freely plundered the suburbs and the 
churches of Sr, Peter and St. Paul, and leisurely returned to tlieir ships. See¬ 
ing that no civil authority could organize Italian defense. Pope Leo IV* took 
charge, bound Amalfi, Naples, Gacta, and Rome in alliance, and had a chain 
stretched across the Tiber to halt any enemy. In 849 the Saracens made an¬ 
other attempt to seize the citadel of VVestem ChristianitA", The united Italian 
fleet, blessed by the Pope, gave them battle, and routed them—a scene pic¬ 
tured by Raphael in the Stanze of the Vatican. In 266 the Emperor Louis H 
came doAvn from Germany, and drove the marauding Moslems of south Italy 
back upon Bari and Taranto. By 884 they were expelled from the pcuinsula. 

But their raids continued, and central Iraly lived througli a generation of 
daily fear. In S76 they pillaged the Campagna; Rome vns so endangered 
that the pope paid the Saracens a yearly bribe of: 5,000 ‘t/iimcini {c. $15,000) 
to keep the peace.® In 884 they Intmed the great monastery of Monte Cas- 
sino to the ground; in sporadic attacks they ravaged the valley of the Anioj 
finally the combined forces of the pope, the Greek and German emperors, 
and the cities of southern and central Italy defeated them on the Garigliano 
(fliiS), and a tragic centurv' of invasion came to an end. Italy, perhaps Chris¬ 
tianity, had had a narroAv csca] 3 e; had Rome fallen, the Saracens would have 
advanced upon \''cnice; and Venice taken, Constantinople Avould have been 
wedged in between tAvo concentrations of .Moslem power. On such chances 
of battle hung the theologA' of billions of men. 

McanAvliile the polyglot culture of Sicily, yielding w'irh the grace of habit 
to new conquerors; took on a Moslem veneer. Sicilians, Greeks, Lombards, 
Jews, Berbers, and Arabs mingled in the streers of the Moslem capital^ 
ancient Panormus, Arabic Balerm, Italian Palermo; all hating one another 
religiously, but living together Avith no more than a Sicilian average of 
passion, poetry, and crime. Here Ibn Hawqal, about 970, found some 300 
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mosques, and 30P schoolteachers who were highly regarded by the inhab- 
itajits “in spite of the fact,” says the geograplicr, that schoolteachers are 
notorious for their mental deficiency and light brains,”^ With sunshine and 
rain co-operating to make a lush vegetation, Sicily was an agricultural para¬ 
dise; and the clever Arabs reaped the fruits of a well-managed econotny, 
Palermo became a port of exchange between Christian Europe and MMlem 
Africa; soon it was one of the richest cities in Islam, 1 he ^ios 1 enl flair for 
fine dress, brillianT jewelry, and the arts of decoration made for a l^e of 
otittfH cwti digm'fare—leisure without vuigariry. The Sicilian poet Ibn Ham- 
dis (e. 1055-1131) describes the vivacious hours of Palermitan youth: the 
midnight revels, the jolly raid on a convent to buy wine from a st^pnsed 
but genial nun, the gay mingling of men and women in festival, when t e 
Kintr of the Re\'els has outlawed care," and singing girls tease the lute with 
slender fingers, and dance “like resplendent moons on the stems of willowy 

There were thousands of poets in the island, for the Moors loved wit 
and rhyme, and Sicilian love offered rich themes. There were ^holars, for 
Palermo boasted a university; and great physicians for Sicihan Moslem med¬ 
icine influenced the medical school at Salemo.« Half the bnlhance of Nor¬ 
man Sicily was an Arab echo, an Oriental legacy of cr^ts and craftsmen to 
a young culture willing to learn from any mce or creed. e t omian con 
quest of Sicily (1060^1) helped time to efface the vestiges of Islam in he 
island; Count Roger was proud that he had leveled ^ 

and p;iaces built with marvelous art.- But Moslem sty-le ^ 
the Palace of La Zi/Jt, and on the ceiling of the Capella Palatma, in this chajwl 
of the palace of the Norman kings Moorish ornament series the shrine of 

Christ- 

IV, SPANISH ISLAM: 7lt-Io86 

J. Caliphs and Ej/nrs 

It was at first the Moors, not the Arabs, who conquered Spain. Tariq was 
it ^ as at nm me * n^rhers to lOO Arabs. His name is embedded 

a Berber, and bis army Itad 7000 licrocrs to 3 r-,11 ir Celitl 

■ L 1 ! ii;e fnrrpii landed: the .Moors came to call it UebCi 

"“"’r ‘'iTh 

Tariq M been sent to Spin by .Mnsi An Nusayr, 

Afrii In 7.' Mns, erased with ie.000 Arabs end 8onn Monra, beseged 

. in 71 - I Tt J*. rebuked Tariq for e.'Eceedmg orders, struck 

and capmred Seville and ^ Caliph Walid recalled .Mnsa 

him with a whip, and cast him mto pnso . ^ l i hie enn 

and freed Tariq, who resumed his conquests. Mi^ had appointed his son 

Abd al-Azl/. governor of Seville, Suleiman Walid s 

al-Aziz of plo^ng to make himself independent sovereign of Spam, and des- 
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patched assassins to kill him. The head W'as broughc to Suleiman, now caliph, 
at Damascus; he sent for Musa, who asked: “Grant me his head, that I may 
close his eyes.” Within a year .Musa died of grief.*® We may believe that the 
stor)’’ is only a bloody legend. 

The victors treated the conquered leniently, confiscated the lands only 
of those who had actively resisted, exacted no greater tax than had been 
levied by the \''isigothic kings, and gave to religious worship a freedom rare 
in Spain, Having established cheir position in the peninsula, the iMoslems 
scaled the Pyrenees and entered Gaul, intent upon making Europe a province 
of Damascus, Between Tours and Poitiers, a thousand miles north of Gibral¬ 
tar, they U'ere met by the united forces of Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, and 
Charles, Duke of .^ustra^. After seven days of fighting, the Moslems were 
defeated in one of the most crucial battles of history (752); again the faith 
of countless millions w-as determined by the chances of war. Thenceforth 
Charles was Carolus Marreilus, or Martel, Charles the Hammer. In 735 the 
Moslems tried again, and captured Arles; in 737 they took Avignon, and 
ravaged the valley of the Rhone to Lyons, In 759 Pepin the Short finally 
expelled them from the south of France; but their forty years of circulation 
there may have influenced Languedoc’s unusual tolerance of diverse faiths, 
its colorful gaict\% its flair for songs of unpentiittcd love. 

The caliphs of Damascus underv'alucd Spain; till 756 it was merely “the 
district of Andalusia," and was governed from Qairwan. Bur in 755 a ro¬ 
mantic figure landed in Spain, armed only vvith royal blood, and destined to 
establish a dvTiasry that ^vouId rival in wealth and glory the caliphs of 
Baghdad. When, in 750, the triumphant Abbasids ordered all princes of the 
Umayyad family slain, .Abd-cr-Rahman, grandson of the Caliph Hisham, 
was the only Umay)'ad who escaped. 11 tinted from village to village, he 
swam the broad Euphrates, crossed into Palestine, Egypt and Africa, and 
finally reached Morocco. News of the Abbasid revolution had intensified 
the factional rivalrv^ of Arabs, Syrians, Persians, and Moors in Spain; an Arab 
group loyal to the L^niayyads, fearing that the Abbasid caliph might question 
their titles to lands given them by Umayyad gov'cmors, invited Abd-er- 
Rahman to join and lead them. He came, and was made emir of Cordova 
{756). He defeated an army commissioned by the Caliph al-Mansurto un¬ 
seat him, and sent the head of its general to be hung before a palace tn Mecca. 

Perhaps it was these events that saved Europe from woishiping Moham¬ 
med: .Moslem Spain, weakened with cKtI war and deprived of external aid, 
ceased to conquer, and withdrew' even from northern Spain. From the ninth 
to the eleventh century the peninsula wa,s divided into .Moslem andCKristian 
by a line running from Coimbra through Saragossa and along the Ebro River. 
The Moslem south, finally pacified by Abd-er-Rahman 1 and his successors, 
blossomed into riches, poctrv', and art. Abd-cr-Rahman II (822-52) enjoyed 
the fruits of this prosperity. Amid border wars with the Cliristians, rebellions 
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among^ his subjects, and Norman raids on his coasts, he found time to beau¬ 
tify C«rdt»va Avith palaces and mosques, rewarded poets handsonicly, and 
forgave offenders with an amiable lenience that may have shared in produc¬ 
ing the social disorder that followed his reign. 

Abd-cr-Rahman I II (91 i-di) is the culminating figure of this Umayyad 
dynasty in Spain. Coming to power at twenty-one, he found Andaloz tom 
by racial faction, religious animosity, sporadic brigandage, and the efforts of 
Seville and Toledo to establish their indepcodeticc of Cordova. 1 hough a 
man of refincmenr, famous for generosity and courtesy, he laid a firm hand 
upon the situation, quelled the rebellious cities, and subdued the Arab aristo¬ 
crats who v^Tshed, like their French contemporaries, to enjoy a feudal sover¬ 
eignty on their rich estates. He invited to his councils men of diverse faiths, 
adjusted his alliances to maintain a balance of power among his neighbors and 
his enemies, and adnunistered the government with Napoleonic industry and 
attention to detail. He planned the campaigns of his generals, often took the 
field in person, repulsed the invasions of Sancho of Navarre, captured and 
destroyed Sancho's capital, and discouraged further Christian forays during 
his reign. In 929, knowing himself as powerful as any ruler of his time, and 
realizing that the caliph of Baghdad had become a puppet of 1 urkish guards, 
he assumed the caliphal title—Commander of the Faithful and Defender of 
the Faith. When he died he left behind him, in bis own handwriting, a mod¬ 
est estimate of human life: 


I have now reigned above fifty [.Mohammedan] years In victory or 

peace_Riches and honors, ^wers and pleasures, have waited on 

mv call; nor does any earthly blessing appear to have been wanting to 
niv felicitj'. In this situation I have diligently numbered the days of 
pure and genuine happiness which have fallen tn my lot. They amount 
to fourteen. O man! place not thy confidence in tliis present world. 

His son Hakam 11 (961-76) profited wisely from this half century of un¬ 
happy competence. Secure from external danger and internal revolt, he gave 
himself to the adornment of Cordova and other cities; built mosques, col¬ 
leges, hospitals, markets, public baths, and asylums for the poor;' ma e 
the University of Cordova the greatest educational institurion of hLs time; 
and helped hundreds of poets, artists, and savanK. The .Moslem historian al- 
Maqqart writes; 

Tlic Caliph Hakam surpassed every one of his predecessors in love 
of literature and the sciences, which he himself cultivated and fos¬ 
tered ,,, he converted Andaluz into a great market tvhcrcto the hrer- 
ar\' pmduetions of every clime were inmiediately brought for sale. 

He cm ployed agents to collect books for him in distant countries, and 
reiuirted to them large sums of money, until the number of book rhiis 
conveyed to Andaiuz exceeded all calculation. He would likewM 
send gifts of money to celebrated authors in the lilast, to encourage t e 
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publication of works, or to obtain the first copies of them. In this way. 
knowinir that Abu’l Fata) of Isfahan hnd \iTirren a work entitled 
Kifab td-Agkanh he sent him looo dinars of pure gold (S4750), upon 
u'hich the author forwarded him a copy of this work, even before it 
had appeared in Iraq.*’ 


While the scholar-caliph attended to the amenities of life, he left the ad¬ 
ministration of the government, even the guidance of national pilicy, to his 
able Jewish prime minister Htisdai ibn Shaprut, and the leadership of his 
armies to a brilliant and unscmpulons general who, under the name of Al- 
man'zor, wasro provide material for many a Qtristian drama or romance. His 
real name was Muhantmad ibn Abi Amir. He came of an old Arab family 
Ai'itlt more genealogv than means; he earned a living by writing petitions for 
persons who wished to address the caliph; became a clerk in the office of the 
chief qadi or attorney general; and in 967, at the age of twenty-si?;, was ap¬ 
pointed to manage the property of al-Hakam’s eldest sun, another Abd-er- 
Rahman. He ingratiated himself with the lad’s mother. Queen Subh, 
charmed her with courtesies and coinplunents, and impressed her with his 
tireless ability; soon he was managing her properrv' as well as her son’s; and 
within a year he was named master of the mint. He now became so generous 
to his friends that rivals accused him of malversation. .Al-Haham summoned 
him to clear his account; knov'ing that he could not, Ibn Abi .Amir asked a 
rich friend to advance him the deficit; so armed, he \i'ent to the palace, faced 
his accusers, and carried the matter off so triumphantly tlw the Caliph ap¬ 
pointed him concurrently to several lucrative posts. ’\\Ticn Hakam died, Ibn 
Abi Amir secured the succession to Hakam’s son Hisham It (976-1009;— 
loio-ij) by pctsonally directing the murder of a rival claimant. A w'cek 
later he was made vizier.*’* 

I Usham 11 was a weakling, altogether incapable of rule; from 97S to tool 
Ibn All was caliph in all but name. His enemies charged him, quire rightly, 
with loving philosophy more than the Moslem faith; to silence them lie in¬ 
vited the orthodox theologians to weed out from al-Hakanrs great library, 
and born, all volumes that in any way impugned the Sunni creed; and bv this 
act of dastardly vandalism he eanied a useful reputation for piety. At the 
.same time he drew the intellectual classes to his support by secretly protect¬ 
ing the philosophers, welcoming men of letters at his court, and houjiing 
there a bety of poets who drew stipends from the treasury, followed his cam¬ 
paigns, and sang his victories. He built a new town, Zahira, cast of Cordova, 
for his palace and administrative offices, while the young Caliph, carefully 
rrained to absorption in theology, remained almost a neglected prisoner in 
the ancient royal residence. To consolidate his position, Ibn .Abi .Amir re¬ 
organized the army mainly with Berber and Christian mercenaries, who, hos¬ 
tile to the Arabs, felt no obligations to the state, but rewarded w'itli personal 
loyalty his liberality and tact. When the Clirisriim state of Leon aided a do- 
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metric rebellion against him, he destroyed the rebels, severely defeated the 
Lconese, and returned in triumph to his capitah thereafter he assumed the 
surname of aUAfansur, "rlic victorious.” Plots against him were numerous, 
Init he circumvented them with pervaicive espionage and judicious assassina¬ 
tion, His son Abdallah joined out of the conspiracies, was detected, and was 
beheaded. Like Sulla, al-Alansur never left a favor unrewarded, nor an injury 
unavenged. 

The people forgave his crimes because he elfccrivciy suppressed other 
criminals, and secured an impartial provision of justice for rich and poor; 
never had life or propertv' been so safe in Cordova. .Men could nor help ad¬ 
mire his persistence, intclJigcncc, and courage, fine day, while holding court, 
he felt a pain in his leg; he sent for a physician, who advised cautery; with no 
interruption to the session. al-Alansur allowed his flesh to be burned without 
gi\Hng any sign of discomfort; “the assembly," says ai-.\lat]t]ari, “perceived 
nothing until they smelled the burnt flesh.” ^ .As a further aid to popularity', 
he enlarged the mosque of Cordova with the labor of Christian captives, and 
himself wnelded pick and shovel, trowel and saw. Having Iciimed that sptes- 
men who organize successful u'ars, just or unjust, are exalted by both con¬ 
temporaries and posterity, lie renewed the war with Leon, captured and 
razed its capital, and massacred the population. Nearly every spring lie sallied 
forth on a new campaign against the infidel north, and never returned with¬ 
out victory. In 997 he took and destroyed the city of Santiago de Compostela, 
leveled to the ground its famou-s shrine to St. James,'and made Christian cap- 
rives carry the gates and bells of the church on their shoulders in his tri¬ 
umphal entry into Cordova.^" (In later years the bells would be returned to 
Compostela on the backs of Moslem prisoners of war.) 

Though sovereign in fact of Moslem Spain, al-Mansur \va,s not content; he 
longed to be sovereign in name, and to found a dynasty'. In 991 he resigned 
his office to his eighteen-year-old son Abd-iil-Malik, added the names sayid 
(lord) and tffulik I'jrtm (noble king) to his other titles, and ruled with ab»)- 
lute power. He had wished to die on the battlefield, and, prepared for this 
consummation, he took his burial shroud with him on his campaigns. In 
1002, aged 61, he invaded Castile, capnired cities, destroyed monasteries, 
ravaged flclds. On the homeward march he fell ill; refusing medical attend¬ 
ance, he called for his son, and told him chat death would come within two 
days. W'hen Abd-aI-.Ma!ik wept al-Mansur said; "This is a sign that the Em¬ 
pire will soon decay.” ** A generation later the Cordovan caliphate collated. 

The history of Moorish Spain after al-Alansur is a chaos of brief reigns, 
assassinations, racial strife, and class war. I’hc Berbers, scorned and impov¬ 
erished in the realm that their arms had won, and relegated to the arid plains 
of liistrcniadura or the cold mountains of Leon, periodically revoked against 
the ruling .Arab aristocracy'. The cxphntcd workers of the towns hared their 
employers, and changed them spasmodically with murderous insurrection. 
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All cliFJSCS united m one hatred—of that Amir id family, the heint of al- 
Mansur, wliieh, under his son, almostiivonopolizcd the offices of govemrneni 
and the perquisites of power. In jooB Abd-aJ-Alalik died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded as prime minister by his brother Abd'Cr-Rahman Shandjuh Shandjitl 
drank wine in public, and had a kind word for sin; he preferred to carouse 
rather titan to gnt'em; in 1009 he was deposed by s revolution in which 
nearly all factions joined. The revolutionary masses got out of hand, plun- 
den?d the Amirid palaces at Zahira, and burned them to the ground. In 1011 
the Berlxtrs captured and pillaged Cordova, slew half the population, exiled 
rlic rest, and made Cordova a Berber capital. So briefly docs a Christian his¬ 
torian recount the French Revtilurion of Islamic Spain. 

But the ardor that destroys is seldom mated with the patience that builds. 
Under Berber rule disorder, brigandage, and unemployment mounted; cities 
subject to Cordova seceded and w-ithhcld tribute, and even the owmers of 
great estates made themsel ves sovereign on rheir lands. Gradually the surviv¬ 
ing Cordovans recovered; in 1013 they expelled the Berbers from the capital, 
and gave the til rone to Abd-er-Rahman V. Seeing no advantage in a return to 
the old regime, the proletariat of Cordova captured the royal palace, and pro¬ 
claimed one of their leaders, Muhammad al-iMustakfi, as caliph (lOij). 
Muhammad appointed a weaver as his prime minister. The weaver wtis as¬ 
sassinated, the proletarian Caliph was poisoned, and in 1017 a union of upper 
and middle classes elevated Hisham 111 . Four years later the army took its 
turn, killed Hisliam’s prime mmisrer, and demanded Hisham's abdication. A 
council of leading citizens, perceiving that competition for the throne was 
making government impossible, abolished tlie Spanish caliphate, and replaced 
it with a council of state. Ibn Jnhvvar was chosen first consul, and ruled the 
new republic wirh justice and wisdom. 

But it was too late. I'he polldcai authority and cultural leadership had been 
irrevocably destroyed. Scholarship and poetry, frightened by civil war, had 
fled from the "Gem of the World’' to the courts of Toledo, Granada, and 
SevUlc. Aloslcm Spain disintegrated into twentj'-thrcc taifuf or citj'-srates, 
too busy with intrigue and strife to stop the gradual absorption of Moham- 
inedan by Christian Spain. Granada prospered under the able ministry 
(1038-73) of Rabbi Samuel Halevi, knowm to the Arabs as Ismail ibn Nagh- 
dcla. Toledo declared its independence of Cordova in 1035, and fifty years 
later submitted to Christian rule. 

Seville succeeded to the glory of Cordova. Some thought it fairer than 
that capital; people loved it for its gardens, palm trees, and roses, and a galcty^ 
always ready with music, dance, and song. Anricipring the fall of Cf>rdova, 
it made itself indepedenr in 1013. Its chief justice. Abu’l Qasim Muhammad, 
found a mat-maker resembling Hisham II, hailed Imn as Caliph, housed and 
guided him, and persuaded Valencia, Tonosa, even Cordova, to recognize 
him; by this simple device the subtle jurist founded the brief Abbadid dy- 
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nasty. hen he dieii( 1041)«his son Abbad al-Mutadid succeeded him, ruled 
ScvUle with skill and cruelty for mcnij'^-sevcn years, and extended his power 
dll half of Moslem Spain paid him rribute. His son al'iMutamid (1068-91), 
at the age of twenty-six, inherited his realm, but neither his ambidon nor his 
cruelty. Al-Mutamid was the greatest poet of Moslem Spain. He preferred 
the company of poets and musicians to that of politicians and generals, and 
rewarded his able rivals in poetry with unenvious hand^ he thought it not too 
much to give a thousand ducats (5^,390) for an epigram.** He liked Ibn Am- 
mar’s poetry, and made him vizier. Me heard a girl slave, Rumayklyya, im¬ 
provise excellent verses; he bought her, marded her, and loved her passion¬ 
ately till his death, while not neglecting the other beauties of his harem, 
Rumaykiyya Hlled the palace u,'ith her laughter, and drew her lord into a 
spiral of gaiety; theologians blamed her for her husband’s coolness to religion, 
and the near emptiness of the city’s most^ucs. Nevertheless al-Mutamld could 
rule as well as love and sing. When Toledo attacked Cordova, and Cordova 
asked his aid, he sent troops who saved the city from Toledo and made it sub¬ 
ject to Seville. The poet-king stood for a precarious generarion at the head of 
a civilization as brilliant as Baghdad’s under Harun, as Cordova s under 
al-Mansur. 


2 , CivilizathTi m Moorish Spain 

‘‘Never was Andalusia so mildly, justly, and wisely governed as by her .-Vrab 
conquerors.” It is the judgment of a great Christian Orientalist, whose en¬ 
thusiasm may require some discounting of his praise; hot after due dednerions 
his verdict stands. The emirs and caliphs of Spain were as cruel as Machiavelli 
thought necessary to the stability of a government; sometimes they were bar¬ 
barously and callously cruel, as when .Mutadid grew flowers in the skulls of 
his dead foes, or as when the poetic Mutamid hacked to pieces the lifelong 
friend who had at last betrayed and insulted him.** Against these stray in¬ 
stances al-jMaqqari gives a hundred examples of the justice, liberality, and 
refinement of the Umayyad rulers of Spain.** They compare favorably with 
the Greek emperors of their rime; and they were certainly an improvement 
upon the illibcml Vislgothic regime that had preceded them. Their manage¬ 
ment of public affairs was the most competent in the M’estern world of that 
age. Laws were rational and humane, and were administered by a w'cll- 
organb.ed judiciary. For the most part the conquered, in their internal affairs, 
were governed by their own laws and their own officials,** Towns were well 
policed; markets, weights and measures sverc effectively supervised. A 
regular census recorded population and property, Tuvation was reasonable 
compared with the imposts of Rome or B^vjnrium. The revenues of the 
Cordovan caliphate under Abd-er-Rahman 111 reached 11,045,000 gold 
dinars (*57,113,750)-probably more than the united governmental revc- 
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nucs of Latin ChrisTcndom; but these receipts were due not so much to 
high taxes as to \Tel(^govcmed and progressive agriculture, industry, and 
trade.** 

The Arab conquest was a transient boon to the native [>casantry. The over¬ 
grown estates of the Visigothic nobles were broken up, and the serfs became 
proprietors,*’ But the forces that in these centuries were making for feudal¬ 
ism operated in Spain too, though better resisted than in France; the Arab 
leaders in their turn accumulated large tracts, and farmed rhetu with tenants 
verging on serfdom. Slaves were slightly better treated by the .Moors * than 
by their former owners; ** and the slaves of non-.Moslenis could free them¬ 
selves merely by professing Islam. The Arabs for the most part left the actual 
work of agriculture to the conquered; however, they used the latest manuals 
of agronomy, and under their direction agricultural sdence developed in 
Spain far in advance of Cliristian Europe.*’ The leisurely oxen, hitherto uni¬ 
versally used in Spain for plowing or draft, were largely replaced by the 
mule, the ass, and the horse. Stock breeding of Spanish with Arab strains pro¬ 
duced the “noble steed” of the Arab horseman and the Spanish Caballero. 
Moslem Sjiain brought from A.sia, and taught to Christian Europe, the cul¬ 
ture of rice, buckwheat, sugar cane, pomegranates, cotton, spinach, aspara¬ 
gus, silk, bananas, cherries, oranges, lemons, quinces, grapefruit, peaches, 
dares, figs, sTraw'bcrrics, ginger, myrrh.** The cultivation of the vine was a 
major induscr)' among the .\loots, whose religion forbade w'inc. .Market gar¬ 
dens, olive groves, and fruit orchards made some areas of Spain—notably 
around Cordova, Granada, and Valencia—“garden spots of the world.” The 
island of Majorca, won by the .Moors in tite eighth century, became under 
their husbandry a paradise of fruits and don ers, dominated by the date palm 
that later gave its name to the capital. 

The mines of Spain enriched the .Moors with gold, silver, tin, copper, iron, 
lead, alum, sulphur, mercury, Oral was gathered along Andalusia’s shores; 
[icarls w^erc fished along the Catalonian coasts; nibics were mined at liaja and 
Malaga. Metallurgy w as well developed; Murcia was famous for its iron and 
brass works. Toledo for its swords, Cordova for shields. Handicraft industry 
flourished. Cordova made “Cordovan” leather for the “cordwaincre” {cor- 
dobanes) of Europe. There were 13,000 weavers in Cordova alone; Moorish 
carpets, cushions, silk curtains, shawls, divaas found eager buyers every¬ 
where. According to aJ-Maqqari,*® Ibn Fimas of Cordova, in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, invented spectacles, comple.x chronometers, and a flying machine. A 
merchant fleet of over a thousand ships carried the products of Spain to 
.Africa and Asia; and vessels from a huntired ports crowded the harbors of 
Barcelona, Almeria, Cartagena, aicneia, Alabga, Cadiz, and Seville, A regu- 

* By tJik (Mni WC iihall nicaii the Moiletn pqpuktim-ramJv -^»b, niooly Jfcrbcr-of 
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Jar postal sen.'ice was maintained for the govemment. The official coinage of 
gold dinars, silver dirhems, and copper fah preseivxd a relative stability in 
comparison with the currencies of contemporary Latin Christendom; but 
these Moorish coins, too, gradually deteriorated in weight, purity, and pur¬ 
chasing power. 

Economic exploitation proceeded here as elsewhere. Arabs who had ex¬ 
tensive Mtates, and merchants who squcc?.cd producer and consumer alike, 
absorbed the wealth of the land. For the most part the rich lived in country 
villas, and left the cities to a proletarian |H>pulacion of Berbers, “Renegades” 
(Christian converts to Mohammedanisim), “Mozarabs” (non-Moslems ac¬ 
cepting Moslem ways and Arabic speech), and a sprinkling of palace eu¬ 
nuchs, Slav officers and guardsmen, and household slaves. The Cordovan 
caliphs, feeling themselves unable to end exploitation without discouraging 
enterprise, comproinised by devoting a quarter of their land income to the 
relief of the poor,** 

The desperate faith of the indigent gave a subtle power to the faqihs or 
theologians of the law. Innovations in creed or morals were so abhorred by 
the populace that heresy and speculation usually hid their heads in obscurity 
of place or speech; philosophy was silenced, or professed the most respectable 
conclusions. Apostasy from Islant was punishable with death. Cordovan 
caliphs themselves w'erc often men of liberal views, bur they suspected the 
F.g)'pcian Fatimid caliphs of using w andering scholars as spies, and occa- 
^onally they joined the faqihi in persecuting independent thought. On the 
other hand the Moorish authonties gave freedom of worship to all non- 
Moslem faiths. The Jews, harshly hounded hy the \'isigoths, had helped the 
iMoslcm conquest of Spain; they lived now—until the ns^elfrh century-in 
pvcacc with the conquerors, developed wealth and learning, and sometimes 
rose to high place in the government. Christians faced greater obstacles to 
political preferment, but many succeeded nevcrrhcless. Christian males, like 
all males, were subject to compulsory circumcision as a measure of national 
hygiene; otherwise they were ruled by their own Visigothlc-Roman law, 
administered by magistrates of their own choosing,” In return for exemption 
from niilitarv'ser\'ice, free and able Christian males paid a land rax, normally 
forty-eight dirhems ($24.00) per year for the rich, nventj'-four for the mid¬ 
dle classes, tw'elve for manual workers.** Christians and Atoslems intermar¬ 
ried freely; no^v and then they joined in celebrating a Christian or Moslem 
holyday, or used the sa me b uil ding as chu rch and mosque.*' Some Christians, 
confonning to the custom of the countt)'', established harems, or practiced 
pederasty.” Qcrics and laymen from Christian Europe came in safety and 
freedom to Cordova, Toledo, or Seville as students, visitors, or travelers. One 
Christian complained of the results in temw that recall ancient Hebrew criti¬ 
cism of Hcllenizing Jew'S: 
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j\fy fcllo^v Christians delight in the poems and romances of the 
they ^dy the woiits of iMohammedan theologians and phi¬ 
losophers, not to refute them, hut to acquire a correct and elegant 

Arabic style_Alas! the young Christians who are most conspicuous 

for their talent have no knowledge of any literature or language save 
the Arabic; tliey read and study w'ich avidity' Arabic books- they 
amass whole libraries of them at great cost; tliey everywhere sing the 
praLfc$ of Arabic lore," 

We may judge the artractlvettess of Islam ro Christians from a letter of i j ii, 
which gives the Mohammedan populadun of Granada at that time as 200,- 
000, of whom all i?tft foo w'ere descendants of Christians converted to Islam.” 
Christians frequently expressed their preference of Moslem to Christian 
rule.” 

But there w*as another side to the picture, and it darkened with time. 
Though Christians were free, the Church was not. .Most of her landed prop¬ 
erty had been confiscated by a decree affecting all active resisters to the con¬ 
quest; many churches had been destroyed, and netv ones w'cre prohibited.” 
The Moslem emirs inherited from the Visigoth kings the right to appoint and 
depose bishops, even to summon ecclesiastical councils. The emirs sold bish¬ 
oprics to the highest bidder, though he might be a skeptic or a libertine. 
Christian priests were liable to abuse by Moslems in the streets. Moslem theo¬ 
logians commented freely on what seemed to them absurdities in Christian 
theology, but it was dangerous for Chnstbns to reply in kind. 

Under such tense relations a minor incident could lead to a major tragedy. 
A pretty girl of Cordova, known to us only as Flora, was the child of 3 mi.'ted 
marriage. When her Alohaminedan father died she resolved to become a 
Christian. She fled from her brother’s guardianship to a Christian home, was 
caught and beaten by him, persisted in apostasy, and was turned over to a 
Moslem courr. The qadi, w'ho might have condemned her to death, ordered 
her flogged. Slic escaped again to a Christian home, and there met a young 
priest, Eulogius, who conceived for her a passionate spiritual attachment. 
While she hid in a convent another priest, Perfeotus, achieved martyrdom hy 
telling some Moslems what he thought of Mohammed; they had promised 
not to betray him, but the vigor of his exposition so shocked them chat they 
denounced him to the authorities. Perfectus might have saved himself by a 
retraction; instead he repeated to the judge his conviction that .Mohammed 
was the servant of Satan.’ T he judge remanded him to jail for some months, 
hoping for a change of mood; none came; and Perfectus was condemned to 
death. He marclicd to the scaffold cursing the Prophet as “an impostor, an 
adulterer, a child of hell,' Fhc jMoslems gloated over his decapitation, the 
Christians of Cordova buried him with pomp as a saint (850),“ 

His death inflamed the theological hatred of both sides, A group of Chris* 
tian Zealots formed, led by Eulogius; they were determined to denounce 
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jMohaRimed publicly, and to accept manyrdfun joyfuJly as a promise of para¬ 
dise, Isaac, a Cordovan monlc, went to the qadt and professed a desire for con¬ 
version; but M’hen the judge, well pleased, began to evpound iViolunimedan- 
ism, the monk interrupted him; “Your Prophet,” lie said, “has lied and 
deceived you. May he be accursed, who has dragged so many wretches with 
him down to hell!” The qadi reproved him, and asked had he been drinking; 
the monk replied: “I am in my right mind. Condemn me to death.” The qadi 
had him imprisoned, but asked permission of Abd-cr-Rahman II to dismiss 
him as insane; the Caliph, incensed by the splendor of Perfectus* funeral, or¬ 
dered the monk to be executed. Two days later Sanebo, a Frank soldier of 
the palace guard, publicly denounced Mohammed; he was beheaded. On the 
following Sunday ax monks appeared before the qadi, cursed Mohammed, 
and asked for not death only, bur “your sharpest tortures”; they w'cre be¬ 
headed. A priest, a deacon, and a monk followed their example. The Zealots 
rejoiced, but many Chiistians-priests as well as laymen—condcmned this 
lust for mart>Tdom. “The Sultan,” they said to the Zealots, ‘‘allows us to ex¬ 
ercise our religion, and does not oppress us; ivhy, then, this fanatical '^al?” ™ 
A council of Christian bishops, summoned by Abd-er-Rahiiian, reproved the 
Zealots, and threatened action against them if they continued the agitation. 
Eulogius denounced the council as cowards. 

Meanwhile Flora, her ardor raised by the Zealot movement, left her con¬ 
vent, and with another girl, Mar)% went before the qjdh, they both assured 
him that .Mohammed was “an adulterer, an impostor, and a villain,” and that 
Mohammedanism was **an invention of the Devil.” The q^di committed 
them to jail. Ttic entreaties of their friends had inclined them to retract when 
Eulogius prevailed upon them to accept martyrdom. They were beheaded 
(851), and Eulogius, much encouraged, called for new martyrs. Priests, 
monks, and women marched to the court, denounced xMohammed, and ob¬ 
tained decapitation (85a), Eulogius himself earned martyrdom seven years 
later. After his death the movement subsided, M’e hear of tw'o cases of mar¬ 
tyrdom berween 859 and 983, and none thereafter under Moslem rule in 
Spain.*® 

Among the Moslems religious ardor declined as wealth grew. Despite the 
rigor of Moslem Jaw, a W’ave of skepticism rose in the eleventh century. Not 
only did the mild heresies of the Mutazilitc.s finally enter Spain; a sect arose 
that declared all religions false, and laughed at commandments, prayer, fast¬ 
ing. pilgrimage, and alms. Another group, under the name of “Umycrsal Re¬ 
ligion.” deprecated all dogmas, and pled for a purely ethical religion. Stnnc 
were agnostics: the doctrines of religion, they said, “may or may not he true; 
u'c neither affirm nor deny them, we simply cannot tell; bur our conscien^ 
w'ill not allow' us to accept doctrines whose truth cannot be demonstrated. 
The theologians fought back with vigor; when disasrer came to Spanish Islam 
in the eleventh century they pointed to irreligion as its cause; and when for a 
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time Islam prospered again, it was under rulers who once more rooted their 
power in religious belief, and restricted the controversy between religion and 
philosophy to the pri^’acy and amusement of their courts. 


Despite the philosophers, gleaming cupolas and gilded minarcr^ marked the 
thousand cities or towns that made Moslem Spain in the tenth century the 
most urban country in Europe, probably in the world. Cordova under al- 
Mansur was a civilized city, second only to Baghdad and Constantinople. 
Here, says al-Maqqari, were 100,077 houses, 60,300 palaces, 600 mosques, 
and 700 public baths; the statistics are slightly Oriental. \^isitors man'cled 
at the w'ealth of the upper classes, and at what seented to them an extraordi¬ 
nary general prosperity; every family could afford a donkey; only beggars 
could not ride. Streets were paved, had raised sidew'alks, and were lighted at 
night; one could travel for ten miles by the light of street lamps, and along an 
uniotermpted series of buildings.'^ Over the quiet Guadalquivir Arab engi¬ 
neers threw a great stone bridge of seventeen arches, each liftv' spans in 
width. One of the earliest undertakings of ,-\bd-tr-Rahman 1 was an aque¬ 
duct that brought to Cordova an abundance of freslv water for homes, gar¬ 
dens, fountains, and baths. The city was famous for its pleasure gardens and 
promenades. 

Abd-cr-Rahman ], lonesome for his boyhood haunts, planted in Cordova 
a great garden bke that of the villa in which he had spent his boyhood near 
Damascus, and built in it his “Palace of the Risiafah.” Later caliphs added 
other structures, tn which .Moslem fancy gave florid names; Palace of the 
Flowers ... of the Lovers ... of Contentment... of the Diadem. Cordova, 
like later Sesnlle, had its Alcazar {al-qnsr, castle, from the Latin castnint)^ a 
combination of palace and fortress. Moslem historians describe these man¬ 
sions as equaling in luxury and beauty those of Nero’s Rome; majestic jwr- 
tals, marble columns. moMJC floors, gilded ceilings, and such refined decora¬ 
tion as only Moslem art could give. The palaces of the royal familv. the 
lords and magnates of land and trade, lined for miles the banks of rite stately 
stream, A concubine of Abd-cr-Rahman III left him a large fortune; he pro¬ 
posed to spend it ransoming such of his soldiers as had been captured in war; 
proud searchers claimed they could find none; whereupon the Caliph's favor¬ 
ite wife, Zahra, proposed that he build a suburb and palace to comnicmorate 
her name. For twent>'-five y'ears (pyd-d i) 10,000 w'orkmen and 1500 beasts 
toiled to realize her dream. The royal palace of a!-Zahra tliat rose three miles 
southw'csr of Cordova was lavishly designed and equipped; 1 ioo nuirble col¬ 
umns sustained it; its harem could accommodate 6000 women; its hall of au¬ 
dience had ceiling and walls of marble and gold, cigln doors inlaid w ith 
ebony, ivory, and precious stones, and a basin of quicksilver whose undulat¬ 
ing surface reflected the dancing rays of the sun, Al-Zahra became the rcsi- 
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UcntuI center of an aristocracy renowned for rlic grace and polish of its 
manners, the refinement of its tastes, and the breadth of its intellectual inter¬ 
ests. At the opposite end of the cltA' a)-Mansur constructed {978) a rival pal¬ 
ace. al-Zahira, which also gathered about it a suburb of lords, scr\’ants. min¬ 
strels. poets, and courtesans, Both suburbs were burned to the ground in the 
revolution of 1010. 


Normally the people forgave tlie luxur\' of their princes if these would 
raise to Allah shrines exceeding their palaces in splendor and scope. The 
Romans had built iji Cordova a tentple to Janus; the Christians had replaced 
it witli a cathedral; Abd-er-Rahman I paid die Ciirisrians for the site, demol¬ 
ished the church, and replaced it with the Blue .Mosque; in rijS the recon- 
qnista would rum the mosque into a cathedral; so the good, the true, and 
the beautiful fluctuate with the fortunes of war. The project became the con¬ 
solation of Abd-cr-Rahmaiis troubled years; he left lus suburban for his city 
liome to superintend the operations, and hoped that he migh t before his dearh 
Iciid the congregation in grateful prayer in this new and majestic mosque. He 
died in 788. two ycais after laying the foundation; his son al-I lisham con¬ 
tinued the work; each caliph, for mo centuries, added a part, till in al- 
.Mansur’s time it covered an area 74: by 471 feet. The exterior showed a bat- 
ilciiientcJ wall of brick and stone, witli irregular towers, and a massive 
minaret that surpassed in size and beauty all the minarets of rhe time, so that 
it too was numbered among the innumerable “u'ondcrs of the world.”®* 
Nineteen porraLs, surmounted by horseshoe arches elegantly carved witli 
floral and geometrical decoration in s'tonc, led into the Court of Ablutions, 
now the Patio de los Naranjos, or Court of Oranges. In this rectangle, paved 
with colored tiles, stood four fountains, each cut from a block of solid marble 
so large that seventy oxen had been needed to haul it from the quarry to the 
sire. T^he mosque jiropcr w;is a forest of 1290 columns, dixdding the interior 
into eleven naves and twencx'-one aisles. From the column capitals sprang a 
variety of arches—some scEiiicircular, sonic pointed, some In horseshoe form, 
most of them with voussoirs, or wedge stones, altcrnatelv red or white. The 
coUitiins of jasper, porph v-ry. alabaster, or marble, .snatched from the mins of 
Roman or Visigotliic Spain, gave by their number the impression of limitless 
and bcxx'ildcring space, The xx'ooden ceiling was carv'cd into cartouches bear¬ 
ing Koranic and other iiiHcriptions. From it hung loo chandeliers holding 
7000 cups of scented oil, fed from reservoirs of oil in inx'crtcJ Christian bells 
also suspended from the roof. Floor and xx'alls were adorned with mosaics; 
some of these were of enameled glass, baked in rich colors, and often contain¬ 
ing silver or gold; after a thousand years of wear these dados still sparkle like 
jewels in the cathedral walls. One section was marked o(T as a sancruarj'; it 
was paved with silver and cnanicled riles, guarded with ornate doors, deco¬ 
rated w ith mosaics, roofed with three domes, and marked olT with a wooden 
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screen c»f exquisite ciesi^. Within this sancruan’ were built the mlhtab and 
minbjT, upon which the artists lavished their maturest skit]. The mihrab itself 
was an hcptagonal recess walled with gold; brilliantly omajiicntcd with 
enameled mosaics, marble tracers and gold inscriptions on a ground of crim¬ 
son and blue; and crowned by a tier of slender columns and trefoil arches as 
lovely as anything in Gothic art. The pulpit was considered the finest of its 
kind; it consisted of 37,000 little panels of ivor^'- and precious woods—ebony, 
citron, alee, red and yellow sandal, all joined by gold or silver nails, and in¬ 
laid with genw. On thisw-K'n^ar, in a jeweled box covered wirh gold-threaded 
crimson silk, rested a copy of the Koran vvrirten by the Caliph Orhnian and 
stained with his dying blond. To us, who prefer to adorn our theaters with 
gilt and brass rather than clothe our cathedntls in jewelrj’ and gold, the deco¬ 
ra rion of the Blue Mosque seems extravagant; the walls encrusted ivith the 
blood of exploited generations, the columns confusingly numerous, the 
horseshoe arch as structurally weak and acsthctieaily offensive as obesln'- on 
bow legs. Others, however, have judged differently: al-Maqqari (itgi- 
t d3i) thought this mosque “unequakd in si/e, or beautv of design, or tasteful 
arrangement of its ornaments, or boldness of execution”; “ and even its di¬ 
minished Christian form is ranked as “by universal consent tlic most beauti¬ 
ful Moslem temple in the world.” " 


It was a common saying in Moorish Spain that “when a musician dies at 
Cordova, and his insrniments are to be sold, they are sent to Seville; when a 
rich man dies at Seville, and his library is to be sold, it is sent to Cordova.” ^ 
For Cordova in the tenrh century \v*as the focus .and summit of Spanish intel¬ 
lectual life, though Toledo, Granada, and Seville shared actively in the men¬ 
tal exhilaration of the rime. Moslem historians picture the .Mo<irish cities as 
beehives of pwts, scholars, jurists, physicians, and scientists; al-Maqqari fills 
sixt)’ pages with their names.'^ Primary schools were numcrou,'?, but charged 
Tuition; Hakam 11 added rvi'enty-seven schools for the free instruction of the 
poor, Girls as well as boys went to school; several Moorish ladles became 
prominent in Uteraturc or art,*® i lighcr education was provided by independ¬ 
ent lecturers in tlie mosques; their courses consritured tiic loosely organized 
University of Cordtiv^a, which in the tenth and eleventh centuries was second 
in renown only to similar institutions in Cairo and Baghdad. Colleges were 
established also at Granad.i, Toledo, Seville, Murcia, . 41 meria, Valencia, 
Cadiz.’® The technique of paper making was brought in from Baghdad, and 
books increased and muMpIicd. Moslem Spain had seventy' tibrariM; rich men 
displayed their Morocco bindings, and bibliophiles coHccted rare or beauti¬ 
fully illuminated books. The scholar al-Hadmm. at an auction In Cordova, 
found himself persistently outbid for a book he desired, unti] the price of¬ 
fered far exceeded the value fif the volume. The successful bidder explained 
that there was a vacant place in his Hljrary’. into which this book would pre- 
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cLsely fit, “i ^vassfj vescd,” adds al-Hadram, “that I couid nor help saying to 
him, ‘He gets the nut who has no teeth,* “ 

Scholars Averc held in awesome repute in iVloslcm Spain, and st ere con¬ 
sulted in simple faith that learning and wisdom are one. Theologians and 
grammarians could l>ehad by the hundred; rheroricians, philologists, lexicog¬ 
raphers, anthologists, historians, biographers, were legion. Abu Muhammad 
Ali ibn Ha^tm {994-1064). besides serving as vizier to the last U may y ads, was 
a theologian and historian of great erudition. His Book of ReJigiofis atrdSects, 
discussing Judaism, Zoroastrianism. Christianity, and the principal varieties 
of Mohammedanism, is one of the world’s earliest essays in comparative re¬ 
ligion. If we Avish CO know what an educated Moslem thought of medieval 
Chrisrianicy we need only read one of his paragraphs: 

Hviman supersrition need never excite our astonishment. The mast 

numerous and civilized nations are thralls to it-So great is the niol- 

iliude of Christians tliar God alone can number them, and they can 
boast of sagacious princes and illustrious philosophers. Nevertheless 
thcA’ believe that one is three and three arc one; that one of the three 
is the Father, the otlier the Son, and the third the Spirit; that the 
Father is the SfJO and is not the Son; that a man is God and not God; 
that the Messiah lias existed from all etemit}', and yet was created. 

A sect of theirs, the Monophvsites, numbered by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, believes that the Creator was scourged, buffeted, crucified, and 
that for three daw the universe was without a rulcr,’^ 

Ibn Hazm, for his parr, believed that ever)' word of the Koran was literally 
truc.^* 

Science and philosophy, in Mrrslcm Spain, were largely frustrated by the 
fear that they would damage the people’s faith. Maslama ibn Ahmad (tl. 
1007), of Xiadrid and Cordova, adapted the astronomic tnblcs of al- 
Khwarizmi to SjTain. A W'ork doubtfully attributed to luni describes one of 
the many experiments by which alchemy was transmuted into chemistry— 
the production of mercuric oxide from mercury. Ibrahim al-Zartjali (c. 
io» 9-B7) of Toledo made an international name by improving astronomical 
instruments; Copernicus quoted his treatise on the a-Strolabe; his astronomical 
observations w-ere the best of hLs age, and enabled him to prove for the first 
time the motion of the solar apogee with reference to the stars; his “*1 oledan 
Tables” of planetary movements were used throughout Europe. Abul Qasim 
al-Zahrawi (956-1013), physician to .Mid-er-Rahmati HI. was honored in 
Christendom as Abuicasis; he stands at the top of Moslem surgeons; his medi¬ 
cal encyclopedia, al-Tasrif, included three books on surgery which, trans¬ 
lated into Latin, became the standard text of surgery fur many centuries. 
CordoA'a was in this period the favorite resort of Europeans for surgical 
operations. Like every civilized city, it had ks quota of quacks and money- 
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mad physicians. One Harrani announced a sccrcr specific against intestinal 
troubles, and sold it ar fift)' dinars ( $; 57.50) a phial to moneyed fools.^'* 

“\Vc forbear," says al-Maqqari. “to mention the poets who fiourished un¬ 
der 1-lisham II and al-Aiatisur, for they were as numerous as the sands of the 
ocean,”” Among them was the princess Wallada (d. 1087); her home at 
Cordova wa,s a veritable salon of the French Fjilightenmcnt; wits, scholars, 
and poets gathered round her; she made Jove to a score of them, and wrote 
about her amours with a freedom that would have shocked Mine. Recamier. 
Her friend Mugha outdid her in beauty of person and lieentiousness of verse. 
Almost everyone in Andalusia was a poet in those days, and exchanged im* 
provised rhymes at any provocation. Xhe caliphs joined in the sport; and 
there was seldom a Moorish pripce who did not have at his court a poet not 
only honored bur paid. This royal patronge did some injury as well as good; 
the poetry that has reached us from this age is too often artificial, flowery, 
bmc with laborious similes, and clogged with petty conceits. The theme was 
love, carnal or Platonic; in Spain, as in the East, the Moslem singers antici¬ 
pated the methods, moods, and philosophy of the troubadours.” 

From this dancing galaxy^ we rake one starr Said ibn Judi, son of the prefect 
of Cordova; an e.xccUcnt warrior, a constant lover in the plural sense, a master 
of all the qualities that in .Moslem judgment made a perfect genEleinan' lib¬ 
erality, courage, skillful horsemanship, good loftks, eloquence, poetic talent, 
stren^h, anti the arts of fencing, wielding the spear, and bending the bow,’^' 
I Ic was never sure which he loved the more-love or war. Sensitive to the 
slightest ten I c]i of a w'oman, he suffered a scries of infatuations, each of which 
had ever)’ promise of perpetuity'. Like a good troubadour, he loved most ar¬ 
dently \vhcrc he had seen least; his warmest ode was to Jehane, of w hom he 
had seen only a lily hand, He was a candid epicurean, and fek that the burdcit 
of proof tvas always on the moralbt. “The sweetest morsel in life,” he said, 
“is w hen the wine cup goes around; when, after a quarrel, the lovers are 
reconciled, embrace, and arc at peace. I traverse the circle of pleasures as a 
frcnjiicd war horse that has taken the bit in its teeth. [ leave no desire unsatis¬ 
fied! Steadfast xvhen the angel of death hovers over my head in the day of 
battle, a pair of bright eyes can sway me as they will." His fellow warriors 
sc>inctime.s resented his seduction of their wives; one officer caught him hi 
sittt, and killed him ^897)- 

A more heroic end came to a greater poet, al-.\fiiram]d, Emir of Seville. 
Like other kinglets of disintegratingSpoin, he had for several years paid trib¬ 
ute to .Alfonso VI of Castile as a bribe to Christian peace. But a bribe always 
leaves a balance to be paid on demand. With the sinew's of W'ar provided by 
his prcy% Alfonso pounced upon Toledo in ro85; and al-Mutamld perceived 
that Seri He might be next. The city-states of Moslem Spain were now too 
weakened by' class and internecine war to offer aoy adequate resismnee. But 
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across the Mediterranean there had ansen a new Moslem dynasty^ It was 
called Alinoravid from the marisbout or patron saint of northwestern Africa^ 
founded on religious fanaticism, it had turned almost everv^man into a soldier 
of Allah, and its armies had easily conquered all Morocco. At this jiincrure 
t!ic Ahnonivid king Yusuf ibn Tashfin, a man of courage and cunning, re¬ 
ceived from the princes of Spain an in vita non to rescue them from the Chris¬ 
tian dragon of Castile. Yusuf transported his anny across the Strait, received 
reinforcements from Malaga, Granada, and Seville, and met the forces of 
Alfonso at Zallaka, near Badajjoz (toS6). Alfonso sent 2 courtl)" message to 
Yusuf: “Tomorrow [Friday] is your holy day, and Sunday is ours; I propose, 
therefore, that vi'c join battle on Saturday." Yusuf agreed; Alfonso artacked 
on Frid^iv; al-Muramld and Yusuf fought well, the .Moslems celebrated their 
holyday with victorious slaughter, and Alfonso barely escaped with 500 
men. Yusuf astonished Spain by returning boondcss to Africa. 

Four ycar^ later he came back. AI-.Murainid had urged him to destroy the 
power of Alfonso, who was rciimiing for.a fresh assault. Yusuf fought the 
Chtisrians indecisively, and assumed sovereign power over Atostem Sj^xain, 
The pcwxr welcomed him, alw^ays preferring new masters to old; the intellec¬ 
tual classes opposed him as representing religious reaction; the theologians 
embraced him. He rook Granada M^idvour a blow, and delighted the people 
by abolishing all taxes not prescribed in the Koran (1090). AI-Muramid and 
other emirs joined in a league against him, and fonned a holy alliance with 
Alfonso. Yusuf besieged Cordova; its popubee delivered it to him. He sur¬ 
rounded Seville; al-Aluiamid fought heroicallyT saw hk son killed, broke 
down in grief, and surrctidercd. Bv 1091 all Andalusia except Saragossa w'as 
in Yusuf s hands, and Moslem Spain, ruled from .Morocco^ was again a prov¬ 
ince of x^frica. 

AUAIutamid was sent as a prisoner ro Tangier, \A"hik there he received 
from a h>eal poet, Husri, some verses praising him and asking for a gift. The 
mined emir had now (miy rhirt>'-live ducats (S87) in all the world; he sent 
them to Husri with apologies for the sinallncs.s of the gift* Al-Alutamid was 
transferred to Aghmat, near Morocco, and lived there for some dmc in 
chains, always in destitution, still writing poetry, till his death {1095) - 

One of his p»cms might have served as his epitaph: 


Woci nor the w orld too rashly, for behold, 
[k-neath the painted silk and broidcring. 
It is a faithless and incoastant thing. 
Lkicn to me, Mutamid, gro wing old. 


And wc—that dreamed youth's bUde would never nist. 
Hoped wells from dtc mirage, roses from the sand- 
The riddle of the w^orld shall understand 
And put on wisdom wdih the robe of dusL™ 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Grandeur and Decline of Islam 

1058-1258 

I. THE 1SL.\XIIC EAsrr: lojS-i^so 

W HEN 1 ughril Beg died (to6j) lie wiissucceeded as Seljuqsulran by 
his nephew Alp Arsbn, then rwenty-six years of age. A well-disposed 
Moslem hisionan describes hint as 

call, with mustaches so long rhat he used to tie up their ends when he 
wished CO shoot; and never did hk arrows tniss die mark. He wore so 
lofty a turban that men were wont to say chat from its top to the end 
of his mustaches w as a distance of two yards. He was a strong and just 
ruler, gcncrallv magnanimous, swift to punish tyranny or extortion 
among his officials, and extremely charitable to the poor. He was also 
devoted to the study of histoiy’, listening with great pleasure and inter¬ 
est to chronidcs of former kings, and to works that threw light on 
their characters, institutions, and methods 0/ administnttion2 

Despite these scholarly inclinations, Alp Arslan lived up to his nanie—^the 
lion-hearted hero”—by conquering Merar, Annenia, Georgia, and Syria.The 
Greek Emperor R<imanus W collected 100,000 varied and ill-disciplined 
troojK to meet Arslans 15,000 experienced warriors. The Seljuq leader of¬ 
fered a reasonable peace; Roiiianus rejected it scornfully, gave battle at ,Vl.w- 
zikert In Armenia (io7i)- fought bravely amid his cowardly troop, was 
defeated and captured, and w'as led before the Sultan. "What would have 
been your behavior," asked Arslan, "bad fortune smiled upon your arras?” 
"I would have inflicted up<m thy body many a stripe,” answered Roinanus. 
Arslan treated him with all counesy, released him on the promise of a rriyal 
ransom, and dismissed him with rich gifrs.’ A year later Arslan died by an 
assassin's knife. 

His son .Malik Shah (1071-91) was rlic greatest of rhe Seljuq sultans. 
M’hlle his general Suleiman ooiiipleted the conquest of Asia Minor, he him¬ 
self took Transoxiana as far as Bokhara and Kashgar. His able and devoted 
prime minis-ter, Nizam al-Mulk, brought to this and xArslan’s reign much of 
the brilliance and prosperity" that the Bannakids had given to Baghdad in the 
days of Haruo al-Roshid. For thirty years Niiiam organized and controlled 
adntmisrration, policy, and finance, encouraged industry and trade, im¬ 
proved roads, bridges, and inns and made them safe for all wayfarers. He 
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\v;is a generous friend to arrisrs, poets, scientists; mtsed splendid buildings in 
Baghdad; founded and tndou'ed a famous college there; and directed and fi¬ 
nanced the erection of the Great Dome Chamber in the Fridav Most^ue at 
Isfahan. It was apparently at his suggestion that Malik Shah summoned Omar 
Khayyam and other astronomers to reform the Persian calendar. An old tale 
tells how \i7an1, Omar, and Hasan ibn al-Sabbah, when schoolmares, vowed 
to share with one another any later good fortune; like so many good stories it 
is probably a legend, for Xi^am was born in jot7, while both Omar and 
Hasan died in 1113-4; there Is no indication tliat either of these was a 
centenarian.* 

At the age of seventy-five Nizam wrote domt his philosophy of govern¬ 
ment in one of the major works of Persian prose—the Siyamt-njma, or BooJi 
of the Art of Rule. He strongly recomntended religious orthodoxy in people 
and king, considered no government secure without a religious and de¬ 
duced from religion the divine right and authority'' of the sulcan. At the same 
time he did notspre hisdhdne monarch some huiitan advice on the duties of 
a sovereign. A ruler must avoid excess in wine and levity; must detect and 
punish odicial corruption or tv^ranny; and must, twice a week, hold public 
audiences at which even the lowliest subject juay present putions or griev¬ 
ances. Nizam was humane but intolerant; he mourned that Christians, Jews, 
and Shiites were employed by the govemntent, and he denounced the Is- 
mallite sect with especial violence as threatening the untrv' of the smte. In 
1091 an Ismaili devotee approached him in the guise of a suppliant, and 
stabbed him to death. 

The assassin was a member of the strangest sect in history. About J090 an 
Ismaili leader—the same Hasan ibn al-SabbLih whom legend allied with Omar 
and Nizam—seized the nioimtaJn fortress of Alamut (“Eagle’s Nest”).in 
nofthem Persia, and from that stronghold, 10.000 feet above the sea, waged 
a campaign of terror and murder against the opponents and persecutors of 
the Ismaili faith. Nizjnrs book charged the group with being lincallv de¬ 
scended from the communkric Mazdakircs of Sasanian Persia. It was a secret 
fraternity, with diverse grades of initiation, and a Grand blaster whom the 
Crusaders called the “Old .Man of the Mountain.” The lowest degree of the 
order included the fidais^ who were refjuijTcd to obey, \i1thouc hesitation or 
scruple, any of their leader's commands. According to .Marco Polo, who 
passed by Alamur in 117 j , the Master had arranged behind the fortress a gar¬ 
den peopled like the Mohammedan paradise with “ladies and damsels who 
dallied with the men to their hearts' content.” The candidates for admission 
to the order were given hashish to drink; when stupefied bs’ it, they were 
brought into the garden; and on recovering their senses they were told that 
they were in paradise. After four or five day3 of ivinc, women, and good 
food, they were again drugged with liashkh, and were carrictl from the gar¬ 
den. M aking, the)' asked for the lost paradise, and were told that they would 
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be re^idmiired lo it^ and forever, if rhev'i&hoiild obcv^ the Master fitithfully^ or 
be siain in his semcc.^ I'hc youths who complied v^'ere called hiishshasbee:fj^ 
drinkers of hashis!\—vhence the word Hasan ruled Alamur for 

thirr\"~five vears^ and made It a center of assassin a rion, educarion^ and art. 
The organisation long simdv-ed him^ it seir.ed other strongholds, fought the 
Crusaders^ and (it Ls alleged) killed Conrad of Montferrat at the behest of 
Richard Coeur de Lion/^ In 1256 the Mongols under Hukgu captured 
A lam ut and other Assassin centers; thereafter the members of the order sverc 
hunted and slain as nihilist enemies of society. Neverrhelcss it continued as a 
religious sect, and became in time peaceable and rcs^TCCCiblc; its zealous ad¬ 
herents in Indict, Persia. Syria^ and Africa acknowledge the Agha Khan as 
their head, and yearly pay him a tenth of rheir revenues,^ 

Malik Shah died a month after his ^nzier. His sons f^mghr a war of succes- 
sion, and in the ensuing chaos no united Moslem resistance was offered to 
the Crusades. Sultan Sin jar at Baghdad restored the Seijuq splendor for a 
reign (a 117-57), and htcniture pr^^sjiered under hk patronage; but after his 
death die Scljuq realm dtsintcgnited into independent principalities of perry 
dynasties and warring kings. At .Mosul one of .Bialik Shakes Kurd slaves^ 
ZanerL founded in r tst the Atabe^ (“Father of the Prince'T ^IvnastVi which 
fought the Crusaders zealously, and esirended its rule over Mesopotamia. 
Zangi^sson Nur-ud-din Mahmud (1146-73) conquered Syria, made Damas¬ 
cus his capkaL ruled wdth justice and diligencci and plucked Kgj'pt from the 
dynng Fadmlds. 

The same decadence that bad subjected the iVbbasids to Buwayhid and 
Seijuq domination hadt r%vo centuries later, debased the caJiphs of Cairo to 
the role of Shia priests in a state actually ruled by their soldier viziers. Im¬ 
mersed in a numerous harem, hedged in by eunuchs and slaves, emasculated 
bv^ comfort and concubines, the Fatiinids allowed their prime ministers to 
take the title of kings+ and ro dispen.se at will the offices and perquisites of 
government. In 1164 tw o candidates competed for this royal ’vizicratc. One 
of them, Shawar^ asked die help of Nur-ud-din, who sent him a small force 
under Shirkuh. Shirkuh slew Stiawar* and made himself vizier. Wffien Shir- 
kuh died (1169) he was succeeded by his nephew al-Malik al-Nasir Salah- 
cd-din Yusuf ibn Ayyub—i.e,. the King^ the Defender, the Honor of the 
Faith, Josepht son of Job—knoivn to us as Saladin. 

f Te was born {1138 ) at Tekriton the upper Tigris, of Kurd—noii-Semiric 
--srock- His father Ayymb rase to be governor first of Baalbek under Zangi, 
then of Damascus under Nur-ud-din. Saladin, brou^hT up in those cities and 
courts. learned wqU the arts of statesmanship and war. But ivnrh these he com¬ 
bined orthodox piety\ a zealous study of theology, and an almost ascetic sim- 
plidry of life; the Moslems number him among their greatest saints. His 
chief garment was a coarse woolen cloth, his only drink ivas water, and his 
sexual cempc ranee (after some early indulgence) aroused all but the emu la- 
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ridii of his cixiremponiries. Sent with Shirkuh to Mgypt, he gave so good an 
account of himscif as a soldier chat he was put in contmand over Alexandria, 
which he successfullv defended agairtsr the Franks (1167). Made vi/der at 
tliirtx', he devoted himself to restoring orthodox \Johaniniedamsm in Egypt. 
In 1171 he had the name of the Shia Farimid caliph replaced in the public 
prayers by that of the Ahbasid caliph—now merely the orthodox pontiff of 
Baghdad. Al-Adid, last of the Fatimids, n asatthc rime ill in his palace, and 
did not notice this ecclesiastical rcv'olgtion; Salad in kept him fully unin- 
fonned, so that the wastrel “might die in peace.” This the Caliph did pres- 
cntlv.and as no successor was appointed, the Farimid d)*nasTy came to a quiet 
end. Saladin made hlrmsclf governor instead of vi7ier, and acknowlcdgctl 
Nur-ud-din as his sovereign. W'hen he entered the caliphal palace at Cairo he 
found there 12,000 occupants, iill svomcti except the male relatives of the 
Caliph; and such xvealih in jewelry, furniture, ivory, porcelain, glaB, and 
other objects of art as could hardly be rivaled by any other dignititry of that 
era. Saladin kept nothing of all this for himself, gave the palace to his captains, 
and continued to live, in the vizier's chambers, a life of fortunate simplicity. 

On Nur-ud-din’s death (1173) the provincial governors refused to ac¬ 
knowledge his elcvcn-year-old son as king, and Syria verged again on chaos. 
Alleging fear that the Crussidcrs would take the eounerv, Saladin left Egypt 
with a force of 700 horsemen,and in swift campaigns made iiintself master of 
Syria. Ilenirnlngto Egypri he took the title of king, and thereby inaugurated 
the A vvubid dynasty (1175)* Six years later he set out again, made Damascus 
his capital, and conquered .Vlesopotiimia. There, as at Cairo, he continued to 
display the stem orthodoxy of his faith. He built sev eral mosques, hospitals, 
monasteries, and madmsas or theoh^ical scliools. He encouraged arcliitcc- 
ture, discountenanced secular science, and shared Plaro's disdain for poetry. 
All wrongs that came to his knowledge u ere speedily redressed; and taxes 
were lowered at the same time that ptiblic works were extended and the 
functions of government were carried on with dfiejency and zeal. Islam 
gloried In the Intcgrin,* and justice of his rule, and Christendom acknowl¬ 
edged in him ;m infidel gentleman. 

\A'c shall not derail the medley of local dynasties that divided Eastern 
[slam after hb death (1193). His sons lacked his ability', and the Aj^mbid 
rule in Syria ended in three generations (1160) . In Egypt it nourished till 
1:50, and reached its zenith under the enlightened Malik al-Kaniil 
(1218-38), friend of Frederick II. In Asia Minor the Scljuqs cstablidicd 
(ro77“i 327) the sultanate of “Rum” (Rome), and for a rime made Konya 
(St. PauPs Iconiiim) the center of a lettered civiliz^ttion. Asia Minor, which 
had been half Greek since TToincr, was now dc-t leilenized, and became as 
Turkish as Tnrkesrati; there, today, Turkey holds its prccarions seat in a 
once Hittire capital. An independenr tribe of Turks ruled Khwarizm (1077- 
t ij I), and extended its power from the LTals to the Persian Gulf. It was in 
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this condition of pi^liticoJ atomism that Jcnghiz Khan found Asiatic Islam. 

Yet even in these declining years Islam led the world in poet^J^ science, 
and philosophy, and rivaled the Hohenstaufens in govemiticnt. Tilt Scljuq 
sulnns—Tughril Beg, Alp Arskn, iMalik Shah, Sinjar-^werc among the 
ablest monarchs of the jMiddle Ages; Nizam al-.Mulk ranks with the greatest 
statesmen; Nur-ud*din, Saladin, and al-Kaniil were the equals of Richard 1 , 
Louis IX. and Frederick II. All these Moslem rulers, and even the minor 
kings, continued the Abbasid support of literature and art; at their courts 
we shall find poets like Omar, Nizami, Sa‘dL and Jalal ud-din Rumi; and 
chough philosophy faded out under their cautious orthodoxy, architecture 
flourished more splendidly chan before. The Scljuqs and Saladin persecuted 
Moslem heresy; but they were so lenient to Christians and Jews that Bpjn- 
rinc historians told of Cliristian communitips inviting Seljiiq rulers to come 
and oust oppressive Byzantine governors.' Under the leadership of the Sel- 
juqs and .Ayyubids \\'esrem Asia again prospered in body and mind. Da¬ 
mascus, Aleppo, .Mosul, Baghdad, Isfahan, Rayy. Herat. Ami da, NLshapur, 
and .Mery were in this period among the best adorned and muse cultured 
cities in the white man’s world. It was a brilliant decay. 


n. THE ISLAMIC WEST: io8d—1300 

In 1249 al-Balih, last Egyptian suhan of the Ayyubid line, passed aivay. 
His widow and former slave, Shajaf-al-Durr, connived at the murder of her 
stepson, and proclaimed herself queen. To save their masculine honor, tlie 
Aluslcin leaders of C^ro chose another former slave, Aybak, as her associ¬ 
ate. She married him, but continued to rule; and when he attempted a dccla- 
ration of independence she had him murdered in his bath (1257). She herself 
was presently battered to death with wooden shoes by Aybak’s women 
slaves. 

Aybak had lived long enough to found the Mamluk dynasty. Mmihtk 
meant “owmed,” and was applied to white slaves, usually strong and fear¬ 
less Turks or Mongols employed as palace guards by the Ayyubitl sultans. 
As in Rome and Baghdad, so in Cairo the guards became the kings. For 267 
years (1250-1517) the .Mamluks ruled Egj'pr, and sometimes Syria (1:71- 
1516); thej’ incarnadined their capital with assassinations, and beautified it 
with art; their courage saved Syria and Egypt—even Europe—when they 
routed the Mongols at Ain-Jalut (izdo). They received less wide acclaim 
for saving Palestine from the Franks, and driving the last Cliristian warrior 
from Asia. 

The greatest and least scrupulous of the Mamluk rulers was al-Malik Bal- 
bars (1260-77). Bom a Turkish slave, his brave resourcefulness raised him 
to high command in the Egyptian army, it was he who defeated Louis IX 
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at Mansura in 1^50; and ten years later he fought with fierce skiJi under the 
Sultan Qurur. at Aiti-Jalur. 1 le murdered Qutuz on the way back to Cairo, 
made hinaself sultan^ and accepted u'ith winning grace the triumph that the 
city liad prepLured for Ids victorious vicdni. Me renewed repeatedly tlic war 
against the Crusaders, always sdth success; and for these holy campaigns 
Moslem tradition honors him nevr to Hanin and Saladin. In peace, says a 
contemporary Christian chronicler, he was “.sober, chaste, just to his people, 
even kind to his Christian subjects."’* He organized the government of Egypt 
so well that no incompercnce among his successors availed tf) unseat the 
.Mamluks till their overthrow by the Ortoman Turks in 1517. tic gave Eg)'pt 
a strong army and navy, cleared its harbors, roads, and canals, and built 
the mosque that bears his name, 

.AnotherTurkish slave deposed Balhars' son; and became Sultan aU.Mansur 
Sayf-al-Din Qalaun (i z 79-90). History remembers him chiefly for the great 
hospital chat he built at Cairo, and which he endowed with an annuity of 
a million dirhems ($500,000). His son Nasir (1293-1J40) was thrice en¬ 
throned but only twice deposed; built aqueducts, publii; haths, schools, 
munasceries. and thirty mosques; dug with the forced labor of 100,000 men 
a canal connecting Alexandria with the Nik; and exemplified MamUik w'ays 
by slaughtering 20,000 animals for the marriage feast of his son. A Vlicn Nasir 
traveled through the desert iorty camels bore on their backs a garden of 
rich earth to provide him with fresh vegetables every day.’ lie depicted the 
treasury, and condemned hus successors to a slow decline of the Mamiuk 
pou'er. 

These sultans do not impress us as favorably as the Scljuqs or Ayyubids. 
Thcy undertook great public nmrks, but m'ost of these 'U'erc accomplished 
by peasants and proktaires exploited to the limit of human tolerance, and 
for a government completely irresponsible tu eirlicr the nation or an aristoc¬ 
racy; assassination was the only known form of recall. At the same time 
these brutal nilers had good taste and a large spirit in literature and art. The 
Mamiuk period is the most brilliant m the history of medie^'al Egyptian 
archirecrurc. Cairo was now ( 1 150-1300) the richest city west of the Indus.*^ 
Markets teeming with all the necessaries and many of the jfuperfiuiries of life; 
the great slave mart where one could buy and sell men and maidens; little 
shops nestling in the walls, and crowded n'ith got>ds of flexible price; alleys 
crawling with men and beasts, noisj' with pedlars and carts, deliberately 
narrow for shade and crooked for defense; homes hidden behind stem 
fa^dcs, rooms dark and cool amid the glare and heat and bustle of the 
streets, and breariting from an inner court or garden close; interiors lusKly 
furnished with hangings, carpets, embroideries, and works of art; men 
chewing hashish to produce a dreamy intoxication; w omen gossiping in the 
zenana, or furtively flirting in n window bay; music strummed from a thou¬ 
sand lutes, and w'cird concerts in the Citadel; public parks redolent with 
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flowers and picnicking; canals and the great river dotted with cargo barges, 
passenger vessels, and pleasure boats: this was the Cairo of medieval Islam. 
One of its poets sang: 

Bi.'side that garden flowed the placid Nile. 

Oft have 1 steered mv dahabiys there; 

Oft have 1 landed to repose awhile, 

And bask and revel in the sunny smile 
Of her n hose presence made the place so fair.“ 

Aleanwhik in North Africa a succession of djTiastieshad their day, Zayrids 
(971-1148) and Hafsids (1118-1534) runisia; Mammadids (1007- 

1152) governed Algeria; Almoravids (1056-1147) and .Almohads (1130- 
1169) held swav in Morocco. In Spain the victorious Almoravids, once the 
frugal w'arriors of Africa, rapidly learned the luxurious ways of rhe Cor¬ 
dovan and Sevillian princes whom thev had replaced. The discipline of xt'ar 
gave way to the blundishmciits of peace; courage yielded to money as the 
standard of excellence and the goal of desire; women tvon by their grace 
and charms a power rivaled only by rlicologians promising like joys in para¬ 
dise. Officials became corrupt, and adirunistradon, which had been compe¬ 
tent under Yusnf il>n Tashfin (1090-1 ro6), was already debased under -Ali 
his son (1106-43). governmental negligence grew, brigandage spread; 
roads became unsafe; conimerce languished, wealth declinetL The kings of 
Gitludic Spain seked their opportunity’, and raided Cordova, Sexolle, and 
other cities of Moorish Spain, Again the .Moslems turned to Africa for 
deliverance. 

There, in 1121, a religious revolution had raised a new sect to power and 
violence. Abdallah ibn Tumart denounced both the anthropomorphism of 
the orthtnlox and the rationalism of the philosophers; he demanded a return 
to simplicity of life and creed; and ended by proclaiming himself the Mahdi 
or .Messiah promised in riic Shia faith. The barbarous tribes of the Atlas 
range flocked to him, organized themselve.s under the name of Almohads 
or Unitariaas, overthrew the Almori\’id rulers in .Morocco, and found it an 
easy matter to do the like in Spain. Under the Almohad emirs Abd al-xMumin 
(1145-63) and Abu Yac|iib Yusuf (i 163-84) order and prosperity returned 
to Andaiwsia and .Morocco; litcranire and learning once more raised their 
heads; and philosophers were protected on the tjuiet understanding that they 
w'ould make their works unintelligible. But .Abu Yusuf Yaqub (1184-99) 
yiclLied to the theologians, forsook philosophy, and onicred all philosoph¬ 
ical works to be burned. His son Muhammad al-Nasir (1199-1214) cared 
for neither philosophy nor religion; he neglected government, specialized 
in pleasure, and was overwhelmingly defeated by the united armies of Chrisn 
dan Spain at Las Navas Je Tolosa in 1212. Almohad Spain broke into small 
and inde{iendent states, which were contjuered by the Christians one by one 
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-Cordova in 123d, Valencia in 1238, Seville in 1:48. The harassed Moors 
retired to Granada, where the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Ridge, provided 
some defense^ and well-rivered fields flowered into vineyards, olive orchards, 
and orange groves. A succession of prudent rulers sustained Granada and 
its dependencies—Xeres, Jaen, Ahneria, and Malaga—against repeated Chris¬ 
tian assaults; commerce and industry revived, art flourished, the people 
gained renown for their gay dress and jovous fetes; and the little kingdom 
survived till 1492 as the last European fiwchold of a culture that had made 
Andalusia for many centuries an honor to mankind. 


III. GLIMPSES OF ISLAMIC ART: 1053-12 50 

It was in this age of Berber domination that Moslem Spain raised the Al¬ 
hambra at Granada and the Alcazar and Giralda at Seville. The new archi- 
tectural st)dc is often called .Morisco, as having entered from Morocco; but 
its elements came from S)Tja and Persia, and mark ns well the Taj Mahal 
in India; so wide and rich was the realm of Moslem art. It was a feminine 
style, aiming no longer at impressive strength as in the mosques of Damascus, 
Cordova, and Cairo, hut at a delicate bcautj' in which all skill seemed ab¬ 
sorbed in decoration, and the sculptor engulfed the architect. 

The x-Mmohads were enthusiastic builders. First they built for defense, 
and surrounded rheir major cities with mighty walls and towers, like the 
Torre del Oro* or Tower of Gold, that guarded the Guadalquiiidr at Seville. 
The Alcazar there was a union of fortress and place, and showed a plain, 
blunr from to the world. Designed by the Toledan architect Jalubi for .Abu 
Yaqub Yusuf (ii8i), it became after 1248 the favorite domicile of the 
Christian kings; it was niodiJied, repaired, restored, or cnlargci .1 by Pedro I 
(1353),Charles (1526) .,, and Isabella (1833); it is now predominantly 
Christian in origin but predominantly Moorish—or Christian ^Moorish 
(“j\IudeJar”)"in workmanship and style. 

1 he same Abu Yaqub Yusuf W'ho began the Alcazar bulk in tJ7( the 
grCxir mosque of Seville, of which nothing remains, in 1196 the architect 
Jabir raised the magnificent minaret of the mosque, knowm to us as the 
Giralda. The conquering Christians transformed the mosque into a church 
(1235); in 1401 this was tom down, and on intsitc—prtly with its materials 
—was erected the vast cathedral of Seville. Of the Giralda the lowest 230 
feet arc of the original structure, the remairung 82 arc a Christian supple¬ 
ment (tjdS) completely harmonious with the .Moorish base. The uppr rwo 
thirds are richly ornamented with arcaded balconies and lace-like trellises 
of stucco and stone. At the top is .1 powerfui bronze figure of Faith (i jdS), 
which hardiv symbolizes the cver-religio'Us mood of Spain by turning with 
the winds; hence the Spanish name Gir^da—tliac wluch rums (grra). Towers 
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almost as beautiful were raised by the iVioors at Marraqcsh ((0^9) and 
Rabat (1197). 

At Granada, in 1248. Muhammad ibn al-Ahmar (1131-73) ordered the 
erection of Spain's most famous edifice^ the Alhambra—i.e., “tlic red," The 
chosen site was a mountain crag bounded by deep ravines, and looking down 
upon rwo rivers, the Darro and the Genii. 'I’hc emir found there a fortress, 
the Aicazaba, daring from the ninth century; he added to it, built the great 
outer walls of the .Alhambra and the earlier of its palaces, and left ever)'- 
where bis modest motto; “There is no conqueror but Allah.” 1 he in'imcnse 
structure has been repea ted tv extended and repaired, by Christians as weU 
as Moors. Charles V added his own palace in square Renaissance st)de, 
solemn, incongruous, and incomplete. Following the principles of military 
architecture as developed in Eastern Islam, the unknow n architect designed 
the enclosure first as a fortress capable of holding 40,000 men.‘* The more 
luxurious taste of the next two centuries gradually transformed this fortress 
into a congeries of halls and palaces, nearly all distinguished by unsurpassed 
dclicacv of floral or geometrical decoration, carved or sratnped in colored 
stucco, brick, or stone. In the Court nf the Myrtles a pool reflects the foli¬ 
age and the fretted portico. Behind it rises the battlcmcnted Tower of Co¬ 
marcs, where the besieged thought to find a last and impregnable redoubt. 
Within the tow'cr is the ornate Hall of the Ambassadors; here the emits of 
Granada sat enthroned, w'hilc foreign emissaries mars'eled at the art and 
wealth of the tiny kingdom; here Charles V, looking out from a balcony 
window upon the gardens, groves, and stream below, mused, “How ill-fated 
the man who lost all this!” ** In the main courtyard, the Patio de los Leones, 
a do7.en ungainly marble lions guard a majestic alabaster fountain; the slen¬ 
der columns and flowered capitals of the surrounding arcade, the stalactite 
archivolts, the Knfic lettering, the rime-subdued tints of the filigree ara¬ 
besques, make this the masterpiece of the Morisco stvie. Perhaps in their 
enthusiasm and their luxury the Moors here pressed their art beyond ele¬ 
gance to excess; where all is ornament the eye and soul grow weary even 
of Ircauty and skill. This delicacy of decoration leaves a sense of frailty, and 
sacrifices that impression of secure strength which architecture should con¬ 
vey. .And yet nearly all this frosting has surs'ived a do 7 .en wrrhquakes; the 
ceiling of the I kill of the Ambassadors fell, bur the rest remained. In sum 
this picturesque ensemble of gardens, palaces, fountains, and balconies sug¬ 
gests liorh the climax and the decay of Moorish art in Spain; a wealth gone 
to extravagance, a conquering energy relaxed into a flair for ease, a taste 
for beauty that has subsided from poivcr and grandeur to elegance and grace. 

In the twelfth century Mourish art flowed back from Spain into Nonh Africa, 
and Marraqcsh, Fta;, Tlctncen, Tunb. Sfax, and Triptdi reached the apogee of 
their .splendor with hand.sonte palaces, darjtling musques, and labyrinthine slums. 
In ^ypt and the Fast a new virilit)' was brmight into Islartiie art by the Seljutp, 
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the Ay)^ubid5+ and the Miami uks. Sourlieasc of Giiro Sabdin and hh successor^ 
using thf forced bbnr of capiured Crusaders, raised che immense Ciradel, prob¬ 
ably in imitation of the castles built by the Franks in Syria. At Aleppo the 
Ayyubids reared the Great Mosque and Citadel^ and at Damascus the mausoicuin 
of SaJadin. .MeanwIiiJc an architecUiraJ rcv'oludon transformed the old courtvard 
st)'lc of ntosqiie into the madrasa or Cijllcgiatt mosique throughout Castem 
Islam- As mo^ues increased in number, it ^las no longer neecs^an" to design 
them with a large central court to hold a numerous congregationj and the rising 
demand for schools required new educational facilities. From the mosque proper 
—nou' utmost always crtiwned ith a domimting dome—four wrings or transepts 
spread* each with its own minarets, a richlv' decorated portal and a spacious kc- 
cure hall. Normally each of the four orthodo?? school of theoIog>' and Jaw had 
its own w ing; as an lionesrsuJcan said, it w as desirable to support ail four schools, 
so that at least one would in any case lie found to justify the acdoias of the gov- 
cmiiienr. This revolution irt design was continued by die Mamiuks in mnsques 
and tombs firmly built in stone, guarded with massive dooni of damascened 
bronze, lighted by w indowsi of stained glass, and brilUant with mosaics, carvings 
in colored stucco, and such enduring tiles as only Islam knew how to make. 

Of Seljuq architectural monurnents not one in a hundred has survived. In 
Armenia the modique of Am; at Konya the magnificent portal of the mosque 
of Diwdgi the immense mosque of Ak-ud-din, the cavernous porch and cm- 
broiderydike fa^ide of the SLrtjeli ntadrasa; in Mesopotamia the Great Mosque 
of Mosul, and tire mosque of Mustaasir at Baghdad; in Persia the tow'er of 
Tughril Beg at Rayy, rhe tomb of Sin jar at Merv, die dazzling mihrab of the 
. 41 avivan -Vlosque at Hamadan, the ribbed vault and unique squinches of the Fri¬ 
day iMosquc at Qasvin, and there, too, the great arches and mihrab nf the Hayda- 
ria Mosque: these are but a few of the structures diat remain to prove the skill of 
Seljjuq architects and the taste of Seljuq king^ But more beautiful than anv of 
these—rivaled in Persia only by the later Tntiib of Imam Riza at jMashhad—Is the 
masterpiece of the Seljuq age, the Mispd-i-JamiH or Friday Mosque, of Isfahan. 
Like Chartres or Notre Dame, it bears the labor and stamp or many centuries; 
begun in rofifi, ir was several times restored or enlarged, and reached its presenc 
form only in i6i j. But the larger of the great brick domes carries the inscriptiofi 
of Nizam al-Mulk, and the date 1088. The porch and the sanctuary- portak—one 
eighty f«ec high—arc adorned wdth m^isaic faience hardJv riAalcd in all the history 
of that art. The inner haJb are roofed with ribbed vaults, complex squtnthes, and 
pointed arches springing from massive piers. The mihob (1310) has a stucco 
relief of vine and Inuis foliage, and Kufic lettering, unsurpassed in Islam. 

Such monuments laugh out of court the notion that the Turks were barbarians. 
Just as the Sdjuq rulers and viziers were among the most capable stacestiicn in 
history, so the Seljuq architeers were among the nuuit competent and courageous 
builders of an Age of Fairh distinguished by massive and audacious designs. The 
Persian flair for ornament w'as checked bv the heroic mold of the Seljuq style; 
and the uninn of the tw o moods brought an architectural outburst in Asia .Minor^ 
Iraq, and Inm, ?trrangcly conremporar)" w ith the Gothic flowering in France. In¬ 
stead of hiding the mosque in a comet of a court* as the Arabs had done* the 
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Seljuqs gave ir a bold and brillianr facade, raised its height and led it up to a 
circular or conical donte that brought ail the edifice into unitv. The pointed arch, 
the vault, and the dome were now perfectly combined.** 

All the arts reached their Mo«Icni zenith in this strange age of grandeur and de¬ 
cay* Potter^' seemed to the Persians an indispensable aTneniCA' of life; and seldom 
has the ceramic art reached so heterogeneous an cJcceJJence.’® The techniques of 
luster decoration, of monochrome or poly chrome painting over or under glaze, 
of enamel, tile, faience, and glass, now perfected their Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Sasanian, and Syrian heritage. Chinese inAuence entered, especially in the paint¬ 
ing of fi^ires, bur it did not dominate the Persian siyk. Porcelain' was imported 
from China; hut the scarcitv' of kaolin in the biear and .Middle East discouraged 
the jMosIcm manufacture of this translucent ware, Ncvcrrhclcss, during "the 
tttelfth, thirteenth, and fourtcertth centuries Persian pottery remained unrivaled 
-superior in variety nf forms, elegance of proportions, bfilllance of decoration, 
grace and delicacy of line.** 

In general the minor arts In Isl.im hardly descri ed so slighting a name. Aleppo 
and Damascus in this period produced frail iiian*els of glass with enamel desi^ 
and Cairo made for mosques and palaces enameled glass lamps w hich are among 
the prizes of art collectors tod,iy.* The Fatimid rreasmy’ dispersed by Saladin 
contained thousands of erv'stal or sardonyx vases whose arMstiy’ seems beyond our 
skill today* The old .Assyrian am of metalwork reached now an unprecedented 
height in Syria and EgAyit, whence ir passed to Wnicc in the fifteenth century.** 
Copper, bronze, brass, silver, gold w'erc cast or beaten into utensils, weapons, 
arms, lamps, ewers, basins, howls, trays, mirrors, astronomical irvitrumenB, flotver 
vases, chandeliers, pen boxes, inkstands, braziers, perfume burners, animal figures* 
Koran cases* andirons,keys,scissors . - .delicately cngraved,and in many instances 
inlaid with precious metals or stones. Brass tabic tops were incised with super¬ 
abundant designs, and magnificent metal grilles were made for sancmarics* doors, 
or tombs. A silver salver engraved with ibexes, geese, and the name of Alp Arslan 
and Jared lorifi, now in the Boston .Museum of Fine Arts* has been judged “the 
outstanding silver piece of the Islamic period" of Persian att, “and the most im- 
pirtant smgJc object surviving from Scljuq rimes.*' *** 

Sculpture remained a dependent art, confined to reliefs and carvings of stone 
or stucco, to ornamental scripts and arabesques; a reckless ruler might have a 
smnie made of himself or his wife or a singing girl, but sucli figures were secret 
Sins, rarely expscti to public gaze. Wood carving, however, Roiirishcd Doors 
pulpits, mihnibs, lecterns, screems ceilings, tables, lattice windows, cabinets’ 
boxes, combs were cut m lacelike designs, or uxre lahoriouslv rounded hv cross- 
legged tume^ revolving their lathes u ith a bow. A stiJj more incredible patience 
produced silks, satins, hmcades, embroideries, guld-wovcn velvets hangines 
tents, and n,^ of such delicate weave or fascinating design as set the world wo'n- 
denngly envious. Marco Polo, visiring Asia Minor about 1:70, noted there “the 
most beautiful rugs m the world/' -Jnhn Singer Sargent thoutjht a certain Per¬ 
sian rug worth all the pictures ever painted'*; =* yet expert opinion judges extant 
I crsian carpets to be imperfect examples of an arr in which Persia has for cen- 
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turics led die ivorld* Qnlv cartcjncd fragmencs remain of Iranian rugs from the 
Seljui:] age, but we may sumiwe their excellence from their representation in ibe 
miniatures of the x\lo!nLgoI period. 

Painting in Islam was a inajor arr in miniatures, and an ever less minor arr in 
murals and portraimre. Tlie Facimid Caliph Amir (j 101-30) engaged artists ro 
paint in his rooms at Cairo the portraits of contemporjjF)" poets; ^ apparcntlj^ the 
old prohibition of ^'graven images" was weakening. Selfuq painting reached its 
height in Tmnsoxlana, where Sunnite prejudices against representation was di¬ 
luted by distance; and Turkbh manuscripts picrure rheir heroes abundantly. No 
certainly Scljncj miniature has reached us* bur the heyday of the an in the ensu¬ 
ing Mongol period of t^tern Islam leaves Urtle doubr of ics flourishing in Seljiiq 
times. Subtle minds and hands made ever lovelier Korans for Seljuq^ Ay)^uhid, 
or Alaiuluk mosques, monasteries, dignitaries, and schools, and engraved upon 
the leather or lacquer bindings designs as delicate as a spider's web. Rich men 
spent small fortunes in engaging artists tn make the most beaudful hooks ever 
known. A corps of papermakers;* calligraphers^ painterSt and bookbinders in some 
eases \\ orked for seventeen years on one volume. Paper had to he of the best; 
bru-^hes were put tugerher* we are rold, from rhe white neck hairs of kittens not 
more than two years old; blue ink was sometimes made from powdered lapis 
la/uli, and could be worth its weight in gold; and liquid gold was not thought 
ton precious for some lines or letrers of design or text, ^'Imagination,^' said a Per¬ 
sian poeCp "Vannot grasp the joy that reason draws from a fine-drawn line."'^ 
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The arrisrs of this age were apparently equaled in number by the poets 
and savants. Giira, Alcxandriit Jerusalem, Baalbek^ Aleppo^ Damascus, 
A losuh Emesa, Tus, Nishapur, and many other cities boasted colleges; Bagh¬ 
dad alone had thirty in 1064. A year later Xizam al-AIiiIk added another, the 
Nizamiya; in 1234 the Caliph Mustiinsir founded still another^ which in 
size, architecture, and equipment surpassed all the rest; one traveler called 
it the most beautiful building in the city. It contained four distinct law 
schools, in which qualified students received free tuition, food, and med¬ 
ical care, and a monthly^ gold dinar for other e.xpenses; it contained a hos- 
pi tab a baritliouse* and a library freely oj>en to students and staff. AA^omcn 
probably attended college in some cases^ for we hear of a shnikh^^A lady 
professor—whose lectures, like Aspasla^s or i I vpatia^St drew large audiences 
(c, Libraries were now richer and more numerous than ever in 

Islam; Moslem Spain alone had seventy public libraries. Granimarianii+ lexi¬ 
cographers, cncvclopedists* and historians continued to flourish. Collective 
biography was a Moslem hobby and forte: Ibn al-Qifri (d. 1248) wTote 
the lives of 414 philosophers and scientists; Ibn Abi Usaybia (1203-70) per¬ 
formed a like service for 400 physicians; Muhammad Awfi (1228) achieved 
an encyclopedia of 300 Persian poets without mentioning Omar Khayyam; 
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anti Muhammad Ibn Khallikan (lai i-8i) surpassed all other singlchandcd 
works of this kind in his Ob}t:iariei of Men of Note, containing brief anec¬ 
dotal lives of 865 distinguished Mohamn’iedans. It is remarkably accurate 
for a book covering so wide a held; Ibn {ChaJlikan nevertheless apologized 
for its imperfections, saying, in its final words, that "God has allowed no 
book to be faultless except the Koran," .Muhammad al-Shahrastani, in a 
1 iool‘ of Reltgiinjs and Seett (ii:8), analyzed the leading faiths and phi¬ 
losophies of the world, and summarized their history; no contemporary 
Christian could have written so learned and impartial a work. 

.Moslem fiction never rose above the episodic picaresque proliferation of 
rales unified only by the persistence of a single character. After the Koran, 
the Tboufond Nights mid a Night, and the fables of Bidpai, the most 
popular book in Islam was the Maqatnai (Dheonrscs) of Abu Muhammad 
al-Hariri (1054-11 ii) of Basra. Here, in rhymed Arabic prose, arc the ad¬ 
ventures of the charming scoundrel Abu 2 aid, who wins forgiveness for 
his pranks, crimes, and blasphemies by his genial humor, resourceful clever¬ 
ness, and tempting philosophy: 

Obey not the fool who forbids thee to pull hcaun'''s rose when in 
foil bloom thou’n free to possess'it; pursue thine end still, though it 
seem past thy skill; let them say whit they will; take thy pleasure and 
bless it! ^ 

Nearly every literate Moslem now w-rote poetry, and nearly every ruler 
encouraged it. If we may rake the word of Ibn Khaldun, hundreds of poets 
could be found at the Almoravid and Almohad courts in Africa and Spain.®* 
At a gathering of rival poets in Seville, cI-Aama ct-TotcIi (i.c., the Blind 
Poet of Tudeia) won the prize with lines that sum up half the poetry of 
the world: 

When she laughs, pearls appear; when she removes her veil, the moon is-scen; 

The universe is too narrow to contain her; yet she is enclosed in my heart.^ 

The other poets, we are told, core up their verses unread. In Cairo Zuhevr 
sang of love long after his hair was white. In liastcrn Islam the breakup of 
the Empire into small kingdoms increased the number and rivalry of patrons, 
and helped literature, as in nineteenth-century Germany. Persia was the 
richest of the nations in her poets. Anvvari of Khurasan Iff. 1185) rhymed 
for a time at the court of Sin jar, whom he praised only next to himself. 

I have a soul ardent ss fire, a tongue fluent as water, 

A mind sharpened by inrclligencc, and verse devoid of flaw. 

Alas! there is no patron worthy of my eulogies! 

Alas! there is.no sweetheart worthy of my odes! “ 

Quite as confident was his contemporary Khagani (1*06-85), "'hast 
arrogance provoked lib tutor to a genealogical barb: 
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i\ly dear Khagan;, iikillful though you be 
In veJBc, one Jittle hint 1 give you free: 

Mock not M idi satire any older poet- 

Perhaps he’s j'ouf sire, though you don't knoiv il-*® 

Europe knows Persian poetry chiefly through Omar Khayyam; Persia 
classes him among her scientists, and considers his quatrains the casual amuse¬ 
ment of “one of the greatest mathematicians of medieval times.” ** Abu'l- 
Farh Umar Khayj'ami ibn Ibrahim was born at Nishapur in J038. His 
cognomen meant tenmtakcr, but proves nothing about his trade or that of 
his father Abraham; occupLirionat names, in Omar’s time, had lost their lit¬ 
eral application, as among the Smiths, Taylors, Bakers, anti Porters of our 
land. History knows little of his life, but records several of his works. I lis 
Algebra, translated into French in 1857, made significant advances both 
on al-Khwariznii and on the Greeks; its partial solution of cubic equations 
has been judged "perhaps the very highest fwak of medieval mathematics,’**^ 
Another of his works on algebra (a manuscript in the Leiden Library) 
studied critically the postulates and definitions of Euclid, In 1074 tlie Sultan 
.\talik Shah commissioned him and others to refonn the Persian calendar. 
The outcome was a calendar that required a day’s correction every 3770 
years--slightly more accurate than ours, which requires a day’s correction 
every 3330 years;we may leave the choice to the nc^t civilization. Mo- 
haiiuTicdan religion proved stronger than Aloslem science, and Omar’s cal¬ 
endar failed to win aeccptance over .Mohammed’s. Tlic astronomer s repute 
is reflected in an anecdote told by Nlzami-i-Arudi, who had known him at 
Nishapur: 

In the winter of a.h. joS ] A,t>. 1114-5I the Kingsenta mtssenger to 
Merv bidding its gtnemor tell Umar al-Khayyami tn select a favor¬ 
able time for him to go hunting.... Umar looked into the niatter for 
two dav5, made a careful choice of the dcsiralilc time, and himself 
went to superintend the mounting 0/ the King. WTicn the King had 
gone a short distance the sky became overcast, a wind rose, and snow 
and mhr supervened. All present fell rtj laughing, and the King «'ishcd 
to tutu back. But Umar said, “Have no an.sietA', for this vet)' hour 
the clouds will clear away, and during these five days there wdll he 
no drop of moLsture.” So the King rode on, and the clouds opened, 
and during those five days there was no Mct, and no cloud was 
seen.** 

The Tttbaiyab or quatrain (from rttbai, composed of four) is in its Persian 
form a poem of four lines rhyming aaba. It is an epigram in the Greek sense, 
as the espressinn of a completed thought in terse poetic form. Its origin is 
unknown, but it long antedated Omar. In Persian literature it ts never part 
of a longer poem, but forms an independent whole, hence Persian collectors 
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of raifaiyat arningc rlicm not by tlicir thought sequence bur in tlic dpha- 
bctical order of the final letter of the rhyming sylbiblcs.** Thousands of 
Persian quatrains exist, mostly of uncertain authorship; o^'er r jcjo of them 
have been attributed to Omar, but often questionably. The oldest Persian 
manuscript of the RMyat of Omar (in tlic Bodleian Library at Oxford) 
goes back only to 1460, and conraitis 158 stanzas, alphabcticalJy arranged.** 
Several of these have been traced to Omar’s predecessors —some to Abu 
Said, one to Avicenna; it is hardly possible, save in a few cases, to assert 
positively that Omar wrote any particular one of the quatrains ascribed 
to him,®^ 

The German Orientalist \''on Hammer, in 1818, was the first European 
to call attention to Omar’s In 1859 Edward FintGcrald translated 

sevent}’-live of them into English verse of a unique and pithy excellence. 
The first edition, though its price was a penny, found few purchasers; 
persistent and enlarged reissues, however, succeeded in transforming the 
Persian mathematician into one of the most u ldely read poets in the world. 
Of the 110 quatrains translated by FintGcrald forty-mne-in the judgment of 
those familiar with the original-arc faiihful praphrascs of single quatrains 
in the Pcisian text; f«rt>'-four arc composites, each taking something from 
two or more quatrains; nvo “reficct the whole spirit of the original poem"; 
six arc from quatrains sometimes included in Omar’s text, but probably not 
his; t\%’o were influenced by FitzGerald’s reading of Hafiz; three have no 
source in any extanr text <tf Omar, were apparentiy- fathered by Fir/Gcrald, 
and were suppressed by him in his second edition/'*” Of stanza Ixxxi- 

O Thou, who man of baser earth didst make. 

And e'en with Paradise devhe the snake. 

For all tlic sin rx here^vith the face of man 

Is blackened, man’s forgiveness give—and take!— 

no corresponding passage can be found in Omar/" For the rest a compar¬ 
ison of FitzGerald’s t-ersion u ith a literal translation of the Persian text 
indicates that Fir/Gcrald always reflects the spirit of Omar, and is as true 
to the original as may reasonably lie expected of so poetic a paraphrase. 
The Oaruinian mood of FirzGcrald's time moved him to ignore Omars 
kindly humor, and ro deepen the anti theological strain. But Persian authors 
only a century larcr than Omar describe him in terms quite consistent with 
FiraCierald’s inrerprmtion. Mirsad al-lbad (rajj) called him “an unhappy 
philosopher, atheist, and materialist"; al-Qifti’s History of the Philosophers 
(1240) ranked him as “\vithout an equal in astronomy and philosophy,” but 
termed him an advanced freethinker, constrained by prudence to bridle his 
tongue; al-Sharazuri, in the thirrcenth century, represented him as an ill- 
reinpercd follower of Avicenna, and listed two works by Omar on philos^ 
ophy, now lost. Some Sufis sought a my-stic allegory in'Omar’s qua^ins. 
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buc rhe Sufi Najmud-din-Razi denounced liim as the arch freethmker of 
his tinic ** 

Influenced prhaps by science, perhaps by che poems of al-AIa'arri, Omar 
rejected ihEolog)^ wJtli parienr scorn, and boasted of stealing prayer rugs 
from the mtjsque,^" He accepted idie fatalkni of the iMoslenv creed, and* shorn 
of hope for an afterlife, fell into a pessinism that sought consolatiDn in 
study and wine. Stanza cszexii-iii of the Bodleian manuscript raise intoxi¬ 
cation aimost to a u orld philosophy: 

I who have swept with my mustaches the u ineshop, 

To what is good and ill of both worlds said good-bye- 
Should both worlds fall like a polo ball into the street. 

You shall seek me out. A-steeping like a drunkard I shall be.. .. 

From all that is, save wine, to refrain Is \vcll, ... 

To be inebriate, squalid, and vagrant is well 
One draught of wine Ls w'cll from Moon to Fish 

that ts, from one end of the sky to the other. But W'hcn we note how many 
Persian poets chant sinular eulogies to unconsciousness, we w'onder is not 
this Bacchic piety a pose and literary fonn, like Horace's amblgcndrous 
loves? 

Probably such incidental quarrtins give a false impression of Omar's life? 
they doubtless played a minor role in his eighty-five years. We should pic¬ 
ture him not as a drunkard sprawling in the street, but as an old savant 
quietly content with cubic equations^ a few constellations and astronomic 
charts, and an occasional cup with fellosv scholars “star-scattered on the 
grass.He seems ro have loved flowners with the passion of a people bound 
to a parched terrain; and if we trust Nizami-i-Arudi, he was granted his 
wish to lie where flowers bloomed. 

In the ycur A 4 r. 506 [a,d. i i r:-3l Umar Khayyaini and Muzaffar- 
i-Isfizari had alighted in the clxy of Baikh... in the house of Ensir Abu 
Sa'd,and ! had joined that assembly- In this friendly gathering I heard 
tliac Proof of the Truth (Omar) say, “AIv gr^vc will he in a spot 
where trees shed their blossoms on me twice a vear/' This seemed 
to me impossible, though I knew that one such as he would not speak 
idle words. 

When I arrived at Xishapur in the year 530 [1135]! it being then 
some thirreen years since that great man had veiled his councenance 
in the dust,,. I went to visit hb gravCp *. , His tomb lay at the foot 
of a garden wall, over which pear trees and peach trees thnisr their 
heads; and on his grave had fallen so many flower petals that his dust 
was hidden beneath them. Then 1 remembered his words at Baikh, 
and I fell to weeping, because on the face of the earth, m all rhe 
regions of the habitable globe^ I nowhere saw one like unto him*^* 
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V. THE AGE OF SA*Ot: 1150-1291 

Five years after Omar’s death a poet far more honored in Persia was bom 
at Gandzha. now Kirovabad, near Tiflis, As if in foil to Omar, Ilyas Abu 
iMuharnmad, later known as Nizami, lived a life of genuine piciVi rigorously 
abstained from wine, and devoted himself to parentage and poetry?. Ills 
Rotmnee -af Layla and Majmiji (n S8) is the most popular of all love stories 
in Persian verse. Qays Majnun (i.e., the Mad) becomes eiuimored of Layla, 
whose father compels her to nurry another man’, Majnun, delirious with 
disappointment, retires from civilization to the wilderness; only when Lay b’s 
name is mentioned does he return to brief sanity. \Mdowcd, she joins him, 
but dies soon afterward; and Romeo Qays kills himself on her grave. Trans¬ 
lation cannot render the melodious intensity of the original. 

Even the mystics sang of love, but we have their solemn assurance that 
the passion they portrayed was but a symbol for the love of God. jMuham- 
mad ibn Ihrahtm, known to literature as Farid al-Din Attar (“Pearl of Faith, 
Druggist”), was bom near Xlshapur (tup), and received his final name 
from vending perfumes. Feeling a call to religion, he left his shop and en¬ 
tered a Sufi monastery. His forty books, all in Arabic, include :00,00a lines 
of poetry. His most famous work was the Manriq al-Tayr, or Dijcourje of 
the Birds. Thirty' birds (i.e., Sufis) plan 3 united search for the king of all 
birds, Simnrgh (Truth). They pass through sk vaUcys: Search, Love, 
Knowledge, Detachment (from all personal desire). Unification (where 
they perceive thar all things arc one), and Hcwlldcrmcnt (from losing all 
sense of individual existence). Three of the birds reach the seventh vallev. 
Annihilation (of the seif), and kntick at the door of the hidden king. The 
ro^'al chamberlain shows each of them a record of its deeds; thev are over- 

■P ^ 

come with shame, and collapse into the dust. But from this dust thev rise 
□gain as forms of light; and now they realize that rhey^ and Simurgh (which 
means thlrrv birds) arc one, Tlicy lose themselves henceforth in Simurgh, 
as shadows vanish In the sun. In other works Atrar puthLs pantheism more 
directiv': reason cannor know God, for ir cannot understand itself; bur love 
and ecstasy' can reach to God, for I le is the essenrial reality and power in 
all things, the sole source of every act and motion, the spirit and life of tlie 
w'orld. No soul is happy until it loses itself as a part in this spirit as the whole; 
longing for such union Is the only true religion; self-effacement in that 
union is the only true immortaliry'.''^ The orthodox denounced all this as 
heresy; a crowd attacked Attar’s house and burned ir to the ground. How¬ 
ever, he was relatively indestructible; tradition claims for him a life of no 
years. Before he died, we arc rokl, he laid his hands in blessing upon the 
child who would hail him as master, and eclipse his fame. 

Jalal-ud-Dln Rumi (1101-75) ^ narive of Balkh, but lived most of 
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his life ar Konya* A ms^rerious Sufu Shajns^^Tabrbit caine there ro preachy 
and Jalal was so moved by him that lie founded the famous order of 
Mawlawi, or Dancing Den isfics, which still makes Konya its capital In a 
comparariveiy shore life Jabd wrote several hundred poems. The shorter 
ones, collected as his Divan or Bmk of Oder, are marked by such depih of 
feeling, since rieVt richness, yet naturalness, of imageiy^ as place them at 
the cop of all religious poetry composed since the Psalms* JakPs main work, 
the AiathnaWM-Ala^rJa^'i {Spirinid Couplets)^ k a diffuse cxposirioii of 
Saikin, a religious epic ouDiveighlng in bulk all the legacy of ''Horner,'^ It 
has passages of great beauty, but a thing of beauty, laden with words, is not 
a joy forever. The ihenae again k universal unity. 

One knocked at the Beloved’s door, and a \‘oice asked friim within, 
is there'"—and he ansucred, "'It is Then the Venice said, 

*‘Thk house will not hold .Me and and the door stayed shut. 

Then went the Lover intn the dtsetr, and in solitude fasted and 
prayed After a year he returned, and knocked again at the door. And 
again the Voice asked, ""Who is there?” And die Lover said, ""It k 
Thyself!" And die door was opened to hini.-*^ 

t looked about me to find him. He as nut on the Cross. 1 went to 
the idol temple, to the ancient pagoda; no trace of Him was visible 
there.... 1 benE the reins of $earch to the Kaaba; He w'as not in that 
resort of old luid young. I questioned Ibn Sina t Avicenna] of His 
stare; He %vas nor in Ibn Sina*s range. 1 gazed into my ow n heart. ^ 
There 1 saw Him. He wsis no%vhere ebc^ 

Vy^sy form you see has its atchcu^pc in the pkcele$s world; 

If the form perishes, no matter, since its original k everlasting. 

Eveiy' fair shape you liavc seen, every' deep saying you have heard— 

Be not cast dow’n that it perished, for that is not so^ * * * 

Wltile the fountains f\o\\\ the rivers run from it. 

Put grief out of your head, and keep quaffing this river-water; 

Do not thifik of the ia atcr falling, for this water h without end. 

F roni the moment you came into the world of being 
A ladder was placed before you that you mighc escape* 

First you were mineral; later y^ni mriicd to plant; 

Then v'ou became animal; how should this be a secret to you? 

Afterwards you were made mau+ with knowledge, reason, faich.. * * 

When v'oii have traveled on frnm now, you will doubtless become an 
angel * *. 

Pass again from angelhood; enter that ocean, 

That your drop may become a sea* * ^ ^ 

* Leave aside this "Son''; say ever -'One,** with nil your aoul.^® 

And lastly Sa'di. His real name, of cour^. was much longer—Musharril 
ml-Din ibn Muslih ud-Din Abdallali. His father held a post at the court of the 
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A.tabcg Sad ibn Zangi at Shiraxi \^'hcn rlic father died rlie Atabeg adopted 
the boy, and Sa'di, following Moslem custom, added hi& patron’s name to 
his own. Scholars debate the dares of his earthly stay—1184-»28},^* 1184- 
1191,“ 1193-1191;“ in any case he almost spanned a cenrury. “In my 
youth,” he tells us* “I was t»vcrmuch religious.,. scrupulously pious and ab¬ 
stinent.” “ After graduating from the Xijtamiya College at Baghdad (1 iid) 
he be^n those extraordinary Waaderjiibre w'hich rook him for thirtv years 
through all the Near and Middle tiiast, India, Ethiopia, Egypt, and North 
Africa- He knew every hardship, and all degrees of poverty'; he complained 
that he bad no shoes, until he met a man without feet, “whereupon 1 thanked 
Providence for its Imunty to myself.” ** In India he exposed the mechanism 
of a miracle-working idol, and killed the hidden Brahmin who was the god 
of the machine; in his later rollicking verse he rccununended a like sum¬ 
mary' procedure w ith all quacks: 


You too, should vou chance to discover such trick, 

.Make awav with the trickster; don't spare him; be quicki 
For if vou should suffer the scoundrel to live, 

Be sure that to vou he no quarter will give. 

So T finished the rogue, notwithstanding his v^'ails, 

W'itli stones, lor dead men, as you know, tell no tales.*** 

He fought against the Cnisadcrs, wa.s captured by the “Infidels," and was 
ransomed. Gratefully he married the daughter of his ransonier. She turned 
out to be an intolerable vixen. “The ringlets of the lovely,” he wrote, “arc 
a chain on the feet of reason." He divorced her, encountered more ring¬ 
lets, assumed more chains. He outlived this second wife, retired at fifty to 
a garden hennirage in fJhiraz, and stayed there the last fifty years of his life. 

Having lived, he began to write; all his major works, we arc told, were 
composed after this rcrircinent. The Pajidnamn is a Hook of Wifdom, the 
Divaii is a collection of short poems, mostly' in Persian, some in .Arabic, 
some pious, some obscene. The Hjistvtn, or Orchard, expounds in didactic 
verse Sa’di’s general philosophy, relieved by passages of tender sensuality; 

Never had I known moments more delicious. That night t clasped 
my lady' to iny breast and gazed into her eyes su iturning with 
sleep., -, I said to her: "Beloved, my slender cypress tree, now is not 
the time tf> sleep. Sing, my nightingale! |,ct thy mouth open as un¬ 
folds the rosebud. Sleep no more, tuniKiil of my heart! I^ct thy lips 
offer me the phiher of thy love.” -And my ladv looked upon me and 
murmured low: ‘'Turmoil of tliy heart- Vet dost thou wake me?” 

,., Tliy lady ha.s repeated ail this time tixat she has never belonged to 
another-,.. .And thou dust smile, for thou knowest that she lies. Bur 
u hat matier? -Are her lips less warm beneath thy lips? .Are her shoul¬ 
ders less soft beneath thy caress? ,,. They say the breeze of May is 
sweet, as the perfume of the rose, the song of the nightingale, the 
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green plain, and the blue sky. O thou who knewest not, all these arc 
su'cec qnlv when onc'jj lady is there! 

The or Rf^se Garden (1158), is a medley instmecive anecdotes 

inccrsperHcd with delectable poetry. 

An unjust king asked a hfsly man^ “What is me re excellent than 
pravefr'* The holy man said: 'Tor you to remain asleep rill midday, 
that for this one intcn^al you may not afflict mnnikind.'" Ten der¬ 
vishes can sleep on one rng, but two kings cannot be accommodated 
in a whole kingdom.*^ If you court riche5C ask nor for content- 
meut/*® The religious man v.^ho can be vexed by m injurj" i$ as yer a 
shallow brook.** Never has anyone acknoM iedged his own igno¬ 
rance, except that person who, while another is talking and has not 
vet finishei begins to sptak.^^ Had you but one perfection and ^v- 
enrv' faulci, vmir lover would discern only that one perfection/'" 
l lurrv' not * * * learn deliberation. Tl^e Arab honve makes a few 
stretches ac full speed, and breaks down; the catneh at irs dclihernte 
pace^ travels night and day^ and gets to die end of its journey*^* Ac¬ 
quire knowledge^ for no reliance can be placed on riches or posses¬ 
sions. . - , Were a professional man to lose his fortune, he need not 
fed regret, for his knowledge is of itself a mine of wcalrh,"*^ The sc- 
veriu^ of the schcjol master is more useful than the indulgence of the 
father.^ Were intellect to be annihilated from the face of die earthy 
nobody could be brought to say^ am ignciranc.” • Levitj^ in a nut is 
a sign nf its being emptj^^' 

Sa'di was a philosopher, but he forfeited the name by writing intelligibly. 
His was a healrhier philosophy than Omar^S; it understood the consotarions 
of faith, and knesv how to heal the sting of knowledge with the simple bless¬ 
ings of a kindty life; Sa^di experienced all the tragedies of the human com- 
ci!y, and yet insured m\ a Inindred years. But he was a poet as well as a 
philosiiplicr: sensitive to the forni and texture of eveiy' beauty from a 
woman's *^cvprcss limbs” to a star thnr for a moment possesses by itself all 
the evening sky; and capable of expressing w isdom or platitude with brev* 
itv, delicacy, and grace. Me was never at a loss for an illuminating cont^ 
parison cjr an arresting phrase* "To give education to the worthless is like 
throwing walnuts upon a ""a friend and I w^cre associating like 

t^vD kernels in one almond sheir;™ "if the orb of the sun had been in the 
wallet” of this sting)'' merchant, “nobody w'ould have seen daylight in the 
world rill judgment Day." In the end, despite his wisdonu Sa'di remained 
the poet, surrendering his wisdom with a w hole heart to the rich slavery 
of love* ___ 

• Cf^ the firsr lirves of Pcscartcit’ Discaari^ on Mffbad: *'Good sense h of si] I rhin^ in ihe 
worlii ihc mmr «|U3Sly distHbuieik for everybody thinks linns^ if so ainitttbrttlv prtpvukd witb 
it, that even ihosc moar dillicuk to pletsc In fwber nsatter^- da itoi conunonly desire more ot it 
than they already pijssess.’' 
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Fortune suffers me nor ro clasp my swecchearr to mv breast. 

Nor lets nie forget my cs^ile long in a on her sweet lips pressed. 

The noasc herewith she is wont to snare her victiiits fat and wide 
! will snatch away^ that so one day 1 may lure her to my side. 

■■ r y * 

Yet I shall not dare caress her hair with a hand rhat is overbold, 

For snared therein^ like bird$ in a gin^ atr the hearts of lovers untold. 

A slave anl 1 to that gracious fornit which* as I picture it* 

Is clothed in grace with a measuring r^Hi+ as tailcjirs a gatincnt fin 
O cypress tree, with silver limbs, this color and scent of thine 
Have shamed the scent of the myrtle plant and the bloom of the eglantine. 
Judge with thine eyes, and set thy foot in the fair and free. 

And tread the jasmine under thy foot, and the flowers of the Judas tree.... 

O wonder not if in time of spring thou dost rouse such jealousy 

That the cloud dtJth weep while the flowrets smile, and all on account of rheel 

If licT the dead thy feet should tread, those feet so fair and fleet, 

No T.vondcr it were if thou shouldst hear a voice from his winding sheet. 
Distraction Is banned from this our land in the rime of our Jord the King, 

Save that 1 am distracted with love of diee, and men with the songs I singJ* 


VI. MOSLEM SClKSCtiX JOy 7 -} 2 $^ 

jMoslcm scholars divided the medieval peoples into two classes—those that cuT 
tjvatcd science, and those that did nor. In the first class they named the Hindus, 
Persians, Babytoriians, Jews, Greeks, Egyptians, and Arabs. These, in their view^ 
were the elite of the world; the oci^ers^ uf whom the Chinese and the Turks were 
the best, resembled aniinaJs rather than menJ^ The judgment sinned chiefly 
against the Chinese. 

The Moslcnis continued, in this period, their unchallenged ascendancy in sci¬ 
ence. In matheinarics the most signal advances were made In Morocco and 
Azerbaijan; w^e sec here again the range of Islamic civdizarion. In ^ 2 zg Hasan 
al-AIarraqushi (i.e.^ of Alarr3t|csh) published tables of sines for each degree, and 
tables of versed sines, arc sines, and arc cotangents. A generation later Nasir 
ud-Din al-Tusi (i^e^ of Tus) issued the first treatise in which trigunornem^ w'as 
considered as an independent science rather than an appendage to astrononwi: 
this Khah shaki ift-qatta remained without a rival in its'he Ed until the Dt' Tthui- 
gtilis of Reginmaotanus two centuries later. Perhaps Chinese trigonomenv, 
which appears in the second half of the thirteenth centur^% of Arabic origin 

The outstanding w'Ork of physical science in riiis age was the Kitub 

or Book of the- Bala^ice of IViidoyn, written about tiis by a Greek 
slave from Asia Alinor, Abul Path Jjl-Khuzini. It gave a histoty of physics, formu¬ 
lated the laws of the lever* compiled tables of specific graviV for many li<]uids 
and solids, and proposed a thcoiy^ of graviiation as a univcnsal force draw ing all 
things towards the center of the eardi.^^ Water wheels, known to the Greeks 
and Romans, were improved by the Moslems; the Crusaders saw such wheels 
raising w ater from the Orontes^ and introduced chem into GeniianyJ'^ Alchemists 
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nourished; they knew, said al-ratif^ of making dupes/' One alche¬ 

mist drew from Nur-ud-din a substantia! loan for aJchemical research, and dis¬ 
appeared; a wit; apptircndv unreproved, published a list of fools in which Nur- 
ud-din's name led all the rest; anil offered, if the alchemist lAOuJd return to 
substitute his name for that of the SuJian /• 

In tol&i Ibrahim al-Sahdi of \"alenci:i conscnicted the oldest knovMi celestial 
globe, n brass sphere 209 niillimcters (81.5 inches) in diameter; upon its surface, 
in ff>ru"-scven constellations, vi'ere engraved 1Q15 stars in their respective magni¬ 
tudes/'^ The Giralda of Seville (x 190) was an obscr\'arorj" as well as a minaret; 
there Jabir ibn Aflah made rite ubservations for his Ishb jf-wj/rri, or Correetiofi 
of the Ahmg^si (1240). The same reaction against Ptolemaic astronomy marked 
the works of Abu Ishaq al-Bittuji (Alpecragius) of Cordova, who pved the way 
for Copernicus bv destructi^clv cririciiing the theory^ of epicycles and eccen¬ 
trics through which Ptolemy had sought to explain the prhs and motions of the 
start* 

The age produced two geographers of universal medieval renown. Abu Ab^ 
dallah Muhammad al-idrisi was born at Ceuta (noo), studied at Cordova, and 
^vrotc in Palermrt, at the behest of King Roger IT of Sicily, bis Kirab ai-Ruj^ri 
(RogerV Book). It divided the earth into seven climarie zones, and each zone into 
ten pares; each of the sevenrv parts illustrated by a derailed map; these maps 
were the crowning achievemenr of medie val cartography, unprecedented in full-' 
ncss^ accuracy', and scope. Ahidrisi, Eke most .Moslem scientists, took for granted 
the sphericitv of the earth. Rivaling him for the honor of being the greatest 
medieval geographer was Abu Abdallah Yaqut (ii79-iaa9)i Born a Greek in 
Asia Minor, he uas captured in war and enslaved; bur the Baghdad merchant 
whn bought IiJiii gave him a good education, and then freed him. He traveled 
much, first as a merchant, then as a geographer fascinated hy places and their 
diverse populations, dress, and ways. He rejoiced to find ten libraries at Merv, 
ope containing i:,ooo volumes; the discriminating curators allowed him to take 
as manv as 200 volumes at a time to lib mom; those u jtp have loved books as the 
lifelilood of great men will sense the dusty joy he felt in these treasuries of the 
mind. J-le niov'ed on to Khiva and Balkb; there the Mongols almost caught him 
in their murderous advance; he fled, naked but clutching hb manuscripts, across 
Persia to MosuL While buttering the bread of poveny as a copyist, he completed 
his nl-Btitdati {1118)—a vase geographical encyclopedia which summed 

up nearly all medieval knowledge of the globe. Yaqut included almost evcrj'thing 
—astronomy, phpics^ archacolog)', ethnography, hisroty, giving the co-ordinates 
uf rhe cities and the lives and works of their famous men^ Seldom has any man 
so loved the carEh. 

Botiinv, almost forgonen since Theophrastus, revived with the ^Moslems of 
this age. Abldrisl wrote a herbal, but stressed the botanical rather chan merely 
the medicinal intemt of 160 pbnrs. Abu 1 Abbas of Seville (1216) earned the 
surname of al-Nabaci, chc Botanist, by his studies of plant life from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea. Abu Muhammad ilm Baitar of Malaga (1190-1248) gathered all 
Islamic botans- into a vast work of ext rant dinar)' erudition which remained the 
standard hotaniol auchority till the sixteenth cenrur)^ and marked him as the 
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greaicsr borinisr and phamiacbit of the Middle Ages.™ ]hn al-Awnn of Seville 
(11901 won a like pre-cfnincncc in agronomy; his Kittib al-Faluhn (liaok of tkc 
Peasant) anaK'xed soils and manures, described the cultlvacJon f)f 585 planes and 
fifty fruir trees, explained merhods of grafting, and discussed the s:\-mproms and 
cures of plant diseases. This was the most complete treatment of agricultural 
science in the \vhoJc medieval period.®* 


In this as in the preceding age the .Moslems produced the leading physi¬ 
cians of Asia, Africa, and Iiurope, They c.'tcclled especially In ophthal- 
mology, perhaps because eye diseases were so prevalent In the Near East; 
there, as elsewhere, medicine was paid most to cure. least to prevent. Oper¬ 
ations for c-Jtaract were nuiiierons. Khalifah ibn-ahi’l-jMahasin of Aleppo 
(1256) was so confident of his skill that he operated for cataract on a one- 
eyed man.*' Ibn Baitar’s Kitab ai-Jmiu made medicinal-hf)tanical hLstorj'; it 
listed 1400 planes, ffK>ds. and drugs, 300 of them new; analyzed their cheni- 
icai constitution and healing power; and added acute observations on their 
use in therapy. But the greatest name in this aente of .Moslem medicine is 
Ahu .Marwan ibn Zuhr (1091-1162) of Seville, known to the European 
medical world as Avenzoar. He was the third in six. generations of famous 
physicians, all of one family line, and each at the top of hLs profession. His 
Kitab al-Tasirf or Book of SmpUftcation ov Therapetitks inid Diet, was 
written at the request of his friend Averrocs, who (hiniself the greatest phi¬ 
losopher of the age) considered him the greatest pliysician since Galen. Ihn 
Zuhr’s forte was clinical description; he left classical analyses of mediastinal 
tumors, pericarditis, intestinal tuberculosis, and pharyngeal paralysis.®* 
Translations of the Tasir into Hebrew and Larin deeply influenced Euro¬ 
pean medicine, 

Islam led the world also in the equipment and competence of its hospitals. 
One founded by Nur-ud-din at Damascus in ri6o gave free treatment and 
drugs during three centuries; for 267 years, we are told, its fires were never 
extinguished.®* Ibn Jubayr, coming to Baghdad in 1184, marveled at the 
great Bimaristan Adadi, a hospital rising like some royal palace along the 
banks of the Tigris; here food and drugs were given to the patients without 
charge.®^ In Cairo, in 1285, Sultan Qalaun began the Maristan al-Mansur, 
the greatest hospital of the Middle Ages. Within a spacious quadrangular 
enclosure four tniiidings rose around a courtyard adorned with artrades and 
cooled with fountains and brooLs, There were separate wards for diverse 
diseases and for convalescents; laboratories, a dispensary, out-patient clinics, 
diet kitchens, baths, a library, a chapel, a lecture hall, and particularly pleas¬ 
ant accommodations for the insane. Treamivnt was given gratis to men and 
women, rich and poor, slave and free; and a sum of nioncv was disbursed 
to each convalescent on his departure, so that he need mit at once return 
to work. The sleepless were provided with soft music, professional story-- 
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teller;;, and perhaps btjoks of history.'^' Asylums for the care of the insane 
existed in all the major cities of Islam. 


VIE. AL-GHAZALE AND THE REUGIOUS REWAL 

.^mid these advances of science the old orthodoxy fought to keep the loy¬ 
alty of the educated classes. The conflict between religion and science led 
many to skepticism, some to open atheism. .Al-Chazali divided Moslem 
thinkers into three groups—theJsts, deists or naruralkrSt and marerlaJlsts— 
and denounced all three groups alike as infidels. The thcists accepted God 
and ^mmon:ali^\^ but denied creation and the resurrection of the body, and 
called heaven and hell spiririial conditions oidy; the deists acknowledged a 
dcitj" but rciccted immortality, and view'cd the world as a self-operating 
machine; the materialists completely rejected the idea of God. A scnii- 
organized movement, the Dahriyya, professed a fr-ink agnosticism; several 
of these doubting Thomases lost their heads to the executioner. “You tor¬ 
ment yourself for nothing,” said Isbahan ibn Qara to a pious faster during 
Ramadan; “man is tike a seed of grain that sprouts and grow-s up and is 
then mowed down to perish forever. ■ .. Eat and drinkr’“ 

It was in reaction against such skepticism that Mohammedanism produced 
Its greatest theologian, the Aiigtistinc and the Kant of Islam. Abu Hamid 
al-Ghazali was born at Tus in 1058, lost his father early, and was reared by 
a Sufi friend. He studied law, theology, and philosophy; at rhirt}''-three he 
was appointed to the chair of Jaw at the Nizaniiya College in Baghdad; soon 
all Islam acclaimed his cIoi]ucnce, erudition, and dialectical skill. After four 
years of this glory he was laid low by a mysterious disease. .Appetite and 
dtgesdon failed, paralysis of the tongue occasionally distorted his speech, 
and his mind began to break do;v'n. A w'ise physician diagnosed his case as 
mental in origin. In truth, as al-Gha/ali later confessed in his remarkable 
autobiography, he had lost belief in the capacitA' of reason to sanction the 
Mohammedan faith; and the hypocrisy of his orthodox reaching had be¬ 
come unbearable. In E094 he left Baghdad, ostensibly on a pilgrinvagc to 
Mecca; actually he went into seclusion, seeking silence, contemplation, and 
peace. Unable to find in science tlic support he sought for his crumbling 
faith, he turned from the outer to the inrcmal world; there, he thought, he 
found a direct and immaterial reality, Avhich offered a finn basis for l)eticf 
in a spiritual universe. I le subjected sensation—on which matcrialisin seemed 
to rest—to critical scrutiny; accused the senses of making the stars appear 
small when, to be so visible from afar, they must be vastly larger than the 
earrh; and concluded from a hundred such examples that sensation by itself 
could be no certain test of truth. Reason xvas higher, and corrected one 
sense with another; but in the end it too rested on sensation. Perhaps there 
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Unas in man a form of knowledge, a guide to truth, surer than reason? 
AI-Gha‘/ali felt tkar he Had found this in the introspective meditarion of 
the mystic: the Sufi came closer than the philostjpher to the hidden core of 
reality"; the highest knowledge lay in gazing upon the miracle of mind until 
God appeared within the self, and the self itself disappeared in the vraon 
of an all-absorbing (Dne.®* 

In this mood al-Gha7ali wTote his mfjst influential book—Ttffrit/Hf al- 
Fitasifs {Tbe DcstruciioTi of Philosophy). Ail the arts of reason were turned 
against reason. By a “transcendental dbiccric” as subtle as Kant’s, the Mos¬ 
lem mystic argued that reason leads ro universal doubt, intellectual bank¬ 
ruptcy, moral deterioration, and social collapse. Seven centuries before 
Hume, al-Gha'/ali reduced reason to the principle of causality, and causal¬ 
ity to mere 5et]ucnce: all that we perceive is that B regularly follosvs not 
that A causes B. Philosophy, logic, science, cannot prove the existence of 
God or the immortality the soul; only direct intuition can assure us of 
these beliefs, without which no moral order, and therefore no civilization, 
can survive.*’’ 

In the end al-Ghazali returned through mysticism to all orthodox views. 
The old fears and hopes of his youth flowed back upon him, and he pro¬ 
fessed to feel the eyes and threats of a stem deity close over his head. He 
proclaimed anew the horrors of the Mohammedan hell, and urged their 
preaching as necessary to popular moraliry,'^ He accepted again the Koran 
and the Hadith. In his Ihyn Uh™ al-Diu {Revh’Jt! of the Science of Religion) 
he expounded and defended his renovated orthodoxy with all the eloquence 
and fervor of his prime; never in Islam had the skeptics and the philoso¬ 
phers encountered so vigorous a foe. Wlien he died ( 1 1 1 t). the tide of un¬ 
belief had been efFcctually turned. All orthodoxy took comfort from him; 
even Christian theologians were glad to find, in his translated works, such 
a defense of religion, and .such an exposition of piety, as no one had written 
since ,\ugustinc. After him, and despite Averroes, philosophy hid itself in 
the remote corners of the Moslem world; the puiniit of science waned; and 
the mind of Islam more and more buried itself In the Hadith and the Koran. 


The conversion of al-Ghazali to mysticism ^vas a great rictoty for Sufism, 
Orthnditsy now accepted Sufism, which for a time engulfed thcoingy. The 
mullahs—leaiiicd exponents of Moslem doctrine and law—still doinlnated the 
uJHctal religious and legal world; but the field of religious thought w'as yielded to 
Sufi monks and saints. Strangely contemporary w'ith the rise of the Franciscans 
in Christendom, a new mnnasticism cook form in csvcUth-cenrury Islam, Sufi dev¬ 
otees now’ abandoned family life, hvetl in religious fratemirlcs under a sheik or 
master, and called themselves Jervisb or a PcRian and an Arabic word for 
p(K)r man or mendicant. Some by prayer and meditation, some by ascetic self- 
denial, others in the exhaustion that foHow'cd wild dancing, sought to transcend 
the self and rise to a wonder-ss’orking unity with God. 
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Their doctrine received fomiularion in the 150 btxiks of .Vlnhyi al-Din ibn 
al-Arahj (j 165-1140)—a Spanish Moslem domiciJed in Damascus^ The world 
was never created, said al-Arabi, for it is the exiemal aspect of that M hich in in¬ 
ward view is God. Histoir is the dcvclopmenc of God to sclf-consciousness, 
which He achieves at last in man. HelJ is tcnipomry; in the end alJ will be saved. 
Love is mistaken when it loves a physical and transitory' form; it is God Who ap¬ 
pears in the beloved, and the true lover will find and love the author of aJ] beauty 
in any beautiful fonn. Perhap recalling some Christians of Jerome’s time, al- 
.\rabl tauRht that "he who loves and remains chaste unto death dies a martAT," 
and achieves the highest reach of devotion. Alany married den-ishes professed 
to live in such chastity with their wives.** 

Through the gifts of the people some .Moslem religious orders became wealthy, 
and coretcnced to enjov life. "Formerly," complained a Syrian shdk about 1150, 
"tlie Sufis were a fraternity’ dispersed in the dish but united in the spirit; now 
they are a hodv well clothed carnally, and ragged in divine mystery’." Tlie 
populace smiled tokrantlv at these sacred worldlings, hut lavished worsliip upon 
sincere devotees, ascribed to them miraculous deeds and powers, honored them 
as saints, celebrated their birthdays, prayed for their intercession with .Allah, and 
made pilgrimages to their tombs, .Mohammedanism, like Christianity, was a de¬ 
veloping and adjustable religion, which would have starded a reborn Mohammed 
or Christ. 

-As orthodoxy' triumphed, toleration svaned. From Harun al-Rashid on, the 
so-called "Ordinance of Omar," formerly ignored, was increasingly observed. 
Theorericallv, though nor always In practice, non-Moslems were noyv retjuired 
to wear distinguishing yellow stripes on their clothing; they' were forbidden to 
ride on horseback, but might use an ass or a mule; they were not to build neyv 
churches or synagogues, hut might repair old ones; no cross was to be displayed 
outside a church, no church bell should ring; non-Moslem children yverc not to 
be admitted to Moslem schooU, bur could have schools of their own: this is still 
the letter of the layv'—not alsvay's enforced—in Islam.”' Nevcrthelew; there yverc 
454XM Christians in tenth-century' Baghdad;** Chrisdin funeral proces-sions 
passed unhatmed througli the streets; ** and Moskm protests continued against 
the cmploy'nienr of Gvristians and Jews in high office. Fven in the heat and chal¬ 
lenge of tivc Cnisadts Saladin could be generous to the Chrisrians in his realm. 


VUE. AVER HOES 

For a rime philosophy survived in Moslem Spain by judlciousiy sprinkling 
professions of ttrthodoxy among the timid tentatives of critique; and thought 
found, a precarious freedom in the courts of rulers who cnjoyctl m private 
the speculations that they accounted hurmful to the ptipuLicc. So the AUno- 
ravid governor of Saragossu chose as his minister and friend Abu Bckr ibn 
Bajja, who had bmn born there about nod. .Avempacc, as Europe would 
call him, liad reached even in youth an e.vtraordinar)' proficiency in science, 
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medicine, jihilosfipliy, music, and jKsetr)'. llm Khaldun tells how the gov¬ 
ernor so admired, some verses of rite yoimfj scholar that he vowed the poet 
should always walk on gold tvhen entering his presence; whereupon ibn 
Bajja, lest this vo\t' should abate his welcome, put a gold coin in each of his 
shoes, \^'licn Saragossa fell to the Christians the poet-sciemist-minister fied 
to Fez, where he found himself desrirute among \loslcnis w'ho accused him 
of atheism. He died at the age of thirty, allegedly by poison. HLs lost treatise 
<m music was accounted the masterpiece on that subtle subject in the liter¬ 
ature of Western Islam, Mis most famous work, A Gntde to tbe SoUtary^ 
renewed a basic theme of Arable philosophy, Tlic human intellect, said !bn 
Bajja, is composed of two parts: the “material intellect/* which is bound up 
with the body and dies with it; and the “Active [ntcllect/' or Impersonal 
cosmic mind, which enters into all men, and is alone immortal. Thought is 
man’s highest function; by thought, rather than by mystic ecstasy, man can 
attain to knowledge of. and union with, the Active Intellect, or Ciod. But 
thinking is a [icrilous ctirerprise, except in silence. The wise man ’will Jive 
in quiet seclusion, shunning doctors, lawyets, and the people; or periiaps s 
few philosophers will form a community where they may pursue knowledge 
in tolerant companionship, far from the maddened crowd,*^ 

Abu Bekr (Furnpe’s .\bubaccr) ibnTufail (1107?-! 185) continued the 
ideas of Ibn Rajja, and almost realized his ideals. Me too ’u.as scientist, poet, 
physician, and philosopher. He bec:imc rhe doctor and vizier of the Caliph 
Abu Yaqub Yusuf at Marratjcsli, the Almnhad capital in Morocco; he man¬ 
aged to spend most of his waking hours in the royal library, and found time 
CO write, among more technical works, the most remarkable philosophical 
romance in medieval literature. It tool; its title from Ibn Sina, and (through 
Ockley's English translation in < 708) may have suggested Roitms&n Crusoe 
to Defoe. 

1 layy ibn Yaqzan (“Alive, Son of Vigilant”), who gives his name to the 
rale, was cast in infancy upon an uninliabircJ- island. Nursed by a sl’ie-goat, 
he grew in intelligence and skill, made his shoes and clothes front animal 
skins, studied the stars, dissected animals alive or dead, and “arrived at the 
Iiiglicsr degree of knowledge. In this kind, which the most learned natural¬ 
ists ever attainedHe passed fmm science to philosophy and theology, 
demonstrated tf> himself the existence of an all-powerful Creator, practiced 
asceridsin, forsn'orc iiicar, and achieved an ecstatic union with the .Active 
Intellect.*' Hayy was now forty-nine, and ripe for an audience. Fortunately 
a mystic named Asal no^^' had himself deplaited on the island, seeking soli¬ 
tude. 1 Ic met! layy, who for the first time discovered the existence of man¬ 
kind; Asal taught him language, and rejoiced to find that Hayy had arrit'cd 
unaided at a knowledge of God. He confessed to Mayy the coarseness of 
the popular religion in the land from which he, Asal. had come, and mourned 
that a imjdicum of moralitv' had been achieved only by promises of heaven 
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anJ rhrcsits of hell. Hayy resolved to go and eonverr tliis beniglitetJ people 
to a hiffher and more philosophical rcligw^n. Arrived, he preached his pan- 
thcisniln the iiiarket place. The populace ignored him, or did not under¬ 
stand him. ETayv concluded that Moliamnicd was right: that the people can 
be disciplined to social order only by a religion of myth, miracle, ceremony, 
and supernatural punishnrents and rewards. He apfUigbted for his iiireusion, 
returned to bis island, and lived there with Asai in daily companionship 
nith placid animals and the Active Intellect; and “thus tlicy continued 
scri'ing God until they died/' 

It w'as with a rare absence of jealousy that Ibu Tufail, about 1133' iricro- 
duced to the favor of .-^bu Yakub Yiisuf a young law yer and physician, 
known to Islam as Abu nl A Valid Muhammad ibn Rushd (tiit^S), and 
to medieval Europe as Averroes-the niosr influential figure in Sslamic phi¬ 
losophy. His gnindfather and his father had in turn been ciiief justice of 
Cordova, and had lavished on him all the educariim tliar the old capital could 
provide. One of his pupils has transmitted whar purjiorts to be Avertocs’ 
own account of his first interview with rlic Emir. 

When I was presented to the Prince of Believers I found him alone 
with Ibn Tufail, who . . . sounded uiy praises tn him with cuinpli- 

ments that I did not deserve-The Eiiitr opened the conversation 

by asking, ‘‘M^hat opinion did the philosophers hold about the heav¬ 
ens? An they eternal, or did they have a beginning?” I was overcome 
wdth terror and confusion, and sought some pretext for not answer¬ 
ing . , . but the Emir, perceiving iiiv trouble, turned to Ibn Tufail, 
and began to discourse with him on the question, recalling the opin¬ 
ions of Plato and Aristode and other philosopheni, and the oiijcctions 
that had been made to them by Moslem theologians; all v, itli such full¬ 
ness of memory as I should not have expected even of professional 
philosophers. The Emir put me at m)' ease, and tested my knowledge. 
\Vhcn I bad retired he sent inc a sum of money, a riding horse, and a 
costlv robe of honor.“ 

In 1169 .Averroes was appointed chief justice of Seville; in 1171, of Cordova. 
Ten years later .Abu Yaqub called him to Marraqesh to serve as court pliy- 
slciari; and he continued in this capadrv' when (1184) Yaqub was succeeded 
by Yaqub al-Mansur. In 1194 he was bimishcd to Lucena, near Cordova, to 
satisfy public rcsenmicnr of his heresies. He was forgiven and recalled in 
r 19S,' but died in that year. His tomb may srill be seen at Marraqcsh. 

His work in medicine has been alunet forgotten in his fame as a philoso¬ 
pher; he was, hoti'evcr, "one of rhe greatest physicians of his time.” the first 
TO explain the function of the retina, and to recognize that an attack of 
smallpox confeis subsequent immunity'.®" His encyclopedia of medicine 
{Kiiab a!-Kii!!iyat fi-l-tibh), translated into Larin, was widely used as a text 
in Chrisrian universirics. Meanwhile the Emir .-\bu Yaqub had expressed the 
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wish that someone would write a clear exposition of Aristotle: and I bn Tu’ 
fail recommended rhe task to Avcrrocs. 'fhe suggestion was welcomed, for 
Averrocs had already concluded that all philosophy was contained in the 
Stagiritc. who mcrciv needed interpretation to be made contemporary with 
any age.* He resolced to prepare for each major work of Aristotle first a 
suminarv, then a brief coinmentar)', then a derailed commentary for ad¬ 
vanced students^a mode of progressively complex exposition habitual in 
Moslem universities. Unfortunately he knew no Greek, and had to rely on 
.\r;ihjc translations of Syriac rranslati{>ns of Aristotle; nevenhelcss his p- 
tience, perspicuity, and keen analyses won him throughout Europ the name 
of the Commentator, and placed him at once near the head t»f Moslem phi¬ 
losophy, second only to the great Avicenna himself, 

*1 o these writings he added sc^'cral works of his own on logic, physics, 
psychology, metaphysics, theolog\% law, astronomy, and grammar, and a 
reply to al-Ghazaii’sDejmicrifWof I’hUofophy under the title of Destruction 
of ike Destruction i'fsthufttt jI-Tahjffit}, He argued, as Francis Bacon 
would, that though a little philosophy might uicline a man to atheism, un¬ 
hindered study would lead to a better understanding between religion and 
philosophy. For though the philosopher cannot accept in their literal sense 
the dogmas of “the Koran, the Bible, and other reveded books,”**” he pr- 
ceives their necessity' in developing a wholesome piety and morality^ among 
the people, who are so hara^d with economic importunities that they find 
no time for more than Lncidenral. suprficial, and dangerous thinking on 
first and last things. Hence the mature philosopher will neither utter nor 
encourage any word against rhe established faith.In return the philoso¬ 
pher should be left free to seek rhe truth; but he should confine his discus¬ 
sions wurhin the circle and comprehension of the educated, and make no 
propganda among the populace.'”' Symbolically interpreted, the doctrines 
of religion can be ham ionized with the findings of science and philosophy;"** 
such interpretaUDn of sacred texts through symbol and allegory has been 
practiced, even by divines, for centuries, Averrocs docs not explicitly teach, 
he merely implies, the diictrinc Imputed to him by Christian critics—that a 
proposition may be true in philosophy (among the educated) and fake 
(liarnifulj in religion (and morals)."** Hence the opinions of Averrocs muse 
be sought not in the minor treatises which he conijiosed for a general audi¬ 
ence, blit in his more recondite commentaries on Aristotle. 

He defines philosophy as ’‘an inquiry into the meaning of existence," with 
a view tti the improvement of man."'* The world is eternal; the movements 
of the heavens never began, and will never end; creation is a myth. 

The partisans of creation argue that the agent (GmlJ produces a 
fncwl being w'ithout needing for its production any prc-c.xtsting nia- 


* Santanna. in The Ufe i/f Heaton, itki|^d ihe sanw principle. 
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tcrial.,,, Ir isstich imaguiirig rhat has led the theologians of the three 
religions existing in our dav to sav that something can issue from noth¬ 
ing.''* .,. Motion is eternal and eontinuous; ail motion has its cause 
in a preceding motion. Without motion there is no time, We cannot 
conceive of motion having either a beginning or an end,’°^ 

Nonetheless God is the creator of the world in the sense that it e.xisrs at any 
moment only through His stistaining power, and undergoes, so to speak, a 
continuous creation through the divine energy.'®* God is the order, force, 
and mind of the universe. 

From this supreme order and intelligence there emanates an order and in¬ 
telligence in the planers and the stars. From the intelligence in the lowest of 
the celestial circles (rhat of the moon) comes the Active or Effective Intel¬ 
lect, which enters into the body and mind of individual men. The human 
mind is composed of two ciemenrs. One is the passive or material intellect 
—a capacity and possibility of thought, forming a part of the body, and 
dying with it (rhe nen^ous system'). The other is the Active Intellect—a 
divine influx which aaivates the passive intellect into actual thought. This 
Active In tel leer has no individuality; it is the same in all men; and it alone 
is imniortfll.”™ Averroes compares the operation of the Active Intellect upon 
the individual or passive intellect with the influence of the sun, whose light 
makes many objects luminous, but remains everywhere and permanently 
one.”® And as Arc reaches out to a combustible body, so rhe individual in¬ 
tellect aspires to be united with the Active Intellect, In this union the human 
mind beconies like unto God, for it holds all the universe potenttally in the 
grasp of its thought; indeed the world and its contents have no existence 
for us, and no meaning, except through the mind rhat apprehends tliem.”' 
Only the perception of truth through reason can lead the mind to that union 
with God which the Sufis think to reach by ascetic discipline or intoxicat¬ 
ing dance. Averroes has no use for mysticism. His notion O'f paradise is the 
quiet and kindly wisdom of the sage,”' 

This was Arlsrotle's conclusion too; and of course the theory of the active 
and passive intellect (nous poietikoi and 7 i&i/i puthetikoi) goes back to Aris¬ 
totle’s De Anh//ti (iii, 5) as interpreted by Alexander of .Aphrodisks and 
Themisrius of Alexandria, transformed into the emanation theory of the 
NeoplatonLsts, and transTnitted in philosophic dynastj' through al-Farabi, 
Avicenna, and Ibn najja. Here at the end, as in its beginning, Arabic philos¬ 
ophy v'3S Aristotle Neoplatoni/jed. Bur whereas in most Moslem and Chris¬ 
tian philosophers Aristotle’s doctrines were retail or cd to meet the needs of 
rheology', in Averroes .Mohammedan dogmas were reduced to a minimum 
to reconcile them with Aristotle. Hence .Averroes had more influence in 
Cliristcndom than in [slam. His Moslem contemporaries persecuted him, 
Moslem posterity^ forgot him, and allowed most of his works to be lost in 
their Ar.ibic form, Jews preserved many of them in Hebrew translation, and 
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Maunonides follow'cd in *\vcitocs* srcps in seeking to reconcile religion and 
philosophy^ In Cliristcndom the Commentaries, translated into Latin from 
the Hebrew, fed the heresies of Siger dc Brabant, and the rationalism of the 
School of Padua, and threatened the foundations of Christian belief, St, 
Thomas Aquiitas wrote hisSf/r/m/de to stem this AverroLstic tide; but he fol¬ 
lowed Averrocs in the method of his Commentaries, in divers interpretations 
of Aristotle, in choosing matter as rhe “principle of individuation,^* in the 
symbolical explanation of anthropomorphic Scriptural texts, in adntitting the 
possible eremitA* of the world, in rejecting mysticism as a sufficient basis 
f^or theology, and in recognizing that some dogmas of religion arc beyond 
reason, and can be accepted by faith alone.”" Roger Bacon ranked Averrois 
next to Aristotle anti Avicenna, and added, with characteristic exaggeration, 
“The philosophy of Averroes today [e. 1170] obtains the unanimous suf¬ 
frage of w'isc men.” 


In [ [50 the Caliph Mustanjid, at Baghdad, ordered burned all the philo¬ 
sophical works of Avicenna and the Brethren of Sincerity, in 1194 rhe Emir 
Abu Yusuf Yaqnb al-Mansur, then at Seville, ordered the burning of all 
works by Averroes except a few on natural science; he forbade his subjects 
to study philosophy, and urged them to throw into a fire all books of philoso¬ 
phy w'hercver found. These instructions w'ere eager I v carried out by the 
people, w ho resented attacks upon a faith that for most of them W'as the dear¬ 
est solace of their harassed lives. About this time Ibn I labib W'as put to death 
for studsHng philosophy.”" After i zoo Islam shunned spKcularive thought. 
As political power declined in the .Moslem world, it sought more and more 
the aid of the theologians and lawyers of orthodoxy. That aid was given, but 
in return for the sup|>rcssion of independent thought. Even so, the aid did 
not suffice to save tlte state. In Spain the Christians advanced from city to 
city^ until only Granada remained Moslem. In the East the Crusaders cap¬ 
tured Jerusalem; and in 1258 the .Mongols took and destroyed Baghdad, 


IX. THE COMING OF THE .MONGOLS: 1219-58 

Once again hlstoiy' illustrated the truism that civilized comfort attracts 
barbarian conquest. The Setjuqs had brought new* strength to Eastern 
Islam; but they too had succumbed to case, and hail allowed die empire of 
Malik Shah to break down into autonomous kingdoms culturally brilliant 
and militarily weak. Religious fanaticism and racial antipathies divided the 
people into bitter sects, and frustrated any united defense against the 
Crusades. 

Meanwhile, on the plains and deserts of northw'cstem Asia, the Mongols 
thrived on hardships and primitive fertility. They lived in tents or the open 
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air, followed their herds to fresh pastures, clothed tliciosclves in oxhides, 
and studied with relish tlie am of ss ar. These new Muns, like their kin of 
eight centuries back, \^xre experts with dagger and sst'ord, and arrows aimed 
from their flying steeds. If we may believe the Christian missionan' Giovanni 
de I*iano Carpini, “they cat anything edible, even lice'’;and they had as 
little repugnance to feeding on rats. cats, dogs, and Ituman blood as our most 
cultured contemporaries to eating cels and snails, Jenghiz Khan (11^7— 
!!27)—i.e., the Great King—disciplined them witli severe laws into an irre¬ 
sistible force, and led them to the concjncst of Central Asia from the \'oIga 
fcj the Chinese Wall, During the absence of jenghiz Khan from his capital 
at Karokorum, a Mongol chieftinn reheUed against him, and formed a league 
with Ala al-Din A luhanunad, the Shah of the independent state of Khwarizm. 
Jengliiz suppressed the rebellion, and sent the Shah an offer of peace. 1 he 
offer was accepted; but shortly thereafter two Atongol me re Hants in Trans- 
oxiana were executed as spies by .Muhammad's governor of Otrar. jenghiz 
demanded the exrradirioii of the governor; Muhanunad refused, bcheadctl 
the chief of the Alongol embassy, and sent its other members back without 
their beards, jenghiz declared war, and the Mongol invasion of Islam began 
(tup). 

An army under the Khan's son Juji defeated ^Muhammad's 400,000 troops 
at.Jand; the Shah fled to Samarkand, leaving 160,000 of his men dead on the 
field. Another army, under Jenghiz’ son Jagatai, captured and sacked Otrar. 
A third army, under jenghiz himself, burned Bokhara to the ground, raped 
thousands of women, and massacred 30,000 men. Samarkand and Balkh sur¬ 
rendered at his coming, but suffered pillage and wholesale slaughter; a full 
century later Ibn Batuta described these cities as still largely in ruins. Jenghiz’ 
son Tule led 70,000 men through Khurasan, ravaging ever>' town on their 
march, Tiic Mongols placed captives in their van, and gave dicnia choice be¬ 
tween fighting their fellow' men in front, or being cut down from behind. 
Merv was captured by creacher)%and was burned to the ground; its libraries, 
the glory of Islam, were consumed in the conflagration; its inhabitants were 
allowed to march out through the gates with their treasures, only to be mas¬ 
sacred imd rubbed in detail; this slaughter (the Aloslem historians aver) oc¬ 
cupied chirreen days, and took 1,300.000 lives."' Nishapur resisted long and 
bravely, bur succumbed (1211); every man, woman, and child there was 
killed, except 400 artisan-artists wlio were sent ro .Mongolia; and the heads of 
the skin were piled up in a ghastly pyramid.The lovely city of Rayy, with its 
jooo mosques and its famous pottery kilns, was laid in ruins, and (a .Moslem 
historian tells us) its entire population was put to death."* Muhammad’s son 
JakI iid-Din collected a new army of Turks, gave Jenghiz battle on the 
Indus, was defeated, and fled to Delhi, Herat, having rebelled against its 
Mongol governor, was punished with the slaughter of 60,000 inliabitants. 
This ferocity was part of the niilir;iry science of the .Mongols; it sought to 
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Strike a paralwJng terror into the hearts of later ttpponcncF. and to leave no 
possibility of revolt anvong the defeated. The policy succeeded. 

Jenghiz now returned to Mongolia, enjoyed his 500 wives and concubines, 
and died in bed. His stJn and successor Ogotai sent a ht>rde of 300,000 men to 
capture JaUl ud-Din, who had formed another army at Diarbckr;, Jalal was 
defeated and killed, and the unhindered Mongols ravaged Azerbaijan, north¬ 
ern .Mesopotamia, Georgia, and Armenia (^34). Hearing that a rebcUion, 
led by the Assassins, had broken out in Iran, Ilulagu, a grandson of Jenghist, 
led a Mongol army through Samarkand and Balk It, destroyed the Assassin 
stronghold at Alaitmc, and turned toward Baghdad. 

A!-Mustasim Billah, last of the Abbasid caliphs of the Iiasr, was a learned 
scholar, a merictilous calligrapher, a man of e.'templary gentleness, devoted 
to religion, books, and charity: thus was an enemy to Hulagu's taste, The 
•Mongo] accused the Caliph of sheltering rebels, and of withholding promised 
aid against the .Assassins- as penalty he demanded the submission of the 
Caliph to tlic Great Khan, and the complete demilitariTation of Baghdad. AI- 
.Mustasim returned a boasrful refusal After a month of siege, al-Mustasim 
sent Hulagti presents and an offer of surrender. Lured by a promise of clem¬ 
ency, he and his two sons gave rhentselvcs up to the .Mongol. On February 
13, 1 sjS, Hulagu and his troop entered Baghdad, and began forty days of 
pillage and massacre; Soo,ooo of the inhabitants, we are told, were killed. 
Thousands of scholars, scientists, and poets fell in the indiscriminate slaugh¬ 
ter; libraries and treasures accumulated through centuries were in a week 
plundered or destroyed; hundreds of thousands of volumes were consumed. 
Finally the Caliph and Ids family, after being forced to reveal the hiding place 
of their secret w-ealth, were put to death.”® So ended the Abbasid caliphate 
in -Asia, 

I lulagu now returned to Mongolia, His army remained behind, and under 
other generals it advanced to the conquest of Syria. At Ain jalut it met an 
Kgyptian army under the Maraluk leaders Qutu?. and Baibars, and was de¬ 
stroyed (Evety-whcrc in Islam and Europe men of all faiths rejoiced; 
the spell of fear was bmken. In 1303 a decisive battle near Damascus ended 
the Mongol threat, and saved Syria for the Mamiuks, perhap Europ for 
Christianity. 

Never in history had a civilization suffered so suddenly so devastating a 
blow. The barbarian conquest of Rome had been spread over two centuries; 
between each blmi.' and the next some recoi-cry was possible; and the German 
conquerors respected, some tried to preserve, the dyting Fjiipire which they 
helped to destroy. But the .Mongols came and went within forty years; they 
came not to coneper and stay, but to kill, pillage, and carry their spoils to 
Mongolia, When their bloody tide ebbed it left behind it a fatally disrupted 
economy, canals broken or choked, schools and libraries in ashes, govern¬ 
ments too divided, poor, and weak to govern, and a population cut in half 
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and shattered in soul. Epicurean indulgence. pli)^^ical and mental exhausrion, 
iTiilirary incompetence and cowardice, religious scccarianism and obscuranc- 
ism, political corruption and anarchy, all culminating in piecemeal collapse 
before cxTcrna! attack—this, and no change of climate, turned ’Western .^ia 
from world leadership to destitution, from a hundred teeming and cultured 
riries in Syria, .Mesopotamia, Persia, the Caucasus, and Transoxianu into the 
poverty, disease, and sr.ignation of modem times. 


X. ISLAM AND CHRISTENDOM 

ITic rise and decline of Islamic civilization is one of the major phenomena 
of history. For five centuries, from 7001« i aoo, Islam led the world in pou'er, 
order, and extent of government, in refinement of manners, in standards of 
living, m humane legislation and religious toleration, in literature, scholar¬ 
ship, science, medicine, and philosophy. In architecture it yielded the palm, 
in the twelfth century, to the cathedrals of Europe; and Gothic sculpture 
found no rival in inhibited Islam, Moslem art exhausted itself in decoration, 
and suffered from narrov.Tic« of range and monotony of style; but within 
its self-imposed limits it has never been surpassed. In Islam art and culture 
were more widely shared chan in medieval Christendom; kings w'crc callig¬ 
raphers, and merchants, like physicians, miglit be philosophers. 

In sexual moraliiA' during these centuries Christendom probably excelled 
Islam, though there was nor much to choose; (Christian monogamy, how'ever 
evaded in practice, kept the sexual impulse wtthin bounds, and slowly raised 
the Status of woman, wdiile Islam darkened the face of woman with purdah 
and the veil. I'he Church succeeded in liniiring divorce; and homosexual di¬ 
versions seem never to have attained, even in {Renaissance Italy, the spread 
and freedom allowed them not in Mohammedan latv but In .Moslem life. The 
Moslems seem to have been better gentlemen than their Christian peers; they 
kept their word more frct|ucntly. showed more mercy to the defeated, and 
were seldom guilty of such hrutalitv as marked the Christian capture of Jeru¬ 
salem in 1099. Chri-srian law continued to use ordeal by battle, water, or fire 
while Mnslcni law was developing an advanced jurisprudence and an en¬ 
lightened judiebty. The Mohammedan religion, less original than the He¬ 
brew, less embracing in eclecticism than the Christi.in, kept iis creed and 
ritual simpler and purer, less dramatic and colorful, than the Christian, and 
made less concession to the naturaJ polytheism of mankind. It resembled 
Protestantism in scorning the aid and play that Mediterranean religion of¬ 
fered to the imagination and the senses; but it bowed to popular sensualism In 
its picture of paradise. It kept itself almost free from sacerdotalism, but fell 
into a narrow and dulling ortliodoxy just when Christianity was entering 
into the must exuberant period of Cicholic philosophy. 
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The influence of Chrisrendoni on Is]am was almost limited to religion and 
"war. Probably from Christian exemplars came Mohammedan mysticism, 
monasticism, and the ^vo^ship of the saints, The fieure and story of Jesus 
touched the Moslem soul, and appeared sympathcdeafly in .Moslem poetry 
and art.'” 

' The influence of Islam upon Christendom was varied and immense. From 
Islam Christian Europe received foods, drinks, drugs, medicaments, armor, 
heraldry, arc motives and tastes, industrial and commercial articles and tech- 
nl^ucs, maritime codes ^md ^vays, and often tlic words for these things— 
orange^ le-mmi, sy rupy sb^rbet^ e/mr^ far, arab^iipiey mat¬ 
tress, sofa. satin, ftistmh bataar, carav*m, check, tariffs traffic, domne, 

?iiagaziTie, risk, sloop, barge, cable, admiral. The game of chess came to 
Europe from India via Islam, and picked up Persian terms on the way; check¬ 
mate is from the Persian shah kiug is dead/' Ssxne of our musical 

insrrumencs hear in their names evidence of their Semitic origin— 
gtikar, tofttb&itrme, Phe poetry and music of rhe rrouljadours came froiii 
Moslem Spain into Pro^-enue^ and from oslem Sicily Into Italy; and Arabic 
descriptions of trips to ficaven and hell may have shared in forming The Di- 
viiw Coiuedy, Hindu fables and numerals entered Europe in Arabic dress or 
form. .Moslem science preserved and developed Cireek madiemarics, physics, 
chemistr\% astronomy, and medicine, and transmitted this Greek heritage, 
considerably enriched* to Europe; and Arabic scientific lemx^algebra.zero, 
cipher, adnmth, alembic, ^mth, almmac—^iW lie Imbedded in European 
speech* Moslem medicine led the world for half a millennium. Xloikin phi¬ 
losophy preserv^ed ant! corrupted Arlstotie for Christian Europe. Avicenna 
and Averroes were lights from rhe East for the Schoolmen^ who cited chem 
as next w the Greeks in authority. 

1 he ribbed vault is older in Islam than in Europe/-^ though we cannot 
trace the rouEC by which it came into Gothic an:. Christian spire and belfry 
owed much to the minarer/“® and perhaps Gothic window^ tracery took a 
lead from the cusped arcading of tlic Giralda tovver,^^® The rejuvenation of 
the ceramic art in Italy and France has been attributed to the importation of 
,\[(islem potters in the twelfth century, and to che visits of Italian potters .eo 
M fjslem Spain/^* Venetian workers in metal and glass^ ItLilian bookbinders, 
Spanish armorers, learned their techniques from Moslem artisans; and al- 
mtst everywhere in Euro|>c weavers looked to Islam for models tiiid designs. 
Even gardens received a Persian influence. 

We shall see later by what avenues these influences came: through com¬ 
merce and the Crusades; through a thousand translations from Arabic into 
Latin; through the visits of scholars like Cerbert, Michael Scot, and A delard 
of Path CO Xloslcm Spain; through the sending of Chrisoan yourhs by their 
Spanish parents to Moslem courts ro receive a knightly education for 
the A1i:»slem aristocrats were accounted ''knights and gentlemen, albeit 
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.\I<R>rs”; through the daily contact of Christians with xMoslcms in Syria, 
Egj’pt, Sicily, and Spain, lively advance of the Christians in Sjwin admitted 
a wave of Islamic literature, science, philosophy, and art into Christendom. 
So the capture of Toledo in 10S5 immensely furthered Christian knowledge 
of astronomy, and kept alive the doctrine of the sphericity of the earth.‘=* 

Behind this borrowing smoldered an undying hate. Nothing, save bread, 
is so precious to mankind as its religious beliefs; for man lives not by bread 
alone, but also by the faith that lets him hope. TTi ere fore his deepest hatred 
oTccts those Avho challenge his sustenance or bis creed. For three centuries 
Christianity saw Islam advance, saw it capture and absorb one Christian land 
and people after another, felt its constricting hand upon Christian trade, and 
heard it call Chris-riams infidels. At last the potential conflict became actual: 
the rival civili7Jitions clashed in the Cru.«idcs; and the best of the East or ^^'cs^ 
slew tire best of the West or Exst. Back of all medieval history lay this mutual 
hostility, with a third faith, the Jewish, caught between the maincombatanrs, 
and cut bv both sw ortls. The West lost the Crusades, but Avon the war of 
crcctls. Every Cliristian Avarrior was expelled from the Holy Land of Juda¬ 
ism and Christianity; bin Islam, bled b)’ its tardy victory, and raA'agcd by 
Mongols, fell in turn into a Dark Age of obsetirantism and poverty; while 
the beaten W'est, matured by its effort and forgetting its defeat, learned 
avidiv from its enemy, lifted cathedrals into the sky, Avandcred out on the 
Itigh seas of reason, transformed its crude new languages into Dante, Chau¬ 
cer, and Villon, and nioA'cd with high spirit into the Renaissance. 

The general reader will marA-el at the length of this survey of Islamic civi¬ 
lization, and the scholar w'ill niourn its inadequate brevity. Only at the peaks 
of histoTA' has a society produced, in an equal jicriod, so many illustrious men 
—in goA*cramcnr, education, literature, philology, geography, history, 
mathematics, astronomy, cheniLstry. philosophy, and medicine—as Islam 
in the four centuries betAA'cen I larun al-Rashid and AAxrroes. Part of this 
brilliant activity fed on Greek IcaA’ings; but much of it, above all In staccs- 
nianship. pncrr\', and art, was original and invaluable. In one sense this zenith 
of Islam was a recovery of the Near Fasr from Greek domination; it reached 
back not only to Sasanlan and Achaeinctiid Persia, but to the Judea of Solo¬ 
mon, the Assyria of Ashurbanipal, the Babylonia of Hammurabi, the Akkad 
of Sargon, the Sumerb of unkn{>AAm kings. Sfj the continuity of history re¬ 
asserts itself: despite earthquakes, epidemics, famines, cnipiiA'e migrations, 
and catastrophic Avars, the essential processes of civilization arc not lost; some 
A’oungcr culture takes thcui up, snatclics rhem from the conflagration, car¬ 
ries them on imltatwclv, tlieii creatively, until fresh youth and spirit can 
enter the race. As men are nicmbers of one another, and gcncrarions are mo¬ 
ments in a family line, so civilizations are units In a larger whole whose name 
is history; they "arc stages in the life of imn. Clvilkaiion is polygcnctic-it is 
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the co-operative product of many peoples, ranks, and faiths^ and no one who 
studies its history can be a bigor of race or creed. Therefore die scholatt 
though he belongs to his country through affectionate kinship, feels himself 
also a cidzen of that Oountry of the Mind which knows no hatreds and no 
frontiers; he hardly dcscn^cs his name if he carries into his study political 
prejudices, or racial discriminations, or religious animosities; and he accords 
his grateful homage to any people that has home the torch and enriched his 
heritage. 
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I. THE exiles: 135-565 

W ITHIN Tsbni and Cliristendom a rcrnarkablc people mairttaincd 
through ever>' adversity its own unique culture, consoled and in¬ 
spired by its own creed, living by its own laws and morality, producing its 
own poets, scientists, scholars, and philosophers, and serving as the lifting 
carriers of fertile seeds het^veen two hostile worlds. 

The rebellion of Bar Cocheba (132-5) vvas not the last effort of the jesvs 
to regain for Judea the freedom that PomjTcy and Titus had destroyed. 
Under Antoninus Pius (13 8-61) they tried again, and failed. Their holy city 
was forbidden them except on the bitter anniversary' of its destruction, when 
they were allowed, for a consideration, to come and mourn by tlic walls of 
their shattered Temple. In Palestine, where 985 towns hxid been wiped our, 
and 580,000 men and tvomen had been slain, in Bar Cocheba’s revolt, the 
Jewish population had sunk to half its former volume, and to such an abyss 
of povertv' that cultural life was almost wholly dead. Nevertheless. \Hthio a 
generation after Bar Cocheba, the Ut>th Dili or Jewish National Council—a 
court of seventy-one rabbinical scholars and legists—was established in Ti¬ 
berias, synagogues and schools ucre opened, and hope rrise again. 

The triumph of Christianirv' brought new didicultics. Before his conver¬ 
sion Constantine had placed the religion of the Jen's on a footing of legal 
equality' with those of hLs other subjects. After his conversion the Jews were 
oppressed with new restrictions and exactions, .and Christians were forbidden 
to associate with them.’ Constantins banished the rabbis {337), and made the 
marriage of a Jew with a Christian woman a capital crime.® Julian’s brother 
Callus taxed the Jews so heavily tliat many of them sold their children to 
meet his demands. In 351 they rebelled again, and were again suppressedj 
Sepphoris was ra/ed to tlic ground, Tiberias and other cities were partly de- 
.stroyed, tliousands of Jews were killed, thousands were enslaved. The con¬ 
dition of the Palestinian Jews now {359) sank so low, and their comiiiuni- 
cation with other Jewish com muni ties was so difhcuU, that their patriarch 
Millel 11 resigned their right to deternnne for all Jews the dates of the Jewish 
festisTils, and issued, for the independent computation of these dates, a calen¬ 
dar that remains in use among the Jen's of the w orld to this day. 

From these afHiciions the Jews were saved for a moment by the accession 
of Julian. He reduced their taxes, revoked discriminatory laws, lauded He- 
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brew charit)> and iicknov4’Icdgod Viihvch as “a great god.” He asked Jewish 
leaders why they had abandoned antnial sacrlHct; when they replied tivat 
their law did not pentitt this except in rhe Temple at Jcnisiilens, he ordered 
that the Temple should be rebuilt with state funds/' Jerasalcm was again 
opened to the Jews; they flocked to it from every quarter of Palestine, from 
every province of the Enipirc; men, ^Fome^, and children gave their labor to 
the rebuilding, their savings and jewelry to tite furnishing, of rhe new Tem¬ 
ple;'' we can imagine the happiness of a [woplc that for three centuries had 
prayed for this day ^ the foundarions were being dug, fl.amcs 

burst from the ground, and burnt several workmen to death/' The work was 
patiently resumed, but a repetition of the plicnomcnon—probably due to the 
explosion of natural gas—interrupted and discouraged the enterprise. The 
Christians rejoiced at what seemed a divine prohibition; the Jews marv eled 
and mourned. Then came Julian's sudden death; state funds were withdrawn; 
rhe old restrictive laws were re-enacted and made more severe; and the Jews, 
again excluded from Jerusalem, returned to their villages, their povetiys and 
their prayers. Soon thereafter Jerome reported the Jewish population of Pal¬ 
estine as “but a tenth part of their previous mulrirude.” ' In 415 Theodosius 
II abolished the Palestinian patriarchate. Greek Cliristian churches replaced 
the synagogues and schools; and after a brief outburst in 614, Palestine sur¬ 
rendered its leadership of the Jewish world. 


The Jews could liardh' be blamed if they hoped to fare better in less Chris¬ 
tian lands. Some moved east inro Mesopotamia and Persia, and re invigorated 
that Babylonian Jewry which had never ceased since rhe Captivlt)' of 597 
B.c. In Persia too the Jews were excluded from state tifRce; but as all'Persians 
except the nobility were likewise excluded, there was less offense in the re¬ 
striction.^ And there were several persecutions of Jews in Persia. But taxation 
was less severe, the govermuent was normally co-operative, and the exilarch, 
or head of the Jewish community, was recognized and honored by rhe Per¬ 
sian kings. Tlic soil of Iraq was then irrigated and fertile; the Jews there be¬ 
came prosperous farmers as well as clever traders. Some, including famous 
scholars; grew rich by brewing beer.''The Jewish comnvtinitics in Persia mul¬ 
tiplied rapidly, for Persian law permlrred, and the Jews practiccil, polygamy, 
for reasons that we have seen under Mohammedan law. The good rabbis Rab 
and Nahman. when traveling, were accustomed to advertise in each city for 
temporary wives, to give local youth an exemplar of matrimonial, as against 
a promiscuous, life.* In Nehardea, Sura, and Piimbedirha schotils of higher 
education rose, whose scholarship and rabbinical decisions were honored 
[Iiraughoiit the Dispersion. 

Meanwhile the dispersion of the jews continued ihrough all rhe Mediter¬ 
ranean lands. Some went to join old Jewish communities in Syria and Asia 
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Aliiior, Some went to Constanrinoplc desj^ite the hostility of Greek emperors 
and patriarchs. Some turned south from Palestine into Arabia, dwelt in peace 
and religious freedom M'lth their Arab fellow-Scmitcs, occupied whole rc^ 
gions like Khaibar, almost etjualed the Arabs in Vathrib (Medina), made 
many converts, and prepared the Arab mind for the Judaism of the Koran- 
Some crossed the Red Sea into Abyssinia, and multiplied so rapidly there that 
in 315 they were reputed to be half the population.^" Je«^controlled half the 
shipping of Alexandria, and their prtjspcrity in that excitable city fed the 
flames of religious animosity', 

Jewish communities developed in all the North African cities, and in Sicily 
and Sardinia. In Italy they were numerous^ and though occasionally harassed 
by the Christian population, they were for the most parr protected by pagan 
emperors, Christian emperors, Theodoric, and the Popes. In Spain there had 
been Jewish settlements before Caesar, and they lind developed there without 
molestation under the pagan Fanpire; they prospered under the Arlan Visi¬ 
goths, butsu(TereddishearteningpersecutionsafterKingRccarcd (58d-doi) 
adopted the Nicenc Creed. M'c hear of no persecution of Jews in Gaul until 
the severe enactments of the third and fourth Councils of Orleans (538, 
541), a generation after the conquest of Arian ^^isigothic Gaul by the ortho¬ 
dox Cliristian Clovis, About 560 the ChristLins of Orleans burned down a 
synagogue. Tlie Jews petitioned Gunthram, King of the Franks, to rebuild 
it at public cost, as Theodoric in like case had done. Gunthram refused, “O 
King glorious for wonderful wisdom!” exclaimed Bishop Gregory of 
Tours.’* 

From such tribulations the Jews of the Dispersion always recovered. Pa- 
riently they rebuilt their svmagogues and iheir lives; toiled, traded, lent 
money, prayed and hoped. Increased and multiplied. Each settlement was re¬ 
quired to maintain at communal expense at least one elementary and one sec¬ 
ondary school, both of them usually in the symagogue. Scholars were advised 
not to live in any town that Jacked such schools. The language of worship 
and instruction was Hebrew; the language of daily speech was Aramaic in 
the East. Greek in Egy'pt and Eastern Europe; elsewhere the jews adopted 
the language of the surrounding population. The central theme of Jewish 
education was religion; secular culture was now almost ignored. Dispersed 
Jewry could maintain itself, in body and soul, only through the Law; and 
religion was the study and observance of the Law. T he faith of their fathers 
became more precious to the Jews the more it was attacked; and the Talmud 
and the synagogue were the indispensable support and refuge of an oppressed 
and bewildered people whose life rested on hope, and their hope on faith in 
their God. 
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II. THE makers of THE TAI ML’t> 

In the Temple, the synagogues, and the schools of Palestine and Babylonia 
the scribes and the rabbis composed those cnonnous bodies of law and com- 
mcntaiy^ known as the Palestinian and Babylonian 'I'almuds, Mi>scs, they 
held, had left to his people not only a written Law in the Pentateuch, but also 
an oral Law, u'hich had been handetl down and expanded front teacher to 
pupil, from generation to generation. It had been the main point of issue be¬ 
tween the Pharisees and the Sadducecs of Palestine whether this oral Law 
w'as also of divine origin and binding force. As the Sadducecs disappeared 
after the Dispersion of a.o, 70, and the rabbis inherited the tradition of the 
Pharisees, the oral Law was accepted bv all orthodox Jews as God's com¬ 
mando tent, and was added to the Pentateuch to consrimte the Torah or Law 
by which they lived, and in which, quite literalty, they had their being. The 
thousand-year-long process by which the f>ral Law was built up, given form, 
and put into writing as the Mishna; the eight centuries of debate, judgment, 
and elucidation that accumulated the two Gemaras as commentaries on the 
iMishna; the union of the MLshna with the shorter of these Gemaras to make 
the Palestinian, and with the longer to make the Babylonian, Talmud—this is 
one of the most complex and astonishing stories in the history of the human 
mind. The Bible was the literature and religion of the ancient Hebrews; the 
Torah was the life and blood of the medieval Jews, 

Because the Law of the Pentateuch was written, it could not meet all the 
needs and circunismnces of a Jerusalem ^^'ithouc freedom, or a Judaism with¬ 
out Jerusalem, or a Jewry without Palestine, It was the function of the Sanhe¬ 
drin teachers before the Dispersion, and of the rabbis after it. to interpret the 
legislation of .Moses for the use and guidance of a new age or place. Their in- 
re rpre cations anti discussions, w'ith majority and minorit)^ opinions, were 
Transmitted from one generation of teachers to another. Perhaps to keep this 
oral tradition flexible, possibly to compel its memorizing, it was not written 
dosvn. The rabbis who e.\poundcd the Law' might on occasion call in the help 
of persons who had accomplished the fear of committing it to memory'. In 
the first six gene rations after Christ the rabbis were called tannaim-'tcachere 
of the oral Law.” As the sole experts in the Law, they were at once the 
teachers and the judges of rheir communirie,s in Palestine after the fall of the 
Temple. 

*i he rabbis of Palestine and of the Disperskin constituted tlie most unique 
aristocracy in histors'. They were no closed or hereditary class; many of 
them rose from the poorest ranks; most of them earned their living as artisans 
even after achieving international repute; and until near the end of this period 
they received no payment for their work as teachers and judges. Rich men 
sometimes made them silenr panners in business enterprises, or took them 
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into their honici;, or m;irried their duuglucrjj to them to free them from toil. 
A few of them were spoiled by the high litjeus accorded ro them in their 
communities; some were humanly capable of anger, jealousy, hatred, undue 
ccnsorioiisncss, pride; they had frct^ucnily to remind themselves that the true 
scholar is a modest man, if only because wisdont sees the part in the light of 
the whole. The people loved them for their virtues and clicir faults, admired 
them for their learning and their devotion, and told a thousand stories about 
their judgments and their miracles. To this day no jieople so honors the stu¬ 
dent and the scholar as do the Jews. 

.\s rabbinical decisions accumulated, the task of memorbang them became 
unreasonable. Hillel, Aldba, and Mcir atiempccd various classificnrions and 
nmcmonic devices, bur none of these received geiteral acceptance. Disorder 
in the transiubision of the Law became the order of the day; the number of 
nten who kne%v the entire oral Latv by heart W',is dangerously reducetl, and 
dispersion w:is scattering these fetv to distant lands. About the year iSg, at 
SepphorLs in Palestine. Rabbi Jehuda llanasi rook over and transformed the 
work of Akitva and .Meir, rearranged the whole oral Law, and wrote it down, 
with some personal additions, as the “Mishna of Rabbi Jehuda.” * It was so 
widely read that it became in time the Alishna, the authoritative form of the 
oral Law of the Jews. 

As we have it, the Alishna (i.c,, oral teaching) is the result of much editing 
and interpolation since Jehuda; even so it is a compact summary, designed 
for memorizing by repedcion, and therefore tanralizingly terse and obscure 
to one who comes to it from any background except that of Jewish life and 
history. Babylonian and Eiirojican as well as Palestinian Jews accepted it, 
but each school placed upon its maxims an individual interp re ration. As six 
“generations” ( a . u , 10-220) of mbbinicai tannaim had shared in fotiiuikting 
rheMishna, so now six “gene ratio ns” (220-500) of rabbinical amoraim (“ex¬ 
pounders”) accumulated those two masses of commentary-, the Palestinian 
and the Babylonian Gemaras. The new teachers did to the Mishna of Jehuda 
what the tannaim had done to the Old Testament; they debated, analyzed, 
explained, amended, and illustrated the text to apply it to the new problems 
and circumstances of their place and time, Towards the end of the fourth 
century the schools of Palestine co-ordinated their comnienrarics iti the form 
known as the Palestinian Cemara, About the some time (397) Rab (Rabbi) 
,'\shi. head <if the Sura college, began to codify the Babylonian Gemara, and 
worked on it for a generation; a hundred years later (499) Rabina 11 bar 
(son of) Sanuiel, also at Sura, brought this work to completion. If we note 
that the Biibylnnian Gemara is elev en times as long as the Mishna, we shall 

* Hiinoriw of schoEar* holds that Jchudi did not comntic his Mislina m writtnjf, and that 
k was orally (ransmiued till die eighth cenroty'. I'fir the majuritv opiniuit. ef. G. F. Moore, 
iii^jiurfin the Firft Ceftrurief of the Chriftiixfl few, Cambridge, iVIasiM 19J1, Vot. t, p. lyi; and 
tv. O. OesKrley and G. H, Bo;t, Short Survey of the Literature of RathinkJ and Medievai 
fitJaimi, London, 1910, p. R}. 
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begin to understand u'hv its coniptkrion spanned a ccnrur>'. I’hrough an ad¬ 
ditional 150 years (500-650) rabbinical saboraim (“rcasfincrs**) revised this 
vast coinnicntary, and gave the finishing onichcs to the Baby Ionian Talmud. 

Tlte word means reaching. Among the amoraim it was applied only 

to the Mishna; in modem usage it includes both the Mlshna and the Gemara. 
The Mishna is the same in both the Palestinian and the Babylonian l almuds; 
the two differ only In the Cicniara or commentary', which is four times longer 
in the Babylonian than in the Palestinian form/ The language of the two 
Gemaras Ls Aramaic: that of the Mishna is Nco-I Jchraic, with manv borrow- 
ings from neighbor languages. The Alishna is concise* scaring a law in a few 
lines; the Gemaras arc deliberaicly discursive, giving the diverse opinions of 
leading rabbis on the Mishna text, describing the circunvscanccs that might 
require modification of the law, and adding illustrative material. The Mishna 
is mostly halacha, law; the Gemaras arc }>arrly hakcha—restaring or discuss“ 
ing a kvv-and partly haggada (“stor>^”>, Haggada has been 1 a?.ily defined as 
anvrhing in the Talmud that is not halacha. For the most part haggada in¬ 
cludes illustrative anecdotes or esaniples, bits of biography, hisrory+ medi¬ 
cine, astronomy, astrology, magic, and ihco^ophy, and exhortations to virtue 
and obedience to the Law. Often a haggada relieved the minds of the students 
after some complex and tiring debate* So, we read. 


Rah Ami and Rah Assi were conversing m ich Rabbi Isaac Napeha, 
when one nf them said to him: ^'I’ell us, sir, some pretty legend"; and 
the other said; “Pray explain to rather, some nice point of law.” 
When he began the legend he displeased the one, and when he began 
to explain a point of law he offended the other. Whereupon he took 
up chis prable: "lam like the man with the two wives, the one young 
and the other old. The young one plucked out all his gray hairs, chat 
he might look young; the old wife pulled out all his black hairs, that 
he niighc look old; and so heixveen ihe two he became bald* So it is 
with me between you.^^ 


* The Bubyloniiin Talmud runs to Z947 f«|in Leaves, or some 6fv«3 pages oi 400 words each. 
The Mishm h divided into ux Kdarim (^irderv), each of these into rHjsitcttofh fuarcuTts) 
tntaiin^ $ijtty-tliree, eacli of tlicse inio (chapter), each of these into tjmbTmjvtb 

(teachings).'AIodem edidons of the Talmud usmlly include: the eotntneorary of Rishi 

(1(40-1105), whkh appears on the intainr mar^ns of eHc text; ind ( i} tosspbotb (^ddFEions). 
difousiom of the Talntud by Fwch snd German nbhh of the twelfth and diLfreenth cen¬ 
turies, which appear cm the esMrior mat^in^ nf the icxl Many cdiEions add the ToicftJ ot 
Supplcnwnt-remnants of the oral law omitted from the Atishna nf Jehndu HanasL 
This chapter will also quocc from the Midrash (cxpoitiiDn)^ addresscfi aJiegcdly given by 
tafinaicn or afnoraifi'i, but assembled and commiiicd to u ritiiig between the Jotuth and the 
twdfrh teniun-, and expovodlng in yM^uIar style vadons books nf ihe Hebrew Scriptures. 
Some of the mapr .Alidrashim' Gencsu Rahhahr on Gctmi^j; Wayviknih Kabbah, on Lcvirietis; 
five .ATcgilloth {Krtollil-on Esther, the Sen^ of Songs, Ruth, Un^enuitlan5, and EeclcsiastEcus- 
the Atechilta, on Rxndus; the Sifra, on T.iiTticim; the Sifre. on Numbers and Deuteronnmy; the 
Fe^ikca, hoiniiks on passages froiti the Bihlc.^ 
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Hf, THE LAW 

If now, with offensive brevity and ecumenical ignorance, xve anempt to 
sketch some phases of this Intmense 1 almud chat entered into every cranny 
of medieval Mebrew life, let us confess that we arc bur scratching a moun¬ 
tain, and that our external approach condcm,ns us to error. 


J. Tbeohgy 

First, said the rabbis, one must study the Law, written and oral. ^'Greater 
is study of Torah than the rebuilding of the Temple/^ “Every day w hen a 
man busies himself with the study of the Law^ he should say to himself, ‘It is 
as if this day I received it from Sinai.* " ** No ocher study is ncccssiuy; Greek 
philosophy, secular science, may be studied only “at that hour which is 
neither day nor night.’* Every word of the Hebrew Scriptures is literally 
the word of God; even the Song of Songs is a hymn inspired by God-co por¬ 
tray allegorically the union of Yahveh with isracl as ETls chasen bride.* 
Since mthout the Law there w'ould be moral chaos, the Law must have ex¬ 
isted before the creation of the world, “in the bosom or mind of God"; t only 
its communication to Moses was an event in rime. The Talmud, so far as it is 
halacha, is also God’s eternal word; it is the formulation of laws orally com¬ 
municated to Moses by God, and by .Moses to his successors; and its decrees 
arc as binding as anything in the Scripturcs.+ Some rabbis ranked the Mishna 
above the Scriptures in authority, as being a later and revised form of the 
Law.’* Cemiin rabbinical edicts frankly voided laws of the Pentatcucli, or 
interpreted them into hamtlessness.’'’ liuriitg the Middle .^gcs (476-1491) 
the jews of Germany and France studied the 1 almud far mote than the 
Scriptures. 

The Talmud, like the Bible, takes for granted the existence of an intelli¬ 
gent and omnipotent God, There were occasional skeptics among the jews, 
like the learned Elisha ben , 4 buyah whom the pious Rabbi .Mcir befriended; 
but they were apparently a tiny and hardly \mcal minority. Hie Talmud s 
God is frankly anthropomorphic; He loves and hates, gets angr)',*" laughs,®’ 
weeps,” feels remorse.’^' wears phylacreries,*'’ sits on a throne surrounded 

• Cactielic [henlojians irterpret it as synibalieally describing (he uninn of Christ with the 
Church as His chosen bride, , , - 1 

i Cf. (he ancitrtt Chinese belief (hit (he o^nitiDti and cofirinuance or (he univtrst depenos 
upon (lie nionl laW’, HcravltidtS* omopirison of pliuieuiy deviations to sins; and fiato’s divine 
arehcc\-pa! "idrts." TIie tJworv gtuss back to Prov. vili, «. Jmu* accepted the eternity of the 
J jiw I Luke !p ii. T* Matt- v, il). Tlie Modniia, not to be outdone, taaghe the etemity of the 

official Jewish council has ever accepted ttiis Talmudic view of the Talmud, Modem 
Reformed Judaisii rcjetii ir. 
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bv a ministering' hierarchy of cherubiiti and seraphim, and studies the Torah 
three times a day.'^ The rabbis acknowledged that these human attributes 
were a bit hypothetical; “we borrow terms from His creatures to apply to 
Him," they said, “in order to assist the understanding''t it was not their 
fault if the commonalt}'' could think only in pictures. Hliey also represented 
God as the soul of the universe, invisible, pervasive, vitalimg, at once trans¬ 
cendent and immanent, above the world and yet present in every' nook and 
fragment of it. This universal divine presence, the Sheklnah (dwelling), is 
especially real in sacred places, persons, and things, and in moments of scud\' 
or prayer. Nevertheless this omnipresent God is one. Of all ideas the most 
distasteful to Judaism is that of a plurality of gods. The unity of God is pas¬ 
sionately reiterated against the pohiihcism of the pagans and the apparent 
triihcism of the Christian Trinity; it is proclaimed in the most famous and 
univeisal of Jewish prayers, the Shema S'Israel: "Hear, O Israel, the Lord is 
our God, the Lord is one” (S&eww Yiiraei adoJioi elohettn, adovioi ebiid)r' 
No messiah, no prophet, no saint is to have a place beside Him in His temple 
or worship. The rabbis forbade, except on rare occasions, the utterance of 
His name, hoping to deter profanity and magic; to avoid the sacred tetra- 
grammaton JH\'H they used the word Adonai, Lord, and recommended 
even for this such substitutions as “The Holy One ” “llie .Merciful One," 
"The Heavens,” and “Our Father w'hich is in heaven.” God can and does 
work miracles, especially through great rabbis; but these marvels are not m 
be thought of as infractions of nature’s laxvs; there are no laws but the w'ill 
of God. 

Everything created has a divine and beneficent purpose. "God created the 
snail as a cure for the scab, the fly as a cure for the sdng of the wasp, and the 
gnat as a cure for the hitc of the serpent, and the serpent as a cure for a 
sore.” ^ Between God and man there Ls a continuous relation; every' step of 
man's life is taken in the inescapable sight of God- every' deed or thought of 
ntan's day honors or dishonors the divine presence. .Ail men are descended 
from Adam; nevertheless, “man was first created with a tail like an animal”; “ 
and “up to the generation of Enoch the faces of the people resembled those 
of nmnkcys.” Man is conjposed of body and soul; his soul is from God, his 
body is of the earth. The soul impis him to virtue, the body to sin, Or per¬ 
haps his evil impulses come from Satan, and that multintde of malignant 
spirits which lurks about cveryw-here."’ Every evil, hmvever, may be ulti¬ 
mately good; W'ithout his earthy desires man might ncirlicr coil nor breed; 
“Come,” s3.ys a jolly passage, "let us ascribe merit to our ancestors, for if they 
had not sinned w e should nor have come into the \vorId.” 

Sin is natural, but its guilt is not inherited. The rabbis accepted the doctrine 
of the fall of man, but not of original sin or divine atonement. .\ man suffers 
only for his ow'n sins. If he suffers more on earth than his sins seem to warrant, 
that may be because we do not know the full measure of his sins; or such ex- 
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ccss of ptinishmcnr may be a great blessing, as entitling the sufferer to excep- 
riona] rewards in heaven; therefore, said Akiba, a man should rejoice in the 
multitude of his misfortunes,®* As for death, it came into the world through 
sin; a really sinless person would never die.^ Death is a debt owed by a sinful 
humanity to the author of ali life. A midrash tells a touching storj^ of death 
and Rabbi Aleir: 


AVhilc Rabbi Mcir holding bis weekly discourse on a Sabbath 
afternoon, his two beloved sons died suddenly at Injuie. Tlicir mother 
eoA'efcd them widi a sheet, and forbore to mourn m the sacred day, 
WTicn Rabbi Aleir returned after evening seiricts he asked for his 
sons, whom he had not seen in the synagogue. She asked him to recite 
the habdalah [a ccrcmuny marking the close of the Sabbath], and 
gave him his evening mcak Then she said: ‘'1 have a question to ask 
thee. A friend once gave me jewels to keep for him; no%^^ he wishes 
them again; shall I return them?" '"Beyond doubt thou niusr,^ said 
Rabbi Alcir. His Avjfc took him by the hand, led him to the bed, and 
drew back the sheer. Rabbi Aleir burst intn bitter weeping, and his 
wi fe said: “Tliey \t'ere entrusted to us for a time; now their A1 aster 
has taken back His very own/" 

The Hebrew Scriptures had said little of an inmiortalit)- of reward and 
puntshment; but that idea now played a major role in rabbinical theology. 
Hell was pictured ar Ge 1 linnoni or Slieol,* and divided like heaven into 
seven stories, ^rith graduated degrees of tormenr. Only the most wicked of 
the circumcised would enter it,*’^ ami even confirmed sinners would not be 
punished forever. “All who go doum to hell shall come up again, except these 
three: he who commits adulter}', he who shames another in public, and he 
tvho gives another a bad name.” Heaven was called Gan Eden, and was 
represented as a garden of every physical and spiritual delight; the wine thete 
would be of a vintage presented from the six days of the creation; perfumes 
would bless the air; and God Himself would join the saved in a banquet 
whose supreme joy would be the sight of Hk face. However, some rabbis 
confessed that no man can say what lies beyond the grave.^* 

The Jess'S thought of salvation in terms of the nation rather tlian of the 
individual. Drii'cn across the earth with apparently irrational ruth]csiincss4 
they strengthened themselves with the belief that they were still the chosen 
and favored people of God. He was their father, and a just God; it could not 
be that He would break covenant u'ith Israel. \’^'as irnot to them that He had 
given those Scriptures which both the Christians and rhe Moslems accepted 
and revered? In the depths of their despair they mounted to such compensa¬ 
tory pride that their rabbk, who had exalted them, had to humble them with 


• The valley of Hinnejm was a rubbish heap outaide of Jervisalem, where fires were liepe 
CDiuiantly burning to prev'ciw pestilence, Sheol was conceived ■ nibteffanean region of 
darknes that received all rhe dead. 
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reproof. Then, as now, they longed for the land of their nation’s hirth. and 
idealized it in loving memoir', “tfc who w'alks four ells in Palestine is sure of 
everlasting life," they said; “he w'ho lives in Palestine is without sin’*;®* 
"even the merest talk of those who dwell in Palestine is 1 orah." The cen¬ 
tral part of the daily prayers, the Shemoneh Esreh (“eighteen paragraphs"), 
included a petitiun for the coniing of the son of David, the Alessiah King who 
would make the Jews a nation again, united, free, w'orshiping GtxJ in their 
own Temple with the ancient ritual and song. 


2 . Rjtitai 

W'hat distinguished the Jews in this Age of Faith, what kept them one in 
their scattering, was not theologj’^ bur rimal, not a creed that Christianiti' had 
merely e.\tended and that Islam would substantially adopt, but a ceremonial 
law of such burdensome compidjcitj' that only this proud and high-strung 
people showed the humility and patience required to obey it. Christianit)' 
sought unity through unifomi belief, Judaism through uniform ritual The 
laws “were given,” said .Abba Areca, "only for the purpose of disciplining 
and refining men by their observance," 

The ritual vi'js first of all a law of worsliip. When the synagogue succeeded 
the Temple, animal sacrifice was replaced by offerings and prayer. But no 
more tn the synagogue than in the Temple was any image of God or man 
allowed. Every approach to idol u'orsliip was shunned; and instrumental 
music, permitted in the Temple, was forbidden in the synagogue. l-Jerc 
Christianity diverged, Mohammedanism stemmed, from Judaism; the Sem¬ 
ites developed a somber piety, the Christians a somber art. 

Prayer made cverj' day, almost every hour, a religious experience for the 
orthodox Jew. .Morning prayers were to be said with phylacteries (small 
cases containing pa,ssagcs from the Scriptures) affixed to the forehead and the 
arms. No meal was to bc-eaten without a brief grace before it, and a longer 
prayer of thanksgiving at its close. Bur these domestic praycn: were not 
enough; men can be held together only by doing things together; and the 
rabbis argued, w'itb Oriental hyperbole, that “a man’s prayer is heard by God 
only when offered in a synagogue," The public Ututgj' consisted mainly 
of the Shemoneh ElsTeh, the Shema Yisrael, readings from the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, a homily of Scriptural explanarion, rhe Kaddish 
(prayers of praise and blessing for the living and the dead), and a concluding 
benediction. This remains the essential synagogue ritual to the present day. 

Far more detailed than these regulations of worship w'erc the rules for 
cleanliness or ritual purity- Physical hygiene was considered favorable to 
spiritual health.'’® 'Fhc rabbis forbade living in a city in which there was no 
bathhouse,^'* and gave alniost ruedical instructions for the bath, "If one bathes 
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with hot water, and does nor fnlUnr it with cold water, it is Ulte iron which 
is inserted into a furnace and nor afterward plunged inn> cold water ; the 
body, like the iron, must be tempered and steeled. Anoiitdng should follow 
the bath.*® Hands were to be washed immediately Uj>on rising, before and 
after each meal, and before ccremomal prayer or any other ritual obsen ance. 
Corpses, sexual functions, menstmation, childbirth, vermin, pigs, and leprosj' 
(i.c., various skin diseases) were ritually (i.c.. by religious law) unclean. Per¬ 
sons touched or affected by any of these were to go to the synagogue and 
perform a purification ceremonial. woman was considered unclean (not 
CO be sexually approached) for fort)' days after bearing a son, eighty days 
after bearing a daughter,*^ In accord mth the Hiblical injunction (Gen. xvli, 
9-14), a boy was to be circumcised on his eighth day. This was represented 
as a sacrifice to, and a covenant with. Yahveli; but the prevalence of the cus¬ 
tom among Egyptians, Ethiopians. Phoenicians. Syrians, and Arabs suggests 
that it was a hygienic measure indicated iti a climate more favorable to sexual 
precocity and excitabilit)' than ro cleanliness; and this conclusion is rein¬ 
forced by the rabbinical command that no Jew should keep beyond twelve 
months an imcircumcLsed slave.*® 

The Talmud occasionally reads like a manual of home medicine rather 
than a ct«ic of religious laws; it had to be an encyclopedia of advice for its 
people. The Jew's of the fourth and fifth centuries, like most Mediterranean 
peoples, were slipping back into the medical superstitions and makeshifts of 
the isolated and the ^or; and a good deal of this popular and superstitious 
medicine entered into the Talmud. Nevertheless we find in the Babylonian 
Geniara excellent descriptions of the esophagus, larynx, trachea, lungs, me¬ 
ninges. and genitals; tumors of the lungs, cirrhosis of the liver, caseous degen¬ 
eration, and many other diseases arc accurately described; the rabbis note 
that flics and drinking cups may carry infection; *“ and hemophilia is recog¬ 
nised as an heredirary ailment making circumcision of the offspring inadvisa¬ 
ble. Mingled w'ith these ideas are magical formulas for exorcising demons 
supposed ro cause disease. 

The rabbis, like all of us, were e.xperts on diet. Dietary wisdom begins w ith 
the teeth. These should never be c.xtractcd, no matter how they ache.=^ for 
“if a man chews well with his reerb his feet will find strength.” k'cgctables 
and fruits, except the date, arc highly recommended. .Mear isa luxury, which 
only the well washed should have.^’* The animal is to be killed in such a way 
as to niinimize its pain, and draw the blood out of the meat; to eat flesli with 
blood is an abontination. Hence the slaughter of animals for food musT be 
left to trained persons, who wtill also examine the viscera to make sure that 
the animal is nor diseased. .Meat and milk, and dishes prepared with them, 
must nor be eaten at the same meal, or even placed near each other in the 
kitchen.^ The flesh of sw'ine is to be abhorred- Eat no eggs, onions, or garlic 
that have been left ovcmlght without ihcir shell or pccl.=^ Tat at stated houra 
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onlv'i “don't peck al! day like hens," ^ “More people die from ovcrcatinir 
than from undemourLshn^ent." “I’p to forty eating is beneficial; after that 
age, drinking is beneficiaL” .Moderation in drinking is better than total ab¬ 
stinence; H'inc is often a good medicine,®* and “there is nogladticss without 
it." *** Pursuing the subject of diet to its end, the rabbis argued that he “who 
prolongs his stay in a pri\y lengthens his years," and recommended a prayer 
of thanksEpviiig a ftcr every answer to natu re’s cal I “ 

They frowned upon asceticism, and counseled their people to enjoy the 
good things of life Avhere no sin was involved.'*' F.asrs Avcrc obligatorv at cer¬ 
tain periods and on some holy days; hut perhaps here too religion was used 
as a prod to health, The wisdom of the race bade the jew^ keep festival and 
make feast now .and then, despite the overtones of sorrow^and longing that 
sounded even in their joys. “On a festival a man must make glad his wife and 
household”; if ptissible he must outfit them with new ebthes-®^ The Sabbath 
—greatest of Jewish inventions-was apprctuly a burden in Talmudic days; 
the pious Jew was then expected to speak as little as possible, light no fire in 
bis home, and spend hours at the synagogue and in prayer. A long tractate 
discussed w'ith head-splitting hair-splitting just what might and what might 
not be done on the Sabbath. But the casuistry of the rabbis was directed to 
mitigating, rather than increasing, the terrors of piety. Their subtlety devised 
convincing reaiwns for doing ^vhat one had to Jo on the day of rest, .More¬ 
over the good Jew discovered a secret happiness in (jbserving the ancient 
Sabbath ritual. He began it with a little ceremony of “sanctification" (kid- 
dtish). Surrounded by his family and bis guests (for rhis was a favorite day 
for entertaining friends), he took a full cup of wine, pronounced a benedic¬ 
tion over it, drank, and pasicd die cup along for guests and wife and children 
to drink.Then he twik bread and blessed it, thanking the God “who bringeth 
forth bread from the earth ” and passed portions of it to all who shared ills 
table. .No fasting or nioiiming was permitted on the Sabbath. 

Many hoUdays divided the year, and gave new occasions for pious re¬ 
membrance or grateful rest. Fcsach, beginning on the fourteenth of Nisan 
(.April), commemorated through eight days the escape of the Jews from 
Egypt, In Biblical times it had been called the Feast of Unleavened Bread, be¬ 
cause the Jews had tied with the dough of their bread still unleavened; Tal¬ 
mudic time.s called ir Pesach, i.c.. Passover, because Yahveh, smiting the first¬ 
born of the Egyptians, “paiscd tiver" those houses wliosc doorposts had been 
sprinkled, by the Jewish occu|Mnts, with rbe blood of the lamb.®' C)n the first 
day t>f the feast the Jeu-s celebrated the Paschal meal (Seder); each father 
acred as leader of the sen icc for his garhered family, performed with them 
a ritual recalling those bitrer .Mosaic days, and passed on, by questions and 
answers, their treasured story' to the j'oung. At Pentecost, seven weeks after 
Passover, the feast of Shavuot celebrated the wheat harvest, and the revela¬ 
tion on .Mr. binai, t>n the first day of Tishri—the seventh tnunth of the cc- 
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cleaastical, the first monch of the Jewish civil year, corresponding roughly 
with the autumnal etjuinox—the Jews cclehratcd Rosh-ha-Shana, the Feast 
of the New Year and of the month’s new moon, and blew the ram’s horn 
(shofat) to commemorate the revealing of the 1 or ah, to call men to repent¬ 
ance. and to anticipate the happy day when such a blast would summon all 
the Jews of the world to worship their God in Jerusalem, From the eve of 
Rosh-ha-Shana to the tenth day of Tishri were penitential days; on all hut 
the ninth of those days pious Jews fasted and prayed j and on the tenth, Yoni- 
ba-Rippurim, the Oay of Atonement, from sunset to sunset, they were not 
to eat Or drink or wear shoes or labor or bathe or indulge in love; all day long 
they attended ser\'iccai in the synagogue, confessed and mourned their sins 
and those of their people, even from the worship of the Golden Calf. On the 
fifteenth day of Tishri esune Sukkoth, the Fciist of labemaclcs; for seven 
days the Jevv-s were supposed to live in booths, to commemorate the tents in 
which, it was said, their ancestors had slept during their fortv^ years’ sojourn 
in the wilderness. In the Dispersion a literal fulfillment of this old vintage or 
harv'cst festival offered difficulties, and the rabbis showed their good will by 
redefining siikka to mean almost anything that could sj inholize a habitation. 
On the twenty-fifth of the ninth month, Kislev {December), and for seven 
days thereafter, the festival of Hanukkah, or Dedication, recalled the purifi- 
cafion of the Temple by the Maccabees (i6; b.c.) after its defilement by 
.\ntiochus Epiphancs. And on the fourteenth of Adar (March) the Jew'S 
celebrated Purim (“lots”), the deliverance of their people from the wil^ of 
the Persian minister Ham an by Esther and Mordecai. Gifts and good wishes 
were exchanged in a |0yful and vinous feast; on that day, said Rab Raba, a 
man should drink until he could no longer distingu’ish between “Cursed be 
Hainan!” and “Cursed be Mordecai!” 

\Vc must not think of tliose Talmudic Jews as dour pessimists, sick with 
the pangs of despised talents, tossed about by the storms of doctrine, and lost 
in longing for their ravished fatherland. Amid dispersiem and oppression, 
atonement and poverty', they kept their heads erect, relished the tang and 
strife of life, the brief beauty of their burdened women, and the abiding 
splendor of earth and sky. “Every day,” said Rabbi Mcir. a man should 
\mer a hundred benedictions ” ^ And another said, for all of us: “To walk 
even four ells without Imwtng the head is an offense to Heaven; for is it not 
written, ‘Tiie w'hoic earth is full of His glory’?” 


3. Ethics of the Tahnnd 

The 'la I mud is not only an encyclopedia of Jewish history, theolo^, 
ritual, medicine, and folklore; it is also a treatise on agriculture, gardens, in¬ 
dustry', the professions, commerce,*' finance, taxation, property, slavery, m- 
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licritancc, theft, Jegal procedure, and penat law* To do the book justice it 
would be neeefflary' with polymathic wLsdtun to surtxy its judgments in aJl 
these fields. 

Tlie Talmud is above all a code of ethics, so different from the Christian, 
and so like the Moslem, that even a running acquaintance with it challenges 
the view of the Middle Ages as merely the story of ntedieval Chnstianity'. 
The three religions agreed in rejecting the practicabilit)' of a natural—non- 
religious—mo ra lit)'; roost men, they believed, can be persuaded to tolerable 
Ijchat'ior only by the fear of God. All three bsised their moral code on iden¬ 
tical conceptions: the all-seeing eye and all-recording hand of God, the di- 
xine authorship of the moral code, and the ultimate cqualb.aTion of virtue 
with happinejsby post-mortem punishments and rewards. In the two Semitic 
cultures law, as well as ethics, was inseparable from religion; no distinction 
V'as admitted between crime and sin, between civil and ecclesiastical law; 
every discreditable act is an offense against God, a profanation of His pres¬ 


ence and Holy Name. 

The three religions agreed further on certain elements of morality: the 
sanctity of the family and the home, the honor due to parents and the old, the 
loving care of children, and charity to all No people has surpassed the Jew's 
in the order of beauty of family life, to Judaisin. as in Islam, voluntary 
celibacy or childlessness was a major sin; “ to make a home and a family W'as 
a religious mandate*^ the first of the 613 precepts of the Law; “a childless 
person," saj-s a midrash“is accounted as dead.” Jew', Christian, and iMoslcm 
agreed that the adequate conrinuance of the group is endangered when the 
religious command to parentage loses its force. Under certain circumstances, 
hoxvever, the rabbis permitted family limitation, preferably by c<intraccp- 
tion. “Tlicre are three classes of women who should employ an alrsorbent: 
a minor, lest pregnancy should prove fatal; a pregnant woman, lest abortion 
should result; and a nursing mother, lest she become pregnant and prema¬ 
turely wean the child so that it dies.” 

Tlie Jews, like their contemporaries, were reluctant to have daughters, but 
rejoiced at the birth of a son; he, not she, could carry on the father's name, 
family, and property, and tend his grave; the daughter would marry into an¬ 
other, perhaps a distant, household, and be lost to her prents as soon as her 
rearing was complete. But once children came, the)' w'crc cherished w'ithout 
favoritism, and w ith a wise mixture of discipline and love. “If thou must 
strike a child,” said one rabbi, “do it with a shoestring”; “if one refrains 
from punishing a child,” says another, “it will end by becoming utterly de¬ 
praved,” Every sacrifice must be made to give the child an education—i.c*, 
to instruct the mind and train the character by a know'ledge of "the Law and 
the Prophets.” “The world is saved,” said a Hebrew proverb, “by the breath 
of school children”; the Shekinah, or divine presence, shines in their faces. 
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The child in turn must honor and protect the parents, under all conditions, m 
the end. 

Charirv' was an inescapable obligation. “Greater is he who practices char- 
tt>' titan*’ he who pcrfomis “all the sacrifices,”” Some Jews were nig¬ 
gardly, some were miserly, bur by and Litgc no other people has ever given 
as gcnerouslv as the Jews. The rabbis had to f{>rbid men to give more than a 
fifth of their propeny to charity; yet some were found, at their death, to 
have given half.'* *'6n Abba Umna’s face there was always a holy peace. 
He was a surgeon, but would never accept with his hands any payment for his 
service. He had a box placed in a comer of his consulting room, so that those 
who were able to pay could deposit wliac they wished . , . and chose who 
could nor afford to pay would not be slianied." Rah Huna, “when he sac 
down to a meal, would open the doors and e.vclaitn, ’Let whoever is in need 
enter and ear.’ ” Chama ben Ilai gave bread to all who sought it, and kept 
his hand in his purse when he walked abroad, so that none need hesitate to 
ask.^‘ But the 1 almud reproved conspicous gi\'ing, and counseled a modest 
secrecy: “He who dispenses charity in private is greater than .Moses,” “ 

To the institution of marriage the rabbis addressed all their learning and 
eloquence; on it and religion rested the w hole structure of Jewish life. They 
did not condemn the sexual appetite, but they feared its force, and labored to 
control it. Some advised that salt be eiiten with bread “to lessen the seminal 
fluid”; ** others felt that the only recourse against sexual temptation was hard 
work combined with study of the Torah. If this availed not, “let him go to a 
place where he k unknown, put on black clothes, and do what his heart de¬ 
sires; but let him not publicly profane the Name.*' A man should avoid any 
situation that may excite his passions; he should not talk much with women; 
and he “should never walk behind a u'oman along the road, not even his own 
wife,.,. A man should walk behind a lion rather than behind a woman.'* ** 
The delightful humor of the rabbis appears again in the story of Reb Ka- 
han. He 

was once selling ladies' biskcts when he was exposed to temptation. 

He pleaded with hLs tempter to let him off, and promised to rcnim. 

Bur instead of returning he went up to the roof of a hou.se and threw 
himself down. Before he reached the ground Elijah came and caught 
him, and reproached him AS'ith having brought him s distance of 400 
miles to save him from self-dcstniction.*^ 

The rabbis apparently felt that v'irginity is all right in its place, but that 
perpetual virginity is arrested development; in their view the supreme per¬ 
fection of a woman is perfect motherhood, as the supreme virtue of man is 
perfect fatherhood. Every father was urged to save and provide a dowry for 
each of liis daughters, and a marriage settlement for each son, lest their mar- 
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riagc be unhealthily debyctl. tarly inamage M'as tccoiiiiiicndcd—at fourteen 
for the girl, eighteen for the man. A girl might legally iiiaHT,' at twelve years 
and six months, a man at thirteen. Postponement of marriage was petmitted 
to sTudents engaged in the study of the Law. Some rabbis argued that a man 
should get his economic footing before marrving-“A man should first build 
a house, then plant a vineyard, then marry” but this was a minoriiy opin¬ 
ion, and perhaps involved no contradiction if the parents provided the ex¬ 
pected financial aid. The youth was ad\nsed to choose his mate not for her 
beauty but for her prospective qualities as a mother.** “Descend a step in 
choosing a wife, ascend a step in choosing a friend”; to marry a woman 
above on e's ran k is to invite con rumely. 

The Talmud, like rhe Old Testa men t and rhe Koran, allowed polv'gamy. 
“A man may mart)' as many wives as he pleases,” said one rabbi; but another 
passage in the same tractate limited the number to four; and a third reiiuired 
rhe husband, when taking a second wife, to give a divorce to rhe first wife if 
she should ask for it.** The institution of rhcTcvirare, by which a Jew was re¬ 
quired to marry his brother’s widow, presumed polygamy, and was probably 
due nor only to kindly sentiiiicnt but also to a desire for a high birxli rate in 
a communit)'^ which, like all ancient and medieval societies, suffered high 
niortaJiry. I laving allowed such freedom of mating for the man, rhe rabbis 
made adultery a capital crime. Some of them agreed with Jesus that “one may 
commit adultery' with the eyes”; some went further, savin?, “V'hoever 
regards even the little finger of a woman hath already sinned in his heart,” 
But Rab Areca was more humane: “A man will have a demerit in his record 

on Judgment Day for everything he beheld with his eyes and declined to 
enjoy*”** 

Divorce by mutual consent was allowed. The husband could be divorced 
only with his consent; the wife w ithout her consent. To divorce an adul¬ 
terous wife w-as mandatory, and divorce was recommended where the wife 
had remained childless ten years after marriage.*' The school of Shammai had 
allowed the husband to pur away his wife only for adultery; the school of 
Millel allowed it if the husband found in her “anything unseemly,” HiUers 
view prevailed in the Talmudic periotl; and Akiba went so far as to sav that 
a husband “may divorce his wife if he finds another wnan more beauri- 
liiL A man might, without surrendering the marriage settlement, divorce 
“a woman who transgresses Jewish law, such as going in public with uncov¬ 
ered head, spinning in the street, or coni ersing with all sorts of men”; or “a 
loud-voiced woman-i,e., one who talks in her house and her neighbors can 
hear what she sa^-s.” ** Desertion by the husband gave no ground for di¬ 
vorce.** Some rabbis permitted the w ife to ask the court for divorce from a 
cruel, impotent, or unsrilllng husband, or one who did not support her prop¬ 
erly,** or was imumcd. »r stank,*^ The rabbis did something to discourage 
divorce by requiring complex legal formalities, and, in all but a few cases, the 
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forfeiture of both dowry and. marriage settlement to the wife, “The very 
altar sheds rears,” said Rdbbi Elca? 4 r, “on him who divorces the wife of his 
youth.” 

All in all, Talmudic Jaw, like the Mohammedan, \ras inati-imidc law, and 
favored the male so strongly as to suggest, in the rabbis, a very terror of 
woman's power. Like the Christian Fathers, they blamed her for extinguish¬ 
ing the “Soul of the World" through Eve’s intelligent curiosity. They con¬ 
sidered woman “light-minded,” ** and yet admitted in her an instinctive 
wisdom missing in man.’“ They deplored the luijiiacity of women at great 
lenfrth (“Ten measures of speech descended to the world; women took nine, 
men one” *®*); they condemned their addiction to the occulr,^*^* to rouge and 
k<>hL’“ They approved of a man spending generously on his wife’s raiment, 
but u'ished she would beautify herself for her husband rather than for other 
mcn.‘®‘ In law, according to one rabbi, “a hundred women are equal to only 
one witness.” Their pro}>eiTy rights uxre as limited in the 1 almud as in 
eighteenth-century England; their earnings, and the income from any prop¬ 
erty they might own, belonged to their hushands.'^ \^"oinan's place was in 
the home. In the utopian “Days of the Messiah,” said a hopeful rabbi, woman 
“will bear a cliilJ every day.” “A man who has a bad wife will never see 
the face of hell.” On the other hand no man is so rich, said Akiba, as one 
who has a wife noted for her good deeds.*®* “Evervthing derives from the 
woman,” says a midra.sh/*'* According to Hebrew proverbs: “All the bless¬ 
ings of a household conie through the wife; therefore should her husband 
honor her.... Let men beware of causing women to weep; God counts their 


In the most delightful part of the Talmud, the little treatise Pirkc Aboth, 
an unknown editor gathered the maxims of the great rabbis of the last two 
centuries before, and the first two centuries after, Christ. .Many of these 
apothegms praise wisdom, and some define it. 

Ben Zonia said: YVlio is wise? He who leams from cverj' man. -.. 

Who is mighty? tie who subdues his (eril) inclination.... He that 
[uleih his spirit is Letter chan lie that taketh a cit)'. VMio is ricli? He 
who rejoices in his lot.... WTicn thou eatest of the labor of thy hands, 
happy shalt thou be..,. VY^ho is honored? He wJio honors his fellow 
mcn,'**“ ... Despise nut any man, nor anything; for there is no man 
that has not his hour, and there is nothing that has not its place.”’*.., 

All my davs 1 grew up among the wgqs, and 1 have found nothing 
better for a person than silence.. 

Rabhi Eleazar used to say: One whose wisdom exceeds his deeds 
may be compared to a tree whereof the branches arc many and the 
roots fcw% so that when the w^inds come it is uprooted and turned 
upon its face,.,. But one whose deeds exceed his wisdom may be 
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comparcd ro a tree whereof the hranches arc few and the roots many, 
so that even if all the winds in the world blow’ upon it they move it 
not from its place*”® 


IV. LIFE AND THE LAW 

The Talmud is not a wort of art. The task of reducing the thought of a 
thousand years into a coherent system proved too much even for a hundred 
patient rabbis. Several tractates are obanouslv in the wrong seder or order; 
several chapters arc in the wrong tractate; subjects arc taken up, dropped, 
and lawlessly resumed. It is not the product of deliberadrm, it is the dclibera- 
non itself; all views arc recorded, and contradictions are often left unre¬ 
solved; it is as if we had crossed fifteen cenmries to eavesdrop on the most 
inrimatc discussions of the schools, and heard Akiba and .Mcir and Jehuda 
Hanasi and Rab in the bear of their debates. Remembering that we ate intcr- 
lopets, chat these men and the others have had their casual words snatched 
from their mouths and cast into uncalculated contexts and sene hurtling 
down the years, we can forgive the casuistry, sophistry, legends, astrology, 
demonology, supeistidon, magic, miracles, numerology, and revelatory 
dreams, the Pelion on Ossa of argument crowning a web of fantasy', the con¬ 
solatory’ vanity forever healing frustrated hope. 

If we resent the stringency of these laws, the intrusive minuteness of these 
reguladons, the Oriental severity of punishment for their violadon, we must 
not take the matrer too much ro heart; the Jews made no pretense to keeping 
all these commandments, and the rabbis winked on every other page at the 
gap between their counsels of perfection and the stealthy frailties of men. “If 
Israel should properly observe a single Sabbath." said a cauduus rabbi, "the 
Son of David w'ould come immediately.'’ The Talmud was not a code of 
laws requiring strict obedience; it was a record of rabbinical opinion, gath¬ 
ered for the guidance of leisurely piety. The untutored masses obeyed only 
a choice few of the precepts of the Law. 

There was in the Talmud a strong emphasis on ritual; but that was in pre 
the Jew's reacdon to the attempts of Church and state to make him abandon 
his Law; the rinial was a mark of identity, a bond of unity and conrinuity, a 
badge of defiance to a never-forgiving world. Here and there, in these 
rw'enty volumes, we find words of hatred for Chrisrlanlty; but tlicv were for 
a Christianity that had forgotten the gentleness of Christ; that persecuted the 
adherents of the Laxv that Christ had bidden His followers to fulfill; and that 
had, in the view of the rabbis, abandoned the monotheism which w’as the in¬ 
alienable essence of die ancient faith. Amid these ceremonial complexities 
and controversial barbs we find hundreds of sage counsels and psycholocical 
insights, and occasional pssages recalling the majesty of the Old Testament 
or the mystical tenderness of the New. The whimsi^l humor characteristic 
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of the Jew li^litcns the burden of the long lesson. So one r^bbi tells how 
Moses entered incognito Into Akiba’s classroom, sat in the last row, and roar- 
veSed at the many laws derived by the great teacher from the Mosaic code, 
and of which its amanuensis had never dreamcil.*'' 

For 1400 j'ears the Talmud was the core of Jewish education. Seven hours 
a day, through seven years, the Hebrew youth pored over Ir. recited it, sank 
it into his mcniorv by sound and sight; and like the Confucian classics simi¬ 
larly memorized, it formed mind and character by the discipline of its study 
and the deposit of its lore. The method of teaching was not by mere recita¬ 
tion and repetition; it was also by disputation between master and pupil, be¬ 
tween pupil and pupil, and the application of old laws to the circumstances 
of the new day. The result was a sharpness of tnrenect, a retentivencss of 
nicmorv'. that ^vc the Jew an advantage in many iphercs ret^uiring clarity, 
coincentration, jjersiscence, and exactitude, while at the same tinve it tended 
to narrow the range and freedom of the Jewish mind. 1 he Talmud tamed the 
c.\'citable nature of the Jew; it checked his individoalism, and molded him to 
6delit)' and sobrictj- in his family and his community. Superior minds may 
have been hampered by the “yoke of the Law," but the Jews as a whole were 
sav^d. 

The Talmud can never be understood except in terms of history, as an or¬ 
igan of survival for a people exiled, destitute, oppressed, and in danger of utter 
disinregrarion. M'hat the Prophets liad done to uphold the Jewish spirit in the 
Babylonian Captivity, tlie rabbis did in this wider dispersion. Pride had to be 
regained, order had to be established, faith and morals maintained, health of 
body and mind rebuilt after a shattering experience.”® Through this heroic 
discipline, this rerooting of the uprooted Jew in bis own tradition-stability 
and unity were restored through continents of wandering and centuries of 
grief. The Talmud, as Heine said, was a portable Fatherland; wliercver Jews 
were, even os fearful enclaves in alien lands, they could put thcnt-selvcs again 
into their own world, and live with their Prophets and rabbis, by bathing 
their minds and hearts in the ocean of the Law, Xo wonder they loved this 
book, to us more undulant and diverse than a hundred Montalgncs. They 
preserved even fragments of it with fierce affection, took their turns in read¬ 
ing snatches of the eiiomious manuscript, paid great sums, in later cennirics, 
to have it primed in all its fullness, wept when kings atid pojies and parlia¬ 
ments banned or confiscated or burned it, rejoiced to hear Rcuchlin and 
Erasmus defend it, and made it, even to our own time, the most precious pos¬ 
session of their temples and their homes, the refuge, solace, and prison of the 
Jewish soul. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Medieval Jews 

565-1300 


E. THE ORIENTAL COM.MUNTTIES 

I SRAEL now had a law, buT no state; a boolc, but no home. To 614 Jerusa¬ 
lem was a Christian rill 629, Persian; rill 657, again Christian- then, 
till 1099, a Moslem provincial capital. In that year the Cmsadcrs besieged 
Jerusalem; the Jews joined the .Moslems in its defense; when it fell, the surviv¬ 
ing Jews were driven into a synagogue, and were burned to death.’ A rapid 
growth of Palcsrinian Jewry foUow-ed the recapture of Jerusalem by Sidadin 
in 11 By; and Sakdin’s brother, the Sultan al-Adil, welcomed the 300 rabbis 
who in I j r I fled from England and France. Fiftv'-rwo years later, liowever, 
Nachmanides found there a mere handful of Jews; - the I loly City had be¬ 
come oveiAvhcImlngly iMohammedan. 

Despite conversions and occadonal persecutions, Jews remained numerous 
in .Moslem Syria, Babylonia and Persia, and developed a vigorous 

economic and cultural life. In their internal affairs they continued, as under 
the Sasanian kings, to enjoy self-government under their exilarch and the 
directors of their rabbinical academies. The cxilarch was accepted by the 
caliphs as the head of all the jews in Babylonia, Armenia, Turkestan, Persia, 
and Yemen; according to Benjamin of Tudela all subjects of the caliphs were 
required "to rise in the presence of the Prince of the Captivity and to salute 
him respectfully." * The office of C-Kilarch was hereditary- in one famly, 
which traced its lineage to David; it was a political rather than a spiritual 
power; and its efforts to control the rabbinate led to its decline and fall. After 
762 the directors of the academies elected and dominated the cxilarch. 

The rabbinical colleges at Sum and Pumbeditha provided religious and 
intellectual leadership for the Je^vs of Islam, and in less degree for those of 
Chtistendom. In 6jS the Caliph Ali freed the academy of Sura from the juris¬ 
diction of the exiiarch; thereupon its head, Mar-Isaac, took the title Gaon, or 
ExMlJenty-, and inaugurated the Gaonate, the epoch of the Gconini in Baby¬ 
lonian religion and scholarship.* As the college of Pumbeditha rose in reve¬ 
nues and dignity from its proximity to Baghdad, its directors also assumed 
the title of Gaon. From the seventh to the eleventh centuiy, questions in 
Talmudic law were addressed to these Geonim from all the Je\vish world; 
and their retponsa created a new legal literature for Judaism. 
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The rise of the Gcoitim coincided with—perhaps in some measure It was 
necessitated by—a heresy that no\i' shook and divided Oriental Jewry. In 
762, when the Exilarch Solomon died, his nephew Anan ben David stood hi 
line for the succession^ but the heads of Siira and Punibeditha, discarding the 
hereditary principle, installed as exilarch Anan’s younger brother Chananya. 
Anan denounced the two Gconini, lied to Palestine, established his own syn¬ 
agogue, and called upon Jews everywhere to reject the Talmud and obey 
only the law of the Pentateuch. This was a return to the position of the Sad- 
ducecs; it corresponded to the repudiation of the “traditions,” and exaltation 
of die Koran, bv the ShU sect in Islam, and to the Protestant abandonment of 
Catholic traditions for a return to the Gospels. Anan went further, and re¬ 
examined the Pentateuch in a commentarj'^ tliat marked a bold advance in the 
critical study of the Biblical text. He protested against the changes that the 
Talmudic rabbis had made in the Mosaic Law by their adaptive inrerprem- 
dons, and insisted on the strict fulfillment of the Pentateuch decrees; hence 
liis followers received the nam e of Qaraites •—“adherents of the text.” ,\nan 
praised Jesus as a holy man who had xvished to set aside not the written Law 
of Moses but only the oral Lau' of the scribes and the Pharisees; Jesus, in 
Anan’s view, had aimed not to found a new religion but to cleanse and 
strengthen Judaism.^ The Qaraites became numerous in Palestine, Egypt, and 
Spain; they declined in the twelfth century, and only a vanishing remnant 
surtdves in Turkey, South Russia, and Arabia, Qaraites of the ninth century, 
presumably influenced by the .Mutardlites of Islam, abandoned Anan’s prin¬ 
ciple of literal interpretation, and proposed that the resurrection of the body, 
and certain physical descriptions of God in the Bible, should be taken with a 
metaphorical grain of Kilt. The orthodox “Rabbanite” Jews, reverting to lit¬ 
eralism in their turn, insisted, like orthodox .Moslems, that phrases like "God’s 
hand” or “God sitting down” were to be taken literally; sonic expositors cal¬ 
culated the precise measure men ts of God’s body, members, and beard,* A few 
Jewish freethinkers, like Chivi al-Balchi, rejected even the Pentateuch as a 
binding JawJ It was in this environment of economic prosperity, religious 
freedom, and lively debate that Judaism produced its first famous medieval 
philosopher. 

Saadia ben Joseph al-Fayyumi u'as bom at Dibz, a village of the Faiyum, 
in 892. He grew up in Egypt, and married there. In 915 he migrated to Pal¬ 
estine, then to Babylonia. He must have been an apt student and sound 
teacher, for at the 3 outhful age of thirty-six he was made Gaon or director 
of the college at Sura. Perceiving the inroads that Qaiaism and skepticism had 
made upon'orthodox Judaism, he set himself the same task that the viatakal- 
iimun had undertaken in Islam-to demonstrate the full accord of the tradi¬ 
tional faith uHth reason and history. In his brief life of fifty yeara Saadia 
produced-mosriy in Arabic-a mass of writings rivaled only by those of 

■ From Anmaic for frupii to read; cf. Qsirm. 
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Alainiunidcs in the record of medieval Jewish rhoughi. His Agnfa, an Ara¬ 
maic dictionary of Hebrew, founded Hebrew philology; his Kitah al-Ltigah, 
or Book of Language, is rhe oldest known grammar of the Hebrew tongue; 
his Arabic translation of the Old Testament remained to our time the version 
used by Arabic-speaking jew^; his several commentaries on books of the 
Bible rank him as '‘perhaps the greatest Bible commentator of all time”; ^ his 
Kitab al-Amanat, or Book of Fbihsophical Doctrhtes md Beliefs (933), is 
the Sjornna contra GentUes of Jc^vish thcologv. 

Saadia accepts both revelation and rradition, the written and the oral Law; 
but he also accepts reason, and proposes to prove by reason the truth of re\'c- 
larion and tradition. Wherever the Bible clearly contradicts reason, we may 
assume that the passage is not meant to be taken literally by adult minds. An- 
rhrojmmorphic descriptions of the deity are to be understood metapKori- 
calh'; God is not like a man. The order and bw of the world indicate an 
intelligent creator. It is unreasonable to suppose that an intelligent God 
vvould fail to reward virtue, but obv'iou^y virtue is not always rewarded in 
this life; consequently there must be another life, which will redeem rhe ap 
parent in)ustice of this one. Perhaps the sufferings of the virtuous here arc 
punishments for their occasional sins, so that they may enter paradise at once 
when they die; and the earthly triumphs of the wicked are rewards for their 
incidental virtues, so that... But even those who achieve the liighcst drtuc, 
prosperity, and happiness on earth feel in their hearts that there is a better 
state than this one of indefinite possibitirics and limited fulfillments; and how 
could a God intelligent enough to create so marvelous a world allow such 
hopes ro form in the soul if they were never m be realbcd? “ Saadia took a 
leaf or tw'o from Moslem theologians, and followed their methods of exposi¬ 
tion, even, now .'ind then, the details of their argument. In turn his work per¬ 
meated the Jewish world, and influenced Maimonidcs. 'AV'erc it not for 
Saadia," said ben Mairaon, “the Torah w'ould almost have disappeared.” 

It must be admitted that Saadia was a man of some acerbity', and that his 
quarrel with the Lxilarch David ben Zakkai injured Babylonian Jewry, In 
930 David excommunicated Saadia, and Saadia excommunicated I^vid. In 
940 Dat'id died, and Saadia appointed a new exilarch; but this appointee was 
assassinaced by Moslems on the ground that he had disparaged Mohammed. 
Saadia appointed the victim's son to succeed him, whereupon this youth also 
was slain. The discouraged Jews decided to leave the office unfilled; and in 
942 the Babylonian cxilarcliatc closed its career of seven centuries. In that 
year Saadb died, llic disinregrarion of the Baghdad caliphate, the establish¬ 
ment of Egypt, North .Africa, and Spain as independent Moslem states, 
weakened the bonds berween Ariaric, African, and F.uropcan Jewr\'. The 
Babylonian Jews shared in the economic decline of Eastern Islam after the 
tenth centurj!'; the college of Sura dosed its doors in 1034, that of Pumbeditha 
four years later; and in 1040 the Gaonate came to an end. I’lic Crusades f ur- 
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thcr isolaicd rhc BabyJoniaD from the Eg^''ptlan :ind European Jews; and 
after the Mongol sack of Baghdad in 1158 die Babylon bn Je^'ish community 
alinoist disappeared from histaty. 

Long Ijcforc these cafastrophes many Oriental Jews had migrated to fur¬ 
ther Asia, Arabia, Egypt, North Afrieii, and Europe. Ceylon had 13,000 
Hebrews in 1165; ” several Jewish communities in Arabia survived the Iios- 
tility of Mo hammed; when Amr comjucrcd Egypt in 641 he reported "40,- 
000 tributary” (taxpaying) Jews in Alexandria, As Cairo spread its prolif¬ 
erations, its Jewish population, orthodox and Qaraite, increased. The 
h^’prian Jews enpyed self-govertmie nt in mtemal aifaiis under their Tiagid, 
or prince; they rose to wealth in commerce and to a high place in the adntin- 
istration of the Moslem state.*' In 960, according to a tradition, four rabbis 
sailed from Bari in Italy; their vessel was captured by a Spanish Moslem ad¬ 
miral, and they were sold into slavery; Rabbi Moses and his son Chaitoch at 
Cordova, Rabbi Shemaria at Alexandria, Rabbi Hushiel at Qairw'an. Each 
rabbi, we are told, was freed, and founded an academy in the city where be 
had been sold. It is usually assumed, but nor certain, that they were scholars 
from Sura; in any ease they brought the learning of Eastern Jewry to the 
West, and while Judaism declined in Asia it entered upon Its halcyon days in 
Egypt and Spain. 


n, THE EITIOPRAX COMAfUXITIES 

Jews made their w'ay into medieval Russia from Babylonia and Persia 
through TransoxLtna and the Caucasus, and up the Black Sea coast from Asia 
Minor through Oinstandnopie. In that capital, and in rite Byzantine realm, 
the Jews enjoyed a harassed prosperity from the eighth to the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Greece had several substantial Jewish communities, notably at Thebes, 
where their silk manufactures earned higlv repute. Up through Thessaly, 
Thrace, and Macedonia the Jew's migrated Into the Balkans, and followed the 
Oanuhe into Hungary, A handful of Hebrew merchants came to Poland 
from Germany in the tenth centur)\ Jews had been in Germany since pre- 
Christian times. In the ninth centuf)' there were considerable Jewish settle¬ 
ments at Meta, S|X!ycr, Mainz, Worms, Strasbourg, Frankfort, and Cologne. 
These groups were too busy and mobile with commerce to contribute much 
to cultural history; however, Gershom ben Jchuda (960-1018) founded a 
rabbinical academy at iVlain/, wrote a Hebrew commentary on the Talmud, 
and acquired such authority that German Jewry addressed to him, rather 
than to the Gconim of Babylonia, their quesHons on Talmudic bw. 

There were Jews in England in 691.’* Many more came in with William 
the Conqueror, and were at first protected by the Norman rulersas providers 
of capital and collectors of revenue. Their communities in London, Nor- 
w'ich, York, and other English centers were outside the jurisdiction of the 
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local authorities, and were subject only to the king. This legal isolation wid¬ 
ened the barrier between Christian and Jew, and played a part in the pogroms 
of the twelfth centuty'. 

Gaul had had Jewish merchants from the time of Caesar. By ftoa there 
were Jewish colonies in all the major cities. The Merovingian kings perse¬ 
cuted them with pious ferocity; Chilpcric ordered them all to accept Christi¬ 
anity or have their eyes tom out (581).’* Charlemagne, while maintaining 
discriminacory laws against the Jews, protected them as useful and enterprise 
ing farmers and craftsmen, merchants, doctors, and Hnancicts, and employed 
a Jew as his personal physician. In 787, according to a disputed tradition, he 
brought the Kalonymos family from Lucca to Mainz to encourage Jewish 
scholarship in the Frank realm. In 797 he sent a Jew as interpreter or as drago¬ 
man with an embassy to Ifartm al-Rashid. Louis the Pious favored the Jews 
as Stimulators of commerce, and appointed a ttta^hter ludaeontjn to guard 
their rights. Despite hostile legends, legal disabilities, and occasional minor 
persecutions, the Jew's enjoyed in France in the ninth and tenth centuries a 
degree of prosperity and peace hardly known again by the Jews of Europe 
before the French Revolution.*’ 

All through Italy there were little Jewish enclaves, from Trani to Venice 
and Milan. Jews u'ere especially numerous in Padua, and may have influenced 
the growth of Averroisin in the university there. Salcmu, home of the first 
medieval school of scientific medicine in Latin Qiristendom, contained 600 
jews,** several of them noted physiciams. The Emperor Frederick 11 had 
Jewish scholars at his court in Foggb, and Pope Alexander III (1159-81) had 
several Jews in high position in his household; but Frederick joined with 
Pope Gregory tX in oppressive measures against the Jews of Italy. 

The Spanish Jc\vs called themselves Sephardi nt, and traced their origin to 
the royal tribe of Judah." After the conversion of King Recared (586-601) 
to orthodox Christianity the Visigothic government united with the power¬ 
ful hierarchy of the Spanish Church to make life less attractive to the Jews, 
They were excluded from public office, and were forbidden to marry Chris¬ 
tians or have Christian slaves. King Sisebut ordered all Jews to accept Chris¬ 
tianity or emigrate (613); his successor repealed this decree, but the Council 
of Toledo of 633 ruled that those Jews w'ho had submitted to baprisnt and 
then returned to Judaism should be separated from their children and sold 
into slavery . King Chintila renewed Sisebut's decree (638); and King Egica 
prohibited Jewish ownership of land, and any business transaction between 
Christian and Jew (695). When the Moors and Arabs invaded the peninsula 
(711) the Jews helped them at every turn. 


■ S^phwrad b the fume ipplicci in the Rook ai Otuiluh (i, la) to n regtun, presumably Aiia 
Miimr, to which some Jem were deported by Ncbuchadrcj^car ffg? the wi^rd wm htet 
applied TO Spiin. The of Germany were loosely called Ashkcfia^im riircHjjjh thtlt sup¬ 
posed deii^tkm ftotn A^kcna?^ graindson of japhetfi (Geti. 
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The conquerors, ro repopulaic the bnil. invited irmnigndon; 50,000 Jews 
cranie from Asia and Africa;some towns, like Lucena, were inhabited almost 
wholly by Jews. Freed from economic disabilities, the Jeu^s of .Moslem Spain 
spread into every field of agriculture, industty, finance, and the professions. 
They adopted the dres's, language, and cusronis of the Arabs, garbed them¬ 
selves in turbans and silk robes, rode in carriages, and were hardly distin¬ 
guishable from their Semitic cousins. Several Jews became court physicians, 
and one of these ivas made adviser to the greatest of the caliphs of ^rdova. 

Hasdai ibn Shaprut (915^-70) was to Abd-er-Rahman III what Nizam aJ- 
.Mulk in the next centurj'' would be to .Malik Shah. Bom in the wealthy and 
cultured Ibn Ezra family, bis father taught him Hebrew, Arabic, and Latin^ 
he studied medicine and other sciences at Cordova, cured the Caliph's ail¬ 
ments, and showed such wide knowledge and good judgment in politics that 
he was appointed to the diplomatic staff, apparently at the age of twenty- 
five. He was entr usted with ever lai^er responsibilities over the financial and 
commercial life of the state. Me had no official titles the Caliph hesitated to 
arouse resentnicnt by making him officially vizier; bur Hasdai performed his 
many functions with such tact that he won the good will of Arabs, Jews, and 
Christians alike. He encouraged learning and literature, provided students 
with scholarships and books, and gathered about him a salon of poets, savants, 
and philosophers. 'When he died, .\ioslems vied with Jews in honoring Ills 
memory. 

There were similar, if lesser, figures, elsewhere in Moslem Spain. At Seville 
al-M uramid invited to his court the scholar and astronomer Isaac ben Baruch, 
gave him the title of Prince, and made him head rabbi of all the Jewish con¬ 
gregations there,’^ At Granada Samuel Halevi ibn Naghdcla rivaled the 
power and wisdom, and exceeded the learning, of Hasdai ibn Shaprut. Bom 
(993) and reared in Cordova, he combined the study of the Talmud with that 
of Arabic literature, and both with the selling of spices. \^’lien Cordova fell 
ro the Berbers he moved to Malaga, and there added to his modest income by 
composing letters for petitioners to King Habbus of Granada, Struck with 
the calligraphy and diction of these letters, the King's vizier visited Samuel, 
took him to Granada, and installed him in the Alhambra as his sccretaiy. Soon 
Samuel w^asalso his adviser, and the vizier said that “when Samuel gave coun¬ 
sel the voice of God was heard,” Dying, the vizier recommended Samuel as 
his successor; and in 1027 Samuel became the only Jew openly to hold the 
office and name of vizier in a Moslem state; this was the more feasible in Gra¬ 
nada, w'herc half the population in the eleventh century was Jewish.^® The 
Arabs soon applauded the choice, for under Samuel the little state floiirished 
financially, pdidcally, and culturally. Me himself was a scholar, poet, as¬ 
tronomer, mathematician, and linguist, knowing seven tongues; he wrote 
(chiefiv in I lebrew) twenty' treatises on granimar, several volumes of poetry 
and philosophy, an introduction to the Talmud, and an anthology of Elebrew 
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lircranirc. He stirred his fortune with other poets, ciiue to the rescue of the 
poet and philosopher tbn Gabirol, Hnanced young snidents, and contributed 
to Jewish communities in three continentSv 'While virier to the King he was 
also rabbi to the Jews, and lectured on the Talmud. His grateful people con¬ 
ferred upon him the title of Nagid-Prince (in Israel). When he died {1055) 
he was succeeded as vizier and Nagid by his son Joseph ibn Nagbdela. 

Those centuries—the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth—were the golden age of 
Spanish Jewry, the happiest and most fruitful period in medieval Hebrew 
history. When Moses ben Ghanoch (d. 965), one of the Bari was 

ransomed in Cordova, he organised there, wdtb Hasdai’s help, an academy 
that soon acquired the intclkctual leadership of the Jewish w'orld. Similar 
schools w'crc opened at Lucena, Toledo, Barcelona, Granada . . . ; and 
whereas the schools of Elastem Jctvry had almost conbned themselves to re- 
bgious etiucation, these gave instruction also in literature, music, mathemat¬ 
ics, astronomy, medicine, and philosophy.’'' Such education gave to the 
upper half of the Jewish population in Spain a breadth and depth of culture 
and refinement nt that rime equaled only by their Moslem, Byzantine, and 
Chinese contemporaries. It w'as then a disgrace for a man of wealth or politi¬ 
cal position to he unacquainted with history, science, philosophy, and 
poetry." A Jewish aristocracy took form, graced by beautiful women; per¬ 
haps it was too keenly conscious of its superiority, but it redeemed its pride 
by its sense that good birth and fortune are an obligation to generosity and 
excellence. 

The decline of Spanish Jewry might be dated from the fall of Joseph ibn 
Naghdela. He served the king almost as ably as his father had done, hut not 
w'ich the modest tact that had reconciled a populatioit half Moorish to be 
ruled by a Jew. He took all power in his hands, dressed as royally as the king, 
and laughed at the Koran; gossip called him an atheist. In 1066 the Arabs and 
Berbers revolted, crucified Joseph, massacred 4000 Jews in Granada, and 
plundered their homes. The remaining Jews ^ve^e compelled to sell their 
lands and emigrate. Twenty years later the Almoravids came from Africa, 
aflame with orthodoxy; and the long honc>'moon of Spanish Atoslems and 
jews w*as ended. A .Mohammedan theologian announced that the Jews had 
promised Mohammed to accept Islam at the end of 500 years after the Hegira, 
if by that time their expected .Messiah had not come; the five centuries wxrc 
up in 1107 by Mohammedan reckoning; the F.mir Yusuf demanded the con¬ 
version of all the Jew's in Spain, but excu.scd them on payment of an enormous 
sum into his treasury'." When rhe Almohads replaced the Almoravids as 
rulers of Morocco and Moslem Spain (1148), they gave the Jews and the 
Christians the same choice that King Sisehui had allow ed the Jew's 535 years 
before-apostasy or exile. Many Jews pretended conversion to Islam; many 
followed the Christians into northern Spain, 

There, at first, they found a royal tolerance as magnanimous as that which 
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they had enjoyed for four ccnrurics under Islam. Alfonso \n and V'^II of 
Castile treated the Jews well, tnadc Jew and Cbrisdan equal before the law, 
and sternly repressed an anti-Semitic outbreak in Toledo (rioj), where 
there were then 7 : ,000 Jews.^ A like entente between the mother and daugh¬ 
ter religions prevailed for a ccnmrj' in Aragoiu indeed King James 1 invited 
Jews CO settle in Alajorca, Catalonia, and \'a]encia, and in many cases gave 
Jewish sctrlers free homes and lands.” In Barcelona they dominated com¬ 
merce in the t^velfth centurv, and owned a third of the soil."* The Jews of 
Christian Spain were severely raxed, but they prospered, and enjoyed inter¬ 
nal autonomy, IVade Bowed freely bct\veen Christian, Jew, and Alonr^ the 
three exchanged gifts on holidays; now and then a king concrihuted to a 
synagogue building fund.^ From 10S5 even to 1492, Jews could be found 
in high public ofHce in Spanish Christian states as fiscal agents and diplomats, 
sometimes as ministers.'* During the nvclfth and thirteenth, centuries the 
Christian clergy joined in this Cltristian amity.-'* 

The hrstoutbreak of intolerance was among the Jews tlicmselvcs. In 1149 
Jehuda ibn Ezra, steward of the palace to Alfonso VII of Leon and CastiJc, 
turned the powers of his master's government against the Qaraite Jews of 
Toledo; the details arc unknown, but from that time the once numerous 
Spanish Qaraires are heard of no more.™ In izii some Christian crusaders 
cntcrcil Spain to Itclp free it from the Moors; for the most part they treated 
the Jews well; one group attacked the Jew's of Toledo and killed many of 
them; but the Chrisdam of the city rose to the defense of their fellow dtkens, 
and stopped the persecution.®* Alfonso X of Castile included anti-judaic leg¬ 
islation in his law code of 1265, but the code was not put into eflect till 1348; 
meanwhile Alfonso employed a Jewish physician and treasurer, presented to 
the Jews of Seville three mosques to be turned into synagogues,*^ and basked 
in the splendor diat Jewish and Moslem scholarship shed upon his genial 
reign. In 1276 the military enterprises of Pedro III of Aragon required insuf¬ 
ferable taxes; his finance minisier and several other officials were Jews; a re¬ 
volt of nobles and cldcs against the monarchy compelled the King to dismiss 
his Jewish aides, and to confirm a resolution of the Cortes (12S3) agaiast 
further employnicnt of Jews in the government. The era of toleration ended 
when the ecclesiastical Council of Zamora (1313) decreed the imposition of 
the badge, the segregation of the Jewish from the Chrisrian population, and 
3 ban a^inst tlic entploy ment of Jewish physicians by Christians, or of Chris¬ 
tian servants by Jews.®* 
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ITL JEWISH LIFE m CHRISTENDOM 

L Govemmcju 

Ejcccpting Palermo and a few towns m Spain^ the cities of medieval Cliris- 
tendom required no segregation of their Jewish population* UsualK% how¬ 
ever, the jews lived in a voluntary isolation for social convcnicncet physical 
securii:)% and religious unit)\ The synagogue was the geographical, socials 
and economic center of the Jewish quarter, ami dre%^' nu*sc Jewish dwellings 
toward it. nwre was in crmscquence much overcro\vding, to the denriment 
of puhlic and private sanitation. In Spain the Hebrew sections contained 
handsome residences as well as hovels and tenements; in the rest of Eur<ipe 
they verged on slunis/^ 

Allowing for the universally greater influence of the rich jn elections and 
appointmenEs^ the Jewish coimnunities were scmiJcmocratic enclaves in a 
monarchical world. Tlie taxpaying nienibcrs of a congregation chose the 
rabbis and officers of the synaguguc. A small group of elected elders sat as a 
Beth Dm or communal court; this levied taxes, fixed prices, adtuinistercd 
justice, issued ordinances-not alu'ays observed—on Jewish diet, dancing, 
morals, and dress, Ir was empowered to try Jewish offenders against Jewish 
law, and had executive officers to carry our its decrees* Penalties ranged from 
fines to excommunication or banishment* Capiinvl punishment was rarely^ 
within the power or custom of the Rt^th Dm; in iis stc^id the Jewish court 
used the herein nr full excommunication—a ma|cscic and frightening cere¬ 
mony tjf charges, curses, and candles extinguished one by one as a symbol of 
the culprit's spiritual death. The Jews, like the Chrdsrians. used excnmniunU 
carion nxi frequently, so that in both faiths it lost its terror and effectiveness. 
The rabbis, like the Church, prosecuted heretics. out!aw ed therUt and on rare 
txrcositms burned their books." 

Normally the Jewish community w^ nor subject to local authority. Its 
only master was the king; him ir paid liberally for a charter prorecringits re¬ 
ligious and economic rights; later it paid the liberated communes to confimt 
ics autonomy. The Jc^vs* however, were subjicct to ihe bw of the state, and 
made it a principle to obey it; '*the ksv of the kingdom is law/' said the Tal¬ 
mud.* *Tray for the welfare of the government.” said another passage^ 
“since bur for fear thereof men would swallow one another alive,'' ^ 

The state bid upon the Jc^^ a poll or head tax. property taxes running up 
to 3 and taxes on meat, wine, lewclrv^ imports, and exports; in addition 
it required **vo1untaty^* contributinns from them to help finance a war^ a 
coronation, or a royal ^‘progress” or tour. The English Jcu-s, numherinjr in 
the nvctfrh century one quarter of one per cent of the popubrion. paid eight 
per cent of the national raxes. They raised a founh of the levy for the cnesade 
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of Richard I, and donated 5000 marks toward his ransom from German cap¬ 
tivity—thrice the amount given by the city of London.® The Jew was also 
taAed by his own community, Ind was periodically dimned for charitj% edu- 
cadon, and the support of the harassed Jews in Palestine. At any moment, for 
cause or wdihout, the kii^ m^ht condscate part or all of the property of “his 
Jews,” for in feudal law they were all Ills “men.” \^'hcn a king died, his agree¬ 
ment to protect the Jews expired; his successor could be induced to renew it 
only by 3 lai^ gift;sometimes this was a third of all Jewish property in the 
state,® In 1463 Albrecht HI, Alargravc of Brandenburg, declared that every 
new German king “may, according w old usage, cither bum all the Jews, or 
show rhcni Ids mercy, and, to save their lives, take the third penny" (i.e,, one 
ildrd) “of their property."Bracton, rhe leading English jurist of the thir¬ 
teenth century, stmiiiicd up the matter siriiply; “A Jew cannot have anything 
of bis own, because whatever lie acquires tie aa|utrcs not for himself but for 
the king.” ** 


2 . Ecoiior/fy 

To these political inconvcmcnccs were added economic restrictions. The 
Jews were not legally or generally prevented from owing land; at one time 
or another in the Atiddlc Ages they oivncd considerable tracts in .Moslem or 
Christian Spain, in Sicily, Silesia, Poland, England, and France.** But circum¬ 
stances made such owncrsJiip increasingly impractical. Forbidden by Chris¬ 
tian law' to hire Christian slaves, and by Jewkli law to hire Jew'ish slaves, the 
Jew' had to work his holding w'ith free labor, hard to get and costly to retain. 
Jewish law forbade the Jew to work on Saturday', QtristJan law usually for¬ 
bade him to w'ork on Sunday; such leisure w'as a hardship. Feudal custom or 
law made it imptissihlc for a Jew to find a place w'Jthin the feudal system; any 
such position required a Christian oath of fealty', and milirary service; but the 
laws of nearly all Christian states forbade the Jews to carry' arms,** in V^isi- 
gothic Spain King Sisebue revoked all grants of land made to Jews by his 
predecessors; King Egica "nartonalbtcd" all Jewisli holdings that had at any 
time belonged to Christians; and in 1293 the Cortes 0/ A'alLadolJd prohibited 
rhe sale of land to Jews. The ever-present possibility of expulsion or attack 
persuaded the Jews, after the ninth century, to avoid landed property or 
rural solitude. .-VH these conditions discouraged Jew'ish agriculture, and in¬ 
clined the Jew to urban life, to indiisrty, trade, and finance. 

In the Near East and in southern Europe the Jews were active in industry; 
indeed in several cases it w'as they who brought advanced handicraft tech¬ 
niques from Islam or ByTantium to U’esrem bnils. Benjamin of Tudela 
found hundreds of Jewish glassw'orkers at Antioch and Ty're; Jews in F-gvpt 
and Greece w'crc renowned for the excellence of their dyed and embroidered 
textiles; and as late as the thirteenth century Frederick II called in Jewish 
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craftsmen to niana^ the state’s silk industry m Sicily. TKcrc and elset^bere 
Jews engaged iji the metal trades, especially in goldsmithing and jewelry; 
they worked the dn mines of (Cornwall uritil tzpo/’* Hebrew artisans in 
southern Europe were organiicd in strong guilds, and competed successfully 
with Christian craftsmen. But in northern Europe the Christian guilds ac¬ 
quired a monopoly in many trades. State after state forbade the Jews to serve 
Christians as smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, millers, bakers, or phy¬ 
sicians, or to sell wine, flour, butter, or oil in the markets,** or to buy a home 
anywhere cjtcept in the Jewish quarter. 

So restricted, the Jews took to trade, Rab, the Babylonian Talmudist, had 
given his people a shrewd motto: “Trade with a hundred florins, and you 
’will afford meat and 'rtinc; put the same sum into agriculture, and at most 
you may have bread and salt,” The Jewish pedlar was known in every city 
and town; the Jcwash merchant at every market and fair. Internarional com¬ 
merce was their specialty, almost their monopoly, before the eleventh cen¬ 
tury; their packs, caravans, and ships cri^sed deserts, mountains, and seas; 
and in most instances they accompanied their goods. They served as com¬ 
mercial links between Christendom and Islam, between Europe and Asia, 
between the Slavic and the VVestem states, They handled most of the trade 
in slaves.*' They were helped by their skill and patience in learning lan¬ 
guages; by the undentanding of Hebrew, and the similarity of laws and cus¬ 
toms, among 'widely separated Jewish commumrics; and by the hospitality 
ofthejewish quarter incverycicytoany foreign J ew; so Ben jamin of Tudel a 
traveled halfway across the world, and found himself everywhere at home. 
Ibn Khordadbeh, director of the post for the Baghdad caliphate in 870, told 
in his Rook of Routes of Jewish merchants who spoke Persian, Greek, 
Arabic. Frank, Spanish, and Slavonic; and he described the land and sea 
rnvircs by w'hich they traveled from Spain and Italy to Egypt, India, and 
China,*® These merchants took eunuch^ slaves, brocades, furs, and swords 
m the Far East, and brought back musk, altxis, camphor, spices, and silks.*'* 
The capture of Jerusalem by the Crusades, and the conquest of the Mediter¬ 
ranean by the fleets of \'enicc and Genoa, gave the Italian merchants an ad¬ 
vantage over the jews; and Jewish commercial leadership ended with the 
eleventh century. Even before rhe Crusades Venice liad forbidden the trans¬ 
port of Jetvish merchants on V'cnctian ships, and semn afterward the Hanse¬ 
atic League closed its ports on the North Sea and the Baltic to Jewish trade.** 
By the twelfth century Jewish commerce was mostly domestic; and even 
within that narrow scope it was limited by laws prohibiting the sale of divers 
goods by Jews.'” 

They turned to finance. In a hostile environment w'here popular violence 
might destroy, or royal cupidity confiscate, their immovable goods, the jc«'S 
were forced to the conclusion that their savings should be in liquid and mo- 
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bile form- ‘I'hey took first to the simple business of money-changing, then to 
receiving money for commercial in^'estment, then to lending money at in¬ 
terest, 1 he Pentateuch ** and the Talnuid had forbidden this among Jews, 
bur not between Jew and non-Jew. As cctmomiclifc grew more comptes, 
and the need for financing l>ecanie more acute with the expansion of com¬ 
merce and industry, the Jews lent one another money through a Chrisrian 
intcmicdiat)'/* or titiough silent partnerships in an enterprise and its profits 
—a device allowed by the rabbU and several Christian theologians.’'^ Since 
both the Koran and the Church forbade the cimrging of interest, and Chris¬ 
tian moneylenders \vere consetjucntly scarce before the thirteenth century, 
Moslem and Christian borrowers-including ecclesiastics, churches, and 
monasteries applied to Jews for loans; so Aaron of Lincoln financed the 
building of nine Cistercian monasteries and the great abbey of St. Albans.*’ 
In the thirteenth centur)" Christum bankers invaded the ficiti, adopted the 
methods that bad been developed by the Jews, and soon surpassed them in 
wc.tlth and range. “The Christian usurer, although he did not have to safe¬ 
guard himself to anything like the same extent against the chances of murder 
and pillage, was no less exacting” than the Jew.** Both alike pressed the 
debtor \vith Roman severity, and the kings exploited them all. 

AH moneylenders w'ere subject to high ta.\adon, and, in the case of the 
Jews, to occasional outright confiscation. The kings made it a prindple to 
allow high interest rates, and periodically to squeeze the profits out of the 
financiers. The cost of collection was high, and in many cases the creditor 
had CO bribe officials to allow him to capture his duc.^® In 119S Innocent HI 
commanded all Christian princes, in preparation for the Fourth Crusade, to 
compel full remission of interest demanded of Christians by Jews.®® Louis IX, 
the saintly king of France, “for the saK'ation of his on'n soul and those of his 
ancestors," freed all his subjects from a third of whatever they ow'cd to Jews.** 
lingiksh kings on occasion granted letters of release—canceling interest or 
principle or both—to sub jects owing money to Jews; not rarely the kings sold 
such letters, and noted in their registers the sums they received for their vi¬ 
carious philanthropy." The British government required a copy of every 
loan agreement; an Rxchequer of the Jews was fonned to file and supertdsc 
these agreements, and to hear cases concerning them; when a Jewish banker 
could not meet the taxes or levies laid upon him, the government, cheeking 
its record of his loans, confiscated all or part of them, and notified the debtors 
to pay not the lender but the government.** W'hcn, in 11S7, Henry 11 levied 
a special tax upon the jjeople of England, the Jews were coni pel led to pay 
one fourth, the Christians one tenth, of their property; nearly half the entire 
tax wtw paid by the Jews.** At times “the Jews financed the kingdom." “ In 
1110 King John ordered all Jews in Fngland-men. women, and childrcn-to 
be imprisoned; a “tallage” of 66,oou marks was taken from them;*® those sus- 
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pectetl of cORCcnling the fuJl amount of their hoards were tornired by having 
a tooth pulled out each day rill thev confessed.®* * In 12301 Icnrv' IH, charg¬ 
ing that the Jew-s had clipped the coin of the realm (apparently some had), 
coniiseated a third of all the movable properu' of the F-nglLsh Jew^. llie op¬ 
eration having proved profitable, it was repeated In 1:59; tAvo years later 
20,000 silver marks were exacted from tbc Jews; 60,000 marks—a sum equal 
to the whole yearly revenue of the Crewm—were exacted in 1244. When 
Henr>’ III borrowed 5000 marks from the Fjirl of Cornwall, he consigned to 
him all the Jews of England as secnric)'.** A scries of imposts from j 252 to 
1255 drove the Jews to such desperation that they begged permission to leave 
England ev permission was refused.** In 1275 Edward f strictly pro¬ 

hibited lending at interest. Loans continued nevertheless; and as the risk was 
greater, interest rates rose. Edward ordered all Jews in England arrested and 
their goods sdzed. Many Oiristian lenders were also arrested, and three of 
them were hanged. Of the Jews 180 Avere hanged, dravi'n, and quartered in 
London; there Averc additional executions in the counties; and the property 
of hundreds of Jews Avas confiscated to the state.™ 

In the uneasy intcrA'als betAveen confiscations the Jewish bankers pros¬ 
pered, and some became too Aisibly rich. They not only adA'anced capital to 
build castles, cathedrals, and monasteries, but they mised for themselves sub¬ 
stantial houses; in England their homes u'crc among the first dAvellings built 
of stone. There Avere rich and poor among the Jews, despite Rabhi Elvazar’s 
dictum that “all men arc equal before Gotl—AA’ftmen and slaves, rich and 
poor,’* The rabbis sought to mitigate poverr)'', and check profiteering 
wealth, by a variety of economic regulations. They emphasized the responsi- 
biiJtvof the group for the welfare of all, and softciictl the stings of adA'Ctsity 
AA-irh organized charity. They did not denounce riches, but they succeeded 
in giving to learning a prestige equal to that of wealth. They branded monop¬ 
oly and “comers” as sins; ^ they forbade the retailer to profit by more than a 
sixth of the wholesale price; ^ they -watched over Aveights and measures; they 
fixed ma.\imuin prices and minimum wages.'* Many of these regulations 
failed; the rabbis could not isolate the economic life of the Jews from that of 
their neighbors in Islam or Christendom; and the law of supply and demand 
of goods and services found a Avay around all legislation. 


3 . Alorals 

The rich cried to atone for their accumularinns by abundant charity'. They 
acknoAvIcdged the social obligations of AA'calrh, and perhaps they feared the 
curse or fury of the poor. No Jew Is knoAvn to haA'e died of hunger Avhilc liv- 

* A mark wm half n paun^ of ialvcr+ witfi a power probably ^fty cLnifc? as great 

thac aiiuHmt today (l5-fjD). 
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ing in a Jcw'ish community.™ Periodically^ and as early as the second cen- 
tur\' after Christ, each member of the congregation, however poor, was as¬ 
sessed by official overseers for a contribution to the kupah or “community 
chesr,” which took care of the old, poor, or sick, and the education and mar¬ 
riage of orphans,"* Hospitality was accorded freely, especially to wandering 
scholars; in some communities incoming travelers were billered in private 
homes officers of the congregation. Jewish philanthropic societies grew 
to a great number as the Middle Ages advanced; not only were there many 
hospitals, orphanages, poor houses, and homes for the aged, but there were or¬ 
ganizations proriding ransoms for prisoners, dowries for poor brides, visits to 
the sick, care for destitute w*idows, and free burial for the dead,” Christians 
complained of Jewish greed, and tried to stir Christians to charity by citing 
the exemplary generosity of the Jew's.™ 

Class differences dLsporred themselves in dress, diet, speech, and a hundred 
ocher ways. The simple Jew wore a long-sleeved and girdled robe or caftan, 
usually black as if in mourning for his ruined Temple and ras'ished land; but 
in Spain the well-to-do Jews proclaimed their prosperity with silks and furs; 
and the rabbis deplored in vain the handle given to hostility and discontent 
by such displays. ^Vhen the king of Castile banned finery in raiment the Jew¬ 
ish males obeyed, but continued to array their wives in splendor; when the 
king demanded an explanation they assured him that the royal gallantry 
could never have meant the restrictions to apply to women; ^ and the Jews 
continued throughout the ^fiddle Ages to robe their ladies well. But they 
forbade them to appear in public w'ith uncovered hair; such an offense was 
ground for divorce; and the Jew ivas instructed not to pray in the presence 
of a woman whose hiilr w'as visible.^® 

The hygienic features of the Law alleviated the effects of congested settle¬ 
ments. Circumcision, the U'eekly bath, the prohibition of wine or putrid 
meat as food, gave the Jew's superior protection agLilnst diseases rampant in 
their Christian vicinities."^ Leprosy was frequent among the Christian poor, 
who ate salted meat or fish, but was rare among the jews. Perhaps for like 
reasons the Jews suffered less than Christians from cholera and kindred ail¬ 
ments.*- But In the slums of Rome, infested with mosquitoes from the Cam- 
pagna marshes, Jew and Christian alike shivered with malaria. 

The moral life of the medieval Jew reflected Ills Oriental heritage and his 
European disabilities, discriminated against at cverj' turn, pillaged and 
massacred, humiUareii and condemned for crimes not his own, the Jew, like 
the ph\'sically weak everywhere, resorted to cunning in self-defense. The 
rabbis repeated again and again that “to cheat a Gentile is even worse than to 
cheat a Jew,” but some Jews took the chance; ** and perhaps Christians too 
bargained as shrewdly as they knew. Sonic bankers, Jewish or Christian, were 
rurliless in their resohe to be paid; though doubrlcss there were in the 
Middle Ages, as in the eighteenth century, moneylenders as honest and faith- 
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ful as Meyer Anselm of the r<j(e Schitd. Certain Jews and ChrLsrians clipped 
coins or received stolen goods.** l‘he frc^iucnt use of Jews in high financial 
office suggests that their Christian employers had confidence in their integ¬ 
rity. Of violent crinies-murder, robbery, rape-rhe Jews were seldom 
gnilty. Drunkenness was rarer among them in Christian than In Moslem lands. 

Their sex life, despite a background of polygamy, was remarkably whole¬ 
some, Tliev were less given to pederasty than other peoples of Eastern origin. 
Their women wxre modest maidens, industrious wives, prolific and conscien¬ 
tious mothers; and early marriage reduced prostitution to a human mini- 
muin.*® Bachelors -u ere rarities. Rabbi Asher ben Yehiel ruled that a bach¬ 
elor of twenty, unless absorbed in study of the Law, might be compelled to 
marry by the courr.*'^ Marriages were arranged by the parents; few girls, says 
a Jewish documcnr of the eleventh century, were “indelicate or impudent 
enough to express their own fancies or preference”; “ but no marriage w'as 
fully legal ivithour the consent of both parties,® Tltc father might give his 
dautthtcr in marriage in her early years, even at six; but such child marriages 
were not consumnTated rill maturity, and when the daughter came of age she 
could annul It if she wished.*** The betrothal was a formal act, making the girl 
legally the man’s wife; they could not thereafter separate except by a bill of 
divorce. At the betrothal a contract (ketuba) was signed for the dmvry and 
the marriage settlement. The latter was a sum set aside out of the hu-sband’s 
estate to be paid his wife in case the husband sliould divorce her or die. With¬ 
out a marriage settlement of at least loozuxas (which could buy a one-family 
house), no marriage with a virgin bride was valid. 

Polygamy was practiced by rich Jc\^'s in Islamic lands, bur was rare among 
the jeu-'s of Christendom.'" Posi-Talmudic rabbinical literature refers a thou¬ 
sand rimes to a man’s ’‘wife,*’ never to his “udves." About the year looo 
Rabbi Gcrsliom ben Judah of Mainz decreed the cscominunication of any 
polygamous Jew; and soon thereafter, in all Kurope except Spain, polygamy 
and concubinage became almost extinct among the Jews, Clases continued 
to occur, however, where a w'ifc barren for ten years after marriage allowed 
her husband to rake a concubine or an additional wife; parentage was vital. 
The same decree of Gershom abolished the old right of the husband to di¬ 
vorce his wife w'ithout her consent or guilt. Divorces were probably less 
frequent in medieval Jewry than in modem America. 

Despite the comparative looseness of the marriage bond in law, the family 
was the saving center of Jewish life. External danger brought internal unity; 
and hosriJe witnesses testify to the ''wamith and dignity .., thoughtfulness, 
consideration, parental and fraternal affection,” that marked and mark the 
Jewish family,** The young husband, merged with his wife in work, joy, 
and tribulation, developed a profound attachment for her as part of his larger 
self; he liecanie a father, and the children growing up around him stimulated 
his reserve energies and engaged his deepest loyalties. He had probably 
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knouTi no woman carnally before marriage,and had, in sosma]! and intimate 
a community, few chances for infidelity afterward. Almost from their 
birth he saved to provide a dowrj' for his daughters and a marriage settlement 
for his sons; and he took it for granted that he should support them in the 
early years of their married life; this seemed wiser than to let youth prepare 
with a decade of promiscuity for tite restrictions of monogamy. In many 
cases the bridc£rroom came to live with the bride in her father's Itome—scldom 
to the incR'ment of happiness. The authority of the oldest father in the home 
was almost as absolute as in republican Rome. He could excommunicate Ills 
children, and might beat hus wife within reason; if he seriously injured her 
the community fined Kim to the limit of his resources. Hsually his authority 
svas exercised with a sternness chat never tjulte concealed a passionate love. 

The position of woman was legally low', morally high. Like Plato, the Jew 
thanked God that he had not been born a woman; and the won^an replied 
humbly, ‘'I thank God that 1 ^v'as made according to His wdll.” In the 
synagogue the women occupied a separate place in the gallery or bcJfind the 
men—a clumsy compliment to their distracting charms; and they could not 
be counted toward making a quorum. Songs in praise of a wonvan's beauty 
were considered indecorous, though the Talmud allowed them.®® Flirtation, 
if any, was by cotrcspondcncc; public conversation between the sexes--cven 
bccAVCcn man and wife—was forbidden by the rabbis.” Dancing was per¬ 
mitted, but only of woman with \voman, of man wHth man.’*“ While the hus¬ 
band svasby law the sole heir of his wife, the widow did not inherit from her 
hus1>an<t; when he died she received the equivalent of her dowry and the 
marriage settlement; for the rest her sons, the natural heirs, were relied upon 
to support her decently. Daughters inherited only in the absence of sons; 
othenvisE they had to depend upon brotherly affection, which seldom 
failedGirls were not sent to school; in their case a little knowledge was 
accounted an especially dangerous thing. However, they w’cre allowed to 
study privately; we hear of several women who gave public lectures on the 
Law—though somcrimes the lecturer screened herself from her audience.’** 
Despite every ph^'sical and legal disadvantage, the deserving Jewish womaat 
received after marriage full honor and devotion, Judah ben Moses ibn Tib- 
bon (tjyo) quoted approvingly a Moslem sage: “None but the honorable 
honor women, none but the despicable despise them.” 

The parental relation was more nearly perfect than the marina). The Jew, 
wttli the vanity of the commonplace, prided himself on his reproductive 
ability and his children; his most solemn oath w'as taken by laying his hand 
upon the testes of the man receiving the pledge; hence the w'ord testmiOTiy. 
Every man was conunanded to Have ai least two children; usually there were 
more. The child was reverenced as a visitor from heaven, a very angel be¬ 
come flesh. The father was reverenced almost as a vicar of God; the son skxkI 
In his father’s presence until bidden to be seated, and gave him a solicitous 
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obedience rhac fully comported with the pride of youth. In the ceremony 
of circumciaon the boy was dedicated to Yahveh bv the covenant of Abra- 

HP -P 

h^; mid £vcr\' familv felt obligated to train one son for tfie rabbinate, l^^bcn 
the hoy had completed his thirteenth year he was received into manhood, 
and into all the obligations of the Law, by a solemn ceremony of confirma¬ 
tion.* Religion cast its awe and sanctity over every stage of devclopmentj 
and eased the tasks of parentage. 


4. Rdigion 

In like manner religion stood as a spiritual policeman over every phase of 
the moral code. Doubtless loopholes were found in the Law, and legal fic¬ 
tions were concocted to restore the freedom of adaptation indispensable to 
an enterprising people. But apparently the medieval Jew accepted the Law, 
by and large, as a bulwark saving him nor only from eternal damnation bur, 
more visibly, from group disintegration. It harassed him ar every turn, but 
he honored it as the very home and school of his gro\M;h, the vital medium 
of his life. 

Every home in Judaism was a church, every school was 3 temple, every 
father was a priest. The prayers and ritual of the synagogue had their briefer 
counterparts in the home. The fasts and festivals of the faith were celebrated 
there with educative ceremonies that bound the present with the past, the 
living wath the dead and the yet unborn. Every Friday eve of the Sabbath 
the father called his wife, children, and servants around him, blessed them 
Individually, and led them in prayer, religious readings, and sacred songs. 
To the doorpost of each major room was attached a tube f mezuzah) contain¬ 
ing a parchment roll inscribed with two passages from Deuteronomy (vi, 
4-9; xi, J3-21), reminding the Jew tlwt his God is one, and must be loved 
“with all thy heart and soul and strength.” From the age of four the child was 
brought to the syn^ogue; and there religion was impressed upon him in bis 
most formative years. 

The synagogue was not merely a temple, it w^as the social center of the 
Jewish community; synagage, like eccleda, rywod, and college, meant an 
assemblage, a con-greg-ation. In pre-ChrisriaTi daj's it had been essentially a 
school; it is soli called Scbiile by Ashkenazic Jews. In the Dispersion it took 
on a strange variecj'' of functions. In some synagogues it was the custom to 
publish, on the Sabbath, the decisions reached by the Beth Dhi during the 
week; TO collect taxes, advertise lost articles, accept complaints of one mem¬ 
ber against another, and announce the coming sale of property so that any 
claimant on it might protest the sale. The synagogue dispensed communal 
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charity, and, in Asia, scr\-cd as a lutlging for travelers. The building itself was 
always the finest in the Jewish (]uarter; sometimes, especially in Spain and 
Italy, it was an architectural masterpiece, expensively and lovingly adorned. 
Christian atithorlries repeatedly forbade the erection of synagogues equaling 
in hcigiit rhe tallest Christian church in the city; in iiii Pope Monorius 111 
ordered the destruction of such a synagogue in Bourges.'*^ Seville had 
twent>''-rhree synagogues iu the fourteenth ccnftiry% Toledo and Cordova 
almost as many; one built in Cordova in 1315 is now maintained as a national 
inonumcnc by the Spanish govemmcnir. 

Ever)’- synagogue had a school {Beth House of Study—the 

Arabic madrasa); io addition there were private schools and personal tutors; 
probably there was a higher relative literacy among the medieval Jews than 
among the Christians,^®* chough lower than among the Moslems, Teachers 
At'ere paid by the community or the parents, bur all ivere under communal 
supervision. Boys went off to school at an early hour—in winter before dawn; 
some hours later they returned home for breakfast; then they went back to 
school till eleven, then home for luncit, back to school at noon, a respire be¬ 
tween two and three, then more schooling rill evening; then at last they were 
released to their homes for supper, prayers, and bed. Life was a serious mat¬ 
ter for the Jewish boyd®® 

Hebrew and the Pentateuch tvere the primary studies. At the age of ten 
the student took up the iMJshna, at thirteen the major tractates of the Tal¬ 
mud; those who were to be scholars continued rhe study of Mishna and 
Gem am from thirteen to menty or later. Through the diversity of subjects 
in the Talmud the student received a smattering of a doxen sciences, but al¬ 
most nothing of non-Jewish hisxoryd®® There was much learning by repeti¬ 
tion; the chorus of recitation was so vigorous that some localiries excluded 
schools,’®^ Higher education was given in the Yeshibah or academy. The 
graduate of such an academy was called tahttid scholar of the Law; 

he Avas usually freed from community taxes; and though he was not neces¬ 
sarily a rabbi, all nonscholars were expected to rise on his coming or going,*®* 

The rabbi was teacher, jurist, and priest. He was required to marry. He 
was paid little or nothing for his religious functions; usually he earned a IIa'- 
ing in the secular world. He seldom preached; this was left to itinerant 
preachers (jnnggidim) schooled in sonorous and frightening eloquence. Any 
member of the congregation might lead it in prayer, read the Scriptures, or 
preach; usually, however, this honor was granted to some prominent or 
pliihmthropic Jew. Prayer was a coniple.v ceremony for the orthodox Hc- 
brew^. To be properly performed it required that he should cover his head 
as a sign of reverence, strap upon his arms and his forehead small cases con¬ 
taining passages from Exodus (xiii, 1-16) and Deuteronomy (vi, 4-9; xi, 

13-j 1 )t and wear on the borders of his garments fringes inscribed with the 
basic commandments of the Lord. The rabbis explained these fomialiries as 
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necessary reminders of the unity, prcstnoe, and laws of God; simple Jews 
came to look upon them as ma^cal amulets possessed of miracaloos powers. 
The culmination of the religious service was a reading from the scroll of the 
Law, contained in a little ark above the altar. 

The Jews of the Dispersion at first frowned ujxin music in religion as 
hardly suited to a mood of grief for their lost home. But music and religion 
are as inriniaitly related as poetry and love; the deepest emotions require 
for their citilizcd expression the most emotional of the am. Music returned 
to the synagogue through poetry. In the sixth century the paiianiTu or “Nco- 
Hcbraic” poets began to write religious verse, confused with acrostic and 
allirerarive arrificialities, but uplifted mth the resounding splendor of He¬ 
brew', and filled vrith that religious ardor which in the jew now served for 
both patriotism and piety. The crude but pmvcrful hymns of Elcasiar ben 
Kalir (eighth century) still find a place in some synagogue rituals. Similar 
poetjy' appeared among rhe jews of Spain, Italy, France, and Germany. One 
such hymn is sung by many Jcavs on the Day of Atonement; 

With the coming of Thy Kingdom 
The hills shall break into song. 

And the islands laugh exultant 
That they to God belong. 

And all their congregations 
So loud Thy praise shall sing 
That the farthest peoples, hearing. 

Shall hail Thee crowned King.*"® 


When such pitithn or sacred poems were introduced into the synagogue 
service they were sung by a precentor, and music re-entered the riruaL Fur¬ 
thermore the scriptural readings and the prayers were in many synagogues 
chanred by a canror or by the congregation in a “cantillation” whose mu- 
siciil tones were largely improvised, but occasionally followxd peterna set 
in rhe plain song of the Christian chant,**'' From the singing school of the 
monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland, at some time before the clcvendi cen¬ 
tury, came the complex chant for the famous Hebrew song Kol Nidre- 
“Ail Vows."*'" 


The synagogue never fully replaced the Temple in the heart of the Jew. 
The hope that he might some day offer sacrifice to Yahveh before the Holy 
of Holies on Zion’s hill inflamed his imagination, and left him open to re¬ 
peated deception by false messiabs. About 730 Serene, a Syrian, announced 
hunself to be the expected redeemer, and orgam^ted a campaign to recapture 
Palestine from the Moslems. Jews from Babylonia and Spain abandoned 
their homes to ioin his advennu-c. He w-as taken prisoner, exposed as a char¬ 
latan by the Caliph Yezid II, and was put to death. Some thirty years later 
Ohadiah .Abu Isa ben Ishaq of Isfahan led a similar revolt; to,o<^ Jews took 
up the sword and fought bravely under his lead; they were defeated, Abu 
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la shin in battle, and the Isfahan Jews sutfered indisenminate punish- 
nicnr. VVbai the First Crusade cxdtcd Europe. Jewish communities dreamed 
that the Christians, if victorious, would restore Palestine to the Jews;”® they 
awoke from this fantasy to a succession of pogroms. In i tdo David Alrui 
aroused the Jews of Mesopotamia tviih the announcement that he was the 
Messiah, and would restore them to Jerusalem and liberty; his father-in-law, 
fearing disaster for the Jews from such an insurrection, slew him in his sleep. 
About 1225 another Mesaah appeared in scudicm Arabia, and stirred the 
Jews to mass hysteria; jMaimonidcs, in a famous “Letter to the South,” ex¬ 
posed the impostor’s claims, and reminded the Arabian Jews of the death 
and destruction that had followed such reckless attempts in the pasL^‘®* 
Ncvcrchelcss he accepted the Messianic hope as an indispensable support to 
the Jewish spirit in the Dispcision, and made it one of the thirteen principal 
tenets of the Jewish faith.”* 


iV. ANTI-SEMITISM: 500^1 JO^S 

What were the sources of the hostility between non-Jew and Jew? 

The main sources have ever been economic, but religious differences have 
given edge and cover to economic rivalries. The Moslems, living by Mo¬ 
hammed, resented the Jewish rejection of their prophet; the Christians, ac¬ 
cepting the divinity of Christ, were shocked to 6nd that Ills owm people 
would" nor acknowledge that divinity. Good Christians saw nothing un¬ 
christian or inhuman in holding an entire people, through many centuries, 
responsible for the actions of a tiny minority of Jerusalem Jews in the last 
days of Christ. The Gospel of Luke told how “throngs” of Jews welcomed 
Clirist into Jerusalem (xix, 37); how, when He carried His cross to Gol¬ 
gotha, “there followed Him a great compny of people, and of women, who 
also bewailed and lamented Him” (xxiii, 27); and how, after the crucifixion, 
“all the people that came together to that sight . . . smote their breasts” 
(xxiii, 48). Bur these evidences of Jewish sympathy for Jesus were forgotten 
when, in every Holy Week, the bitter story of the Passion was related from 
a thousand pulpits; reset!nnent flared in Christian hearts; and on those days 
the Israelites shut themselves up in their own quarter and In their homes, 
fearful that the passions of simple souls might be stirred to a pogrom.”* 

Around that central misunderstanding rose a thousand suspicions and ani¬ 
mosities. Jewish bankers bore the brunt of the hostility aroused by interest 
rates that reflected the insecurity of loans. As the economy of Christendom 
developed, and Christian merchants and bankers invaded fields once doira- 
nared by Jews, economic com}>etition fomented hate; and some Christian 
moneylenders actively promoted anti-Semitism.”* Jews in oflicial positions, 
especially in the finance department of governments, were a natural target 
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for those who disliked both taxes and Jews. Given such economic and rcii' 
gious cninic)% everything Jewish became disrasrefuJ to some Christians, and 
everything Christian to some Jews. The Christian reproached the Jew for 
clannish exclusiveness, and did not excuse it as a reaction to discrimination 
and occasional physical assault. Jewish features, language, manners, diet, 
ritual all seemed to the Christian eye offensively bizarre. The Jews ate w'hen 
Chrtsrians fasted, fasted when Christians atej their Sabbath of rest and prayer 
had remained Saturday as of old, while chat of the Christians had been 
changed to Sunday; the Jews celebrated their happy dcbverance from Egy^Jt 
in a Passover feast that came too close to the Friday on which Christians 
mourned the death of Christ- Jews were not allowed by their Law' to eat 
food cofjhcd, to drink wine pressed, or to use dishes or utensils that had 
been touched, by a non-Jew-,"" or to marry- any but a Jew; the Christian 
interpreted these ancient law-s^forniulaccd long before Chrisoanity—as 
meaning that to a Jew every thing Christian w-as unclean; and he retorted that 
the Israelite himself was nor usually distinguished by cleanliness of person 
or nearness of dress. Mutual isolation begot absurd and tragic legends on 
both sides. Romans had accused Christians of murdering pagan children to 
offer their blood in secret sacrifice to the Christian God; Christians of the 
twelfth century- accused Jews of kidnaping Christian children to sacrifice 
them to Yahveh, or to use their blood as medicine or in the making of un¬ 
leavened bread for the Passover feast. Jews were charged with poisoning the 
wells from which Christians drank, and w ith stealing consecrated wafers to 
pierce them and draw from them the blood of Christ."* VMicn a few jew-ish 
merchants flaunted their opulence in costly raiment the Jews as a people 
w’cre accused of draining the wealth of Christendom into Jewish hands. Jew¬ 
ish women w-cre suspected as sorceresses; many Jews, it w-as thought, were 
in Jraguc with the Devil."" The Jews retaliated «-ith like legends about 
Christians, and insulting stories about the birth and youth of Christ. The 
Talmud counseled the extension of Jewish charity to non-Jews; Bahya 
prai^d Christian monasricisra; Maimonides wrote that "the teachings of 
Christ and Mohammed tend to lead mankind tow-ard perfectioii”| bur tlie 
average Jew could not understand these courtesies of philosophy, and re¬ 
turned all the hatred that he received. 

There were some lucid intervals in this madness. Icnoring state and 
Church la\ra that forbade it, Christians and Jews often mingled in friendship, 
sometimes in marriage, above all in Spain and southern France, Christian and 
Jewish scholars collaborated-Michael Scot with Anatoli, Dante with Im- 
manueL«* Christians made gifts to synagogues; and in \V’orms a Jewish park 
was maintained through a legacy from a Christian woinan.’® In Lyons the 
marker day was changed from Saturday to Sunday for the convenience of 
the Jews. Secular governments, finding the Jews an asset in eommerce and 
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finance, gave them a vacillating protection; and in several cases where a state 
restricted the public inovcments of Jews, or expelled them from its territory, 
it w‘as because it could no hingcr safeguard them from intfdcrance and vio- 
Icnccd'* 

The attitude of the Church in these matters varied with place and time. In 
Italy she protected the Jews as “guardians of the Law” of the Old *1 estament, 
and as living witnesses to the historicity of the Scriptures and to “the wrath 
of God." But periodically Church councils, often with escellent intentions, 
and seldom with general authority, added to the tribulations of Jewish life. 
The Thcodosian Code (439), the Council of Clermont (535), and the Coun¬ 
cil of Toledo (589) forbade the appoinnnent of Jews to positions in which 
they could impose penalties upon Christians. The Council of Orleans (558) 
ordered Jews to stay indoors in Holy \\'cck, probably for their protecrion, 
and prohibited their employment in any public office. The Third Council of 
the Latcran (1179) forbade Christian mid wives or nurses to minister to Jews; 
and the Council of Bczieis (114^) condemned the employment of Jewish 
physicians by Christians, The Council of .\vignon (1209) retaliated Jewish 
laws of cleanliness by enjoining “Jews and harlots” from touching bread or 
fruit exposed for sale; it renewed Church laws against the hiring of Christian 
servants bv Jews; and it warned the faithful not to exchange ser\'lces with 
Jew'S, but to avoid rlicm as a pollution.Several councils declared null the 
marriage of a Christian with a Jew. In 12;: a deacon was burned at the sralce 
for accepting conversion to Judaism and marrying a Jewess.’"* In 1234 a 
JeW'ish widow was refused her dower on the ground that her husband had 
been converted to Christianity, thereby voiding their marriage,'*^ The 
Fourth Council of the Latcran (1215), arguing that “at times through error 
Christians have relations with rhe women of Jews or Saracens, and JeiA'S or 
Saracens with Ctiristian women,” ruled “that Jews and Saracens of both sexes 
in every Christian province and at all times shall be marked off in the eyes of 
the public from other people through the character of their dress”: after 
their twelfth year they were to wear a distinctive color—the men on their 
hats or mantles, the xvomen on their veils. This was in parr a renliation 
against older and similar laws of Moslems against Christians and Jews. Tlie 
character of the badge was determined locally by state governments or 
provincial Church councils; ordinarily it was a w'heel or circle of yellow 
cloth, some three indies in diameter, sewn prominently upon rhe clothing. 
The decree was enforced in England in 12 ifi, in France jn 1219, in Hungary 
in 1279; it was only sporadically carried out in Spain, Italy, and Germany 
before the fifteenth centur\% when Nicholas of Cusa and San Giovanni da 
Capistrano campaigned for its full observance. In 1219 the Jew'S of Castile 
threatened to Icave^ the coimtiy cn masse if the decree should be enforced, 
anti the ecclesiastical authorities consented to its revocation. Jewish physi- 
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ci:uis, scholars, IrnaRciers, and ti3\'clcrs were often exempted from the de¬ 
cree. Its obsen’ance declined after the sixteenth century, and ended with the 
French Revolution. 

By and large, the popes were the most tolerant prelates in Christendom. 
Gregory I, though so '/salons for the spread of the faith, forbade the com¬ 
pulsory conversion of Jews, and maintained their rights of Roman ciriacn- 
ship in lands under his rulc.^^* IMien bishops in Terracina and PaJeniio 
appropriated synagogues for Christian use, Gregory compelled them to 
make full restitudon.'-* To the bishop of Naples he wrote; “Do not allow 
the Jew's to be molested in the perfonnance of their scr\'lccs. Let them have 
full libert)' to observe and keep all their festivals and holy days, as both they 
and their fathers have done for so long.” Gregory V '11 urged Christian 
rulers to obey conciliar decrees against the appointment of Jews. \\'hcn Eu- 
gcnius II! came to Paris in U45, and went in pomp to the cathedral, which 
was then in the Jewish quarter, the Jews sent a delegation to present him with 
the Torah, or scroll of the Law; he blessed them, they went home happy, and 
the Pope ate a paschal lamb with the king/*^ Alexander III was friendly to 
Jews, and ^tployed one to manage his finances,Innocem III led the 
Fourth Lateran Council in its demand for a Jew'ish badge, and laid down the 
principle that all Jews were doomed to perpetual servitude because they had 
crucified Jesus.”* In a softer mood he reiterated papal injunctions against 
forcible conversions, and added; “No Christian shall do the Jews any per¬ 
sonal injur)'... or deprive rhem of their possessions... or disturb rhem dur¬ 
ing the celebration of their festivals ... or extort money from them by 
threatening ttj exhume their dead.” Gregory IX, founder of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, exempted the Jews from its operation or jurisdiction except when they 
tried to Judai^te Christians, or amcked Christianity, or reverted to Judaism 
after conversion ro Clirlsrianit)'; and in 1135 he issued a bull denouncing 
mob violence against jews.’*^ Innoccni W (1147) repudiated the legend of 
ihc ritual murder of Christian children by Jews: 


Certain of the clergy and princes, nobles and great lords .. . have 
falselv dcs'lsed godless plans against the Jews, unjustly depriving 
tlieni of their propert)- by force, and appropriating it ti> themselves; 
they falsely charge them with dividing among them cm the Passover 
rhe Jiearr of a murdered boy.... In fact, in rbeir malice, they ascribe 
to Jews every murder, wherever it chance to occur. And on the 
ground of these and other fabrications, they arc filled with rage 
against them, rob them . . . oppress them by starvation, imprison¬ 
ment, torture, and ocher sufferings, sometimes even condemning them 
to death; so that the Jews, though living under Christian princes, are 
in worse plight chan were their atitcstors under the Pharaohs, Thev 
are driven to leave in despair the bnd In which their father* have 
dwelt since the nicmor)' of man. Since it Is our pleasure chat they shall 
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not be distressed, v/c ordain thac you behave toward them in a friendly 
and kind manner. Whenever any unjust attacks upon them come 
under your notice, redress their injuries, and do not suffer them to be 
visited in the future by sintilar tribulations.'^ 

This noble appeal u'as widely ignored. In 1272 Gregory X Jiad ro repeat Its 
denuncindon of the rityaJ murder legend; and to give his words force he 
ruled chat thereafter the testimony of a Christian against a Jew' should nor be 
accepted unless confirmed by a Jew.’*" The issuance of sluiiiar buOs by later 
popes rill \ 763 attests both the humanity of die popes and the persistence of 
the evil. That the popes were sincere is indicated by the comparadve security 
of the Jews, and rheir relative freedom from pcrsccurion, in the Papal States. 
Expelled from so many countries at one rime or another, they were never 
expelled from Rome or from papal Avignon, “tiad it not been for the Catho¬ 
lic Church,” writes a learned Jewish historian, “the Jews would not have sur¬ 
vived the Middle Ages in Christian Europe.” 

Before the Crusades the active persecution of Jews in medieval Europe 
was sporadic. The Byzantine emperors conrinued for two ceoruries the op¬ 
pressive polidcs of Justinian toward the Jew's. HeracLius (618) banished 
them from Jerusalem in retaliation for ihcir aid to Persia, and did all he could 
to exterminate them. Leo the Isaurian sought to disprove the rumor that he 
was Jewish by a decree (713) giving Byzantine Jess's a choice between Chris- 
tianity or banishment. Some submitted; some burned themselves to death In 
thelrsAmagogucsrather than yield,’*'* Basil 1 (867-8(S> resumed the campaign 
to enforce baptism upon the jews; and Constantine VI 1 (912-59) required 
from Jews in Christian courts a humiltating form of oarh~7«or£ ftidaico^ 
which conrinued in use in Europe till the nineteenth century.’*’ 

When, in 1095, Pope Urban IL proclaimed the First Crusade, some Chris¬ 
tians thought it desirable to kill the Jews of Europe before proceeding so far 
to fight Turks in Jerusalem, Godfrey of Bouillon, has'ing accepted rhe lead¬ 
ership of rlic cnisadc, announced that he would avenge the blood of Jesus 
upon the Jews, and would leave not one of them alive; and his companions 
proclaimed rheir inrenrion to kill all Jews who would not accept Christianiry. 
A monk further aroused Christian ardor by declaring that an inscription 
found on the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem made the conversion of all Jens 
a moral obligation of all Christians.’*'’ The Crusaders planned to move south 
along the Rhine, where lay the richest settlements in northern Europe, 'fhe 
German Jews had played a leading part in the development of Rhenish com¬ 
merce, and had behaved w'ith a restraint and piety that had w'on the respect 
of Christian laity and elergjr alike. Bishop Rudiger of Speyer wtis on cordial 
terms with the Jew's of his district, and gftve them a charier guaranteeing 
their autonomy and security. In [095 the Emperor Henry issued a simi¬ 
lar charter for all the Jews of his realm,’** Upon these peaceful Jewish con¬ 
gregations the news of the crusade, its proposed route, and the tlvrcars of its 
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leaders, broke with paralyzing terror. The rabbis proclainicd several days of 
fasting and prayer. 

Arrived at Speyer, the Crusaders dragged eleven Jews into a church, and 
ordered them to accept baptism; refusing, the eleven were slain (.May 3, 
1096). Other Jews of the city took refuge with Bishop Johannsen, who not 
only protected them but caused the execution of cerram Crusaders who had 
shared in the murders at the church. .As some Crusaders ne.ared Trier, its Jews 
appealed to Bishop Egilbcrt; he offered protection on condition of baptism. 
Most of the Jews consented; bur several women killed their children and 
threw themselves into the Moselle (June i, ropd). At Mainz Archbishop 
Ruthard hid 1300 Jew's in his cellars; Crusaders forced their way in, and 
killed 1014; the Bishop was able to save a few by concealing them in the ca¬ 
thedral (May 17, 1096). Four Mainz Jews accepted baptism, but committed 
suicide soon afterward. As the Crusaders approached Cologne, the Christians 
hid the Jews in their homes; the thob burned down rhe Jewish quarter, and 
killed the few Jew's upon whom they could lay their hands. Bishop FTcrmann, 
at great danger to himself, secretly conveyed the Jews from their Christian 
hiding places to Christian homes in the countrv'; the pilgrims discovered the 
maneuver, hunted their prey in the villi^es, and killed every Jew they found 
(June, ro9<i). In two of these villages 200 Jesvs were slain; in four others the 
Jews, surrounded by the mob, killed one another rather chan be baptized. 
•Mothers delivered of infants during these attacks slew them at birth. At 
W'^orms Bishop Allebranches received such of the Jews as he could into his 
palace, and saved them; upon rhe rest rhe Crusaders fell with the savayerv of 
□nonymitv', killing many, and then plundering and burning the homes of the 
Jews; here many Jews committed suicide rather than repudiate their faith. 
Seven days later a crowd besieged the episcopal residence; the Bishop cold 
the Jews diat he could no longer hold back the mob, and advised them to 
accept baptism. The Jews asked to be left alone for a while; when the Bishop 
returned he found that nearly all of them had killed one another. The be¬ 
siegers broke in and slew the rest; all in all, some 800 Jews died in this pogrom 
at^VVtnns (.August 20,1096). Similar scenes occurred at Alctz, Regensburg, 
and Prague.^** 

The Second Crusade ((147) threatened to better the example of the First- 
Peter the Venerable, the saintly Abbot of Ouny, advised Louis A"|[ of 
France to begin by attacking the French Jews. “I do not require you to put 
CO death these accursed beings.,. God does not wish to annihilate them; but, 
like Cain the fratricide, they must be made to suffer fearful torments, and be 
preserved for greater ignominy, for an existence more bitter than death," 
Abbot Suger of Sr. Deni: protested against this conception of Christianity, 
and Louis Vll contented himself with capital levies on rich Jews. Bur the 
German Jews were not let oJT with mete confiscation. A French mcmk, Ro- 
dolphe, leaving his monastery wHthouc permission, preached a pogrom in 
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Gcnmnjr* At Cologne Simon ‘'the Pious” vi as murdered and mutilated; at 
Speyer a w'oman was tortured on the rack to persuade her to Christianity. 
Again the secular prelates did all they could to procccc the Jews. Bishop 
AriKjld of Cologne gave thent a fortified castle as refuge, and allcnved them 
to ami themselves; the Crusaders refrained from attacking the castle, but 
killed any unconverted Jew that fell into their clutches. Archbishop Hcnr\' 
at Mainz admitted into his house some Jews pursued by a mob; the mob 
forced a svsy in, and killed them before his eyes. The Archbishop appc.'ilcd 
to St. Bernard, the most Influential Christian of his time; Bernard replied with 
a strong tlenunciation of Rodolphe. and demanded an end to violence against 
the Jews. When Rodolphe contiitued Ids campaign Bernard came in peison 
to Germany, and forced the monk to return to his monastery. Shortly there¬ 
after the mutilated body of a Christian was found at \Vurzburg; Christians 
charged Jews with the crime, attacked them despite the protests of Bishop 
Embicho, and killetl twenty; many others, wounded, were tended by Chris¬ 
tians (i 147); ;md the Bishop buried the dead in his garden*”” From Germany 
the idea of beginning the Crusades at home passed back to France, and jews 
were massacred at Carentan, Ramcru, and Sully, In Bohemia 150 jeu'S were 
murdered by Crusaders. After the terror had passed, the local Christian 
cierg}' did what it could to help the surviving Jews; and those who had ac- 
cepred baptism under duress were allowed to rettirn to Judaism without in¬ 
curring the dire penalties of apostasy.”^ 

The^ pogroms began a long series of violent assaults, which continued till 
our time- In 1235 an unsolved murder at Baden was laid to the Jews, and a 
ma5s.acre ensued. In 1143 the entire Jewish population of Bclit?., near Berlin, 
w'is burned alive on the charge that some of them had defiled a consecrated 
Host.”” In 1183 the accusation of ritual murder was raised at Mainz, and de¬ 
spite all the efforts of Archbishop Werner, ten Jews were killed, and Jewish 
homes were pillaged. In 1185 a like rumor excited .Munich; 180 Jews fled for 
refuse CO a synagogue; the mob set fire to it, and alt 180 were bumetl to 
death. A year later forty Jews were killed at Oherw'csel on the charge that 
they had drained the blood of a Christian. In 1398 every Jew in Rotringen 
was burned to death on the charge of desecrating a sacramental wafer. Rind- 
fieiseh* a pious baron, organized and armed a band of Christians sworn to hill 
all Jews; they complcrcly exterminated the Jew'ish communliy at Wiiizbuig, 
and slew 698 Jew's in Nuremberg. The persecution spread, and in half a year 
140 jewLsh congregarions were wiped out.’*” The Jews of Germany, having 
repeated I rebuilt their comniitniries after such attacks, lose heart; and in 
1 i8fi many Jewish families left Main/. M^omis, Speyer, and other German 
towns, and migrated to Palestine to live in IsLun. As Poland and Lithuania 
were inviting unniigrants, and had not yet experienced pogroms, a slow ex¬ 
odus of jews from the Rhineland began to the Slavic Fast. 

The Jews of England, excluded from landholding and from the guilds. 
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became nierchnnts and Hnanciers. Some waxed rich through usurv% and all 
were hated for tr. Lord:: and squires equipped rhemselvcs for the Crusades 
with money borrowed from the Jeu's; in return they pledged the revenues 
of their lands; and the Chrisrian {lexsant fumed at the thought of money* 
lenders fattening on his toil. In 1144 young William of Norwich was found 
dead; the Jews were accused of having killed him to use his blood; and the 
Jew'^ish quarter of the city was kicked and fired.*^ Kii'Pf Henry I] proiecred 
the Jc\vs;I'lcnry 111 did likew'isc, but took 422,000 from them in taxes and 
capital levies in seven years. At the coronation of Richard I in London 
(1190) a minor altercation, encouraged by nobles seeking escape from their 
debts to Jews,**' developed into a pogrom that spread to I.incoln, Stamford, 
and Linn. In York, in the same year, a tnob led by Richard de MalabcsHa, 
“who w'as deeply indebted to the Jews,” killed 350 of them; in addition 
150 York Jews, led by their Rahhi Yoni Toh, slew themselves.*®® In 1211 300 
rabbis left England and France to begin life anew in Palestine; seven years 
later many Jews emigrated when Henry lit enforced the edict of the badge. 
In 1255 rumor spread through Lincoln that a boy named Hugh had been en¬ 
ticed into the Jewish quarter and there had been scourged, crucified, and 
pierced with a lance, in the presence of a rejoicing Jewish crowd. Anned 
bands invaded the settlemenr, seized the rabbi w*ho was supposed to have pre¬ 
sided over the ceremony, tied him to the tail of a horse, dragged him through 
the streets, and hanged him. Ninety-one jesvs were arrested, e^htecn were 
hanged; many prisoners were saved by the intercession of courageous Do¬ 
minican monks.* *** 

During the civil war that disordered England between 1157 and 1267, the 
populace got out of hand, and pogroms almost wiped out the Jewish com¬ 
munities of London, Canterbury, Northampton, Winchester, W orcestcr, 
Lincoln, and Cambridge. Houses were looted and desrrov'ed, deeds and 
1 )Otid.s were burned, and the sunidving Jews tt'ere left almost penniless.’®® 
llie English kings u'cre now borrowing from tfic Clwistian bankers of Flor¬ 
ence or Cahors; they no longer needed the Jews, and found it troublesome 
to protect them. In 1290 Edward I ordered the (6,000 remaining Jews of 
England to leave the country by Novemljer i, abandoning all their immova¬ 
ble realty and all their collectible loans. Many were drowned in cnissing the 
Channel in small boats; some were robbed by the ships' crew's; those ivho 
reached France were told by the government that tliey must leave by Lent 
of 1191 .*** 


* Thr Cathrdnl of l.lncoln still shows the relics of s slitiw otufc niHSi! therein to "Ltiiie 

Hugh,” and accumpiinia them sviih the folJowing notice; ■' ITicn? ate many inciJeiits of the 
Hoo' which rend to throw il««ihr upon it; and the existence tif sinillar stories in EnBlaod and 

elsewhere points to their origin m tlie fuistfeal hatreil of the Jews In the Middle Abw, ind the 
rominon superstiutin, now wholly diserediied. cliac muil muidcr wa* a feature of Jcwkli 
^hal rita. Airaiipis were made as early as the diirteenih eenrarv bv the Church to iotcct 
the Jews against the hatred of the populncc, and against these partieiUar aceusarions.” 
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[n France, too, the spiritual climate changcrl for the jews with the Cru¬ 
sades against the l urks in Asb and the Alhigensbn heretics of Languedoc, 
llisitops preached anti-Semitic sennons that stirred the people; at Beziers an 
attack upon the Jewish quarter W'as a regular rite of Holy Week; finally 
{i i< 5 o) a Cliristian prelate forbade such preaching, but required the Jewish 
community to pay a fecial tax every Palm Sun day,’At Toulouse the Jews 
were forced to send a representative r« the cathedral each Good Friday to 
receive publicly a box on the ears as a mild reminder of everlasting guilt.’®* 
In 1171 several Jew's were burned at Blois on a charge of using Christian 
blood in Passover rites.’®® Seeing a chance to turn a pious penny, King Philip 
Augustus ordered all the Jews in his realm to be imprisoned as poisoners of 
Christian wells,’*® and then released them on payment of a heavy ransom 
(i 180). A year later he banished them, confiscated all rheir realty, and gave 
their synagogues to the Church. In 1190 he had eighty jew'S of Orange killed 
hccauK one of his agents had been hanged by the city authorities for mur¬ 
dering a Jew.’"’ In 1198 he recalled the Jew's to France, and so regulated their 
banking business as to secure large profits to himself.’®* In Christian 
crusaders invaded tlic Jewdsli setdements of -Anjou and Poitou—e.spccially 
those at Bi»rdeaux and Angotilcme—and bade all Jews be baptized; when the 
Jews refused, the crusaders trampled 3000 of them to death under their 
horses* hoofs.’** Pope Gregory IX condemned the slaughter, but did not raise 
rhe dead. St, Louis advised his people not to discuss religion with Jews; “the 
layman,” he told Joinvillc, “w hen he hears any speak ill of the Christian faith, 
should defend it not with w'ords but with the sword, w'hich he should thrust 
inro the other’s belly as far as it will go." ’** In U54 he banished the Jew’s 
from France, confiscating their property' and their synagogues; a few years 
later he readmitted them, and restored their synagoguesL They were rebuild¬ 
ing their communicies when Philip the Fair (1306) had them all imprisoned, 
confiscated their credits and all their goods except the clothes they wore, and 
expelled them, to the number of 100,000, from France, with provisions for 
one day. The King profited so handsomely from the operation that he pre¬ 
sented a synagogue to his coachman.’*® 

So crow'ded a juxtaposition of bloody episodes scattered over nvo cen¬ 
turies makes a one-sided picture. In Provence. Italy, Sicily, and in the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire after the ninth century there w'ere only minor persecutions of 
the Jews; and they found means of protecting themselves in Christian Spain. 
Even in Germany, England, and France the periods of peace were long; and 
a generation after each tragedy the Jew'S there w'ere a^In numerous, .ind 
sonic were prosperous. Nevertheless their traditions carried down rhe bitter 
memory of those tragic interludes. The days of peace were made anxious by 
the ever-present danger of pogroms; and every Jeiv had to leam by heart the 
prayer to be recited in the montent of martyrdom.’*" The pursuit of wealth 
was made more feverish by the harassed in.sccurity of its gains; the gibes of 
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gamins in the street were ever ready to greet the wearers of the yellow badge; 
the ignominy of a helplcK and secluded minority burned into the soul, broke 
down individual pride and interracial amity, and left in the eyes of the north¬ 
ern Jew that somber judensebmerz—the sorrow of the Jeiw—which recalls a 
thousand insults and in]ones. 

For that one death on rlic cross how many crucifixions* 


CHAPTER XVll 


The Mind and Heart of the Jew 

500-1300 


l. LETTERS 


I N every age the soul of the Jew has been tom bctiA'ccn :hc resolve rontake 
his way a hostile world, and his hunger for the goods of rhe mind. A 
Jewish merchant is a dead scholar; he envies and generously honors the man 
who, escaping rhe fever of wealth, pursues in peace the love of learning and 
the mirage of wisdom. The je^vish traders and bankers who went to the fairs 
of Troyes stopped on the way to hear the great Rashi expound the Talmud.’ 
So, amid commercial cares, or degrading poverty, or mortal contumely, the 
Jews of the Middle Ages continued to produce grammarians, theologians, 
mystics, poets, scientists, and philosophers; and for a while 1 11 50-T 200) only 
the Moslems equaled them in ’uddespread literacy and intellcctuaJ wealth,^ 
They had the advantage of living in contact or communication with Islam; 
many of them read Arabic; the whole rich world of medieval jMoslem culture 
was open to them; they took front Islam iu science, medicine, and philosophy 
what they had given in religion to Mohammed and the Koran; and by their 
mediation they aroused the mind of the Christian ’West with the stitnulus of 
Saracen thought. 

W'ithin Islam the Jc\\'s used Amble in daily speech and written prose; their 
poets kept to Hebrew, but accepted Arabic meters and poetic forms. In 
Christendom the Jews spoke the language of the people among whom they 
lived, but wrote their literature, and worshiped Yahveh, in the ancient 
tongue. After Maimonidcs the Jews of Spain, Seeing from Alniohad persecu¬ 
tion, abandoned Arabic for Hebrew as their literary medium. The revival of 
Hebrew was made possible by the devoted labors of Jewish philologists. The 
Old Testament text had become difHculc to understand through lack of 
vowels and punctuation; three centuries of scholarship—from the seventh to 
the tenth—evolved the “Alasoreric" (tradirion-sanctioned) text by adding 
vowel points, accent strokes, punctuation marks, verse separations, and mar¬ 
ginal notes. Thereafrer any literate Jew could read the Scriptures of his 
people. 

Such studies compelled the development of Hebrew grammar and lexicogra¬ 
phy. The poctiy and learning of Mcnachem ben Saruk ^910-70) attracted the 
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attcnoon of Hasdai ben ShapntC; che great minister called him to Cordova, and 
encouraged hun in the task of compiling a dictionary of Biblical Hebrew. 
JVlenachem's pupil Jchtida ibn Daud Chayuj (tr. 1000} put Hebrew graromar 
upon a scientific basLt with three Arabic works on the language of the Bible; 
Chayuj’s pupil Jonah ibn Janach (<>95-io5«) Saragossa surpeeicd him with an 
Arabic Book of Critiqtfe that advanced Hebrew s)*niax and lexiettgraphy; Judah 
ibn Quraish of Morocco (fi. 900) founded the compararivc phtlolog)’ of the 
Semitic bnguages by his study of Hebrew, Acamnic, and Arabic; the Qaraite 
jew Abraham al-Fasj (ix., of Fez, c. 980) furthered the matter widi a dictionary 
in w hich all the words of the Old Testament were reduced to their roots alpha- 
betically arranged, Nathan ben Yechiel of Rooie (d. t Jo6) excelled all other 
Jewish lexicographers with his dtcdonaiy of the Talmud. In Narbonne Joseph 
Kimchi and his sons Moses and David (iido-iajj) labored for generations in 
dicse fields; David’s Michhl, or Cotfipondhtm, became for centuries the author¬ 
itative grammar of Hebrew, and was a constant aid to King James’ translators 
of the Bible.^ These names are chosen from a tltousand. 

Profiting from this widespread scholarship, Hebrew poetry emancipated 
itself from Arabic exemplars, developed its own forms and themes, and pro¬ 
duced in Spain alone three men quite equal to any triad in rhe Moslem or 
Christian literature of their age. Solomon ibn Gabirol, known to the Chris¬ 
tian world as the philosopher Avicebron, was prepared by his pictsonal trag¬ 
edy to voice the feelings of Israel, This “poet among philosophers, and phi¬ 
losopher among poets,” as Heine called him/ >vas bom at .Malaga about 1 oa i, 
He lost both parents early, and grew up In a poverty that inclined him to 
morose contcmpladon. His verses caught the fancy of Yehutiel ibn Hassan, 
a high official in the Moslem city-state of Saragossa. There for a time Gabirol 
found protection and happiness, and sang the joy of life. But Yekudel ivas 
assassinaced by enemies of the emir, and Gabirol fled. For y'cars he wandered 
through Moslem Spain, poor and sick, and so thin that “a fly could now 
bear me up with easc.”Sanmcl ibn Naghdela, hintself a poet, gave him refuge 
at Granada, There Solomon wrote his philosophical works, and pledged his 
poetry to wisdom: 

How shall I forsake wisdom? 

I hare made a covcoani: with her. 

She is my mother, I am her dearest child; 

She hath clasped her jewels about my neck__ 

While life is mine mV Spirit shall aspire 
Unto her heavenly heights.,.. 
t 'H’ill nut rest until I find her source.^ 

Presumably his impetuous pride caused hus quarrel with Samuel. Still a youth 
iu Ills late tu'cndes, he resumed his wanilcKng poverty; misfortune humbled 
his spirit, and he nimetl from philosophy to religion: 
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Lord, what is man? A carcass fouled and trodden, 
A noxious creature brimming with deceit, 

A fading dower ihai shrivels in the heat.* 


His poetry took at nines the somber grandeur of the Psalms: 


Establish peace for cs, O Lord, 
In everlasting grace. 

Nor let us be of Thee abhorred, 
Wliu art our dwelling place. 


We wander ever to and fro, 

Qr sit In chains in exile dreary 
Vet still proclaim, where’er we go. 
The splendor of our Lord is hereJ 


His masterpiece, Kether Mafkuth [Royaf Croiiw), celebrated the greatness 
of God as hLs early poems had celebrated his own: 


From Thee to Thee 1 fly to win 
A place of refuge, and within 
Thy shadow from Thy anger hide, 
Until Thy wrath be turned aside. 


LTnto Thy mere)' 1 will cling 
Until Thou hearken pitying} 
Nor will 1 quit my hold of Thee 
Until Thy blessing light on inc.“ 


'rtic riclmess and variety of Jewish culture in Moslem Spain were summed 
up in the Ibn Ezra family at Granada. Jacob ibn E/ra held an important post 
in the government of King Habbus under Samuel ibn Naghdela. His home 
was a salon of literature and philosophy. Of his four sons, reared in this at- 
mosphere of learning, three reached distinction: Joseph rose to high office in 
the stare, and to leadership of the Jewish cominunicj''; Isaac wras a poet, a sci¬ 
entist, and a Talmudist; Moses ibn Ezra (to7c^i 139} w'as a scholar, a phi¬ 
losopher, and the greatest Jew'ish poet of the generation before Halevi, His 
happy youth ended when he fell tn love with a beautiful niece, w'hosc father 
(his older brother Isaac) married her to liis younger brother Abraham. 
Moses left Granada, w^andered through strange Linds, and fed his hopeless 
passion with poctr)'. “Though thy lips drop honey for others to sip, live on, 
breathe myrrh for others to inhale. Though thou art false to me, yet shall 1 
be true to thee till the cold earth claims her own. My heart rejoices in the 
nightingale’s sung, though the singer soars above me and afar.” ** In rlie end, 
like Gabirol, he tuned his harp to piety, and sang psalms of mystic surrender, 
Abraham ben Mcir ibn Ezra—w'hom Brtwvning used as a mouthpiece of 
Victorian philosophy—was a distant relative, but-an intimate friend, of Moses 
ibn Ezra. Bom in Toledo in J093, his youth knew hunger, and thirsted for 
knowledge in every field. He too wandered from town to town, from occu¬ 
pation to occupation, luckless in all; “were candles my merchandise,” he said, 
with the wrv humor of the Jew, “the sun would never set; if I sold burial 
shrouds, men w'ould live forever.” He traveled through Egypt and Iraq to 
Iran, perhapto India, back to Italy, then to France and England; at seventy- 
five he was returning to Spain when he died, still poor, but acclaimed 
throughout Jewry for both his poetry and Ids prose. His works were as v-aried 
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as his doniiciles-pn mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, religion; his poems 
ranged through love and friendship, C5od and nature, anatomy and the sea* 
sons, chess and the stars. He gave poctid form to ideas uhitjiiitovis in the Age 
of Faith, and he anticipated Nesvman in a Hebrew melody: 


O God of earth and heaven, 
Spirit and fleh are Thincl 
Thou hast in wisdom given 
Man's inward light divine,... 
Mv times are in Thv hand. 
Thou know'cst what is best; 


And where 1 fear to stand 
Thy strength brings suceor blest. 
Thy mantle hides my sins, 

TTiv mercies arc my sure defense; 
And for Thy bounteous providence 
Thou wilt demand no recompense.^'* 


His contemporaries valued him chiefly for his Biblical comnientarits on 
every book of the Old Testament. He defended the authenticity and divine 
inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures, but interpreted as metaphors the an¬ 
thropomorphic phrases applied to the Deit)'. He was the first to suggest that 
the Book of Isaiah was the work of nvo prophets, not one. Spinoai consid¬ 
ered him a founder of rational Biblical criticism 
The greatest European poet of his age was Jehuda Halevi (1086-1147?), 
Bom at Toledo a year after its capture by Alfoaso \T of Castile, he grew up 
in securitv' under the most enlightened and liberal Christian monarch of the 
time. One of his early pocnis pleased Moses ibn Ezra; the older poet invited 
Jehuda to come and stay with him in Granada; there Moses and Isaac ibn 
Ezra entertained him for months in their homes. HLs verses were read, his epi¬ 
grams were repeated. In every Jewish community in Spain. His poetry^ rc- 
ftecred his genial character and his fortunate youth; he sang of love w^ith all 
the skill and artifice of a Moslem or Proven^ troubadour, and with the sen¬ 
suous intcasiry of the Song of Songs. One poem—“The Garden of His De- 
tight”"putinto fervent verse the frankest passages of that erotic masterpiece: 

Come down, her beloved; why larriest diou 
To feed amid her gardens? 

Turn aside to the conch of love. 

To gather her lilies. 

Secret apples of her breasts 
Give forth their fragrance; 

For thee she hideth tn her necklaces 
Precious fruits shining like light..,, 

She would shame, but for her veil, 

AH the stars of hcaven.*- 


Leaving the Ibn Evjas’ courteous hospirallty, Halevi went to Lucena, and 
studied for several years in the Jewish acadeniy there; he took up medicine, 
and became an undistinguished practitioner, I Ic founded a Hebrew institute 
in Toledo, and lectured there on the Scriptures. He married, and had four 
children. As he grew older he became mure conscious of Israers misfortunes 
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than of his own prosperity; he began to sing of hk pcoplct their sorrows, and 
dicir faith. Like so many Jc^vs^ he longed to end his days m Palestine. 

O City' of the World f Jerusalem j* beauteous in proud splendor! 

Oh, that 1 had eagle's wings that I might fly to thee. 

Till 1 wet thy dust with my teats! 

Aly heart is in the East, while I tarry in the Wcsl^* 

Comfortable Spanish Jews accepted such verses as a poetical pose, but Halevi 
was sincere, in 1141, Jcavmg his family in good hands, he began an arduous 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Unfavorable winds drov^e his ship off course 10 ' 
Alevandna. There the jewdsh community feted him, and begged him not to 
venture into Jerusalem, then in the Crusaders' hands. After some delay he 
vv cut on to Damiena and Tyre, and thence, for some unknown reason, to 
Damascus. There he disappeared from histoiy. Legend says that he made 
his way to Jerusalem, kneJe at the first sight of it, kissed the earth, and was 
trampled to death by an Arab horseman.*^ do not know if he ev^cr 
reached the citj^ of his dreams, AVc do know' that at Damascus, perhaps in the 
last year of his lifct he composed an “Ode to Zion^" that Goethe ranked 
among tlie greatest poems in world literature.*® 

Art thou not, Zion, fain 

To send forth greetings from thy^ sacred rock 

Unto thy captive train 

Who greet rhcc as the remnants of thy (lock? .., 

Harsh is my voice when 1 bewail thy woes; 

But when in fancy’s dream 
[ see thy freedom, fordi its cadence flow s, 

Sweet as the harp that hung by Babd's stream... * 

I would that, where God^s Spirit was of yore 
Poured out unto thy holv orie!^ 1 might 
There too my soul outpour! 

The house of kings and throne of God wert thou; 

How comes it then that now 

Slaves fill the throne whore sat thj^ kings before? 

Oh, who will lead me on 

To seek the posts where, in far distant years, 

The angels in their glory dawned upon 
Thy niessengers and seers? 

Oh. who will give me wings 
Thar I may fly away. 

And there, at rest from aU my w anderings, 

'Fhc ruins of my heart among thy ruins lay? 
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ril licnd my face onto thy soil, and hold 
Thy stones as precious gold. , , * 

Thy air is life urvcoi my soul, thv' grains 
Of dust are myrrhs thy streams with honey flow; 
Naked and barefoot* to thy mined fanes 
How gladlv would ] go! 

To where the ark was treasured, and In dbii 
Recesses dtvek the holy chcrabim,... 

Perfect in beaut>% Zion, h(}w in thee 
Do love and grace unite! 

TI1C stsub of thy compnions tenderly 
Turn unto thee; thy joy was their delight, 

And weeping they lament tliy ruin now 

In dbrant exile; for thy sacred height 

They long, and toward tliy gates in prayer they bow. 

The Lord desires thee for His dw^clling pbcc 
Eternally; and biest 

Is he whom God lias chosen for the grace 
Within thy courts to rest. 

Happy h he that u^arches, drawing near, 

Until he sees thy glorious lights arise. 

And over whom thy daw n breaks full and clear 
Scr in the orient skies. 

Bur happiest he who, with exultant C) C5 
The bliss of thy redeemed ones shall behoidp 
And see thy youth renewed as tn the days of old.^* 


H. THE ADVElsmjRES QF THE TALMUD 

The Jews of that golden age in Spain w^cre too prosperous to be as deeply 
religious as their picts became in declining years; they produced verses joy¬ 
ous and sensuous and graceful, and expressed a pbilost^phy that confidently 
reconciled the Holy Scriptures wuth Greek thought. Even when Almohad 
fanaticism drove the Jews from Atoslem inca Christian Spain they continued 
to prosper; and JeivLsh acadcinies flourblicd under Christian tolerance in To¬ 
ledo, Gerona, and Barcelona in the thirteenth century. Bur in France and 
Germany the Jews were not so fortunate* They crowded their narrow quar¬ 
ters timidly, and gave their b<^ minds to the study of the Talmud. They did 
not bother to justify their faith to the secular world; they never questioned 
its premises; they c<msumed themselves in the Law. 

'fhe academy founded by Rabbi Gershom at Mainz became one of the 
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moiit inflacDoa] schools of its ritnc; hundreds of students gdthcred thcrc^ and 
shared with Gershoni in editing and clarifying^ through two generations of 
labor, tlic Talmudic text. A similar role w as played in France by Rabbi She- 
lomoh ben Yitzhak (1040-j 105), fondly called Rashi from the Hist letters of 
his title and his name. Bom at Troyes in Cliampagnc, he studied in the Jewish 
academics of W onus, Mainz, and S|>eyer; returning to Troyes, he supported 
his family by selling wine, but gave every leisure hour to the Bible and the 
Talmud, 'lliough not ulKcially a rabbi, he founded an academy at Troyes, 
caught there for forty years, and gradually composed commentaries on the 
Old Testament, the Mishna, and the Gemara. He did nor try, as some Span¬ 
ish scholars had done, to read philosopliical ideas into the religious texts; he 
merely explained these with such lucid learning that his Talmudic comment 
caries arc now printed with the Talmud. The modest purity of his character 
and his life won him reverence among his people as a saint. Jewish communi¬ 
ties everywhere in Furope sent him i|UCStions in theology and law, and gave 
Ic^al authority' to his replies. His old age was saddened by the pogroms of the 
First Crusade. After his death his grandsons Samuel, Jacob, and Isaac ben 
Meir continued his work, Jacob was the first of the **rosaphists": for five gen¬ 
erations after Raslii the French and German Talmudists revised and amended 
his eoiuirtcntaries w’iih iosafotb or “supplements.*’ 

The Talmud had hardly been completed when Justinian outlawed the 
book (553) as “a tissue of puerilities, fables, iniquities, insults, imprecations, 
heresies, and blasphemies.” * ‘ 'nicrcafter the Church seems to have forgotten 
the existence of the I'almud; few theologians of the Latin (ihurch could read 
the Hebrew or Aramaic in which it was written; and for 700 years the Jews 
w'ere free to study the cherished volumes—so scilulously that they in turn 
seem almost to have fo^otten the Bible. But in 1239 Nicholas Donin, 
a French Jew converted to Christianity, laid before Pope Gregor)* IX an in¬ 
dictment of the Talmud as containing shameful insults of Christ and the Vir¬ 
gin, and indtadons to dishonesty In dealing with Christians. St>mc of the 
charges were true, for the assiduous compilers had so reverenced the tannaim 
and amoraim as to include in the haggadic or popular portion of the Gemara 
occasional remarks in which irate rabbis bad struck back at Christian cri¬ 
tiques of Judakin.^* Bur Donin. now more Christian than the Pope, added 
several charges that could not be substantiated: that the Talmud considered 
it permis.sihlE to deceive, and meritorious to kill, a Christian, no matter how 
good; that the Jews uttc allowed by their rabbis t«i break promises made 
under oath; and that any Christian who studied the Jewish Law* 'was to be 
put to death, Gregory ordered all discoverable copies of the Talmud in 
France, England, and Spain to be turned over to the Dominicans or the Fran- 
dscans; bade the monks examine the books care full)*; and commanded that 
the biKiks be burned if the charges proved true. No record has been found 
of the aftennath of this order. In France Louis IX directed all Jews to sur- 
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render their copies of the Tdniud on pain of death, and summoned four 
ntihis to Paris to defend the hook in public debate lie fore the Kinc:, Queen 
Blanche, Donin, and t«'o leading Scholastic philosophers—William of Au¬ 
vergne and Alltertus i\lagnus,'“ After three days' inquiry the King ordered 
all ct>plcs of the Talmud to he burned (1140). Walter Cornutus, Archbishop 
of Sens, interceded for the JetA's, and die King allowed many copies to be 
restored to their owners. But the Archbishop died soon afterward, and some 
monks were of opinion chat ihis was the judgment of God on the roy.'d leni¬ 
ence. Convinced by them. Louis ordered the confiscation of ail copies of the 
Talmud; twentj'-four cartloads u'ere brought to Paris, and were committed 
to the flames (i 241). The possession, of the Talmud was prohibited in Prance 
by a papal legate in 124S; and thereafter rabbinical studies and Hebrew litera¬ 
ture declined in all of France except Provence. 

A similar debate took place in Barcelona in 1265. Raymond of Pena fort, 
a Dominican monk in charge of the Inquisition in .Aragon and Castile, under¬ 
took to convert the Jews of these states to Chrisrianity. To equip his 
preachers he arranged for the reaching of Hebrew in the seminaries of Chris¬ 
tian Spain. A convened Jew, Paul the Christian, assisted him, and so im¬ 
pressed Rajmond with his knowledge of both Christian and Jewi.sh theology 
that the monk arranged a disputation benveen Paul and Rabbi .Moses ben 
Nachman of Gcrona before King James I of Aragon. Nachmanidcs came re¬ 
luctantly, fearing victory as much as defeat. The debate continued for four 
days, to the delight of the King; apparently the amenities were reasonably 
observed. In 1154 an ecclesiastical commission coniman Jeered all copies of 
the Talmud in Aragon, obliterated the anti-Christian passages, and returned 
the books to their owTiers.-* In an account that Nachmanidcs wrote of his 
debate for the Jewish synagogues of .'\ragon he spoke of Chrisrianitv in terms 
that seeuicd to Rairtnond grossly blasphemous.-' The monk protested to the 
King, but it v^-as not till 1166 that James,yielding to papal insistence, banished 
Nachmanidcs from Spain. A year later the rabbi died in Palestine. 


HT. SCJF.VCE AMONG THE JKWS 

Jewish science and philosophy in rhe Middle Ages were almost entirely domi- 
ciJed in Islam. Isolated and scorned, and vet influenced by their neighbors, the 
Jews of medieval Christendom took refuge in mysticism, superstition, and Mes¬ 
sianic dreams; no situation could have favored science less. Religion, how'ever, 
eocuuraged the study of astronomy, for on this depended the correct determina¬ 
tion of the holy days. In the sixth century the JewLsb astrononiers of Babvlonia 
substituted astronomic calculation for direct observation of the heavens'; they 
based the year on the apparent movements nf the Uun, and the months on the 
phases of the moon; gave Babylonian names to the montlis; made some months 
“full" with thirty^ days, some “defective" with twenty-nine; and then reconciled 
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the Itifiar with rhe soJar caleriilar by inserdng a thirteenth month every third, 
sixth, eighth, eleventh, foiLttcenth, scvenceenrh, and mneteenth year m"a nine- 
tcon-ycar eycle. In the Eist the Jews dated events by the Scicucid calendar, 
which began at yi 2 n.c,; in Europe, in the ninth century, they adopted the present 
Jewish era," ituno of the world^'-^bc^nning with the supposed 

creation in 3761 h.c. The Jewish calendar is as dunm" and sacred a$ our own. 

One of the earliest astronomers in Islam was the Jewish scholar Mashalkh 
(d- iT. 815). His Di‘ £cknH^ nwtm arbh was translated from Arabic into Latin by 
Gcnird of Cremona, and won wide acclaim in Chrisrendom. His rreadse De 
7 ?icrcibm {Oii Prices) is the oldest c^ctant scientific work in the Arabic tongue, 
fhe foremost mathematical treatise of the age - xvas the Hibbur ha-7iteshibiib^ 
on algebra, gcometiy, and mgonometiy'—of Abraham ben Hisya of Barcelona 
{lodj-i 136). who also coiiiposed a lost encyclopedia of mathematics, astronomy, 
optics, and music, and the earliest sunn ring Hebrew treatise on the calendar. 
Abraham ibn Ezra, in the nc,xr generation, found no conflict between WTiting 
poetry and ad^^ancing combinatorial iinalvsli. TTicse nvo Ahraliams w^ere rhe 
firsc Jev^'s to write scfcntffic w^orks in Hebrew rather than in Arabic, Through 
such books, and a flood of translations froij] Arabic into Hebrew,'Moslem science 
and philosophy invaded the Jewish communities of Europe, and broadened rheir 
intellectual life beyond purely rabbinical lore. 

Profiting in some measure from Islamic science, but also recapturing their owm 
cradidons of the healing art. the Jew’s of thi$ period w rote outstanding treatises 
on medicine, and became the most esteemed physicians in Christian Europe. 
Isaac Israeli {c* 95>) a<-'C|uircd such fame as an ophthalmologist in Eg^’pt 

that he was appointed physician to the Aghlabid court at Qairwan. His medical 
Works, translated from Arabic into Hebrew and Latin, were acclaimed as classics 
throug^hout Europe; they were used as rextbotsks at Salerno and Paris, and were 
quoted, after 700 years of life, in Burton's of AlAarichcty (1621)* 

Tradition describes Isaac as indifferent to wealth, an obstinate bachelor, and a 
centenarian. Probably contemporary' witli him xvas xAsaf ha-Jehudi, the obscure 
author of a rcccntl}' discovered manuscript reckoned to be the oldest extant 
medical work in Hebrew, and remarkable for its teaching that the blood circulates 
through the arteries and the veins; had he surmised rhe function of the heart he 
would have cnmplctcl\^ antTcipated Harvey,^ 

In Egypr, after the arrival of Alaimonidcs (1165), the medical art was domi¬ 
nated by Jewish practitioners and texts. Abu gl-Fada of Cairo wrote the principal 
uphdialnioiogica! treatise of the twelfth century, and al-Kuhin al-Attar ctmi- 
posed (t- 1275) a pharmacopoeia still used in the Moslem w^orld. The Jewish 
physicians of southern Italy and Sicily served as one ruedium through w'hich 
Arabic rnedicine entered Salerno. Shabbathai ben Abraliam (913-70), called 
Don nolo, born near Otranto, was captured by Saracens, studied Arabic medicine 
ar Palermo, and then rcrumed to pnacricc in Italy. Benvenutus Grassus, a Jeru¬ 
salem Jew, studied at Salernc?^ iaught there and at Alontpcllier, and wrote a 
FTdCtkn oculortmt (r. 1250) which Islam and Christendom alike accepted as the 
definitive treatise on diseases of die cyc; 224 yitirs after its publication it was 
chosen as the first hook 10 be printed on its theme. 
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Rabbinical schwils, especially in southern FrancCt gave courses m medicine, 
partly to pro\-idc rabbis with a secular income. Jewish phy^ciam trained in the 
Hebrew aesdemv at AionrpeUier helped to develop the famous Monrpellier school 
of medicine. ITie appiintment of a Jew as regent of the faculty in 1300 drew 
upon his people the wrath of the medical authorities in the UnivcrsEtj^ uf Paris; 
the Montpellier school was forced to close its doors to Jews (1301), and the 
Hebrew' ph\^5icians of the city shared in the banishment of the Jews from France 
in 1306. By this rimct however, Christian medicine had been revolurianiicd by 
Jewish and Moslem example and influence. The Semitic practitioners had long 
since put behind than the theurv of sickness as "possession"" by demons; and the 
success of their rational diagnosis and therapy had weakened the belief of the 
people in the efficacy of relics and other supermturai means of cure. 

The monks and secular clergy whose abbeys and churches housed relics and 
dre\v pilgrims found it hard to accept this revolution. Tlie Church condemned 
the intimate reception nf Jewish doctors into Christian homes; she suspected that 
these men had more phvsic than faith, and she dreaded their influence upon sick 
minds. In 1246 the Coundl of Beziers forbade Christians to employ Jewish physi¬ 
cians; in 1267 the Council of V'icnna forbade Jewish physicians to treat Christians. 
Such prohibitions did not prevent some prominent Christians ftotn aviibng 
themselves of Jewish medical skill; Pope Boniface Vlll, suffering from an eye 
ailment, called in Isaac ben Mordecai; Raymond Lully complained that e\Try 
monastery' had a Jewish physician; p papal legate was shocked to find that this 
was also riie fate of many nunneries; and Christian kings of Spain enjoyed Jexv'ish 
medical care do%vn ro the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella- Sheshet Benvciuste of 
Barcelona, physician to King James 1 of Aragon (1213-76), wTOtc the chief 
gynecological treatise of his time. The Jews lost their ascendancy in the medical 
practice of Christendom only when Christian unlverririea, in the thirteenth cen- 
turv% adopted rational medicine. 

For sn mobile and scattered a people the Jew$ contributed lictlc to the science 
of geography^ Nevenheless the outstanding traveleTs of the twelfth centun' were 
two jeu-s—Pcrachva of Ratisbon and Benjamin of Tudcia—who wrote vntuiblc 
Hebrew narratives of their |oumcy"s through Europe and the Near East. Bcn^ 
jamin left Saragossa in i i6o, leisurely visited Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Pisa, 
Rome, Salerno, Brindisi, Otranto, Corfu, Constantinople, the Aegean Isles* An- 
tinch, cvcr\=^ iniportanE cjtv in Palestine, and Baalhck, Daiuosais, Baghdad, and 
Persia. He returned by ship through the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea to Egypt* 
Sicily* and liaJy, imd thence overland to Spain; he reached home in 117^^ and 
died soon aftcnvard. His main interest ivas in the Jewish communities; but he 
described w'ith fair accuracy and ob)eciiriw the gcognipbic and ethnic features 
of each country' cm his route. H^ account is less fascinating, but probably more 
reliatdc, than the reports made by Marco Polo a century later. It translated 
into nearly all European languages, and reimincd till our time a favorite book 
wiih the jews.’^® 
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IV. THE RISE OF JEWISH PHU.QSOFHY 

TIte life of the niintl is a composidoit of tst'o forces: the necessity to believe 
in order to live, and the nccessicj' to reason in order to advance. In ages of pov¬ 
erty and chaos the will to believe is paramount, for courage is the one diing 
needful; in ages of wealth thelntcllccrual powers come to the fore as offering 
preferment and progress; consequently a civilization passing from poverty 
to wealth tends to develop a stru^lc between reason and faith, a ‘Varfare of 
science w*ith theology,” In this conflict philosophy, dedicated to seeing life 
whole, usually seeks a reconciliation of opposites, a mediating peace, with 
the result that it is scorned by science and suspected by thcolog)\ In an age 
of faith, where hardship makes life unltearable without hope, philosophy in¬ 
clines to religion, uses reason to defend faith, and becomes a disguised the¬ 
ology. Among the three faiths that divided white civilization in the Middle 
Ages this was least true of Islam, which had most wealth, truer of Christen¬ 
dom, w'hich had less, truest of Judaism, which had least. And Jewish phi¬ 
losophy ventured from faith chiefly in the prosperous Jetvty of Moslem 
Spain. 

Medic\'al Jen'ish philosophy had rwo sources: Hebrew religion and Mos¬ 
lem thought. Most jew'ish thinkers conceived of religion and philosophy as 
similar in content and result, differing only in method and form: what 
religion taught as divinely revealed dogma, philosophy would teach as ra¬ 
tional Ev demonstrated truth. And most Jewish thinkers from Saadia to 
Maimonidcs made this attempt in a Moslem milieu, derived their knowledge 
of Greek philosophy from Arabic translations and .Moslem commentaries, 
and wrote in .‘Vrabic for Moslems as well as Jew's. Just as Ashari turned 
ag;)inst the Mutarilires the weapons of reason, and saved the orthodoxy of 
Islam, so Saadia, who left Egypt for Babylonia in the very year (915) of 
Ashari's conversion from skepticism, saved Hebrew thcologj' by his polemic 
Industry and skill; .iiid Saadia follow'cd not only the methods of the Moslem 
viniakallimHTit but ctxn the details of their arguments.™ 

Saadia’s victory had the same effect in Eastern Judaism as al-Chazali’s in 
Eastern Islam: it combined with political disorder and economic decline to 
smother Hebrew philosophy in the Orient. The rest of the stot}' belongs to 
Africa .and Spain. AtQairwan Isaac Israeli found dmc, amid his medical prac¬ 
tice and WTiting, to compose some influential philosophical w'orks. His f stay 
071 Definitions ^vc several terms to Scholasric logic; his treatise On the Ele¬ 
ments introduced .\ristotle’'s Physics to Hebrew thought; liis Boob of Soul 
andSpith replaced rhe crciidon story of Genesis with a Ncoplaronist scheme 
of progressive emanations (“splendors”) from God to the material w'orld; 
here was one source of the Cabala. 

Ihn Gabiro] had more influence as a philosopher than as a poet. It is one of 
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the jettx d*esprit of historj' that the Scholastics c^uoted him with respect as 
Avicebron, and thought him a Moslent or a Christianj not till i84(i did Salo¬ 
mon ,\Iunk discover that Ibn Gabirol and Avicebron were one.” The mis¬ 
understanding had almost been prepared by Gabirol's attempt to \^'ritc 
philosophy in terms fully independent of Judaism. His anthology'’ of proverbs 
—Choice of Fctfr/f—took nearly all its quotations from non-Jewish sources, 
though Hebre\t' folklore is peculiarly rich in pointed and pithy apothegms. 
One pearl is quite Confucian: “How shall one take vengeance on an enemy? 
By increasing one’s good qualities.” “ This is practically a summary of the 
treatise Chi the biiprovemem of the Moral Omihies, which Gabirol seems to 
have composed at rwenu'-four, when philosophy is imbccontin!;. Bv an arti¬ 
ficial schematism the young poet derived all virtues and vices from the five 
senses, with platitudinous results- hut the book bad the disdnetion of seeking 
to construct, in the Age of Faith, a moral code unsupported by religious 
beliefs 

X^'idi like audacity' Gabirol’s chef-d’oeuvre—.l/eJtor Hayfwt—refrained 
from quodng cither the Bible, the Talmud, or the Koran. It w'os this unusual 
supcmntlonalism that made the book so offensive to the rabbis and, when 
translated into Latin as Fotis i’hae (The Fouiitaio of Li/e), so inlluential in 
Christendom. Gabirol accepted the Ncopbtonism that permeated all .Arabic 
philosophy', but he imposed upon it a voluntarism that stressed the action of 
the will in God and manTVe must, said Gabirol, assume the existence of God 
as first substance, first essence, or primniy will, in order to understand the ex¬ 
istence or motion of anything at all; but we cannot know the attributes of 
God. The universe tvas nor created in time, but flows in continuous and 
graduated emanations from God. Everything in the universe except God is 
composed of niatrerand form; these alway'S appear together, and can be sepa¬ 
rated only in thought,"’ The rabbis repudiated this .Avicennian cosmology' 
as a disguised materialism; but .Alexander of Hales. St. Btmaventure, and 
Duns Scorns accepted the universaliry' of matter under God, and the primacy 
of will. William of .Auvergne nominated Gabirol as “the noblest of all phi¬ 
losophers,” and th ought him a good Cliristian. 

jehuda Idalcvi rejected all speculation as vain intellcctualism; like al- 
Ghazali he feared that philosophy was undermining religion—not merely by' 
questioning dogma, or ignoring it, or interpreting the Bible metaphoritzily, 
but even more by substituting argument for devotion. .Against the Invasion 
of Judaism by Plato and Aristotle, and the seduction of Jews by Moham¬ 
medanism, and the continuing attacks of Qaraitc Jews upon the Talmud, the 
poet wTotc one of the most interesting books of medieval philosophy—the 
Al-Khazari (c, 1140). He presented his ideas in a dramatic v/ise-en-schie- 
thc conversion of the Khazar king to the Jewish faith. Luckily for 1 lalcvi the 
book, though written in the .Arabic language, used the Hebretv alphabet, 
which confined its audience educated Jews. For the story, bringing a 
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bishop, 3 mullah, and a rabbi before the curious kingt makes short work of 
both Mohammedanistii and Cbrisrunity. \\*lico the Chrisrian and the Mos¬ 
lem t]uotc the 1 Jebrevi’ Scriptures as the word of God, the king disnitsses 
them and keeps the rabbi{ and most of the book is the conversation of the 
rabbi instructing a docile and eiicuincised king in Judaic theology and 
ritual. Says the royal pupiJ to his teacher; “There has been nothing new since 
your religion ^^‘3S promulgated, e.\ccpt certain details concerning paradise 
and hell.” So encouraged, the rabbi explains chat 1 lebrew is the language 
of God, that Cod spoke directly only to the Jews, and that only the Jewish 
prophets w'erc divinely itispired. Halevi sniiles at philosophers who proclaim 
the supremacy of reason, and subject God and the heavens to their syllo¬ 
gisms atid categories, while obviously the human mind is merely a fragile and 
infinitesimal fraction of a vast and complex creation. The wise man («‘ho is 
not necessarily learned) will recognize the weakness of reason in transmun- 
dane affalrsi, he will keep to the faith given him in the Scriptures; and he will 
believe and pray as sLmpIv as a child.^* 

Despite Halevi, the fascination of reason survived, and the Aristotelian In¬ 
vasion continued. Abrahani ibn Daud (ii 10-80) was as deeply Jewish as 
1 lalcvi; he defended the Talmud against the Qaraites, iind proudly narrated 
the History of the Jewish Kings in the Second Coj/niion'mcislth, But along 
with countless Christians, Moslems, and Jews of the nvelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, he as-pircd to prove his faith with philosophy. Like I lakvi, he was 
born in Toledo, and made his living as a physician, I lis Arabic Kitah ai-atjitiiib 
al-rafinb (Bo&k of the SvHivie Faith) gavx the same answer to Halevi that 
Aquinas would give to the Christian enemies of philosophy: tlic peaceful 
defense of a religion against nonbelievers requires teasttnmg, and cannot 
rest upon simple faith, A few years before Averrocs (11 a gcneratiim 

before Alaimonidcs (1135-1104), a century liefore Sr. ITiomas Aquinas 
(iz;4-74), Ibn Daud labored to reconcile the faith of his fathers with the 
philosophy'^ of Aristotle. The Greek would have been amused to find himself 
the recipient of such a triple compliment, or to Icam that the Jewish philoso¬ 
phers knew him only in the sununuriesof al-harabi and Avicenna, vi'ho knew 
him through imperfect translations and a Ncoplntonist forgery. Truer tium 
St. Thomas to their common Aristotelian source, Ibn Daud, like Averrocs, 
claimed immortality only for the universal psyche, not for the Individual 
soul; here, Halevi might have complained, Aristotle triumphed over the 
Talmud as well as the Koran. Jewish philosophy, like medieval philosophy in 
general, had begun with Neoplatonism and piety, and was culminating in 
Aristotle and doubt, Alaimorvides would take his start from this Aristotelian 
stand of Ibn Daud, and would face with courage and skill all the problems 
of reason in conflict with faith. 
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The greatest of medieval Jews was born in Cordova, son of :he distin¬ 
guished scholar, physician, and judge Maimon ben Joseph, The boy received 
the name of Moses, and it became an adage among Jews that "from Moses to 
,Moscs there arose none like Moses.’' His people knew him as Moses ben Mai- 
inon, or, more briefly. jMaitiiuni; when he became a famous rabbi the initials 
of his title and hvs name were combined into the fond appellation Rambam; 
and the Christian world expressed his parentage by terming him Maimonidcs. 
A probably legendary story tells how the boy showed a distaste for study, 
and how the dis.ippointcd father, calling him “the butcher's son,” packed him 
off to live with the father’s fonner teacher. Rabbi Joseph ibn Migas.“‘ From 
this poor beginning the second Moses bccitme adept in IJiblical and rabbinical 
liicrarurc, in medicine, mathematics, astronomy, and philtisophy; he was 
one of the two most learned men of his time. His only rival was Averroes. 
Strange to say, these outstanding thinkers, born in the same city only nine 
ycars apan, seem never to have met; and apparently Maimonidcs read Aver- 
rocs only in old age, after his own books had been writ ten.“ 

In 114S Berber fanatics captured Cordova, destroyed churches and syna¬ 
gogues, and gave Christians and Jews a choice becw'een Islam and exile. In 
1159 Maimonides, with his wife and children, left Spain; for nine years they 
livfcd in Fez, pretending to be Moslems; for there, too, no Jews or Chris¬ 
tians were allowed. Maimonidcs justified superJicial adherence to Islam 
among endangered Jews in Morocco by arguing that “we arc not asked to 
render active homage to heathenism, but rmly to recite an empty formula; the 
jMosIcnis themselves know that we utter it insincerely in order to circum¬ 
vent bigots.” ^ The head rabbi of I^e/ did not agree with him, ami suffered 
martyrdom in 11 (Sj. Fearing the same fate, .Maimonidcs left for Palestine; 
rhence he moved to Ale.\andria (11^5) and old Cairo, where he lived till his 
death. Soon rectJgni/ed as one of the ablest pracritionen; of his time, he be¬ 
came personal physician to Saladin’s eldest son, Nur-ud-Din .\li, and to Sal- 
adin’s vizier al-Qadi al-Fadil al-Balsani. He used his favor at court to secure 
protection for the Jews of F.gypt; and wJien Salad in cont|ucred Palestine 
iMaimonidcs persuaded him to Jer the Jews settle there again.®^ In 1177 Mai¬ 
monidcs was made iVjTgftf or head of the Jewish community in CLtiro. i\ Mos¬ 
lem jurist indicted hint {11B7) as an apostate from Islam, and demanded the 
usual death penalty; Maimonidcs was savetl by the vizier, who ruled that a 
man converted to iVlohammcdanisni by force could not rightly be considered 
a Moslem.” 

During these busy years in Cairo he composed most of his books. Ten 
medical works in .\rabic transmitted the ideas of Mippgcrates, Galen, Dios- 
corides, al-Razi, and Avicenna. Medicji Apborisi?is reduced Galen to 1500 
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short STiirciticnrs covering ever)' branch of medicine; it was translated into 
Hebrew and Latin, and was frequently quoted in Turope under the fommla 
DfXff Rahlfi Aloyses, For Salad in's son he wrote a treatise on diet; and for 
Saladin’s nephew al-Muzaffar I, Sultan of Hamah, he composed an Essay 
on httercottrse (Mntjaia sexual hygiene, impotence, priapism, 

aphrodisiacs.... The inrrfjducrion to this work struck an unhackneyed note; 

Our Lord His Majesty [al-MuzafFaf]—may Cod prolong his 
power!—ordered me to compose a treatise tint would help him in¬ 
crease his sexual powers, as he ... had sutne hardship in this w^y,.,. 

He does not wish to depart from his customs concerning sexual inter¬ 
course, is alarmed by the abntcincnt of his flesh, and desires an aug- 
mcntacion his virility] on account of the increasing number of his 
female slaves.*® 

To these WTitings Mainionidcs added several monographs—on poisons, 
asthma, hemorrhoids, and hypochondria—and a learned Glossary of Drugs. 
Like all books, rhese medical works contain several irents not iit accord w'lfh 
the passing infallibilities of our tinie-c.g., if the right testis is laiger than the 
left, the first child w'Lll be male; but they are marked by an earnest desire 
to help the sick, by a couneous consideration of contrar)" opinions, and by 
w'isdom and moderation of prescription and advice. Maimonides never pre¬ 
scribed drugs where diet could serve.*^ He warned against overeating: “The 
stomach muse not be made to swell like a tumor." He thought that wine 
w^as healthful in moderation.** He recommended philosophy as a training 
in the mental and moral balance and calm conducive to health and lon¬ 
gevity.* 

At the age of twcnty-ihrcc .Maimonides began a commentary on the 
Mishna, and labored on it fora decade amid conmicrcc, medieme, and peril¬ 
ous journeys by land and sea. Published at Giiro (1158) as Kitab at-siraj, or 
Book of the Laf/ipt its clarity, erudition, and good judgment at once placed 
Maimonides, still a youth of thirty-three, next to Rashi as a commentator 
on the Talmud. Twelve years later he issued his greatest work, wTittcn in 
Neo-Hcbraic, and provocatively called Atishva Torjb. Here, in logical order 
and lucid brevity, were arranged all the laws of the Pentateuch, and nearly 
all those of the Mishna and the Gemaras, "I have entitled this xvork Alishna 
Torah [Repetitiofi of the LdU'],” said the introduction, “for the reason that 
a person who first reads the w’ritten Law [the Pentateuch] and then this 
compilation, will know the w'hole oral Law, without needing to consult 
any other book.*'*” lie omitted some Talmudic regulations concerning 
omens, amulets, and astrology; he was amoiig the few medieval thinkers 
who rejected astrology.*’^ He classified the 613 precepts of the Law under 
fourteen heads, devoted a “book" to each head, and imdcirook not only to 
explain each law, bur to shoiv its logical or historical necessity. Only one 
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of rbe fouJteen books has l>ccn cranskted into English; ir forms a sut^tan- 
tial volume; we may judge the imniensicy of the original. 

k is clear fron> chts work, and from the later Guide to the Perptexed, that 
Maimonidcs was nut openly a freethinker. Me endeavored as far as he could 
to reduce Scripeura! miracles to natural causes, but he taught the divine in¬ 
spiration of every word in the Pentateuch* and the orthodox rabbinical doc¬ 
trine that the whole oral Law had been tnifisiiiittcd by Moses to the elders 
of IsraeL^^ Perhaps he felt that the Jews could nor claim less for rheir Scrip¬ 
tures than the Chrl^ians and Moslems claimed for them; perhaps he, too, 
considered social order impossible without belief in the divine origin of the 
moral code, lie was a stern and dictatorial patriot: "*AII Israelites are bound 
to follow everything in the Babylonian Talmud, and we should force the 
Jews of every' land to adhere to the customs established by the Talmudic 
sages*'" A bit more liberal than most jMosiems and Christians of the time, 
he thought that a viiruous and monotheistic non-Jew would go to heaven, 
but he was as severe as Deuteronomy or Torqueniada on heretics within the 
Hebrew pak; any Jew who repudbted the Jewish Law should be put [o 
death; and “according to my opinion, all members of an Israelite cornmunit)^ 
which has insolently and presumptuously transgressed any of the divine 
precepts must be put to death.”®" He anticipated Aquinas in defending 
death for heresy on the ground that “cruelty agaitisc tlrtisc who miskad the 
people to seek vanity is real ckmency to the world''; and he accepted 
without trouble the Scriptural penalty of death for witchcraft, murder, in¬ 
cest, idoktty% violent robbery, kidnaping,, filial disobedience, and breaking 
the Sabbath^^ The condltitsn of the Jews migrating from ancient Egypt 
and try^ing to form a state out of a destitute and homeless horde may hai- e 
warranted these laws; the precarious status of the Jews in Cliristian Europe 
or Moslem Africa, always subject to attack, conversion, or demor,ili/4ition^ 
required a hard code to forge order and unity; but in the^ic matters {and be¬ 
fore the Inquisition) Cliriscian theory^ and probably Jewish practice, u'ere 
more humane than Jewish law* A better side of this stern spirit shows in 
Maimonldes^ advice to the Jews of hk age: “if heathens should say to Israel¬ 
ites, ^Surrender one of your number to us that we may put him to deatli/ they 
should all suffer death rather than surrender a single Israelite to theni.^^ ^ 
Pleasanter is tiis picture of the scholar growing into a sage. He approved 
the rabbinical saying that “a bastard who is a scholar I of the Law] takes 
precedence of an ignorant high priest.“^^ He advised the scholar to give 
three hours daily to earning a living, nine hours to studying the Torah. Be¬ 
lieving environment more influential than heredity', he counseled the student 
to seek association with good and wise men. The scholar should not marry 
uncil he has reached the maturitv of his learning, hsis acquired a trade, and 
has bought a home*®'® He may marry four wives, but should cohabit with 
each of them only once a month * 
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Although connubial intercourse with one’s wife is alu'avs permit^ 
ted, this rebtion too should be invested by the schobr with sanedtj.'. 

He should not be always ith his spouse, like a rooster, but should 
fulfill his marital obligatinn on IVIday nights..,. When cohabiting, 
neidter husband nor wife should be in a state of intoxication, lethaigy% 
or melancholy'. The wife should not lie asleep at the tinic.^ 

And so M last is produced the sage. He 

cultivates extreme modesty’. He will not bare his head or his body.... 
When speaking he svill nor raise his voice unduly’. His speech with all 
men will be gentle.... He will avoid exaggeration or affected speech. 

He will judge evetyone favorably; he will dw'cli on the merits of 
others, and never speak disparagingly of any'body.^' 

He will avoid restaurants except in c.\trciiic emergency'; “the wise man will 
cat nowhere except at home and at his owm table.” “He will study the 
Torafi every day until his death. He wnll bew are of false .Messiahs, bur W’ill 
never Jose hb faith that some day the real Messiah will come, and restore 
Israel to Zion, and bring all tile world to the true faith, and to abundance, 
brotherhood, and peace. “The other nations vanish, but the Jews last for¬ 
ever.” “ 

Tlic Mish;ja Torah irritated the rabbis; few could forgive the presumption 
of aiming to displace the Talmud; and many Jetvs were scandalized by the 
reported as.scrtion of jMaimonides that he w'ho studies the Law is higher 
than he tvho obeys it. Nev'ertheJess the book made its author rhe leading Jew 
of the rime. .'Ml Eastern Israel accepted him as its counselor, and sent him 
questions and problems; it seemed for a generation that the Gaonatc had 
been revived. But Maimonides, not pausing to enjoy his renowm, began work 
at once on his next book. Having codified and clarified the Law for orthodox 
Jews, he turned to the task of restoring to rhe Jewish fold those who had 
been seduced by philosophy or lured into the Qaraitc communities of hercd- 
ca! Jew's in Egypt, Palestine, or Nonh Africa. After another decade of labor 
he issued to the Jeu'ish world his most famous work, the Guide to the Per¬ 
plexed (jigo). M'rlttcn in Arabic with Hebrew characters, it was soon 
translated into Hebrew as Atoreh Nebuchhu^ and into Latin, and aroused 
one of the bitterest mtellcctual tempests of the thirteenth century'. 

"My’ primary oh jeer," says the introduction, “is to explain certain words 
occurring in the Prophetic books"—Lc., rhe ( 7 Jd Tcscaiiicnt, Many Biblical 
terms and passages have several meanings, Iitend, memphorical, or syitiboli- 
cal. Taken literally, some of them are a stumbling bhick to persons sincerely 
religious but also respectful of reason as man’s highest faculty. Such persons 
must nor be forced to choose between religion without reason or reason 
without religion. Since reason was implanted in man by Cod, it cannot Ik: 
contrary’ to God’s revelation. M'herc such conp'adictions occur, Maimonides 
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suggests, it is because we take literally exprcssitins adapted to the Lmagmafive 
and pictorial mcntaliry of the simple^ unlcrtercd people to whom the Bible 
was addressed. 

Our sages have said. It is impossible to give a full account of the crea¬ 
tion to man It has been treated in-metaphors in orde r tliat tlie un¬ 
educated may comprehend ic according to the measure of their facul¬ 
ties and die feebleness of their apprehension, while educated persons 
mav take it in a different sen^/*^ 

From this starting point Matnionidcs advances to a discussion of deity. 
I’hat some supreme intelligence rules the universe he deduces from the evi¬ 
dences of design in nature; bur he ridicules the norion that all things have 
been made for the sate of man.®* I*hing5 exist only because God, their source 
and life, exists; “if it could be supposed that He docs nor exist, it would 
follow chat nothing else could possibly exist/* Since in this way it is essential 
that God exist, His existence is identical with His essence. Now “a thing 
whidi has in itself the necessity' of existence, cannot have for its existence 
any cause whatever.” * "* Since God is intcUtgent, lie must be incorporeal; 
therefore all Biblical passages implying physical organs or attributes in God 
must be interpreted %urativcly. In truth, says Maimonides {probably fol¬ 
lowing the Mutaulites), xt'e cannot know anything of God except that He 
exists. Even the nonphysical terms that we use of Him—intelligence, omnip¬ 
otence, mercy, affection, unity, will—are homonyms; i,c., they have differ- 
enr meanings when applied to God than as used of man. Just what their 
meaning Is in God’s case we shall never know; we can never define Him; 
Tve must not ascribe to Him any positive attributes, tjualitics, or predicates 
whatever. When the Bible tells how God or an angel “spoke” to the Proph¬ 
ets, we must nor imagine a voice or sound. “Prophecy consists in the most 
perfect development of the imaginative facultv''”; it is “an emanation from 
the Divine Being” through dream or ecstatic vision; what the Prophets re¬ 
late took place nor in actuality, but only in such vision or dream, and must 
in many eases be interpreted allegorically ,"■* “Some of our sages cl early stated 
that Job never existed, and that he is a poetic fiction .., revealing the niost 
important truths.” Any man, if he develops his faculties to their height, is 
capable of such prophetic revelations; for human reason is a conrinuing 
rcvclarion, nor basically different from the vivid in^ght of the prophet. 

Did God create the world in time, or is the universe of matter and motion, 
as Aristotle thought, eternal? Here, says Ataimonidcs, rexson is haffled; we 
can prove neither the tiemity nor the creation of the world; let us therefore 
hold to our fathers* faith in its creation."® He pnicceds to interpret the 
creation story of Genesis allegorically: Adam is active form or spirit; Eve 

* These prmtwrions, famdawLi by An’ceniu. wm adopted bv Sr. Thonus Afltiijias. and 
were ade[vred tiy Spinciiu tP tfic idea of ^ ^df-csiiting substmcM?. ' ^ 
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is passive matter, which is the root of all evil; rhe serpent is iinagination.'”' 
But evil is no poarive entitj'^; it Is merely the negation of good, M(St of our 
misfortunes are due to our own fault; other cvHls are evil only from a human 
or limited standpoint; a cosmic vicn' might discover in cvety evil the good 
or need of the whole,** God permits to man tlic free will that lets him be a 
man; man sometimes chooses evil; God has foreseen the choice, but does 
nor detennine it. 

Is man immortal? Mere Malmonidcs applies to the full his capacity for 
mystifying his readers. In the Guide he avoids the question, except to say 
that “the soul chat remains after death is not the soul that lives in a man wlien 
he is bom”; *’'* the latter—the “potential intellect”—is a function of the body 
and dies with it; v^'hac simives is the “acquired” or “active intellect,” which 
existed before the body and is nev*cr a function of it.'" This AristotelLin- 
Averroist view apparently denied Individual immortality. In the Misime 
Torah Maimonidcs rejected the resurrection of the body, ridiculed the 
Moslem notion of a physically epicurean paradise, and represented this, in 
Islam and Judaism alike, as a concession to the imagination and the moral 
needs of the populace.” In the Guide be added tliat “incorporeal entities can 
only be numbered when tlicy arc forces situated in a body"; • which 
seemed to imply chat the incorporeal spirit which survived the body had no 
individual consciousness. As physical resurrection had become a central doc¬ 
trine of both Judaism and Mohammetlanism, many protests were aroused by 
these skeptical inriination.s. Transliterated into .Arabic, the Guide made a 
stir in the Moslem world; a iMohammedan scholar, Abd al-Ladf, denounced 
it as “undermining rhe principles of all faiths by the verv' means with which 
it appears to buttress them.” Saladin was at this time engaged in a life- 
and-death strtigglc with the Crusaders; always orthodox, he now more than 
ever resented heresy as threatening Moslem morale in the heat of a holy war; 
in 1191 he ordered the execution of Suraw^rdi, a mystic heretic. In the same 
month .Maimonidcs issued a Maqala, or discourse, “On the Resurrection of 
the [>ead''; he again expressed hb doubts about corporeal immortalicj'', but 
announced that he accepted it as an article of faith. 

I'hc storm subsided for a time, and he busied himself in his work as a 
physician, and in writing respoma to doctrinal and ethical inquiries from the 
Jewish world. When (1199) Samuel ben Judah ibn Tibbon, who was trans¬ 
lating the Guide into Hebrew, proposed to visit him, he warned him not to 
expect 

to confer with me on any scientific subject for even one hour, either 
by day or liv night; for the following b my daily fK'cupation. 1 dwell 
in Fustat, and the Sultan resides at Cairo two Bafibath days’ journey 
[a mile and a halfj distant. -Mv duties to the regent [SajadJn’s son] 
arc very heavy. I am obligated tci vbit him every day, early in tlic 

* A aoum for .\quirtas' doemne of miner u the “prircipte of individuation"? 
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morning; and when he or any of his children, or any inmate of his 
harem, is indisposed, f dare not cjuit Cairo, hut must stay during the 
greater part of the day in the palace,,, • 1 do not return to Fustat until 

the afternoon_Then i am almost dying with hunger, I find the 

antcchambeis filled with people, ilieologians. bailiffs, friends, and 
foes,.,, I dismount from iiiv animal, wash tny hands, and beg my 
patients to bear vrith me while 1 partake of some rcfrcshnicnts—the 
only meal I take in nventj’-four hout?. Then I attend my patients... 
until nightfall, sonictimcs until nvo hours in the night, nr cs'cn later. 1 
prescribe w'hilc lying on my back front fatigue; and when night falls 
[ am so exhausted 1 can scarcely speak. In consct^ucncc of this, no 
Israelite can have any private interv iew with me except on the Sab¬ 
bath, On that dav the whole congregation, or at least a niajoifict\ come 
to me after the morning service, when I itiscnict them.,., V\ e study 
together till noon when they depart,"* 

He was prematurely worn out, Eire hard I of England sought him as |Kr- 
sonal physician, but Maimonidcs could not accept the invitation. Salad in’s 
vi/.icr. seeing his exhaustion, pensioned him. He died in 1204, aged sixty-nine. 
His remains were conveyed to Palestine, wlicrc his tomb may still be seen 
in Tiberias. 


Vi. THE ALAIMOXtPEAN WAR 

Maimonides’ influence was felt in Islam and Giristendom as well as in the 
Jewish world, Mohammedan pundits studied the Guide under the direction 
of Jewish teachers; Latin tninslatiuns of it were used at the universities of 
Montpellier and Padua; and it was frequently quoted at Paris by Alexander 
of Hales and William of Auvergne. Albertus .Magnus follow'cd the lead of 
Maimonides on many points; and St. Thomas often considered the view's 
of Rabbi Moyscs, if only to reject them. Spinoza, with perhaps some lack of 
historical understanding, criticized Maimonides’ allegorical interpretation 
of the Scriptures as a disingenuous attempt to preserve the authority of the 
Bible; but he hailed the great rabbi as “the first w'ho openly declared that 
Scripture must be accommodated to reason”;and he took from Maimon- 
ides some ideas on prophecy, miracles, and the attributes of God.'* 

In Judaism irself Maimonides’ influence was revolutionary. His owm pos- 
tentv carried on his work as scholars and Jew's: his son Abraham ben Moses 
succeeded him as Nagid and court physician in 1205; his grandson David 
ben .\braham and his great-grandson Solomon ben Abraliam also succeeded 
to the leadership of the Egyptian Jcivs; and all three continued the Mai- 
monidean tradition in philosophy. For a while it became fashionable to 
Arisrotelizc the Bible through allegorical legerdemain, and to reject the 
historicity of its narratives; Abraham and Sarah, for example, were merely 
a legend representing mancr and form; and Jewish ritual laws had only a 
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Sj-nibolical purjiosc and truth.” The whole structure of Judaic theologj,' 
seemed about to fall upon tlie heads of the rabbis. Some of them fought 
back vigorously: Samuel ben Ali of Palestine. Abraham ben David of Pos- 
qiiicrcs, .Mcir ben Todros (lulevi Abulufia of Tolcdtj, Don Astruc of Ltmel, 
Sf)lomon ben Abraham of .MontjiclSicr, Jonah hen Abraham Clerundi of 
Spain, and many more. Thev protested against “selling the Scriptures to the 
Greeksdenounced the attempt to replace the Talmud with philosophy, 
deplored jMaiitionides’ doubts on immor^al^t)^ and rejected his unknowable 
God as a metaphorical alisttaction that would never stir a soul to piet}’' or 
prayer. The followers of the mystic Cabala joined in the attack, and dese¬ 
crated .Maimonidcs’ romb.^^ 

The Maimonidean war divided the Jewish communities of southern France 
precisely when orthodox Christianity^ was waging there a w;u- of extermina¬ 
tion against the Albigensian heresy. And as Christian orthodoxy defended 
itself against rationalisnt by banning the books of Aristotle and .Averrocs 
from the universities, so Rabbi Solomon ben Abraham of AI ontpellier—per¬ 
haps to forestall Christian attacks upon Jewish congregations as harboring 
rarionalists—took the unusual step of anathemariring the philosophical yvorks 
of Miiiinonidcs, and excommunicating all Jews wlio should study profane 
science or literature, or who should treat the Bible allegorically. The sup¬ 
porters of Afaimonides, led by David Kimehi and Jacob ben Machir Tibbon, 
retaliated by persuading the congregations of LuncI, Beziers, and Narbonne 
in Provence, and those of Saragossa and Lerida in Spain, to excommunicate 
Solomon and his followers. Solomon now' took a still more startling step: he 
denounced the books of Maimonides to rhe Dominican Inquisition at Mont¬ 
pellier as containing heresies dangerous to Christianity as well as Judaism. 
The monks accommodated him, and all procurable publications of the phi¬ 
losopher were burned in public ceremonies at .Montpellier in 1234, and at 
Paris in 1142. Forty days later titc Talmud itself was burned at Paris. 

These events drove the supporters of Ataimonidcs to bitter fury. They 
arrested the leading adherents of Solomon at Alontpcllicr, convicted them 
of informing against fellow Jen s, and condemned them to have their tongura 
cut out; apparently Solomon was put to dcath.'^ Rabbi Jonah, regrening his 
share in the burning of Alaimonidcs’ books, came to Abuitpcllicr, did public 
penance in the synagogue, and undertook a pilgrimage i>f rcjientancc to 
A loses ben Maimon's grave. But Don Astruc resumed the war by proposing 
a rabbinical ban on any study of flic profane sciences. Nachman ides and 
A-shcrbcn A’'ehiel supported him; and in 1305 Sfdomon ben .Abraham lien 
Adret, the revered and pou'crful leader of the Barcelona congregations, 
issued a decree of cxcoimnunicarion against any Jew who should teach, or 
should before the age of twenty'-five dare to study, any secular science ex¬ 
cept medicine, or non-Jcwlsh philosophy. The liberals of MontpelUer 
replied by excommunicating any Jew who debarred his son from the study 
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of science.^* Neither ban had any \\'ide effect; JewLsh youths, here and there, 
continued to study philosophy. Bur the great influence of Adrct and .\sher 
in Spain, and the ^owth of [^ereccution and fear throughout a Europe now 
subject to the Incjuisition, drove the Jewish communities back into intellec¬ 
tual as well as ethnic isolation. The study of science declined among them; 
purely rabbinical studies ruled the Hebrew schools. After its escapade umh 
reason the Jewish soul, haunted with theological terrors and an encompass¬ 
ing enmity, buried itself in mysticism and piety. 


VII. THE CABALA 

The isles of science and philosophy are evcrjT-vherc washed by mystic 
seas. Intellect narmws hope, and only the fortunate can hear it gladly, The 
medieval Jews, like the jMoslcms and the Christians, covered reditj' with 
a thousand superstitions. drainatb.ed history with miracles and portents, 
crowded the air with angds and demons, practiced magical incantations and 
charms, frightened their children and themselves with talk of witches and 
ghouls, lightened the mystery of sleep \vith interpretations of dreams, 
and read esoteric secrets into ancient tomes. 

Jewish mysticism is as old as the Jews. It received influences from the 
Zoroastrian dualism of darkness and light, from the Neoplatonist substitution 
of emanations for creation, from the Neopythagorean mysticism of number, 
from Gnostic theosophies of Syria and Egypt, from the apocrv'pha of early 
Christianity, from the poets and mystics of India, Islam, and the medieval 
Church. But its basic sources were in the Jewish mentality and tradition 
themselves. Even before Christ there had circulated among the Jews secret 
interpretations of the creation story in Genesis and of Chapters 1 and X of 
E/-ckiel; in the Mishna it was forbidden to expound these mysteries except 
privately to a single and trusrw'orchy scholar. Imagination was free to con¬ 
ceive accounts of what had preceded the creation or Adam, or what would 
follow the destruction of the world, Philo’s theory- of the Logos or Divine 
^\’isdom as the creative agency of God was 3 lofty sample of these specula¬ 
tions. The Essenes had secret writings which were zealously guarded from 
disclosure, and 1 Icbrcw apocrypha like the Book of jubilees expounded a 
mystic cosmogony. A mystery w'as made of the Ineffable Name of Yahveh: 
its four letters—the “Tetragrammaton”—were whispered to hold a hidden 
meaning and miraculous efficacy, to be transmitted only to the mature and 
discreet. Akiba suggested that God’s instrument in creating the world U'as 
the Torah or Pentateuch, and that every word or letter of these holy books 
had an occult significance and power. Some Babylonian Geonim ascribed 
such occult powers to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and to the names 
of the angels; he who knew those names could control ail the forces of na- 
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turc. Learned tiicn played with >ehire or btacic magic—marvelous capacities 
obtainable through alliance of the soul with angels or demons. Necromancy, 
bibliomane)', exorcism, amulets, incantations, divination, and casting of lots 
played their part in Jewish as in Christian life. .All the wonders of astrology 
were included; the stars were letters, a mysterious sky-writing that only the 
initiate could read.** 

Some time in the first centur)' .a.d. there appeared in Babylonia an esoteric 
book called Sefer Yezira-The Book of Creation, jVlv'Stic devotees, including 
Jehuda Halevi, attributed its composition to Abraham and God. Crearion, it 
taught, had been effected through the mediation of ten numbers or 

principles: the spirit of God, three emanations thcrefrom-air, water, and 
fire, three spatial dimensions to the left, and three dimensions to the right. 
These principles determined the content, while the t\vcnt\'-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet dcicrnuned the fomis through winch creation could I)c 
understood by the human mind. iTie book elicited learned commentaries, 
from Saadia to the nineteenth century. 

About 840 a Babylonian rabbi brought these mystic doctrines to the Jews 
of Italy, w'hcnce rhey spread to Germany, Provence, and Spain. Ibn Gabirot 
was probably influenced by them in his theory of the intermediate beings 
between God and the world. Abraham ben David of Posquiercs used the 
“secret tradition” as a means of drawing Jews away from the rationalism of 
IVlaimonidcs. His son I^ac the Blind and his pupil Azriel were probably the 
autiiors (c, 1190) of the Sefer-ha-Bahir,^ or Book of Light, a mystical com¬ 
mentary on the first chapter of Genesis; here the demiurgic emanations of 
rlic Sefer yeztm were changed into Light, Wisdom, and Reason; and this 
triplication of the Ltigos wss offered as a Jewish Trinity.® FJeazar of Worms 
(1176-1738) and Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia (1:40-91) offered the 
Secret Doctrine as a more profound and rewarding study than the Talmud, 
l.ikc Islamic and German mystics, they applied the semsuous language of 
love and marriaije to the relation bctw'een the soul and God. 

By the tliittcenth century rhe word qabala, tradition, had come into gen¬ 
eral use to describe ilic Secret Doetrinc ut all its phases and products. About 
1795 Moses hen Shem Tob of Leon published rhe third Cabalistic classic, the 
Sef^ ha-Zohor, or Book of Spletitior, He ascribed its composition to Simon 
ben Yohai, a tanna of the second century; Siiiu>n, said Moses; had been in¬ 
spired by the angels and the ten sefirotb to reveal t<i his esoteric readers se¬ 
crets formerly rescrx'ed for the days of tlic coining .Vlessiah. All the elements 
t)f rhe Cabala were brouglit together in the Zohar: the all-inclusiveness of a 
God knowable tmly through love, the I'crragranmiaron, the creative demi¬ 
urges and emanations, rhe Platonic analogy of macrocosm and microcosm, 
the dare and mode of the Messiah’s coming, the pre-existence and transmipa- 
tion of the soul, the mvsticji meaning of ritual acts, numbers, letters, points, 
and strokes, the use of ciphers, acrostics, and the backward reading of ivords. 
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the S)^mbolical interpretation of Biblical tests, and the conception of woman 
as sin and yet as also the embodiment of the mysrerj.' r)f creation. Atoscs of 
Leon marred his performance by making Simon ben Yohai refer to an eclipse 
of 1264 in Rome, and use several ideas apparently unknown before the thit’ 
teenth century, l-le deceived nrany, but not hb wife; she confessed that her 
Moses thought Simon an excellent tinancial device.® The success of the book 
inspired simiiiar forgeries, and some later Cabalists paid .Moses in his own 
counterfeit by publishing their speculations under his name. 

The influence of the Cabala was far-reaching. For a time the Zohar rivaled 
the Talmud as the favorite study of the Jews; some Cabalists attacked tite 
Talmud as antiquated, literalistic logic-chopping; and some Talmudists, in¬ 
cluding the learned Nachnianidcs,’wcre strongly influenced by the Cahalisric 
school. Belief in the authendciry nnd divine inspiration of the Cabala w'as 
widespread among European Jews.*^ Their work in science and philosophy 
suffered correspondingly, and the Golden Age of iMaimonidcs ended in the 
brilliant nonsense of the Zohar, Even upon Christian thinkers the Cabala exer¬ 
cised some fascination, Rajnnond Lully {1x35?-! 315) adapted from it the 
number and letter mysticism of his Art Tfiagna^ Pico delta iMirandob (1463- 
94) thought that he had found in the Cabala final proofs for the divinity of 
Cltfisr.*® Paracelsus, Cornelius Agrippa, Robert Fluild, Mcnr)f Alore, and 
other Christian mystics fed on its speculations; Johannes Rcuchlin (1455- 
1322) confessed to poaching upon the Cabala for his theology; and perhaps 
Cabalistic ideas infected Jakob Bdhme (1575-1624). If a greater proportion 
of Jews than of Moslems f>r Christians sought consolation in mystic revela¬ 
tions. it ivas hecjusc this world turned its worst face to them, and forced 
them, for life’s sake, to cloak reality in a web of imaginaciun and desire. It is 
the unfortunate who muse believe that God has chosen them for Ills own. 


ntn,E,«E 

From mystic exaltation, Alcssianic disillusionment, periodic persecution, 
and the hard routine of economic life, the medieval Jews found refuge in the 
obscurity of their congregations and the consolarifuis of their ritual and creed. 
They celebrated with piety the festivals that recalled their history, their 
rribulattons, and their ancient glory, and patiently adjusted to their urban 
existence the ceremonies that once had divided the agricultural year, llie 
vanishing Qaraites kept the Sabbath in darkness and cold, lest they violate 
the Law by kindling fires or lighting lamps; but most Jews, w hlle the rabbis 
winked, brought In Christian friends or servitors to keep the fires burning and 
tend the lights. Every chance for a banquet was seiz.cd wit It generosity and 
pomp: the family gave a feast on the circumcision or confirmation of a son, 
the beirtfthal or marriage of a son or daughter, the visit of a noted scholar or 
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rckdve, the occurrence of some religious festival. Sumptuary regulations of 
the rabbis forbade the providers of such banquets to invite more than twenty 
nten, ten wonicn, five girls, and all relatives up to the third gencrarion. A 
wedding feast sometltnes lasted a week, and not even the Sabbath '^vas allowed 
to Interrupt it. The bridal pair U'ere crowned with roses, myrtle, and olive 
branches; their path was strewn with nuts and «'hcat; barley grains were 
throwTt over them as a hint to ferciliy; songs and quips accompanied evciy 
stage of the event; and in later medieval days a professional jester was engaged 
to ensure full merriment. Sometimes his jests were mercilessly truthful; but 
almost always he accepted HllleFs genial decree, that "every bride is beau- 
iiful"»« 

So the passing generation celebrated its own rephccmcnt, rejoiced in its 
children’s children, and subsided into a harassed bur kindly old age. We sec 
the faces of such old Jews in Rembrandt's portraits: features bearing the his- 
roivof the people and the individual, beards breaching \\'isdom, eyes Iiaunred 
with sad memories but softened with indulgent love. Nothing in Aloslcm or 
Christian morals could surpass the mutual affection of young and old in 
Judaism, the love that overlooks all faults, the quiet guidance of immaturity 
by experience, and the dignitj’ with which the life fully lived accepts tlie 
naruralness of death. 

When he made his will the Jew left nor i>nly worldly goods to his oflFspring, 
but sjsiritual counsel. “Ik one of the first in synagogue," reads the udll of 
Deazar of \Iain;' (c. "dcj nor speak during prayers; repeat the re¬ 

sponses; and after rlic service do acts of kindness.” And then the final 
instruction: 

Wash me clean, comb mv hair, trim my nails, ss I was w one to do b 
my lifetime, so that 1 may go clean to my ercmal resting place, jusras 
I used to go on ever)' Sabbath to the sj nagogue.Pntrae in the ground 
at the right hand of my father; if the space be a little narrow, ] am sure 
that he loves me well enough to make room for me by his side.®' 

W’hen the last breath was drawn, the eyes and inmitb of the dead were closed 
by the eldest son or the most distinguished son or relative; the btxly was 
lyatbcd and anointed with aromatic unguents, and wrapped in spotless linen. 
Almost everyone belonged to a burial socict)\ which now took the corpse, 
watched over it, gave it the last religious rites, and aocompanied it to the 
grave. In the funeral the pallbearers walked with bare feet; the women pre¬ 
ceded the bier, chanted a dirge, and beat a drum. Any stranger who encoun¬ 
tered the procession was c.xpectcd to fall in with it and accompany It to the 
grave. Usually the coffin w as placed near those of dead relatives; to be buried 
w'as for a niaii "to lie with his fathers," "to be gathered unto his people." The 
mourners did not despair. 1’hey knew that though the individual might die, 
Israel would carry on. 
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THE DARK AGES 

566-1095 
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955; Otto defeats Magyars on the 
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961; Convent of St. Lavra on Mn 
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Otto deposes Po^tc John XIC 
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965-95: Haakon the “Grtii EarF" King of 
Norwav 

96B: Hrmwiilia, dramattst 
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976- 1014: Brian Rnrumha King of Munster 
976-1016: Basil ITFAfllcni emperor 
976-1071: St, iXLark 1 at V^enice 
9jk>-toi5: \nadliiiir I Prince of Kiev 
983-10011 Ono in of Germany 

9S7-96: Hugh Capet founds Capetian 
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989; Russia converted 10 Chrkiiafiity 
991-J025; Boleslav I first King of Poland 
994f: CSimy oionasttc reroffni 
997-1038: Sl St^hm King of Hungary' 
999-1003: pispe Syivesict II (Gerberx) 

1000: Ltif Encsson m '“Virdand” 
igoi-^: Henrv' 11 of Germany 
(007-38: Fulbert Bishop of Chaitics^ 
(009-1200: Getiitan Romanesque 

1015: Sw^eyn of Dcmiiark conquers 
Eng^d 
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1015-J0: St. Olaf King of Norw'ay 
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1021-87 ■ CotiMantiiie tltc African, 
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1055-47; Ma^us die Good King of 
Norway 

*039-56: Henry II I of Germany 
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1040-99: Rodrigo Dial cl Cld 
1043-66: Edw'ard the Confessor King of 
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1049-54: Pope Leo IX 
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Church 

1055-6; Theodora E(Otem empress 
I n56-i p 06: Henry I V of Gemiany 

1057^: t^aacCoinncnn^ Eastern enm. 
*057-72: Peter Damian Bhhup of D^na 
1058; Malcolm Bl of Scotland deposes 
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1059-61: Pope Nicholas Tl^QiUcgc of 
Cardinais EsfahUshed 
1060: Roben Gukcard r>ukc of Apulia 
ip>6i^i: Norman Conquesi of Sicily 
1063: Prince Harold cimquers Wales 
jodjf; Gachcdral of Pisa 
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Hastings; Norman Conquest of 
England 
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1081-11 (8: Alexius I Eastelti emn^ 
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GuUcard 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The Byzantine World 

565-1095 


[. HERACLItrS 

I F now \vc turn from the Oriental side of the endless duel between East 
and West, we are soon moved n'ith sympathy for a great empire harassed 
at once with internal discord anxl« on every side, external attack, Avars and 
Slavs were crossing the Danube and raking possession of imperial lands and 
toviTiS; Persians were preparing to ovcrrvio Western Asia; Spain was lost to 
the ^'^isigoclls; and the Lombards, tltree years afrer Justinian’s death, con- 
tpicred half of Italy (568). Plague s^ ept the Empire in 542 and again in 5<i6; 
famine in 569; poverty, barbarism, and war broke down communications, 
discouraged commerce, stifled literature and art, 

Justinian’s successors were men of ability, but only a century of Napoleons 
could have coped with their problems. Justin If (565-78) fought vigorously 
against an expanding Persia. Tiberius 11 (57^1) , favored by the gods with 
afmost every' virtue, was taken by them after a brief and just reign. Maurice 
(582-601) attacked the invading Avars with courage and skill, but received 
litrle supporr from the nation; thousands entered monasteries to cscap mili¬ 
tary service; and m hen Maurice forlwdc the monasteries to receive new 
members until ilic danger was over, the monks clamored for his fall.' The 
centurion Pliocas led a revolution of the army and the populace against the 
aristocracy and the government (601); the five sons of Maurice were butch¬ 
ered before his eyes; the old EnijiCfor refused tt> let the nurse of his youngest 
child save it by substitutiirg for it her own; he himself was beheaded; the six 
heads were huntj up as a spectacle for the people, and the bodies were cast 
into the sea. The Empress Constantiiia and her three daughters, and i^ny of 
the aristocracy, were slain, usually with torture, with or n irhout trial; eyes 
were pierced, rongues were rorn our, limbs were amputated;” once more the 
scenes of the French Revolution were rehcarsed- 

Khosm II took advantage of the disorder, and renewed the old war of 
Persia against Greece. Pliocas made peace wirh the Arabs, and transported 
the entire Bpantine army into Asia; he was everywhere defeated by the 
Persians, while the Avars, unresisted, seized nearly all the agricultural hinter¬ 
land of Constantinople. The aristocracy of the capital appealed to Hcracliu^ 
the Greek governor of .‘\frica, to come to the rescue of the Empire and their 
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propc(TJ^ He excused himself on the ground of age, but sent them his son. 
The younger Hcraclius Httcd out a Hecc, sailed into the B<wporus, overthrew 
Phocas, exhibited the mutilated corpse of the usurper to the populace, and 
M'as hailed as emperor (610). 

lie radius deserved his title and his name. ^V'^irli aintosc the energy'’ of 
Heracles he set himself to reorganize the shattered state. Me spent ten years in 
rebuilding the morale of the people, the strength of the army, and the re¬ 
sources of the treasury. He gave land to peasants on condition that the eldest 
son in each family should render military service. .Meanwhile the Persians 
captured Jerusalem (614), and advanced to Chalcedon (6if); only the By¬ 
zantine na\y, still controlling the waters, saved the capital and Europe. Soon 
afterward the Av'ar h<irdcs marched up to the Golden Horn, raided the sub¬ 
urbs, and took thousands of Greeks into slavery, Tlte loss of the hinterland 
and of Eg)*pt cut off the city's supply of grain, and compelled abolition of 
the dole (di8). Heraclius, desperate, thought of transporting his amiy to 
Carthage and thenee attempting to retake Egi'pt; the people and the clergy 
ref used to let him go, and the Patriarch Sergius agreed to lend him the wealth 
of the Greek Church, at interest, to £nance 3 holy war for the recapture of 
Jerusalem,^ Heraclius made peace with the Avars, and at last (622) set out 
against the Persians. 

The campaigns that followed were masterpieces of conception and execu¬ 
tion. For six years Heraclius carried the war to the enemy, and rc]>catcdly 
defeated Khosm, In his absence a Persian army and a host of Avars, Bulgais, 
and Slavs laid siege to Constantinople (626); an army dcspKitched by Hera¬ 
clius defeated the Persians at Chalcedon, and the garrison and populace of 
the capital, roused by the Patriarch, scattered the barbarian horde. Heraclius 
marched to the gates of Ctesiplion; Khosru 11 fell; Persia pled for peace, and 
surrendered all that Khosru liad taken from the Greek Empire. After seven 
years’ absence, Heraclius returned in triumph to Omstantinople, 

He hardly deserved the fate that shamed his old age. l^^'eakened by disease, 
he was devoting his last energies to strengthening the civil administration 
when suddenly wild Arab tribes poured into Syria (634), defeated an ex¬ 
hausted Greek anuy, and captured Jerusalem (638); and even as the Emperor 
lay on his deathbed Egjyt fell ((541). Persia and Byzantium had fought each 
other to a common min. Under Constans II (642 hS 8) the Arab victories 
continued; thinking the Empire beyond saving, Constans spent his last years 
in the West, and was killed in Syracuse. His son Constantine IV Pogonatus 
was abler or luckier. \A'hen through live crucial years (djj-S) the Aloslems 
made another effort to rake Constantinople, “Greek lire.” no w mentioned for 
the first time, saved Europe. The nctv weapon, allegedly Invented by Cal- 
linicus of Syria, was akin to our flame rhrowera, an incendiarv mixture of 
naphtha, quicklime, sulphur, and pitch; it was thrown against enemy ship or 
troop on flaming arrows, or blown against them through tubes, or shot on 
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iron balls bearing flax and tow soaked in ^^il; or it as loaded and fired on 
small boats which ta'CTc set adrifr against the foe. The composition of the 
mixture wasa secret successfully guarded for two centuries by the Byzantine 
government; to reveal any knowledge of it was treason and sacrilege. The 
Saracens finally discovered the formula, and used "Saracen fire'' against the 
Crusaders. Until the invention of gunpowder it was the most talked-of 
weapon in the medieval world. 

The Moslems made another assault tipon the Greek capital in 717. .\n army 
of 80,000 Aj^bs and Persians under Moslems crossed the Hellespont at Aby- 
dos, and besieged Constantinople from the rear. At the same time the Arabs 
fitted out a fleet of iScx> vessels, presumably small; this armada entered the 
Bosporus, overshadowing the strairs, said a chronicler, like a moving forest, 
it was the good fortune of the Greeks that in this crisis an able general, Leo 
“the Isaurian,” replaced the incompetent Theodosius Hi on the throne, and 
assumed the organization of defense. He disposed the small Byzantine navy 
with tactical skill, and saw to it that every ship was well supplied with Greek 
fire. In a little while the Arab vessels were afiame, and nearly every ship in 
the great fleet was destroyed. The Greek army made a sortie upon the be¬ 
siegers, and won so decisive a victory thatMoslenva withdrew to Syria. 


n, THE !coNoci.,i\STS; 717-801 

Leo III derived his cognomen from the district f)f Ssauria in Cilicia; accord¬ 
ing to Theophancs he was born there of Armenian pareniagc. His father 
moved rhence to TTiracc, raised sheep, and sent 500 of them, with his son Leo 
in the bargain, as a present to the Emperor Justinian ll. Leo became a guards¬ 
man of the palace, then conmiandcr of the Anatolian legions, finally, by the 
convincing suffrage of the army, emperor. He was a man of ambition, strong 
will, and patient perseverance; a general who repeatedly defeated .Moslem 
forces greatly superior to his. own; a statesman who gave tlie Empire the 
stability of just laws justly enforced, reformed taxation, reduced serfdom, 
extended peasant proprietorship, distributed lands, rcpopulated deserted 
regions, and constructively revised the laws. His only fault w'as autocracy. 

Perhaps in his Asiatic youth he had imbibed from Atoskms, Jews, .Mani- 
cheans. Mo nop hy sites, and Paulicians a Stoic-Puritaji conceptiori of religion 
that condemned the adtiicrion of popular Christianity to image wor^ip, 
ceremonialism, and superstition. The Old Testament (Deur, iv, 15) had cv- 
plicirly forbidden any "graven image of any figure, male or female, the like¬ 
ness of any beast that is on the earth.” The early Church had frowned upon 
Images as relics of ['taganism, and had kxjked with horror upon pagan sculp¬ 
tures purporting to represent the gods. But the triumph of Otristianity- under 
CoQstandnc, and the influence of Greek surroundings, tiaditions, and statu- 
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an' In Coostanrinopic and ihe Hellenistic East, had softened this opposition. 
As the nunjber of worshiped saints multiplied, a need arose for identifying 
and remembering them^ pictures of them and of .Mary were produced in great 
number; and in the case of Christ not only His imagined form but His cross 
became objects of reverence—even, for simple minds, magic talisirians. A 
natural freedom of fancy among the people turned the holy relics, pictures, 
and statues into ^objects of adoration; people prostrated rhcn^selves before 
them, kissed them, burned candles and incense before them, crowned them 
with dowers, and sought miracles from their occult influence. In Greek 
Christianity especially, sacred images were everywhere—in churches, monas¬ 
teries, houses and shops, even on furniture, trinkets, and clothes. Cities in 
danger from epidemic, famine, or war tended to rely upon the power of the 
relics they harbored, or on their patron saint, rather than on human enter¬ 
prise. Fathers and councils of the Church repeatedly explained that the images 
were not deities, but only reminders thereof;* the people did not care to make 
such dlstinaions. 

Leo III was offended by these excesses of popular faith; it seemed to him 
that paganism was in this manner reconquering Christianity; and he felt 
keenly the satire directed by Moslems, Jews, and Chrisrian sects against the 
superstitions of the orthodox multitude. To weaken the power of the monks 
over the people and the government, and win the support of Ncstorians and 
iMonophysites, he assembled a great council of bishops and senators, and with 
their consent he promulgated in 7^6 an edict requiring the complete removal 
of icons from the churches; representations of Christ and the \^irgin were 
forbidden; and church murals were to be covered with plaster. Some of the 
higher clergy' supported tlic edict; the lower clergy and the monks protested, 
the people revolted. Soldiers tiydng to enforce the law were attacked by wor^ 
shipers horrified and infuriated by this desecration of the dearest symbols of 
their faith. In Greece and the Cyclades rebel forces proclaimed a rival em¬ 
peror, and sent a fleet to capture the capital. Leo destroyed the fleet, and 
imprisoned the loaders of the opposition. In Italy, where pagan forms of 
worship had never died, the people were almost unanimous against the edict; 
Venice, Ravenna, and Rome drove out the Imperial officers; and a council of 
Western bishops summoned by Pop Gregory II anathcinari/.ed the Icono- 
clasts-imagc breakers-without nanurtg the Emperor. The patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople joined the revolt, and sought by it to restore the independence of 
the Eastern Church from the state. Leo deposed him (730J, but did him no 
violence; and the edict was so mildly enforced that when Leo died (741), 
most of the churches retained their frescoes and mtisalcs unharmed. 

His sem Constantine (741-75) continued his policy, and received from 
hostile historians the genial epithet of Copronymus-*'named from dung.” A 
council of Eastern bishop, called by' him at Constantinople (754), con¬ 
demned image worship as "abominable,” charged that through such worship 
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“Satan had rc-introduccd idolatry” denounced “the ignorant artist who 
with his unclean hands gives form ro that which should be believed only by 
the heart,” and decrectl rhne all images in the churches should be erased or 
destroyed. Constantine executed the decree without moderation or tact; 
imprisoned and tortured resisting monks; again eyes or tongues were tom 
our, noses were cut off; the patriarch was tortured and beheaded (767). Like 
Henry \nil, Constantine V closed monasteries and convents, confiscated 
their propert>% mmed the buildings to secular uses, and bestowed monastic 
lands upon his favorites. At Epltesus the imperial governor, with the approval 
of the Emperor, assembled the monks and nuns of the province, and forced 
them to marry one another as an a iter native to death.® 1 he persecution con¬ 
tinued for five years (765-71). ^ . 

Constantine exacted from his son Leol^^ (775—80) an oath to continue the 
Iconoclastic policy; Leo did what he could d^pitc bis weak constitution. 
Dying, he named his tcn-year*old son Constantine VI as emperor (780-97), 
and nominated his widow, the Empress Irene, as regent during the youth’s 
minority. She ruled with ability and without scruple. Sympathising with the 
religious feelings of the people and her sex, she quietly ended the enforce¬ 
ment of the Iconoclast edicts; permitted the monks to return to their monas¬ 
teries and their pulpits, and convened the prelates of Christendom in the 
Second Council of Nicaea (787), where 350 bishops, under the lead of papal 
legates, restored the veneration-not the worship-of sacred images as a legiti¬ 
mate expression of Christian piety and faith. 

In 790 Constantine \1 came of age. Finding his mother reluctant to 
surrender her power, he deposed and exiled her. Soon the amiable youth 
relented; he brought her back to court, and associated her with him in the im- 
pcrbl power (792). In 797 she had him imprisoned and blinded, and there¬ 
after relmicd under the title of emperor-not bajUhsu but Imileus. For five 
years she administered the Empire with wisdom and finessei low ered taxes, 
scattered lareess among the poor, founded charitable institutions, and beau¬ 
tified the capital. The people applauded and loved her, but the army fretted 
at being ruled by a w'oman more capable than most men. In 8oa the Icono¬ 
clasts revolted, deposed her, and made her treasurer Nicephorus emperor 
She yielded quicrly, and asked of him only a decent and safe retreat; he 
promised it, but banished her to Lesbos, and left her ro earn a scanty living 
as a seamstress. Nine months later she died, with hardly a penny or a friend. 
The theologians forgave her crimes because of her piety, and the Church 
canonized her as a saint. 


iti. IMPERIAL K.ALEIDOSCOPE; 8o2-t057 

\ full perspective of Byzantine cirilizarion would require at this point a 
r«ord of nmny cn.pe.ois W some empresses-no. of .heir intngues, pJnee 
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revolutions^ and assassinations, box of their policy and legislation, and their 
age-long effort to protect the diminishing Empire from jMostems on the south 
and Slavs and Bxilg;urs on the north. In some respects it is an heroic picture: 
through all the duent shifts of appearing and disappearing figures the Greek 
heritage was in good measure preserved; economic order and continuity' were 
maintained; civilization continued, as if by some enduring impetus from the 
ancienr labors of Pericles and Augustus, Diocletian and Constantine. In other 
aspects it is a sorry spcaacle of generals climbing over slain ris^als to intpcrial 
power, CO be slain in their turn; of pomp and luxury, eye-gouging and nuse- 
cucting, incense and piety and treachery'; of emperor and patriarch unscrujiu- 
lously struggling to determine 'whether the empire should be ruled by might 
or myth, by sword or word. So we pass by Nicephorus 1 (801-11) and his 
wars with Harun al-Rashid; MiciiacI I (8ii-tj), dethroned and tonsured 
into monkhot^d because of his defeat by the Bu Igors; Leo V the Armenian 
(813-20), who again forbade the worship of images, and was assassinated 
while singing an anthem in church; Michael 11 (Szo-9) the illiterate “Stam¬ 
merer,” who fell in love with a nun, and persuaded the Senate to entreat him 
to many her;' Theophilus (81^41), a legislative reformer, royal builder, 
and conscientious administrator, who revived the Iconoclastic persecution, 
and died of dysentery'; his widow Theodora, who as an able regent (841-36) 
ended rhe persecution; .Michael III “the Drunkard” (841-67), whose amiable 
incompetence left the government first to hk mother and, after her death, to 
his cultured and capable uncle Caesar Bardas. Then suddenly a unique and 
unexpected figure appeared on the scene, overthrew every' precedent except 
violence, and founded the powerful Macedonian dj'nasty. 

Basil the Maccdoni.in was burn (812?) near fladrianoplc of an Armenian 
peasant family. As a child he was captured by Bulgars, and lived hk youth 
among them beyond the Danube, in what was then called Macedonia, Escap¬ 
ing in his tw'cnry'-fifth year, he made hk way to Constantinople, and was 
hired as grtwm by a diplomat whf> adniircd his phy-sical sttengtli and massive 
head. I le accompaixied his master on a mission to Greece, and there attracted 
the attention, and some of the wealth, of the widow Danielk. Back in the 
capital,, he tamed a spirited horse for Michael HI, was taken into the Em¬ 
peror’s service, and, though quite illiterate, rose to the piosition of lord cham¬ 
berlain. Basil was ever convenient and conipctent; when Michael sought a 
husband for his mistress. Basil divorced hk peasant wife, sent her to Thrace 
with a comforting dowry, and married Eudocia, who continued her services 
to the Emperor.’' Michael supplied Basil with a mistress, but the .Macedonian 
thought he deserved the throne as reward. Me persuaded Michael that Bardas 
was plotting to depose him, and then killed Bardas with hk own enormous 
hands (866). Long accustomed to reign without ruling, Michael made Basil 
coemperor and left him all the tasks of government. WTien Michael threat¬ 
ened CO dismiss him, Basil arranged and supervised hk :issassination, and 
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became suie emperor (867): even under hereditary monarchy, career was 
open to talent. With such servility and crime the letterless son of a peasant 
established the longest of all By 7 .antine dynasties, and began a miicteen-ycar 
teign of excellent adfiiinisrration, legislating wisely, judging justly, replenish¬ 
ing the treasurj', and building new churches and palaces for the city that he 
had captured. No one dared oppose himj and when he died by a hunting acci¬ 
dent the throne passed with unwonted quiet to hb son, 

Leo VI (886-912) was the complement of his father: learned, bookish, 
sedentary, mild; gosap concluded diat he was Michael s, not Basil s, ^on, and 
perhaps Eudocia was not sure. He Kimed his cognomen of ‘'the M'isc** not 
by his p««:tr\', nor by his treatises on theology, administration, and w^, but 
by his reorganization of provincial and ecclesiastical government, his new 
fomnilarioiis of Bj-zanrine law, and his meticulous regulation of industry. 
Though an admiring pupil of the scholarly piriarch Pliodus, and himself 
devoted to piety, he shocked the clergy, and amused the people, by four 
niarriagcs. His first tw'O wives died without bearing him a son; IjCo insisted 
on a son as the only alternative to a war of succession; the moral theology' of 
the Church forbade a third inarrbge; Leo persisted, and his fourth wife, Zoe, 
crowned his resolution with a boy . 

Constantine Vll (912-58) was called Porphyrogenitus-"bom in the pur¬ 
ple’in the porphyry-lined apartment reserved for the use of expecting 
cmprcsHCS, He inherited his father's literary tastes, not his adnunistrative 
capacity. I Ic composed for his son two books on the art of government: one 
on the “themes” or provinces of the Empire, and a Book of Cerenioiiies dc~ 
scribincr the ritual and etiquette required of the emperor. He supervised the 
compilation of works on agriculture, medicine, veterinary medicine, and 
zoology, and formed an ‘'historians history of the world hy selecting ex¬ 
tracts fViim historians and chroiilclers. Under his jiatronagc Byzantine litera¬ 
ture flourished in its polished and anemic way. 

Perhaps Romaniis 11 (958-63) was like other children, and did not read his 
father’s books. He married a Greek giri, Theophano; she was suspected of 
poisoning her father-in-law and listening Romanus’ death; and before her 
tw'cnty-four-y car-old husband ivas dead she seduced into her amis the ascetic 
general Nicephoros 11 Phocas, w'ho with her connivance seized the throne, 
Nicephorus had already driven the Moslems from Aleppo and Crete (961); 
in 965 he drove them from Cypnis, in 968 from Antioch; it w^as these victories 
that shattered the jVbbasid caliphate, Niccphoru.s pled with the patriarch to 
promise all the rewards and honors of martyrdom to soldiers who should fall 
in battle against the .\losIcms; the patriarch refused on the ground that all 
soldiers were remporarily |iolIurcd by the blood that they shed; had he con¬ 
sented, the Crusades might have begun a century earlier. Nlcephoius lost 
ambition, and retired into the jialace to live like an anchorite. Bored w ith this 
monastic existence, Theophano became the mistress of the general John 
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Tiimisccs, htr cotuiivance he kilJcd Nicephonis (969) and iicjzed the 
thrunc; remorseful, he rcpuditHcd and exiled her, and wenr off to atone for 
his crimes by transient victories against the Moslems and the Slavs, 

His successor was one of the most powerful personalities in Bystandne his¬ 
tory. Basil II, bora to Romanus and Theophano (958), had served as co- 
emperor with Nicephorus Phocas and Tzimisoes; now (976) he began at the 
age of eighteen an undivided rule that lasted half a century. Troubles encom¬ 
passed him: his chief minister plotted to displace him; the feudal barons, 
whom he proposed to tax, financed coaspiracics against him; Birdas Sclerus, 
general of the eastern army, rebelled, and was suppressed by Bardas Phocas, 
who then had himself prod aimed emperor by his troop; the .Moslems ii'ere 
recovering nearly all that Tzimisceshad woo from them in Syria; the Bulgars 
were at their zenith, encroaching upon the Empire in east and west. Basil 
suppressed the revolt, reclaimed Armenia from the Saracens, and in a ruthless 
tliinj' years' war destroyed the Bulgarian power. After his victory in 1014 
he blinded 15,000 prisoners, leaving one eye in ever)' hundredth man to lead 
the tragic host back to Samuel, the Bulgarian rsar; prhap in terror rather 
than in admiration the Greeks called him Bulgaroctonus, Killer of Bulgars, 
Amid these campaigns he found time to war against “those who enriched 
themselves at the expose of the poor,” By his laws of 99$ besought to break 
up some of the large estates, and to encourage the spread of a free pasantry. 
He was about to lead an armada against the Saniccns in Sicllv when death 
surprised him in his sbcty-elghth year. Not since Hcraclius had the Empire 
been so extensive, nor since Justinian so strong. 

ITie By/antinc decline was resumed under liis aged brother Constantine 
Vni (1015-8). Having no offspring but three daughters, Constantine pr- 
suaded Romanus Argyrus to marr>' the eldest, 7 ,oc. who was nearing fifty. 
As regent, and with the help of her sister Theodora, Zoii governed the state 
through the reigns of Ronianus Ill (1018-34), Michael IV (1034-4:), 
.Michael V (104;), and Consraiuinc IX (1042-55); and seldom had the Em¬ 
pire been better ruled. The imperial sisters attacked corruption in state and 
Church, and forced officials to disgorge their embezzled hoards; one who had 
been chief minister surrendered 5300 pounds of gold (52,11^,000) which he 
had secreted in a cistern; and when the Patriarch Alc-xis died, a cache of 
100,000 pounds of silver (527.000,000) was discovered in his rooms,® For a 
brief interlude the sale of offices was sroppd, Zoc and Theodora sat as judges 
on the highest tribunal, and dispnsed stern justice. Nothing could rival Zoe’s 
imparrialin\ 1 laving at sLxry-two married Gmstanrinc IX, and knowing that 
her cfismcric skill had preserved barely the surface of her channs,slic allowed 
her new husband to bring his mi.stress Selerena to live In the royal palace; lie 
chose quarters betxvcen their apartments, and Zoe never vLsired him without 
making sure that he was disengaged/" When 7oc died (1050), Theodora 
retired to a convent, and Gonstantine IX ruled for five years with wisdom 
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and taste; lie cb<?^sc men of competence and culture for his aidcSt rclicaurificd 
Sr. Sophia, [>uilt hospitals and refuges for the poor, and supported literature 
and art. At his death (1055) the supporters of the Macedonian dynasty led a 
popular revolt that brought the virgin Theodora out <if her conventual re¬ 
treat, and, much against her will, crou'ned her empress. Despite her seventy- 
four years she and her ministers governed efficiently; but in 1056 she died so 
suddenly' that chaos ensued. The palace aristocracy' named Michael VI cm- 
|KTOr; the army' preferred the general Isiiac Coninenus. One battle decided 
the Issue; Michael became a monk, and Comnenus entered the capital in 1057 
as emperor. The .Macedonian dynasty' had come to an end after rpo years of 
violence, war, adnltery. piety , and excellent administration. 

Isaac Coninenus resigned after two years, named Constantine Ducas, the 
president of the Senate, as his successor, and entered a monastery'. When 
Constantine died (1067) his widow' Eudtjcia acted as regent for four yents; 
but the demands of w ar required a sterner leader, and she married and 
crow'ned Romanus IV. Roman us was defeated by the Turks at Manzikerr 
(1071), returned to Consranrinoplc in disgrace, was deposed, imprisoned, 
and blinded, and was allowed to die of his untended wounds. AMicn ,\lexius 
Comnenus I. nephew of Isaac Coninenus, came to the throne (1081), the 
By'zantine Tnipire seemed near its fall. The T urks had taken Jerusalem 
(1076), and were advancing through Asia Minor; the Patzinak and Cuman 
tribes w ere approaching Constantinople from the north; the Normans W'crc 
attacking the Byzantine outposts in the .Vdrbtic; the government and the 
arniv w'cre crippled with treason, incompetence, corruption, and cowardice. 
;\ lesius met the situation with subtlety' and courage. He sent agents to foment 
rcvfilurion In Norman Imly; gave \’'cnicc commercial privileges in return for 
the aid of its navy against the Nomians; confiscated Church treasures to 
rebuild his army'; took the field in person, and w'on victories bj' strategy 
rather than by blood. Amid these foreign cares he found time to reorganize 
rhe ornvemment and its defenses, and gai'C the totrering Empire another cen- 
tiirv of life. In 1095, in a far-reaching stroke of diplomacy', he appealed to the 
U'est to come to the aid of the Christian East; at the Council of Piacenza he 
offered a reunion of the Greek with the Latin Church in return for the unity 
of Europe against Islam. HLs appeal conspired with other factors to unleash 
rhe first of those dramatic Crusades that were to save, and then destroy, 
Byzantium. 


IV. BYZ.JVNTIXE UFE: 566-1095 

At the beginning of rhe eleventh century the Greek Empire, through the 
anus and statesmanship of the Isaurian and Alaccdonian dynasties, had 
reached again the power, wealth, and culture of its zenith under Jusnnian. 
Asia .Minor, northern Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, the Cyclades, and Crete had 
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been wrested from the iMosknis*, southern Italy was once more Mag'na 
Grecia, ruled by Constantinople; the Balkans had been recaptured from 
Bulgats and Slat's; Bv'rjintine industry and commerce again dominated the 
Mediterranean; Greek Christianity'' had triumphed in the Balkans and Russia; 
and Greek art and literature were enjoying a Macedonian renaissance. The 
revenue of the state in the eleventh century- reached the present equivalent of 
$ 1400.000,000-*^ 

Constantinople was at the crest of its curve, surpassing ancient Rome and 
-Alexandria, contemporary Baghdad and Cordova, in trade, wealth, luxury, 
beauty, refinement, and art- Its population of nearly a million ’-was now pre¬ 
dominantly Asbdc or Slav—Armenians, Cappadocians, Syrians, jews, Bul- 
gars. and half-Slav Greeks. «nth a colorful infusion of merchants and soldiers 
from Scandinavia, Russia, Italy, and Islam; and at the top a chinning layer 
of Greek aristcjcrats. .A thousand varieties of lujines—gabled, terraced, tur 
domed—with balconies, loggias, gardens, or pergolas; full markets reeking 
with the products of all the yvorld; a thousand narrow muddy streets of 
tenements and shop; splendid thoroughfares bordered with stately mansions 
and shady porticoes, peopled with statuary, spanned with arches of triumph, 
and leading out to the countr)’side through guarded gates in the fortress 
walls; complex royal palaces—the Triconchus of Thcophilus, the New Palace 
of Basil 1 , the Bucokon of Nicephoros Phocas, descending by marble stairs 
to a sculj>rured colonnaded yvharf on the Sea of Marmora; churches “as 
many as there arc days in the year” (said a traveler), and several of them 
architccmral jewels; altars enshrining the most revered and precious relics in 
Christendom; monasteries unashamedly magnificent without, and turbulent 
with proud saints yvithin; St. Sophia ever newly adorned, glowing with can¬ 
dles and lamps, heavy with incense, solemn yvith pageantry, sonorous with 
convincing chants: this was the frame, half gold and half mud, of teeming life 
in the Byzantine capital 

A Vi thin the citj' places ttf the aristocracy and the great merchants, and in 
the villa.s of seaside and hinterland, ever)' luxury' available to that age could 
be found, and decoration uninhibited by Semitic* tabus: marbles of every' 
grain and hue, murals and mosaics, sculptures and fine putterv, curtains slid¬ 
ing on sily'cr rods, tapestries and carpets and silks, doors inlaid with silver or 
lvor\% furniture exquisitely carved, table services of silver f>r gold. Here 
moved the svorld of Byzantine society; men and women of fine face and 
figure, dressetl in colored silks and lace and furs, and rivaling the graces, 
amours, atid intrigues of Bourbon Paris and \Versailles. Never yvere ladies 
better poyvdercd and scented, jeweled and coiffured; in the imperial palaces 
fires were kept burning all the year long tg brew the perfumes required to 
deodorize queens and princesses.’* Never beftjre had life I>een so ornate and 
ceremonious, so colorful yy'ith processions, receptions, spectacles and games, 
so minutely ordained by protocol and ctiqtiette. At the Hippodrome as well 
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as in the court the 5 nnlv established anstocracy flatinrcd its finest raiment 
and amament^ on the highways its stately c<|uipagcs passed, so reckless as to 
earn the hatted of the pedestrian poor, and so rich as to bring dowTi the 
anathemas of prelates who served God in vessels, and on altars, of marble, 
alabaster, silver, and gold. Constantinople, said Robert i»f Clan,** contained 
"‘two thirds of the world’s wealth”? even the common “Greek inhabitants,” 
reported Benjamin of Tudela, “seem all to be the children of kings.” “ 

“If Constantinople,” said a twelfth-ccnrory writer, “surpasses all other 
cities in wealth, it also surpasses them in vice." All the sins of a great cit>’ 
found room here, impartially in rich and i>oor. Brutality and piety took turns 
in the same imperial souls; and among the people intensity of religious need 
could be adjusted to the corruption or violence of politics and war. The cas¬ 
tration of children to serve as eunuchs in harems and administration, the 
assassination or blinding of present or potential rivals for the throne, con tin- 
ucd through divers dynasties and the monotonous kaleidoscope of changeless 
change. The populace, disordered and manipulated by divisions of race, class, 
or creed, vi'as fickle, hloodthirso*, periodically turbulent; bribed by the state 
with doles of bread, oil, and wine; diverted by horse races, beasr baiting^ 
rope dancing, indecent pantomimes in the theater, and by imperial or ecclesi¬ 
astical pageantry in the streets. Gambling halls and saloons were eveiywherc; 
houses of pmstinidon could be found on almost every street, .sometimes “at 
the very church doors.” The women of By 7 .antiuni were famous for their 
licentiousness and their religious devotion, the men for their quick intelli¬ 
gence and unscrupulous ambition. .MI classes believed in magic, astrology, 
divination, sorccrv, witchcraft, and miraculous ;tmulcts. Tire Roman virtues 
had disappeared even before the Larin tongue; Roman and Greek qualities 
had been overwhelmed by a flood of uprooted Orientals who had lost their 
own morality' and had taken on no other except in wortls. Yet even in this 
highly theological and sensual society the great majorirt'^ of men and women 
were decent cltbicns and parents, who settled down after youthful frolics to 
the joys and sorrows of family life, and grudgingly performed the work 
of the world. The same emperors who blinded their rivals poured out chant)'' 
to hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, free hostels for travelers.'® And 
in that aristocracy where luxury and ease seemed the order of every day, 
there were hundreds of men who gave themselves, with a zeal tempered by 
venality, to the tasks of administration and statesmanship, and somehow man¬ 
aged, despite all overturns and intrigues, to save the realm from cvciy^ disaster, 
and to maintain the most prosperous economy in the medieval Christian 
world. 

^rhe bureaucracy that Diocletian and Constantine had established had 
become in seven centuries an effective engine of administration, reaching 
ever)' region of the realm. Heraclius had replaced the old division of the 
Rmpirc into provinces by a division into “themes,” or militaiy units ruled by 
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AjtrategOi or militar)'' governor; this was one of a hundred ways in which the 
Islamic threat modified Byzantine institutions. The thcnies retained consid¬ 
erable self-government, and prospered under this centralized rule; they re¬ 
ceived a conrinujt)'' of order without bearing the direct force of the struggles 
and violence that disturbed the capital. Consranrinople was ruled by the 
emperor, the patriach. and the mob; the themes were governed by Byzantine 
law. hilc Islam confused law with theologj*. and estem Europe floun¬ 
dered through the chans of a dozen barbarian codes, the Byzantine world 
cherished and extended the legacy t*f Justinian. The “novels” or new laws of 
Justin II and Hcraclius. the Ectoga^ or selected laws, issued by Leo 111 , the 
BasiUca, or royal edicts, promulgated by Leo VI, and the “novels” of the 
same Leo. adjusted the Pandects of Justinian to the changing needs of five 
centuries; codes of military, ecclesiastical, maritime, mercanrile, and rural 
law gave order and dependability to legal judgments in army and clcrg)% in 
markets and ports, on the farm and the sea; and in the eleventh century the 
school of law at Omstantinople was the intcllecmai center of secular Chris¬ 
tendom, So the Bwnntines preserved Rome’s greatest gift-Roman law- 
through a millennium of peril and change, until its revival at Bologna in the 
tu'clfth century revolutionized the civil law of Latin Europe and the canon 
Jaw of the Roman Church, iTic Byzantine Maritime Code of Leo III, devel¬ 
oped from the nautical regulations of ancient Rhodes, was the first body of 
commercial law in medieval Christendom; it became in the eleventh century 
the source of similar codes for the Italian republics of Trani and Amalfi; and 
by that lineage entered into the legal heritage of the modern world. 

The Rural Code was a creditable attempt to check feudalism and establish 
a free peasantry. Small holdings were given to retired soldiers; larger tracts 
belonging to the state were cultivated by soldiers os a form of military sen'- 
icc; and great areas were colonized by heretical sects transported from Asia 
into Thrace and Greece. Still vaster regions were settled, under governmental 
compulsion or protection, by barbarian groups who \ixrc judged less dan¬ 
gerous within the Empire than outside; so Goths were received into Thrace 
and Illyria, Lombards into Pannonio, Slavs into Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece; by the tenth century the Peloponnesus was predominantly Slav, and 
Slavs were numerous in Attica and Thessaly. State and Church co-operated 
to diminish slavery; imperial legislation forbade the sale of slaves, or the en¬ 
slavement of a freeman, and automarically cniancipared slaves who entered 
the army or the clergy, or married a free person. In Constantinople slavery 
was in effect limited to domestic service, but it flourished there. 

Nevertheless it is almost a Newtonian law of history that large agricultural 
holdings, in proportion ro their moss and nearness, attract smaller holdings, 
and, by purchase or otherwise, periodically gather the land into grear estates; 
in rime the concentration becomes explosive, the soil is redivided by taxatitm 
or revolution, and concentration is resumed. By the tenth century most of 
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the soil of the Byzantine F.ast was owned in extensive domains Uy rich land¬ 
lords {dvnrfroi, “jKiwerfiil men”), or by churches, monasteries, or hospitals 
endowed with supportinir terrain bv pious legacy. Such tracts were worked 
by serfs, or by coi&ni Ici^ally free but economically chained. The owners, 
equipped with retinues of clients, gtiurds, and domestic slav'cs, led lives of 
refined lu.vurj’ in their villas or their city palaces. \^'e sec the good and bad 
of these great lords in the .story of Basil I’s benefaarcss, the lady Daniclis. 
\V'’hcn she visited him in Constantinople 300 slaves took turns supporting the 
litter, or cov’ered couch, in which she traveled from Patras. She brought to 
her irnpcriiil protegee richer presents than anv aivercign had ever sent to a 
Bys^antinc einperor; 400 youths. 100 eunuchs, and 100 n^aidens were bur a 
part of her gifr^ there were also 400 pieces of arr-wo^xn Textiles, j oo pieces of 
cainbric (each so fine thar ic could he enclosed in the joint of a reed), and a 
dinner serviee in silver and go hi. During her lifetime she gave a^^^ay much 
of her vvealih; at her death she willed the resr to Bivsil's son. Leo found 
himself suddenly do^^ erLJ with eighty villas and farms, masses of coin and 
jewelrv' and plate, costly furniture, rich srutTs, numberless cartle, thousands 
of slaves.^^ 

Such Greek gifts uere not a I roller her pleasing to the cniperors. The wealth 
so gleaned from the flesh and swear of nulhons of men gave the owmers □ 
]>ower collectivelv dangerous m anv sovereign. Our of self-interesr as well 
as humanir\\ the emperors sought to halt rhis process of conecntratiori. The 
severe winter of 927-8 ended In famine and plague^ star\dng peasants sold 
their holdings to great landowners at desperately lov\' pricesH, or merely in 
exchange for subsistence. In 954 the regent Roinaniis issued a novel” that 
denounced the landlords as havinfj “shou’n themselves more merciless rhari 
famine and plague"; ir tccjuircd rhe resEomxion of properties bought for less 
than half a price”; ;inti pcimirted any seller^ ^\'iThin three years, to re¬ 
purchase the land he had sold^ and ar the price he had received. 7’hc edict had 
only a negligible effect; concentration conrinued; moreover, many free farm* 
crs. cnniplaining of high taxes, sold rlielr lands and niovcd to che towns—if 
possible, CO Constantinople and the dole- Bivsil 11 renc\x c^| the struggle of 
emperors against nobles. E li& decree of 996 pennitted the seller at any time 
to redeem hjs Lmd at the price of its sale; voided tides to lands aci^uired in 
contravention of the law of 934. and demanded the ininiediaie return of such 
lands to their former cvomers, without cost. These Laws were in large measure 
evaded, and a modified fcudiilbtti was sporadiciilly established the eleventh 
centun^ in the Bysf.antine E^t. But the effort of the emperors was not lost; 
the surviving free peasantry , under the stinmlus of ownership, covered the 
land with farms, orchards* vineyards^ bechivc^j, and ranches; the brge pro¬ 
prietors developed scientific agriculture to its mcdicA^al /enidi; and from the 
eighth to the eleventh century Byzantine agriculture kept pace with the pros* 
peri tv eff Byzantine industry. 
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The Eastern Empire in this period acquired an urban and semi-industrial 
character quire different from the niralism of Latin Euro|>e north of the Aljis. 
Miners and merallur^ists actively explored and developed the lead, iron, cop¬ 
per, and gold in the soil. Not only Constantinople but a hundred other byin¬ 
line cities—Smyrna, Tarsus, Ephesus, Dura/zo, Ra^usa, Patras, Corinth, 
Thebes, Salonika. Hadri.mople. Heraclca, Selymbria-throbbed and re¬ 
sounded with tanners, cobblers, saddlers, armorers, goldsmiths, jewelers, 
metalworkers, carpenters, w ood cart ers, wheelwrights, bakers, dyers, weav¬ 
ers, potters, mosaicists, painters As caldrons and caverns of manufacturing 

and exchange. Constantinople, Baghdad, and Cordova in the ninth century 
almost rivaled the bustle and bedlam of a modem metropolis. Despite Persian 
competition the Greek capital still led the white world in rhe production of 
fine tissues and silks; only second to it in tills regard were Argos, Corinth, 
and Thebes. The textile industry was highly organized, and used much slave 
labor; most other workers were free artisans. The proletarian population of 
Constantinople and Salonika were cl ass-conscious, and staged many unsuc¬ 
cessful revolts. "I'hcir employers formed a considerable middle class, acquisi¬ 
tive, charitable, jnduscrious, intelligent, and fiercely conservative. The major 
industries, including their ivorkers, artists, managers, merchants, lawyers, 
and financiers, were organized into synej/iata, or corporation guilds, lineally 
descended from the ancient coilegin andartes, and akin to the large economic 
units of 3 modern “corporative” state. Each corporation bad a monopoly in 
its line; but was striccly regulated by legislation in its purchases, prices, nieth- 
ods of manufacture, and conditions of sale; governmental examiners kept 
surveillance over operations and accounts; and at times maximum wages M'cre 
fixed bv law. Minor industries, however, were left to free wtjrkcrs and indi¬ 


vidual enterprise. The arrangement gave order, prosperity, and continuity to 
Byzantine industry’, but it checked initiative and invention, and tended to an 
Oriental fixity^ of status and life.^ 

Commerce was encouraged by state maintenance or supeiv'kion of docks 
and ports, govern mentally regulated insurance and loans on bottomry, a 
^ngorous war on piracy, and the most stable currency in Europe. Over all 
commerce the Bv'zantinc government exercised a pervasive control—pro¬ 
hibited certain exports, nionopolized the trade in com and silk, charged 
export and import duties, and taxed sales.*' It almost invited its early replace¬ 
ment as commercial mistress of the Aegean and Black Seas by allowing for¬ 
eign mcrchatns—Armenians. Syrians, Elgyprians, .Amalfians, Pisans, Vene¬ 
tians, Genoese. Jews, Russians, and Ditalans—to carry most of its trade, and 
to set up senu-independent "factories” or agencies m or near the capital. 
Interest charges were permitted, but were limited by Jaxv to txvelve, ten, 
eight per cent, or even less. Bankers were numerous; and perhaps ir was the 
moneylenders of Constantinople, rather than those of Italy, who developed 
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rhc bill of exchange," and organized the most extensive Cfcdit sptem in 
Christendom before the thirteenth century. 


V. THE BYZANTINE RENAfS&ANCE 

From the labor and skill of the people and the superfluities of the rich 
there came in the ninth and tenth centuries a remarkable revival of letters and 
arm. Although the Empire to its dying day called itself Roman, nearly all 
Latin elements had dUappeared from it except Roman Jaw, Since HeraeJius. 
Greek hnid been the language of government, literature, and litu^g\^ as well 
as of daily speech, in the Byzantine East. Education wa,s now compktcly 
Greek. Nearly every free male, many women, even many slaves, received 
some education. The University of Constantinople, which, like letters in 
general, had been allov^Td to decay in the crLscs of t!ie Hcracician age, was 
restored by Caesar Bardas (Hfij), and attained high repute for its course.s in 
philology, philosophy, theology, astronomy, mathematics, biology, music, 
and literature; even the pagan Libanius and the godless Lucian were read. 
Tuition was largely free to qualified students, and the teachers were paid by 
the state. Libraries, public and private, were numerous, and still presers'cd 
those classic masterpieces which had been forgotten in the disordered \^'cst. 

Tliis ample transmission of the Greek heritage was at once stimulating and 
restrictive. It sharpened and widened thought, and lured it from its old round 
of homiledeal eloquence and theological debate. Bur its very wealth discour¬ 
aged originalitv^ it is easier for the ignorant than for the leanied to be original. 
Byzantine literature W'as intended chiefly for cultured and leisurely ladies and 
gentlemen; pedished and polite, artistic and artificial, Hellenustic but not Hel¬ 
lenic, it played on the surface, and spared r!ie heart, of human life. Though 
the churchmen of rhc period were remarkably tolerant, thought of its owm 
accord, through habits formed in youth, stayed within rhc circle of ortho¬ 
dox v% and the iconoclasts were more pious than the priests. 

It was another .Alexandrian age of scholarship. Pundits analvTjcd language 
and prosody, wrote epitomes, “outlines,” and universal histories, compiled 
dictionaries, encyc!opcdia.s, anthologies. Now' (917) Constantine Cephalas 
collected The Oteck Anthol&gy- now (97^) Suidas accumulated his ency¬ 
clopedic lexicon. Theophancs (c. ffr4) and Leo the Deacon (b. 950) wTOte 
valuable histories of their own or recent times. F*aul of .^gina (615—90) 
composed an encyclopedia of medicine that combined Moslem thcon' and 
practice with the legacy of Galen and Oribasius; it discussed in almost mod¬ 
ern terms operations for c.ancer of the breast, hemorrhoids, catheterization 
of the bladder, lithotomy, cascrarion; eunuchs were manufactured, says Paul, 
by crushing the testicles of children in a hot hath,” 
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Tht auKtandm^ Byzantine strientisr of th^se centuries w.is an obscure and 
impoverished teacher, Leo of Salonika 8yo). of whose existence Constan¬ 
tinople took no norice until a caliph invited him to Baghdad. One of his 
pupils, captured in war, became the slave of a Moslem dignitary, who soon 
mar\’e|ed at the youth's knowledge of geometry. ALManiun, learning of it, 
induced him to join in a discussion of gcomerrical prrjblenxs at the royal pal¬ 
ace. was impressed bv his performance, heard with eager curiosity his ac¬ 
count of his teacher, and at once sent Leo an invitation to Baghdad and 
affluence. Leo consulted a Bj^zantine official, who consulted the Emperor 
Theophllus- who hastened to secure Leo with a state professorship. Leo was a 
polymath, and taught and wrote on mathematics, astronomy, astrolog)", 
medicine, and philosophy. Al-Mamun subniicted 10 him several problems in 
geometry and astronomy, and was so pleased with the replies that he offered 
I'heophilus ccemal peace and 1000 pounds of gold if the fLii^icror would lend 
him Leo for a while. Theophilus refused, and made Leo Archbishop of 
Salonika to keep him our of al-Mamun's reach.-* 

Leo, Photius, and Psellus were the stellar himinarics of this age. Phorius 
(8ao?-9t), the most learned man of his time, was in six days graduated from 
bvman to patriarch, and belongs to religious historsx .\ lichacl Psellus (j 018r- 
80) a man of ihc world and the court, an adviser of kings and queens, 
a genial and orthodox Voltaire who could be brilliant on €ver^=' subjeett but 
landed on terra firma after every' theological argument or palace revolution, 
I fc did not let his love of books dull his love of life, T Ic taught philosophy 
at Ehe L^niversitv of Constantinople, and received the tiile of Prince of 
Philosophers. He entered a monasterjx found the monastic career too peace¬ 
ful, returned to the y^orld, scr%''cd as prime minister from 1071 to 1078, and 
had time to write on politics, science, medicine, grammar, theology. Juris¬ 
prudence, music, and history; His Chroiwgr^phia recorded the intrigues and 
scandals of 1 century' (976—1078) with candor, verve, and vanity (he de¬ 
scribes Constantine IX as “hanging on Psellus’ tongue'" I lerc, as a sample, 
is a paragraph from his description of the revolt tliac restored Theodora to 
the throne in 1053; 


Each [soldier in the crowd 1 wa.s armed: one grasped a hatchet, an¬ 
other a battle-ax, one a how, another a lancc^ some of the populace 
carried heavy stones; and all tan in great distirdcr - , , to the apart¬ 
ments of Theodora. .. , But she, taking refuge in a chapel, remained 
deaf to all their cries. Abandoning perskiasion, the crowd used force 
upon her; sonse, drawing their daggers, threw themselves upon Tlieo- 
dnra as if to kill her. Boldly rlKv snatched her from the sanctuary-, 
clothed her in sumptuous mbes, seated her on a horse* and, circling 
about her. led her to the church of St. Sophia. Xtnv all the population, 
highborn as well as low, joined in paying her homage* and all pro¬ 
claimed her queen,^ 
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1 he j>ersnr^al lettm of Pselluii were aliiKi^^t :is changing and revealing as 
Cicero's; his speeuhes, versesi, and pamphlers wtre the talk of the day^ his 
iiiaiicious humor and Icrha! wit were an exciting stioiulns amid tItc ponder¬ 
ous crudiciun of his con temporaries. Compared with him and Photius and 
Thef>phancs, the Alcuins, Rabani, and Gerberts of the conreniporary W'est 
were rinnd emigrants from barbarism iiico the Counrrv' of the .Mind. 

The most conspicuous side of tliis Bwiantine renaissance was irs arc. From 
ji 6 CO 84; the Iconoclastic movement prohibited the sculptural or {with 
Jess strictness) pictorial representation of sacred beings; but in compensation 
it freed the artisr from a monoconous confincnient within ecclesiastical 
themes, and turned him to the observation, portrayal, and decoration of 
secular life, Tiie gods w ere replaced :is subjects by the imperial family, aris¬ 
tocratic patrons^ historical events, the animals of the forest, the plants and 
fruits of the field, the fond trkh of domestic life. Basil I built in his palace 
the Nea, or New Churclip "'ail adorned/" says a contcniporary. “with fine 
pearls, gold, shining silver, mosaics^ silks, and marble in 3 rhousand varie¬ 
ties,"'.Much of the decorarion recenrlv uncovered in St, Stiphia was the 
work of che ninth century, I’he central dunic was rebuilt in 975 after an 
earthquake, and then received its great mosaic of Christ seated on a rainbow; 
additional mosaics w ere set up in roiS; the massiv^e c.ithcdral, like a hving 
organism, achieved continued life by the death and renewal of its parrs. The 
bronze doors installed in 838 were so renowned for excellence that similar 
d<*ors ^vere urdered from Constantinople for the monastery" of Monte Cas- 
si no, the cathedral of Amalfi, and rhe basilic.! of San Paolo outside the w^alls 
of Rome; the last pair, made in ConitLinrinopIc in 1070, still survi^Ts as a testi^ 
iiiony to Byzantine art. 

The royai or “Sacred Palace/' of which the Nca formed the chapel, was a 
grtiwingr congeries of chambers* reception halls, cliurches, baths* pavilions, 
gardens, peristyles, and courts; almost cverv emperor added somethintj to it, 
rhei>p!nius gate the group a new Oriental toy cl 1 with a throne rotnn knowm 
as Triconchos, fr^mi the shclI-Jike apses that formed three of its sides—a plan 
imporred from Svria, North of this he built the t !all of the Pearl; south of ir 
several heliakii or sunrooms. and the Kamilas, an aparmient with roof of gold, 
columns of green marble, and an esceprionally fine mosaic represenring on a 
gold fjround nwii and women gathering fruit, f^ven this mosaic was surpassed 
in an adjoining structure, on whose walls green mosaic trees stood out against: 
a golden mosaic sky; and by rhe floor of the i Sail of Idarmony, whose marble 
tesserae gave the elfect c;f a meadow^ in full flower, Theophilus carried his 
taste for bizarre splendor i outrjiice in his palace of Magnaura: in its audience 
chamber a golden plane tree overhung the throne; golden birds sat on the 
branches and the throne; golden griffins by oti cither side uf the royal seat^ 
and golden Hons at its foot; vt hen a foreign ambassador was presented, the 
mechanical griffins rose* the mechanical lions stood up, swished their tails 
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and toiii'cd, and the birds broke into mechanical song.'** All this was a frank 
copy of like absurdities in the palace of Harun al-Rashid at Baghdad. 

Constantinople was beautified with the taxes of commerce and the 
“themes/* buE enough remained to add some lesser splendors to the provin- 
dal capitals. The monasteries; rich again, rose in stately mass; in the tenth 
century the Lavni and Iviron at Athos; in the eleventh. Sr, Luke’s in Phocis, 
the Moni in Chios, the convent of Daphni near Eleusis—whose almost 
classic mosaics are the finest examples of the mid-Byxantine style. Georgia, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor shared in the movement, and became outposts of 
Byxantine art. The public buildings of Antioch drew .Moslem eulogies. In 
Jerusalem the church of the Holy Sepulcher was rebuilt snon after! leraclius’ 
victories. In %)'pt, before and after the Arab conquest, the Coptic Chris¬ 
tians raised donied churches modest iu size, but adorned with such artistry- 
in mewl, ivory. w*ot>d and textiles that all the skills of Pharaonic. Ptolemaic, 
Roman, Byzantine, and .Mohammedan Egypt seemed to have reached them 
as an unimpaired legacy. The Iconoclastic persecutions drove thousands of 
monks from Syria, Asia Minor, and Constantinople to southern Italy, where 
they were protected by the popes; througlt these refugees, and through 
Oriental merchants, Byzantine styles of architecture and decoration flour¬ 
ished in Bari, Otranto. Benevento, Xaplcs, even Rome, Ravenna continued to 
be Greek in art, and produced in the seventh century the magnifleent mosa¬ 
ics of St. Apollinaris in Classe. Salonika remained Byzantine, and adorned 
its own St. ^jpliia with somber mosaic apostles as gaunt as El Greco’s saints. 

In alt these lands and cides, as in the capiwL the By/.aniinc renaissance 
poured forth inasEcrpieces of mosaic, miniature, pf)n;cr>% enamel, glass, 
wood, ivory, bronze, iron, gems, and textiles w-oven, dyed, and decorated 
with a skill titar all the wotid honored. Byzantine artists made cups of blue 
glass decorated under the surface with golden fr>liage, birds, and human fig¬ 
ures; glass vessels with a necking of enameled arabesques and flowers; and 
other forms of glass so exquisite that they were the favorite gifts of Byzan¬ 
tine emperors to foreign potentates. Even more valued as presents w'cre the 
costly robes, shawls, copes, and dalmatics that displayed Byzantine tesrile 
art; such were "Charlemagne's cloak" in the cathcdnil of IVIetz, and the deli¬ 
cate silks found at Aachen in the coffin (tf that king. Half the majesty that 
hedged in the Greek emperor, much of the axve that exalted the patriarch, 
some of the splendor that clothed the Redeemer, the Virgin, and the mar¬ 
tyrs in the ritual of the Church, came from gorgeous vestnienrs that embod¬ 
ied the lives of a dozen artisans, the technique of centuries, and the richest 
dyes of land and sea. The Byzantine goldsmiths and gem cutters were at the 
top of their line until the thirteenth century; the treasun." t»f Sr, Mark’s at 
Venice is rich -with the spoils of their craft. 1 o this age belong the aston¬ 
ishingly rcalLstic mosaic of St. Luke, now in the College des Hautes Etudes at 
Paris; the glowing head of Christ in the "Deesis" mosaic in St. Sophia's; and 
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the inimcnsq mosnlir, co^'cring forty square yards, unearthed in Istanbul in 
1935 from the mins of rhc palace of the Macedonian eniperors,'”' ^\'hen 
Iconoclastn subsided, or where it did not reach, the churches fed piety with 
icons painted in tempera U}>nn wood, and sometimes cased in enameled or 
jeweled frames. No miniatures in all the history of illumination surpass the 
“Vision of Eaekiel" in the ninth-century volume of Gregory Na/,ian 7 xn’s 
sermons in the Bibliotheque Nadonale at Paris;*'* or the 400 illustrations of 
the “.Menologns” manuscript in the Vatican tc, [uoo); or the pictures of 
David in rhe Paris PSalter (c. 900). We shall find in them no perspective, 
no modeling of forms through light and shade; but, as ample recompense, a 
rich and sensuous coloring, a lively play of imagination, a ne'W knowledge 
of human and anintal anatomy, a happy riot of beasts and birds, of plants 
and flovi'crs, among saints and deides, fountains, arcades, and ^rticoes— 
birds peeking at fruit, bears dancing, stags and bulb locking their horns in 
battle, and a leopard lifting an impious leg to niake a flowing initial for a 
pious phrase.*' 

Byzantine potters had long known the art of enameling—i.e,, applying to 
a terra-com or nicta) base a metallic oxide whiclt, when flred, fused with 
the base and gave it both protection and brilliance. 1 he art had come from 
the Orient to ancient Greece, had disappeared in the third century bx.. and 
had reappeared in the third century a.d. This mid-Bysianrine period was rich 
in enamels—portrait medallions, icons, crosses, reliquaries, cups, chalices, 
book covers, and ornaments for harness and other equipage. As early as the 
sbeth century Byzantium received from Sasanian Persia the art of cloisonne 
enamel: the c<jloreii paste was poured into surface areas confined by tlrin 
wires or metal strip; these chistm^, soldered to a metal base, constituted the 
decorative design, A famous example of Byzantine cloisonne b a reliquary 
made {c. 948) for Constantine Porphyrogenirus, and now in Limburg; it is 
characteristically Bmntine in its minute and conscientious execution, its 


omnre sind Iti-vurious omam-ent* 

No other art has been so overwhelmingly religious as the Byzantine, A 
church council of 7S7 laid down the law: “It is for paintens to execute; it is 
for the clergy to ordain the subjects and govern the procedure.” Hence 
the somber Kriousness of this art, its narrow scope of theme, its monotony 
of method and sri'le, the rarity' of its ventures into realism, humor, and com¬ 
mon life; ornate and brilliant beyond rival, it never reached the lusty variety 
and scandalous scculariry of mature Gothic art. So much the more must w'C 
marvel at its victories and influence. All Christendom from Kiev to Cadiz 
acknowledged its leadership and flattered it with imitation; even China 
bowed to it now and then. In its Syrian forms ir shared with Persia in mold¬ 
ing the archlrecrurc. mosaics, and decorative motives of Islamic art. Venice 
modeled itself on Constantinople, and St. -Mark’s on the Church of the 
Apostles there; Byzantine architecture appeared in France, and mourned 
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as far north as Aachen. Illuminated manuscripts everyAvhcrc in the West 
confessed Byzantine influence. The Bulgars took over By/antinc faith and 
ornament; and the conversion of \ladimir to Greek Chrisdanity opened a 
dozen avenues bv which Byzantine art entered into Russian life. 

From the fifth to the tw elfth century' Byzantine civilization led Christian 
F.urope in administration, diplomacv% revenue, manners, culture, and art. 
Probably never beftire had there been a society so splendidly adorned, or 
a religion so sensuously colorful. Like every other civilization, it rested on 
the backs of serfs or slaves, and the gold and marble of its shrines and palaces 
were the transmuted swear of workers toiling on or in the earth. Like every 
other culture of its time, it was cruel; the same man vtdio knelt before the 
image of the Virgin could slaughter the children of Maurice before their 
father’s eyes. There was somechinf shallow' about it. a veneer of aristocratic 
refinemeni: covering a mass of popular superstition, faniuicisiu, and titerate 
ignorance; * and half the culture w^as devoted to perpemating that ignorance. 
No science, no philosophy, was allowed to develop in conflict with that 
ignorance; and for a thousand years no addition vt as made by a Greek 
ci^-ilizarion ro man's knowledge of the world. No work of fiysiaiitinc litera- 
ture has caught the imagination of mankind^ ot won the suffrages of rime. 
Oppressed by the fullness of its heritage, imprisoned in the theohigical laby¬ 
rinths in which dying Greece had lost the Christianity of Christ, the medieval 
Greek mind could not rise ro a mature and realistic view of man and the 
world; it broke Chjistlanio*^ in half over a voweb and again ov^er a word, 
and shaticred the Eastern Rom^an Empire by seeing rrcsison in cver)^ heresy* 

The marvel remains that this civilization lasted so long. ^\"hat hidden re¬ 
sources, or inner vitality, enabled it to suj:\dve the victories of Persia in 
Syria, the loss of S)Tb, Egyptf Sicily, and Spain to the Moslcnis? Perhaps 
the same religious faith that weakened defense by relying upon relics and 
miracles gave some order and discipline to a people perennially parient+ how¬ 
ever periodically curbulenr, and surrounded emjjeror and stare ^%'ith an aura 
of sanctitj^ that frightened change. The biircaucrasr\> collectively immortal, 
gave conrmult)^ and stabiliry through all wars and revolutions, kept internal 
peacc^ regulated the cctmomy^ aod gathered in the taxes that pennitted the 
Empire to expand again almost to its Justinian amplitude. Though the pos¬ 
session,^ of live caliphs were vaster tlian the Byzantine, their revenuta were 
probably less; and the looseness of Moslem government, the inadequacy of 
its communications and irs adjninlstrarivc juachinery^ allowed the Abbasid 
dominion to disintegrate in three centuries, \^'hile the Byzantine Empire en¬ 
dured through a millennium. 

Byzantine civilization performed three vital functions. For a thousand 
years it stood as a bulwark of Europe against Persia and Eastern Islam. It 


Iq 669 the aMv of ttie Otient ^themc^ demanded that the Empire should hAve three 
nmultincous emperon, i« accord viith the Triniw.^ 
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faithfully chcrbhcJ iind fully trariiiniittcd—until plundered by the Crusaders 
in 1304— the rccopied texts tliat handed diAvn the literature, science, and 
philosophy of ancient Greece. iMonWs fleeiit^ Iconoclast emperors brought 
Greek manuscripts to South Italy, and restored there a knowledge of Greek 
letters; Greek professors, shunning Moslem and Crusader alike, left Con¬ 
stantinople, sometuiies settled in Italy, and served as carriers of the classic 
germ; so y<^ar by vear Italy rediscovered Greece, until men drank them¬ 
selves drunk at the fountain of inrcllcctiial freedom. And finally, it was 
Byzantium that won Bulgars and Slavs from barbarism to Christianity, and 
brought the immeasurable force of the Slavic bod7 and soul into the life 
and desriny of Europe. 


V[. THE tlAt.KAXS; 558-1057 

For ortly a few hundred miles north of Co!i!Jt:indiiople were troubled oceans 
of men dbdainftil of letters and half in love with war. The llufi tide had hardlv" 
ebbed when a new people of kindred blood, the Avars, o^oved from Turkestan 
through i^outhem Russia (558), enslaved masses of Slavs, raided Germany to 
rhe Elbe (561), drove the Lombards into Italy (5d8), and so ravaged die Balkans 
that the Lac in-speak iog population there almost wiped nut. For a ume the 
po^ver of rhe Avars reached from the Baltic to the Black Sea. In they be¬ 
sieged and almost captured Constantinople; their failure began their decline; in 
Soj they were conquered bv^ Charlemagne; and gradually they were absorbed by 
the Bulgars and the SlaMi. 

The Biilgars, originallv a mixture of Elum Ugrian, and Turkish bloocL had 
formed parr of the Huii empire in Ru^ssia. Afrer Atrlla^s death one branch estab¬ 
lished a kingdom—^'Old Bulgaria^'—along rhe Volga around the modern Kai'-aii; 
their capita^ Bolgar, was enriched b\' the river trade^ and prospered till it was de¬ 
stroyed by rlie Tatars in rhe thirteentli eentur\'. In the fifth cennir)' another 
branch migrated southwest to the valley of the Don; one tribe of these, the Uti- 
gurs, crossed the Danube (679), founded a second Bulgarian kingdom in the an¬ 
cient .\Ioesia^ cnslavTd the Slavs there, adopted their language and institutions* 
and were ulrimarclv absorbed into the Slavic stijck. The new' state reached its 
zenith under the Khagan or Khan (Chief) Kntm (Wp?)+ a man of harbarian cour¬ 
age and civilized cunning. He invaded .Macedonia—a province of the Eastern 
Empire^capnircd 1 loo pounds of gold, and burned the town of Sa-rdica, now, as 
Sofia, Bulgaria's capitaL 

The Emperor Nicephorus bettered the instruction by burning Pliska^ Kruni's 
capital (Sj f)+ but Kmin trapped and destroyed the Greek army in a mountain 
pasSt slew NictphoruS. and made rhe imperial skull his drinking cup. In 815 he 
besieged Constantlnnplct fired its suburbs* and devastated Tlirace. rehearsing th; 
events of 1 g 13. He was preparing another attack w hen he burst a blood vessel and 
died. His son Omunag made peace with the Greeks* who yielded to him half of 
Tlirace. Under Khan Boris Bulgaria adopted Christianiu\ Boris him- 
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self, after a Jong reign, entered a monaster)'; cmciged four years later to depose 
his elder son X^ladimir and enthrone his younger son Simeon; lived till 907, and 
was canonized as the first of Dulgaria's national saints. Simeon (893-927) became 
one of the great kings of his time; he extended his rule to Serbia and the Adriatic, 
called himself '*l£mperor and Autocrat of All the Bulgars and Greeks,” and rc- 
peatedlv made tsar against Bvzantiunt; but he tried to civilize his people tvith 
translated Greek literature, and to tjeaucifS' his Danubian capital with Greek art. 

contemporary' deserihes Preslav as “a mars'cl to behold.*' full of “high palaces 
and churches" richly adorned; in the thirteenth centut)- it was the largest cit)' in 
the Balkans; some scantir* ruins remain, .^fter Simetm's death Bulgaria was weak¬ 
ened with civil strife. Bogotnil heretics converted half the peasantry ro pacifism 
and communism; Serbia recovered its independence In 931; the Emperor John 
Tzimisces reeonc|Ucred eastern Bulgaria for the Greek J^iipire in 972- Basil 11 
comjucrcd western Bulgaria in 1014; and Bulgaria became again (1018—ii8<S) a 
province of Bv'zantium. 


Meanwhile that harassed Empire bad received a visit (934-42) from a new' 
barbarian horde. The Magyars, like the Bulgars, were probably derived from 
those tribes, loosely named Ugri or Igurs (whence ogre), w ho w'andered on 
the western conEncs of China; they too had, through long association, a 
strong infusion of Hun and Turkish blood; they spoke a tongue closely re¬ 
lated to those of the Finns and the Samuyeds. In the ninth century they 
migrated from the Ural-Caspian steppes to the lands adjoining the Don, 
the Dnieper, and the Black Sea, There they lived bv tilling the soil in sum¬ 
mer, fishing in winter, and at all seasons capturing and selling Slavs as slaves 
to the Greeks. After some sisej' years in the Ukraine they again moved 
wesnvard. Europre was then at nadir; no strong government existed west of 
Consranrinople; no united army stood in the way. In 889 the Magyars over¬ 
ran Bessarabia and .Moldavia; in 895, under their chieftain Arpad. they 
began their permanent conquest of Hungary; in 899 they pouted over the 
Alps into Italy, burned Pavia and all its forty-three churches, massacred the 
inhabitants, and for an endre ydr ravaged the peninsula. They conquered 
Pannonia, raided Bavaria (900-7), devastated Carinrhia (901), took Moravia 
(904), plundered Sa.\ony, Thuringia, Stvabia (913), southern Germanv, 
and Alsace (917), and ovcrw’hdmcd the Germans on the Lech, a tributary' 
of the Danube (924). All Europe trembled and praved. for these invaders 
were still pagan, and all Christendom seemed doomed. But in 933 the Mag¬ 
yars were defeated at Gotha, and their advance w'as stayed. In 943 they 
again invaded Italy; in 955 they pillaged Burgund)', At last in that year the 
united armies of Gennany, under Otto I, w’on a decisive victory' on the 
Lcchfeld, or valley of the Lech, near .Augsburg; and torope, having in one 
terrible century (841-955) fought the Normans in the north, the Moslems 
in the south, and the .Magyars in the east, could breathe among its ruins. 

'ITie Magyars, subdued, made Europe more secure by accepting Chris- 
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citinlty (975)- Prince Geza fc:ired the absorption of Hungary" into the re- 
expanding Br/^nrinc Empire; he chose Larin Chrisrianiry m win peace in 
the West, and married his son Stephen m Gisela, daughter of Henn^ 11, 
Duke of Bavaria. Stephen I (997-1058) became Hungary's patron saint and 
greatest king; he organized the Alagv^ars on the lines of German feudalism, 
and accentuated the religious basis of the new s^icicty by accepting che king¬ 
dom and crown of Hungary*' from Pope Svlvcster 11 (looo), Benedictine 
monks flocked in, built nionasicrics and villages* and introduced Western 
rcchniqucs of agriculture and induserj^ ^So, after a centurv of u-'ar, Hungary 
passed from barbarism to Ci\ ilization i and u hen Queen CSLsela presented a 
cross to a Ccniian friend it was already a masterpiece of the goldsnuth^s an. 

The earliest known home of the Slavs was a tiiarstiv region of Russia enclosed 
bv Kiev, Muhilcv, and Brest-Litovsk. Thev ^vcre of Indo-European stock, and 
spoke Jang^ages rdated to German and Persiam PL-riodicallv overrun by nomad 
hordes, often enslaved, always c^pptessed and poru, diev grew patient and strong 
tlirough endless hardships; and the fcrtiiitj" of dicir women overcame the high 
moreJiitv born of famine^ disease, and chronic w ar. Thev lived in cave$ or mud 
huts; hunted, herded, hshed, and tended bees; sold honev, wax, and skins; and 
slowly resigned thcimsclvcs to scctlcd tillage. Themselves hunted even into hardly 
accessible marshes and forests* brutally captured and calluusly sold, they adopted 
the morals of their time, and bartered men for goods. Inhabiting a cold and damp 
terrain, they warmed themselves with strong lie]uor; they found Chriscianity pref¬ 
erable to Mohammedanism, which forbade alcoholic drinks.®’^ Drunkenness, un¬ 
clean I incss, erueltv", and a pssion fur pillage were their outstanding faults; thrift* 
cautioru and imagination hovered in them Ijctwecn virtue and vice; but also they 
were good-natured, hospitable, sociable, and loved games^ dances, music, and 
song. The chieftains were polvgamfuis, the poor monogamous, the women— 
bought or captured for marriage—were anomalnusly faithful and obedient-®^ The 
patriarchal families were loosely organized in dans, and these in tribes. The clans 
mav have owned prnpertj' in common in their early pastoral stage;” hut the 
growth of agriculture—in which different degrees of energy^ and abilju% on di¬ 
ve rse sijihi produced unequal results—generated private or family property. Fre¬ 
quently divided bv migration and fraternal war^ the Slavs developed a vorieiy- of 
Slavcmic languages; Polish. Wen dish, Czech, and Slovak in the w^est; Slovene, 
Serbo-Croat, and Bulgarian in rhe south; Great Russian, White RusnSian* add Lit¬ 
tle Russian (Rurhenian and Ukrainian) in the east; nearly all of thcsc\ however, 
have remained intdiigihte to the speakers of any one (yf them. Pan-Slavism of 
speech and customs, along with space, resources, and a vitaiitv’ horn of hard con¬ 
ditions, rigorous selection^ and simple food, made the spreading power of the 
Slab’S. 

As the Gentian tribes moved south and west In their migrations into Italy and 
Gaul* an area of Icnv population pressure was left behind them in north and cen¬ 
tral Germany; drawm into this vacuum, and prodded by the invading iluns, the 
Slavs expanded westward across the X^istula even to the Elbe; in these lands they 
became the Wends, Poles, Czechs, lach^, and Slovaks of later hisiop^\ Towards 
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the end of the sixth century q tt»iTctic of Slav inimigratlon flooded rural Greece. 
The cities closed their gates against it, but a strong Slavonic infusion entered the 
Hellenic hlood. About fi^o two kindred Slav tribes^ the Stbi and the Clirobati, 
rcpeoplcd Pannonia and [llvricuni. The Serbs accepted Greek, the Croats Roman, 
Christianity j this religious divtsinn. crossing ethnic and linguistic unit)', weakened 
die nation against its neighbors, and Serbia fluctuated between independence and 
subjection to Bv?4intiuni or Bulgaria. In 989 the Bulgarian Tsar Samuel, having 
defeated and captured the Serbian John Vladimir, gave liini his daughter Kossara 
in marriage, and allowed him to return to Zita, his capital, as a vassal prince; tiiis 
is the theme of the oldest Serb novel, Vladhmr Jtid Kotfarj, written in the thir¬ 
teenth centurj’. The coastal cities of the ancient Dalmatia—Zara, Spalaro, Ragusa 
—retained their T,atin language and culture; the remainder of Serbia became Slav, 
Prince \-oisIav freed Serbia fn 1043; but in the twelfth centurj^ it again acknowl¬ 
edged the suzerainU' of BjTantium. 


\^'hen, at the end of the eighth cenmiy, this amazing migration of the 
Slavs was complete, all central Europe, the Balkans, and Russia w ere a Slavic 
sea bearing upon the borders of Constantinople. Greece, and Germany, 
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The Slavs U'crc but the latest of many peoples who rejoiced in the rich 
soil. Spacious steppes, and many navigable rivers of Russia, and mourned 
the miasmic marshes and forbidding forests, and the absence of natural bar¬ 
riers to hostile invasion, summer’s heat, or winter’s ct)ld. On its least in¬ 
hospitable coasts—the western and northern fringes of the Black Sea—the 
Greeks had founded a score of towns—Olbia, Tanais, Theodosia, Panti- 
capeum (Kerch) .. .—as early as the scvcntli ccntur\' n.c.; and had engaged 
in trade and war with the Scythians of the hinterland. These natives, proba¬ 
bly of Iranian origin, imbibed some civilization from the Persians and the 
Greeks, and even produced a philosopher—Anaeharsis (600 B.C.)— who 
came to Athens and argued with Solon. 

During the second century b.c. another Iranian tribe, the Sarmatians, con¬ 
quered and displaced the Scythians; and amid this turmoil rhe Greek colo¬ 
nics decayed. !n the second century' a.d. the Gorlis entered from the w'cst, 
and establislied the Ostrogorhic kingdom; about 375 this was overthrown by 
the Huns; and thereafter, for centuries, the southern plains of Russia saw 
hardly any civilization, hut rather a succession of nomad hordes—Bulgars, 
Avars. Slavs, Kbazars. .Magyars, Patzinaks, Cumans, and Mongols. The 
Khazars were of Turkish origin; in the seventh ccntiirv they expanded 
through the Caucasus into south RtLssia, established an orderly dominion 
from the Dnieper to the Caspian Sea, and built a capital, Itll, at a mouth of the 
Volga near the present Astrakhan. 1 heir kings and upper classes accepted 
the Jewish religion; hemmed in between a .’Moslem and a Clwlsriim empire. 
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they probably preferred to displease both equally rather than one danger¬ 
ously j at the same tiiiie tbev gave full frecd,f>ni to the varied creeds of the 
pet>plc. Seven cotirrs adtninistered justice—nvo for Moslems, rwri for Chris¬ 
tians, rtvo for Jews, one for heathens; an appeal was allowed from the last five 
to the jMoslent courts, whose administrarion of justice w'as at that time con¬ 
sidered best.*' I’.ncouraged by this enlightened policy, merchants of various 
faiths gathered in tlie Kha7ar towns; a lively trade developed there between 
the Baltic atid the Caspian Seas, and ItiL in rhe eighth century, tvas one of the 
great commercial cities of the world. In rhe ninth century K.haii;irl;i was over¬ 
run by Turkish nomads; the government could no longer protect its trade 
channels from brigandage and piracy; and in the tenth century rhe Khasiar 
kingdom melted away into the ethnic chaos from wltich it had taken form. 

Into that motley nmirtrude of south and central Russia in the sixth centur^’' 
came a migration of Sla\'ic tribes from the Carpathian iMounwins, 1 hey 
settled the valleys t)f the Dnieper and the Don, and reached out more thinly 
to Lake Ilmen in rite north. For centuries they multiplied, year by year clear¬ 
ing the forests, draining rhe swamps, eliminating wild beasts, creating the 
Ukraine, They spread over the plains in a movement of human fertility 
rivaled only by the Hindus and the Chinese. All through knowm history they 
have been on the march—into the Caucasus and 1 urkestan, into the Urals and 
Siberia; this process of colonization goes on today, and the Slav ocean every 
year enters new ethnic bays. 

Eiirly in the ninth centurv an apparently negligible attack came upon Slav¬ 
dom front the northwest. The Scandinavian \’'ikings could spare men and en¬ 
ergy' from their a-ssaults upon Scotland, Iceland, Ireland, Kngland, Germany, 
France, and Spain to send into northern Russia bands of one or rwo hundred 
men to prev upon rhe comm unities of Balts, Finns, andSla\*s, and then return 
witli their booty- To protect their robberies with law and order, these ^'ae- 
ringjar or \'arangians (“fi>llowers*’-of a chieftam) cstablLshed fortified posts 
on their routes, and gradually they settled dotvn as a ruling Scandinavian 
minority of armed merchants ainoitg a subject peasantry. Some towns hired 
them as guardians of stjcial order and security'; apparently the guardians con¬ 
verted their wages into tribute, and became the masters of their employers.” 
By the middle of the ninth century they governed Novgorod (“new fort”) 
and had extended their rule as far south as Kiev. The routes and settlements 
chev controlled were looselv bound into a commercial and political empire 
called Ros or Rus, a term of much disputed derivation. The great rivers that 
traversed the land connected—through canals and short overland hauls—the 
Baltic and Black Seas, and invited a south^v.^^d expansion of \'arangi;m rrade 
and power; soon these fearless merchant-xvarriors were selling their goods or 
services in Constantinople itself. Conversely, as commerce grew more reg¬ 
ular on the Dnieper, the Tolkhov, and the W'estern Dvina, Moslem mer¬ 
chants came up from Baghdad and Byzantium and traded spices, wines, silks. 
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and gems for furs, amber, hone)’, wax, and slaves; hence rhe great number of 
Islamic and BvTantine coins found along these rivers, and even in Scandi¬ 
navia, AsA'foslcm control of the eastern Mediterranean blocked the Row of 
European products through French and Italian outiers to Levantine ports, 
Afarscillc, Genoa, and Pisa declined in the ninth and tenth centuries, u'hilc 
in Russia to%^‘ns like N^ovgorod, Smolensk, Chernigov, Kiev, and Rostov 
Rourished through Scandinavian, Slavic, Moslem, and Bw^ntine trade. 

The Aticient Cbrovkic of Russia (twelfth century') gave personality^ to 
this Scandinavian infiltration by its rale of “three princes”; the Finnish and 
Slavic population of N'<jvgorod and its vicinity, having driven out tlieir 
Varangian overlords, fell to so much quarreling among rlicmsclvcs that they 
imared the Varangians to send them a ruler or general (86i), Three brothers 
came, says rhestory—Rurik. Sincxis, and Tnivor-atid established the Russian 
state. The story' may’’ be true, despite lattcr-dav skepticisnx; or it mav be a 
patriotic gloss on a Scandinavian conquest of Novgorod, The Chronicle 
further relates that Rurik sent nvo of his aides, Askold and Dir, to take Con¬ 
stantinople; that these Vikings stopped cn route to capture Kiev, and then 
declared themselves independent of both Rurik and the Khai',ars, In 860 Kiev 
w'asstrong enough to send a fieetof 200 vessels to attack Gmstantinople; the 
expedition failed, but Kiev remained the commercial and political focus of 
Russia, it gathered under its power an extensive hinterland; and its earliest 
rulers—Askold, Oleg, and Igor—rather than Rurik at Novgorod, might justly 
be called the founders of the Russian state. Oleg, Igor and the able Princess 
Olga (Igor’swidow), andherxvarrior son Sx'ianwlav (961-72) widened the 
Klex’an realm until it embraced nearly all the eastern Slavonic tribes, and the 
toxvns of Polotsk, Smolensk, Chernigov, and Rostov. Between 860 and 104} 
the young principality made six attempts to take Constantinople;so old is the 
Russian drive to the Bosporus, the Russian hunger for secure accej^ to the 
Mediterranean. 

With Vladimir (971-J015), fifth “Grand Duke of Kiev,” Rus. as the new 
principality called itself, became Chri.srian (989). Vladimir married the sister 
of the F.iiipcror Basil 11 , and thereafter, rill 1917. Russia, in religion, alphabet, 
coinage, and art, was a daughter of By'Tantium. Greek priests explained to 
l^ladiinir the divine origin and right of kings, and the usefulness of this doc¬ 
trine in promoting social order and nionarchic.il srahility.** Under Vladimir’s 
son Yaroslav (1036-54) the Kievan state reached its zenith. Its aurhoritv wa.s 
loosely acknowledged, and taxes were received by" it. from Lake Ladoga and 
the Baltic to the Caspian, the Caucasus, and the Black Sea. The Scandinavian 
Invaders W'cre absorbed, and Slav blood and speech pret'ailcd. Sticial organ¬ 
ization was frankly aristocratic; the prince entrusted administration and de¬ 
fense to a higher nobility of boyars, and a lesser nobiJitv' of dietski or otroki— 
pages or retainers; below these came the merchants, the townspeople, the 
sciniscnialc peasantry', and the slaves. A code of laws—JiMwJtflya Proi’dir, or 
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Russian Right—sancrioned private revenge, the judicial duel, and the enm- 
purgative oath, but established trial by a jury of welvc citizens,^'' Vladimir 
founded a school for boys at Kiev, Yaroslav another at Novgorod. Kiev, the 
meeting point of boats from the Volkhov, the Dvina, and the lower Dnieper, 
took toll of all passing merchandise. Soon it was rich enough ti) build 400 
churches and a great cathedral—another St. Sophia—in the IN'^aiidne style, 
Greek artists were imported to decorate these buildings with mosaics, fres¬ 
coes, and other Byzantine ornament; and Greek music entered to prepare for 
the triumphs of Russian choral sting. Slowly Russia lifted itself out of its dirt 
and dust, built palaces for its princes, raised cupolas above hute of mud, ^d 
out of the patient strength of its people reared lirtle isles of civilization in a 
soil barbarous sea. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Decline of the West 


566-1066 





HILF. Islam was <m rhe march, and B^-zantium was recovering from 


T T seemingly fatal blovs’S, Europe fought its way up through the “Dark 
Ages*” This is a loose term, which any man may dehne ro his prejudice^ we 
shall arbitrarily confine it to non-Bviuintinc Europe betM een the death of 
Boerhius in 524 and the birth of Abelard In 1079. By/4tntinc civilization con¬ 
tinued to flourish during this period, despite severe losses of territory and 
prestige. But Western Europe in the sLvth centurv was a chaos of conquest, 
disintegration, and rebatbamation. Much of the classic culture survived, for 
the most part silent and hidden in a few monasteries and families. But the 
physical and psychological foundations of social order had been so disturbed 
that centuries would be needed to restore them. Love of letters, devotion to 
art, the unity and continuity of culture, the cross-fertilization of communi¬ 
cating minds, fell before the convulsions of si'ar, the perils of transpnrr, the 
economies of pot'crt^*, the rise of vernaculars, tlic disappearance of Latin 
from the East and of Greek from the West, In the ninth and tenth centuries 
the Moslem control of rhe Mediterranean, the raiding of European coasts 
and towns by Normans, Mag\''ars, and SaracciLs accelerated this localism of 
life and defense, this primirivLsm of thought and speech* Germany' and East¬ 
ern Europe were a maelstrom of migrations, Scandinavia was a pirates’ lair, 
Britain was overrun by Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Danes; Gaul by Franks, 
Normans, Burgundians, and Goths; Spain was torn between Visigoths and 
Moors; Italy had been shattered by rhe long war bcru'ccn the Goths and 
Bvzantium, and the land that had given order to half rhe world suffered for 
five centuries a disintegration of morals, economy, and government. 

And yet during that long darkness Charlemagne, Alfred, and Otto I gave 
intervals of order and stimulus to France. England, and Germanv; Erigena 
resurrected philosophy, Alcuin and others restored education, Gcrljcrt im¬ 
ported .Moslem science into Chrisiendom. Leo [X and Gregor\' VII re¬ 
formed and strengthened rhe Church, architecture developed the Roman¬ 
esque sty le; and Europe began in the eleventh century its slow ascent to the 
ru'clfth and thirteenth, the greatest of medieval centuries. 
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1 . ITALY: 566-1095 

L Th^ Lombards: > 6^-774 

Three years after the death of Justinian, Bjitantine rule was extinguished 
in northern Italy by the Lombard invasion. 

Paul the Deacon, who was one of them, thought that the Lombards or 
Lotigobardivwed their name to their long beards,' They themselves believed 
that their original home had been Scandinavia,* and so D;mtc, their descend¬ 
ants* apostrophized them.' W'c find them on the low'er £lbc in the first cen¬ 
tury, on tlic Danube in the sixth, used by Xarscs in his Italian campai^ of 
552, sent back to Pannonia after bis victory, but never forgetting the fruitful 
loveliness of northern Italy. In 568. pressed on north and east by Av^, tjo,- 
000 Lombards—men, women, children, a ltd baggage—moved laboiiou.sly 
across the .\lps into “Lombardy,” the lush plains of the Po. Narses, w^ho 
might have stopped them, had been deposed and disgraced a year before; 
Byzantium w as busy with .Avats and Persiaas; Italy itself, exhausted by the 
Gothic \\'ar, had no stomach for fighting, no money to pay for vicarious 
heroism. By 575 the Lombards held X^crona, Milan, Florence, and PatHa- 
which became their capital; in 6oi, they captured Padua, in 603 Cremona 
and .Mantua, in 640 Genoa. Their mightiest king, Liutprand <712-44), took 
Ravenna in eastern Italy, Spoleto in the center, Benevento in the south, and 
aspired to unite all Italy under his rule. Pope Gregor\' III could not allow the 
papacy to become a Lombard bishopric; he called in the unsubdued Vene¬ 
tians, wOio retook Ravenna for By/antium, Liutprand had to content himself 
with giving northern and central Italy the best government they had had 
since Theodorlc the Goth. Like Tlieodoric, he could not read.® 

Tlie Lombards developed a progressive civiliz-ation. The king was elected 
and advised by a council of notables, and usually submitted his legislation to 
a popular assembly of all free males of military age. King Rarhari (643) pub¬ 
lished a code of laws at once primitive and advanced: it allowed money com¬ 
pensation for murder, proposed to protect the poor against the rich, ridiculed 
the belief in witchcraft, and gave freedom of worship to Catholic. Arian, and 
pagan alike * Intermarriage absorbed the Gemianic invaders into the Italian 
blood and won them to the Latin tongue; the Lombards left their signature 
here and there in blue eyes, blond hair, and a few Teutonic words in Italian 
spcccli. As the conquest subsided into law. the commerce natural to the valley 
of the Po was resumed; bv the end of the Lombard period the cities of north¬ 
ern Italy were rich and strong, ready for the arcs and w-ars of their medieval 
peak. Literature faltered; from this age and realm time has preserved only 
one book of signlficance-Paul the Deacon’s History of the Lombards (c. 
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74^}); k is dull, piorly amn^cd, and without a grain of philosophic salt. 
But Lombardy left its name on architecture and finance. The building trades 
had retained some of their oid Roman oiganization and skill; one group, the 
magistri Conjacin'i, or masters of Como, took the lead in compounding a 
“Lombard” style of architecture that would later ripen into Romanesque. 

W^ithin a generation after Liutprand the Lombard kingdom broke against 
the rock of the papacy. King Aistulf seized Ravenna in 751, and ended the 
Byzantine exarchate. As the dncatiis Rwfjsttnis or duchy of Ronie had been 
legally under the exarch, Aistulf claimed Rome as part of his widened realm. 
Pope Stephen 11 called upon Constantine Copronj'mus for aid; the Greek 
emperor sent 3 harmless note to Aistulf; Stephen, In a move of endless results, 
appealed to Pepin the Short, King of the Franks. Scenting empire, Pepin 
crossed the Alps, overwhelmed Aistulf, made Lombardy a Frank fief, and 
give all central Italy to the papacy. Tlic popes continued to acknowledge 
the formal suzerainty of the Eastern emperors, but Bw/.antine authority was 
now ended in northern Italy. The Lombard vassal King Dcsiderius tried to 
restore the independence and conquests of Lombardy; Pope Hadrian I sum¬ 
moned a new Frank; Charlemagne sw'Cpt down upon Pavia, consigned Dcs- 
idcrius to a monastery, ended the Lombard kingdom, and made it a proi-incc 
of the Franks C774). 

2 . The Normmis hi Italy: tayS-Sj 

Italy was now abandoned to a thuus.and years of divided and alien rule, 
whose details wc shall not chronicle. In 103A the Xomians began the con¬ 
quest of southern Italy from the Byzandne power. The lords of Normandv 
were wont to transmit land to all sons equally, as in modern France; but 
whereas in France the law resulted in small families, in nicdic^'al Nonnandy 
it resulted in small holdings. With no taste for peaceful poverty, and with a 
zesT for adventure and rapine still M'ami in thek Viking metnorics, some lust\' 
Normans hired themselves out to the rii'al dukes of southern Italy, fought 
valiantly for and against Bcncvcnto, Salerno. Naples, and Capua, and were 
given the towti of .Aversa as their reward. Other Norman young bloods, 
hearing of lands to be won for a blow or two, left Normandy ff)r Italy. Soon 
the Normans there numbered enough to fight for themselves; and by 1053 
the boldest of them, Robert Guiscard (i.e,. the Wise or Wily), had "carved 
out a Naniian kingdom in souThern Italy. He was such stuff as myths arc 
made of: taller than any of hi.s soldiers, strong of ami and will, fair of fea¬ 
tures, blond of hair and beard, splendid in dress, greedy and liberal of gold, 
occasionally cruel, always brave. 

Recognizing no law but force and guile, Robert overran Calabria, took 
Bcncvcnto almost over the dead body of Pope Leo IX (1054), struck alliance 
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with Nicholas li, pledged him mbutc and vassalage, and received from him 
title to Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily (1059). Leaving his younger brother 
Roger to conquer Sicily, he himself eaprurcil Bari (1071). and drove the 
Byzantines from ApuHa. Fretting at the Adriatic barrier, he dreamed of 
crossing it, taking Constantinople, and making himself the mightiest monarch 
in Europe. lie improvised a Rcci, and defeated the Bvnantinc navy off Du- 
razzo (foSt)* Bvzantiuin appealed to V^'enice; Venice responded, for she 
could not be less than queen of the Adriatic; and in 108a her skillful galleys 
routed Guiscard’s ships nor far from the site of his recent victory. But in the 
following year Roberr, with Giesarean energy, mansported his army to 
Durazzo, defeated there the forces of .Alexius 1 , the Greek Emperor, and 
marched across Epirus and Thessaly almost to balonika. T hen, on the \ergc 
of realizing his dream, he received a desperate appeal from Pope Gregory \ II 
to come and save him from the Emperor Henry IV. Leaving his army in 
Thessaly. Robert hurried back to Italy, raised a new force of Normans, Ital¬ 
ians, and Saraccrw, rescued the Pope, captured Rome from the Gennans, 
suppressed an uprismg of the people against his amiy, and allowed his angr\ 
soldiers to bum and sack the city so thoroughly that not even the Vandals 
of 451 could equal this desuuc rive ness C1084). .Meanwhile his son Bohemond 
returned to confess that his army in Greece had been destroyed by AIe,vius. 
The old buccaneer built a third fleet, defeated the Venetian navy off Corfu 
<1084), took the Ionian isle of Cephalonia, and died there, of infection or 
poison, at the age of !ie\'cnry {1085). lie was the finsr and greatest of the 
ct/iidonieri, the robber captains of I taly. 


3 . Venice: 45/-toy y 

Meanwhile, at the northern end of the peninsula, a new state had been 
bum, destined to grow in power and splendor while most of Italy withered 
in anarchy. In the barbarian invasions of the fifth and sixth centuries—above 
all during the Lombard in^-asion of 568-rhc populations of Aquileia, Padua, 
Bclluiio. Feltre, and other towns Hcd for safety to ji»in the flshcr folk who 
dwelt in the little islands formed bv the Piave and Adige Rivers at the bead 
of the Adriatic Sea. Some refugees remained after the crises passed, and 
founded the communities of Heracica. Mclamocco. Grado, Lido . . , and 
Rivo Alto (Deep River)-which, as Rialto, became the sear of their united 
government <8i i). A tribe of Veneti had occupied northeastern Italy long 
before Caesar; in the thirteenth centurj' the name ^'enezia was applied to 
the unique citj' that had grown from the refugee settlements. 

Life was hard there at first. Fresh water was difficult to secure, and was 
valued like wine. Ftirccd to market on the mainland, in exchange for wheat 
and other commodities, the fish and salt that they drew from the sea, the 
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Vencd^rut bccainc a people of boats and trade. Clraduallv the coiiititcrcc of 
northern and central Europe with the Near East iiowed through ^'cnctiiln 
ports. The new federation, to prorect itself from Gennans and Lombards, 
acknoxi'lcdged Bxicantium as its overlord; but the inacccssibilitv of the 
islands, in their shallow waters, to attack by land or sea, the indusrr)' and 
fortitude t>f the citUEcns, the mounting wealth tjf their spreading trade, gave 
the little state an unbroken sovcrcignt)’ through a thousand years. 

Twelve tribunes—apprciitly one for each of the txvclvc principal islands— 
managed the government till 697, when the communities, feeling the need of 
a united authority, chose their first dux or doge—leader or duke—to serve 
until death or revolution should depose him. Doge Agncllu Badoer (809-17) 
so skillfully defended the ciw against the Franks that the doges were chosen 
from his descendants till 942. Under Qrseolo II (991-1008) Venice rcx‘enged 
herself against the raids of Dalmatian pirates by storming their lairs, absorb¬ 
ing Dalmatia, and establishing her control over the Adriatic. In 998 the 
^^cnetians began to celebrate, on every Ascension Day, this maritime victory 
and master)- by the s)'^inbolic ceremony of the sposaii^a: the doge, from a 
gaily decorated galley, flung into the open waters a consecrated ring, and 
cried in Latin: “W'e marry you, the sea, in sign of <mr true and perpetual 
dominion.’'' By/antium was glad to accept Venice as an independent ally, 
and rewarded her useful friendship with such commercial privileges at Con- 
stantinoplc and elsewhere that \^encti3n trade reached out to the Black Sea 
and ev'cn to the jkjits of Islam. 

In TPj5 an aristiTcrac)'' of commerce ended the hereditary transmission of 
the ducal power, returned r« the principle of election by an assembly of citi¬ 
zens, and compellevl the doge henceforth to govern in collaboration with 
a senate. By this rime Venice was already called “the golden” (Vejietia 
(Hirea), and her jicoplc vv'erc famous for their luxurious dress, their wide¬ 
spread literacy, and their civic devotion and pride. They were a restlessly 
acquisitive tribe, clever and subtle, courageous and quarrelsome, pious and 
unscrupulous; they stild ClhrLstian slaves to the Saracens,and with part of 
the profit they built shrines to the saints. The Rialto shops had able craftsmen 
who inherited the industrial skills of Roman Italy; a bus)- local trade movcii 
jilong the canals, silently but for the terse cries of the gondoliers; the island 
quays were picturesque with adventurous gallej's ladenWith the products of 
Eunipc and the East. Alcrcuntilc voyages were financed by capitalist Joans, 
paying normally twenty jicr cent." The gap between ricli {maf;giori) and 
pour imhori} widened as die rich became vastly richer, the poor only 
slightly less poor. No mercy was show n to simplicity. The race went to the 
sw ift, the battle Co the strong. The minori walked on bare ground, and the 
refuse of their houses ran along the streets and into the canals; the jmggiari 
bulk splendid palaces, and sought to appease God and the people with the 
must ornate cathedral in the Latin world. The Palace of the Dt^es,first raised 
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in fli4. bunu in 976, bore many changes of face and figure before finding its 
graceful blend of Moorish onianicnr and Renaissance fifmu 

In 8;8 some X^cnctian incrckants stoic from an Alexandrian chiircli what 
purported ro be the relics of St. Murk. \'cnice made the apostle her patron 
saint, and ravaged half the world to cEishrine his bones. 1 he first St. .Mark’s, 
begun in 830. vvtjs so dunpaged bv fire in 976 that Peter Orseolo 11 began a 
new and larger edifice. Bv^antine artisiins were sunimoncd, li^'ho modeled it 
on Justinian's church of the Holy Apostles in Consrancinople-with five 
donies over a cruciform plan. For nearly a century the work proceeded; the 
main structure was finished in substantially its present form in 1071, and was 
consecrated in 1095. The relics of St. Mark having been lost in the fire of 976, 
and their absence threatening the sanctity of the cathedral, it was arranged 
chat on the day of consecration the worshipers should gather in the church 
and pmv that the relics might be found. Accor(.llng to a tradition dear to 
good N'enetians, a pillar succumbed to their orisons, fell to the ground, and 
revealed the evangelical bonesd® The building was repearcdly damaged and 
repaired; hardly a decade but saw s-nme alteration or cmbellishntent; the St. 
Mark’s that we know is of no one date or period, but is a stone and jewel 
record of a millennium. Marble facings were added to the brick walls in the 
twelfth century; columns of everv' variety were imported from a do?.en 
cities; Byrumtine artisis naturali/xd in \''enicc e.xecutcd mosaics for the cathe¬ 
dral in the tu'elfth and thirteenth ccnoiries; four bronze horses were appro¬ 
priated from conquered Cortstandnople in 1304, and were placed over the 
main portal; Gothic artists in the fourteenth cenrurv- added pinnacles, win¬ 
dow tracerv, and a sanctuary screen; and In the se^ enteenih century Renais¬ 
sance painters covered half the mosaics with indifferent murals. Through all 
these changes and centuries the strange edifice kept its character and unit)- — 
always Byzantine and Arabic, ornate and bizarre: the exterior overwhelm¬ 
ingly brilliant U'irh arches, buttresses, spires, pillars, portals, pinnacles, en¬ 
crusted polychrome marble, carved cornices, and stately bulbous domes; the 
interior with its dark wildeme,ss of colored columns, carved or painted span¬ 
drels. somber frescoes, 5000 square yards of mosaic, floor inlaid with jasper, 
porphy^^^ agate, and other precious stones; and the Pain d^oro, or golden 
reredos, made of costly metab and cloisonne cnatiiel in Constanrimople in 
976, overloaded unth ’400 geitts. and set up behind the main altar in 1105, In 
St. Mark’s, as in St, Sophia’s, the Byzantine passion for decoration outran 
Itself. God v\'as to be honored wirh marble and jewelry; man was to be terri¬ 
fied, disciplined, encouraged, and consoled by a hundred scenes fmm the 
Christian epic, from the creation to the destruction of the world, St. .Mark s 
was the supreme and cliaraacristic expression of a Larin people eiiibcrantly 
won CO .in Oriental art. 
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4 . Itatim Civilizatim: $ 66 ’~iog$ 

W’hile eastern and southern Italy remained Byzantine in culture, the resr 
of the peninsula evolved a new civilizarion—a new lan^agc, religion, and 
art—from its Roman heritage. For even amid invasion, chaos, and poverty’, 
that heritage wa,s never wholly lost. The Italian language was the rude Latin 
of the ancient populace, transforming itself slowly into the most melodious 
of all tongues. Italian Chrisnanitj'" was a romantic and colorful paganism, an 
alfcetionate polytheism of local and protective saints, a frank mythology of 
legend and miracle. Italian art suspected Gothic as barbarous, clung to the 
basilican style, and finally, in the Renaissance, returned to Augustan forms. 
Feudalism never prospered in Italy; the cities never lost their ascendancy 
over the countryside; industry and commerce, not agriculture, paved the 
roads to wealth. 

Rome, never a commercial city* continued to decline. Its senate had per¬ 
ished in the Gothic U'ar; its ancient municipal institutions, after 700, were 
empty tools and rebel dreams. The motley populace, living in a squalor allc- 
via red by sexual license and papal alms, could express its political emotions 
only by frequent uprisings against fttreign niasters or disfavored jiopes. 1 he 
old arisrocradc families spent their rime competing with one another for con¬ 
trol of the papacy, or with the papacy for control of Rome. Where consuls, 
tribunes, and senators had once forged laws with rods and axes, social order 
was now barely susmined bv the decrees of ecclesiastical councils, the ser¬ 
mons and agents of bishops, and the dubious example of thousands of monks, 
of cverv nationality, not seldom idle and not alway's celibate. I'hc Church 
had denounced the promiscuity of the public baths; the great halLs and pools 
of the thermae were deserted, and the pagan arc of cleanliness w'as in decay. 
The imperial aqueducts having been ruined by neglect or w^r, the people 
drank the waters of the Tilicr.” The Circus .Vlaximus and the Colosseum, 
of bloody memory, w'Crc no longer used; the Forum began in the seventh 
century to revert to the cow pasture from which it had been fonned; rfic 
Capitol W’as paved with mire; old temples and public buildings u'crc dismem¬ 
bered t<j provide materbl for Christian churches and palaces. Rome suffered 
more from Romans than from \'andals and Goths.’" The Rome of Caesar 
was dead, and the Rome of Leo X had yet to he born. 

'I'he old libraries were scattered or desrroy'cd, and intcliecrual life was 
almost confined to the Church. Science succumbed to the superstition that 
gives romance to poverty. Only medicine kept its head up. clinging w'ith 
monastic hands to the Galenic heritage* Perhaps out of a Benedictine mon- 
.istcry at Salerno, in the ninth century, a lay medical school took form which 
bridged the gap beru'een ancient and medieval medicine, as tlclknizcd south 
Italy bridged the gap between Greek and medieval culture. Salerno had 
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hecn a health resort for over a thtnisand years. Local tradirion described 
its colleffiimi HippoCTHtictn/i as composed of ten phj'siciao mstructors, of 
whom one was a Greek, one a Saracen, one a Jew.** About the ye^ rofe 
Constantine “the African.” a Roman citizen ta Ho had studied raedieme in 
the jMoslcm schools of Africa and Baghdad, brought to jMonte Cassino 
(where he became a monk) and to nearby Salerno an exciting cargo of 
Islamic medical lore. His translations of Greek and Arabic works in medi¬ 
cine and other fields shared in rhe resurrection of science in Italy. At Ins 
death {t\ 1067) the school of Salertio stood at the head of medical knowl- 

edge in the Christian West. rut 

The distinctive achievement of art in this age was the establishment of 
the Romanesque architectural style (774-1200), Inheriting the Roman tm- 
dition of solidirv and permanence, rhe Italian builders thickened the wal s 
of the basilica, crossed the nave with a transept, added towcw or attached 
pillars as buttresses, and supported with columns or clustered piers the archw 
that upheld the roof. The characteristic Romanesque arch was a ample 
semicircle, a form of noble dignity, better luted to span a space than to 
bear 3 weight. In early Romanesque the aisles—in later Romanesque the nave 
and aislcs-were vaulted, i.c., roofed with arched masonn% The extenor was 
usually plain, and of unfaeed brick.l he interior,though moderately adorned 
with mosaics, frescoes, and carings, shunned the luxurious decoration of 
the Byzantine style. Romanesque was Roman; it sought stability and power 
rather than Gothic elevation and grace; it aimed to subdue the soul to a 
quieting hutnilit)' rathci rhan lift it ti> a heavcji-srontilng ecstasy* 

Ualy produced in this periE>d two masterpiece of Romanesque: the mod- 
cst church of Sant' Ambrogio at Alilan, and the immense dttww of Pisa. iTie 
building from whose doors Ambrose had barred an emperor was rebuilt by 
BencdiCTincs in 789, and again decayed. From 1046 to 1071 .\rchbi^op 
Guido had it completely remodeled from a colonnaded ba-silicainto a x^ultcd 
church. Nave and aisles, formerly roofed xrith wood, now sustained-by 
round arches springing from compound piets-a vaulted ceiling of brick 
and stone. The groins or ridges formed in the vault by the intcrscciing ma¬ 
sonry arches were reinforced with “ribs” of brick; this is the oldest ribbed 
vault” in Europe. 

The simple front of Sant’ Ambrogio seems all the world apart from the 
complex fugadc of the cathedral of Pisa, but the ekmcnis of style are the 
same. After the decisive victory' of the Pisan over the Saracen fleet near 
Palermo (1063), the city commissioned the architects Buschetto (a Greek?) 
and Rinaldo to commemorate the battle, and offer part of the spoils to the 
Viia'm, by erecting a shrine that should make all Italy envious. Nearly the 
entire massive edifice was made of marble. Above the west portaJs-later 
(tdotS) equipped with superb bronze doors—four tiers of open arcades 
spanned the facade in immoderate iteration. W'irhin, a profusion of elegant 
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columns^booty of varied provenance—divided tlic church lUiu nave and 
double aisles; and over the crossing' of transept and nave rose an unpleasantly 
elliptical dome. This was the first of the great cathedrals of Italy; and it 
remains one of the most impressive works of medieval man. 


II. CHRISTIAN SPAIN: 711-1095 

The history of Christian Spain in this period is chat of one long crusade— 
the rising resolve to expel the Moors. These were rich and strong; thev held 
the most fertile terrain, and had the best government- the Christians were 
poor and weak, their soil was difficult, their mountain barriers shut them off 
from the rest of Europe, divided them into pettv’ kingdoms, and encouraged 
provincial chauxTnism and fraternal strife. In this passionate peninsula more 
Christian blood was shed by Clvriscians than by iMoors. 

The Moslem inx-asion of 711 drove the unconquered Goths, Suevi, Chris- 
tiani/ed Berbers, and Iberian Celts into the Cantabrian Mountains of north¬ 
western Spain. I’hc Moors pursued them, but were defeated at Covadonga 
{718I by a small force under the Goth Pelayo, who thereupon made him¬ 
self King of Asturias, and so founded the Spanish monarchy. The repulse 
of the .Moors at Tours allowed Alfonso I f739-T7) to extend the .Asturian 
frontiers into Galicia, Lusitania, and Viscaya. His grandson .Alfonso 11 (791- 
843) annexed the province of Leon, and made Oviedo his capital. 

In this reign occurred one of the pivotal events of Spanish historj’. A 
shepherd, allegedly guided by a star, found in the mountains a marble coffin 
whose contents were believed by many to be the remains of the Apostle 
James, “brother of rhe Lord," A chapel was built on the sire, and later a 
splendid cathedral; Santiago de Compostela—*‘St, Janies of the Field of the 
Star”-became a goal of Christian pilgrimage only less sought than Jerusa¬ 
lem and Rome; and the sacred bones proved irL\'aluable in stirring morale, 
and raising funds, for the M'ais against the Moors. St. Janies was made the 
patron saint of Spain, and spread the name Santiago over three continents. 
Beliefs make historv', especially u'hen they are wrong; it is for errors that 
men have most nobly died. 

Fjst (if .Asturias, and just south of the PyrcncEai, lay Navarre. Its inhabitants 
were innstly of Basque stock-prohaltly of mixed Celtic Spanish and African 
licrtier blond. Helped b)' their mountains they successfuilv defended their inde¬ 
pendence against .Moslems, Franks, and Spaniards; and in 905 Sancho t Garda 
founded the klngdojn of Navarre, with Pamplona as his capital. Sancho “the 
Great" (994-1035) %von his tide by absorbing Leon, (jstile, and Aragon; for a 
time Christian Spain verged on unity; but at his deatli Sancho undid his life's 
u'ork by dividing his realm among his four sons. Tlic kingdom of .Aragon dates 
its c.tistcncc from this division. By pressing back the .Moslems in the south, and 
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peacefully incorporating Navarre in the north (1076), it came by 1095 to include 
a iarge part of north-central Spain, Catalonia-tionhcasrem Spain around Barce¬ 
lona—was cont|uered bv Charlemagne in 788, and was ruled by French counts 
who made the region a semi-indcpendent: “Spanish March”; its language, Catalan, 
was an interesting com promise bctweefii Provencal French and Castilian. Leon, 
in the northwest, entered history ts ith Sancho the Fat, who was so heavy that 
he could wait onlv bv leaning upon an attendant. Deposed by the nobles, he went 
to Cordova, where tl\e famous jewush physician and statesman Hasdai ben Shap- 
rut cured him of obesttv. Now as lithe as Don Quixote, Sancho retumed to Leon 
and reconquered hLs throne (959)." Castile, in central Spain, was named from 
its castles; it fronted .Moslem Spain, and lived in continual readiness for war. In 
930 its knifjrhcs refused anv longer to obey the kings of Asturias nr Leon, and set 
up an indepndent state, with its capital at Burgos. Fernando 1 (103 j-dj) united 
Leon and Galicia to Castile, compelled the emirs of Toledo and ScsHIlc m pay 
him vearlv tribute, and, like Sancho the Great, canceled his libora with hts death 
by dividing his realm among his three sons, who ^'calously continued the tradition 
of internecine war among the Christian Spanish kings. 

.Agricultural povertv' and political disunity kepi Christian Spain far be¬ 
hind its iMoslem rival in the south and its Frank rival in the north in the 
atiicnitic.*! and arts of civilistation. Even within each little kingdom unity was 
an interlude; the nobles almost ignored the kin^ except in war, and ruled 
their serfs and slaves in feudal sovereignty. The ecclesiastical hierarchy 
formed a second tiobLlitj'; bishtips, too, ow ned land, serfs, and slaves, led 
their own troops in war, usuallv ignored the popes, and ruled Spanish 
Christianity a,s a well-nigh independent church. In loio at Leon, nobles and 
bishops joined in national councils, and legislated as a parliament for the 
kingdom of Leon. "I'hc Council of Leon granted to that city a charter of 
self-government, making it the first autonomous commune in medieval Eu- 
ro()e; similar charters W'ere granted to other Spanish cities, probably to en¬ 
list their ardor and funds in the w’ar against the .Moors; and a limited urban 
democracy rose amid the feudalism, and under the monarchies, of Spain. 

The career of Rodrigo, (Ruy) Dia/. illustrates the braver3% chivalry', and 
chaos of Christian Spain in the eleventh century'. He has come down to us 
rather under the title the Moors gave him of El Cid (Arabic Myid)—noble 
or lord—than under liis Christian sobriquet of El Campeador-the Challenger 
or Champion. Bom at Bivar near Butgos about 1040, he grew up as a 
Caballero or military adventurer, fighdng anyw-here for any paying cause; 
by the age of thirty he w'as admired throughout Circle for his daring skill 
in combat, and distrusted for his apparently equal readiness to fight Aloors 
for Christians, or Christians for Moors, Sent by Alfonso ^ I of Castile to 
collect tribute due from al-Mutamid. the poet emir of Seville, he was accused, 
on hU return, of keeping part of the tribute, and was banished from Castile 
(1081). He became a freebooter, organized a small army of s^diers of tr¬ 
iune, and sold his services to Christian or Moslem rulers indifferently. For 
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eight years he ser\-ed the emir of Saragossa, and extended the Moorish dfi- 
minion at the expense of Aragon. In 1089, leading 700a men, mostly Alos- 
lems, he captured Valencia, and exacted from it a monthly tribute of 10,000 
gold dinars. In 1090 he seized the count of Barcelona, and held him for a 
ransom of 80,000 dinars. Finding ^’'alenci2 closed to him on his rerurtx from 
this expedition, he besieged it for a year; when it surrendered (1094) he 
violated all the conditiuns on which it had laid down its arms, burned its 
chief justice alive, divided the possessions of the citizens among his follow¬ 
ers. and would have burned the judge's wife and daughters tf>o had not the 
city and his own soldiers raised a ciy' of protest.** In this and other wavs 
the Cld behaved in the fashion of his times. He atoned for hJs sins by gov¬ 
erning Valencia with ability and justice, and making it a saving rampart 
against the Almoravid Moors, ^^''hcn he died (1099) his wife Jiniena held 
the city for three years. An admiring postcrits' transformed him by legend 
into a knight moved only by a holy zeal to restore Spain to Christ; and his 
bones at Burgos arc revered as those of a saintd*' 

So divided against itsetf, Christum Spain achieved its stow rec&vqui^tn only 
because .Moslem Spain finally surpassed it in fragmentation and anarchy. 
1 he fall of the Cordovan caliphate in 10x6 offered an opportunity briJliandy 
used by Alfonso VI of Castile, With the help of .il-.Mutamid of Seville he 
captured Toledo (1085) and made it his capita!. He treated the conquered 
Moslems udth iMosIem deceucy, and encouraged tfic absorption of Moor¬ 
ish culture into Cliristian Spain. 


lit. FRANCE: 614-1060 

I. The Cmmng of the Carolingians: 

^VhenClDt3i^e M became king of the Franks, the Merovingian dynasty seemed 
secure; never before had a monarch of that family ^|ed so large and'united a 
realm. But aotairc was indebted for his rise to the nobles of Austrasia and Bur¬ 
gundy; he re\sardcd them with increased independence and enlarged domains, 
and chose one of them, Pepin i the Hder, as his "Mayor of the Palace." The major 
rfomtrt-"hcad of the house ’-had been originally the superintendent of rhe royal 
household and overseer of the royal estates; his administrative funetions grew as 
the .Merovingian kings concentrated on dcliauehery^ and Intrigtic; step by step 
he toot control of the courts, die army, the finance, Clocaire’s soli King bago- 
bert (6:8-39) checked fora time ihe ptjwcr of the major doAswr and the grandees. 
“He rendered jusrice to rich and por alike,’’ sap the chronicler Ftedegar; "he 
rook little sleep or food, and cared only so to act that all men should leave his 
presence full of joy and admiration”;" however. Frcgcdar adds, “he had three 
queens and 3 host of concubines.” and W35 ”a slave to incuntincncc.’’ i« Under 
hts negligent successors-the ro/r fainianis or do-nothing kings^power passed 
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iffain to the mayor of the place. Pepin II the lounger defeated his rivals at the 
battle of 'I’estry (6B7), expanded his title from major to dux trt priweepj 

Frjuconfrri, and ruled ail Gaol except Atjuitainc. HLs illegitimate son Charles 
■Martel (the Hammer). noniinaJIy as mayor of the place and Duke of Austrasia, 
ruled all Gaul under Clotaire IV (717-J93. He rcsoiurcly replied invasions of 
Gaul bv Frisians ajid Saxons, and saved liurop for Christianity by turning back 
the .Moslems at Tours. He supported Honiface and other missionaries in the con- 
version of Germanv, but in the critical financial needs of his career he con&caied 
church lands, sold bishoprics to generals, ijuatiered hLs troop on monasteries, 
beheaded a protesting nionk,^* and was condemned to hell in a hundred scmions 
and tracts. 

In 7^1 his sun Pepin III. as ttijjor Jin/ius to Childeric lU, sent an emliassy to 
Pop Tacharias to ask would it tm sinful to depse the Merovingian puppet and 
make himself king in fact as well as name. Zacliarias, who needed Frank supprt 
against the amhitious Ltimbards, answered with a comforting negative. Pepin 
called an assembly of nobles and prelates at Soissorui: he was there unaniiiiously 
chosen king of the Franks 1751); the last of the donuthing kings w'as ton¬ 
sured and sent to a monastetxr. In, 7^-4 Pope Stephen II came tet the abbey of St. 
Henis outside of Paris, and anointed Pepin rtw /A'f grxfidf "king by the grace of 
God.” So ended the Merovingian dynasty (4S(5-7jO. so began the Carolingtan 
(751-987). 

Pepin III *‘rhc Short” was a patient and far-seeing ruler, pious and practical, 
loving peace and invincible in war, and moral beyond any royal precedent in the 
Gaul of those centuries. .\l! that Charlemagne accomplished was prepred by 
Pepin; in rheir two reigns of sixty-three years (751-814) Gaul was at last trans¬ 
formed into France. Pepin rccogniicd the JilTiculty of governing without the 
aid of religion; he restored the property, privileges, and immunities of the 
Church; brought sacred relics to France, and bore them on his shoulders in im¬ 
pressive pageantry; rescued the papacy from the Lombard kings, and gave it a 
spacious temporai power in the “Donation of Pepin" (756)- He was content to 
receive in return the title of patrieius Rmumus, and a papal injunction to the 
Franks never to choose a king except from his progeny. He died in the fullness 
of his power in "JSS, after bet^ueathing the realm of the Franks jointly to his sons 
rjrloman IT and the Charles who w as to be Cdiarlemagne. 


2, Chiirlerm^ie: 

Tire greatest of medieval kings vv'as bom in 74^' ^ place uitkrirtvt 11. He 

was of Gcnnan blood and speech, and shared some characteristics of his 
people-strength of body, courage of spirit, pride of race, and a crude rim- 
plicity many centuries apart from the urlv^nc polis^h of the modem French. 
He had little book lenming; read only a few hooks—bur good ones; tried in 
his old age to learn writing, hut never quite succeeded; yet he could speak 
old Teutonic and Uterarv Larin, and undcrstu<jd Greek.® 

In 771 C:arlom;m I! died, and Cliarlcs at tivents -nine became sole king. 
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I\vo years later he received fruin Pope Hadrian I[ an urgciu appeal for aid 
againsr die Lombard Desidcrlus, ii ho was invading the papal states. Charle¬ 
magne besieged and rook Pavia, assumed the crown of Lombardy, conhrmed 
the Donation of Pepin, and accepted the role of protector of the Church 
in all her tciuporal powers. Returning to his capiral at Aachen, he began a 
series of fifty-rhrec campaigns—nearly all led in person—designed to round 
out his empire by conquering and Christianizing Bavaria and Saxony, de¬ 
stroying the troublesome Avars, shielding Italy from the raiding Saracens, 
and strengthening the defenses of Friiticia against the expanding Moors of 
Spain. The Saxons on his eastern frontier were pagans; they had burned 
down a Christian church, and made occiisional incursions into Gaul; these 
reasons sudiced Charlemagne for eighteen campaigns (772-804), waged 
vi'ith untiring ferocity on both sides. Charles gave the conquered Saxons a 
choice benveen baptism and death, and had 4500 Saxon rebels beheaded in 
one dayafter which he proceeded to Thionville to celebrate the nativity 
of Christ. 

At Paderborn in 777 Ibn al-Arabi, the .Moslem governor of Barcelona, 
had asked the aid of the Christian king against the caliph of Cordova. Charles 
led an army across the Pyrenees, besieged and captured the Christian city 
of Pamplona, treated the Christian but incalculable Bas^pics of northern 
Spain as enemies, and advanced even to Saragossa. Bur the Aloslem uprisings 
that al-Arabi had promised as part of the strategy against the caliph failed 
to appear; Charlemagne saw that his unaided forces could not challenge 
Cordova; ncM's came that the conquered Saxons ivcrc in wild revolt and 
w ere marching in fury upon Cologne; and with the better parr of vabir 
lie led Ills army hack, in long and narrow Hie, through the passes of the 
Pyrenees. In one such jiass, ar Ronecsvallcs in Navarre, a force of Basques 
pounced down upon the rear guard of the Franks, and slaughtered nearly 
ever)' man in it (778); there the noble Hruodland died, who would become 
three centuries later rtic hero of France's most famous poem, rlic Cbamon 
de Roland. In 795 Charlemagne sent another amiy across the Pyrenees; the 
Spanish .March—a strip of northeast Spain—became pan of Francia, Barce¬ 
lona capitulated, and Navarre and Asturias acknowledged the Frankish sov¬ 
ereignty (806). Meanwhile Charlemagne had subdued rhe Saxons (785), bad 
driven back the advancing Slavs (789), had defeated and dispersed the 
Avars (790-805), and had, in the thirty-fourth year of his reign and the 
sixty-fhird of his age, resigned himself to peace. 

In truth he had always loved administration incjte rban xvar, and had taken 
to the field to force some unity of govemiiient and faith iqmii a Western 
Furo}X: torn for centuries past by conflicts of tribe anil creed. He liad now 
brought under his rule all the peoples between the Vistula and the Atlantic, 
between the Biilric and the Pyrenees, ivith nearly all of Italy and much of 
the Balkans, l low could one man competently govern so i-ast and varied a 
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realm? I tc w-as strong enough in body and nerves to bunr a thousand rc- 
sjKjnsibilitics, perib, and crises, even to his sons' plotting to kill him. He had 
in him the blood or teaching of the vvbc and cautious Pepin lil. and of tlie 
ruthless Charles Martel, and was something of a hammer himself. Ele cN* 
tended their p>wer, guarded it '^vith firm tnilitary tirgani/ation, }>ropped it 
with religious sanction and ritual. He could vision large purposes, and could 
will the means its ^^'cll as wish the ends. He could lead an atmy, persuade 
an assembly, humor the nobilitc, dominate the clerg>", rule a harem. 

He made niilltary service a condition of owning more than a pittance of 
property, and thereby founded martial morale on the defense and tension 
of one's land. E\'ery freeman, at the call to anm, had to report in full equip¬ 
ment to the local count, and even' noble was responsible for the militarv 
fitness of his constituents. The structure of the state rested on this organ- 
iy.eti force, supported by every' available pravchological factor in the sanctity 
of anointed majesty, tlic ceremonial splendor of the imperial presence, and 
the tradition of olyedicnce to established rule. Around the king gathered a 
court of administrative nobles and ciergymen—the seneschal or head of the 
palace, the “count palatine'' or chief jiusetee, tlie "palsgraves" or judges of 
the palace court, and a hundred scholars, servants, and clerks. The seitse of 
public {wrticipation in the govemment \va,s furthered by semiannual as¬ 
semblies of armed property owners, gathered, as military or other conven¬ 
ience might dictate, at Worms, \^alcncicnncs, .^acltcn, Geneva, Padcriiom 
... usually in tlic o|)en air. At such assemblies the king submitted to smaller 
groups of nobles or bishops liis proposals for legisladon; tliey considered 
them, and returned them to him with suggestions; he formulated the capituh, 
or ch.tptets of [egislarion, and presented these to the muldtudc for tlic it 
shouted approval; rarely the assentbly voiced disapproval with a collective 
grunt or moan, Hincmar, Archbishop of Reims, has transmitted an intimate 
picture of Charles at one of these gatherings, “saluting the men of most note, 
conversing with those wliom he seldom saw, showing a tender interest to¬ 
ward the elders, and disporting hinasclf with the young.” At these meetings 
each provincial bishop and administrator was requited to report to the King 
any significant event in his locality since the previous eonvocaciitn. “'I’hc 
King wished to know,” says Hincmar, '‘whether in any part or comer of 
the Kingdom the people ivere restless, and tlic cause thereof.” Sometimes 
(continuing the old Ronian institution of imjuiutia) the rcpreseiirative,s of 
the Kin^ would summon leading citizens to inquire and give under oath a 
"true statement" [veretiitrim) as to the ramble lA ealth, the state of public 
order, the existence of crimes or criminals, in the district visited. In the ninth 
century, in Frank Innds, this verdict of a /wnitj, or sworn group of inquir¬ 
ers, was used to decide ntanv local issues itf land ownership or criminal guilt. 
Out of the tlirough Norman and Englbh developments, would come 

the jury system of modem times,** 
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The empire was divided into cotintics, each governed in spiritual matters 
by a bishop or archbishop, and in secular affairs by a c&mes (companion- 
of the king) or count. A local assembly of landholders convened twice or 
thrice a year in each provincial capital to pass upon the government of the 
region, and serv'C as a provincial court of appeals. The dangerous frontier 
counties, or marches, had special governors—gra/, j/turgrave, oc tftarltherzog\ 
Roland of Ronccsvallts, for example, was governor of the Breton march. All 
local admirusrradon was subject to misfi dwwmVt—“emissaries of the master" 
—sent by Charlemagne to convey his wishes to local ofHcials, to review rhclr 
actions, judgments, and accounts, to check bribery, extortion, nepotism, 
and cxploitadon, to receive complaints and remedy wrongs, to protect "the 
Church, the poor, and wards and widows, and the whole people" from mal¬ 
feasance or tj’ranny, and to report to the King the condition of the tea bn j 
the Capimlare mhsonmt establishing these emissaries was a Magna Carta for 
the people, four centuries before England’s .Magna Carta for the aristoc¬ 
racy, That this capitulary^ meant what it said appears from the case of the 
duke of Istria, who. being accused by the w/irn of divers injustices and cx- 
fttftionst was forced by the King to restore liis thievings, compensate every 
wronged man, publicly confess hLs crimes, and give security agaiast their 
repetition. Barring his wars, Charlemagne’s was the most just and enlight¬ 
ened government titac Europe had known since Theodoric the Goth. 

The sixty “five capitularies that remain of Charlemagne’s legislation are 
among the most interesting bodies of medieval law. ‘I'hey W'crc not an organ¬ 
ized system, but rather the extension and application of previous "barbarian ’ 
codes to new occasion or need. In some particulars they W'erc less enlight¬ 
ened than the laws of King Liutjirand of Lombardy: they kept the old wer¬ 
gild, ordeals, trial by combat, and punishment by mutilation;^ and decreed 
death for relapse into paganism, or for eating meat in Lenr-though here 
the priest was allowed to soften the penaltyNor were all these capitular¬ 
ies laws; some were answers to inquiries, some were questions addressed 
by Charlemagne to ofJicials, some were moral counsels. “It is necessary," 
said one article, "that every man should seek to the best of hisstrenirth and 
abilit)’ to serve God and walk in the way of His precepts; for the Lord k’jii- 
peror cannot watch over every iiutn in |:Krsimal discipline.’’^ Several articles 
struggled to bring more order into the sexual and marital rcLirions of the 
people. Nor ail these counsels were obeyed; but there runs through the 
capitularies a consclcnriou,s effort to transform barbarism into civilbsation. 

Charlemagne legislated for agriculture, industry, finance, education, and 
religion as well as for government and morals, I jis reign fell into a period 
when the economy of southern France and Italy was at low ebb through 
the control of the Mediterranean by the SaractW “The Christians." smd 
Ihn Khaldun, "could no longer float a plank upon the sca."’^ The whole 
structure of commercial relations between VVestem Europe and Africa and 
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the I.,evaiiT was disrurbed; only the Jew's—whom Charleimgne sedulously 
protected for this reason—connected the now hrjsiilc halves of what under 
Rome had been a united economic world. Commerce survived in Slavic and 
By/antinc Europe, and in the Teutonic north. The English Channel and 
the North Sea were alive with trade; but rhis too would Iw disordered, even 
before Charlemagne's death, by Norse piracy and raids. Vikings on the 
north and Mrtslents on the south almost closed the ports of France, and made 
her an inland and agricultural state. The mercantile middle class declined, 
leavinjT no group to cojuperc with the rural aristocracy; French feudalism 
was promoted by Charlemagne’s land grants and by the triumphs of Islam. 

Charlemagne struggled to protect a free peasantry’ against spreading serf¬ 
dom, bur the power of the nobles, and the force of circumstance, frustrated 
him. E\xn slavery grew for a time, as a result of the Carulingian w-ars against 
pagan tribes. I’hc King's OWTI estates, periodically extended by conhscations, 
gifts, intestate reversions, and rcclamarion, were the chief source of the 
royal revenue. For the care of these lands he issued a Caphuiare de villk 
astonishingly derailed, and revealing his careful scrutiny of all state income 
and expense. Forests, wastelands, highways, ports, and all mineral subsoil 
resources w*erc the properry of the state.“* Every encouragement was given 
to such commerce as survived; the fairs were protected, weights and meas¬ 
ures and prices W'ere regubred, tolls were moderated, speculation in futures 
was checked, roads and bridges were built or repaired, a great span was 
thrown across the Rhine at Mainz, wTitenva)^ were kept open, and a c;uia| 
was planned to connect the Rhine and the Danube, and thereby the North 
with the Black Sea. .A stable currency was maintained; but the scarciry of 
gold in France and the decline of trade led to the replacement of Constan¬ 
tine's gold solidus with the silver pound. 

The energy anti solicitude of the King reached into every sphere of life. 
He gave to the four w'inds the names they liear today. He established a S)*s- 
tem of poor relief, taxed the nobles and the clergy to pay its costs, and then 
made mendicancy a crime.^ .Appalled by the illiteracy of liis ttnic, when 
hardly any but ecclesiastics could read, and by the lack of education lunong 
the lower cleigry, he called in foreign scholars to restore the schools of 
France. Paul the Deacon was lured from Monte Cassino, and Alcuin frf)m 
York (782), to reach the school that Charlemagne organized in the royal 
palace at Aachen. Alcuin (735-804) w'as a Saxon, bom near York, and edu¬ 
cated in the cathedral school that Bishop Egbert had founded there; in the 
eighth centur\' Britain and Ireland were culturally ahead of France. When 
King OfTa of Mercia sent Alcuin on a mission to Charlemagne, the latter 
begged the scholar to remain; Alcuin, glad to be out of England when the 
Danes were ''laying it desolate, and dishonoring the monasteries with adul¬ 
tery',”*^ consented to stay. He sent to Englitnd and ekewherc for books and 
teachers, and stion the palace school was an active center of study, of the 
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revision and copying of manuscripts, and of an educational reform that 
spread Throughout the realm. Among the pupils were Charlemagne, hLs wife 
Liutgard, his sons, his daughter Glsela, his secretary Egiuhard, a nun, and 
jiiany more. Charlemagne was the most eager of all; he sei'j;cd upon learning 
as he had absorbed states; he studied rhetoric, dialectic, astronomy; he made 
heroic efforts to write, says Eginhard. “and used to keep tablets under his 
pillow in order that at leisure hours he might accustom his hand to form the 
letters; but as hq began these efforts so late in life, they met with ill suc- 
cess,"®' He snidied Latin furicmsly, but continued to speak German at his 
court; he compiled a German grammar, and collected specimens of early 
Gemian poetry. 

When Alcuin, after eight years in the palace school, pled for a less ex¬ 
citing cm ironment, Charlemagne reluctantly made him Abbot of Tours 
(796). There Alcuin spurred the monks to make fairer and more accurate 
copies 0/ the \^ulgate of Jerome, the Larin Fathers, and the Larin classics; 
and other nionasreries imitated the example, jMany of our best classical texts 
have come down to us from these UTonasric icriptoria of the ninth century; 
practically all extant Latin poetry except Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
and nearly all extant Latin prose except Varro, Tacitus, and Apulcius, were 
prcseiT'cd for us by the monks of the Carolingian agc.®= Many of the Ciuro- 
line manuscripts were handsomely illuminated by the patient art of the 
monks; to this “Palace Scliool" of illumination belonged the “Vienna” Gos¬ 
pels on which the later German emperors took their coronation oath. 

In 787 Cliarlemagnc issued to all the bishops and abbots of Francia an 
historic Capitnkre de lliteris colendh^ or directive on the study of letters. It 
reproached ecclesiastics for “uncouth language” and “unlettered tongues,” 
and exhorted every cathedral and monaster)^ to establish schools where 
clergy and laity alike might learn to read and write. A further capitulary 
of 78y urged the directors of these schools to “take care to make no differ¬ 
ence between the sons of serfs and of freemen, so that they might come and 
sit on the same benches to study grammar, music, and arithmetic.” A capit¬ 
ulary of S05 provided for medical educarion, and another condemned med¬ 
ical superstitions. That his appeals were not fruitless apjicars from the many 
cathedral or monastic schools that now sprang up in France and vi'estern 
Germany. Theodulf, Bishop of Orleam, organized schools in every parish 
of hLs diocese, welcomed all children to them, and forbade the priest instruc¬ 
tors to take any fees;'*'* this is the first instance in history of free and general 
education. Important schools, nearly ail attached to monasteries, rose in the 
ninth centur)’' at Tours. Auxerre, Pavla, St. Gall, Fulda, Ghent, and else¬ 
where. To meet the demand for teachers Charlemagne imported seholars 
from Ireland, Britain, and Italy. Out uf these schools were to come the uni¬ 
versities of Europe. 

We must not overestimate the intellcctua] (jualiry of the age; this scho- 
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t;tsric rtsurrecnon was the awakening of children rather than the niaturity 
of such cultures as then existed in Constantinople, Baghdad, and Cordova. 
It did not produce any great writers. The formal coin|>osirions of Alcuin 
arc sriflingly dull; only his letters and occitsinnal verses show him as no pom¬ 
pous jiedant but a kindly soul who could reconcile happiness with picty- 
.Manv men wrote poetry in this short-lived renaksance, and the poems of 
Thcodulf are pleasant enough in their minor way. Bur the only lasting com- 
position of that Gallic age -was the brief and simple biography of Charle¬ 
magne by F-ginharJ. k follows the plan of Suetonius’ Lives of tbe Caesars, 
and even snatches passages therefrom to apply to Charlemagne; but all Is 
forgiven to an author who ntodcsrly describes himself as “a barbarian, very 
little versed in the Roman tongue.”^^ I Ic nitist have been a man of talent 
nevertheless, for Charlemagne made Idm royal steward and treasurer and 
intimate friend, and chose him to supen ise, jierhap to design, much of the 
architecture of this creative reign. 

Palaces were liuilt for the Emperor at Ingelhcim and Nijmegen; and at 
Aachen, his favorite capital, he raised the famous palace and chapel that 
sunTved a thouKind dangers to crumble under the shells and bombs of tlic 
Second W^orld \V’ar, The unknown architects modeled its plan on the 
church of San Vitale at Ravenna, which owed its form to Byzantine and 
Syrian c-vcinplars; the result was an Oriental cathedral stranded in the West. 
The octagonal structure was surmounted by a circular dome; the interior 
was divided by a circular two-storied colonnade, and w'as “adorned "with 
gold and silver and lamps, railings and doors of solid bron/c, columns and 
crucibles brought from Rome and Ravcnjia,” ajid a famous mosaic in the 
dome. 

Charlcmagtic was profusely generous to the Church; at the same time he 
made himself her master, and used her doctrines and personnel as instfunicnts 
of education and goveniment. Much of hk correspondence w*as about re¬ 
ligion; he hurled scriptural quotations at corrupt ofbdats or worldly clerics; 
and the intensity of his utterance forbids suspicion that his pkt)’ ^v.^s a po¬ 
litical |K>sc. He sent money to distressed Christians in foreign lands, and m 
his negotiations with .Moslem rulers he insisted on fair treatment of their 
Christian population.®'' Bishops played a leading part in his councils, assem¬ 
blies, and administration i but he looked uprtn them, how'cvcr reverently, as 
his agents untlcr God; and he did not hesitate to command them, even in 
matters of doctrine or morals. 1 Ic denounced image worship while the ptipes 
W'crc defending it; required from ever)' priest a written description of how 
baptism was administered in his parish, sent the popes directives as numer¬ 
ous as his gifts, suppressed insubordination in mona.stcries, and ordered a 
strict W'aicli on convents to prevent “whoring, drunkenness, and covetous¬ 
ness” among the nuns.®' In a capitulary of 811 he asked the clergy what they 
meant by professing to renounce the world, u hen “we see" some of them 
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“Id bo ring day by day. by all sons of means, to augment iKcir possessions; 
now making use, for this purpose, of menaces of eternal Haines, now of 
promises of eternal hcarirudc; despoiling simplc'mindcd [seopleof their prop¬ 
erty in the name of God or some saint, to the infinite prejudice of their lau'- 
ful heirs,” Xevetthelcss he allowed the clergv their own courts, decreed 
that a dthe or tenth of all produce of the land should be turned over to the 
Church, gave the clergA-^ control of marriages and wills, and himself be¬ 
queathed two thirds of his estates to the bishoprics of his realm *'* But he 
required the bishops now and then to make substantial “gifts” to help meet 
the expenses of the government. 

Due of this intimate co-operation of Church and stare came one of the 
most brilliant ideas in the hisioiy^ of statesmanship: the transformariun of 
Charlemagne's realm into a Holy Roman Empire that should have behind 
it all the prestige, sanctity, and stability of both Imperial and pajwl Rome. 
7 he popes had long resented their territorial subordination to a Byzantium 
that gave them no protection and no security; they saw the increasing sub¬ 
jection of the patriarch to the emperor at Constantinople, and feared for 
their owm freedom. W'c do not know who conceived or arranged the plan 
of a papal coronation of Charlemagne as Roman emperor; Alcuin, Thcodulf, 
and others close to him had discussed its possibility; perhaps the initiative 
by with them, perhaps with the councilors of the popes. There were great 
diihculcies in the wav: the Greek monarch already had the title of Roman 
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emperor, and full historic right to that title; the Church had no recognized 
authoric)' to convey or transfer the title; to give it to a rival of Byzantium 
might precipitate a gigantic war of Christian East against Christian A\'cst, 
leaving a ruined Europe to a ci>nqucring Islam. It was of some help that Irene 
had seized the Greek throne (797); now, some said, there was no Greek 
emperor, and the field w'as open to an'V' claimant. If the boltl scheme could 
be carried through there would again be a Roman emperor in the West, 
[,:itin Christianity would stand strong and unified against schismatic Byzan- 
rium and threatening Saracens, and. by the aw'C and magic of the imperial 
name, barbarized Europe might reach back across centuries of darkness, and 
inherit and Christianize the civilization and culture of the ancient world. 

On December 16, 795, Leo tU was chosen Pope. The Roman populace 
did not like him; it accused him of various misdeeds; and on .■Vpril 25, 799, 
it attacked him, maltreated him, and imprisoned him in a monastery. He 
escaped, and fled for protection to Charlemagne at Paderborn. The King 
received him kindly, and sent him back to Rome under armed escort, and 
ordered the Po|>e and his accusers to appear before him there in the follow¬ 
ing year. On November 24, 800, Charlemagne entered the ancient capital 
in state; on December 1 an assembly of Franks and Romans agreed to drop 
the charges against Leo if he would deny them on solemn oath; he did; and 
the w ay was cleared for a magnificent celebration of the Nadvitv. On 
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Christmas Day. as Charlemagne, in the chlamys and sandals of a f><itriciiiS 
Ro 7 intiius, knelt l)cfore St. Peter’s altar in prayer, Leo suddenly prod viced 
a jeweled crown, and set it upon the King’s head, live congregation, per¬ 
haps instructed beforehand to act according to ancient ritual as rhe senJtnf 
poptilusqtte R 07 fiij»its confirming a coronation, thrice cried out: ”1-1 ail to 
Cliarics the Augustus, crowned by God the great and peace-bringing Em¬ 
peror of rhe Romans!’’ The royal head was anointed with holy oil, rhe Pope 
Sfilurcd Charlemagne as Emperor and Augustus, and offered him the act of 
homage reserved since 476 for the Eastern emperor. 

U we may believe Eginhard, Charlemagne told him that had he known 
Leo’s intention to crown him he w'ould not have entered the church. Per¬ 
haps he had learned of the general plan, but regretted the haste anti circum¬ 
stances of its execution; it may not have pleased liim to receive the crown 
from a pope, opening the door to centuries of dispute as to the relative dig- 
nicy and power of donor and recipient; anti presumably he anticipated dif- 
Hculries W'ifh Byzantium. He now sent frequent embasses and letters to 
Consrantinople, seeking to heal the breach; and for a long time he made no 
use of hLs new ride. In So: he offered marriage to Irene as a means of mum- 
ally legitimizing their dubious jitlcs;*’ but Irene’s fall from power shattered 
til is elegant plan. To discourage any martial attack by Byzatirium he ar¬ 
ranged an entente with Harun al-Riwhid, who sealed their understanding by 
sending him some elephants and the keys to the Christian holy places in 
Jerusalem. The Eastern emperor, in retaliation, encouraged the emir of Cor¬ 
dova CO renounce allegiance to Baghdad. Finally, in 81 a, the Greek 
recognized Charlemagne as coemperor, in return for Charleinagne’s ac¬ 
knowledgment of Venice and southern Italy as belonging to ByTanrium. 

The coronation had results for a thousand years. It strengthened the 
papacy and the bishops by making civ il authority derive from ecclesiasdcal 
confemicnt; Gregory Vit and Innocent III would build n mightier Church 
on the events of 800 in Rome. It strengthened Charlemagne against baronbl 
and other disaffection by making him a very vicar of CvhI; it v;V 5 tly advanced 
the theory of the divine right of kings. It contributed to the schism of Greek 
from Latin Christianiry; the Greek Church did not relish subordination to 
a Roman Church allied with an empire rival to Byzanrium. The fact that 
Charlemagne (as the Pope desired) continued to make Aachen, not Rome, 
his capital, underlined the passage of political power from the .Mediterranean 
to northern Europe, from the Larin peoples to the Teutons. Above all, the 
coronation established the Holy Roman Empire in fact, rhough not in the¬ 
ory. Charlemagne and his advisers conceived of his new authority as a re¬ 
vival of the old im}ierial power; only with Otto I was the distinctively new 
characrer of the regime recognized ;'and it became “holy’’ only when Fred¬ 
erick Barbarossa introduced the word fjenwx into his title in 1155, All in 
all, despite ic> threat to the liberty of the mind and the citizen, the Holy 
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Roman Empire was a noble conception, a dream of security' and peace, order 
and civilizarion restored in a world heroically won from barharisni, violence, 
and ignorance. 

Impenal formalities now Iiedged in the Emperor on occasions of state. 
Then he had to wear embroidered robes, a golden buckle, jeweled shoes, 
and a crown of gold and gems, and visitors prostrated themselves to kiss his 
foot or Unee;. so much had Charlemagne learned from Bwantium, and I3\'- 
zanrium from Ctesiphon. But in other days, Eginhard assures us, his dress 
varied link from the common garb of the Franks—linen shirt and breeches 
next to the skin, and over these a woolen runic perhaps fringed wirlt silb; 
hose fastened by bands covered his kgs. leather shoes his feet; in ninter he 
added a close-firtiiig coat of otter or marten skins; and ahead's a sword at 
his side, fie was sL\ feet four inches rail, and built to scale. I ie had blond 
hair, animated eyes, a powerful nose, a mnsrache but no beard, a presence 
“always stately and dignified."*® He was temperate in eating and drinking, 
abominated drunkenne.ss, and kept in good health despite every exposure 
and hardship. He often hunted, or took vigorous exercise on horseback. He 
was a good swimmer, and liked to bathe in the warm springs of Aachen. He 
rarely entertained, preferring to hear music or the reading of a book n'hik 
he ate. Like every great man he v'alucd time; he gave audiences and heard 
cases in the morning while dressing and putting on his shots. 

Behind his poise and majest}’ were passion and energy, but harnessed to 
his aims by a clairvoyant intelligence. His vital force was not consumed bv 
half a hundred campaigns; he gave himself also, with never aging enthusi¬ 
asm, to science, law, literature, and theology; he fretted at leaving any part 
of the earth, or any section of knowledge, unmastered or uiic.xplorcd. In 
some ways he vv'as mentally ingenuous; he scorned superstition and ]>ro- 
scribed diviners and soothsayers, but he accepted m,iny myrfiical ni.anels. 
ami exaggerated the power of Jcgi.slarion to induce goodness or intelligence. 
This simplicity of sfiul had its fair side; there was in his thouglit and sjTeech 
a directness and honest)' seldom permitted to staresmanslup. 

f le could be ruthle.ss when policy required, and was esiiecially cruel in 
his efforts to spread Chrisdanity. Yet he w.as a man of great kindness, many 
charities, warm friendships, and varied loves. I le wept at the death of hi.s 
sons, his daughter, and Pope Hadrian, In a poem Ad C^olmt regefn Thco- 
dulf draws a pleasant picture of the Fjiipcror at home. On his arrival from 
labors his children gather about bim; son Charles takes off the father’s cloak, 
son Louis his sword; his six daughters embrace him. bring him bread, wine! 
apples, flowers; rlie bishop comes in to bless the King's fwd; Alcuin is near 
to discuss letters with him; the diminutive Eginhard nins to and fro like an 
ant, bringing in enormous books,*‘ He was so fond of hLs daughters that he 
dissuaded them from marriage, saying that he could nor bear to be without 
them. They consoled themselves with unlicensed amours, and bore several 
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ilicgitiiTifltc chikircn.*® CUiirlcmagnc accepted these acciiJen.rs with good 
humor, sii^cc he liiiiLscif, following the custfuii of his predecessors, hud four 
successive wives and five iivistr esses or concubines. 11 is abounding virality 
made him exircniely sensitive to feminine cliamis; and his wonien preferred 
a share in him to the monopoly of any other man. His harem bore him some 
eighteen children, of v\ hom eight were legitimate.*® The ccciesinstics of the . 
court and of Rome winked leniently at the .Moslem morals of so Christian 
a king. 

He was now licad of an empire far greater than the Ryzantine, surpssed, 
in the white man’s vt'orkl, only by the realm of the Abbasid caliphate. Rut 
every extended frontier of enipire or knowledge opens up new problems. 
Western fciurope had tried to protect itself from the Germans by caking 
them into its civiU/acion;^ hut now Germany had to be protected against the 
Norse and the Slavs, “I'he \okings had by Soo established a kingdom in Jut¬ 
land, and were raiding the Frisian coast. Charles hasteucd up from Rome, 
built fleets and forts on shores and rivers, and stationed garrisons at danger 
poirits. In liio the king of Jutland invaded Frisia and was repulsed^ but 
shortly tlicreafter, if we may follow the chronicle of the .Monk of St. Gall, 
CharlcmagTie, from hLs palace at Narbonne, was shocked to see Danish pirate 
vessels in the Gulf of Lyons. 

Perhaps because he foresaw, like Diocletian, that his overreaching empire 
needed quick defense at many points at once, he divided it in 806 among his 
three sons—Pepin, LouLs, and Charles, Rut Pepin died in 8to, Charles in 81 t; 
only Louis remained, so absorbed In plcr\' as to seem unfit to govern a rough 
and treacherous world. Nevertheless, in 813, at a solemn ceremony, Louis 
was elevated from the rank of king to tliat of emperor, and the old monarch 
uttered his diwitth: “Blessed be Thou, () Lord God, Who hast granted 
nit the firacc to sec with inv oym eves niv son seated on mv throne!” ■** Four 
months later, wintering at Aaciicn, he wa.s seized with a high fever, and de¬ 
veloped pleurisy. He tried to cure hitnscif by taking only liquids; but after 
an illness of seven da vs he died, in the forty-seventh year of his reign and 
the seventy-second year of his life (814). I ic was buried under the dome of 
tiic cathedral at .Aachen, dressed in his imperial rolies. Stion all the world 
called him Carolus Magnus, Karl dcr Grosse, Charlemagne; and in nSj, 
when time had washed au'jy all meiiioty' of lus misrreiiscsi, the Church which 
he had served so well enrolled him among the blessed. 


3. The CaroirnghTt Deciine 

The Cardingian renaissance was one of several heroic interludes in the 
Dark Ages. !t might have ended the darkness three centuries before Abelard 
had it not been for the quarrels and incoinperencc of Char lima gne's succes- 
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iors, the feudal anarchy of the batons, the disruptive struggle between 
Church and stare, and the Nomian, Magyar, and Saracen invasions invited 
bv these inepdrudes. One maji, one lifctinic, had not availed to csrablbh a 
new civili/^ation. The short-lived revival was too narron^ly cicrical; the com¬ 
mon citizen had no part in it; few of the nobles cared a fig for it^ few of 
them even bothered to kam ho^^^ to read. Charles liimself must bear soiiic 
blame for the collapse of hb empire. He had so enriched the clergy that the 
power of the bishops, now that his strong hand was lifted, outweighed that 
of the emperor; and lie had been compelled, for military and administrative 
reastms, to yield a dangerous degree of independence to the courts and 
barons in rhe provinces. He had left the finances of an imperially burdened 
government dependent upon the loyalty and integrity of these rude aristo¬ 
crats:, and upon the modest income of his own lands and mines, tie had not 
been able, like tlie By/antine emperors, to build up a bureaucracy of civil 
servaults responsible only to the central power, or capable of carr>dng on 
the government thniugh all Heissttudes of imperial personnel* \Vithin a 
gcncrarion after his death the do7«ifji6'i^ who had spread his authority 
through the counties, were disbanded or ignored, and the local lords slipped 
out of central control. Cliarlemagnc^s reign was a feat of genius; it rcpre¬ 
sen [cd politic^^I advancement in an age and region of economic decline. 

The cognomens given to his successors by ihcir contemporaries tell the 
stor)': Louis the Rous, Charles the Bald, Louis the Staniniercr, Charles the 
Fat, Charles the Simple. Louis the * (S14-40) was as tall and hand¬ 

some as his father; modest, gentle, and gracious, and as incorriiribly lenient 
as Caesar. Brought up by priests, he took to heart the moral precepts chat 
Charlemagne had practiced with such moderation. He had one wife, and no 
concubines; he expelled from the court his father s mistresses and his sisters' 
paramours, and when the sisters protested, he immured them in nunneries, 
t ie took the priests at their word, and bade the monks live up to their Bene¬ 
dictine rule. Wherever he found injustice or exploitation he tried to stop it, 
and CO right what wrong bad been done. The people marveled to find him 
alwaj's taking the side of the weak or poor. 

Feeling bound by Frank custom, he divided his empire into kingdom;? 
Riled by his sons—Pepin, Lothaire, and Lonk "'the Gernwn'’ (whom we shall 
call Ludwig). By his second wife, Judith, Louis had a fourth son, known 
CO history as Charles the Bald; Louis loved him with almost gra^ndparental 
infatuation, and tvished to give him a share of rhe empire, annulling the divi¬ 
sion of 817; the three older sons objected, and hegan eight years of civil war 
against their father. The majority of the nobles and the clergy supported 
the rebellion; the few who scented loyal deserted Louis in a crisis at Roth- 
feld (near Ctdinar), winch thereafter was known as the Liigenfeld^ the Field 

* A Dme-ingojwn iiiisiriafEatian af pkii^ whkrh reverent, falthfulp kinJ, gentle, ind 

mu^rb bestilcf. 
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uf Lies. Louis bade his remaining supporters leave him for their own pro^ 
tection, and smTcniicrcd to his sons (815). 1 hey iaiJed and tonsured Judith, 
confined young Charles in a convent, and ordered their father to abdicate 
and do public penauee. In a church at Soissons Louis, surrounded by thirty' 
liishops, and in the presence of his son and successor Lothairc, was compelled 
to bare himself to the waist, prostrate himself upon a haircloth, and read 
aloud a confession of crime. He took the gray garb of a penitent, and for 
a year ^vas imprisoned in a monasrery. From this moment a united episco¬ 
pate ruled France amid the disintegration of the Caroljngian house. 

Popular sentiment revolted against Lothairc’s treatment of Louis. Many 
nobles and some prelates responded to the appeals of Judith to annul the 
deposition; a quarrel among the sons ensued; Pepin and Ludwig released 
their father, restored him to his throne, and returned Judith and Charles to 
his arms (854). Louis took no revenge, but forgave alL \\’hcn Pepin died 
(S;8) a new partition was made; Ludwig did nor like it, and inv'aded Saxony. 
The old Emperor again rook the held, and repelled the invasion; but he fell 
ill of exposure on the way back, and died near Ingclhcim (840). Among his 
last words were a mcssiige of forgiveness to laid wig, and an appeal to Lo¬ 
thairc. now Emperor, to protect Judith and Charles. 

Lothaire tried to reduce Charles and Ludwig to the rank of vassals; they 
defeated him atFonteney (841), and took at Strasbourg an oath of mutual 
loyalt)- famous as our oldest document in French. In 84j, however, they 
signed with l.,oth3ire the Treaty of Terdun, and partitioned the empire of 
Charlemagne into approximately the modem states of Italy, Germany, and 
France. Ludwiir received tlic lands bctxvcen the Rhine and the Ell>c, Charles 
received most of France and the Spanish March. Lothaire received Italy, and 
the lands between the Rhine on the cast and the Scheldt, Sadne, and Rhone 
on the west; this heterogeneous terrain, stretching from i-lolland to Pro¬ 
vence, took his name as Lor/xtri r^gmu/i, Lotharingia, Lothringar, Lorraine. 
It had no ethnic or lingui-stic unity, and inevitably became the battlcgrovmd 
between Gcnnany and France, repeatedly changing masters in the bloody 
fiuctuations of victor)^ and defeat, 

During these costly civil wars, weakening the govemmenr, man power, 
wealth, and morale of Western Europe, the expanding tribes of Scandinavia 
invaded France in a barbarian wave that resumed and completed the havoc 
and terror of the German migrations of four centuries before. U'hile the 
Swedes were infiltrating Russia, and the Norwegians were getting .1 fnothold 
in Ireland, and rhe Danes were conquering England, a mixture of Scandi¬ 
navians whom vve m.vv call Norse or Norrhmen raided the coastal and river 
dries f)f France. .Vfrer the death of Louis the Pious these raids became great 
expeditions, with Beets of over a hundred vessels fully manned with oarsmen- 
warriors. In the ninth and tenth centuries France endured fortj'-sevcn Norse 
attacks. In 840 the raiders sacked Rouen, beginning a centurv' of assaults 
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Upon N'ormandy; in 843 they entered Nantes and slew' the bisUop dt his altar; 
in 844 they sailed up rhe Garonne to Toulouse; in 845 they mounted the 
Seine to Paris, but spotted the city on receiving a tribute of 7000 pounds of 
silt'cr. In 846-while t he Saracens were attacking Ronic—the S'on h men con¬ 
quered Frisia, buttled Dttrdrec'ht, and sacked Limoges, in 847 they besieged 
Bordeaux, but were repulsed; in 848 they tried again, captured it, plundered 
it, massacred its population, and burned it co the ground. In the following 
years they dealt a like fate to Beauvais, Bayeux,'St.-Ld, Alcaux, fivreux. 
Touts; we ma\' surmise something of the terror by noting that Tours was 
pillaged in 853,856, 861, 872. 88d, 903. and 919,"'' Paris was pillaged in 856, 
again in 861, and burned in 865. At Orleans and Chartres the bishnps organ¬ 
ized armies and drove back the invaders (855); but in 8j6 Danish pirates 
sacked Orleans. In 859 a Norse fleer sailed through Gibraltar into the .Medi¬ 
terranean; raided rotvns along tlic Rhone as far north as \’'alcncc; crossed 
the Gulf of Genoa, and pluiukTcd Pisa and other Italian cities. Baffled here 
and there by the fortified castles of the nobles, the invaders rifled or de¬ 
stroyed the treasures of the unprotected churches anti monasteries, often 
burning them and their libraries, and sometimes killing the priests and monks. 
In the litanies of those dark days men prayed. Libera nosajurore Nommw- 
iw/7-^‘'DeIiver us from the Norse ftiry!’’ As if in a conspiracy with rhe 
Northmen, the Saracens took Corsica and Sardinia in 810, ravaged rhe 
French Riviera in 810, sacked Arles in 842, and held most of the^rench 
Alcdircrrancan coast till 972. 

AVhat were the kings and harons doing in all this half century of destruc¬ 
tion? The barons, themscfA'cs hara.s.sed, w ere loath to go ro the aid of other 
regions, and responded weakly to appeals for united action. The kings were 
busA rh their w ars for territory' or the Imperial tlirone. and sometimes en¬ 
couraged the Norse to raid a rival’s shores. In 859 Archbishop I linciiiar of 
Reims direaly accused Charles the Bald of ncgUgencc in the defense of 
France. Charles was succeeded (877^88) by w'o^sc^veakli^gs^Louis II the 
Stammerer, Louis HI, Carloman. and Charles the Fat. B\' the accidents of 
time and death all the realm of Charlemagne was again united under Charles 
the Far, and the dying empire had another cliancc to fight for its life. But in 
880 the NofM captured and burned Nijmegen, and turned Courtrai and 
Ghent into Norman strongholds; in 881 they burned Liege, Cologne, Bonn, 
Prum, and Aachen; in 882 they captured Trier, killing the archbishop who 
led it.s defense; in the same year they took Reims, forcing Mincmar to flight 
and death. In 883 they seized .Amiens, but retired on recerving 11,000 pounds 
of silver from King Carloman. In 883 they timk Rouen, and sailed up to 
Paris in 700 ships with 30.01HJ men. The governor of rhe city. Count Odo or 
Fudes. and its Bishop C 5 <«r.lin led a valiant resistance; for‘thirteen montlw 
Paris stood siege, and made a dozen sorties; Anally Charles the Fai, instead of 
coming to rhe rescue, paid the Northmen 700 pounds of silver, and gave them 
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permission to go up tlic Seine and winter in Uurgtmdy. wliidi they pillaged 
to their hearts' content. Charles was dept^d, and died in 8S8. Odo was 
chosen king of France, and Paris, its strategic value now proved, bec^stne the 
scat of government. 

Odo’ssuccessor, Charles thcSimplc (898;^23>, protected the region of the 
Seine and the Saunc, hut raised no hatid against Norse depredations in the resr 
of France. In 911 he conceded to Rolf or Rollo, a Norman chieftain, the 
districts of Rouen, Lisictiv, and Fvreux, w'luch the Nomtans already held; 
rhev consented to do feudal homage for them to rhe king, but laughed in 
his face as they performed the ceremony. Rollo agreed to baptism; his 
people followed him to the font, and slowly subsided into agriculture and 
civiliTation. So Normandy began, as a Norse cont^uest in France, 

The riniple king had found a sidution for Paris at least; now the Normans 
themselves would block invaders emcring the Seine. But elsewhere the Norse 
raids conrinued. Chartres was pillaged in 911, ,\ngcrs in 919; Aquitaine and 
Auvergne were plundered in 913; x\rtois and the Beauvais region in 914. 
Almost at the same rime the Magyars. Iiaving ravaged southern Ccimany. 
entered Burgundy in 917. crossed and rccrosscd the French frontier unhin¬ 
dered, robbed and burned the monasteries near Reims and Sens (937), 
passed like consuming locusts through Aquitaine (951), burned the suburbs 
of Cambrai, Laon, and Reims (954). and leisurely looted Burgundy, Under 
these repeated blows of Norse and Hun the fabric of social order in France 
verged upon total collapse. Cried an ecclesiastical synod at Trosle in 909: 

The cities arc depopulated, the monasteries ruined and burned, the 

country' reduced to solitude_As the first men lived wlthoutdaw 

... so now c^ ery man does w hat seems good in his owrr eyes, despising 
law's human and divine... .The strong oppress the weak; the wwld is 
full 0/ violence against the poor, and f>f the plunder ot ccclcsiasiical 
goods.,., Men devour one another like the fishes in the sca.*^ 


The last Carolingiati kings-Louis 1 \\ Lothaire iV, Louis were well- 
meaning men, but they h^dnot in their blood the iron needed to forge a liv¬ 
in'^ order out of the universal desolation, W hen Louis V died without issue 
(987), the nobles and prelates of France sought leadership in some other line 
than the Carolingian. They found it in the dcsceitdanis of a marquess^ of 
Ncustria sicjnificanrlv named Rtibcrtthc Strong (d. 8661 . The Odo w ho had 
saved ParLsWas his son; a grandson, Flugh the Great (d. 956), had acquired 
by purchase i>r war almost all the region between Nomiandy. the Seme, and 
the Loire as his feutlal rc-alm. and had wielded more wealth and power thin 
the kings. Now Hugh’s son, called Flugit Capet, had inherited this wealth 
and power, and appi^^cntlv the ability that had won theni. .VrchbisKop Adal- 
hero guided by the subtle scholar Gerbert. prop<»ed Flugit Capet as king 
of Yiiice lle'was unanimously elected (987)1 '^at Capctian dynasty 
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began which, in direct nr collateral line, would rule France uiuij rhe Revo¬ 
lution, 


4 , Letters and Arts: 8/4-1066 

Perhaps we exaggerate the damage done by rht Norse and Alagyar raids; 
CO crowd them into a page for brevity's sake darkens unduly the picture of a 
life in which there were dtmbtless intervals of security and peace, Alonas- 
terles continued to be built throughout this terrible ninth centurv, and u'ere 
often the centers of bus)'- industry. Rouen, despite raids and fires, grew 
stronger from trade with Britain; Cologne and ,\tain7, dominated commerce 
on the Rhine; and in Flanders thriving centers of industry and trade deveU 
oped at Ghent, Ypres, Lille, Douai, Arras, Tournai, Dinant, Cambrai, Liege, 
and V'^alencicnnes, 

The monastic libraries sulfercd tragic losses of cbissic treasures during the 
raids, and doubtless many churches were then destroyed which had opened 
schools on the lines of Charlemagne’s decree. Libraries survived at the mon¬ 
asteries or churches of Fulda, Lorsch, Relchenau, M a ini'. Trier, Cologne, 
Liigc, Laon, Reims, Corbie, Fleuiy. St, Denis, Tours, Robbio, iMonrc Cas- 
sino, St. Gall,,.. The Benedictine monastery at Sr. Gall was acclaimed for Its 
writers as well as for its school and its books, Fferc Xotker Balbulus—the 
Stammerer—(840-911) wrote excellent hymns and the Cbi/yiride of the 
Monk of St. GitU', here Notker Labeo—the Thick-lipped—(950-1021) trans¬ 
lated Boethius, Aristotle, and other classics into German; these tratLslations, 
among the first productions of German prose, helped to fix the forms ami 
syntax of the new tongue. 

Even in harassed France the mfmastie schwds were lighting up these Dark 
Ages, Remy of .\uxcrre opened a public school at Paris in 900; and in the 
tenth centurv schools were established at Auxerre, Corbie, Reims, and 
Liege. At Chartres, about 1006, Bishop Full lert (gdo-iozfi) founded a school 
that became the iiiosr renowned in France before Abelard; there the vet/erj- 
hilh Socrates, as his pupils called him, iirganized the teaching of science, 
medicine, and ckssical literature as well as theology'. Scripture, and liturgy, 
Fulberr was a man of noble devorion, saintly patience, and endless charitv. 
To his school, before the end t»f the elevcinh century', would conic such 
scholars as John of Salisbury', William of Conches, Berengar of l ours, and 
Gilbert de la Porree. Meanwhile, now at Compiegne, now at Laon, the Palace 
School established by Charlemagne reached the height of Its glory under rhe 
encouragement and protection of Charles the Ikild, 

To this Palace School, in 845, Charles invited divers Irish and English 
scholars. Among them was one of the most original and audacious minds of 
the Middle Ages, a man whose existence casts doubt upon the advisability 
of retaining the phrase “Dark Ages” even for the ninth century', [ ILs name 
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doublv revealed his origin. Johannes Scotus Eringena—“John rhe Irishman, 
born in Erin”; vve shall call him simply Erigena. Tliough apparenrly nor an 
ecclesiastic, he was a man of wide kartiing, a master of Greek, a lover of 
Plato and the classics, and something of a wit- A story tliat has all rhe ear¬ 
marks of liieran' inventinn tells how Charles the Bald, dining tt'irh him, asked 
him Quid distjt inter sottum et Sc£irtmj-“V\'hat distinguishes" (literally, 
what septrates) “a fool from an lrishman?"-to which John is said to have 
answered, “The table,” Nevertheless Charlnis was fond of him, attended 
his lectures, and probably enjoyed his heresies. John's Imok on the Eucharist 
interpreted the sacrament as sj'mboUcal, and by implication questioned the 
Real Presence of Christ in the coitsccrated bread or wine. \\'hcn Gottschalk, 
a German monk, preached absolute prcdestinarianism, and therefore denied 
free will in man. Archbishop Hincmar asked Erigcna to write a reply. The 
resultant treatise De divina prdedestiiiittioJte (c. 851) began with a startling 
exaltation of philosophy: “In earnestly invesrigaring and attempting to dis¬ 
cover the reastm of all things, every means of attaining to a pious and perfect 
doctrine lies in that science and discipline which the Greeks call philostiph v-” 
In effect the book denied predesrination: the will is free in both God and 
mani God docs nor know evil, for if He knew it. He would be the cause of 
it. I'hc answer Wis more heretical than Gottscbalk’s, and was condemned 
Iry two church councils in 855 and 859 " Gortschalk was confined in a mon¬ 
astery till his death, bur the King protected Frigena. 

In 824 the Byzantine Emperor .Michael the Stammerer had sent to Louis 
rhe Pious the Greek manuscript of a book. The Celeitia! Hi£TJrt?/jy. believed 
by Christian onhodosy to have been composed by Dionysius “the Areopa- 
gitc." Louis the Piotts turned the majiuscript over to the monastery of Sr, 
Denis, but nobndy there could translate iw Greek. Eripna, at the King’s 
rcqucst, now undertook the tn.sk. The translation deeply influenced Erigcna, 
and re-esrablished in unnfRcial Christi,sn theology the Neoplatonist picture 
of a universe evolving or emanating out of God through different stages or 
degrees of diminishing |!crfcction, and slowly returning through different 
degrees back into the deity. 

Thk became the central idea of John’s om u masterpiece, De divhtmie vj- 
tttrae (867)- Merc, amid nmcli nonsense, and two centuries before Abelard, 
is a bold subjection of rheology and revelation to reason, and an attempt to 
reconcile Christianit)' with Greek philosojihy. John accepts the authority of 
the Bible; but since its sense is often obscure, it must be interpreted by reason 
-usually’by svmboli.sm or allegory. “Authoriu',” says Erigena. “sometimes 
pr(Kx:eds fram rc.ison, bur rea.san never from authority- For all authority that 
is not approved by true reason seems weak. But true rca,son, sinp it rests on 
its ijwji stren^^h, needs no reinforcement by any authority. We should 
not allege the opinions of the holy fathers ... unless it be necessary thereby 
tostren^hen aigumenrsin the eyes of men who, unskillful in reasoning, yield 
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rather to authoring than to reason.’' “ Here is the Age of Reason moving In 
the womb of the Age of Faith. 

John defines Nature as -the general name for all things that arc and that 
arc nf>r”-i.c., all objects, processes, principles, causes, and thoughts. Fie di¬ 
vides Nature into four kinds of being: (i) tiiat which creates but is not cre- 
ated-viz., God; (2) that which is crated and creates^viz., the prime causes, 
pnnciples, prornr\'^pcs, Plattmic Ideas, Logos, by Avhosc operation the world 
of particular things is made; (3) that which is created and docs nor create- 
viit., the said world of particidar things; and (4) that which neither creates 
nor is created-i.e., God as the final and absorbing end of all tilings. “God is 
everything that truly is. since Me makes all things and is made in all things." 
There Avas no creation in rime, for this would imply a change in God. "When 
we hear that God made everything, we ought to understand nothing other 
than that God is in all thlngs-i.e., subsists as the essence of all things.” " 
“God Himself is comprehended by no intellect; neither is the secret e^nce 
of anything created by Him comprehensible. \\ c perceive only accidents, 
not cs^nccs”-='-phenonicna, nor noumcna, as Kant would say. The sensible 
(lualirics of things arc not inherent in the things themselves, but arc pro¬ 
duced by our forms of perception. "When we hear that God w ishes, loves, 
chouses, sees, hears ... we should think nothing else than that His ineffable 
essence and power are being c.vpressed by meaningsco-namral ivith us” (con- 
^nial TO our nature) “lest the true and'pious Christian be silenced concern¬ 
ing the Creator, .and dare say nothing of Him for the instruction of simple 
souls.” “ Only for a like purpose may we speak of God as masculine or 
feminine; "He” is neither.** If avc take “Farher’' .is meaning the creative sub¬ 
stance or essence of all things, and “.Son” xs the diiHne U’isdom according to 
which nil things arc made or governed, and "Spirit” as the life or viwlin^ of 
creation, %ye may think of Cod as a Trinit)'. I leavxn and hell arc nor places, 
tint conditions of soul; hell Is the miserj' of sin, heaven is the happiness of vir¬ 
tue and the ecstas)- of the divine vision (the perception of divinity) revealed 
in all things to the sou] that is pure.**'Hie Garden of f:dcn was such a state of 
soul, nor a place on the earth."' All things are immortal: animals tejo. like 
men, have souls that pass back, after death, into the God or creative .spirit 
from whom the\' emanatetl." All history is a %^ast outward fiuw of creation 
by emanation, and an irresistible hward tide that finally draws all things back 
info God. 

There have been worse philosophies than this, and in ages of illuniinarion. 
But the Church properly suspected it as reeking with heresy. In Ut Pone 
Nicholas I demanded of Charles the Bald that he should either send John to 
Rome for trial, or dismiss him from the Palace School, “that he may no longer 
^ye poison to those who seek for bread.*' We do not know the outcome. 
William of Malmesburj--^ relates that “Johannes Scotus came to England 
and our monastc^>^ xs report says; was pierced with the iron i^nsof theWs 
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whom he instnjcrcd.” find died from rhe results; probnblv the tsle was ^ 
schoolboy’s wishfnl drenm. Philosophers like Gerberr, Abelard, and Gilbert 
de la Porree were sctrcrly influenced by lirigcna, bur for the most parr he 
was forgotten in the chaos and darkness of the age. ^VT\cn in the ritirteenth 
century' his boiik was exhumed from oblivion it was condemned by the 
Council of Sens {1115), and Pope Monorius III ordered char all copies should 
he sent to Rome and there be burned. 

In these disrurlied centuries French art marked time. Despite Charle¬ 
magne’s example, the French continued to build their churches on the basili¬ 
can plan. About 99(5 AVilliam of Volpiano, an Italian monk and arcltitcct, 
became head of the Norman abbey of Fecamp. I le brought with him many 
of the devices of the Lombard and Romanesque style; and apparently it was 
his pupils who built the great Romanesque abbey church of Jtimiegcs 
(1045-67). In 1041 another Italian. Lanfranc, entered the Norman monas¬ 
tery at Bee. and snon made it a vibrant in tel lecnial center. Students flocked to 
it in such number that new buildings had to be provided; Lanfranc designed 
them, perhaps with some more exj'kerr help. Not a stone remains of his struc¬ 
tures; bur the .-Vbbav'C aux t tomnies at Caen (1077.-81) sur\nves as a testi¬ 
mony to the powerful Romancstyue style dcvclopeiJ in Normandy^ by Lan¬ 
franc and his follows. 

All over France and Flanders in the eleventh century new churches were 
built, and artists adorned them with murak. mosaics, and statuary. Charle¬ 
magne had directed thar church interiors .should be painted for the itifitruc- 
tion of the faithful; the palaces at .\achcn and IngeJhcim were decorated 
with frescoes; and doubtless many cluirclies followed these cKampjes. The 
fast fragments of the Aachen frescoes were destroyed in 1944; but similar 
iTUtrals survive in the church of St. Germain at Auxerre. These differ only' in 
scale from the style and figures in the iiiamiscrtpr illinninarion of the time, 
\r Tours, in the reign of Charles die Bald, a great Bible was n ritten and 
painted by the monks, and presented to the King; ir i.s nowXo. i i>f rhe Latin 
ctHiiccs in the Bibliorheque Narionak at Paris. Still more beaudfiiJ is rhe 
“Lorhaire” Gospel also made at this time by rhe monks of Tours. The monks 
of Reims, in the same ninth cciitiiry, produced the famous ‘'L^rrechr” Psalter 
—108 vcliiim Iftivcs containing the Psalms and the .■\postles* Creed, exuber- 
antlv illustrated with a veritable menagerie of animals and a museum of tools 
and occupations. In these lis ely pictures a lusty realism transforms the once 
stiff and conventional figures of miniature art. 


5, The Kiss of the Dttkes: ^Sj-ioS6 

The France that Mugh Caper ruled (987-99S) now stood out as a separate 
nation, no longer acknowledging the suzerainty of the 1 loly Roman Empire; 
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the unification of westtm cuntinental Ruropc achieved by Charleinagnc was 
never restored, except momentarily by Napoleon and Hitler. Bur Hugh’s 
France was not our France; Aquitaine and Burgundy were virtually inde¬ 
pendent duchies, and Lorraine would for seven centuries attach itself to 
Germany. It w*as a France heterogeneous in race and speech; northeastern 
France was more Flemish than French, and had a large German clement in 
its blood; Noniiandy was Norse; Britrany was Celtic and aloof, dominated 
by refugees from Britain; Provence w'as still in stock and speech a Roman- 
Gallic “province”; France near the Pyrenees was Gothic; Catalonia, tech¬ 
nically under the French monarchy, wnas Goth-alonia. The Loire disuded 
France into two regions of diverse cultures and tongues. The task of the 
French monarchy w'as to unify this diversity', and make a nation from a doaen 
peoples. The task would rake Soo years. 

To improve the chances of an orderly succession, Hugh, in the first )’ear 
of his reign, had had his son Robert crowned co-king. R(»bcrt the Pious {99^ 
1031) is accounted a “mediocre king,”^ perhaps because he shunned the 
glory of war.! laving some dispute over boundaries with the FAiijieror Henry 
II of Germany, he arranged a meeting with him. exchanged presents, and 
reached a peaceable agreement. Like Louis IX, Henry IV, and Louis X VI, 
Roberr had a kindly feeling for the weak and the poor, and protected them 
as W'ell a.s he could from the unscrupulous strong. He offended the Church 
by marrydng his cousui Bertha (998), borecxcommunicarion patiently there¬ 
for and the taunts of those w'ho thought her a witch; finally he separated 
from her and lived unhappily forever afterward. At his death, we are told, 
“There w’as grear mourning and intolerable grief.’' ** A w'ar of succession 
followed between his sons; the elder, Henry I (103 i-do), won. but only by 
the help of Robert, Duke of Nonnandy. When that long conflict (toJ1-9) 
ended, the monarchy was so impot'erished in money and men that it could 
no longer prevent the dismemberment of France by |x>vverfuJ and independ¬ 
ent lords. 

About the year tooo, through the gradual appropriarion of surroundino 
territory by great landowners, France was divided into seven main princi¬ 
palities ruled by counts or dukes; Aquitaine, Toulouse, Burgundy, Anjou, 
Champagne. Flanders, and Normandy.These dukes or countsVere in nearly 
all cases the heirs of chieftains or generals to w'hom estates had been granted, 
for military or administrative services, by the .Merovingian or Girolingian 
kings- The king had become dependent upon these magnates for mobilising 
troops and protecting frontier provinces; after 888 he no longer legislated 
for the whole realm, or gathered taxes from it; the dukes and counts passed 
laws, levied taxes, waged war, judged and punished, as practically sovereign 
lowers on their estates, and merely offeretl the king a foniial homage and 
limited military sendee, 'llie authorit)- of the king in law, justice, and finance 
was narrowed to his own royal domain, brer called the lie de France—the 
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region of rht Saonc and middle Seine from Orleans co Beauvais and from 
Charcre$ ro Reims. 

Of all the relarively independent duchies, Normandy grew most rapidly 
in Liurfiority and power \Vithin a century after its cession to the Northmen, 
it had become—perhaps through proximit)' to the sea and its position betw'ecn 
England and Paris—the most enterprising and adventurous province in 
France. The Norse were now citrhusiastic Christians, had great monasteries 
and abbev schools, and reproduced ith a recklessness that would soon drive 
Norman vouth to curve new kingdoms out of old states. 1 he progeny of the 
V’^ikings made strong governors, not coo finicky about their morals, nor pal¬ 
sied with scruples, hut able to rule with a firm hand a turbulent population of 
Gauls, Franks, and Norse. Robert I ((0:8-35) was not yet duke of Nor¬ 
mandy wlicn in lozrt his eye was caught by Ifarleire, daughter of a tanner in 
Falaise. She bec.une his cherished mistress according to an old Danish custoni, 
and soon presented him n'ith a son known to his contemporaries us William 
the Ba,stard, to us as W illiam the Conqueror, \\'cighed down by his sins, 
Robert in 1035 left Normandy on a pcmtential pilgrimage to Jeni.salem. Be¬ 
fore going he called hb chief barons and prelates to hini and said to them: 

Rv my faith, i will not leave ve lordless. 1 have a young bastard who 
will grow, please God, and of whose good qualities I liavc great hope. 

Take him. I pray voii, forktrd. That he was nor born in wedlock mat¬ 
ters little to you; he wall be none tlie less able in battle... or m tender 
justice. I make him my heir, and I hold him seized, from this present, 
of the whole duchy of Normandy 

Robert diet! cn route; for a time nobles ruled for litsson; bur soon \Mlliam 
began to issue orders in the first perstm. .A relicllton tried to unseat him. but 
he pur it dow n with dignified ferocity. He was a man of craft and courage 
and farseeing plans, a god to his friends, a devil to his foes. He bore with 
good humor many quips about his birth, aud signed himself, now' and then. 
Galkhmis William the Bastard- but when he besieged Alen^on, 

and the besieged hung hides over their vvalls in allusion to his grandfather’s 
trade, he cur oIf the hands and feet, and gouged out the eyes, of his prisoners, 
and shot these members from hiscantpults into the tow n. Nonnandy adnvired 
his brutality and iron rule, and prospered. William moderated the exploita¬ 
tion of the peasantry by the nobles, and appeased thc-sc with fiefs; lie domi¬ 
nated and presided over the clergy, and appeased them with gifts. He 
attended devoutly to his religious duties, and shamed his father by unprece¬ 
dented marital fidelity. He fell in love with die beautiful Matilda, daughter 
of Baldwin, Count of Flanders; he was not disconcerted by her two children 
and her living but separated husband; slie sent W illiam aw-ay with insults, 
saying that she “would rather be a veiled nun tlian marry a bastard”; “ he 
perse vered, won her, and married her despite the denunciations of the clcrgj, 
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He depo$cd Bishop jMa%er lUid Alibur Laofranc for condemning rhc mar¬ 
riage, and burned down part of the abbey of Bee in bis rage. Lanfranc per¬ 
suaded Pope Nicholas II to validate the union; and W^Uam, in atonement, 
built at Caen the famous Norman Abbayc aux Homines. By this marriage 
William allied himself with the Count of Flanders; in 1048 be had already 
rigned an entente with the king of France. Having so guarded and garnished 
hte flanks, he proceeded, at the age of thirt)"-ninc, to conquer England. 


CHAPTER XX 


The Rise of the North 

566-1066 


1. exglakd: 577-io5(5 

1 . Alfred attd the Da?ies: 577-^0;tf 

A fter the bawle of Dcorham (577) tbe Ang^lo-Saxon-Juie conquest 
of F-ng^Iand met with only minor resistance; and soon the invaders 
divided the country. The Jutes organized a kingdom in Kent; the Angles 
formed three Idngdoms-Mercia, Northumberland, and East Anglia; the 
Saxons another three in W'essex, Essex, and Sussex—i.e.^ West, East, and 
South Saxony. These seven little kingdoim, and others smaller still, provided 
the “history of England” until King Egbert of Wessex, by arms or subtlety, 
united piosE of them under his rule (829), 

But even before this new Angle-land was molded by the Saxon king, those 
Danish invasions had begun w'hich uxre to rack the island from sea to sea, 
and threaten its nascent Christianity* with a wild and letterless paganism. “In 
the year 787," says the Anglo-Saxtm Chronicle, “came three ships to the 
W^cst Saxon shores ■.. and they slew folk. These were the first ship of Dan¬ 
ish men that sought land of Engle folk.” In 793 another Danish expedition 
raided Northumberland, sacked the famous monastery of Lindisfame, and 
murdered its monks. In 794 the Danes entered die W'car and pillaged Wear- 
mouth and jarrow, where the learned Bede had labored half a century be¬ 
fore, In 838 the raids attacked East Anglia and Kent; in 839 a pirate fleet of 
350 vessels moored in the Thames, while their crews pillaged Canterbury 
and London, In 867 Northumberland was conquered by a force of Danes 
and Sv'cdcs; thousands of “English” men were slain, monasteries were 
sacked, libraries were scattered or destroyed, York and its neighborhood, 
whose school had given xAlciiIn to Charlemagne, were reduced to destitution 
and ignorance. By 871 most of England north of chi Thames was subject to 
the invaders. In that year a Danish army under Guthrum marched southward 
to attack Reading, the Wessex capital; Ethclrcd the king and his young 
brother Alfred met the Danes at Ashdown and won; but in a second engage¬ 
ment at .Merton Ethclrcd was m0rr.1lIy wounded, and the English fled. 

Alfred mounted the throne of \\ cst Saxony at the age of twenty-two 
(871). Asset describes him as then illkermiry which could mean either illiter- 
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ate or Latinless.' He '\\'as apparently epileptic, and stifTercd a seizure at his 
wedding feast; but he is picnircd as a vignrons hunter, handsome and grace¬ 
ful. and surpassing his brothers in wisdtim and tnartial skill. A month after 
his accession lie led his little arnxy agaiast the Danes at Wilton, and was 50 
badly defeated that to save his throne he had to buy peace from the foe; but 
in S78 he won a decisive sictory at Ethandun {Edingron). Half the Danish 
host crossed the Channel to raid weakened France; the rest, by the Peace of 
Wcdniorc, agreed to confine themselves to ttortheastem i''.ngland in vt'hac 
came to be called tlic Danelaw. 

Alfred, says the not quite reliable Asset, led his army into East Anglia “for 
the sake of plunder,” conquered the land, and—perhaps to unify England 
against the Danes—made himself king of East Anglia and .Mercia as well as of 
Wessex. Then, like a lesser Charlemagne, he turned to the work of restora¬ 
tion and government. He reorganized the army, built a navy, esndilished a 
common law for his three kingdoms, reformed the administration of justice, 
provided legal protection for the poor, built or rebuilt cities and towns, and 
erected “royal halls and chambers with stone and wood” for his growing 
governmental staff." An eighth of his revenue was devoted to relief of the 
poor; another eighth to education. At Reading, his capital, he established a 
palace schtxil, and gave abundantly to the educational and religious work of 
churches and monasteries. He recalled sadly how in his boyhood “the 
churches STOixl Sllcd with treasures and books - .. before they had all been 
ravaged and burned” by the Danes; now “so dean was learning decayed 

among English folk that very few there were_that could understand their 

rituals in English, or translate aught out of Larin,” • t le sent abroad for 
scliolars—for Bishop..Asscr from Wales, for Erigena from France, and for 
many others-to come and instruct his people and himself. He mounted that 
he had had so little rime for reading, and he now gavne himself like a monk to 
pious and learned studies. He still found reading diHicult; but “night and day 
he commanded men to read to him.” Recognizing, almost before any other 
European, the rising importance of the vernacular tongues, he arranged to 
have certain basic books rendered into EngEsh; and he himself bburiously 
translated Boethius' Consolation of Fbihsopby, Gregtuy’s Pas tor al Care, 
Orosius’ Uni'Vcrsai History, and Bede's Ecclesiasiica! History of England. 
.\gain like Charlemagne, he gathered the songs of his people, taught them to 
his children, and joined the minstrels of his court in singing them. 

In S94 a fresh invasion of Danes reached Kent; the Danes of the Danchw' 
sent them reinforccmcncs; and the Welsh—Celtic patriots still unconquered 
by the .Anglo-Saxons—signed an alliance with the Danes. .Alfred's son Ed¬ 
ward fell upon the pirate cajnp and destroyed it, and Alfred s new nav)> dis¬ 
persed the Danish fleet (899). Two years later the King died, having lived 
only fifty-two years, and reigned for twenry-cight. We cm not compare him 
wdth 3 giant like Charlemagne, for the area of his enterprise w'as small; but in 
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hIs moral qtialmcs—his piety, unassuming rectitude, temperance, patience, 
coorresjr, devotion to his people, anxiety to further cducarion—he offered to 
the Fnglish nation a model and stimulus that it gratefully received and soon 
forgot; Voltaire admired him perhaps immoderately: “I do not think that 
there ever was in the w'orld a man more worthy of the regard of posterity’ 
than Alfred the Great.” ■* 

Toward the end of the tenth centut)' the Scandina\'ian amck on England 
was resumed. In 991 a force of Norwegian \’’ikings under Olaf TryggT.'CSSon 
raided the Elnglish coast, plundered Ipswich, and defeated the English at 
Maldon, Unable to resist further, the English under King Ethdred (978- 
joi }, called the Red dess—counsellcss-because he refused the advice of his 
nobles) bought off the Danes with successive gifts of 10,000, id,ooo, t4,0H3O, 
36,000, and 48,000 pounds of silver, which were raised by the first general 
taxes levied in England—the shameful and ruinous Danegeld. Ethdred, seek¬ 
ing foreign aid, ncgoriaccd an alliance with Normandy, and married Emma, 
daughter" of the Norman Duke Richard h from that union would spring 
much hisTorj% Believing or pretending that the Danes of England were plot¬ 
ting to kill him and the nation’s Witenageniot or parliament, Ethdred se¬ 
cretly ordered a general massacre of the Danes cver>"vvherc in the island 
(looi). We do not know how thoroughly the order was carried out; prob¬ 
ably all male Danes of amis-hcaring age in England were slaughtered, and 
some women; among these was the sister of King Swey n of Denmark. Swear¬ 
ing revenge, Svveyn invaded England in 1003, and again in 1013, this time 
with all his forces. Ethdred’s nobles deserted him, he lied to Normandy, and 
Swevn was master and king of England, \\ lien Sweyn died {1014) Ethel- 
red renewed the struggle; the nobles again deserted him, and made their 
peace with Sweyn's soVCnut (1015). Ethdred died in besieged London; his 
son Edmund “Inmsidc” fought bravd)% but w-as over\v!idmcd by Cnut at 
Assandiin (1016). Cnut was now accepted by all England as its king, and 
the Danish Conquest ivas complete. 


2. Affgio-Sax^f^ff Civj/i2;j7/hft: 

The Conquest was only political; Anglo-Saxon institutions, speech, and 
w'avs had in six centuries sunk such roots that to this day neither the govern¬ 
ment nor tlic character nor the language of the English can be understood 
without them. In tlic ncwdcss intervals berueen war and war, crime and 
crime, there liad been a reorganbuirion of tillage and trade, a resurrection of 
literature, a sloxv formation of order atid law, 

Distorv* ^ives no ground for the delusion that Anglo-Saxon England vas 9 
paradise of "fra- pcasancs living in democratic village communities. The leaders 
of the *Anglo-Saxi>n hosts appropriated the land; by the scventii century' a few 
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fsiiiillcs {m ncd m'o rhirds of the soil of Eninland;" by the eleventh ccnriirv most 

rowrts were included in ihc pn^peny of a thane (noble), a bishop, or the king. 
During tilt Danish invasions many peasants exchanged ownership for protection; 
b}' 1000 the bulk of them paid rent in produce or labor to some lord-* "rherc were 
tun- 7 noQts or town mcerings, and folk^wots or hundred-moots that scr\'cd as 
assenibljcs and courts for a shire; but onlv landowners were allowed to attend 
these gatherings; and after the eighth cenEury they declined in authoritj- and 
frequeney, and were largely replaced by the manorial courDf of the lords. The 
governmenr of England by essentially in the national ’Witenagemot (-'meeting 
of die ^rise*')—a relatively small assemblage of thanes, bishop, and the leading 
ministers of the Crown, Without the consent of this incipient ParSiamenc no 
English king could be chosen or suscatned^ or add a rood to the per^c^nal estates 
from which he derived hb regular re venues; without it he could not legislate or 
tax or judge or wage war or make pact%T The only resource of the monarchy 
against tins aristocracy by in an informal alliance of throne and Giurch. The 
^gltsh state before and after the Nomian Conquest depended upon the clergy 
for public cducatioTiT Hsiciaj order^ national iinlu", even for political adminbtni- 
tion. Sr. DunsEan^ Aliibot of Gbstonbuiyv became chief counselor under kings 
Edmund (940-6) and Edred {946-5 j). 1 le defended the middle and lower classes 
against the nobles^ boldly criticiir.cd monarchs and princes, was exiled by King 
Fjdwig (955-9)^ was rccatled by Edgar (959-75), and secured the crown for 
Edward the Marr^'r (975-fi). He built St. Peter’s Church at Glastonljur\% en¬ 
couraged education and art, died (9R8) as Archhbhop of Canterbury, and was 
revered as England's greatest saint before Thomas a Becket. 

In this centrifugaJ government national law developd slowly, and the old 
Germanic la\v, modified in phrase and Lircumsranee, sufficed. Compurgation, 
wergild, and ordeal survived, but trial by combat was unknown. The wergild 
varied instructive! V in Anglian lasv: the fine or com position-money for killing 
a king was ^0,000 thrimsas (Si|,o<xi); a hishop, i5/jcw:H a thant or a priest, 
a ccorl or free pasant, 166- By Saxon law a man paid one nr two shilling for 
inflicting a wound an inch long, thirn-' shillings for slicing off an car; it should 
be added, however, that a shilling could buy a sheep. By the law's of Ethelbert an 
adulterer was obliged to pay the husband a fine and buy him another wjfc.^ Any 
person who resisted a court order was declared an “out-bvv”; hb goods were 
forfeited to the king, and anyone might kill him w'ith impuniU'. In scmie cases 
wergild was not admitted^ and severe punishnients were inflicted: enslavement, 
flogging, castration, amputariun-of hands, feet, upper lip, nose, or car—and death 
by hanging, beheading, burning, stoning, drowning, or precipitation into an 
abyss.™ 

ITie economy, like the law, was primitive, and far less developed than in Roman 
Britain. .Much work had been done in clearance and drainage, but England in the 
tiinrli century^ was still half forest, heath, or fen; and wild beasts-bcars, boars, 
wolves-still lurked in the w oods, llie farms were tilled mostly by bondmen or 
sbves. .Men might faU into slavery^ through debt or crime; wives and children 
could be sold into slaver\' by husbands or fathers in need; and ali the children of 
a slave, even if begotten by freemen, were slaves. The owner might kill his slave 
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at will. He Tiiiuht make a feiHale slave pregnant, and rhensdl her. The slave could 
not enter a suit at court. If a stranger slew him, the modest wergild ’went to his 
master. If lie fled and was caught he might he flogged r<i death .1 he main com¬ 
merce of Bristol was in slaves. Nearly all the population w'js runil- tosvns were 
hamlets, and cities were towns,* [.ond'on, dsetcr, Vork. Chester, RHseoI, Glouces¬ 
ter, Oxford, Norwich, Worcester, Winchester were small, but grew rapidly after 
Alfred's rime. When IJishop .Mellitus came to preach in London in 6 oi he found 
onlv *'a scanty and heathen population” “ in what had been a metropolis in Ro¬ 
man davs. In’the eighth eentuft' the city grew again as a strategic point con> 
manding the Thames; under Canute it became the national capital. 

IndustTA^ usually worked for a local market; weaving and cmbroidetA', how- 
more advanced, and exported their products to the Continent. Trans- 
port'was difficult and dangerous; foreign commerce was slight, T^c use of cattle 
as a medium of exchange surv'ivcd till the eighth century', but in that century 
several kings issued a silver coinage of shillings and pounds. In tenth-century 
Fjisland four shillings could buy a cow, sbi an Wages -w ere commensurately 
|o\v. The poor lived" in ’w ooden thatched huts on a vegetarian diet; wheat bread 
and meat were for the well-to-do, or a Sunday feasr. I he rich adorned their 
rude castles with figured hangings, warmed themselves with furs, made their 
garments gay n ith ctnbroidcry, and brightened their persons with gems, 

Mannere and morals were not as prim ur refined as In some later periods of 
Fn^lish history. We hear much about rudeness, coarseness, brutality, lying, 
treachen, theft, and other hardy perennials; the buccaneering Normans of 1066, 
including some bastards, professed to be amazed at the low moral and cultural 
level of their victims. The moist climate persuaded the Anglo-S.avons to heavy 
eating and hard drinking, and the *'alc feast” was their notlon-like ours-of a 
conventiim or ,a holidavrSt, Boniface, with picturesc|uc esaggeration, described 
the cighih-ccnmrt' rnglisli, '‘both Christians and pagans, as refusing to have 
Ictiitiniate wives, and continuing to live in lechery and adultery after rhe ni.inner 
of neighing hones and hniying"as^es”; and in yjrt he wotc to King Etheibaldt 


Your contempt for lawful niairimony, were it for chastity-'s sake, 
would; be laudable; but since you wallow in luxury, and even in adul¬ 
tery w'tth nuns, it is disgraceful and damnable.... We have heard that 
□hnnstall rhe nobles oTMcrda follow your example, desert their la’w'- 
fnl wives, and live in guilty' intercourse with adulteresses and nun-s. 

Give heed to this: if the nation of the .Angles,,.. despising lawful 
matrimony, gives free indulgence to adultery, a race ignoble and 
scorning God must necessarily issue from such unions, and will de¬ 
stroy' the country by their abandoned manners.’* 


In the earlier centuries of Anglo-Saxon rule the husband could divorce his 
wife at w ill, and remarn'. The Synod of Hertford «i 7 i) denounced this custom, 
and graduailv the intlJencc of the Church promoted the s^hdity of unions 
Woinen weri held In hich honor, though this did not preclude iheir occasional 


* Alanv Eiigliili lo'viis have kepi .\iiglii-Sax<in suifixes lun 

(house or crvctJ.ffjfli'p (villaEc).(homujjlii.hurj;). 
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cnsbvcrmcitt. They received Jinle book education, bur found rhis no handicap 
in attracting and influencing men. Kings patiently wooed proud women, and 
consulted their wives on public policy**'' Alfred’s daughter Ethelfled, as regent 
and queen, gave lercia for a generation effccrivc and coiuvcientious govemmenr. 
She built cities, planned military campaigns, and captured Derby, Leicester, and 
\ ork from the E}3ncs, “From the difficulties experienced in her first labor,” sa>'5 
William of Maliiicsburv% "'she ever afterward refused die embraces of her hus¬ 
band, protesting that it was unbecoming the daughter of a king to give wav to 
a delight which, after a time, produced such unpleasant consequences,” *" ItVas 
in this period {c. 1040) tliat there lived in Alercia, as wife of its ruling EarJ IhCo- 
fric, the lady Godgifa, who, as Godiva, played an attraedve role in Fegcnd. and 
earned a statue in Coventrv,* 

Educauon. like cvciy thing else, suffered from the Atiglo-Sxvon Conquest, and 
slowly recovered after the conversion of the conquerors, Benedict BLscop open ail 
a nitmastic school at Wearmouth about 660; Bcdc was one of its graduates. Arch¬ 
bishop Egbert established at York (735) a cathedral school and library rhat bf- 
eamc the chief seat of secondan.' education in England. TJitsc and other schools 
made England in the Second half of the eighth century the leader of European 
learning north of the Alps, 

The fine devotion of the monastic educators shines out in the greatest schobr 
of his tune, the \'enerable Bede J5)* He suniincd up his life with modest 

brevit)'; 

Bcdc, the servant of Christ, a priest of the monastcrv of the blessed 
apostles Peter and Paul, which is at Wcatmouih and Jarrow. Who, 
being born in the territorv' of that monastery, was deUvered up by 
my kinsfolk, when 1 was seven years of age, to be brought up by the 
most teverend .abbot Benedict I Siscop]; and from that rime spending 
all the days of my life in the same monastery, t have applied all my 
diligence to the study of the Scriptures; and observ'ing the regular 
discipline, and keeping the daily service of singing in rJic church, 1 
h.ivc taken delight alw'ays either to Icnni, or tn teach, or to vvrite. 

In the nineteenth year of my life I was made deaenn; in my thirtieth 
I became a priest.., and from that rime until the fiftv-ninth vear of 
my age I have employed myself upon Holy Scripture, and in these 
following H'orks . . .'■ 

—all in Latin, They included Ribiicai commentaries, homilies, a chronology of 
world history\ treatises on grammar, mathematics, science, and theologyr and 
above all. the Hijtona cccksiiisijca aertth Anglonntt, or Church Hhtory Qf the 
English rVaiJon (731). Unlike most monastic histories, this is no dry chronicle. 
Perhap. towards tlic end, it is too heavy with miracles, and alwa^ it is inno¬ 
cently credulous, as befitted a mind immured from the age of seven- nevertheless 
it is a dear and captivating narrative, rising now and then to a simple eloquence. 
PS in the description of die Anglo-Saxon Conquest.'*' Bede had an intellectual 

-I Lctifrkr. ill thi; kgcnil, aBJ-Lird to relieve the town of a burilcnsoiiie qs if iht would ride 
iiitkcu through the streets. Ail clue ucirld knovi’i the tcst of tljc 
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conscititce; he cook gFeac piLns wth chronology, and is generally accurarc; he 
specified his sources, soughr firsthand evidence, and quoted pertinent and avail¬ 
able dncumcnis. “1 would nor,” he said, “tliat my children sliould read a lie” 
meaning, wx hope, the <5oo pupils whom he taught. He died four years after pen- 
nins the above autobiography; and all the tendemess and faith of medieval piety 
are in iis concluding lines: 


And I beseech Thee, merclfut Jesus, that to whom Thou hast of 
Thv' goodness given sweetly to drink in the words of the knowledge 
of Thee, Timu u'ilt alsti vouchsafe, in Thy loving kindness, that he 
may one day come to Tlice, the fountain of all wisdom, and stand 
forever before Thy face. 


Bede notes that five languages were spoken in his England: English, British 
(Celtic), Irish, Pier (Scotch)", and T.atin. “English" was the language of the 
Angles, hut it differed little from Saxon, and was Intelllgibic to Franks, Nor- 
svegtans, and Danes; these five peoples spoke varieties of German, and English 
grew out of German speech. As early as rhe seventh centuiy there w wi a consid- 
cratile Anglo-Saxon literature. We must judge it largely from fragments, for 
most of it perished when Christtanit)’ brought in the Larin script (replacing the 
runic characters of Anglo-Saxon tt riting), when the Danish Conquest destroyed 
so many libraries, and when the Nomm Conquest almost swamped the English 
lantruagc with French words. Moreover, many of these Anglo-Saxon poems 
were pugan, and had been transmitted orally through generarinns of “gleemcn” 
or minstrels w’ho were a hit loose in life and speech, and whom monks and priests 
uxre forbidden to hear. It was probably an eighth-century monk, however, who 
wrote one of the oldest extant Anglo-Saxon fragments—a verse paraph rase of 
Genesis, not quite as inspired as rhe original. Interpolated into the poem is the 
rranslarion of a German narrative of the Fall; here the verse comes to life, largely 
because Satan is represented as a defiant and passionate rebel; perhaps .Milton 
found here a hint for his Lucifer. Some of the Anglo-Saxon p<)ems are elegies; 
so “The Wanderer" tells of happy days gone by in the baronial hall; ^0^v the 
lord is dead, "all this fimi-sct earth hccomcs emptx'," and “sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow is reniembcring happier things"; =" not even Dante improved the expres¬ 
sion of this idea. Usvially these old poems sing blithely and lustily of war; the 
"Lav of the Battle of Maldon” (e. 1000) secs only heroism in the English defeat; 
and the old warrior Byrhcsvold. sraiiJing over hLs skin lord, "taught courage 
to the overwhelmed Saxons in words presaging .Malory: 


Thought shall be the harder, heart the keener, mood shall be the 
more, as our might lessens. Here our prince lies losv, they have hewn 
him to death! Grief and sorrow forerer on the man that leaves this 
war-plav! I am old of years, but hence I w'ill not gu; I think to lay me 
down Uv the side of mv lord, hy the side of the man [ cherished ^ 


The longest and noblest of the Angl.>-Saxun poems, Scouidf, was composed, 
presumably In Fjigland, in the seventh or eightli century, and is preserved m a 
British .Museum manuscript dating back to 1000. Its 3 jSj lines are apprently the 
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cv^mplcte work. The ^'ersc is rhytistlcss but alliterative antiscruphk' rhythm, in a 
West Savod dialect quite unintelligible to «s today. The story" seems childish: 
Beowulf, prince of the Cents (Goths?) in southern Sweden, crosses the sea to 
free the Danish King Hrothgar from the dr3gr)ri Grentlel; he overcomes Grendcl, 
and even Grcndcl’s niothcr; sails back to Geatland. and reigns jusclv for fift^" 
years. A third dragon, a Hredrake, now appears, and ravages the land of the Geats^ 
Beowulf attacks it, and is seriously U'minded, hb comrade W'lglaf comes to his 
aid, and together they kill the heast, Bcow'ulf dies of Ills wound, and is burned 
on a funeral pj'te. Tlie tale is not so nai ve as this sounds^ the dragons of oicdicvai 
literature represent tlie wild beasts that lurked in die woods about the towns of 
Europe; the terrified imagination of the people might he forgiven for conceiving 
them fantastically; and it gratefniJy wove legends about the men who conquered 
such animals, and made the hamlets safe. 

Certain passages of the poem are incongruously Christian, as if some kindly 
monkish editor had sought cn preserve a heathen masterpiece by inserting here 
and there a pious line. But the tone and incidents arc purely pagan. It was life 
and love and battle on the earth that interested these “fair women and brave men," 
not sfimc strifclcss paradise beyond the grave. At the outset, when the Danish 
king Scyld is buried in die \''iking style, in a lioat pushed crew Jess our hi sea, 
the author adds; *‘i\Jcn cannot tell for a truth who received that burden.” But 
it was not a gay paganism. .A somber tone pervades the poem, and ctirefs even 
into die feasting in Hrothgar’s hall. l‘hrough the lilt and sigh of the flow jng lines 
w'c catch the plaint of the giccman's harp. 


Then Beowulf sat down on a scat by the wall... Ire talked of his 
wound, of the hurt sore unto death; he knew rvcIJ that be had ended 
his days., . . Then men bold in battle rode about the burial mound; 

They were minded to utter their grief, to lanicnt the King, to make a 
chant and speak of the man; they exalted his heroic life,'and praised 

his valorous deeds with all their strength-'Hicv said that among 

the kings of the world be was the mildest of men and most kindly, 
most gentle to his people, and most eager for praise Thus it is fi t¬ 
ting that a man should extol his friendly lord .., and should love him 
heartily, w'hcn he must needs depart from his body and pass away,— 

Beoivulf is probably the oldest extant poem in the literature of Britain; but 
Caedmon’s (d. 6flo) i$ the oldest name. VVe know him only through a pretty 
passage in Bede, In the mnnastciy" of Whitby, says the Ecdcfimical Hist&TvM 
w'as a simple brother who found it so hard to sing diat whenever his turn came 
to chant he fled to some hiding place. One night as he lay asleep in his stable lair, 
it seemed to him that an angel .appeared and said: “Giedmnn, sini? me some¬ 
thing'" The monk protested that he could not; the angel commanded; Caedmon 
tried, and was startled at his success. In the morning he recalled the song, and 
sang it; tlicrcafter he lisped in numbers, and turned Genesis, Exodus, and the 
Gwpels into verse “put together," says Bede, "with verj- great sweetness and 
pricking of the heart." Xotliing remains of them cxcept'a fcw lines translated 
into Latin by Bede. A year later Cynewulf (b. c. 750), minstrel at a Northum- 
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briaii court tried co realize the smry bv versifying divers religious narmtives— 
"'Chriiir,'" “x^ndrefls," bur these works, contemporar)' ith 

are by comparison dead u ith rherorie and artifice, 

Litcnirt' prose eoines later than poetrv in all literatures, as inrclJect matures 
long after fanc\" bhioms; men talk prtise for centuries “without kno\^'ing it,'* 
before the\' have JciFure nr vanity to nmld it into arc, Alfred is the first clear 
figure in rhe prnse literature of England^ hh translations and prefaces were elo^ 
quent through simple sincerirv'; and it was he u ho, by dint of editing and addings 
transformed tlie ‘"Bishop s Roll/' kept by the clerks of Winchester catliedral, 
into the most vigorous and vivid sections of the AttgloSaxon C/jro7riV/^—the 
first substantial work of English prose. His reachcr Asset may have ^^ riitcn most 
nf the Life of Alfred, perhaps it is a later compilation (e. 974); in any event 
it is an earlv instance of the readiness with which Englishmen used English instead 
of Latin for works of histon,^ or thcoiogt% while the Continent still blushed to 
wrire such dignities in the “vulgar'' speech, 

Even anud poetr\" and war men and ^vonle^ found time and spirit to give 
form to significance, and beauty to things of use. Alfred established a schMl of 
art at Atheincv. brought to it from all quarters mnnks skilled in arts and crafts, 
and “continued, during his frequent wars,"' says Asser, "to teach hb workers in 
gold, and Ids arrificeni of all kindsi/’ Dunstam not content with l>eing both a 
smtesman and a saint, viorked cleverh' in metal and gold, was a gtstKl musreian* 
and bulk a pipe organ for his cathedral ar CJastonlturj", Art work in wood, metaj, 
and cloisonne enamel was carried on^ gem-cucrers joined with carvers to make 
the jeweled and sculptured crosses of Ruth well and Bewcasde (c. 700); a famous 
equestrian statue of King CadwaJlo (d- 677) was cast in brass near Liidgptc; 
u'onien made coverlets and taj>c5iti"it.'S and embroideries “of a most delicate 
thread"--*^ the monks of Winchester illuminated with radiant color a tenth- 
eenturv bcnedictionair WinchcsEcr itself and York buiJt stone cathedrals as early 
as 615; Benedict Biscop brought the Lombard style to England from the church 
chat he built ar Wearmouth in (^74^ and Onterburv' rebuilt in 950 the cathedral 
that had survived from Roman times. Wc knoAv from BcJc that Benedict Biscop'^s 
church was adorned with paintings made in Italy, “so that all u'ho entered, even 
if ignorant of letters, whichever wav they turned, should cither contemplate tJie 
cvcr-Iovelv" aspect of Christ and His saints... or, having the Last Judgment before 
their eyes, might reiiiemhcr to e^;aniinc themscEves more strierJy.” '' In general 
the seventh eenturv saw an exuberance i>f coastmetion in Britain; the Anglo- 
So-xon Conquest was complete, the Danish bad not begun; and architects, who 
had heretofore built in wotid* now had the resources and spirit to raise great 
shrines in stone. Vet it must be confc?scd that Benedict imported his architects^ 
glaamaktrs, and goldsmirhs from Caul; Bishop Wilfrid brouglit sculptors and 
painrers from Italy to decorate his sevcntli-centun- church at Hexham' and the 
heaurifully illuminated Gospel Book nf Lindisfame (rr. 740) was the work of 
Irish monks transplanted liy the eremitical or missionary' ?eal to that bleak isle off 
the XorrhumbcrlLind coast! The coming of rhe Danes ended chis brief renascence; 
and not until the sound establishment of Cnufs power did Englisb architecture 
resume its cliiuh to majesty. 
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3. Iiet-u;een CoTtquests: io!6-io66 

Cnui was more rlian a conqueror; Ke was a statesman, ULs early rei^t was 
tarnished with cruelty: he banished the children of h’dinund Ironsides, and 
had Edmund's brother murdered to forestall an Anglo-S<ixon restoration. 
But then, noting that the widoM' and sons of King Etheircd were alive at 
Rouen, he cut many knots by offering Emma his hand in marriage (1017). 
She was thirty-three, he t\\'euc\''-three. She consented, and at one stroke 
Glut secured a wife, an alliance with Emma’s brother the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, and a safe throne. From that moment his reign became a blessing for 
England. J-le brought under discipline the disorderly nobles who liad broken 
the unit)' and spirit of England. He protected the Island from further inva¬ 
sion, and ga^ e it twelve years of peace. Uc accepted Oiristianitj'', built many 
churches, raised a shrine at Assandun to commemorate the .\nglo-SaJtonSi as 
well as the Danes, who had fought there, and hitnscif made a pilgrimage to 
Edmund's tomb. He promised to follow the existing laws and Instirutions of 
England, and kept his word with two exceptions; he insisted that county 
government, which had been debased by autocratic nobles, should be under 
his own ap|v>iiirces; and he replaced the archbisliop ndth a lay minister as 
chief counselor to the Crorni. I Ic developed an administrative staff and civil 
service that gave unprecedented continuity to the government. After the in¬ 
secure early years of his rule, nearly all his appointees were Fjtglishmcn, He 
labored constantly in the tasks of state, atui repeatedly x’isited every part of 
his kingdom to supervise the administration of justice and the execution of 
the la^vs. He came in as a Dane, and died as a Englishman. He wa.s King of 
Denmark as well as of Fjigland, and in 1 oi8 he became also King of Norway; 
but It was from Winchester that he ruled this triple realm. 

The Danish Conquest conrituied that long process of ftircign invasion and 
racial mixture which culminated in the Norman Conquest and finally pro¬ 
duced the English people, Celt and Gaul, .Angle and Sa.xon and Jute, Dane 
and Norman, mingled their blood, in marriage or otherwise, to transform the 
undistinguished and uninitiative Briton of Roman days into the vocal buc¬ 
caneers of Elizabeth’s time, and the silent world conquerors of later centu¬ 
ries. The Danes, like the Germans and the Norse, brouglit into England an 
almost mystic love of the sea, a willingness to accept its treacherous invitation 
to adventure and trade in distant lands. Culturally, the Danish invasions were 
a blight. .Archttccture marked timci the art of illumination decayed from 750 
to 950; and the intellectual progress so promoted by .Alfred was checked, 
even as in Gaul Norse raids were canceling the labors of Charlemagne, 

Cnut iiiighr have repaired more of the damage his people had wrought had 
he been granted a longer life. But men wear out rapidly in war or govern- 
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merit. Ctiur died in 1035, aged fom% Norway at once threw off the Danish 
yoke; Harrhacinitt Cnut^s son and appointed heir, had all he could do to pro¬ 
tect Denmark against Noni'cgwn invasion; another son, I larald Harefoot, 
ruled England for five years, then died; Harthaenut ruled it for two years, 
and passed away (1042). Be fore his death hcsuniinoned from Normandy the 
surviving son of Ethelrcd and Emma, and recognized this Anglo-Saxon step¬ 
brother as heir to the English throne. 

But Edward the Omfessor (1041-66) was as much of a foreigner as any 
Dane. Carried to Normandy by his father at the age of ten, he had passed 
thirty years at the Norman court, brought tip by Norman nobles and priests, 
and trained to a guileless piety. Me brought to England liis French speech, 
customs, and friends. These friends became high officials and prelates of the 
state, received royal grants, built Norman castles in England, showed their 
scorn for English language and \i'ay3, and began the Norman Conquest a 
generation before the Conqueror. 

Only one Englishman could compete Avith them in influencing the mild 
and midleabtc King. Earl Godivin, governor of ^Vessex, and first counselor 
of the realm under Cnut. Harald, and I Tanhaenut. was a man of both wealth 
and wnsdom, a master of patient diplomacy, of convincing eloquence and 
administradVe skill; the first great kiy sratcsinan in English history. 1 1 is expe¬ 
rience in the government gave him an ascendancy over the King. His dangh- 
rcr Edith became Edward's wife, and might have made Godwin grandfather 
to a king; but Edward begot no children. A^'hen Godwin's son Tostig mar¬ 
ried Judith, daughter of the count of Flanders, and Godwin's nephew Sweyn 
became ruler of Denmark, the Earl had forged by marriages a triple alliance 
that made him the strongest man in northern Europe, far more powerful than 
his Kinc, Edward’s Norman friends roused him to jealousy; he deposed 
Godwin; the Earl fled to Flanders, while his son Harold went to Ireland and 
rai.sed an army against the Confc&sor (1051 )• The English nobles, resenting 
the Nomaan ascenikmcy, invited Godwin to return, and pledged him the 
support of their anus. Harold invaded England, defeated the King's troops, 
ravaged and plundered the southwest coa.st, and joined his father in an ad¬ 
vance up the Thames. The populace of London rose to acclaim them; the 
Norman offiebb and prelates fled; a W^tenagcniot of English nobles and 
bishops gave Godwin a triumphant reception; and Godwin resumed his con¬ 
fiscated propert)' and his political power (105a). .A year later, exhausted 
with tribulation and victory, he died. 

Hamid was appointed Earl of W'essex. and succeeded in some measure to 
his father's power. He was now thirrv'-one, tall, handsome, strong, gallant, 
reckless; merciless in war, generous in peace. In a whirlwind of bold cam¬ 
paigns he conquered Wales for England, and presented the head of the 
AA'elsh chieftain Gruffydd to the pleased and horrified King (lodj). In a 
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gciirlcTphiisc of his im per nous career he poiircil our ftimk to build rht- abbey 
church at Wnlthaiii (lorio). and to support the college that grew out of the 
catitedrul school All England beamed upon the roinaniic youth. 

I'hc great architectural event of Edward's reign was the beginning (1055) 
of W-esniunstcr Abbey. VX'hilc living in Rouen he had becouie familiar with 
the Norman sivlc; now. in commissioning the abbey chat was to be the shrine 
and tomb of England's genius, he bade or let it be designed in Norman 
Romanesque, on the same lines as the magnificent abbey church which had 
been started only five years before at Jutuieges; here again was a Norman 
conquest before William. Westminster Abbey was the beginning of an ar- 
cluTecTural efflorescence that would give England the finest Romanesque 
buildings in Emopc. 

In that abbev Edward was laid to rest carlv in ihc fateful year 1066 . On 

JaiiUiirv 6 the i^mblcd W'iicitLigcnMJt elected t-lanild king. He h^d hardly 
been crowned when news canie char \\'illi:un, Duke of Norm a it dy, dniined 
the throne iind was preparing war. I^dward, said W illiam, had in 1051 prom¬ 
ised to becjucach him the English crou^n in graritude f(ir thirrj^ years of pro¬ 
tection ill Normand)'. Apparently the promise had been madey^ but Ed¬ 
ward. regrerring or forgetting it. had. shortly before his death, rcconimended 
Haruld as his successor; in any case such a promise had no validity unless 
apprrnxd by rhe W'itan. But, said ’IMIlian’it Harold, on 3 iisic to him at Rouen 
(date now unknown), had accepted knightliood from him, had become 
WilHaiu^s *^nian,” owed him submission according to fetulal law^ and had 
promised to recngni>:e and support him as licir to Edward^s throne. Harold 
admirted this pledge.^ But again no oath of his could bind the English na¬ 
tion; the represenracives of that nation liatl freely chosen him for its king; 
and Harfjld now res^ilved to defend that choice. V\-illiani appealed to the 
Pojse; Alexander H, counseled by Hildebrand, condemned Harold as a 
nsur[>cr^ cxconimuTiicated him and his adherents, and declared William the 
lawful claimant of the English throne; he blessed ’W'illuun'S proposed inva¬ 
sion* and sent him a consecrated banner and a ring containing, within a dia¬ 
mond, a hair of Sr. PeteEs hcaJ,^° f lildebrand was glad to set a precedent for 
the papal disposition of thrones and dejMisition of kings; ten years later he 
w'ould ripply the precedent to Henr\^ IV of Gennanv; and it would come in 
handy in 1213 with Ring John. Lanfranc, .Abht>t of Bee, joined William in 
calling the people of Nfinmndy—indeed of all countric^to a holy war 
against the excommunicated king. 

ITie sins of Harold's wild youth were nou' visited upon his benevolent 
maturicy* 1 ILs brotl^cr Tostig, long since exiled bv the ^Viian, had ntii been 
recilled by 1 larold come to power, ‘t'ostig now allied hinisclf with William, 
raised an army in the north, and persuaded King [ larald I fardrada of Nor¬ 
way to join him by promising him rhe English throne. In September, 1066, 
^ W'illiani^s annada of 1400 vessels mailed from Xorniandy, Tostig and 
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Hardrada Invaded N'orthunibcrland. York surrendered to them, and idar- 
drada was there ertwned King of Fngland. Harold rushed up with what 
rroopH he had, and defeated the northern invaders at Stamford Bridge (Sc|,>' 
teinbcr iO; *•’* diat battle Tostig and Hardrada died. Harold moved south 
with a diminished force far too small to pit against William’s host, and every 
adviser bade him wait. But William was burning and harrowing southern 
England, and Harold felt bound to defend the soil that he once had ravaged 
but now loved. At Servlac, near Hastings, the two armies met (October 14), 
and fought for nine hours. I larold, his eye pierced by an arrow, fell blinded 
with blood, and U'as dismembered by Norman knights: one cut off bis head, 
another a leg, another scattered Harold's entrails over the held. When the 
English sau’ their captain fallen they fled. So great u'ere the butchery and 
chaos that the monks who were later commissioned to find Harold's body 
could not discover him until they led to the scene L.dith Swansneck, who 
had been his mistress. She identified her lover’s mutilated body, and the 
fragments were buried in the church at ^V altham that he had built. On 
Christmas Day, jo66, William I u'as crowned King of England. 


II. wales: 315-106(5 

Wales had been won for Rome by Frontinus and Agricola A.n, 78, \^’h«^ 
the Romans retired from Britain. Wales resumed its freedom, and suffered its 
own Idngs, In the fifth cennirv western \\'aics was occupied by Irish set¬ 
tlers; later X^^alcs received thousands of Britons fleeing from the Anglo- 
Sa.\on conquerors of their Island. The Anglo-Saxons stopped at the W^elsh 
barrier, and called the unsubdued people ^^^e3lhas—“foreigners.*' The Irish 
and the Britons found in Wnks a kindred Celtic stock, and soon the three 
groups mingled as Cymri—“fellow countrymen”; this became their national 
name, and Cvmrii their name for tlieir land. Like most Celtic peoples— 
Bretons, Cornish. Irish, the Gaels of northern Scotland-rlicy l>ased their 
social order almost u hoily on the family and the clan, and so jealously that 
they resented the state, and lo{}kcd with unappeasable distrust upon any indi¬ 
vidual or people of alien blood. Their clan spirit ^s'as balanced by uncalcular- 
Ing hospitality, their indiscipline by bravery, their hard life and climate by 
rnusac and song and loyal friendship, their poverty by an imaginative senti¬ 
ment that made every girl a princess, and every second man a king. 

Only next to kings stood tlic bards. 'Hiey were tlie stiorhsaycrs, historians, 
and roy^al counschirs, as w ell as the poets, of their people. Two among them 
left enduring names— Taliesin and Aneurin, both of the sixth century, there 
were hundreds more; and the tales they spun crossed the Channel to Brittany 
to reach polished fonn in France. The bards consrituted a poetic clerical caste; 
no one was admitted to their order except after strict tniining in the lore of 
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ihciT race. ITic candidaie for admission was called a mjhhiogi the material he 
studied yv3s mjbtaog^-, hence the name Mabino^on for such of their tales as 
have survived.** In their present form they are nor older than the fourteenth 
century, but probably they go back to this period, when Christianity had 
not taken Walts. They are printirivcly simple, paganly animistic, and weird 
with strange animals and marvelous eventsj overcast with a somber certainty 
of exile, defeat, and death, yet in a mood of gentleness all the world away 
from the lust and violence of Icelandic Eddas, Norse sagas, and the Nibe- 
hmgatlied. In the loneliness of W^clsh mountains there grew a romantic lit¬ 
erature of devotion to the nation, to w'oman, and, later, to Mary and Jesus, 
that shared in begetting chivalry, and those wondrous tales of Arthur and 
his valorous^amorous knights ss^'om to “break the heathen and uphold the 
Christ." 

Christianity came to Wales in the sixth century, and soon thereafter 
opened schools in the monasteries and cathedrals. The learned Bishop 
who ser^'cd King .Alfred as secretary and biographer, came from the town 
and cathedral of St, David’s in Pembrokeshire. These Christian shrines and 
settlements bore the brunt of pirate attacks from Nurmandv, until King 
Khodri the Great (844-78) drove them off and gave the island a vigorous 
dynasty. King Hyw'el the GwkI (910-50) united all Wales, and provided it 
wnth a uniform code of lait's. Gruffydd ap Lly welyn (10) was too suc- 
ceffiful; when he defeated Mercia, the nearest of the English counties, Har¬ 
old, the future king of England, proclaimed a war of preventive defense, and 
conquered Wales for Britain (1063). 


lit. IRISH CmLIZATIO.V: 461 “1066 

At the death of St. Patrick, and until the elcvcntit centurv', Ireland was 
divided into seven kingdoms; three in Ulster, rhe others Connaught, Leinster, 
.Munster, Meath. Normally these kingdoms fought among themselves, for 
lack of transport to wider spheres of strife; but from rhe third century on- 
w’ard we hear of Irish raids and settlements on west British coasts. ITie chron¬ 
iclers call these raiders Scots—apparently a Celtic word for wanderers; 
throughout this period “Soot" means Irishman. W'ar was endemic: till 590 
the women, rill 804 the monks and priests, were required to light alongside 
more ordinary warriors,** ,A code of laws essentia My siiiular to the “barbar¬ 
ian” codes of the Condnent was administered by highly trained 

lawyer-judges who, as early as the fourth century, taught law schools and 
wrote legal treatises in the Gaelic tongue,** Ireland, like Scotland, missed 
conquest by Ronic, and therefore rnksed the bimn of Roman law and orderly 
government; law never quite succeeded in replacing vengeance with judg¬ 
ment, or passion with discipline. Government remained hasicallv tribal, and 
only at moments achieved a national unity and scope. 
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Tlie unit of society and econqiny was the fajntly. Several famiJi^ inade a 
sept, several septs a clan, several claas a tribe. All members of a tribe were 
supjMiScdly descended: from a comnmn ancestor. In the tenth century many 
families pretixed Ut or O* (grandson) to a tribal name to indicate their de¬ 
scent; so the O’Neills ckltncd descent from Nlall Glundiibh, King of Ire¬ 
land in 916, Many others assumed their father's name, merely prefixing .'Vftie 
—i.e., son. Most of the land in the seventli century was owned in common by 
clans or septs; privarc property was limited to household goods; “ but by 
the tenth century individual ownership had spread. Soon there was a small 
aristocracy holding large estates, a numerous class of free peasants, a small 
class of renters, a still smaller class of slaves.*^ MaterialK’ and politically the 
Irish in the three centuries after the Cf>ming of Chrisrianhy^ (4^1-750) were 
more backward than the linglish; culturally they were probably the most 
advanced of all the peoples north of the Pyrenees and the Alps. 

This strange iml>a 1 ancc had manv sources: the in dux of Gallic and British 
scholars fleeing from the Gcnuanic invasions of the fifth century, the growth 
of commercial contacts with Britain and Gaul, and the exemption of Ireland, 
before die ninth century, from foreign attack. Monks and priests and nuns 
opened schools of every scope and degree; one at Cionard. cstablLshed in jzo, 
had 3000 students (if we may believe patriotic historians);” there were 
others at Clonmacnois (544), Clonfert (550), and Bangor (560), Several 
gave a nvelve-year course leading to the doctorate in philosophy, and includ¬ 
ing Biblical Studies, theology, the Latin and Greek classics, Gaelic grammar 
and literature, mathemarics and astronomy, history and music, medicine and 
law.^® Poor scholars whose parents could not support them were maintained 
by public funds, for most students were preparing for the priesthood, and 
the Irish made every sacrifice to further that vocation. These schools con¬ 
tinued the study of Greek long after knoivledge of that language had almost 
disappeared from the other countries of M^e,srem Europe. AJcuin studied at 
Clonmacnois; in Ireland John Scorus Erigcna learned the Greek that made 
him the marvel of the court of Charles the Bald in Fnmc'c. 

The mood and literature of the age favored legend and romance. Here and 
there some minds turned to science, like the astronomer Dungal, or the 
geometer Fcrgil, who taught the sphericity of the earth. About Szj the 
geographer Dicuil reported the discovery of Iceland by Irish monks m 795, 
and exemplified the midnight day of the Irish summer by noting that one 
could then find light enough to pick the fleas from hU shirr ” Grammarians 
were numerous, if only because Irish prosody was the most complicated of 
its rime. Poets abounded, and held high state in society; usually they com¬ 
bined the functions of teacher, lawyer, poet, and historian. Grouped in 
bardic schools around some leading poet, they inherited many of the jiowers 
and pren)gativc,s of tire pre-Christian Druid priests. Such bardic schools 
flourished without a break from the si.xth to the seventeenth centuty, usually 
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supponcd by granrs of land from Church or 1 he tenth century had 

four nationally known poets: Flann MacLonain, Kenneth O^Hartigan^ 
Eochaid OTIainn, and that MacLiag whom King Brian Born made arch- 
oUamh^ or poet laureate. 

In this age the sagas of Ireland took literary form. Much of their material 
antedated Patrick^ but had been trajisniittcd orallv; ntjw it was put into 
a running it nature of rhythmic prose and ballad verse; and thong It it has 
reached us only in manuscripts kcerthan the eleventh century, it is the poers 
of this period who made it literarure. One cycle of sjtgas commemorated the 
mythical ancestors of the Irish people. A 'Tenian** or ‘'Ossbnic^* cycle re¬ 
counted in stirring stanzas the adventures of the legendary !icra Finn Mac- 
Cumhail and his descendants the Fianna or Fenians. Most of these poems 
were ascribed by tradition to Fionas son Ossian,, who, we arc infom^edt lived 
300 years, and died in St. Patrick’s time after giving the saint a piece of his 
pagan mind. An “Heroic^*^ cycle centered around the old Irish king Cuchu- 
lain, who encounters war and love m a hundred lusty scenes. The finest saga 
of this series told the story of Deirdre, daughter of Fclim^ Conor's lead¬ 

ing bard. At her birth a Druid priest prophesies that she will bring many sor^ 
rows to her land of Ulster; the people cry out 'Tet her be slain,” but King 
Conor protects her, rears her, and plans to many' her. Day by day she grows 
in loveliness. One morning she sees the handsome Naoise playing ball with 
other youths; she retrieves a misthrown hall and hands it to him, and “he 
pressed my hand joyously*” The incidenT touches olf her ripe emotions, and 
she l>cgs her handmaid, “O gentle nurse, if you wish me to live, take a mes-- 
sage to him, and tell him to come and talk with me secretly tonight.” Naoisc 
comes, imd drinks in her beauty to in[0?dcation. On the follt>wing nig[ht he 
and his two brothers, Aiunle and Ardan, take the willing Deirdre out of the 
palace and across the sea to Scotland, A Scotch king falls in love with her, 
and the brothers hide her in the highlands. After sonic time King Conor sends 
a message: he will forgive them if they will come back to Erin. Naoise, long¬ 
ing for his native soil and youthful haunts., consents, though Deirdre warns 
him and foretells treachery. After reaching Ireland they are attacked by 
Conor’s soldiers; the brothers fight braveIvt but are all killed; and Deirdre, 
insane with griefs flings herself upon the ground, drinks the blood of her 
dead lover, and sings a .grange dirge: 

On a day that the noldfeof Alba IScorland | were feaining... 

To the daughter of the lord of Duntronq 
Xaoise gave a secret kiss. 

He sent her a frisky doe, 

A deer of the forest with a faun ar irs font. 

And he went a^stde to her on a visit 
While returning from the host of Inverness. 

Rut when I heard that. 
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jMv' head filled with jealotl$)^ 

I Jaunidicd my little skiff upon rhe uaves; 

E did not care whether t died or lived. 

They follouicd rnc, swimming, 

Ainnk and Ardan, who never uttered falschoodp 
And dicy turned me in to land again^ 

Two who t^^ould subdue a hundred. 

Naoise pledged me his word of truths 

And he swore in presence of his w^capons* three times. 

That he would never cloud my countenance again 
Till he should go from nse to the army of the dead. 

Alas! if she were to bear this night 
That Naoisc under cover in die clay. 

She would weep most certainly^ 

And b I w^ould weep with her j^evenfold. 

Tlie oldest version of ' Deirdrc of the Sorrows" ends \vith a powerful sini- 
pljcit)^: '"There was a large rock near. She hurled her head at the stone, so 
that slie broke her skull and was dead.” 

Poetry' and nnisic were near allied in Ireland, as elsewhere m riiedicval life. 
Girls sang as they^ wove or spun or rnilked the cow; men sang as rhey plowed 
the field or marched to war; missionaries struTUined the harp to muster an 
audience. Tfie favorite instruments were the harp, usually of thiriy strings, 
plucked with the finger rip; the riwpafi^ an cighr^strmg viohn played with 
plectrum or bow; and the bagpipe, slung from the shoulder and inflated by 
the breath. Giraldus Cambrensis (1185) judged the Irish harpers the best he 
had ever heard—a high tribure from music^Ioving \X-ales. 

The finest product of Irish art in this period was nor the famous Ardagh 
chalice {r. 1000)—an astonishing union of 354 pieces of bron/.e. silver, gold, 
ainber, crystal, cloisonne enaniek and glass; it was the ‘^Book of Kells"— the 
Four Gospels in vellum, done by Irish monk^ at Kells in Meath, or on the isle 
of Iona, in the ninth centurv, and now the prize possession of Trinit)^ Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. Through the slow inccrcomniunication of monks across fron¬ 
tiers. B\^ancine and Islamic styles of ilJumtnation entered Ireland, and for a 
moment reached |TcrfccTion there* Mere* as in Moslem miniatures, human or 
animal figures plavcd an insignificant role; none v^^as u orth half an initiaL 
The spirit of this art lay in raking a letter, or a single f>rnameutal motive, out 
of a background of blue or gold, and drawing it out writh fanciful humor and 
delight till it alnnisc coy'crcd the page with its labyrinthine wxb. Nothing in 
Christian illuminated manuscripts jairpaiscs the Book of Kells. Gerald of 
\\^aks. thont^h ahvays jcaltjus of Ireland. Cidkd it the work of angels mas¬ 
querading as mcn.^' 

As ihisgiilden ai^c of Ireland had been made possible t^y freedom from the 
Germanic invasiims that threw the re^t of Larin Furope back by many cen- 
ruries, so it w as ended by such Norse r^iids as in the ninih and tenth centuries 
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annulled in France and England the progress K» laboriously made by Charle¬ 
magne and jVlfred. Perhaps the news had reached Norway and Denmark— 
both still pagan—that the Irish monasteries were rich in gold, silver, and 
]ewcliy% and that rhe political fragmentation of Ireland forestalled united 
resistance. An experimental raid came in 795, did little damage, but con¬ 
firmed the rumor of this unguarded prey. In 823 greater invasions plundered 
Cork and Cloyne, destroyed the monasteries of Bangor and jMovilIc, and 
massacred the clergy. Thereafter raids came almost everj-^ yc^- Sometimes 
brave little armies drove them back, but they returned, and sacked nionas- 
teries everywhere. Bands of Norse invaders settled near the coast, founded 
Dublin, Limerick, and \A'atcrford, and levied tribute from the northern half 
of the island. Fhcir King Thorgest made St, Patrick’s Armagh his pagan 
capital, and enthroned his heathen wife on the altar of St, Kicran's Church 
at Clonmacnois.** The Irish kings fouglit the invaders separately, but at the 
same time they fought one another. Malacbi, King of Meath, captured 
Thoi^cst and drowned him (845); but in 851 Olaf the White, a Norwegian 
prince, established tile kingdom nf Dublin, which remained Norse tiU the 
twelfth century. An age of learning and poetry gave way to an era of ruth¬ 
less war, in which Christian as well as pagan soldiers pillaged and fired mon- 
asreries, destroyed ancient manuscripts, and scattered the art of centuries. 
“Neither bard nor philosopher nor musician,” says an old Irish hLstorian, 
“pursued his wonted profession in the land.” 

At last a man appeared strong enough to unite the kingdoms into an Irish 
nation. Brian Borumha or Boru (941-10^4) was brother to King Mahon of 
Munster, and headed the Dalgas clan. The brothers fought a Danish army 
near Tipperary (968) and destroyed them, giving no quarter; then they cap¬ 
tured Limerick, and despatched every^ Northman they could find. But two 
kinglets—.Molloy of Desntond and Donovan of Hy Carbery—fearing tliat 
the marching brothers would absorb their realms, entered into a league with 
the immigrant Ehnes, kidnaped Mahon, and slew him (976). Brian, now 
king, again defeated the Danes, and killed Molloy. Resolved to unify all Ire¬ 
land, and rejecting no means to this end, Brian allied himself with the I>3ncs 
of Dublin, overthrew w^ich their aid the king of Aleath, and was acknowl¬ 
edged monarch of all Ireland {1013). Enjoying peace after foru^ years 
of war, lie rebuilt churches arul monasteries, repaired bridges and roads, 
founded schools and colleges, established order and repressed crime; an imag¬ 
inative posterity illustrated the security of this “King s peace" by the story 
—often occurring else where-how a lovely lass, richly jeweled, traveled 
across the country alone and unhaniicd. Meanwhile the Norse in Ireland 
raised another army, and marched against the aging king. He met them at 
Cloncarf, near Dublin, on Good Friday, April rj, 1014, and dcfe.ited them; 
but his son Murrogh was killed in the battle, and Brian himself was slain in 
his tent. 
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For a time the harassed country recovered the luxuries of peace. In the 
eleventh cennirv' art and literature revived; the Book of Leinster and the 
Book of Hymns almost etjualcd the Book of K.ells in splendor of illumina- 
don; historians and scholars flourished in the monasrlc schools. But the Irish 
spirit had nor yer been ranged. The nation again divided into hostile king¬ 
doms, and spent its strength in civil w'ar. In 1171 a handful of adventurers 
from \^^alcs and England found it a ample matter to conquer—anochcr mat¬ 
ter ro rule—the “Island of Doctors and Saints.*' 


(V, scoTUNTi: 325-1065 

Late in the fifth century a tribe of Gaelic Scotti from the north of Ireland 
migrated to southwestern Scotland, and gave their name first to a part, then 
to all, of the picturesque peninsula north of the Tweed. Three other peoples 
contested the possession of this ancient “Caledonia": the Piets, a Celtic tribe, 
esmblLshcd above the Firth of Forth; the Britons, refugees from the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion of Britain, settled between the River Derwent and the Firth 
of Clyde; and the Angles or English betxveen the River Tyne and the Firth 
of Forth. From all these the Scottish nation was fonned; English in speech, 
Christian in religion, as fier^" as the Irish, as practical as the English, as subtle 
and imaginative as any Celt. 

Like the Irish, the Scotch were loath to relinquish their kinship organ ra¬ 
ti on, ro replace the clan by the state. Tlie intensity of their class conflicts was 
rivaled only b)" their proud loyalcy to their clan, and their tenacious resist¬ 
ance to foreign foes. Rome failed to conquer them; on the contrarj% neither 
Hadrian's U all herween the Solw'ay and the Tyne {a.i>. 120), nor thac of 
Antoninus Pius, sixty miles farther north between the firths of Forth and 
Oyde (140), nor rhe campaigns of Septimius Severus (308) or Theodosius 
(368) availed to end the periodical invasion of Britain by the hungr>' Piers- 
In 617 the Sa.xons under Edwin, King of Northumbria, captured the hill 
stronghold of the Piets, and named it Ed(w)[nburgh, In 844 Kenneth Mac- 
Alpin united the Piets and Scots under his crown; in 954 the tribes recap¬ 
tured Ediiibuigh. and made it their capital; in loiS Malcolm II conquered 
Lothian {the region north of the Tweed), and merged it with the realm of 
the Piets and Scots. Celtic supremacy seemed assured; hut the Danish inva¬ 
sions of England drove thousands of “English” Into south Scotland, and 
poured a strong .Anglo-Saxon element into the Scomsh blood. 

Duncan 1 (1034-40) gathered all four peoples—Piets, Scots, Celtic Brit¬ 
ish, anti Anglo-Saxons-into one kingdom of Scotland. Duncan’s defeat by 
the English at Durham gave an opening to his general Macbeth, who claimed 
the throne Irccausc his wife Gruoch was granddaughter of Kenneth III. Mac¬ 
beth murdered Duncan (1040), reigned for seventeen years, and was mur- 
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dereii bv Duncan's son Malcolm III, Of seventeen kings \vho ruled Scotland 
from 844 CO 1057, twelve died by assassination. It was a violent age of bitter 
struggle for food and water, freedom and power. In those dour ycats Scot- 
land had little time for the frills and graces of civilization; three centuries 
were to pass before Scorttsh literature would begin. Norse taidcrs captured 
the Orkney Islands, the Faroes, the Shetlands. and the Hebrides; and Scot¬ 
land lived ever under the threat of conquest by those fearless \nkings who 
were spreading their power and seed over the Western world. 


V, THE A'OkTHMEN: 800 -I 066 
J. The Khigs' Saga 

Apparently the Northmen were Teutons whose ancestors had moved up 
through Denmark and across the Skaggetak and Kattegat into Sweden and 
Norway, displacing a Celtic population that had displaced a Alongolian peo¬ 
ple akin to the Laplanders and F.skimos.^* An early chieftain, Dan A tlkilhti, 
gave his name to Denmark—Dan's march or province; the ancient trjlic of 
Suioncs, described by Tacitus as dominating the great peninsula, left their 
name in Sweden (Sverige), and in many kings called Swevn; Norvi-ay 
(Norge) was simply the northern w-ay. Skane, the name glvcii to Sweden by 
the elder Pliny, became in Latin ScaTjdia^ and begot the Serndhtavia that now 
covers three nations of kindred blood and mutually intelligible speech. In 
all three countries the fertility of women, or the imagination of men, outran 
the fertilit)'' of the soil; the young or discontent took to their boats and 
prou'led about the coasts for food, slavc.s, wives, or gold; and their hunger 
acknowledged no lava's and no frontiers. The Norwegians overflowed into 
Scotland, Ireland, Iceland, and Greenland; the Swedes into Russia; the Danes 
into England and France, 

Life's brevity^ forbids the enumeration of gods or kings. Gorm (860-935) 
gave Denmark unity; his son Hamid Bluetooth (945-85) gave it Christian¬ 
ity ;Su'cyn Forkbeard (9S5-1014) conquered England, and made Denmark 
for a generation one of the great powers of Europe. King Olaf Skortkonung 
(994-1011) made Sweden Christian, and Uppsala his capital, In Boo Nor¬ 
way was a conglomeration of thirty-one principalities, separated by moun¬ 
tains, rivets, or fjords, and each ruled by a warrior chief. About 850 one such 
leader, Halfdan the Black, from hLs capital at Trondheim, subdued nuist of 
the others, and became Norway's first king. His son Harald Haarfager (860- 
933) was challenged by rebellious chieftains; the Gyda whotji he wooed re¬ 
fused to marry' him until he should conquer all Norway; he vowed never to 
clip or comb hLs hair till it was done; he accomplished it in ten years, married 
Gyda and nine other women, cut his hair, and received hLs distinguishing 
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name—chc Fair-haired/® One of his many sons, Haakon the Good (935-61)» 
ruled Norway well for twenty-seven years; “peace lasted so long,’' com¬ 
plained a \*!king warrior, “that I \\'as afraid I might come to die of old age, 
within doors on a bed.” Another Haakon—“the Great Earl”—governed 
Norway ably for thirty years (965-95); but in his old age he offended 
the "bonders.” or free peasants, by taking their daughters as concubines, 
and sending them home after a week or m'o. The bonders called in Olaf 
Tiyggr'e.ssriii, and made him king. 

Olaf , son of Tryggv'e, ^^‘as a great grandson of Harald of the Fair Hair. He 
was "a ver}‘ merry frolicsome man,” said Snorri of Iceland, “gay and social, 
veiy generous, and finical in his dress.,. stout and strong, the handsomest of 
men, cxcciling in bodily exercises even* Northman that ever M’as heard of,” 
He could run across the oars outside his shiji while nicn «‘ere rowing; could 
juggle three sharp-poinred daggers, could cast two spears at once, and “could 
cur e(]ually well with either hand.”** Many a quarrel he had, and many an 
adventure. \^'hile In the British Isles he svas converted to Chrisrianiry, and 
became its merciless advocate. U'hen he was made King of Norvs^y (995) 
he destroyed pagan temples, built Christian churches, and continued to live 
in polygamy, 1 he bonders opposed the new religion fierce^', and demanded 
that Olaf should make sacrifice to Thor as in the ancient ritual; he agreed, 
bur proposed to offer Thor the must acceptable sacrifice—the leading bond¬ 
ers themselves; whereupon they became Christians. W'hen one of them, 
Rand, persisted in paganism, Olaf had him bound, and forced a serpent down 
hiv throat by burning the serpent's rail; the viper made its way through 
Rand's stomach and side, and Rand d!ed.“* Olaf proposed marriage to Sigrid, 
Queen of Sweden; she accepted, but refused to abandon her pagan faith; 
Olaf struck her in the face with his glove, saving, “Why should [ care to 
have thee, an old faded woman, a heathen jadcr” “This may some day be thv 
death," said Sigrid. Two years later the kings of Sweden and Denmark, and 
Earl Enc of Norway, made war against ()iaf; he defeated In a great 
naval battle near Rugen; he leaped full-armed into the sea, and never rose 
again (1000). Norway v'as divided among the victors, 

Another Olaf, called the Saint, reunited Nhjrway (iot6), rcstrvred order, 
gave righteous judgment, and completed the conversion of the land to Chris¬ 
tianity. "He was a good and very gentle man,” says Snorri, "of little speech, 
and openhanded, but greed)' of money," and slightly aildicted to concu¬ 
bines.*’ One bonder udio preferred pagiUlism had his tongue cut our, another 
his eyes.®^ Tlic bontlers coitspircJ with KJngCnur of Denmark and England, 
who came with fifty ship and drove Olaf from Norway (loaS); Olaf re¬ 
turned with an army and fought for his throne at Stiklesrad; he x^'as defeated, 
and died of his u-ounds (1030); on the site posterity dedicated a cathedral to 
him as Nonvay’s patron saint. His son Magnus the Good (1035-47) recap¬ 
tured the kingdom, and gave it good Jaws and government; his grandson 
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Haray the Stem (1047-66) ruled Nor^vay with merciless jusiice until the 
year when W' illlam of Kormaitdy took England, 


About 860 a band of Northmen from Nonvay or Denmark rediscovered 
Iceland, and were not quite displeased to find it so similar to tlieir own land 
in mists and fjords. Norwegians fretting under the new absolutism of Harald 
Haarfager migrated to the island in 874; and by 934 it was as thickly settled as 
it would ever be before the Second World War. Each of the four prosonces 
had its thing, or assembly; in 930 an allrhing, or united parliament, ss-as estab¬ 
lished—one of the earliest institutions in the history of representative govern¬ 
ment, nraking Iceland then the only fully free republic in the world. But the 
same vigor and independence of spirit that motivated the migration and 
molded this parliament limited the effectiveness of the common government 
and la’ws; powerful individuals, rooted on their great estates, became the law 
of their lands, and soon revived in Iceland the feuds that had made Noi^vay 
so difficult for her kings. In the year looothe formally adopted Chris¬ 

tianity'; but King Olaf the Saint was scandali:^ed to hear that the Icelanders 
continued to eat horsefiesh and practice infanticide. Perhajvs because the 
winter nights were long and cold, a literature of myths and sagas grew up 
that apparent! V excelled in quantity and quality the like tales told in the home¬ 
lands of the Norse. 

Sixteen years after the rediscoyery of Iceland, a Norwegian skipper, 
Gunubjorn Ulfsson, sighted Greenland, About 985 Thorwald and his son 
Eric the Red established a Norwegian colony there. In 986 Bjeme Hcrjulfs- 
son discovered Labrador; and In the year 1000 Ixif, son of Eric the Red, 
landed on tltc American continent; we do not know whether it was Labrador 
or Newfoundland or Cape Cod. Leif Ericsson winterctl in “Vlnland" (wine 
land), and then returned to Greenland. In 1001 his brother Thorwald, with 
thirty men, spent a year in ^''i^land. An Interpolation, not later than 1395, in 
the “Saga of Olaf Tryggvcsson,” by Snorri Sturluson (1179-1x41), tells of 
five separate expeditioas by Norsemen, to continental America between 985 
and 101T. In 1477 Clxrisiophcr Columbus, by his own account, sailed to Ice¬ 
land, and studied its traditions of the new world.'® 


2 . Viking Cwiiization * 

Social order among the Norse, as elsewhere, was b,ascd upon family dis¬ 
cipline, ccuncimic co-operation, and religious belief, ‘in him who well 
considers," says a passage in “n othing can stifle kinship.'"® Un- 

* Fiinjg isirotnOMNaiw vii, a creek or f ]aril^ uppnrj in this sense in Nin' ik, Schles¬ 
wig, Rnykiicil^ Btrw'iel^ NVicklow. etc. F/iinarjiicint one who raided the country idiDining 
the fiorda, “V'lking civilh'jition" will Here be used as nicaning the culEnit; of (he Scandimviao 
penpirs in the "Viking Age“— aj>. 700-j loa, 
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wanrcd children were exposed to die; but once accepted, the child received 
a judicious compound of discipline and love. There were no family names; 
each son merely' added his father's name to his own: Olaf HaraJdsson, Mag¬ 
nus Olafsson, Haakon Magnusson. Long before Christianity came to them, 
die Scandinavians, in naming a child, poured water over him as a symbol of 
admission into the family. 

Education was practical: girls learned the arts of the home, including the 
brewing of ale; boy-s learned to swim, ski, work wood and metal, wrestle, 
row,skate, play hockey (from Danish hoek^ hook), hunt, and fight with bow 
and arrow, sword or spear. Jumping was a favorite exercise. Some Nor- 
ivegians, fullv armed and armored, could jump above their own height, or 
swim for miles; some couid run faster than the fleetest horse.'^* Many children 
learned to read and write; some were trained in medicine or law. Both se.xes 
sang lusrilyi a few in either sex played musical instruments, usually the harp; 
wc read in the Elder Edda how King Gunnar could play the harp with his 
toes, and charm snakes with its tones. 

Polygamy was practiced by the rich till the thirteenth century* Marriages 
w'cre arranged by the parents, often through purchase; the free woman could 
veto such an arrangement,^ but if she married against the will of her parents 
her husband was declared an outlaw, and might legally be slain by her rela¬ 
tives. A man could divorce his wife at will; but unless he gave good reason he 
too w'as subject to a^a<>stnarion by her family. Either mate might divorce the 
other for dressing like the opposite sc-X-as when the wife wore breeches, or 
the man wore a shirt open at the breast. A husband might kill with impunity— 
i.c., without provoking a blood feud—any man whom he caught in illicit 
relations with his ’\%Tfe.“^ Women worked hard, but they remained sufficiently 
delectable to stir men on ro kill one another for their sakes; and men dominant 
in public life were, as cvery'whcrc, recessive at home. In general the position 
of W'oman was higher in pagan than in later Christian Scandina™;®* she was 
the mother not of sin but of strong brave men; she had one-third—after 
cxvcnty years of marriage one-half—right in all wealth acquired by her hus¬ 
band; she was consulted by him in his business arrangements, and mingled 
freely with men in her home. 

Work was held in honor, and all classes shared in it. Fishing was a major 
industrv, and hunting W'as a nccessiry rather rhan a sport. Picture the power 
of will and toil that cleared the forests of Swetlcn, and tamed to tillage the 
frozen slopes of Norw'uy's hills; the wheat fields of Minnesota arc the off¬ 
spring of .American soil crossed with Norwegian character. l*argc estates 
were few; Scandinavia ha.s excelled in the wide distribution of land among a 
free peasantry. An unwritten insurance softened disaster: if a farmer s house 
burned down, his neighbors joined him in rebuilding it; if his cattle were de¬ 
stroyed by disease or an “act of God,” they contributed to his flocks a number 
of animals equal to half his loss. Nearly every Northman w-as a craftsman, 
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especially skilled in wood. The Norse were backward in using iron, which 
came to them only in rive eighth century; but then they made a variety’' of 
strong and handsome tools, weapons, and omaments of bronze, silver, and 
gold;'* shields, damascened s\vords. rings, pins, harness were often objects of 
beauty and pride, Norse shipwrights huiU hoars and warships not larger, but 
apparently sturdier, than those of antiquiry; fiat-bottomed for steadiness, 
sharp in the bow to ram the enemy; four to si\ feet deep, sixty to one hundred 
and eighty feet long; propelled partly by a sail, mostly by oars—ten, sixteen 
or sbtty to a side; these simple vessels carried Norse explorers, traders, pirates, 
and warriors down the rivers of Russia to the Caspian and Black Seas, and 
over the Atlantic to Iceland and Labrador. 

Tlte Vikings divided them.seIves into prts or earls, hondi or peasant pro¬ 
prietors, and thralls or slaves; and (like the pardians in Pkto’s Reptri/rc) 
they sternly taught their children that each man’s class was a decree of the 
gods, which only the faithless n'ould dare to change."" Kings x^ere chosen 
from royal blood, the provincial governors from the jiirir, .Along with rfiis 
fr,mk acceptance of monarchy and aristocracy as natural concomitants of 
war and agriculture, went a remarkable democracy by which the landowners 
acted as legislators and judges in a local bus-thing or meeting of householders, 
a village 7 mt, a provincial thing or assembly, and a national allthmg or par¬ 
liament, It was a government of law-s and not merely of men; violence was 
the exception, judgment the rule. Feud revenge incarnadined the sagas, hut 
even in that V^iklng Age of blood and iron the wergild was replacing private 
vengeance, and only the sea-rovers were men \iith no law but victorv' or 
defeat. Harsh punishments were used to persuade to order and peace men 
hardened by the struggle with nature; adulterers were hanged, or trodden to 
death by horses; incendiaries were burned at the stake; parricides were sus¬ 
pended by the heels next to a live wolf similarly hung; rebels against the 
government were tom asunder by horses driven apart, or were dragged to 
death behind a wild bull;®^ perhaps in these barbarities the law had not vet 
repbeed, but only socblbed, revenge. Even piracy at last gave wav to law; 
the robbers subsided into traders, and substituted wits for force. Much of the 
sea law of Europe is Norse in origin, transmitted through the Hanseatic 
Leape « Under .Magnus the Good (1055-47) the laws of Norway were 
inscribed on a parchment called from its color the *’Grev Guose”; this still 
survives, and reveals enlightened edicts for the control of’weights and mcas- 
uses, the policing of markets and ports, the state succor of the sick and the 
poor.® 

Religion helped law and the family to rum the animal into a citizen. The 
gods of the Teutonic pantheon were not rnnholugA- to the Not^e. but actual 
divinities feared or loved, and intimately connected with mankind bv a thou¬ 
sand miracles and amours. In the wonder and terror of primitive souls' all the 
forces and major enibiHiiments of nature had become personal deiries- and 
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the mote powerful of these required a sedufou,^ propitiation thar did nor stop 
j.hort of human sacrifice. It was a crowdcii ValhaJIa: twelve gtxls and rwelvc 
g(iddeS!»cs; divers giants (Jotuns), fates (Norns)^ and "^'alkyries—messengers 
and ale-bearers of the gods^ and a sprinkling of witches, elves, and trolls. The 
gods were magnified mortals, subject to birth^ hunger, sleep, sickness, passion^ 
sorrow, death; they excelled men only in size, longevity", and power. Odin 
(German ’l\"odcn), the father of all the gods, had lived near the Sea of Azov 
in Caesar's time; there he had built Asgard, or the Garden of the Gods, for 
his famil)" and his counselors. Suffering from land hunger, he conquered 
north Europe, l ie was not unchallenged nor omnipotent; Loki scolded him 
like a fishwife.^ and Thor quite ignored hinr He wandered over the earth 
seeking wisdom, and bartered an eye for a drink at wisdom’s well; then he in¬ 
vented letters, caught his people writing, poeciTf and the arts, and gave them 
laws. Anticipating the end of his earthly fifst he called an assembly of Swedes 
and Goths, wounded himself in nine places, died, and returned to Asgard to 
live as a god. 

In Iceland Tlior was greater than Odin* He was the god of thunder, war, 
labor, and the black clouds were his frowning brows, the thunder was 
his voice, the lightning was his hammer flung from the skies. The Notsc p^ts, 
perhaps already as skeptical as Homer, had much fun wnh him, like the 
Greeks with I lephaestus or Heracles; they represented him in all sorts of 
predicaments and toils; nevertheless he was so loved that nearly every fifth 
Icelander usurped his name—Thorolf*Thorsvald, Thorstcin., *. 

Great in legend, minor in worship, was Odin^s son Baldur, "^dazzling in 
form and feature .. * mildest, tvise^ft, and most eloquent” of the gods;“ the 
early missionaries were tempted to identify him with Christ. He had a terrible 
dream of his impending death, and told the gods of It; the goddess Frigga 
exacted an oath from all minerals, animals, and plants that none would injure 
him; his glorious body thereafter repelled all hurtful objects, so that the gods 
amused theimclves by hurling at him stones and darts, axes and swords; all 
weapons were turned au^ay, and left him scatheless. But Frigga had neglected 
to pTY an oath tif in nocuous ness from ''a little shnib called mistletoe/' as being 
too feeble to hurt any man; Loki, the irreverent mischicf-makcr among the 
gods, cut ofF a twig of it, and persuaded a blind deity to throw it at Baldur; 
pierced w ith it, Baldur expired. His ^vife Nep died of 3 broken heart, and was 
burned on the same pyre with Baldur and his gorgeously ca pari ironed horse 

The ^"aIkyrifS—"'Choosers of tfie Slain”—were empow ered to decree the 
death date of each stuil. Those men who died basely were thrust down into 
the realms of ! leL the g^nidcss of the dead; those who died in bactle were led 
by the \"alkyries to X^alhalla-"1 kill of the Cluiseu’''; there, as favorite sons of 
Odiu^ they were reincarnated in sireiigtfi and beautir" to spend their days in 
manly battle and their nighrsi in drinking ale. But (says late Norse inythof- 
ogv) the rime came when the Jotuns—monstrous demons of disorder and 
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destrucrion—declared war upon the gods, and fought «’hh them lo mutual 
extinction. In this Twilight of the Gods all the universe fell to ruin: not 
merely sun and planets and stars, but, at the last, Valhalla itself, and all its 
wariiors and deities; only Hope survived—that in the movement of slow 
time a new earth would form, a new heaven, a better justice, and a higher god 
than Odin or Thor, Perhaps that mighty' fable symbolized the victory' of 
Christianity, and the hardy blows that two Olafs struck for Christ. Or had 
the Viking poets come to doubt—and bury—their gods? 

It was a marvelous nivthology, second only to the Greek in fascination. 
The oldest form in which it has come dou-n to us is in those strange poems to 
which error has given the name of Edda* In 1645 a bishop discovered in the 
Royal Library of Copenhagen a manuscript containing some old Icelandic 
poems; by a double mistake he called them the Edda of Saemund the Wise 
(e. jo56-t) 3j), an Icelandic scholar-priest. It is now generally agreed that 
the poems were composed in Nor\vay, Iceland, and Greenland by unknown 
authors at unknown dates between tlie eighth and nvelfth centuries, that 
Saemund may have coUccrcd, but did not write, them, and that Edda was not 
their name. But time sanctions error as well as theft, and compromises by 
calling the poems the F<?ctia or Eldfr Edda. Most of them are narrative bal¬ 
lads of the old Scandinavian or Germanic heroes or gods. Here for the first 
rime wc meet with Signrd the Volsung and other heroes, heroines, and villains 
destined to take more dchnite form in the Vo!sttJ}gasct^a and the NihelottgeTi- 
Ued. The most powerful of the Edda poems is the Vehisfnif wherein the 
prophetess Volva describes with somber and majestic imagery the creation 
of the world, its coming dcsmicrion, and its ultimate regeneration. In tjuite 
different style is “The High One’s Lay," in which Odin, after meeting all 
sorts of conditions and men, formulates his maxims of wisdom, not always 
like a god; 

.Much too early I came to many places, or too late; the beer was 
not yet ready, or was already dnink."^ . , , The best drunkenness is 
when evciy’one after it regains hb reason,® ,, . In a maiden's words 
none should place faith, nor tn a woman’s; for guile has been laid in 
their breasts;**^ . . , this T experienced when 1 strove to seduce chat 
discreet maiden;,.. nor of that damsel gained I aught... At eve 
the day b to be praised, a sword after it is tested, a woman after she 
is cremated.^’ ... Of the words chat a man speaks to another he often 
pys the penalty . the tongue b the bane of the head.^® Even in 
tliTce words quaml not with a worse man; often the better man 
\'ieids, when the worse strikes,'^.,, He should rise early who covets 
another's property or wife.^* . . . Moderately u be should a man be, 

* The wufd Efsc occun in 1 tenth-ceniury fra^ent. wlicrc it itieaiu 1 gKat-granditihther; 

by fan IE prank of time it enme 10 tncan the lEcImicid laws of NorM'c^iui prostkiy, and was » 
uied hy ^orn StwriuMni when. (1 he 'iTotc under that tide a uvacbe on Ncme myrhotogy 
and die poetic art; diB we know nr the Profe or Toungu Edds. 
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not over-wise. .. . ter no nwo know his destiny beforehand; thus 
will hJs mind Ivc most fox frnm caor..«. A wise man’s heart is scidom 
ghd.'^ ... One’s home is best, small though it be . best is one’s 
hearth, and the sight of the sun.^^ 

Probably the poems of the Eld&r Edda were preserved by \vord of mouth 
until the twelfth century, when they wxre put into writing. In the Viking 
Age letters were tunes, as in north Gemtany and Anglo-Saxon England; 
these civeniy-four symboU (literally, “mysteries”) consritured an alphabet 
roughly formed on Greek and Latin cursive scripts. Literature, howTver, 
could in that age dispense with letters; minstrel skalds composed, memorized, 
recited, and orally transmitted their lays of the Teutonic gods, and of that 
’“Heroic Age” (from the fourth to the sixth century) tvhen the Germanic 
peoples spread their power over Europe, Sturluson and others preserxxd 
some fragments of the lay^, and the names of many skalds. 1'he most famous 
of these was Sigvat Thordarsson, who served St. Olaf as court poet and 
candid counselor. Another, F.git SkallagFimsson (900-1^3), was the leading 
figure of his time in Iceland—a mighty ivarrior, an individualistic baron, a 
passionate poet. In his old age he lost his youngest son by drowning, and W'as 
about to kill himself W'ith grief when his daughter persuaded him to xvritc a 
poem instead. YWs Soit^orrek (“The Loss of the Son") is a defiant denun¬ 
ciation of the god, whom he blames for the death; he regrets that he cannot 
find Odin and hght him as he has fought other enemies. Then a softer mood 
comes, as he reflects that the gods have given him not only sorrow' but the 
gift of poesy-; reconciled, he resolves to live, and resumes his high seat in the 
councils of his country.'" 

The literature of Scandinavia in this period doubtless exaggerates the vio¬ 
lence of Viking society, as journalism and history, luring the reader with the 
e.xccpcionai, miss the norma] doxv of human life. Nevertheless the hard condi¬ 
tions of early Scandinavia compelled a struggle for c.\istcnce in xvhich only 
men of the toughest fiber could survive; and a Nietzschean ethic of unscrupu¬ 
lous courage ruse out of ancient customs of feud and revenge and the lawless 
piracy of unggvemed seas. “Tell me what faith you arc of,” one \'iking asked 
of another. “I believe in my ow'n strength,” was the reply.*” Gold Harald 
W'anred the throne of Norway, and proposed to get it by force. His friend 
Haakon advised him; “(Consider WTih thyself what thou art man enough to 
undertake; for to accomplish such a purpose requires a man bold and firm, 
who will stick at neither good nor evil to accomplish what is intended," 
Some of these men found such pleasure in battle as almost anesthetized their 
wounds; some w ent into a battle frenzy known as ^crfcr^jgawgr—“the ber¬ 
serk’s w’ay"; the *b^ar-shirters”—w*cre champions who rushed 

into cornet w'ithout shirts of mail, and fought and howled like animals, bit 
their shields in fury% and then, the battle over, fcQ into a coma of exhaustion.** 
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Only che brave would enter \'alhalla; and all sins would be forgiven to him 
who died for his group in war. 

So trained in hardship and wild games, the “men of rhe fiords’' rowed out 
and conquered kingdoms for rhemsch'cs in Russia, Pomerania, Frisia, Nor¬ 
mandy, England, Ireland, Iceland, Greenland, Italy, and Sicily. These ven- 
rurcs were not invasions by masses of soldiery like the iMoskm hijad or the 
Magyar doud;i they were the reckless sallies of mere handfuls of men, who 
thought ail weakness criminal and ail strength good, who hungered for land, 
women, wealth, and power, and felt a divine right to share in the fruits of the 
earth. They began like pirates and ended like statesmenj Rollo gave a creative 
order to Nomiandy, \Villiam the Conqueror to England, Roger It to Sicily; 
they mingled their fresh blood of the north, like an energizing honnone, with 
that of peoples made torpid by rural routine. History seldom destroys that 
which does not deserve to die; and the burning of the tares makes for the 
next sowing a richer soil. 


VI. flF-RAtAsy; 5^16-1 1 o<5 

J, The Orgam'zatioif of Poti'cr 

The Norse irruptions were the final phase of those barbarian invasions that 
had stenuned from Gctniany five centuries before, and had shattered the 
Roman Empire Into the nations of Western Europe, What had become of 
the Germans who had remained in Germany? 

The exodus of great tribes—Gorhs, Vandals, Burgundians, Franks, Lom¬ 
bards—left Gennany underpopulated for a time; the Slavic Wends moved 
wesnvard from the Baltic states to fill the vacuum; and by the sixth century 
rhe Elbe was the ethnic, as it is at present the political, frontier between the 
Slavic and the U'estem world. West of the Elbe and the Saale were the sur¬ 
viving German tribes: Saxons in north central Germany, East Franks along 
the lower Rhine, Thuringians berxveen them, Bavarians (once .Marcomanni) 
along the middle Danube, and Swabians (once Suevi) along and between the 
upper Rhine and upper Danube, and along the eastern Jura and the northern 
Alps. There W3s no Germany, only German tribes. Charlemagne for a time 
gave them the unity of conquest, and the essentials of a common order; bur 
the collapse of the Carolingian Empire loosened these bonds; and until Bis¬ 
marck tribal consciousnes and local particularism fought every centralizing 
influence, and sveakened a people unconifonably shut in by enemies, the 
Alp, and the sea. 

The Treaty of V^'erdun (843) had in effect made Louis or Ludwig the 
German, grandson of Charlemagne, the first king of Germanv. The Treatv 
of Mersen (870) gave him additional territory, and defined Gennany as the 
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knd between rJie Rhine and the f’lbc, plus parr of Lorraine, and the bishoprics 
of Mainz, Worms, and Speyer. Liiuis was a srarcsiitan of the first order, but he 
had rhrcc sfons^ and on bis dcatli {>(76) his realm was divided among them. 
After a decade of chaos, during which the Northmen raided the Rhine cldcs, 
.‘Vmulf, tllegitimate offspring of Louis’ son Carloman, was elected king of 
“Last Francla” (8K7 J, and drove hack the invaders. But his successor, Louis 
“the Child” (Spg-gi 1). proved tou young and weak to hold l>ack the Mag¬ 
yars, who ravaged Bavaria {90o),Carinthia (901),Saxony (906). Thuringia 
(90S), and Alcmannia (909). The central government failed to protect these 
provinces; each had to provide m own defense; the provincial dukes organ¬ 
ized armies by giving lands In fief to retainers who p;ud in military service. 
The forces so raisied gave the dukes virtual independence of the crown, and 
established a feudal Germany. On the death of Louis the nobles and prelates, 
successfully claiming the right of choosing the king, gave the throne to Con¬ 
rad L Duke of Franconia {911-18). Conrad spent himself in strife with Duke 
Henry of Saxonbut had the wit to recommend Henry as his successor. 
Henry 1 . called “the Fowler" because of his love of hunting, drove back the 
Slavic Wends to the Oder, fortified Germany against the Atagyars, defeated 
them in 93 3, and prepared, by his patient labors, for the achievements of his 
son. 

Otto 1 the Great (936-73) -was the Charlemagne of Germany. He was 
tw'cntv'-four at his accession, bur was already a king in bearing and ability. 
Sensing the value of ceremony and syinboltsni, he persuaded die dukes of 
Lorraine, Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria to act as his aciendantsin his solemn 
coronation at Aachen by Archbishop Hildcbert. Later the dukes rebelled 
against his growing power, and induced his younger brother Henry to join 
in a plot to depose him; Otto discovered and suppressed the conspiracy, and 
forgave Henry, who conspired again and was again forgiven. The subtle 
King gave new duchies to his friends and relatives, and gradually subordi¬ 
nated the dukes; later monarchs would not inherit his resolution and skill, and 
much of medieval Germany wMS consumed in conflicts bcm'ccn feudalism 
and royalty. In thk contest the Gertnan prelates sided with the King, and 
became his administrative aides and counselors, sometimes his generals, The 
King appointed bishops and archbishops as he named other officials of the 
government; and the German Qiurch became a national institution, only 
loosely attached to the papacy. Using Christianit^*^ as a unifying force, Otto 
fused the German tribes into a powerful stare. 

On the urging of his bishops, Otto attacked the Wends, and sought to con¬ 
vert them to Christianirv by the swoid. He compelled the king of Denmark 
and the dukes of Poland and Bohemia to accept him as their feudal suzerain. 
Aspiring to the throne of the Holy Roman Empire, he welcomed the Invita¬ 
tion of Adelaide, the pretty widow of King Lothairc of Italy, to rescue her 
from the Indignities to which she had been subjected by the new King Beren- 
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gjir II. Otto combined politics deftly with romance; he in shaded Italy, married 
Adelaide, and allowed Bcrengar to retain his kingdom only as a fief of the 
German crown (951). The Roman aristocracy refused to acknowledge a 
German as emperor and rhereforc as master of Italy; now began a contest 
that would last for three centuries. The rebellion of his son Ludolf and his 
son-in-law Conrad called Otto back to Germany, lest in trying to become 
emperor he should cease to be king. VA'hen the Magyars again invaded Ger¬ 
many (954), Ludolf and Conrad welcomed them, and supplied them wdth 
guides. Otto put down the rebellion, forgave Ludolf, reorganized his army, 
and so decisively defeated the Magyars at the Lechfeld, near Augsburg 
(955)1 that Gemiany won a long (Jcriod of security and peace. Otto now 
devoted himself to internal affairs—restored order, suppressed crime, and for 
a time created a united Germany, the most prosperous state of its time. 

Imperial opportunity returned when Pope John XII appealed for his aid 
against Bercngar (959). Otto invaded Italy with a strong force, entered 
Rome peaceably, and was crowned Roman Emperor of the West by John 
XII In 961. The Pope, regretting this action, complained that Otto had not 
fulfilled a promise to resmre the Ratxnna exarchate to the papacy, Otto took 
the extreme step of marching into Rome, summoning a synod of Italian bish¬ 
ops, and persuading it to depose John and make a la\Tnan Pope as Leo VIH 
(963). The papal territory was now confined to the duchy of Rome and the 
Sabine region; the rest of central and northern Italy was absorbed into a Holy 
Roman Empire that became an appanage of the German crown. From these 
events German kings would conclude that Italy was part of their inheritance; 
and the popes would conclude that no man could become Roman emperor of 
the West except by papal coronation. 

Otto, nearing death, forestalled disorder by having his son Otto II crowned 
coemperor by Pope John Xlll (967); and he secured as his son’s \nh The- 
ophana, daughter of Romanus II the Ryr-anrine Emperor (97a); CharJe- 
magne’s dream of a marital union of the ns o empires was transiently made 
real. Then, old In deeds but still only sixty years of age, Otto passed away 
(973), and all Germany mourned him as its greatest kiiig. Otto H (973^3) 
spent himself in efforts to add southern Italy to his realm, and died prema¬ 
turely in the attempt. Ott« 111 (983-rooij was then a boy of three; his 
mother Thcophano and his grandmother Adelaide ruled as r^ents for eight 
years. Thcophano, in her eighteen years of influence, brought something of 
Bj-zantine refinement to the German court, and stimulated the Ottonian 
renaissance in letters and arts. 

At the age of sixteen (996) Otto III began to rule In his own name Influ- 
cnced by Gerbert and other churchmen, he propoMd to make Rome his 
capital, and uiiirc all Christcndoin under a restored Roman Empire ruled 
joindy by emperor and pope. The nobles and |wpulace of Rome and Lom¬ 
bardy interpreted the plan as a conspiracy to establish a German-Byzantine 
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rule over Itsivt they resisted Otto, ind established a Roman Republic \ 
Oho suppressed it, and executed its leader Crescentius. In 999 he made Gcr- 
bert Pope; but the twenty-rwo years of Otto's life, and the four years of 
Gcrbcrt's papacVi proved too brief for the implementation of his policy. Half 
a saint but in some measure a man, Otto fell in love with Stephania, widow of 
Crescentius; she consented to be his mistress and poisoner; the young king, 
feeling death in his veins, became a weeping penitent, and died at \’lterbo at 
the age of twenty-rwo.** 

Henry Jl (1002-24). last of the Sxxon line of German kings, labored to 
restore the power of the monarch in Italy and Germany, where the reigns 
of two boys had strengthened the dukes and emboldened neighboring states. 
Conrad li (1024-39), beginning the Franconian or Salian line of emperors, 
pacified Italy, and added to Germany the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles. 
Kecding funds, he sold bishoprics for sums so large that his ctinsciencc irked 
him; he swore never again to take money for an ecclesiastical appointment, 
and “almostsucceeded in keeping hLs oath.” ** His son Henry HI (1039-56) 
brought the new empire to its zenith. On the "Day of Indulgence," at Con¬ 
stance in 1043, he offered pardon ro all those who had injured him, and 
exhorted his subjects to renounce all vengeance and hatred. For a decade his 
preaching and example—perhaps alwt his power-reduced the feuds of the 
dukes, and co-operated w'ith the contemporary ‘Truce of God" to bring a 
brief golden age to Central Furopc. He patronised learning, founded schools, 
and compicred the cathedrals of Speyer, Mainz, and U'orms. But he was no 
saint pledged to eternal peace. He warred with Hungary till it recognized 
him as its feudal suzerain. He deposed three rival claimants ro the papacy, and 
appointed two successive popes. In all Europe no other power equaled his. In 
the end he pushed his authority to an extreme that aroused opposition among 
both the prelates and the dukes, but he died before the stomi, and bequeathed 
to Henry H' a hostile papacy and a troubled realm. 

I lcnrv W'as four when crowned king at Aachen, six at his father’s death. 
Mis mother and two archbishops served as regents till 1065; then the fifteen- 
vear-old boy was declared of age, and found himself vested with an imperial 
pow'cr that must have turned any youthful head. He came naturally to be¬ 
lieve in abwjiutc monarchy, and sought to rule accordingly; soon he was at 
odds or war with one or another of the great nobles who had in his helpless¬ 
ness almost dismembered his realm. The Saxons resented the taxes laid upon 
them, and refused to restore the crowm lands that he claimed; for fifteen years 
(1072-88) he fought an interminent war with them; when he defeated th^ 
in 1075 he compelled their whole force, including its proudest nobles and its 
martial bishops, to w'alk disarmed and barefoot bctw'een the files »f his army, 
and lav their act »f surrender at his feer. In that same year Pope Gregory VH 
issued'a decree against lav investimre-the appointment of bishops or abbots 
by hvmen. Henry, standing on the precedents of a centui)*, never doubted 
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his righr to make such appointnicots; he fought Gregory for ten years in 
diplomacy and war, and JJteially co the death, in one of the bitterest con£icts 
in medieval hisrory.The rel>ellioiis nobles of Ccmiany took advantage of the 
quarrel to strengthen their feudal power, and the humiliated Saxons renewed 
their revolt. Henry's sons joined the opposition; and in 1098 the Diet of .Mainz 
declared Henry V king. The son took the father prisoner, and compelled him 
CO abdicate {1105); the father escaped, and was forming a new army when 
he died at Liege, in the fifty-seventh year of his age (1106). Pope Paschal II 
could not grant Christian burial to an unrepentant excommunicate; but the 
people of Liege, defying Pope and King, gave Henry IV’’ a royal funeral, and 
buried him in rheir cathedral. 


2 . Gemian Ck*Ui^thn; ^66-i to6 

'Flirough these five centuries the labor of men and women tilling the soil 
and rearing children conquered Germany for civili/arion. The forests were 
fearfully immense, harbored wild animals, impeded communication and 
unity; nameless heroes of the woodland felled the trees—perhaps too reck¬ 
lessly. in Saxony the struggle against the self-regenerating forest and the 
infectious marsh went on for a thousand years, and only the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury gave man the victory. Cencrathm after generation the hardy, hearty 
peasants pushed back the be'.ists and the wilderness, tamed the land wth 
mattock and plow, planted fruit trees, herded flocks, tended vines, and con¬ 
soled their loneliness u-ith love and prayer, flowers and music and beer. 
Miners dug salt, iron, copper, lead, and silver from the earth; manorial, 
monastic, and domestic handicraft wedded Roman to German skills; trade 
flowed ever more busily over the rivers and into the North and Baltic Seas. 
At last the great campaign was won; barbarism sdll lurked in the laws and the 
blood; but the gap had been spanned between the tribal chaos of the fifth 
centujy and the Ortonian renaissance of the tenth. From 955 to 1075 Ger¬ 
many the most prosperous country in Europe, rivaled only by that 
northern Italy which had received law and order from German l^gs. Old 
Roman towns like Trier. Main/, and Cologne carried on; new cities grew 
around the episcopal seats at Speyer, Magdeburg, and Wonns, .About 1050 
wc begin to hear of Nuremberg. 

The Church u'as the educator, as well as tlie administrator, of Gerniany in 
this age. Monastic scliools-really colleges-we re opened at Fulda, Tegemsee, 
Reichenau, Gandcrshcinu Hlldesheim, and Lorsch. Rabanus .Maurus (776?- 
856), after setidying under Alcuin at Tours, became abbot of the great 
monasteiy* at t‘ulda in Prussia, and made its school famous throughout Eu¬ 
rope as the mother of scholars and of twenty-two affiliated institutions. He 
extended the curriculum to include many sciences, and reproved the super- 
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stitiorts that aiicribeJ miural events to occult powers.'^ The library at Fulda 
grew to be one of the largest in Europe; to it we owe Suetonius, Tacitus, and 
Ammianus .Marccllinus. An imccrKUn tradirion attrihutes to Rahanus the 
majestic hymn, Vem Creator Spirhtit, « hich is sung at the consecration of 
popes, bishops, pricings,^'’ St. Bruno, who was both the Duke of Lorraine and 
the Archbishop of Cologne, and became imperial cliancellor under Otto the 
Great, opened a school in the royal palace to train ait administrative class; he 
brought schtjlars and books from Byzantium and Italy, and himself taught 
Cl reek and philosop hy. 

The Cennan language had as yet no literature; nearly all w riting was done 
hy clerics, and in Larin. The greatest German poet of the age was W'alafrid 
Strabo (809-49), a Swabian monk at Reichenau. For a time he was tutor to 
Charles the Bald in the palace of Louis the Pious at Aachen; he found an 
enlightened patron in LouLs' wife, the beautiful and ambitious Judith, Re¬ 
turning to Reichenau as its abbot, he gave himself to religion, poetry, and 
gardening; and in a delightful piwm De etiintra hortonwi—Oti the Care of 
Gardens—he described one by one the licrbs and flowers that he tended so 
fondly. 

His greatest rival in the literature of Germany in these centuries w'as a nun, 
Hroswitha was only one of many German women w ho in this age were dis¬ 
tinguished for culture and refinement. Bom about 9^5, she entered the Bene¬ 
dictine convent at Crandersheim. The standard of instruction must have been 
higher than w'c should have expected, for Hroswitha became familiar with 
the poets of pagan Rome, and learned to w rite Latin fluently. She composed 
stuue lives of saints in Latin hexameters, and a minor epic about Otto the 
Great, But the works that make her memorable are six Latin prose comedies 
in the manner of Terence. Her purpose, she tells us, was ‘"to make the small 
talent vouchsafed her by Heiwcn give forth, under the hammer of devotion, 
a faint sound to the praise of God.”*^^ She mourns the pagan indecency of 
Larin comedy, and proposes to offer a Christian substitute; but even her plays 
turn on a profane love that hardly conceals a warm undercurrent of physical 
desire. In the best of her brief drajuxs, AlrrahiPn, a Christian anchorite leaves 
his hermitage to care for an orphaned niece. She elopes with a seducer, is soon 
deserted, and becomes a prostitute. .Abraham traces her, disguises himself, 
and enters her cliamber. When she kisses him she recognizes him, and recoils 
in shame. In a tender and poetic colloquy he persuades her to abandon her 
life of sin, and return to their home. AVe do nor know whether these dramatic 
sketches w'crc ever performed. The modern drama developed not out of such 
echoes of Terence, but out of the ccrcmcmies and “mysreties’" of the Church, 
crossed vv-ith the farces of wandering mimes. 

As the Church gave a home to poetry, drama, and historiography, so she 
provided subjects and funds for art. German monks, stirred by Bv^tantine and 
CaR>lingian examples, and helped by the patronage of German princesses, 
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produced in this age a hundred iUuminated manuscripcs of high excellence. 
Bemevvald, Bishop of Hildeshcim from 993 to t022, was almost a summary of 
the culture of his age; a pinter, a calligrapher, a mctalworiser, a mosaicist, ao 
administrator, a saint, lie made his city an art center by assembling artists of 
diverse provenance and skills; with their help, but also with his own hands, he 
fashioned jeweled crosses, gold and silver candlesticks chased with animal 
and floral forms, and a chalice set with antique gems, one of which repre¬ 
sented the three Graces in their wonted nudity.®* The famous bronze doors 
which his artists made for his cathedral were the first hisroriared metal doors 
of the Middle Ages to be solidly cast instead of being composed of flat panels 
affixed to wood. Domestic architecture showed no signs yet of the lovely 
forms that would grace German cities in the Renaissance; but church archi¬ 
tecture now graduated from wood to stone, imported from Lombardy 
Romanesque ideas of transept, choir, apse, and cowers, and began the cathe¬ 
drals of Hildesheim, Lorsch, Worms, Mainz, Trier, Speyer, and Cologne. 
Foreign critics complained of flat timbered ceilings and e.\ces5ive external 
decoration in this '^Rhenish Romanesque**; but these churches well expressed 
the solid strength of the German character, and the spirit of an age labori¬ 
ously struggling up to civilization. 
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I. ST, BENEDICT J t‘. 480-54J 

T he year 5;9, which saw the closing of the Athenian schools of phi- 
losophy, saw also the opening of Monte Cissino, the most famous mon¬ 
astery in Latin Christendom. Its founder, Benedict of Nursta, was bom at 
Spoleto, apparently of the dying Romati aristocracy. Sent to Rome for an 
edticadon, he was scandalized by the sexual license there, or, some say, he 
loved and lost.' Ac the age of fifteen he fled to a remote spot five miles from 
Subiaco, in the Sabine hills; made his cell in a cave at the foot of a precipice; 
and lived there for some years as a solitar)' monk. The Dintogaes of Pope 
Gregory 1 tel] how Benedict fought valiantly to forget the woman 

the memory of whom the wicked spirit put into his mind, and by that 
memory so mighdiy inflamed with concupiscence the soul of God’s 
servant... that, almost overcome vith pleasure, he was of 3 mind to 
forsake the wilderness. But suddenly, assisted by God's grace, he came 
CO himself; and seeing many thick briers and nettle bushes growing 
hard by, off he cast his apparel, and threw himself ititci the midst of 
them, and there wallowed so long that when he rose op all his flesh 
was pitifully tom; and soi by the wounds of his body he cured the 
wounds of his souL® 

After he had lived there for some years, and his steadfastness had won him 
fame, he was importuned by the monks of a nearby monastery to be their 
abbot. He warned them that his rule would be severe; they persisted, and he 
went with them; after a few months of his stem regimen they put poison in 
his wine. He resumed his solitary life; but young devotees came to live near 
him and solicit his guidance; fathers brought their sons, even from Rome, to 
be caught by him; by 510 twelve little monasteries, each with twelve monks, 
had risen round his cave. When of even these monks many found his rule too 
strict, he removed with the most ardent of his followers to Monte Cassmo, a 
hill (715 feet above sea level, overlooking the ancient town of Ca.sinum, forty 
miles northwest of Capua, 1 here he demolished a pagan temple, founded (c. 
519) a monastery, and fnrmukccd that Benedicdnc Rule which was to guide 
most monasteries in the West. 
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The monks of Italy und France had erred in imlradng the solitary asced- 
cism of the East; both the climate and the active spirit of Western Europe 
made such a regimen disco uragingly difficult, and led to many relapses. 
Benedict did not criticize the anchorites, nor condemn asceticism, but he 
thought it wUcr to make asceticism communal, not individual; there should 
be no show or rivalry in it; at even' step it was to be under an abbot's control, 
and stop short or injur)' to health or mind. 

Hitherto, in the West, no vows had been demanded of those who entered 
the monastic life. Benedict felt that the aspirant should ser\“c a novitiate, and 
leam by experience the austerities to be required of him; only after such a 
trial inighr he cake the vows. Then, if he still wished, he was to pledge him¬ 
self, in writing, to “the perpetuity of his stay, the reformation of his manners, 
and obedience”; and this vow, signed and wimessed, was to be laid upon the 
altar by the novice himself in a solemn ritual. Thereafter the monk must not 
leave the monastery without the abbot's permission. The abbor was to be 
chosen by the monks, and was to consult them on all matters of importance; 
but the final decision was to rest with him, and they were to obev him in 
silence and humillt)'. They wxre to speak only w-hen necessary; they were 
not to jest or laugh huidly; they were to walk with their eves on the ground. 
They w'ere to own nothing, “neither a book, nor tablets, nor a pen-nothing 
at all..., All things shall be held in common.”* Conditions of previous wealth 
or slavery were to be ignored and forgotten. The abbot 


shall make no distincoon of persons in the monaster^'..., freeborn 
titan shall nor be preferred to one coining from ser\'itude, unless there 
be sfiiiie other and reasonable cause. For whether we are bond or free, 
we are all one in Christ. .. , God is no respecter of persons.* 

Alms and hospitality were to he given within the means of the nionasterv. to 
all who asked for it. “All guests who come shall be received as though they 
were Christ.” * 

Every monk must work-in the fields or shops of the monasterv, in the 

kitchen, about the house, copy ing manuscripts-Nothing was to be eaten 

till noon, and in Lent not till sundown, From iiiid-Scptcmlierto Eiastcr there 
was to be but one meal a day ; in the summer months, two, for then the days 
were long. Wine was allowed, but no flesh of any four-footed beast. Work 
or sleep was to be frequently interrupted with communal pray er. Influenced 
by Eastern exeiiiplare, Benedict divided the tlay into “canonical tiours”— 
hours of pra)'cr as csiabILshcd by canon or rule. l*he monks were to rise at 
two A.AI., repair to the chapel, and recite or sing “noctums”—scriptural 
readings, pra)‘crs, and psalnis; at dawn they gathered for “matins” or 
“lauds”; at sL\ for “prime”-the fifst hour; at nine for “tierce'—the third; at 
noon for “sext”—the sixth; at three for “none”—the ninth; at sunset for ves- 
pcrs-thc evening hour; at bedtime for “compline'’-the completion. Bedtime 
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was nightfall; the monks alniost dispensed with artiheial light, 1 hey slept in 
their clothes, and seldom bathed.* 

To these specific regulations IJencdict added some general counsels of 
Christian perfection; 

I, In the first place, to Im'c the I.ord Gitd with the whole heart, 
the whole soul, the whole strength, i, Then one’s neighbor os oneself, 
j. Then not to kill,,, nor commit adultery.,. nor steal.,, nor covet 
.., nor bear false witness.,., 8, To hontjr all men.... 11. To chasten 
the bodv, ... jj. To lore fasting. 14, To relieve the poor. 15. To 

clothe the naked, irt. To visit the sick-30, Not to do injuries, and 

to bear them patieniiy. ... 31. To love one’s enemies.., . 5 j. Not to 
be fond of much talking,.,. 6!. Not to desire to be called a ssinc.., 
but to be one.... 7?, After a disagreement to be reconciled before 
the e;oiiig down of the sun. 7a, And never to despair of the mercy 
of God.’ 

In an age of war and chaos, of doubt and wandering, the Benedictine mon¬ 
astery was a heal in? rcfu£rc. It took dispossessed or ruined peasants, students 
I tinging for some quiet retreat, men weary of the strife and tumult of the 
world,"and said to them: “Give up your pride and freedom, and find here 
security and peace.” No wonder a hundred similar Benedictine monasteries 
rose throughout Europe, each independent of the rest, all subject only to the 
pope, set^dng as coinmunlstlcr isles in a raging individualistic sea. The Bene¬ 
dictine Rule and order proved to be among the most enduring creations of 
medieval man. i\ lonte C^ino itself is a symbol of that permanence. Lombard 
barbarians sacked it in 589; the Lombards retired; the monks returned. The 
Saracens destroyed it in 8S4; the monks rebuilt it; eanhquakc ruined it in 
1349; the monks restored it; French soldier^'' pillaged it in 1799; the shells 
and bombs of the Second \’\’orld War leveled it to the ground in 1944. Today 
(1948) the monks of St. Benedict, with their own hands, are building it once 
niore. Succha vireyciti cur dowm, it blooms again. 


n. GREGORY THE GREAT: 54O?-604 

While Benedict and hLs monks peacefully worked and prayed at iMonte 
Cassino.the Gothic War (536-53) passed up and down Italy like □ withering 
flame. leaving disorder and povery in its wake. Urban economy was in 
chaos. Political irusticucions lay in ruins; in Rome no secular authority sur¬ 
vived except that of imperial legates weakly supported by unpaid and dis¬ 
tant troops, In this collajise of worldly powers the sunival of ecclesiastical 
orsani/ation appeared even to the emperors as the salvation of the state. In 
534 JusTinian prttmulgared a decree requiring that “fit and proper persons, 
able to administer the local government, be chosen as governors of the prov- 
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inces by the bish&ps and chie^ personi of each province.” ‘ But Jusciniao's 
corpse was hardly cold when the Lombard invasion (568) subjected north¬ 
ern Italy again to barbarism anil Arbnisin, and threatened the whole struc¬ 
ture and leadership of the Church in Italy. The crids called forth a man, and 
histot)' once more testified to the influence of genius. 

Gregory u‘as bom at Rome tlirce years before Benedict's death. He came 
of an ancient senatorial family, and his youth was spent in a handsome palace 
on the Caelian Hill. On the death of his father he fell heir to a large fortune, 
ble rose rapidly in the ordo h&a&nm}^ or sequence of political plums; at 
thirty-three he was prefect—as we should say, mayor—of Rome, Bur he had 
no taste for politics. Having finished his year of office, and apparently con¬ 
vinced bv the condition of Italy that the ever-heralded end of the world was 

r ■■ 

at hand.^ he used the greater part of his fortune to found seven monasteries, 
distrlbuicd the rest in alms to the poor, laid aside a!) vestiges of his rank, 
turned his palace into the monastery' of St. Andrew, and became Its first 
monk. He subjected himself to extreme asceticism, lived for the most part on 
raw vegetables and fruits, and fasted so often that when Holy Saturday came, 
on which fasting was pre-eminently enjoined, it seemed that another day of 
abstinence would kill him. Yet the three years that he spent in the monastery 
were alway's recalled by him as the happiest of his life. 

Out of this peace he was drawn to serve Pope Benedict I as “seventh dea¬ 
con*'; and in 579 hewassentby Pope Pclagius H as ambassador to the imperial 
court at Conshuidnople. Amid the wiles of tliplomacy- and the pomp of pal¬ 
aces he continued to live like a monk in habit, diet, and prayer; nevertheless 
he gained some helpful experience of the wtjrld and its chicanery. In 586 he 
was recalled to liome, and became Abbot of St. .Andrew's. In 590 a terrible 
bubonic plague decimated the population of Rome; Pelagius himself was a 
vicrim; and at once the clergy and people of the cin,- chose Gregory to suc¬ 
ceed him. Gregory was loath to leave his monastery, and wTotc to the Greek 
emperor asking him to refuse conhniiatiDii of the election; the city prefect 
intercepted the letter; and as Gregory was prepring flight he was seized 
and brought by force to St. Peter’s, and there was consecrated Pope; or so W'C 
arc told by anodicr Gregory.” 

He was now lift%', and already bald, with large head, dark complexion, 
aquiline nose, sparse and tawny beard; a man of strong feeling and gentle 
speech, of iinprial purposes and simple sentiment. Austerities and responsi¬ 
bilities had mined his health; he suffered from Indigestion, slow fever, and 
gout. In the ppal place he liwd as he had in the monastery—dressed in a 
monk’s coarse robe, eating the cheapest ftKids, sharing a coiiunon life with 
the monks and priests who aided him.” Usually absortwid in problems of re¬ 
ligion and the staie, he could unbend into wtirds and deeds of paternal affec¬ 
tion. A wandering minstrel ajipcared at the gate of the palace with organ and 
monkey; Gregory bade the man enter, and gave him food and drink.” In- 
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srcsd of spending the revenues of the Church in building new cdific^ he 
used them in charity, in gifts to religious institutions throughout Cliristen- 
doni, and in redeeming captives of war. To every poor family in Rome he 
disrributed monthly a portion of corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, nsh, 
meat, clothing, and money; and every day his agents brought cooked pro¬ 
visions to the sick or infirm. His letters, stem to negli^nt ecclesiastics or to 
political potentates, arc jewels of sympathy to ^rsons in distress; to a peasant 
exploited on Church lands to a slave girl wishing to take the veil, to a noble 
lady worried about her sins. In his conception the priest was literally a pastor, 
a shepherd caring for his ilock,and the good Pope had every' right to convpose 
his Liber pastaralij at me (590), a manual of advice to bishops, which became 
a Christian classic. Though ahvays ailing and prematurely old, he spent him¬ 
self in ecclesiastical administration, papal politics, agricultural managemcnr, 
military strategy, theolt^cal treatises, mystic ecstasies, and a solicitous con¬ 
cern with a thousand details of human life. He chastened the pride of his of¬ 
fice with the humility of his creed; he called himself, in the first of hLs extant 
epistles, servue servoruin Dei "servant of the servants of God"; and the 
greatest popes have accepted the noble phrase. 

His administration of the Church was marked by economic wisdom and 
stem reform. He struggled to suppress simony and concubinage in the dc^y, 
He restored discipline in the Latin monasteries, and regulated their relations 
with the secular clergy and the pope. He improved the canon of the Mass, 
and perhaps contributed to the development of “Gregorian chant. He 
checked exploitation on the papal estates, advanced money to tenant farmers, 
and charged no Interest, But he collected due revenues promptly, slyly 
offered rent reducrions to converted Jews, and received, for the Clxurch, 
legacies of land from barons frightened by his sermons on the approaching 
end of the world. 

Meanwliile he met the ablest rulers of his day in political duels, won often, 
sometimes lost, but in the end left the power and prestige of rixe papacy, and 
the “Patrimony of Peter" <i.c.. the Papal States in central Italy) unmeixsely 
extended and enhanced. He formally' acknowledged, but in practice largely 
ignored, the sovereignty of the Eastern cjnperor. hetx the duke of Spoleto, 
at war with the Imperial exarch of Ravenna, threatened Rome, Gregory 
sitmed a peace woth the duke without consulting the c.xarch or the cm^ror. 
When the Lombards besieged Rome Gregory shared in organizing defense. 

Me mourned every minute given to earthly concerns, and apologized to his 
congregation for his inability to preach comforting sermotxs amid the 
worldly cares tiiat troubled his nxind. In the few years of peace allowed htiix 
he turned happdy to the task of spreading the Gospel through Europe. He 
brought the rebellious bishops of [.oiubardy to submission, restored onho- 
dox Catholicism in Africa, received the conversion of .\rian Spain, and won 
England with forty monks. While Abbot of St. Andrew s he had seen some 
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Engluih cajjlives exposed for sale in a slave marker at Rome; he was struck, 
says the patriotic Bede, by their 

white skin and coiody cfltmtcnance and hair of execUctit beauty. And 
beholding them awhile he demanded, as they say, out of what region 
or land they had been brought. And it was anst^'ered that they came 
from Britain, where such was the appearance of the inhabitants. 
Again, he asked whether the people of that island were Christian men 
... and answer u'as made that they w'cre payninis. Then this good 
man... “alas," quoth he, “it is a piteous case tliat the author of dark¬ 
ness possesseth such bright beautied people, and that men of such 
gracious nunvard sheen do bear a mind void of inward grace,” Again, 
therefore, he enquired tvhat was the name of that people, .Answer w’as 
gi^Ttn that they w'erc called Angles. Whereon he said, "Well are they 
so called, for they have an angefs face, and it is meet that such men 
were inheritors svith the angels in heaven." 

The story— TOO pretty to he credible—goes on to say that Grcgoiy asked and 
received of Pope Pelagius II pemiission ro kud some missionaries to lingland; 
that Gregory'starred out, but xvas halted by a locust dropping upon the page 
of Scripture that he was reading; ‘'locmtjV' he cried; “that nieansfoco rta”— 
stay in your place.’® Impressed soon afrertvard into the papacy, he did not 
forget England. In 596 he sent thither a mission under Augustine. Prior of 
Sr, Andrew’s. Arrived in Gaul, the monks were turned back by Frank stories 
of Saxon savagery; those “angels," they were informed, “were wild beasts 
who preferred killing to caring, thirsted for human blood, and liked Christian 
blood best of all. Augustine returned to Rome with these reports, but 
Gregory reproved and encouraged him, and sent liim back to acctimplish 
peaceably in two years what Rome had transiently achieved by ninety years 
of war. 

Cregorv' was not a philosopher-theologian like the great .Augustine, nor a 
master of style like the brilliant Jerome; but his writings so deeply influenced 
and expressed the medieval njind that beside him .Augustine and Jerome seem 
classical. \ Ic left behind him books of ptjpular theology sti rich in nemseniw 
that one wonders w hether the great administrator liclicvcd what he wrote, 
or merely wtotc w'hat he thought it well for simple and sinful souls to be¬ 
lieve. His biography of Benedict is the most pleasing of these books—a 
charming idyl of reverence, with no pretense rn critical sifting of legend 
from fact. His 800 letters are his best literary legacy; here this varied man 
reveals himself in a hundred plvises, and gives unconsclou.sly an intimate pic¬ 
ture of his mind and times, I lls t)iatogii^)' were loved by the people because 
they offered ils history the most iimui'ing tales of the visions, prophecies, and 
miracles of Italy’s holy tneu, (icte the reader learned of inassit'e biiuiders 
moved by prayer, of a saint who could make hiiiLSelf invisible, of poisons 
rendered hannicss by the sign of the cross, of provisions miraculously sup- 
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plied and increased, of the sick made whnlc and the dead restored to life. The 
power of relics ran through these dialogues, bur none more marvelous than 
the chains that were beiic\'ed to have bound Peter and Paul; Gregory'cher¬ 
ished these with adoration; he sent filings from thciu as presents to hisfriciKls; 
and with one such offering he «'roie to a sulTercr from ailing ey^csight: “Let 
these be continually applied ro your eyes, for many miracles have been 
wrought by this same gift.” '* The Christianity of the masses had captured 
the mind or pen of the great Pope, 

Mis deeper venture into theology' ri>f>k the form of the ittoTcfia ^a 

six-volume commentary on the Book of Job, Me rakes the drama as literal 
hisrorv in every line; but abo he seelfs in every line an allcgtuical tm s\'m- 
bolical significance, and ends by' finding in job the full Augvistinian theology. 
The Bible is in every sense the word o? God; it is a complete sy'stem of wis¬ 
dom and beauty in itself; and no man should waste his time and debase his 
iiiiirals bv rcadinsj the pagan classics. However, the Bible is occasionally 
obscure, and k often couched in popular or picrorial language; it needs care¬ 
ful interpretation by trained minds; and the Church, as custodian of sacred 
tradition, is the only proper interpreter. Individual reason is a weak and di¬ 
visive Instrumenr, not designed to deal w ith supcrsensiial realities; and “when 
the intellect seeks to understand beyond its powers, it loses even that which 
it understood.’' God Ls beyond our understanding; we can only say w hat He 
is not. not what He is, “allnost every thing that is said of God is unworthy, 
for the very' reason that it is capable of being said. ’”*1 Icncc Gregory makes 
no formal attempt'to prove the existence of God- But, he argues, we can 
adumbrate 1 lini by considering the human soult is it not the living force and 
guide of the body? “Aliiny of our time, says Gregory', ,,. hav c often seen 
souls departing from the body.” The tragedy of man is that by origin^ sin 
his nature is corrupt, and inclines him to wickedness; and this basic spiritual 
malformation is transmitted from parent ro child through sexual procreation. 
Left to himself, man w ould heap sin upon sin. and richly deserve everlasting 
damnation. Hell is no mere phrase; it is a dark and bottomless subterranean 
abyss created from the beginning of the world; it is an inextinguishable fire, 
corporeal and yctable to sear soul as well as flesh; it is eternal, and yet it never 
destroys the damned, or lessens their sensitivity to pain. And to each mo¬ 
ment of pain is added the terror of expected pain, the horror of witnessing 
the tortures of loved ones also damned, the despair of ever being released, or 
allow'td rhe blessing of annihilation."^ In a softer moexi Gregory developed 
Au<»ustinc*s doctrine of a purgatory in which the dead w'ould complete their 
atonement for forgiven sins. And like Augustine, Gregory comforted thwe 
whom he h;id terrified by reminding them of the gift of God s grace, the in¬ 
tercession of the saints, the fruits of Christ's sacrifice, the mysterious saving 

effect of siicranicnts available to ill Christbn penicellos. 

Perhaps (jtt^oty'% theology reflected his health as well as the frightening 
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chaos of his time. ‘Tn eleven months,” he wrote in 599, “I have lureJy been 
able to leave my bed. I ani so tormented with gout and painful anxieties 
that,., every day 1 look for the relief of death.*' And in 600: "For nearly 
two years I have been confined to nty couch, so afflicted unth pain that even 
on festivals 1 can hardly get up for three hours to celebrate .Mass. I am dally 
at the pomt of death, and daily being driven back from it.” And In 6tn: "It is 
long since I have been able to leave my couch. I look longingly for death.” *' 
It came in 604. 

He dominated the end of the sixth century as justiiuan had dominated its 
beginning; and his cfFect on religion was exceeded in this epoch only by that 
of Mohammed. He was not a learned man, nor a profound theologian; but 
because of his simplicity he influenced the people more deeply than the 
Augtistine whose lead he followed uath engaging humility. In mind he was 
the first completely medieval man.“ While his hand managed a scattered em- 
pire, his thought du'clt on the corruption of human nature, the temp cations 
of ubiquitous devils, and the approaching end of the world. He preached 
with power that religion of terror which was to darken men's minds for cen¬ 
turies; he accepted all the miracles of popular legend, all the magical efficacy 
of relics, images, and fommlas; he lived in a world haunted with angels, 
demons, wizards, and ghosts. Ail sense of a rational order in the universe had 
departed from him; it was a world itv W'hich science w'as impossible, and only 
a fearful faith remained. The next seven centuries would accept this the¬ 
ology; the great Scholastics would toil to give it the form of reason; it would 
constitute the tragic background of The Dkine Comedy, 

Bur this same man, superstitious and credulous, physically shattered wnth 
a terrified piety', was in w'iil and action a Roman of the ancient cast, tenacious 
of purpose, stem of judgment, prudent and practical, in love with discipline 
and law. He gave a law to monasticism, as Benedict had given it a rule; he 
built die temporal power of the papacy', freed it from imperial domination, 
and administered it u'ith such wisdom and integrity that men w'ould look to 
the papacy as a rock of refuge through tempestuous centuries. His grateful 
successors canonized him, and an admiring posterity called him Gregory the 
Great. 


Ill, PAPAL poi-iTics: 604-8^7 

His early successors found it hard to live up to his height of virtue or power. 
For the most part they accepted domination by exarch'or emperor, and were 
repeatedly humiliated in their efforts to resbt. The Emperor flcraelius, anxious 
to unify his rescued realm, sought to reconcile the Monophysitc East-which 
held that there was bur one nature in Chnst-with the orthodox West, which 
distinguished two; hLs numifesto, Ektheds {6j8), proposed an agreement through 
the doctrine of monothelism.^that there was bur one will in Christ. Pope Ho- 
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norius 1 :jgRed, adding that chc questiDn of one or two wilk was '"a point which 
I leave to gramfrarians as a matrer of very little importance"'! bur tlic theolo¬ 
gians of the West denounced his compliance. When the Emperor Consmns LL 
issued a proebmarioo ((548) favoring monochclisifi. Pope Martin I rejected it. 
Constans ordered the exarch of Ravenna to arrest him and bring him to Con- 
stantinople; refusing to yield, the Pope was banished to the Crimea, where he 
died (655). ITie Sixth Ecumenical Council meeting at Consrantinople in 680. 
repudiated nionothelism, and condemned Pope Honorius* post Tn&rtem^ 3$ '"a 
favorer of heretics/' ** The Iiastern Church, chastened by the loss of Monophy- 
site Syria and Eg)^pr to the Moslems, concurred in the decisiofi, and theological 
peace hovered for a moment over East and West* 

But the repeated humiliattnns of the papaev hv the Eastem emperors, the 
weakening of Bv?-anriuin hv Moslem expansion in Asia, Africa^ and Spain, by 
.\IosIcm control of the Aledirerranean, and by the inabihu^ of Ginsrandnople or 
Ravenna to pnitecE the papal estates in tralv from Lombard assaults, drove the 
popes to turn from the declining Empire and seek aid from the rising Franks, 
Pope Stephen 11 (752-7). fearful chat a Loiiihard capture of Rome would reduce 
the papacy to a local bishopric donimated by Lombard kings, appealed to the 
Emperor Cnnstantine no help came thence; and the Pope, in a irifivc fraught 
with political consequences, nimed to the Franks. Pepin the Short came, subdued 
the Lombards, and enriched the papacy ^ ich the ‘^Donation of Pepin," givbg 
it all central Italy (7v^O; so was cstablbihcd the temporaJ pow er of the p>pes. This 
brill fane pa pi diplomacv culminated in the coronation of Chariemagne by I^eo 
III (8oo)! thereafter no man could be an ^icccptcd emperor in the West w ithout 
anointniem: by a ppe. The hara^-ised bishopric of Gregory I had become one 
of the gnratesc powers in Europe. When Charlemagne died (814), the domination 
of the Church by the Frank state was reversed; step by step the clergy of France 
subordinated its kings; and n hiie the empire of Otarleniagne collapsed, the au- 
thorirv and influence of the Church increased. 

At first it was the episcopacy that profited most from the weakness and quar¬ 
rels of the French and Gentian kings, in Germany the arch bishops, allied with 
the kings, enjoyed over propern , bkhop^t, and priests a feudal pwerthat paid 
only Up seirict to the popes. Apparetttlv it was the resentment of the German 
bishops, irked by this archiepjscopaJ aiitocrac\% that genenired the "'False Decre¬ 
tals”; this cdllection* which would Liter fortify the ppaev, aimed first of all to 
establish the right of bishops to appeal from their metropolitans ro eIic pops. 
We do not know the date or provenance of chese I>ecrctals; probably they were 
put to£Tethcr3t Metz about 841. The author was a French cleric who called him¬ 
self Tskloras ASeronor. !t w^s an ingenious coiiipilarion. Along with a mass of 
authenric decrees by councils or popes^ it included decrees and letters that it 
artribured to pontiffs from Clement 1 (91-100) to Mclchiadcs <^11-14)* The^ 
early documents were designed to show diat by the oldest traditions and practice 
of the Church no bishop mighr be deposed, no Chtirch council mighr be con¬ 
vened, and no major issue might be decided, without the consent of the 
Even the early pontiffs^ b)^ these evidences, had ebbned absolute and univer^l 
authority' as vkars of Christ on earth. Pope Sylvester I (3M“35) represented 
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as having rtctivcdi. in the ''Donation of Constantine^" full sccubr as well as re¬ 
ligious authurity over all western Europe; con^cjuently the “Donation of Pepin^* 
was but a hairing restoration of stolen property'; snd the repudiation of Byzandne 
suzerainty by the pope in crowning Charlemagne appeared as the long-delayed 
rcasserdon of a right derived from the founder of the Eastern Empire himself. 
Unfortunately, many of tlic unauthentic documents quoted Scripture in the 
transladon of Sr. Jerome, who was born nrenty-sk years after the death of 
Melchiades, The forgery would have been evident to any go<jd scholar, but 
scholarship \y^s at low ebb in the ninth and tenth centuries. The fact chat nioit 
of the claims ascribed by the Decretals to the early biihops of Rome had been 
made by one or another of the larer pontiffs disanned criticism; and for eight 
cenmries the popes assumed the authenticity of these documents, and used them 
to prop their policies.* 

By a happv coincidence the “False Decretals"' appeared shortly before the 
election of one of the most commanding figures in papal histnrv. Nicholas I 
(BjS-67) had received an cxceprionally thorough education in the law and tra¬ 
ditions of the Church, and had been apprenticed to his high office by being a 
favored aide of several popes. He equaled the great Gregory s (1 and V^l) in 
strength of wiU, and surpassed them in rhe extent and success of his claiim. Start- 
i[ig from premises then accepted fay all Christians—chat the Son of God had 
founded the Church by making Peter her first head, and chat the bishops of Rome 
inherited their power from Peter in direct line—Nicholas rtasoiiabls^ concluded 
that the pope, as God"s representative on earth, should enjoy a suzerain authority 
over all Christians—rulers as wdl as subjects—at least in matters of faith and 
morals. Nicholas eloquently expounded this simple argument, and no one in 
Larin Christendom dared concradict it. Kings and archhbhops could only hope 
that he would not take it ton seriously. 

They xverc disappointed. When Lothairc 11 , King of Lorraine, wished to 
divorce his Queen Theueberga and marry his mistress Waldrada* the chief pteb 
arcs of his kingdom granted his xvish (Sdz), Theutberga appealed to Nichulas, 
who sent legates to Metz to examine rhe matter; Loihaire bribed the legates to 
confirm the divorce; die archbishops of Trier and Cologne brought this decision 
CO rhe Pope; Nicholas discovered rhe fraud, excotumunicated the archbbhop. 
and ordered Lothsire tn dismiss his mistress and take back his wife. I.othaire re¬ 
fused, and marched with an army against Rome. Nicholas remained for fort\- 
eight hours in St. Perers in fasting and prayer; Loilmirc lost courage, afid sub- 
mirred to the Popes comniands. 

Hincmar, .■\rchbishop of Reims, and the greatest prehte in I.a tin Europe jfter 
the Pope himself, dismissed a bishop, Rathcrad, \vho appealed to Nicholas (H6 j). 
Ha^nng reviewed the case, Nicholas ordered Ratherad reinstated; when Hincmar 
hesitated, the Pope threatened to lay an interdict—3 suijicnsion of all church serv- 
ices-tipon his province; Hincmar fmned and yielded. To kings as well as prelates 
Nicholas w rote as one having supreme authorin, and only Phutius of Constanti¬ 
nople dared gainsay him. In nearly cverj^ case later dcvetopnients shoxved the 

• Lotciuo Villa, in 34^”- d*rfinFrelv c^^rr^il the frurds in ilic *'FjJsc Decretals' that al* 
pirdcs iioiv agree ilut iIm; disputed ducujiiciua ate 
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Pope to have been on the side of justice; and hk stem defense of morality was 
a lamp and rower in a decadent age- \^''hefi he died, the power of the papacy was 
acknowledged more widely than ever before. 


IV. THF, CREEK CHURCH: 566-898 

The patriarchs of the Eastern Church could not admit the overriding 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome for a simple reason; they had long since 
been subordinated to the Greek emperors, and these would not till 871 aban¬ 
don their claim to sovcreigivty over Rome and its popes. The patriarchs 
occasionally criticiitcd, disobeyed, even denounced, the emperors; hut they 
were appointed and deposed by the emperors, who called ecclesiastical coun¬ 
cils, regtilared church affaire by state law% and published their theological 
opinions and directives to the ecclesiastical world. The only checks on the 
religious autocracy of the emperor in Kastem Christendom were the power of 
the monks, tlic longue of the patriarch, and the vow taken by the emperor, 
at his coronation by the patriarch, that he would introduce no novelty into 
the Church. 

Constantinople—indeed all the Greek Itast—%vas now dotted with monas¬ 
teries and nunneries in far greater number than in the West. The monadic 
pitssion captured suiTic of the Bw^-iintine emperors themselves: they lived like 
ascetics amid the luxury of the palace, heard Mass daily, ate abstemiously, and 
bemoaned rheir sins as sedulously as they committed them. The pictj' of em¬ 
perors and of the mortbimd rich enlarged and multiplied rhe monasteries w ith 
gifts and legacies; men and women of high rank, frightened by omens of 
death, sought admission to monasteries, and brought with them an ir^ratiai- 
ing w^ealth that would no longer be subject to taxation; others deeded some 
of their property to a monastery', \\'hich then paid them an annuity'. Many 
monasteries claimed to passess relics of revered saints; people credited the 
mtmks with control of the xvonder-working power of these relics, and offered 
their coins in the hope of making an unreasonable profit on their investments. 
A minority of the monks disgraced rheir faith with idleness, v'Cncry', faction, 
and greed; the majority w'ere reconciled to virtue and peace; altogether the 
monks enjoyed a popular veneration, a material wealth, and even a political 
influence that no emperor could ignore. *I heodore (759-826), .-Nbbot of the 
mona,sterv of Srudion in Constantinojile, was an exemplar of monastic piety 
and power. IXdicaied m the Church by his mother in his childhood, he ac¬ 
cepted the Chrisriiin mood so thoroughly that in bis mother s last illness he 
complimented her on her approaching death and glory. He drew up for his 
monks a code of lalmr, prayer, chastity', and mtcllcctual developmcnr that 
could spnd comparison writh that of Benedict in the M'est. 1 Tc defended the 
use of religious images, and boldly denied, before the Emperor Leo V , that 
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the seciiUr power had any jurisdiction over ecclesiastical afFairs. Four times 
he was banished for this intransigcaitce; but from his exile he continued to 
resist the Iconoclasts till his death. 

Differences of language, liturgy, and doctrine during these centuries drove 
Latin and Greek Qiristianity further and further apart, like a biological spe¬ 
cies divided in space and ^versified in time. Greek liturg)% ecclesiastical 
vestments, vessels, and ornaments were more complex, ornate, and airistically 
wrought than those of the West; the Greek cross had equal arms; the Greeks 
prayed standing, the Latins kneeling; the Greeks bapiiT’/cd by immersion, the 
Latins by aspersion; marriage was forbidden to Latin, permitted to Greek, 
priests; Latin priests shaved, Greek priesrs had contemplative beards. The 
Latin clergy specialized in {wlitics, the Greek in rheologv'; heresy almost al¬ 
ways rose in an Fast that had inherited the Greek passion for defining the 
infinite. From the old Gnostic heresies of Bardesanes in Syria, and perhaps 
from the westward movement of Manichcan ideas, there arose in Armenia, 
alKJut 660, a sect of Patilicians that took its name from St. Paul, rejected the 
Old Testament, the sacraments, the reverence paid to images, the symbolism 
of rlic cross. Like some advancing .pullulacion these groups and theories 
spread through the Near Lost into the Balkans, Italy, and France. They bore 
heroically the most merciless persecutions, and still survive as remnants in the 
.\iolokhani, the Khiysri,and the Dukhobors. 

The monorhelite controversy was more agitated by the emperors than by 
the people. And doubrle<» rlie people were not responsible for the filioqtte 
that so tragically advanced the schism of Greek from Latin Chrjstbnity. The 
Nicenc Creed had spoken of “rhe Holy Ghost, who proceederh from the 
Father "—pme procedit^ for 150 years this sufficed; but in 589 a church 
council at Toledo made the statement read ex patre plioque procedit—'*pro~ 
ceedeth from tlic Father and the Son”; this addition was accepted in 
and zealously adopted by Charlemagne. The Greek theologians protested 
that the Holy Ghost proceeded not from but through the Son. The popes 
held the balance patiently fora time, and not until rhe eleventh century wss 
the filioque officially entered into the Latin creed. 

Meanwhile a struggle of wills was added to the conflict of ideas. Among 
the monks who had fled from Iconoclastic oppression was Ignatius, son of the 
Emperor Michael I, In 840 the Empress Theodora recalled the monk, and 
made him patriarch. He wa.s a man of piety and courage; he denounced the 
prime minister Caesar Bardas, who had divorced his wife and lived wnth the 
widow of his son; and when Bardas persisted in incest Ignatius excluded him 
from the Church. Bardas banished Ignatius, and raised to the patriarchate the 
most accomplished scholar of the age {858). Phodus (820^-91) was a master 
0/ philology, oratory, science, and philosophy; liis lectures at the University 
of Cfin.stantinopIe had drawn to him a group of devoted students, to whom 
he opened his libraiy- and his home. Shortly before his promotion to the 
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parnarchul see he had completed an encyclopedic MyriabihliO’fi in 280 chap¬ 
ters, each of which reviewed atid sampled an important book; through this 
vast compilation many passages of classic literature were preserv'cd. His 
broad culture raised Photius above the fanaticism of the populace, which 
could iit»r understand why he remained on such g<K>d terms with the emir of 
Crete. His sudden elevation from layman to patriarch offended the clergy 
of Coostanrinoplci Ignatius refused to resign, and ap}x:aled to the bishop of 
Rome. Nidiolas 1 sent legates to Constantinople to inquire into the case; and 
in letters to the Emperor Michael III and Photius he laid down the principle 
that no ecclesiastical ntaiter of grave moment should be decided anjnsi'hcrc in 
Christendom without the consent of the pope. The Emperor called a church 
council, which ratified the appointment of Photius, and the Pope’s legates 
joined in the confirmation. When they returned to Rome Nicholas repudi¬ 
ated them as having exceeded their instructions; he ordered the Emperor to 
reinstate Ignatius; and when his command was ignored he excommunicated 
Photius (863). Bardas threatened co send an army to depose Nicholas; the 
Pope, in an eloquent reply, scornfully pointed to the Emperor s submission 
to the marauding Slavs and Saracens. 

irp have not invaded Crete; 'ue have not depopulated Sicily; 'U'e 
have not subdued Greece; 'icd' have not burned the churches in the 
vcr>* suburbs of Constannnople; yet while these pagias with impunity 
conquer, burn, and lay waste [your territories], wx, Catliolic Chris- ■ 
cians, arts menaced with the vain terror of your arms. Ve release 
Barabbas, and kill Christ.^ 

Photius and the Emperor called another church couned, which excommuni¬ 
cated the Pope (867), and denounced the “heresies” of the Roman Church- 
among them the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father <md the Son, 
the shaving of priestly beards, and the enforced celibacy of the elerg)'; “from 
this usage,” said Photius, “wx see in the West so many children who do not 
know their fathers.” 

While Greek messengers were bearing these pleasantries to Rome, the 
situation w-as suddenly changed (S67) by the accession of Basil I, who had 
murdered Caesar Bardas and had superintended the assassination of Michael 
in. Pliotius denounced the new Emperor as a murderer, and refused him the 
sacraments. Basil called a church council, which obediently depend, in¬ 
sulted, and banished Photius, and restored Ignatius. But when Ignatius soon 
thereafter died, Basil recalled Photius; a council reinstated him as patriarch; 
and {Nicholas I having died) Pope John VllI approved. The schism of East 
and West W'as for a moment postponed by the death of the protagonists. 
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V- THE CHRISTIAX CONQUEST OF EUROPE: 529-1054 

The mosT momentous event in the religious histor}' of these centuries was 
not the quarrel of the Greek with the Latin Church, but the rise of Islam as a 
challenge to Christianity in both East and \A^est. The religion of Christ had 
hardly consolidaced its victories over the pagan Empire and the heresies when 
suddenly its most fervid provinces were tom from it, and u'ithalarming ease, 
by a faith that scorned both the theology and the ethics of Christianity'. 
Patriarchs still sac, by Moslem tolerance, in the sees of Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria; but the Christian glory was departed from those regions; and 
vvhac Christianity remained in them was heretical and nationalist. x\rmcnia, 
Syria, and Egj'pr had set up church hierarchies quite independent of either 
Constantinople or Rome. Greece was saved to Christianity; there the monks 
triumphed over the philosophers, and the great monastery of the l loly Lavra, 
established on Mt, Athos in 96 j , rivaled the majesty of die Parthenon, which 
had become a Christian church. Africa still had many Christians in the ninth 
century, but they were rapidly diminishing under the handicaps of Moslem 
rule. In 711 most of Spain was lost to Islam. Defeated in Asia and .\frica, 
Chrisrianity turned north, and resumed the conquest of Europe. 

Italy, biiraveJy but narrowly saved from the Saracens, was divided betw een 
the Greek and Larin forms of Christianity. Alm ost on the dividing line yvas 
Monte Cassino. Under the long rule (1058^7) of Abbot Dcsidcrius the 
monastery reached the xenith of its fame. From Constantinople he brought 
not only two magnificent bron/c doors, but craftsmen who adorned the in¬ 
teriors ttirh mosaics, enamels, and artistry in metal, ivory, and wood. The 
monastery became almost a university, with courses in grammar, classical as 
well as Qirisdan literature, theology, medicine, and law. Following Bv'ian- 
tine models, the monks executed exceptionally fine illuminated manuscripts, 
and copied iri a beautiful book hand the classics of pagan Rome; some classics 
w'trc only thus preserved. In Rome the Clhurch, under Pope Boniface IV and 
his successors, instead of permitting the further disintcgiation of pagan tem¬ 
ples, reconsecrated them to Christian use and care: the Pantheon was dedi¬ 
cated to the Virgin Mary and All .Martyrs (609), the temple of Janus became 
the church of Sr. Dionysius, the temple of Saturn became the church of the 
Saviour. Leo IV (847-55) Eeti^wf^d and embellished St. Peter’s; and through 
the growth of the papacy and the coming of pilgrims, a polyglot suburb grew 
around that grovip of ecclesiastical buildings which took its name from the 
ancient \''aricaii Hill. 

France W'as now the richest possession of the Latin Church. The Merovin¬ 
gian kings, confident of buying heaven after enjoying polygamy and murder, 
showered the bishoprics u'ith lands and revenues. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Church received legacies from penitent magnates and devour heiresses; Chil- 
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pcric’s prohibirton of such bequests was soon canceled by Gtinthraiii. By one 
of the many pleasantries of historj', the Gallic clergy were almost wholly 
recruited from the Gallo-Roman population; the converted Franks knelt at 
the feet of those whom they had conquered, and gave back in pio^ donations 
what they had stolen in war.-'^The ckrg>' were the ablest, best educated, and 
least immoral element in Gaul; they almost monopolized literacy; and though 
a sn^all minority led scandalous lives, most of them labored faithfully to give 
schooling and morals to a population suffering from the greed and wars of 
their lords and kings. The bishops were the chief secular as well as religious 
authorities in iheir diocese.s; and their tribunals were the faiorite i^ort of 
litigants even in non-ecclesiasrical concerns. Kver)'where they took under 
their protection orphans and widows, paupers and slaves. In many dioceses 
the Church provided hospitals; one such ftdrW-D/m-^inn of God' -m^is 
opened in Paris in 651. Sr. Germain, Bbhop of Paris in the second half of the 
sixth century, was known throughout PAirope for his work in raising funds— 
and spending his own-to emancipate slaves. Bishop Sidomus of Alain/ 
banked the Rhine; Bishop Felix of Nantes straightened the course of the 
Loire; Bishop llidier of Cahors constructed aqueducts. St. Agobard ( 779 “ 
840) Archbishop of Lyons, was a model of religion and a foe of supetwition; 
he condemned trial by’duel or ordeal, the worship of images, the magical ex¬ 
planation of storms, and the fallacies involved in the prosecutions for witch¬ 
craft; he was "the clearest head of his time.” ■“ Hincniar. the arvitocratic 
primate of Reims (845-81). presided over a score of church councils, wrote 
sLxty-six books, serv'ed as prime minister to Charles the Bald, and almost 
established a rhen^ctacy in France. 

In each country Chrisrianiiy' took on the qualities of the national tempera¬ 
ment, In Ireland it became mystic, sentimental individualbnc, passionate; it 
adopted the fairies, the poetry, the wild and tender imagination of the Cck; 
rht priests inherited the magic powers of the Druids and the myt^ of the 
bar(k;and the rribal organi/aiion favored a centrifugal looseness in the struc¬ 
ture of the Church-a'^lmost every localiiy had an independent “bishop. 
More numerous and influential than the bishops and priests were the monks 
who, in groups seldom numbering more than tu'clvc, formed half-isolated 
and mostly autonomous monasteries throughout the island, rccogni/ing the 
pope as head of the Church, bur submitting to no external control. The earlier 

monks lived in sc par ate cells, pracricing a somber ascetimsm and nieetmgonly 

for prayer- a later generation—the “Second Order of !nsh Saints diverge 
from this Fgv^ptian tradition, studied mgether, learned Greek, copied manu¬ 
scripts, and established schools for clerics and lairv-. From the Irish sch^ls m 
the rixth and sev enth centuries a succession of renowned and redoubtable 
saints passed over into Scotland, Fngland. Gaul, Germany and taly to re¬ 
vitalize and educate a darkened Chrisnamry. ‘.Mmosc all Ireland, wrote a 
Frank about Sjo. “comes flocking to our shores with a troop of philostn 
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phcns." ** As Gerniiiiiic Jni'asifnis of Gaul and Britain had driven schnlai^ 
from those lands ro Ireland, so now the wave returned, the debt was paid; 
Irish missionaries flun^ themselves upon the victoriuns pagan Angles, Saxons, 
Norwegians, and E)ancs in England, and upon the tlliterate and half-barba¬ 
rous Christians of Gaul and Germany, with the Bible in one hand and classic 
manuscripts in the other; and for a rime it seemed that the Celts would win 
back through Christianit}’' the lands they had lost to force. It was in the Dark 
Ages that the Irish spirit shone ivith its strongest light. 

The greatest of these missionaries was St. Columba. We know him well 
through the biograph}' written {c. 679) by Adamuan, one of his successors 
at Iona. Columba was horn at Donegal in 511, of royal stock* Eke Buddha he 
was a saint who could have been a king. At school in Movillc he showed such 
devotion that his schoolmaster named him Columbkille—Coluntn of the 
Church. From the age of ni'cnty-fivc he founded a number of churches and 
monasteries, of which the most famous were at Derr^", Durrow, and Kells. 
But he was a fighter os well as a saint, “a man of (Jowe'rful frame and mighty 
voicc”;^* his hot teniper drew him into many quarrels, at last into war with 
King Diarmuid; a battle was fought in which, we arc told, 5000 men were 
killed; Columba, though victorious, fled from Ireland (563), resolved to 
convert as many sfmis as had fallen in that engagement at Ccjoldrcvna. He 
now founded on the island of Iona, off the west coast of Scotland, one of the 
most illustrious of medieval monasteries. Thence he and his disciples brought 
the Gospel to the Hebrides, Scotland, and northern England, And there, 
after converring thousands of pagans and illuminating 300 “noble books,” 
he died, in prayer at the altar, in his seventy-eighth year. 

Kindred to him in spirit and name was Sr. Columban. Bom in Leinster 
about 543, he docs nor enter history rill we find him, aged thirty-mo, estab¬ 
lishing monasteries in the wilds of the Vosges Mountains of France, At 
Luxeuil he instructed his novices: 

You must fast ever}' day, praj- every day. work every day, read 
cveij' day. A monk muse live under the rule of one father, and in the 
society of many brethren, that he may learn humilitj' from one, pa¬ 
tience from another, silence from a third, gentleness from a fourth. 

,,. He must go to bed so tired that he will fall a.stccp on the way.** 

Ptinishments were severe, usually by flogging; sbt stripes for coughing when 
beginning a pralm, or neglecting to manicure rbc nails before s.iying Mass, 
or smiling during services, or striking the teeth on the chalice at communion; 
tw'clvc for omitting grace at meal; fifty for being late at prayers, one hundred 
for engaging in a dispute, two hundred for speaking familiarly with a 
woman.** Despite this reign of terror there was no lack'of novices; Luxeuil 
had sixt}' monks, many from rich families. They lived on bread, vegetables, 
and water, cleared forests, plow-ed fields, planted and reaped, fasted and 
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prayed. Here Columban esnblishcd the laus or unending praise: 

all dav and night, throngli relay's of monks, liranics were co rise to Jes^, 
AUry! and the Saints.** A rlioiLsand monasteries like Luxeuil arc a pervasive 
element in the medieval scene. 

The stem temper rb:it framed this mlc allowed no compromise with other 
views; and Columban. who banned disputes, found himself in repeated quar* 
rcls uHth the blshops-whosc authority he ignored-with seeular officials- 
whosc interferences he repelled—and even with the popcS’ the Irish cele¬ 
brated Easter according to a reckoning practiced by the early Cliuich but 
abandoned by her in 345. In a conicquent conflict with the Gallic clergy 
these appealed to Gregory the Great; Columban rejected the Pope’s instruc¬ 
tions, saying, “The Irish are better astronomers rhan you Romans.” and bade 
Gregory accept the 1 rlsh mode of calculation or be “looked upon as a heretic 
and repudiated with scorn by the churches of the \\^e 5 t.” The rebellious 
Irishman was expelled from Gaul (609) for denouncing the w-iekedness of 
Queen Brunhild; he w-as put by force on a vessel bound for Ireland; the ship 
was driven back to France; Columban crossed the forbidden land and 
preached to the pagans of Bavaria. He could hardly have been as terrible a 
man as his rule and career picture him, for wc arc told that squirrels perched 
confidently on his shoulders and ran in and out of his cowl.®* Leaving a feUow 
Irishman to found (613) the monastery of St. Gall on Lake Constance, he 
painfully crossed the St. Gotthard Pa«, and established the monastery of 
Bobbin in Lombardy in 6 j 3. There, tu'o years later, in the austerity of his 
solitary' celt, he died. 

Term Ilian menrions Christians in Britain in 208; Bede speaks of St. Alban 
as dvin*» in the persecution by Diocletian; British bishops attended the Coun- 
cil of f&rdica (347). Germauus. Bishop of Auxerre. went to Britain in 419 
to suppress the Pelagian heresy.®'' William of rilalmesbury avers that the 
Bishop, presumably on a later visit, routed an army of Saxons by having his 
British converts shout “Hallelujah!” at them.*® From this vigorous condition 
British Chrisrianitv pined and almost died in the Anglo-baxon invasions; we 
hear nothing of it again until, at the end of the sixth century, the disciples 
of Columba entered Northumberland, and Augustine, vidth seven other 
monks, reached England from Rome, Doubtless Pope Gregory had le^cd 
that Ethclbert. the pagan King of Kent, had married Bcrtlta, a Christian 
Merovingian princess, Erhclberr listened courteously to Augustine, remained 
unconvinced, but gave him freedom to preach, and provided food and lodg¬ 
ing for him and his fellow monks in Canterbun'. At last {s 99 > the Queen 
prWailed ui«in the King to accept the new faith; and many subjects followed 
their example. In 60 r Gregory sent the pallium to Augustine, who Iwcame 
the Jim in an impressive line'of driringuLshed archbishops of Cancerhury. 
Gregory' was lenient to the lingering paganism of England; he allowed the 
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nld temples to be ehrisrened into churches, and permitted the custtuiv of sac¬ 
rificing oxen to the gods to be gently transformed Into “killing them to the 
refreshing of themselves to the praise of God”; so that the English ntcrely 
changed from eating beef when they praised Ciod to praising God when they 
ate beef. 

Another Italian inLssionary, Paulinus, carried Christianity to Northumber¬ 
land (diy). Oswald, Iving of Nonhunilrcrland, invired the monks of Iona 
to come and preach to his people; and to help their M Ork he gave them the 
Lsland of Lindisfame off the east coast. There St, ,Aidan (634) founded a 
monasiery' that glorified its name by missionary devotion and the splendor 
of its illuminated mannscripts, Tliere and at Mclr<>sc Abbey Sr. Cuthbert 
(6 j 5?-S7} left behind him loving memories of his patience, piety, good 
humor, and good sense. The holiness of such men, and perhaps the peace 
and securit)'^ they enjoyed amid recurrent xt'ars, brought many neopltytcs 
to the monasteries and nunneries that now arose in England. Despite occa¬ 
sional lapses into the ways of common men, the monks gave dignity to work 
by their labor in woods and fields- here too, as in France and Germany, they 
led the advance of cIylli 7 .arion against marsh and jungle as well as against 
illiteracy, violence, lecheiy\ drunkenness, and greed. Bede thought that too 
many ^glishmcn were entering monasteries; that toti many monasteries 
were being founded by nobles to put their property beyond taxation; and 
that the tax-exempt Lands of the Church were absorbing too much of Eng¬ 
land’s soil; too fe\^' soldiers were left, he -warned, to presen e England from 
invasion,^® Soon the Danes, then the Normans, would prove the -worldly wLs- 
dom of the monk. 

Strife found its way even into monastic peace W'hen the Benedictine monks 
of southern England, following the Roman ritual and calendar, came into 
contact and conflict with the Irish monks and calendar and lituigy in the 
north. At the Synod of WTrltby (664) St. Wilfrid’s eloquence decided the 
issue—technically, the proper day for Easter—in favor of Rome, The Irish 
missionaries pugnaciously resigned themselves to the decision. The British 
Church, unified and endowed, became an economic and political power, and 
took a leading role in dvili/Jng the people and governing the state. 

Christianity came to Germany as the gift of Irish and English monks. In 
690 the Nortluimbriai-i monk Wlllibrord, who had been educated in Ireland, 
crossed the North Sea with twelve adventurous aides, fixed his episcopal seat 
at Utrecht, and labored for forty years to convert the Frisiaas. But these 
realistic lowlanders s;iw in W illibrord the hand of his protector Pepin the 
Young, and feared that theit conversion would subject them to the Franks; 
moreover, they were not pleased to be told that all their unbaptized forebears 
were in hell, A Frisian king, having learned this as he stood on the brink 
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of baptism, turned a\va)\ saying rhat he preferred to spend eternity with 
Ills ancestors.'*^ 

A stronger man than W^iJIibrord renewed the campaign Jn 716. Wlnfrld 
(6Sq?-754>. an English nobJc and Benedictine monk* won the name of Boni¬ 
face from Pope Grcgoiy' 11, and the rirle of "Apostle of Gernianv" from a 
pious posterity^ Near Fritilar in Hesse he found an oak tree worshiped by 
she people as the home of a god; be felled it; and the populace, ama^^ed at 
his survival, flocked to be bapd^cd. Great monasteries were set up at Reiche- 
nau (724), Fnlda (744), and Lorsch (763)* In 748 Boniface was made Arch¬ 
bishop of Alainz; he appointed bishops, and organized the German Church 
into a powerful engine of moral, economic* and political order. Having ac¬ 
complished his mission in Hesse and Thurmgb, and seeking to crown his 
career with a martyr’s death, Boniface gave up his proud episcopate, and 
entered Frisia resolved to complete the work of AMliibrord. He had labored 
there a year when he was attacked by the pagaiLs and slain. A generation 
later Charlemagne brought Chrisdaiiiry to the Saxons with Hre and sword; 
the obsdnate Frisians thought it rime to yield; and the conquest of Rome's 
conquerors by Roman Christianity was complete. 


The final triumph of the faith in Europe was the conversion of the Slavs- 
In 86 r Prince Ri>sdslav of Moravia, noting the entrance into hh realm of a 
Latin Christianity that ignored the vernacular in its lirurgVt applied to By¬ 
zantium for missionaries w^ho w'Ould preach and prav in the vulgar tongue. 
The emperor sent him two brothers, Merliodius and Cyril, who, having been 
reared in Salonika, spoke Slavonic with ease. They were welcomed, but 
found that rhe Sla\'S had as yet no alphabet to fully expre^ their language 
in writing; the few Slavs who wrote used Greek and Larin chanicrcrs to 
represent their speech. Cyril rhereupon invented the Slavonic alphabet and 
script by adopting the Creek alphabet with the values that Greek usage had 
given it by the ninth centurx''—B sounded as F, /■/ as / (English E}^ Chi as 
the Scorch ch; and he devised original letters for SI avionic st>unds nor exprciLs- 
iblc by Greek characters, ^Vith this alphabet Cvril translated into Slavonic 
the Septuagint Greek version of the Old Testament, and the Greek liturgical 
texts, thereby inaugurating a new v^Titten lani^uaiTe and a new' literature. 

A struggle now ensued between Greek anti Larin Christianity to see which 
should capture the Slavs. Pope Nicholas I invited Cvril and Methodius 10 
Rome, where Cyril took monastic vows, fell ill, and died (869); .Methoilius 
returned to Moravia as an archbishop CijnsccratCil by the Pope, Pope John 
VIII allowed the use of the Slavonic liturgy, Srephen V forbade it. Moravia^ 
Bohemia, and Slovakia (these constituting the CzechosJox akia of today), and 
laier Hungary and Poland, were won to rhe Latin Church and rice; w'hllc 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Russia accepted the Sbvonic liturgy and alphabet, gax^e 
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chcir allegiance to the Greek Church, and took their culture from Byzantium. 

PoliticaL calculations induenced these religious transformarions. The con¬ 
version of the Germans aimed to incorporate them hnnly into the realm of 
the Franks. Iving Harold Bluetooth imposed Christiamty upon Denmark 
(974) as part of the price that tlic Emperor Otto II demanded for peace; 
Boris of Bulgaria, after flirting ^vith the papacy, went over to the Greek 
Church (864) to win protection against an expanding Germany; and Vladl’ 
mir 1 made Russia Christian (98S) to win the hand of Anna., sister of the 
Greek Emperor Basil 11 , and to obtain part of the Crimea as her dowry.** 
For ru'o centuries the Russian Church acknowledged the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople; in the thirteenth century it declared its independence; and after 
the fail of the Eastern Empire (1453) the Russian Church became the domi¬ 
nant factor in the Greek Orthodox world. 


The victorious soldiers in this Christian conquest of Europe were the 
monks, and the nurses in this war were the nuns. The monks helped the peas¬ 
ant pioneers to bring the wilderness under cultivation, to dear the forest and 
the brush, to drain the swamps and bridge the creeks and cut the roads; they 
organt/ed industrial centers, schools, and charity; copied manuscripts and 
collected modest libraries; gave moral order, courage, and comfort to be- 
w'Udered men uprooted from their craditioml customs, cults, or homes. Ben¬ 
edict of Aniane labored, dug, and reaped amid his monks; and the monk 
Theodulf, near Reims, drove the plow so faithfully for rwenty-two years 
that after his death it was kept as an object of veneratian. 

Periodically, after superhuman exaltations of virtue, devotion, and energy, 
monks and nuns rdajjscd into human nature, and in almost every century a 
campaign of monastic reform was needed lift the monies again to the un- 
natutal heights of their rule. Some monks enlisted in passing moods of piety 
and self-surrender, and were maladapted to the discipline after their ecstasy 
waned. Some were obiates, who bad been brought to the monasteries and 
vowed to the monastic life by their parents when they were children of seven 
or more years of age. sometimes when they were infants in the cradle; and 
these ricarious votvs w'ere held irrevocable until, in 1179, papal decrees 
allowed their annulment at the age of fourteen.** In 817 Louis the Pious, 
shocked by the lax discipline of French monasteries, called a national assem¬ 
bly of abbots and monks at Aachen, and commissioned Benedict of Aniane 
to re-estahllih the Rule of Sr. Benedict of Nursia in all the monasteries of 
the realm. The new Benedict labored sedulously; but he died in 8zi, the 
wars of the kings soon disordered the Frank Empire, and Norman, Magyar, 
and Saracen raids despoiled hundreds of monasteries. Monks wandered 
homeless inco the secular world; and those who returned after the wave of 
devastariun had receded brought with them worldly wavs. Feudal lords 
seized monasteries, apiwinied tlieir abbots, appropriated their revenues. By 
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900 the momstcrics of the West, like dlmosc every institution in Latin Eu¬ 
rope, had sunk to the lowest point in their medieval history. Some clergy, 
secular and regular, said St, Odo of Cluny (d. 943), “do so set to naught the 
Virgin’s Son that they commit fornication in His very' courts, nay in those 
very inns which the devotion of the faithful hath built in order that chastity 
may be kept safely within their fenced precincts; they so overflow with lust 
that .Marv hath no room wherein tn lay the child Jesus.”'** It was from Cluny 
that the great reform of the monasteries came. 

About 910 twelve monks had established a monastery there in the hills 
of Burgundy, almost on the Geniian-French frontier. In 937 Abbot Odo 
revised its rule towards a moral rigor combined with physical lenience: 
asceticism was rejected, baths were recommended, diet was generous, beer 
and wine were allowed; bur the old vows of poi'crty, obedience, and chastity 
-were to he unremittingly enforced. Similar Institutions were opened else¬ 
where in France; but whereas each monastery had heretofore been a law¬ 
less law unto itself, or had been loosely subject to local bishop or lord, the 
new Benedtcnne monasteries allied with Quny were ruled by priors subject 
both to the abbots of Cluny and to the popes. Under Quny’sabbocs 1\ Jayeu] 
(954—94), Odilo (994-1049), and Hugh {1049-1109) the movement for 
monastic affiliation spread from France to England, Germany. Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, Italy, and Spain; many old monasteries joined the “Cluniac Congre¬ 
gation”; by r loo some 2000 “priories” acknowledged Cluny as their mother 
and ruler. The power so organijicd, free from state interference and episcopal 
superv'ision, gave the papacy a new weapon w'ith which to control the 
secular hierarchy of the (Church. .\t the same rime it made possible a coura¬ 
geous reform of nionasticism by the monks themselves. Disorder, idleness, 
luxury, immorality, simony were brought under firm rule; and Italy beheld 
the strange sight of a French monk, Odo, invited to Italy to reform Monte 
Cassino itself.*® 

n. TTIE N.ADrR OF THE PAP.ACi': 867-IO49 

Reform reached Rome last of all. The populace of the city had always 
been unmanageable, even when the Imperial eagle had wielded legions in 
its claws; now the pontifTs, armed only with a weak militia, the majesty of 
their office, and the terror of their creed, found themselves the prisoners of 
a jealou.s aristocracy, and of a citizenry whose piet>' suffered from nearness 
to Peter's throne. The Romans were too proud to be impressed by kings, 
and too familiar to be awed by popes; they saw in the k'icars of Chiist men 
subject like themselves to sickness, error, sin, and defeat; and they came to 
new the papacy not as a fortress of order and a tower of salvation, bur as 
a collection agency whereby the pence of Europe might provide the dole 
of Rome. By the tradition of the Church no pope could be ciccrcd without 
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the consent of the Roman clcig)’, nobles, and populace. The rulers of Spo- 
Icto, Benevento, Xaples, and Tuscany, and the aristocracy of Rome divided 
into factions as of oldi and ^^'Iiichever faction prevailed in the city intrigued 
to choose and sway the pope. Between them they dragged the papacy, m 
the tenth century, lo the lowest level in its history. 

In 878 Duke Lambert of Spolera entered Rome with his army, seized Pope 
John VIII, and tried to star\'e him into favoring Carloman for the Imperial 
throne. In 897 Pope Stephen VI had the corpse of Pope Formosns (891-6) 
exhumed, dressed it in purple robes, and tried before an ecclesiastic council 
on the charge of violating certain Church laws; the corpse was condemned, 
stripped, mutilated, and plunged into the Tiber.” In the same year a polit* 
ical revolution in Rome overthrew Stephen, who was strangled in jail,’'^ For 
several years thereafter the papal chair was filled by bribery, murder, or the 
favor of women of high rank and low moralit)'. For half a centurj' the fam¬ 
ily of Thcophylact, a chief official of the papal palace, made and unmade 
popes at wdll. His daughter Marozia secured the election of her lover as Pope 
Sergius III (904-11);'"* his wife Theodora procured the election of Pope 
John X (9[4-18). John has been accused of being Theodora’s paramour, 
but on inadeiiuare evidence;” certainly he was an cxccllenr secular leader, 
for it was he who organized the coalition that in 916 repulsed the Saracens 
from Rome. Alaiozia, after having enjoyed a succession of lovers, married 
Guido, Duke of Tuscany; they conspired to unseat John; they had his 
brother Peter killed before his face; the Pope was throwm into prison, and 
died there a few months later from causes unknown. In 9jr .\Sarozi.<i raised 
to the papacy John XI (931-5), commonly reputed to be her bastard son 
by Seigius HI.” In 931 her son Alberic imprisoned John in the Castle of 
Sant’ Angelo, but allowed him to c-xcrcisc from Jail the spiritual functions 
of the paj>acy. For twenty-two years Alberic ruled Rome as the dicraiori.il 
head of a “Roman Republic." At his death he bequeathed his power to his 
son Octavian, and made the clergy and people promise to choose Octavian 
pope when Agapetus It slwuld die. It was done as he ordered; in 955 Maro- 
zia’s grandson became John XH, and distinguished his pontificate by orgies 
of debaucherv in the Lateran palace.'** 

Otto I of Gcmiany, crowned Emperor by John XII in 965, learned the 
dc^adarion of the ppacy at first hand. In 963, with the support of the Trans¬ 
alpine clergy, Otto returned to Rome, and summoned John to trial before 
an ecclesiastical council. Cardinals charged that John had taken bribes for 
consecrating bishops, had made a boy of ten a bishop, had committed adul¬ 
tery with his fathers concubine and incest with his father's widow and her 
niece, and had made the papal palace a very brothel. John refused to attend 
the council or to amwer rtie charges; instead he went out hunting. The coun¬ 
cil deposed him and unanimously chose One’s candidate, a layman, as Pope 
Leo \nil (963-5). After Otto had returned to Germany John seized and 
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mutitaced rhc leaders c»f the Imperial partj^ in Rome, and had hiniscif re¬ 
stored hy an obedient council to the papac)'^ (9^14).®* When John died (964) 
the Romans decred Benedict ignoring Leo, Otto came down from Gcr- 
manVt deposed Benedict, and restored Leo, who thereupon officially recog¬ 
nized the right of Otto and his Imperial successors to veto the election of 
any future pope.* On Leo's death Otto secured the election of John XUl 
(965-72), Benedict \"I (973-4) \''as imprisoned and strangled by a Roman 
noble, Bonifazio Fran cone, who made himself pope for a month, then fied 
to Constantinople \\'ith as much papal treasury as he could carry. Xinc years 
later he returned, billed Pope John XIV (983-4), again appropriated the 
papa] office, and died peaceably in bed {985). The Roman Republic again 
raised its head, assumed authority, and chose Crescentius as consul, Otto 111 
descended upon Rome with an irresistible annv, and a commission from 
the German prelates to end the chaos by making his chaplain Pope Gregory 
V* (996^). The young Fim].>eror put down the Republic, pardoned Crescen- 
dus, and went back to Cennany, Crescentius at once re-established the 
Republic, and deposed CJregoiy (997), Gregory excommunicated him, bur 
Crescentius laughed, and arranged the eiecdon of John X\"I as pope. Otto 
rerumed. depnacd John, gouged out his eyes, cut off his tongue and nose, 
and paraded him through the streets of Rome on an ass, xvjrh his face to the 
tail, Crcscenrius and twelve Republican leaders were beheaded, and their 
bodies were hung from the battlements of Sant’ Angelo (998).''* Crcgoiy 
resumed the papacy, and died, probably of poison, in 999. Otto replaced 
him with one of the most hrilliant of all the popes. 

Gerbcrt was bom of lou'ly parentage near Aurillac in Auvcrgi-ic (c. 940), 
and at an early age entered a monastery there. At the abbot's suggestion. Ire 
went to Spain to .study mathematics; and in 970 Count Borcl of Barcelona 
took him to Rome. Pope John XIII u’as impressed by the monk's learning, 
and recommended him to Otto 1. For a year Gerbcrt taught in Italy, and 
at that time or later had Otto II among his pupils. Then be went to Reims 
to study logic in the cathedral school; and presently we find him head of 
the school (972-81). He taught an unusual varict)' of subjects, including 
the classic poets; he wrote an cvcellent Latin, and letters sometimes rivaling 
rhr^ of Sidiiniu.s, "W’licrevcr he went he collected books, and spent hts funds 
recklessly to have copies miulc of manuscripts in other libraries; perhaps wc 
owe to him the ptcserv'ation of Cicero’s orations.''^* He led the Christian 
w’orld in mathematics, introduced an early form of the “-Arabic” numerals, 
wrote on rhc abactis and the astrolabe, and composed a treatise on gecimcrrj'i 
he inventcti a mechanical clock, and an organ operated by srcam.“ So many 
were his scientific accomplishments that after his death he was reputed to 
have pisscssed magical powers.'’ 

* Hie Romflit t^Aihoiic Church regards Leo Vlll u antipcipe, acid iiirilMiiR no I'nlidity id 
his acriions m (iecrecs. 
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When Adalbcrodied (988), Gerbert sought to succeed him as archbishop 
of Reims; but Hugh Caper appointed instead x\mulf, a bastard son of ihc 
dying Carol ingian house, *Arnulf plorted against Hugh, an ecclesiastical 
council deposed him despite papal protests, and chose Gerbert archbishop 
(991). Four years later a papal legate persuaded a synod at iMoisson to un¬ 
seat Gcrhert. The hunuliated scholar went to the court of Otto III in Ger¬ 
many, received every honor there, and molded the mind of the young king 
10 the idea of restoring a Roman Empire udth its capital at Rome, Otto made 
him archbishop of Ravenna, and, in 999. pope* Gerbert took the name of 
Sylvester 11, as if to say chat he would be a second Sylvester to a second 
world-unifying Constantine. Had he and Otto lived another decade they 
might liave redized their dream, for Otto was the son of a Byzantine prin¬ 
cess, and Gerbert might have become a philosopher-king. But in the fourth 
year of his papacy Gerbert died, poistmed, said Roman rumor, by the same 
Stephank who had poisoned Otto, 

Their aspirations, and the busy politics of the w'orld around them, show 
how few were the Christians who took seriously the notion that the world 
would end in the year 1000. At the beginning of the tenth century a Church 
council had announced that the find century of history had begun; at its 
close a small minority of men so believed, and prepared themselves for the 
Last Judgment. The great majority went on their wonted ways, working, 
playing, sinning, praying, and trying to outlive senility. There Ls no evi¬ 
dence of any panic of fear in the year tooo, nor even of any rise in gifts to 
the Church.*" 

After the death of Gerbert the decay of the papacy was resumed. The 
counts of Tusculum, in league with the German emperots, bought bishops 
and sold the papacy with hardly an effort at concealment. Their nominee 
Benedict V'lII ( loi 1-14) ^ \Tgor and intelligence; but Benedict 

IX (1032-45), made pope at the age of twelve, led so shameful and riotous 
a life*"* that the people rose and drove him out of Rome, T'hrough Tusculan 
aid he was restored; but tiring of the papacy he sold it to Gr^oty VI (1045- 
6) for one (or two) Thousand pounds of gold,®** Gregory astonished Rome 
by being almost a model pope; apparently he had bought the papacy in a 
sincere desire to reform it and liberate it from its overlords. The Tusculan 
house could not favor such a reform; it made Benedict IX pope again, while 
a third faction set up Sylvester 111 , The Italian clergy appealed to the Em¬ 
peror Henry III to end this disgrace; he came to Sutri, near Rome, and con¬ 
vened an ecclesiastical council; it imprisoned Sylvester, accepted Benedict's 
resignation, and dcjyiscd Gregory for admittedly buying the pa|>acy. He my 
persuaded the council that only a foreign pope, pn*tccted by the emperor, 
could terminate the debasement of the Church, TTic Bishop of Baijibcro^ was 
elected as Clement 11 (1046-7); he died a year later; and Damasus II 
(1047-8) also succumbed to the malaria that now regularly came out of 
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ilie uodrained Qimpagna. Ac last in Leo IX (1049-54) the papacy found 
a man who could face its problems with courage. learning, integritj', and 
a piet)'* long rare in Rome. 


Vll- THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH: IO49-54 

Tlircc internal problems agitated the Church at this time: simony in the 
papacy and the episcopacy, marriage or concubinage in the secular clergy, 
and sporadic incontinence among tlie monks. 

Simony—t)ic sale of church offices or 5er\'iccs—was the ecclesiasrical cor¬ 
relate of contemporary corruption in politics. Good people were one source 
of simony; so the mother of Guibert of Nogent, anxious to devote him to 
the Cfiurch, paid ecclesiastical authorities to make him a cathedral canon at 
eleven; a church council at Rome in 1099 mourned the freipiency of such 
cases. As bishops in England, Germany, France, and Italy administered pro¬ 
fane as well as ecclesiasdcal affairs, and were feudally endowed with lands 
or villages or even cities to supply their necessary revenues, ambitious men 
paid secular powers great sums for such appointments, and greedy poten¬ 
tates overrode all decencies to earn these bribes, in Narbonne a boy of ten 
was made archbishop on paying 100,000 solidi {ioi6>,'*^ Philip ( of France 
consoled an unsuccessful applicant for an episcopi see with blithe counsel: 
“Let me make my profit out of your rival; then you can try to ger him de¬ 
graded for simony; and afterward we can see about satisfying you.*'^- The 
French kings, following a tradition established by Charlemagne, regularly 
appointed the bishop of Sens, Reims, Lyons, Tours, and Bouiges; clsew*hcre 
in France the bishop were appointed by dukes or counts.®* Many bishoprics 
became in the eleventh century the hereditary patrimony of noble families, 
and were used as provision for Eastards or younger sons; in Germany one 
baron possessed and transmitted eight bishoprics.®* German cardinal 
alleged (c. 1048} that the simonUcal buyers of sees and benefices had sold 
the marble facings of cJiurches. even the riles from their roofs, to reimburse 
themselves for the cost of their appointments.** Such appointees were men 
of the u'orld; many lived in luxuiy, engaged in war, allow'cd bribery' in epis¬ 
copal courts,** named relatives to ecclesiastical poirts; and worshiped Mam¬ 
mon with undivided loyalty; Pop Innocent Ilf would say of an archbishop 
of Narbonne that he had a purse where his heart should have been,** The 
purchase of secs became so usual that practical men accepted it as normal; 
but reformers cried out that Smiun .Magus had captured the Church.** 

.Among the general clergy the morel problem hovered between marriage 
and concubinage. In the ninth and tenth centuries the marriage of priests 
was customary in England. Gaul, and north Italy, Pope Hadrian 11 (867—71) 
himself had l^cn a married man; ** and Bishop Ratherius of Verona (tenth 
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centur)') reported that practical!v .ill priests in his diocese were married. 
By the beginning of the eleventh century celibacy in the secular clerg)'- was 
exceptional.™ It would be a mistake to consider clerical marriage immoral; 
though often contrary to the canons and ideals of the Church, it was quite 
in accord with the customs and moral judgments of the times. At Milan a 
married priest stood higher in public repute than one unmarried;^' the latter 
was suspected of concubinage. Even concubinage—the regular cohabitation 
of an unmarried man with an unmarried woman—was condoned by public 
opinion. The great majority' of the European clergy led apparentlv decent 
moral lives; and all through the .Middle .\gcs \vc hear of priests and bishops 
living in saintly devotion to their docks. Mere and there, howev er, there 
were scandalous exceptions. In 74; Bishop Boriiface complained to Pope 
Zachar\‘ that bishoprics Mere being given to “greedy laj'nien and adulterous 
clerics,*’ ™ and that some deacons “kept foiu" or five concubines'*; and the 
Venerable Bede, in the same century, condemned “some bishops" of England 
for “laughter, jesting, tales, revelings, drunkenness, and , , , dissolute liv¬ 
ing.” Towards the end of the first millennium such charges became more 
numerous. Ralph Glabcr described the clcrgv of that period as sharing in the 
general unmoralitA' of the age. An Italian monk, Peter Damian (1007-71), 
presented to the Pope a book ominously entitled Liher Go 7 fiorrhiti 7 ni^., in 
w'hich he described, udth the exaggerations to be expected from his sanctit>', 
the vices of the clcrg)'; one cliapter was “On the Diversity of Sins .Against 
N’ature.” Damian strongly urged the prohibition of clerical marriage. 

The Church had long since opposed clerical marriage on the ground that 
a married priest, consciously or not, would put his loyaltv to wife and chil¬ 
dren above his devotion to the Church; that for their sake he would be 
tempted to accumulate money or property; that he would trv' to transmit his 
sec or benefice to one of his offspring; that an hereditary ecclesiastical caste 
might in this way develop in Europe as in India; and that the combined eco¬ 
nomic po\vcr of such a propertied priesthood would he too great for the 
ppacy to control. I'he priest should be totally devoted to Gtxl, the Church, 
,and his fellow men; his moral standard must be higher than that of the people, 
and must confer upon him the prestige neccssarv to public confidence and 
reverence. Several councils had dentanded celibacy of the clert^'; onc—at 
Pavia in 1 o (8—had decreed a status of perpetual slavery, and disbarment from 
inheritance, for all children of priests.'^ But clerical marriage continued, 

Leo IX found the see <jf Peter impoverished by clerical bequests of Church 
benefices to clerical offspring, by baronial seizures of Church estates, and by 
the highxvay robbery of pilgrims bringing prayers, peririons. and offerings to 
Rome. Pie organized protccrion for the pilgrims, recaptured alienated ec¬ 
clesiastical property, and set himself co the heavv task of ending simony and 
clerical marriage. Turning over the domcsric and administrative cares of the 
jiapacy to the shrewd and devoted monk who was to become Gregory MI, 
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Leo Icfr Rimic In 1049, nesulvcdl to examme at first hand the morals of the 
clergj', and the functioning of the Church, in the major cities of Europe. The 
dignitv of his bearing, the unaffected austerity of his life, at once revived the 
respect that men had held for the highest ofHcial of the Church; vice bid its 
head as he approached; and Godfrey of Lorraine, tvho had plundered 
churches and defied kings, ircinbled under papal cxconiraunicarion, sub- 
mlrtcd TO be publicly scourged before the altar of the church that he had 
ruined in \"erdun, itndertoofc to repair the church, and labored in the work 
with his otvn hands. At Ctilogne Leo held ppal court, and received every 
honor from a German cierg\' proud of a German pope. P;issing into France, 
he presided over a tribiinal at Reims, and conducted an inquiry into lay and 
clerical morals, the sale of ecclesiastical offices, the spoliation of church prop- 
crr\% the relaxation of nronasric rules, and the rise of heresy. Every bishop 
present was ordered to confess his sins. One after another, including arch- 
bishops, accused liim,self. Leo sternly reproved them, deposed some, forgave 
some, excommunicated four, summoned others to Rome and public penance. 
Me conimatidcd the cl erg)' to dismiss (heir wives and concubines, and to 
forgo the use of anus. The Council of Reims further decreed ihar bishops 
and abbots were to be elected by the clergy and the people, prohibited the 
sale of ecclesiastical offices, and forbade the clergy to receive fees for admin¬ 
istering the cucharist, attending the sick, or burying the dead. A council in 
Mainz (<049), under Leo's urging, enacted similar reforms for Germany, In 
(050 he returned to Italy, presided at the Council of \’'ercelli, and con¬ 
demned the here.sy of Bcrcngar of I’outs. 

\\'ith his long and arduous I'isiration of the North l-eo had restored the 
presrige of the papacy, replaced the Gentian emperor as the head of the Ger¬ 
man Cliurch, brought the French and Spanish episcopates to acknowledge 
the authority of the pope, and made some progress toward clcaiwing the 
clergv'’ of venality and veocry. In 1051 and 1051 he made further campaigns 
in Germany and France; presided over a great ecclesiastical assembly at 
Worms, and another at Mantua. Rcniniing at last to Rome, he took on the 
uncongenial task of dcfending the Papl Smtes by military means. 1 he Em¬ 
peror Hcmy' III had given him the duchy of Benevento; Duke Pandulf of 
Qipua refused to recognize the grant, and. with the help of Robert Guis- 
card’s Normans, rook and held the duchy. Leo asked for a German army to 
help him ou,sr Pandulf ; he received only 700 men; to these he added some un¬ 
trained [rallans; and at their head he marched apinst the N firmans, whose 
cavaliy alone numbered 3000 buccaneers skilled in war. The Normans over¬ 
whelmed Leo’s forces, captured liim, and then knelt to ask liis pardon for 
having killed 500 of his men. They took him to Benevento. and there, with 
all courtesy, kept him prisoner for nine montlis. I ieartbroken, and penitent 
for having mken the sw ord. Leo wore nothing but sackcloth, slept on a car¬ 
pet and aVone. and passed nearly all the day in prayer. The Normans saw 
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thar he was dying, and released him. He entered Rome amid universal rcjoic- 
ing, absolved all whom he had cjccommunicatcd, ordered a coffin placed in 
St. Peter’s, sar faeside it for a day, and <lied at ihe altar. The lame, the dumb, 
and the lepers came from all pans of Italy to touch his corpse. 


Vllt. THE GRF_AT FJVSTERX SCHISM: 1054 

It w'as in ^t. Leo’s pontificate that Greek and Latin Christianity were fi¬ 
nally divorced. Wliile Wesrem Europe was shrouded in the darkness, misery, 
and ignorance of the ninth and tenth centuries, the Eastern Empire, under 
the Macedonian emperors (B67-1057), recovered some of the territory it 
had lost to the Arabs, reasserted its leadership in south Italy, and c.\pcricnced 
a new flowering of literature and art. The Greek Church drew strength and 
pride from the revived wealth and power of the By^antme state, won Russia, 
Bulgana, and Serbia to the Eastern observance, and resented more sharply 
than Ci'cr the claims of a debased and impoverished papacy to the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal monarchy of the Christian world. T0 the Greeks of this age the Germans, 
Franks, and Anglo-Saxons of the contemporary West seemed crude bar¬ 
barians, an illiterate and violent laity kd by a worldly and corrupt episcopate. 
Tire papal rejection of the Byzantine emperor for the king of the Franks, the 
papal appropriation of the exarchate of Ravenna, tlic papal coronation of a 
rival Roman emperor, the papal drive into Greek Italy—these galling political 
events, and not the slight diversities of creed, severed Christendom into East 
and AAkst. 

In 1043 Michael Gerularius was appointed Patnarciv of Constantinople. He 
was a man of noble hirrh, wide culture, keen intellect, and resolute wUL 
Though a monk, he had risen through a political rather than an ecclesksrical 
career; he had been a high minister of the Empire, and would hardly have ac¬ 
cepted the patriarcliatc if it had involved submission to Rome, In rojj he cir¬ 
culated a Latin treatise by a Greek monk, which strongly criticized the 
Roman Church for enforcing clerical celibacy contrary to apostolic example 
and ccclesiasrical tradition, for xwing unleavened bread in the Eucharist, and 
for addmg fiiioqite to the Nicene Creed, [n that same year Ccrulatius closed 
all those churc!\cs in Constantinople that obscnxd the Latin ritual, and ex¬ 
communicated all clergy who should persist in its use. Leo, then at the height 
of his pontificate, despatched a letter to Cerularius demanding that the Patri¬ 
arch should recognize the supremacy of the popes, and branding any church 
that refused such recognition as '*an assembly of heretics, a conventicle of 
schismatics, a synagogue of Satan.” In a milder mood Leo sent legates to 
Constantinople to discuss with the emperor and the Patriarch the differences 
that kept the two branches of Christianity aprt. The emperor received the 
legates cordially, but Cerularius denied their compcceooe to deal with the 
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issues^ Leo died in April, 1054, and chc papacy remained vacant for a y^ar. In 
July the legates, taking matters into tlieir own hands, deposited on the altar 
of Sc. Sophia a bull excommnnicatiiig Cerularius. Michael convened a coun¬ 
cil representing all Eastern Christianity; it recapitulated the grievances of the 
Greek against the Roman Church, including the shaving of the beard; it for¬ 
mally condemned the bull of the legates, and “all xi'ho had helped in drawing 
it up, whether by their advice or even by their prayers." ^ The schism was 
now' complete, 

TX. GREGORY VII HILDEBRAND: 1073-85 

It was a great misfortune for Chiisdanic},' that an interval of chaos and 
weakness separated the pontificate of Leo IX from that of one of the strong¬ 
est popes in the history of the Church, 

Hildebrand is a German name, and suggests a German lineage; Gregory’s 
contemporaries interpreted it to mean Hellhrand^ pure flame. He was born 
of lowly parentage in the handet of Sovano in the marshes of Tuscany 
(1013?). He was educated in the convent of St. Mary on the Aventine at 
Rome, and entered the Benedictine order. Wien Pope Gregory VI was de¬ 
posed and banished to Germany in 1046 Hildebrand accompanied him as 
chaplain; during that year in Cologne he learned much about Germany that 
helped him in his latersmiggle with Henry IV. Soon after his return to Rome 
he W’as made a cardinal subdeacon by Leo IX, and was appointed administra¬ 
tor of the Papal States and at the same dme legate to France; we may judge 
from this remarkable elevation of a youth of menty-five the reputation that 
he had so soon acquired for political and diplomatic ability* Popes Victor II 
(1055-7) Stephen IX (1057-S) continued to employ him in high capaci¬ 
ties. In 1059 Nicholas II became Pope largely through Hildebrand's infiu- 
enoe; and the indispensable monk, not yet a priest, was made papal chan¬ 
cellor. 

It was at his urging that Nicholas and the Latcran Council of (057 issued 
an edict transferring the election of the pope to the College of Cardinals; by 
that one stroke Hildebrand proposed ro rescue the papacy from Roman 
nobles and German emperors. Already the young ccclesiasrical statesman 
had formulated a far-reaching policy* To secure the papacy from German 
domination he closed his eyes to the swashbuckling raids of the Normans in 
southern Italy, recognized their expropriations, and approved their ambi¬ 
tions, in return for a pledge of militaiy- protection. In 1073, after serving 
eight popes for twenty-five years, Hildebrand himself w'lis raised to the 
papacy. He resisted, preferring to rule behind the throne; but cardinals, 
cleW, and people cried out, “St* Peter wills Hildebrand to lie Pope!" He 
was^rdained priest, was consecrated Pope, and took the honored name of 
Gregory. 
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He was small of stature, homely of feature, keen of eye. prc)ud of spirit, 
strong of w'ill, sure of tKc truth, and confident of victorj^ Four purposes in¬ 
spired him: to complete Leo’s reform of clerical morals, to end Jay investi¬ 
ture, to unify all Europe in one church aitd one republic headed by the 
papacy, and to lead a Chrisdao army to the East to reclaim the Holy Land 
from the Turks. Early in 1074 he wrote to the counts of Burgundy and 
Savoy, and to the Emperor Henry lV^ begging them to raise funds and troops 
for a crusade which tic proposed to lead in person. I'he counts were not 
moved, and Henry was too insecure otv liis tl^rone to think of a crusade. 

The Lateran CouncD of lojg. under Nicholas II and Hildebrand, had ex¬ 
communicated any priest who kept a wife or a concubine, and had forbidden 
Christians to attend the Mass of a priest known to keep a woman in his house. 
Reluctant to break up the families of their clergy, many bishops in Lombardy 
refused to promulgate these decrees, and prominent clerics in Tuscany de¬ 
fended clerical marriage as both moral and canonical. The legislation could 
not Ijc enforced, and the idea that clergj incn living in “sin” could not ad¬ 
minister valid sacraments W'as so enthusiastically taken up by heretical 
preachers that the papal appeal to the congregations was withdrawn.^** W'hcn 
Hildebrand became Gregorj' VI! (1075) he attacked the problem with un¬ 
compromising dctemiitiarioii. A synod in 1074 renewed the decrees of 1059; 
Gregory sent these to all the bishops of Europe with a stem command to 
promulgate and enforce them; and absolved the laity from obedience to 
priests who disregarded them. The reaction was again violent. .Many priests 
declared that they would abandon their calling rather than their wrives; 
others depretrated the decrees as making unreasonable demands on human 
nature, and predicted that their enforcement would proiiiote secret promis¬ 
cuity. Bishop Otto of Constance openly favored and protected his married 
clergy. Gregory excommunicated him, and absolved his flock from obedi¬ 
ence to him. In 1075 Gregory took the further step of commanding the dukes 
of Sw'abta and Carinthia, and other princes, to use force, if necessary. In keep¬ 
ing recalcitrant clergy from performing priestly functions. Several Gennan 
princes obeyed him; and many priests unwilling to dismiss their wives were 
deprived of their parishes.'“ Gregory "“as to die without victory; but LTrban 
II. Faschal 11 . and CalLxtus U reaffirmed and e.xccuted his decrees. The Coun¬ 
cil of the Lateran in i J J 5 under Innocent II1 issued a final condemnation, and 
clerical marriage slowly disappeared. 

The problem of investimre seemed sbiipler than that of clerical marriage. 
Assuming, as kings and popes agreed, that Christ had established the Church, 
it seemed clear that her bishop and abhors should be chosen by churchiiien 
rather than by laymen; and surely it was scandalous that a king should not 
only appoint bishop, bur (as In German) ) invest them with the episcopal 
staff and ring-sacred synilmls of spiritual power. But to the kings an oppo¬ 
site conclusion wasetjually evident. Admltring, as most German bishops and 
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would done^ that they had been invested by the king v^ith land^t 
revenues, and secular responsibilities, it seemed meet and jnsc by feudal law^ 
that these prelatcs-at least the hishops-should owe their appointment and 
temporal allegiance to the king, as they had done without demurrer under 
Constandnc and CharlcmagneT If they were released from such suhordlna- 
tion and loyalty half the land of Gciniany-which had by this time been 
granted to bishoprics and moniisterics '"'—would escape control by the state, 
and their due and wonted service to it. The German bishops, and many Lom¬ 
bard bishops of German origin and appointment, suspected that Gregory' 
was seeking to end their relative ecclesiastical autonomyi and subordinate 
them completely to the Roman sec. Gregory was willing that the bishops 
should continue their feudal obligations to die king,’*^ bur unii illing that they 
should s'urrender the lands they liad received by royal grant; by the law of 
the Church the property of the Church was inalienable. Gregory complained 
that lay appoinmient had begotten most of the simony, worldliness, and im- 
moralic\' that had appeared Tn the German and French episcopates. He felt 
that the bishops must be brought under the |iapal authority, or else the \\ est- 
ern, like the Eastern, Church would become a subservient appendage to the 
state. 

Behind this hUtoric conflict lay the i^uestion of ppacy versus empire; 
which should unify and govern Europe? The German emperors claimed that 
their power was also div'ine, as being a necessity of social order; had not St, 
Paul said that “the powers that be arc ordained by God*’? W’ere they not, 
according to the popes themselves, the heirs of the Empire of Rome? They 
stood for the freedom of the part as Gregory stootl for the unity and order 
of the whole. Privately they resented—so long before the Reformation—the 
flow of gold in fees and Petcr*s pence from Germany to Italy; “ and they 
saw in the papal policy an effort of Larin Rome to renew its ancient control 
over what Italy scorned as the barbarian Teutonic North. They freely ad¬ 
mitted the supremacy of the Church in spiritual matters, but asserted a like 
supremacy f"r the state in tcnipHjral or earthly affairs. To Gregory th^ 
seemed a disorderly dualism; spiritual considcrarions, he feh, should domi¬ 
nate material concerns, as the sun dominates the moon; ^ the scare should be 
subordinate to the Church-the City of Man to the City of God—in all mat¬ 
ters involving doctrine, education, morals, justice, or ecclesiastieal organiza¬ 
tion. Had nor the kings of France and the emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire implicitly admitted that the spiritual was the source and sovereign of 
the temporal power bv accepting archiepLscopol or ppal anointment or con¬ 
secration? The Church, as a divine institution, merited universal authority; 
the pope, as the vicegerent of God, had the right and duty to depose bad 
kinvs”and to confirm or reject the choice made of rulers by men or circum¬ 
stance “ “Who," asked Gregory', in a passionate epistle to Bishop [ lermann 
of Aletz, “is ignorant that kings and princes had their origin in those who. 
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Ignonifit of God, and covering ihenLselves with pride, violence* and perfidy* 
in fact nearly every crime ^.. claimed to rule over their peers—i.e,* men—in 
blind lust and mtolcrabJe arrogance?^* ^ Looking upon the political division, 
chaos, and wans of Europe, it seemed to Gregory that the only escape from 
char age-old misery was a world order m which these sta tes should surrender 
something of fheir jealous sovereignty, and acknowledge the pope as their 
feudal suzerain, the ma jcsiic head of a universal, or at least a Kuropean* Chris¬ 
tian Republic^ 

The first step toward this end w^as the liberation of the papacy from Ger¬ 
man controU The second was to bring all bishops under the autWriry of die 
papal sec, at least to this degree* that the bishop should be chosen by the 
clergy and people of the diocese under the auspices of a bishop noininared by 
the pope or the iiictropolitan* and that the election should be valid only when 
confirmed by the archbishop or the poj^e.^^ Gregory began with a letter 
(T07 j) to the bishop of Chalons^ in which he threatened to excommunicate 
King Philip Augustus of France for selling bishoprics. In 1074 he sent a gen¬ 
eral letter to the French episcopate calling upon them to denounce the crimes 
of the King to his face, and to discontinue all religious services in France 
should Philip refuse to reform.'^ Lay investiture continued there neverthe¬ 
less, but the French bishops proceeded with caution, and left the issue to be 
fought out in Germany. 

In February* io75t a synod of Italian bishops at Rome, under the lead of 
Gregor\^ issued decrees against simony* clerical marriage^ and lay investi¬ 
ture. With strange precipitance, Gregory at once excommunicated for 
simony fi\x bishops who were councilors of Henrj" IV^; he suspended the 
bishops of Pavia and Turin, deposed the bishop of Piacenza, and ordered 
Bishop Memiann of Bamberg to come to Rome to clear himself from charges 
of simony- When Hermann tried to bribe the papal tribunal Gregory uncere¬ 
moniously deposed him. He politely asked Henry to nominate a fit successor 
for the Bamberg see^ Henry not only nominated a court favorite, but in¬ 
vested him with episcopal ring and staff without waiting for papal approval— 
a procedure accordant with custoiUt but openly defiant of the Roman sy nod^s 
decree. As if to make still dearer his rejection of Gregory's demands, Henry 
appointed bishops to the secs of Milan, Fermo* and Spolcta—almost under 
the nose of the Pope-and kept in hU favor the excommunicated councilors. 

In December, 1075* Gregory sent Henr)^ a letter of remonstrance, and 
commissioned the hearers to add an oral nnsisage threatening to excommuni¬ 
cate the King should he continue to ignore the Roman synod*s decreeSn 
Henry summoned a council of German bishop to Worms (January" 14, 
*076) : rwent)^-four came, some stayed away. Before this assembly Hugh, a 
Roman cardinal accused Gregory of licentiousness, cruelty, and witchcraft, 
and of ohrainlng the papacy by bribery and violence; and he rendnded the 
bishops That the custom of centuries required, for the election of any pope* 
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the consent of the Gcnnan emperor—which Gregory batf not asked. The 
tlmperor, emboldened by his recent suppr^ion tif a Saxon revolt, proposed 
the deposition of the Pope; all bishops present signed the decree; a council of 
Lombard bishops at Piacenza approved it; and Henry sent it to Gregory with 
a choice superscription: “Henry. King not by usurpation but by God’s ordi¬ 
nance, to Hildebrand, not Pope but false monk.” The message was deliv¬ 
ered to Gregory at a synod in Rome (February 11, 1076); the i id bishops 
there present, all from Italy and Gaul, wished to kill the messenger, but 
Gregory protected him. The synod cxconmiunicatcd the bishops who had 
signed the Worms decree; and the Pope launched upon the Emperor a triple 
sentence of cxcommunicarion, anathema, and deposition, and released 
Henry’s subjects from their oaths of obedience (February iz, 1076). Henry 
countered by pei3uading the bishop of Utrecht to anathematize Gregory— 
“the perjured monk"—from the pulpit of the cathedral. All Europe was 
shocked by the papal deposition of an emperor, and srill more by the imperial 
deposition, and episcopal cursing, of a pope. The religious sentiment proved 
stronger than the national, and public support rapidly deserted the Emperor. 
Saxony resumed its revolt; and when Henry summoned the bishops and 
nobles of his realm to councils ar Worms and Alainz his call was ahnost uni¬ 
versally ignored. On the contrary the German aristocracy, seeing in the situ¬ 
ation a chance to strengthen their feudal power against tUc King, met at 
Tribur (October j 6, 1076), approved tlic excommunication of the Em¬ 
peror, and declared that should he not obtain absolution from the Pope by 
February 23 , 1077, they would name a successor to his throne. It was ar¬ 
ranged between the nobles and the papal legates at Tribur that a diet should 
be held at Augsburg on February 2,1077. under the presidency of the Poj>e, 
TO settle the affairs of the Church and the kingdom. 

Henry retired to Speyer, defeated and almost entirely deserted. Believing 
that the proposed diet would confirm his deposition, he sene messengers to 
Rome, offering to come there and ask for absolution. Gregory replied that 
as he would siion leave for Augsburg he could not receive Henry at Ronie. 
En route north, the Pope was entertained at A'lantua by his friend and sup¬ 
porter Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. Here he learned that Henry had en¬ 
tered Italy. Fearing that the King would raise an army among the and papal 
population of Lombardy, Grcgor>^ took refuge in Matilda’s fortified castle at 
Canossa, high in the .Apennines near Reggio Emilia. There on January 25, 
1077, at the height of one of the severest winters that Italy could recall, 
Henry, says Gregory’s report to the German princes, 

came in person to Canossa ■ ■ ■ bringing with him only a -tmall retinue. 

... He presented himself at the gate of the castle, barefoot and clad 
only in wretched woolen gannctits. beseeching us with fears to grant 
hini absolution and forgiveness. This he continued ro do for three 
days, while all those about us wxre moved to compassion at his plight. 
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and interceded fgr him with tcara and prayers,... At length wt ro 
moved the cscitiiimunicadon from him, and renzeived him again into 
the bosom of Holy Mother Church.’™ 

Gregory hesitated so long through no hardness of heart. I ic had agreed to 
make no peace with Henry without consulting the German princes; and he 
knew that if I leiir\\ forgiven, should rebel again, a second excommunication 
would have diminished effect, and might receive less supjiort from the no¬ 
bility; on the other hand the Christian world would have found it hard to 
understand why the Vicar of Christ should refuse forgiveness to so humble 
a penitent. The event was a spiritual triumph for Gregory, but a subtle diplo¬ 
matic victory for Henry, who now automatically regained his throne. 
Gregory returned to Rome, and devoted himself for the next two years to 
ecclesiastical legislation chiefly aimed to enforce clerical celibacy. The Ger¬ 
man princes, however, proclaimed Rudolf of Swabia King of Germany 
(1077), and ] Icnry’s strategy' seemed to have failed. But nutt' that he had 
freed hinrself from the papi ban he found fresh symptliy from a pople not 
enamored of the nobility; a new army was recruited to defend hini; and for 
two years the rival kings ravaged Germany in civil war. Gregory, after long 
vacillation, gave his support to Rudolf, excommumcated Hcmy- a second 
rime, forbade Christians to serx'e him, and offered absolution from their sins 
to all who should enlist under Rudolf’s flag (March, 1080) 

Henry' acted precisely as before. He called a council of favorable nobles 
and bishops at Mainz; the council deposed Gregory'; a council of bishop 
from Germany and norrhem Italy at Brixen confirmed the deposition, de¬ 
clared Archbishop Guibert of Ravenna Pope, and comniLssioncd Heiirv to 
execute its decrees. The rival arniies met on the bank's of the Saale in Saxony 
(October 15, 1080); I Icnry'was defeated, but Rudolf was killed, U'hilc the 
rebel nobles dirided on the question of a successor tu Rudolf, Henry entered 
Italy, marched unresisted through Lombardy, recruiting another army as he 
went, and laid siege to Rome, Gregory appealed to Robert GulscMrd for help, 
but Robert was far away. The Pop appealed to William 1 , xvhose conquest 
of England he had sanctioned and helpd, but W'tlliani was not sure that he 
wanted Henry to lose this ropl argument. The people of Rome defended 
the Pontiff bravely, but Henry was able to seize a large part of Rome, includ¬ 
ing St. Peter’s, and Gregory fled to the Castcllo Sant’ .Angelo. A synod in 
the Latcran palace, at Henry’s command, dcpscd and excommunicated 
Gregory, and consecrated Guibert as Pope Clement 111 {March 24, 1084); 
and a week later Clement crowned Henry Enipror. For a year Henry was 
master of Rome. 

But in io8j Robert Guiscard, leax'ing his campaign against B^''za^tium, 
approached Rome at the head of 36,000 men. Henry bad no annv to resist 
such a force; he fled to Germany, Robert entered the capital, freed Gregory, 
sicked Rome, left half of it in ruins, and took Gregorv to Monte Cissino; the 
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jxipuhice i)f Rome w;isso infnrbrcd^^gainsr The Xornians rhar che PopCt rheir 
ally, could nor remain there m safety*. CIcn'jcnr returned to Rome as apparent 
Pope, Gregory went 011 to Salerno, held anorher synod, excoinmunicarcd 
Henrv^ ngain^ and then broke doun m body and spirit. loved right¬ 

eousness,” he saidp ^'and hared inicpiiry; rherefore I die in exile.” I le was only 
sixt\^-twc); but the ner\'ous strain of liis I litter controversies had worn him 
nut; and his apparent defeat hy the man whEim he had forgiven at Canossa 
left him no will to jive^ There at Salerno, x\iav 15, 1085^ he died. 

Perhaps he had loved righreousness mo impeiiousiy, and had hated iniquity 
too passionately; it Ls reserved to the philos<jpher, and forbidtlcn to the man 
of action^ to see elements of justice in the position of his enemy. Innocent ill^ 
a centurj" later^ would realize a large part of Cregon'*s tlrcani of a world 
united under the ^^ca^ of Christ; but he would win in a more temperate 
spirit and with vvdscr diplomacy. And yer Innocent's victorv^ was made pos¬ 
sible bv Gregorv'^s defeat. Hildebrand had grasped higher than his reach, but 
he had fora decade riUsed the papaev' to the greatest hdghTand power that it 
had yet knowm. His uncomproniising war against clerical marriage suc¬ 
ceeded, and prepared for his successors a clergy whose imdivlded loyalty 
imnieasurahly STrengthened the Churchp HLs ciiinj>atgn agaiasr simony and 
lay investiture would win a tardy vJctor)% bur In the end his view would pre- 
\^l, and the bishops of the Church w^ould become the willing servitors of the 
papacy. His use of papal legates was destined to extend the power of the 
jxjpes into every parish in Christendom, Through his initiative papal elec- 
rions vvere now free from royal domination. They would soon give the 
Church an amaj^ing streccssitm of strong men; and ten yearii after Gregnr)"'s 
death the kings and nobles of the w'Orld would acknowledge Urban II os the 
head of Europe in that synthesis of ChrLscianity, feudalism, chivalr\% and im¬ 
perialism which we know as the Crusades. 
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t. FEUDAL omOlXS 

I X rlic siK ccniniries char follov^ cd rhc deatk of JiLsrinian^ a remarkable col- 
kborarion of cdrcumstanccs slowly effected a basic traitsforniation of 
economic life in ebe W'est European world. 

Certain conditions already noted came together to prepare for feudalism. 
As the cities of Italy and Gaul became unsafe during the German invasions, 
aristocrats moved out to their rural villas, and surrounded themselves with 
agricultural dependents, “client” families, and military aides. .Monasteries 
whose, mo'uks t^lcd the soil and practiced handicrafts accenniated the cen¬ 
trifugal movement toward half-isolated economic units in the countryside. 
Roads injured by war, neglected by poverty, and endangered by hlghw'ay- 
men, could no longer maintain adequate communication and exchange. State 
revenues declined as commerce contracted and industry fell; impoverished 
governments could no longer pm vide protection for life, property, and 
trade. The obstruction of commerce compelled the villas to seek economic 
self-sufficiency; many manufactured articles formerly bought from the cities 
were—from the third cenruty onward—prttduced on the great estates. In the 
fifth century the letteni of Sidonius ApoUinaris show us rural lords living in 
luxur)' on spacious holdings tilled by a semiservile tenantry; they are already 
a feudal aristocracy, possessing their own judiciary ’ and soldiery,’ and dif¬ 
fering from the later barons chiefly In knowing how' to read, 

'ITic same factors that pved the way for feudalism between the third cen¬ 
tury and the sixth established it bctxvcen the sixth and the ninth. jMerovingian 
and Carolingian kings paid their generals and adniinistmtors with grants of 
land; in the ninth century these fiefs became hereditary and semi-independ¬ 
ent through the wxakncss of the Carolingian kings. The Saracen, Norse, and 
Magv'ar invasions of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries repeated and ce¬ 
mented the results of the German invasionssLx centuries before: central pro¬ 
tection failed, the local baron or bishop organized a localized order and 
defense, and remained possessed of his own force and court. Since the in¬ 
vaders were often mounted, defenders who could afford a horse were in de¬ 
mand; cavalry became more important than infantry'; and just as in early 
Rome a class of men on horseback—had taken form between patri- 
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cian and picbs, so in France, Norman England, and Chrisrian Spain a class of 
mounted knights grew up between the duke or baron and the peasantry. The 
people did not resent these developments; in an atmosphere of terror, when 
ameb might come at any rime, they craved militaiA' orgonbarion; they built 
their homes as near to the baronial castle or fortified monastery as they could; 
and thej’’ readily gave allegiance and service to a lord—i.e., a law-ward—or to 
a duke—i.e., one who could lead; we roust imagine their terror to understand 
their subjection. Freemen who could no longer protect themselves offered 
their laud or labor to sonic strong man in return for shelter and support; in 
such cases of '‘commendation” the baron usually assigned to “his man” a tract 
to be held as a “prccarium," on a lease revocable by the donor at any rime; 
this precarious tenure became the usual form of serf possession of land. Feu- 
dalisni was the economic subjection and militaiy' allegiance of a man to a 
superior in rerum for economic organirntion, and military protection, 
if cannot be rigidly defined, for It had a hundred variations in time and 
place. Its origins lay in Italy and Germany, but its most characteristic devel¬ 
opment came in France. In Britain it may have begun as the enserfment of 
Britons by Anglo-Saxon conquerors,® but for the most part it was there a 
Gallic importation from Normandy. It never matured in northern Italy or 
Christian Spain; and in the Eastern Empire the great landowners never devel¬ 
oped mill tar)' or judicial independence, nor that hierarchy of fealties which 
seemed in the West essential to feudalism. Large sectors of Europe’s peas¬ 
antry' remained unfeudaliMd; the shepherds and ranchers of the Balkans, 
eastern Italy, Spain; the vine growers of western Germany and southern 
France; the sturdy farmers of Sv^'eden and Norway; the Teutonic pioneers 
beyond rhe F.lbc; the mountaineers of the Carpathians, the Alps, the Apen¬ 
nines, and the Pyrenees. It was nor to he expected that a continent so physi¬ 
cally and diroacically diverse .should have a uniform economy. Even within 
feudalism conditions of contract and status varied from narion to nation, 
from manor to manor, from rime to rime. Our aiudysis will apply chiefly to 
the France and Fjigland of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 


It, t’EUD.AL ORGAN']ZATION 

i. The Slat^e 

In those lands and rimes society' consisted of freemen, serfs, and slaves. 
Freemen included nobles, clerics, professional soldiers, practitioners of the 
professions, most merchimts and arrisans,and peasants who owned their land 
with little or no obligation to any feudal lord, or leased it from a lord for a 
money rent. Such peasant proprietors constituted some four per cent of the 
farming population of England in the eleventh century; they were more nu¬ 
merous in western Germany, northern Italy, and southern France; they 
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probablv ctiiiNticurcd a quarter uf the total peasant population in V^'estem 
Europe * 

SlavCiA' ditninisKcd a& serfdom increased. In twelfth-century England it 
was mostly confined to household service^ in France north of the Loire it was 
negligible; in Germany It rose in the tenth centurv', when no compunction 
was felt in capturing pagan Slavs for menial casks on German estates, or for 
sale in Moslem or Byzantine lands. Conversely, iMosIems and Greeks were 
kidnaped by slave traders along the shores of the Black Sea, western Asia, or 
northern Africa for sale as farm hands, domestic seiv'ants. eunuchs, concu¬ 
bines, or prostitutes in Islam or Christendom.® The slave trade Nourished es¬ 
pecially' in Italy, probably due to the nearness of Alnslem countries, which 
could be preyed upon with a good conscience; it seemed a fair revenge for 
Saracen raids. 

.\n institution that had lasted throughout known history' appeared inevi¬ 
table and eternal,even to honest moralists, k is true that Pope Gregory 1 freed 
two of his slaves with admirable words about the natural liberty of all men; * 
but he continued to use hundreds of slaves on the papal estates,^ and approved 
laws forbidding slaves ro become clerics or marry free Christians.'^ The 
Church denounced the sale of Christian captives to .Moslems, but permitted 
the enslavement of Moslems and of Europeans nor yet converted to Christi¬ 
anity. Thousands of captured Slays and Saracens vt'ere distributed among 
monasteries as stas'cs; and slat'Cry on church lands and papal estates continued 
till the eleventh century,* Canon law somcrimes cstimarcd the wealth of 
church lands in slaves rather than in money; like secular layy% it considered 
the slave as a chattel; it forbade church sbves to make wills, and decreed that 
any peculnmt or savings of which they died possessed should belong to the 
Church.*" Tlie archbishop of Xarbonne, in his will of r t49, left his Saracen 
slaves to the bishop of Beziers.” Sr. Thomas .-\quinas interpreted slay'erv as 
one consequence of .\d.im’s sin, and as economically' expedient in a yvorJd 
where some must toil in order that others may be free to defend them.'- Such 
views ^S'crc in the tradition of Aristotle, and In the spirit of the dmes. The 
rule of the Church, that her property should pever be alienated except at its 
full market value.'* was unfortunate for her slaves and serfs; ciiiancipacion 
sometimes proved more difficult on ecclesiastical than on secular properties.** 
Nevertheless the Church progressively restricted the slave traffic by forbid¬ 
ding the enslavement of Christians at a time yvhen Qirisrianity yy-as spread¬ 
ing rapidly. 

The decline of slavery' yy'as tine not to nioral progress but to economic 
change. Proyluetion under direct physical ctimpulsion proved less profitable 
or convenient than production under the stimulus of acquisitive desire. Ser¬ 
vitude conrinued, and the yvord setvm served for both slave and serf; but in 
time itliccame the word rvrf, as ivV/eiH became viihht^ and Slav became slave. 
It yvas the serf, not the slave, yvho made the bread of the medieval world. 
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2 . The Serf 

TypicaJly the serf tilled a plot of land owned by a lord or baron who gave 
him a life tenure and military protection as long as he paid an annual rent in 
products^ JaboFt or money. He could be evicted at the owner’s will-^ and at 
his death the land passed to his children only bv consent and satisfaction of 
the lord. In France he could be sold independent]^’^ of the land, for some forty 
shillings ($400-00?); sometimes he (i.c., his labor) was siold by hLs owner in 
part to one person^ in parr to another. In France he could abjure the feudal 
contract by surrendering the land and all his peissajsions co the scignenr. In 
England he was denied diis right of mlgrarion, and fugirive medieval serfs 
were recaptured as £calr>iisly as fugitive modem slaves- 

The feudal dues of rhe serf to the o%vner of his land were numerous, and 
diverse; some inreliigenee must have been required even to remember them, 
(r) He paid annually three taxes in money: (a) a small head tax, ra the gov¬ 
ernment but through the baron; (b) a small renr (c) an arbitrary 

charge (tjiHe) levied by the owTier yearly or oftcncr. (1) Fie annually gave 
the lord a sharc—usually a dime or tenth—of his crops and livestock. (3) He 
owed his lord many days of unpaid labor {corvee)-^ this was an inheritance 
from older economies, in which tasks like clearing woods, draining njarshes. 
digging canals, raising dykes, w ere performed by the peasants collectivelv as 
an obligation to the comm unit).' or king- Some lords required three daj^ 
w'eekly through most of the year, four or five days a w^cek in plow ing or 
har^'csr dnie; additional labor days, paid only by meals, might be exacted in 
emergencies. I'his obligation of corvee lay upon only one male in each house¬ 
hold. (4) The serf w'os obliged to grind his com, bake his bread, btew^ his 
beett press his grapes, at the lord's null, oven, vat, or press, and pay a small 
fee for each such use, (j) Fie paid a fee for the right to lish, hunr^ or posture 
his animaLs, un the lord^s domain. (6 )Hls actions at law had to be brought 
before the baronial court, and cost him a fee vandng with the gravity of the 
case^ (7) He had to serve at call in the baron’s regiment in wan (8) If the 
baron was capruredt the serf was expected to cc>ntribute to the tansQm+ (9) 
He contributed also to the substantial gifr due to the lord^s son on beinef made 
a knight, (t o) He paid the baron a tax on all products that he took for sale to 
market or fair. (11) He could not sell his beer or wine until the lord had had 
two weeks’ prior time to sell the lord's beer or wine. (1 z) In many cases he 
Avas obliged to buy a prescribed quantity of w'ine yearly from his lord; if he 
did nor buy in time, says one cusromal (a collection of [he laws of a manor), 
"*thcn the lord shall pour a four-gallon measure over the man’s roof; if the 
v^ine runs do\\Ti, the tenant must pav for it; if it runs upward, he shall pay 
nothing.^* (1 j) He paid a fine if he sent a son to higher education or gave 
him to the Churchy for thereby the manor lost a hand, (14) He paid a ta,x. 
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and required the lord’s consent, in ease he or his children married a person 
not belonging to his manor, for then the lord would Ic^ some or all of the 
offsprin'»ron many estates permission and fee were required for any marriage 
at all In scattered instances we hear of the m prmae vaettr OTjrott 
do idgneur, whereby the lord might claim the “right of the Jirsc night’’ n'lth 
the serf’s bride; hut in almost all cases the serf was allowed to “redeem” his 
bride by paying a fee to the lord; '*• in this form the lus prhmff Jtoctis survived 
in Bavaria, till "the eighteenth century.”* On some English estates the lord 
fined the peasant whose daughter had sinned; on some Spanish estates a peas¬ 
ant wife com-icted of adultery forfeited part or aU of her belongings to the 
lord.“ (i6) If rhe peasant died without issue residing with him, the house 
and land reverted to the lord by escheat. If his heir was an untmirried daugii- 
tcr, she could retain the holding only by marr>'ing a man living on the same 
manor. In any event, as a kind of inheritance taji, the lord, on the death of a 
serf tenant, was entitled to take an animal, or an juticlc of furniture or cloth¬ 
ing, from the holding; in some cases the parish priest took a similar imnu- 
in France these death dues were exacted only when the serf died 
\rirhout a codomidicd heir. <17) On some-cspccialJy on ccclcslastiral-- 
manors he paid an annual and an inheritance tax to the Vogt who prodded 
military defense for the estate. To the Church the peasant paid an annual 
tithe or tenth of his produce. 

From so varied an assortment of ducs-never all exacted from one family— 
iris impossible to calculate the total of a serfs obli^tions. For late medieval 
Germany it has been reckoned at two thirds of his produce The power 
of custom, pre-eminent in agricultural regime;, favored the serf; usually his 
dues in money and kind tended to remain the same through centuries,^ de¬ 
spite rising production and depredated currencies. Many disabilities or obli- 
garions that lay on the serf in theory or law were softened or annulled by 
baronial indul^nce. effective resistance, or the erosion of time.-® Perhaps In 
general the misery of the medieval serf has been exaggerated; thedues exacted 
of him were largely in lieu of a money rent to the owner, and taxes to the 
community, to maintain public services and public works; probably they 
bore a sm^cr prr»portion to his income than our federal, state, county, and 
school taxes bear to our income today.-* The average i>easant of the twelfth 
century w as at least as w'cll off as some sharecroppers in modem states, and 
better off than a Roman ^oktaire in Augustus’ reign. “ The baron did not 
consider himself an exploiter; he functioned actively on the manor, and sel¬ 
dom enjoyed great wealth. The peasants, till the thirteenth century, looked 
up to him with admiration, often with afTeciion; if the lord became a childless 
xvidovver they sent deputations to him to urge remarriage, lest the estate be 
left without a regular heir, and be despoiled in a war of succession.®* Like 
most economic and political systems in history, feudalism ^vas w har it had to 
be to meet the necessities of place and rime and die nature of man. 
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The peasant’s cottage was of fragile wood, usually thatched with straw 
and turf, occasionally with shingles. We hear of no fire-fighdng oiganizacion 
before J 250; when one of these cottages took fire it was usually a total loss. 
As often as not the house had only one room, at most two; a wood-bumjog 
fireplace, an oven, a kneading trough, table and benches, cupboard and 
dishes, utensils and andirons, caldron and pothanger, and near the oven, on 
the earthen floor, an immense matrress of feathers or straw, on which the 
peasant, his wife and children, and his ovcrniglir guest all slept in promiscu¬ 
ous and mutual warmth. Pigs and fowl had the run of the house. The women 
kept the place as clean as circumstances would permit, but the busy peasants 
found cleanliness a nuisance, and stories toUi how Satan excludeel serfs from 
hell because he could not bear their sinell.“^ Near the cottage was a bam with 
horse and co^'s, perhaps a beehive and a hennery. Near the bam was a dung' 
hill to which all animal or human members of the household contributed. 
Roundabout were the tools of agiiculmrc and domestic industry'. A cat con* 
trolled the mice, and a dog watched over all. 

Dressed in a blouse of cloth or skins, a jacket of leather or wool, belt and 
trousers, high shoes or boots, the peasant must have made a sturdy figure, not 
much different from the peasant of France today; must picture him not as 
an oppressed and beaten man, but as a strong and patient hero of the plow', 
sustained, as every man is. by some secret, however irradonal, pride. Hisw-ife 
worked as hard as himself, from dawn to dark. In addition she supplied him 
with children; and since children were assets on the farm, she bore them 
abundantly; nevertheless we read in the Franciscan Pelagius (r. 13J0) how 
some peasants “often abstain from their waves, lest children be born, fearing, 
under pretext of poverty, that they cannot bring up so many/’ 

The food of the peasant WTis substantial and w'hrj|esome~dain.' prmlucts, 
eggs, vegetables, and meat; but genteel historians mourn that be bad to cat 
black—i.e., w-holc grain—breadHe shared in the social life of the village, 
but had no cultural interests. Me could not read; a literate serf would have 
been an offense to his Illiterate lord. He was ignorant of everything but farm¬ 
ing, and not too skilled in that. His manners were rough and hearty, perhaps 
gross; in this turmoil of European hi,<ttor;' he had to survii c by being a good 
animal, and he managed it. He W'as greedy because poor, cruel because fear¬ 
ful, violent because repressed, churlish because created as a churl. He was die 
mainstav of the Church, but he had more superstition than religion. Pelagius 
charged him with cheating the Church of her tithes, and neglecting to ob- 
serv'e the holydavs and the fasts; Gautier de Coincy (thirteenth cencury) 
complained that rhe serf “has no more fear of God than a sheep, does nor give 
a button for the laws of Holy Church.” He had his moments of heavy, 
earthy humor, bur in the fields and in his home he was a man of spare speech, 
straitened vocabulary, and solemn mood, too consumed by toil and chores to 
ivaste hU energy on words or dreams. Despite his superstitions he was a re- 
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alist; be knew rlic iiicrciless w'hiimof the sky, and the certainty of death; one 
season of drouth could bring hiin and his brood to starvation, SbttA' rimes be¬ 
tween 970 and I TOO famine mowed men dovt'n in France; no British peasant 
could forget the famines of 1086 and 1115 m Metric England; and the bishop 
of Trier in the nvclfth century* was shocked to sec staiAong peasants kill and 
ear his horse Flood and plague and earthquake entered the play, and made 
every comedy a tragedv at last. 


3 , The Village ContimmUy 

Around the baronial villa some fifty to five hundred peasants—serfs, half 
free, or free—built their village, living not in isolated homesteads but, for 
safety's sake, close together within the «'alls of the settlement. Usually the 
village was part of one or more manors; most of its ofiicials were appoinced 
by the baron, and W'crc responsible only to him; but the peasants chose a 
reeve or provost to mediate betsveen them and the lord, and to co-ordinate 
their agricultural acrivity. In the market place they gathered periodically to 
barter goods in the residuum of trade that survived the economic self-contain- 
meor of the manor. The village rural household raised its own vegetables and 
some of its meat, spun its wool or linen, made most of its clothing. The village 
blacksmith hammered out iron cook, the tanner made leather goods, the car¬ 
penter built cottages and furniture, the wheehvright made carts; fullers, 
dyers, mason.';, saddlers, cobblers, soapmakers.,, lived in the village or came 
there transiently to ply their crafts on demand; and a public butcher or baker 
competed with the peasant and the housewife in preparing meat and bread. 

Nine tenths of the feudal economy were agriculrural. Xomially, in 
eleventh-century France and England, the cultivated land of the manor was 
yearly divided into three fields; one was planted to wheat or rye, one to 
barley or oats, one was left fallow. Each field was subdivided into acre or 
half-acre strips, separated by “Iwlks” of unplowcd turf. The village officials 
assigned to each peasant a variable number of strips in each field, and bound 
him m rotate his crops in accord with n plan fi.'Ecd by the community. The 
whole field was plowed, harrowed, planted, cultivated, and haiwcsted by the 
joint labor of all. The scattering of one man's strips among three or more 
fields may have aimed to give him a fair share of unequally productive lands; 
and the co-operative tillage may have been a survival from a primitive com¬ 
munism of which scant trace remain.s. In addition to these strips each peasant 
fulfilling his feudal dues had the right to cut tiinber, pasture his cattle, and 
gather hay in the manorial woods, common, or “green,” And usually he had 
enough land around his cottage for a garden and fiowers. 

Agricultural science in feudal Qiristendom could hardly compare with 
that of Coliunclla's Romans, or of .Moslem .Mesopotamia or Spain. Stubble 
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and other refuse were hurried on the fields to fcrrlii/.e the soil und rid Jr of 
iivsccts and weeds; marl or other limy earths provided a crude manure; there 
were no artificial fertilisers, and the costs of tr-ansport limited the use of ani- 
Tiial dung; the archbishop of Rouen emptied the offal of his stables into the 
Seine instead of carting it to his fields in nearby Devi Me. Peasants pooled their 
pence to buy a plow or harrow for their common use. Till the eleventh cen^ 
tun' the oA was the draft animal; he ate less expensively, and in old age could 
be eaten more profitably than the horse, due about looo the harness makers 
invented the stiff collar that would allow a horse to draw a load without 
choking; so dressed, the horse could plow three or four times as much in a 
day as the ox; in wet Temperate climates speed of plowing was important; so 
during the eleventh centurj' the horse more and more replaced the ox, and 
lost his high snifus as reserved for travel hunting, and war.®= Water mills, 
long known to the Moslem East, entered U'estem Europe co\t-ard the end 
of the rst'elfth cencun%” 

The Church cased the foil of the peasant with Sundays and holvdavs. on 
-which it vvasa sin ro do “ser%-Jlc work," '‘Our oxen,” said the peasants, “know 
when Sunday comes, and will nor work on that day.” On such davs, after 
.Mass, the peasant sang and danced, and forgot in hearty rustic laughter the 
dour burden of sermon and farm. Ale it^as cheap, speech was free and pro¬ 
fane, and loose rales of womankind mingled with awesome legends of the 
saints. Rough games of football, hockey, wrestling, and weight throwing 
pitted man against man. village against village. Cock fighting and bullbaiting 
flounshed; and hilarity reached its heiglu when, within a closed circle, two 
blindfolded men,, armed with cudgels, tried to kill a goose or a pig. Some¬ 
times, of an evening, peasants visited one another, played indoor games, and 
drank; usually, however, they stayed at home, for no streets were lit; and at 
home, since candles were dear, they went to bed sfion after dark. In the long 
nights of the winter the family welcomed the cattle into the cottage, thank¬ 
ful for their heat. 

So. by hard labor and mute courage, rather than by tlie initiatives and skills 
that proper incentives breed, the peasants of Europe fed themselves and their 
masters, their soldiers and clergy and kings. They drained marshes, raised 
dykes, cleared woods and canals, cut roads, built homes, advanced the fron¬ 
tier of cultivarion, and won the l>artle between jungle and man. Modern 
Europe is their creation. Looking now at these neat hedges and ordered 
fields, we cannnr sec the centuries of toil and tribulation, breaking back and 
heart, that beat the raw mate rials of reluctantly bountiful nature into the 
economic foundations of our life. liA'omen, too, were soldiers in that war; it 
was their patient fertility that conquered the earth. .Monks fought for a time 
as bravely as any; planted their monasteries as outposts in tlie xvilds, forged 
an economy out of chaos, and begot villages in the wildenicss. .\t the begin¬ 
ning of the Middle Ages the greater part of Europe’s soil was untillcd and 
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unpeopled forcsr and waste; at their end the Continent had been won for 
civilisation. Perhaps, in proper perspective, this was the greatest campaign, 
the noblest victory, the most vital achievement, of the Age of Faith. 


4 . The Lord 

Under every sj’stem of ccononiv men who can manage men manage men 
who can only manage things. In feudal Europe the manager of men was the 
baron—in Latin devtihiuf, in French seipieur (the Roman senior) German 
Herr (master), in English hrd. His functions were threefold: to give mili¬ 
tary'' protection to his lands and their inhabitants; to organize agriculture, in¬ 
dustry, and trade on these lands; to serve hk liege lord or his king in war. In 
an economy reduced to elemental and fragmenis by centuries of migration, 
id'vasion, rapine, and war, society' could survive only by the local independ¬ 
ence and sufficiency of food supply and soldie^y^ Those who could organize 
defense and tillage became the natural lords of the land. Ownership and man¬ 
agement of land became the source of wealth and power; and an age of 
landed arisrocracy beiian that would last till the Industrial Revolution. 

The basic principle of feudalism wasmuaial fealty: the economic and mtli- 
larv obligation of serf or vassal to the lord, of lord to suzerain or superior 
lord, of suzerain to king, of king to suzerain, of suzerain to lord, of lord 
to vassal and serf. In return for the services of his serfs, the lord gave 
them land on a life tenure verging on owuetship; he allowed them, for a 
modest fee, the use of his ovens, presses, mills, waters, woods, and fields; he 
commuted many labor dues for small money payments, and let others lapse in 
the rihlivion of rime. He did not dispossess the serf—usually he took care of 
him—in helpless sickness or old age.** On feast days he might open his gates 
to the poor, and feed all who came. He organized the maintenance of bridges, 
roads, canals, and trade; he found markets for the manor’s surplus products, 
“hands” for its operations, money for its purchases. He brought in good stock 
for breeding purposes, and allowed his serfs to service their Hocks with his 
selected males. He could strike-in some localities or circumstances he could 
kill-a serf with impunity; hut his sense of economy controlled his brutality. 
He exercised judicial as well as military powers over his domain, and profited 
unduly from fines levied in the manorial court; but this court, though often 
intimidated by his bailiff, was mostly manned by serfs theitiselvcs; and that 
the rude justice there decreed was not t<H> oppressive appears from the readi¬ 
ness of the serf to huy^ indemnity' from service in these judicial assemblies. 
Any serf who eared and dared could speak his mind in the manorial court; 
some dared; and in their piecemeal and unintended way these tribun.ils helped 
to forge the liberties that ended serfdom. 

A feudal lord could own more than one manor or estate. In such ca.se he 
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appnintied a “seneschal” to superv'ise his “domain”—i.c,, all his mam^rs—and 
a steward or bailifF for each; and he would move from manor to manor with 
his household to consume their products on the sptor. He might have a castle 
on each of his estates. [!)escendcd from rhe walled camp (cjitria/i. castclIuT/t) 
of the tloman legions, from the fortified villa of the Roman noble, or from 
the fortress or ^Hrg of rhe Gennan chieftain, the feudal castle or chateau was 
built less for comfort than for security. Its outermost protection was a wide, 
deep fosse or moat; the earth thrown up and inward from the moat formed a 
mound into which were sunk square posts hound together to form a continu¬ 
ous stockade. Across the moat a cleared draw'bridge led up to an iron gate or 
portcullis, which protected a massive door in the castle wall. Within this wall 
'were stables, kitchen, storehouses, outhouses, baketA*, laundry, chapel, and 
servants’ lodgings, usually all of wood. In war the tenants of the manor 
crowded with their cattle and movables into this enclosure. At its center rose 
the donjon, the house of the master; in most cases it was a large square tower, 
also of wood; by the tsvelfrh century it was built of stone and took a rounded 
form as easier for defense. The lowest story of the donjon was a storehouse 
and dungeon; above this d\velt the lord and his family. From these donjons, 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, developed the castles and chateaux of 
England, Germany, and France, whose impregnable stones were the military 
basis of the lord’s power against his tenants and the king. 

The interior of the donjon was dark and confined. Windows were few 
and small, and seldom glared; usually canvas, oiled paper, shutters, or lattices 
kept out most rain and much light; artificial light was provided by candles or 
corcfies. In most cases there but one room to each of the three stories. 
Ladders and trap doors, or winding stairs, connected the floors. On the second 
story was the main hall, serving as the baron’s court of justice, and as dining 
room, living room, and bedroom for most of his household. At one end there 
might be a raised platform or dais, on «'hich the lord, his family, and his guest 
ate their meals; others ate from removable rabies placed before benches in the 
aisles. At retiring time mattresses were laid upon the floor or upon low 
w'oodcn bedsteads in the aisics; all the household slept in this one room, with 
screens providing privacy, The walls were whitewashed or painted; they 
were adorned with banners, weapons, and armor, and the room might be pro¬ 
tected from drafts bv hangings or tapestries. The floor, paved with tile or 
stone, was covered with tushes and boughs. In the middle of the room a kind 
of central heating \s'as generated by a wood fire in a hearth. Till the later 
.Middle Ages rhere was no chimney; smoke escaped through a louver or 
"ianrem” in the roof. Behind the dais a door opened into a “solar,” where the 
lord, his family, and his guest might take their ease and the sun; furniture was 
more comfortable there, with a carpet, a fireplace, and a luxurious bed, 

Tlie lord of the manor dressed himself in a tunic, usually of colored silk, 
adorned with some geometrical or floral design; a cape covering the shoul- 
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ders, and loose enough to be raised over the hcad;sliotT drawers and breeches; 
stockings that reached up the thiglu; and long shoes with toes curled up like 
prows. Ac his belcs^t'ung a scabbard and sAvord; from his neck usually hung 
some pendant like a cross. To disringuish one hclmetcd and armored knight 
from another in the First Crusade,’’ European nobles adopted the Islamic 
practice*’ of marking their garments, livery, standards, armor, and equipage 
with heraldic devices or coats of arms; henceforth heraldry developed an 
esoteric jargon intelligible only to heralds and knights.* Despite all adorn- 
ments the lord was no parasitic idler, f ie rose at dawn, niotintcd liis rower to 
detect any approaching peril, hastily breakfasted, perhaps attended Mass, had 
“dinner” ar 9 a.m.. supervised the multifarious operations of the manor, 
shared actively in some of iheiii, gave orders of the day to steward, butler, 
groom, and other servitors, received wayfarers and visitors, had “supper” 
with rhcin and his fatnilv at hve, and usually retired at nine. On some da vs 
the roudne was broken by huntings more rarely by coumaments, now and 
then by war. fie entertained frequently, and cxclianged presents Jstvishly 
with his guests. 

His wife was almost as biisj" as himself. She bore and reared many children. 
She directed the many serv'ants (\%'ith an occasional box on the car), kept an 
eye on bakerv% hitchen^ and laundry^ superintended the making of butter 
and cheese, rhe brewing of beer^ the salting down of meat for the u^inrer, and 
that major household industnr^ of knittings sevi ing, spimiinjj, weaxing^ and 
cn]broider)^ which made most of rJic family's clothing. If her liu^band went 
to war she rook o\^er the military and economic management of the estate,and 
was expected to supply his financial needs as he campaigned; if he %vas taken 
prisoner she had to squeeze a ransom for him out of the roil of his serfs or 
from the sale of her hncry and gems. If her husband died sonless she might 
inherit the seigneurw and become its ds^rici bur she W'as expected to 

remarry soon to provide the estate and her suzerain with militarj' protection 
or ser%dce; and the suzerain Umircd her choice to a few candidates capable of 
meeting these obligations. In the privacy of the castle she could be an amazon 
or a termagant, and give her husband blow for blow. In her leisure hours she 
dressed her vigorous body in flowing fur-hemmed robes of silk, daint)^ head- 
gear and foot\vear, and gleaming jewelry^an ensemble fir to send a trouba¬ 
dour into amorous or Uteraiy^ ecstasy. 

Her children received an education quite different from that of the uni¬ 
versities. The 50ns of the aristocracy were rarely sent to public schooling; 
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ill m;iny ciLSHJS no effort was made to teach them how ro read. Literaev was 
left CO clerks or scribes who could be liired for a pittance. Intellectual knowl¬ 
edge was scorned by most feudal knights; dii Guesclin, one of the mtisr hon¬ 
ored figures of chivalry, trained himself in all the arts of war, and learned to 
face all weathers stoutly, bur never bothered to learn how to read; only in 
Italy and Byzantium did the nobles cariy' on a literary tradition. Instead of 
going to a ,school, the boy of knightly family was sent, about the age of seven, 
to ser\'e as page in another aristocnitic household. I here he learned obedi¬ 
ence. discipline, manners, dress, the knightly code of htmor, and the skills of 
joust and war; perhaps the local priest added some training in letters and 
reckoning. Girls n etc caught a hundred useful nr pretty arts by merely seeing 
and doing. They took care of guests, and of the knight returning from battle 
or tournament; they unbuckled his armor, prepared his bath, laid out dean 
linen and raiment and perfumes for him, and waited on him at table n ith 
modest courtesy and tutored grace. TTicy, rather than the boys, learned to 
read and write; they provided most of the audience for troubadours, trou- 
vircs, and jongleurs, and for the romantic prose and poetry of the time. 

7 he baron's household often included some vassals or retainers. Tlic vassal 
was a man who, in return for his niilirary service, personal attendance, or 
political support, received from the lord some substantia] boon or privilege 
—usually a ttacT of land with its serfs; in such cases usufruct belonged to the 
vassal, otvnership remained with the lord. A man too proud or strong to be a 
serf, ycr roo limited to provide his own milirary security, performed an act 
of “homage” to a feudal baron: knclr bareheaded and weaponless beftrre him, 
placed his hands in the hands of the seigneur, declared himself that lord's 
h&tfwie or man (while retaining his rights as a freeman), and by an oath on 
sacred relics or the Bible pledged the lord eternal fcalr>'-Thc seigneur raised 
him, kissed him, invested him with a fief.* and gave him, in symbol thereof, a 
straw, stick, lance, or glove. Thenceforward the seigneur owed his vassal 
protection, friendship, fidelity, and economic and legal aid; he must nor, sap 
a medieval lawyer, insult his vassal, or seduce his vassal's wife or daushtcr;™ 
if he does, the vassal mav “throw dos\'n the glove” as a dc-fy—i.e., as a release 
from fealty—and yet keep his fief. 

The vassal might “subin feu da re” part of his land to a lesser vassal, who 
would then bear the same relation and responsibility to him that he bore to 
his lord, A man might hold fiefs from several lords, and owe rheni “simple 
homage” and Jimired sen’ice; but to one “liege” lord he pledged “liege hom- 
asc”—full allegiance and scridce in peace and war. 7 he lord himself, however 
ercar, migitt be viLssal to another lord by holding property or privilege in fief 
from hinu he might even be vassal ro-hold a fief from-thc vassal of another 
lord. All lords were vassals of the king. In these intricate relationships the 
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prime bond was nor economic but military; a man gave or owed military serv¬ 
ice and personal fcalu' to a lord; property was merely his reward. In theory 
fetidalLstn was a magnificent sy stem of moral reciprocity, binding the men of 
an endangered socictA' to one another in a complex web of mutual obligation, 
protection, and fidelity. 


5. The Feudal Church 

Sometimes the lord of the manor was a bishop or an abbot. Though many 
monks labored with rheir hands, and many monasteries and cathedrals shared 
in parish tirhes. additional support was necessary for great ecclesiastical estab¬ 
lishments; and this came mostly from kings and nobles in gifts of land, or 
shares in feudal revenues. As these gifts accun;ulated, the Church became the 
largest landholder in Europe, the greatest of feudal suzerains. The monastery 
of Fulda owned 15,000 small villas, that of Sr. Gall had 2000 serfs;'** .Alcuin at 
Tours was lord of 20,000 serfs.*' Archbishops, bishops, and abbots received 
investiture from the king, pledged their fealty m him like other feudatories, 
carried such titles as duke and count, minted coin, presided oA^er episcopal or 
abbey courts, and took on the feudal tasks of military service and agricultural 
managCTUcnt. Bishops or abbots accoutered ivith armor and lance became 
a frequent sight in Germany and France; Richard of Cornwall, in 1257, 
mourned that England had no such “warlike and mettlesome bishops.” So 
enmeshed in the feudal web, the Church found herself a poUrical, economic, 
and militarA^ as Aveil as a religitms, insrirution; her “temporalities” or material 
possessions, her “feudalities" or feudal rights and obligations, liecamc a scan¬ 
dal TO strict Christians, a calking point for hcrcrics, a source of consuming 
controversy between emperors and popes. Feudalism feudalized the Church. 


8 . The King 

Just as flic Church was in the twelfrh century a feudal and hierarchical 
structure of mutual protection, service, and fealty, sanctioned by benefices 
and topped by a suzerain pope, so the secular feudal regime demanded for its 
aimplerion a lord of all vassals, a suzerain of all secular suzerains, a king. 
Theoretically the king Avas the vassal of God, and governed by divine right 
in the sense that G<id permined, and thereby autltoHzed, his rule. Practically, 
however, the king had been elevated by election, inheritance, or war. Men 
like Charlemagne, Otto 1. illiam the Conqueror, Philip Augustus, Louis IX, 
Frederick 11 , and Louis the Fair enlarged their inherited power by force of 
character or arms; but normally the kings of feudal Europe were not so much 
the rulers of their peoples as the delegates of their vassals. They AA'crc chosen 
or accepted by the great barons and ecclesiasrics; their direct pOAver Avas lim- 
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ked TO rhdrown feudal domain or manors; elsc\vherc in rhdr kingdom rhc 
serf and vassal sw ore fealty to the lord who protected them, rarely to the king 
w'hosc small and distant forces could not reach out to guard the scattered out¬ 
posts of the realm. The state, in feudalism, was merely the king’s estate. 

In Gaul this aromiyarton of rule proceeded furthest because the Carolin- 
gian princes weakened themselves by dividing the empire, l>ecau5e the bishops 
subdued them to ecclesiastical subservience, and because the Norse attacks 
broke must violently upon France. In this perfected feudalism the king \vas 
prhftus inter pares; he stood an inch or two above the princes, dukes, mar¬ 
quises, and counts; but in practice he was, like these ‘‘peers of the realm,” a 
feudal baron limited for re;'Cnue to his own lands, forced to move from one 
royal manor to another for sustenance, and dependent in war and peace upon 
the nulitary aid or diplomatic service of rich vassals who seldom pledged him 
more than forty days of aimed attendance in the year, and spent half their 
time plotting to unseat him. To win or reward support, the crown had 
granted estate after estate to powerful men; in the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies ro<} small a domain remained to the French king to give him secure 
ascendancy over his vassal lords. W^hert the)' made their estates hereditary, 
established their own police and courts;, and minted their own coinage, he 
lacked the force to prevent them, tie could not interfere ivith the jurisdic¬ 
tion of these vassals over their own lands except in the capital cases that 
appealed to him; he could not send his ofliccrs or tax collectors into their 
domains; he could not stop them from making independent treaties or waging 
independent war. In feudal theorv the French king owned all the lands of 
rhc lords who called him their sovereign; in realit)' he was nicrely a great 
landlord, not necessarily rhc greatest; and never did his holdings equal those 
of the fThiirch. 

But as the inability of the kings to protect their realm had generated 
feudalisiTi, so the inability of feudal lords to maiiiiain order among them¬ 
selves, or to provide a uniform government for an expanding commercial 
economy, weakened the barons and strengthened the kings. The zeal for 
martial contests absorbed the aristocracies of feudal liuropc in private and 
public w ars; the Crusades, the Hundred Years’ WTr. the W'ars of the Roses, 
and Anally the wars of religion drank up their blood. Some of them, impover¬ 
ished and recognizing no law, became robber barons w-ho pillaged and mur¬ 
dered at will; and the excesses O'f libem' called for a uniAcd power that would 
maintain order through our the realm. Commerce and industiy generated a 
grow'ing and wealthy class outside the feudal bond; merchants resented feu¬ 
dal tolls and the insecuritx'' of transport through feudal domains; and they de¬ 
manded that private law should be superseded by a central government. The 
king allied himself with their class and rhc rising towms; they provided the A- 
nanccs for the assertion and extension of hLs authorit>''; and dl who felt op¬ 
pressed or injured by the lords looked to the king for rescue and redress. The 
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ecclcsbsticul barons \x'erc usually vassal and loyal to the king’ the pope^, 
however often at odds with rov'alc>% found it easier to deal with a monarch 
than with a scattered and half-lawless nobilitj'. Upheld by these diverse 
forces, the Frcnch and English kings made their power hereditaryt instead of 
elective, by crowmlng a son or brother before their own death; and men ac¬ 
cepted hcreditar)=' monarchy as the alternative to feudal anarchy* The im¬ 
provement of CDmiimnication and rhe increased circulation of money made 
regular taxation possible; the mounting royal re^'enue financed larger royal 
nnnies; the rising class of jurists attached themselves to tlie throne, and 
strengthened it by the centralizing influence of revived Roman law. By the 
year 1250 the jurists asserted the roval jurisdiction over all persons in the 
realm; and by that time the oath of allegiance was taken by all Frenchmen 
not to their lord but to their king. At the end of the thirccenth century Philip 
the Fair was strong enough to subdue not only his barons, but rhe papacy 
itself* 

The French kings softened the transition for the aristocracy by replacing 
the rights of private coinage, judgment, and war with titles and privileges 
at the rov^al court. The greater vassals formed the turia reg/r, or king^s court; 
they became courders instead of poicntates; and the ritual of the baronial 
castle graduated into a ceremonious attend a nee upon the audiences, the table, 
and the bedchamber of the king. The sons and daughrers of the nobilicy were 
sent to serve the king and queen as p:igcs or maids of honor, and learned the 
courtesies of the court; the royal household became the school of the arb' 
coctacy of France. The culminating ceremony was the coronation of the 
French king at Reims, of the Gcrrnan emperor at Aachen or Frankfort; then 
all tlic elite of the land gathered in awesome raimenr and equipage; the 
C]hurc1i extended all ihemyscerv^ and majesty of her rites tosolcmni/c the ac¬ 
cession of the nc\s* ruler; his power became thereby a divine autllo^icA^ u^hich 
no man could gainsay except through broyen blasphemy* The feudal lords 
crowded to the court of the monarchy tliar had subdued them, and the 
Church conferred divine right ujmn the kings s\'ho would destroy her Euro¬ 
pean leadership and power* 


in. FETDAI. LAW 

In the feudal regime, w^herc the judges and executors of civil law w'cre usually 
illiterate, cu-stum and law M-erc largely one- When quesriun rose as to law ur 
pc^altJ^ the oldest mcmlKts of the uommunit)' were a^sked what had been the 
custom thereon in their youth. The eummunit\' itself was therefore the chief 
source of law'. The baron or king might give commandsp but these w'erc not kws; 
and if he exacted more than cuscoiti sanctioned he xvould be frustrated by uni¬ 
versal resistance, vocal or dunih,'*^ Southern France had a written law as a Roman 
heritage; northern France, more feudal, preserved for the most part the laws of 
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the Franks; and when in the thirteenth ccnrur%' these laws tno were put into 
uTiring^ tlicy hccamc even [lardcr to chaTige than before, and a hundred legal 
fictions rose to reconcile them with rcalits'. 

The feudal ta^v of propertv" was complex and unique. It recognized three fuerLS 
of land possession: (i) the allod* uncondiclona! ownership; (2) the fief—land 
M'hnse usufruct, but not ownership, was ceded to a vassal on condition fsf noble 
sendee; and f j) tenure—where the usufruct w as ceded to a serf or tenant on con- 
dir bn of feudal dues. In feudal thcoiy- only the king cnjoj'cd absolute ow^nershJp; 
even the lofdcsr noble was a tenant, whose possession w as conditional on service. 
Nnr was the lord's pn^jcssion completely individual; every son had a birthright in 
the ancestral lands, and could obstruct their sale."^^ Usually che whole cstacc was 
[jcijiicatlicd to the eldest son. This custom of primogeniture, unknown to Roman 
or barbarian law,*^’ became advisable under feudal condirions because it put the 
niilitajy' protection and economic manage inent of the estate under one head, 
presumably the most mature. Younger sons were encouraged to venture forth 
and can-e out new estates in other landsn Despite its limitations on ownership, 
feudal law yielded to no other in reverence for propertj", and in severity of pun¬ 
ishments for viohtjng properr\=' rights. A German code held rhar if a man re¬ 
moved tiic bark from One of the w illow' trees that held a dvke, *1ijs beltv shall be 
ripped up, and his bowels shall be taken out and wound around the harm he has 
done"; and as late as 1454 a Westphalian ordinance held that a man who had 
criminallv removed his ncighhor's landmark should be buried in the earth with 
his head sticking our, and the land should then be plowed bv oxen and men who 
had never plowed before;; *'and the buried man may help himself as besr he can/* 

Procedure in feudal law largeh' followed the barbarian codes, and extended 
their efForrs to substitute public penalties for private revenge. Churches, market 
places, “tow'ns of refuge” were endowed w'itli the riglit of sanctuan,''; by such 
rcstricticins vengeance might be staved till the law could supervene. .\tanoriaI 
courts tried cases het^vecn tenant and renant, or between Ecnant and lord; con¬ 
tests between lord and vassal or lord and lord, were submitted to a jurv' of “peers 
of the barony^—men of ar least ct^ual standing, and of the same fief/^ with the 
cr>mplainant, and sitting in some baronial hall; episcopal or ablycy courts tried 
cases involving persons in orders; w^hile the highest appeals w'cre heard by a 
ro\'al court composed of peers of the realm, and sometimes presided over In’ the 
king. In the manorial courts plaintiff as well as defendant was imprisoned rill 
judgment \vas pronounced. In all courts the plaincifT whrt lost was subject to 
the same penalt}’ that wuuld have been visited upon the defendant if guilt} ^ 
Briben' was popular rn all courts/® 

Trial by ordeal continued throughout the feudal periods About the year 1215 
some hererics at Canibrai w'ere subjected to the hot iron test; stiffering bums, they 
%vcre led to the stake; but, we ate told, one was spared w^hen, upon confessing his 
errors, his hand immedbrely healed, leaving no trace of the bum. Tlie growth of 
philosophy through the twelfth ceuruiy^t ^^id the renewed study of Roman law, 
begot a distaste for these “ordeals of God.*" Pope Innocent Ill secured their com- 
pleie prohibition by the Fourth Latcran Council in iir6; Henry 111 adopted this 
prohibition into Fngltsh law (1219)1^ Frederick 11 into die Ne:\pE)litan Code 
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(1231). In Germanv the uM ttscs persisted into the fourteenth ccntuir; Savona¬ 
rola iindcrwenc ordeal bv fire at Florence in 1498; it was revived in the trial of 
wdtebes In the sixteen rh cennirj\'*'' 

Feudalbrn encoLirajjed the old Gtrnuitiic trial bv combat, partly as a mode of 
proofs partly in lieu of private revenge. The Norraans re-establbhed it in Britain 
after its dbusc by the AngJo-Saxons, and it remained on the English srarore book 
rill the nineteenth ccnrnrv.*^ [n 1127 a knight named Guy was accused bv another 
named Hermann of coinplicitv in the assassination of Charles the Good of 
Flanders; on Guy denving it^ Hennann challenged him to a judicial duel- they 
fought for hpur^i, rill they were both unhorsed and weaponless; they pas^d from 
fencing to vvrcstJing+ and Hermann demonstrated the justice of hb charge by 
tearing Guy's testicles from his body; wiicrcupon Guy expired.^^ Perhap 
ashamed of such harijarirics* feudal custom accumiJaced mmerions on the right 
to chnllenge. The accuser, to actiuire such a right* w as required to make out a 
probable case; the defendant miglit refuse to fight jf he had proved an alibi; a 
serf could not challenge a freeman, nor a leper a sound man,^ nor a bastard a man 
of legitimate birth; in general one might challenge only a person of equal rank 
w Ith himselfn The hws nf several communities gave the court the right to forbid 
any judicial duel at its dberetion. Womcm ecclesiastics, and peirons suffering 
physical dbabilitj^ w^erc exctiiipc from challenge, but they nilghr choose '"cham¬ 
pions"—professionally skilled duelists—to represent diem- As early as the tenth 
centuiy we find paid chonipions used os substitutes even by able-bodied males; 
since God w'ould decide the issue according to the justice of the accusation, the 
identit\^ of the combatants seemed irrelevant. Otto I submitted to duel by cham¬ 
pions the question of his daughceEs chastic\\ and the disputed succession to cer- 
Cain estates; and in die diirteenth centurj’ King Alfonso X of Castile had re¬ 
course to such a duel to decide whether he should introduce Roman law^ into 
hb kingdom-” Embassies were sometimes supplied with champions in case dip- 
lumadc quarrels should admit of resolution by duels. Lhitil 1B21 such a champion 
figured in the coronation ceremony of English kings; he was bv that date a pic¬ 
turesque relic; but in the Middle Ages he was supposed to fling his gauntlet upon 
the ground and loudly proclaim his readiness to defend in duel against any man 
the divine right of the new monarch to the cro\vn.^* 

The use of champions cast discredit upon trial by combat the risim^ totirgeome 
outlawed it in conuiiunal legislation; Roman law replaced it in southern Europe 
in the chirreenth century. The Church repeatedly denounced it, and Innocent [If 
made the prohihirionabsoluEc {1:15). Frederick It excluded it from his Neapoli¬ 
tan dominions; Louis IX aboli^^hed it in the regions dircedv sub jeer cn his nde 
(116&); and Philip the Fair (ijoj) forbade k anywhere in France. The duel de¬ 
rives not so much frum judicial combat as from the ancient right of private 
revenge. 

Feudal penalties were barbarously severe, i-incs were inimiiicrable. Imprison¬ 
ment was used as a detention for trial, ratlicr tlian as a punishment; but it could 
be a torture in itself when the cell was infested with vermin^ rats, or snakcs.°^ 
Men and women might be condemned to the public pilloiy' or stocks* and be a 
target for public ridicule* dcca>xd food, or stones. The ducking mvi\ was used 
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for niifior criniesL, md as a discouragcmcnc to gossips and shrews; the condenined 
person wa 5 strapped to a chair which was fastened to a long lever and thereby 
submerged in a stream or a pond. Tougher convicts could be sentenced to serve 
as galley slaves; half naked and poorly fed, they were chained to the benches and 
compelled, on penaltj' of the severest Hogging, m row to exhaustion. Flogging 
with lash or rod was a comninn punishment. Flesh—sometimes the face—might 
be branded w ich a letter sj^mbolizing the crime; pequo” and blasphemv could 
be punished by piercing the congue wich a hot iron. Mutilation was common; 
hands or feet, cat5 or nose, w^ere cut off, ey es were gouged out; and William the 
Con^jueror, to deter crime, decreed "that no one shall be killed or hanged for any 
misdeeds, bur rather that his eves be plucked our, and his hands, feet, and testicles 
cut off, so that vvhatever parr of his body remains will tic a living sign to all of 
his crime and iniquity/'^® Tomire was little used in feudalism; Romaii and 
ecclesiastical law revived it in the thirteenth century^ Theft or murder was pun¬ 
ished sometimes yvith exile, mure often witb beheading or hanging; yvomcn mur¬ 
derers were buried alive.=' An animal that had killed a human being might also 
be buried alive or hanged. Christianity preached me rev. but ecclesiastical courts 
decreed the same penalties as lav courts for similar crimes. The abbey court of 
St, Gcncvicy e buried seven women alive for theft.^'’ Perhaps in a rude age bar¬ 
barous punishments were needed to deter lawless men. But these baiiiaritics con¬ 
tinued till rhe eighteenth century; and the yyorst tortures w cre practiced not upon 
murderers by barons but upon pious heretics by Christian monks. 


IV, feudal vv.^R 

Feudalism arose as the military organization of a harassed agricultural 
society; its virtues were marrial rather than economic; its vassals and lords 
were expected to train theniselvcs for waq and be ready at any moment to 
leave the plowshare for the syvord. 

The feudal army yvas the feudal hierarchy organized by ties of feudal 
allegiance^ and strictly stratified according to grades of nobility* Princes, 
dukes, marquises, counts, and archbishops were generiik; barons, seigneurs, 
bishopSt and abbots yverc captains; knights or chevaliers w^ere cavalrymen; 
squires wcic sen^itors to barons or knights; *'mcn-af-arms'—the militia of 
comnumes or villages—fought as infantr>\ Behind the feudal army, as yve see 
it in the Crusades, a crowd of “varlets"' followed on foot, without officers or 
discipline; they helped to despoil the conquered, and eased the sufferingof 
fallen and wounded enemies by despatching thcni with battle-axes or clubs.™ 
But essentially the feudal army was the man on horseback multiplied. Infan¬ 
try, insufficiently mobile, had lost m pre-eminence since Hadrianople (37S). 
and would not regain it rill the fourteenth century^ Cavalry was the battle 
arm of chivalry; they and the cavalier, the chevaljcr, and the ^atiiilero took 
their nanjes from the horse. 

The feudal warrior used lance and sword or bow and arrow. The knight 
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enlarged his ego to include iiis sword, and gave it an affectionate niitite; 
thou^ doubtless it Avas the trouveres who called Charleftiagnc's sword Jay- 
eiise, Roland's Dtrra/niel, and Arthur's £arc‘(r/i^ur. The boAv had many forms: 
it might be a simple short bow, drawn at the breast; or a longboAA' aimed from 
the eye and ear; or a crossbow, in which the cord, dratvn taut in the groove 
of a stock, was suddenly released, sometimes by a trigger, and propelled a 
missile of iron or stone. Tlie crossbow was old; the longbow was first pronu- 
ncntly used by I’.dward I (117;-! 307) in his wars with the W'clsh. In Eng¬ 
land archery wasttie main element in military training, and a leading element 
in sport. The development of the Iwav began the militaiy debacle of feudal¬ 
ism; the knight scorned to fight on ftxit, Imt the archers killed hLs horse, and 
forced him to vincongenial ground. The final blow to feudal military power 
would come in the fourteenth century with gunpowder and cannon, which, 
from a safe disrance, killed the armored knight and shattered his castle. 

Having a horse to carry him, the feudal warrior could afford to burden 
himself with armor. In the twelfth century^ the fully accoutered knight cov¬ 
ered his body from neck to knees with a hauberk—a coat of chain mail with 
sleeves for the arms-and an iron hmid that covered all the head except eyes, 
nose, and mouth; his legs and feet were housed in greaves of mail. In combat 
he further capped himself with a steel helmet whose '‘nasar’-a projecting 
iron blade—guarded the nose. The visored casque and armor of metal plates 
appeared in the fourteenth century as defense against the long- or crossbow, 
and continued till the seventeenth; then nearly all armor u'as abandoned for 
the advamagEs of mobility^ As a shield the knight suspended from his neck, 
and grasped by inner straps with his left hand, a buckler made of Avood, 
leather, and iron hands, and adorned at the center with a buckle of gilded iron. 
The mcdieA''al knight was a mobile fort. 

Fortification aa'os the chief and usually adequate defense in feudal M ar. 
An army defeated in the field might find refuge Avithin manor walls, and a 
last stand could he made in the donjon tovA'cr. The science of siege declined 
in tile Middle Ages; the complex organi?,ation and equipment for battering 
doAA'n enemy Avails proved too costly or laborious for dignified knights; but 
the art of the sapper or military miner held its own. Navics, coo, were reduced 
in a world Avhose will to A\^r outran its means. War galleys remained like 
those of the andents-armed Avith battle tOAvers on the decks, and propelled 
by freemen or gallev slaves. ^\Tiac Avas lacking in poAver was made up in 
ornament, on the ship as on the man. Over a coat of pitch that preserved the 
AA’Ood of the vessel from Avatet and air, medieval shipM'rights and artists 
painted brilliant colors mixed AA'iih wax—Avhite. vermilion, ultramarine blue; 
they gilded the prow and rails, and sculptured figures of men, beasts, and 
godson provA' and stem. Sails were gaily tinted, some in purple, some in gold; 
and a seigneur's ship M-as emblazoned with his coat of arms. 

Feudal M'ar differed from both ancient and modern w'ar in greater fre- 
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(jnency and less mortalirj'’ and cost. Every baron claimed rhe righr of private 
war against any man not l>ound to him by feudal ties, and every king was 
free TO embark ar any rime upon honorable robbery of another ruler's lands. 
When king or bamn went to war, all his v assals anti relatives to the seventh 
degree were pledged to follow and fight for him for forty days. There was 
scarce a day in the tn-elfch century tvhen sonic part of what is now France 
was not at war. I'o be a good warrior was the crown of a knight's develop¬ 
ment; he was cA'pected to give or rake hard blows with relish or fortitude; his 
last ambition was a warrior’s death on “the field of honor," not a “cow's 
death” in bed,®® Berrhold of Ratisbon complained that “so few great lords 
reach their right age or die a right death”; ®* but Berrhold was a monk. 

The game was nor too dangerous. Ordcricus Vi tails, describing the battle 
of Brcmulc (1119), reports that “of the 900 knights Avho fought, only three 
were killed.” “ Ai the battle of Tinchebrai (1 to<>), where Henn’ I of Eng¬ 
land won all Normandy, 400 knights were captured, but not one of I lenry^^s 
knights was slain. .\t Bon vines (1214), one of the most bloody' and decisive 
battles of the .Middle Ages, 170 of 1500 knights engaged lost their lives,®® 
Armor and fortress gave advantage to the defense; a fully armored man could 
hardly he killed except by cutting his throat as he lay on the ground; and this 
was discountenanced by' chivaln'. Moreover it was wiser to capture a knight 
and accept ransom for him than to slay him and invite fcml revenge, Froissart 
mourned the slaughter, at one battle, of “as many good prisoners as M'ould 
well liave brought 400,000 francs." ®* Knightly rules and reciprocal prudence 
counseled courtesy to prisoners, and moderation in ransoms asked. L'stially a 
prisoner was released on his word of honor to return with his ratisoin by 
a given ilarc, and rare «'as the knight who broke such a pledge,®* It was the 
peasantry'^ that suffered most from feudal wars. In France, Germany, and 
Italy each army raided the lands and pillaged the houses of the vassals and 
serfs of the enemy, and captured or killed all cattle not gathered within de¬ 
fensive walls. After such a war many pciisanrs drew their own plows, and 
many scanned to death for lack of grain. 

Kings and princes strove to maintain some interludes of internal peace. The 
Norman dukes succeeded in Normandy, England, and Sicily; the count of 
Flanders in his realm, the count of Barcelona in Catalonia, I leniy III for a 
generation in Germany. For the rest it ivas the Church that led in limiting 
war. From 989 to 1050 various Church councils in France decreed a r^xDcr, 
or Peace of God, and promised excommunication to all who should use vio¬ 
lence upon noncombaraiits in war. The French Church organiircd a peace 
movcinent in n'arious centers, and persuaded many nobles not only to forgo 
private war but to join in outlawing it. Bishop Fiilbert of Chartres (960'- 
lojS). in a famous hymn, gave thanks to God for the unaccustomed peace. 
The movement was enthusiastically acclaimed by the common people, and 
good souls prophesied that within Jive years the peace program would be 
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accepted by all Christendom.^ French Church councils, from 10^7 on, pro¬ 
claimed rhe Treiiga Dei, or Truce of God, perhaps recalling the Moslem 
prohibition of u'ar in rime of pilgrimage: all were to abstain from violence 
during Lent, in season of harvest or outage (August i $ to November n), on 
specified hnlydays, and for a part of each week—usually from \V'ednesflay 
evening to Monday morning; in its final form the Truce allowed eight}' days 
in the year for private or feudal war. These appeals and fulminnrions helped; 
private war was gradually ended by the co-operarion of the Church, the 
grossang strength of the monarchies, the rise of the towns and boargeoitie, 
and the absorption of martial energies in the Crusades, In the twelfth century 
the Truce of God became part of civil, as w'ell as of canon, law in western 
Europe. The Second Lateran Council (tijp) forbade the use of military 
engines against men.*^ In 1190 Gerhoh of Reichersburg proposed that the 
pope should forbid all v^^ars among Christians, and that all disputes among 
Christian rulers should be submitted to papal arbitratinn,^ The kings thought 
this a bit too advanced; tlicy waged international wars more abundantly as 
private wars decreased; and in the thirteenth century the popes tlicmselvcs, 
playing the royal game of power with human pawns, used war as an instru¬ 
ment of policy. 


V. CHIVALRY 

Out of old Gemianic customs of military initiation, crossed with Saracen 
influences from Persia, Syria, and Spain, and Christian ideas of devotion and 
sacrament, flowered the imperfect but generous reality of chivalr>'. 

A knight was a person of aristocratic birth—i,e., of titled and landowning 
family—who had been formally received into the order of knighthood. Not 
all “gentle” men (i.c., men distinguished by their gcfis or ancestry') were 
eligible to knighthood or title; younger sons, excepr of ro^'al hlood, were 
norm ally confined to modest properties that precluded the expensive appur¬ 
tenances of chivalry'; such men remained squires unless they carved out new 
lands and titles of their own. 

The youth who aimed at knighthood submitted to long and arduous dis¬ 
cipline. At seven or eight he entered as a page, at twelve or fourteen as a 
squire, into the service of a lord; waited upon him at table, in the bedchamber, 
on the manor. In pust or Ivattle; fortified his own flesh and spirit with danger¬ 
ous exercises and sports; learned by imitation and trial to handle the weapons 
of feudal war. V\'hcn his apprenticeship was finished he was received into the 
knightly order by a ritual of sacramcnml awe. The candidate began udth a 
bach as a symbol of spiritual, perhaps as a guarantee of physical, purification; 
hence he could be called a “knight of the bath,” as disTinguished from those 
“knights of the sword” who had received their accolade on some battlefield 
as immediate reward for bravely. He was clothed in white tunic, red robe. 
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jind black ccKir, representing re^pecth dy the hoped-for purity uf his morals, 
the blood he might shed honor or God, and the death he most be prepared 
to meet unflinchingly. Por n day he fasted; he passed a night at church in 
prayer, confessed hLs sins ta a priest, attended A lass, received comm union, 
heard a semion on the moraL reJigious, sociaft and militant*' duties of a knight^ 
and solemnly promised to fulfill them. He then advanced to the altar with a 
s^^^ord hanging from his neck; the priest removed the sword^ blessed it, and 
replaced it upon his neck. The candidate turned to the seated lord from 
whom he sought knighthood, and was met with a stern question: "Tor what 
purpose do you desire to encer the order? If to be rich, to take your ease, and 
be held in honor without doing honor to knighthood, you are unworthy of 
ir, and would be to the order of knighthood what the simoniacal clerk is to 
the prelacy'.'' The candidate was prepared with a reassuring reply, Knights 
or ladies tlien clothed him in knightly array of hauherkt cuirass or breastplate., 
armlets, gauntlets (armored gloves), s\%mrd, and spurs.* ITe lord, rising, gave 
him the accolade (i,e., on the neck)—three blow’s with the flat of the sword 
upon the neck or shoulder, and sometimes a slap on the cheek, as symbols of 
the last affronts that he might accept without redress; and ‘"dubbed” him with 
the formula, -‘In the name of G(3d, St. Michael and St. George 1 make thee 
knight/' Tlie new knight received a lance, a helmet, and a horse- he adjusted 
his helmet, leaped upon his horse, brandished hlf lance+ flourished his swmrd, 
rode out from the cliurch, distributed gifts to his artendants, and gave a feast 
for his friends. 

He w'as now pri^hkgcd to risk his life in tournaments that would train him 
still further in skill endurance, and bravery. Begun in the tenth century, the 
tournament flourished above all in France, and sublimated some part of the 
passions and energies that disordered feudal life. It might be proclaimed 
through a herald, by a king or a great lord, to cckbratc the ordination of a 
knights the visit of a sovereign, or the marriage of royal blood. The knigbrs 
who offered to take part came to the appointed town* him^ their armorial 
bearings from the windows of their rooms, and affixed their coats of arms to 
castles, monasteries, and other public places. Spectators examined these, and 
were free to lodge complaint of wrong done by anv intending participant; 
tournament officials would hear the case, and disqualify the guiW; there was 
then a "'blot on his ^scutcheon,'' or shield. To the excited gathering came 
horse dealers to equip the knights, haberdashers to clothe him and his horse in 
fir array> moneylenders to ransom the fallen, forrunetclkrs* acrobats, mimes, 
troubadours and trouvercs, wandering scholars, women of loose morals, and 
ladies of high degree. The whole occasion vvas a colorful festival of song and 
dance, trysts and brawls, and wild betting on the contests. 

A tournament might last almost a week, or bur a day. At a tournament 


* Ci^ld spurj u erfi the sign isf a knight, siher spars of a sqaire; lo his spurs” fpf 
to lo knighcho^. 
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in I i8<r Sunday was a day of assembly and fere; Monday and Tuesday were 
given CO jousts- M'edncsday wasa day of rest;! hursday saw the coutney that 
gave its name to the coumainent. The lists, or field of battle, were a town 
square or an outlying open space, partly enclosed by stands ;vnd balconies 
from which the richer gcntiy, clothed in all the splendor of medieval cos¬ 
tume, watched the fray; commoners stood on foot around the field, 1 he 
stands were decorated with tapestries, drapes, pennants, and coats of arms. 
Musicians prefaced the engagement wdth music, and celebrated with flour¬ 
ishes the most brilliant strokes of the game. Between contests the noble lords 
and ladies scattered coiiis among the |>edestTian crowd, who received them 
with cries of “/„jrgesre/" and “Nosif" 

Before the first contest the knights entered the lists by marching on to the 
field in brilliant equipage and stately steps, followed by their mounted squires, 
and soniecimes led in gold or silver chains by the ladies for whose glory they 
w'erc to fight, Usually each knight carried on his shield, helmet, or lance a 
scarf, veil, mantle, bracelet, or ribbon that his chosen lady had taken from her 
dress. 

The joustor dh was a single combatof rival knights; they rode against each 
other *‘at full tilt," and launched their lances of steel, [f either contestant was 
unhorsed the rules required the other to dismount; and the fight was contin¬ 
ued on foot till one or the other cried quits, or was ^rorr de combat through 
fatigue or W'ounds or death, or until judges or king called a halt. The victor 
then appeared before the judges, and solemnly received a prize from them or 
from some fair lady. Several sTich tilts might fill a day. The climax of the 
festival came with the tourney; the enlisted knights ranged rhenvsclvcs in 
Opposed groups, and fought an actual battle, though usually with hlunted 
arms; in the tourney at Neuss (1140) some sixty knights were killed. Tn such 
tourneys prisoners were taken, and ransom exacted, as in war; the horses and 
armor of the captives belonged to the victors; the knights loved nuniey even 
more than war. Tlie fj^fjitnitcll of a knight w'ho protested the Glturch’s con- 
demnariion of tmimLiments on the ground that if effective it would end his 
only means of livclihfKKl,*’'\\'hen all the contests w-crc over the survivors and 
the noble spectators joined in an evening of feasting, song, and dance. The 
winning knights enjoyed the privilege of kissing the loveliest women, and 
hcarti poems and songs composed in conmicniorarion of their victories. 

Theoretically rhe knight was required to be a hero, a gcntlcnian, and a 
saint. Tltc Church, anxious tf) tame the savage breast, surrounded the institu¬ 
tion of knighthood with religious forms and vows. The knight pledged him¬ 
self alw'ays to speak the truth, defend the Church, ptorect the poor, make 
peace in his province, and pursue rhe infidels. To his liege lord he owed a 
loyalty more bindmg than filial love; to all women he was to l>e a guardian, 
saving their chastity; to all knights he was to be a brother in mutual courtesy 
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and aid. In war he iiiiijht hght other knightS; but if he took any of them 
pnsodcr he must treat them as his gtiescs; so the French knights captured at 
Crecyand Poitiers lived, till ransomed, in freedom and cotitforton the estates 
of their English captors, sharing in feasts and sports svith their hmts.'* Above 
the conscience of the commons feudalism exalted the aristocraric honor and 
v&biesse oblige of the knight-a pledge of marTlal valor and feudal lidclity. 
of iinstintins service to all knights, all women, all weak or poor. So viriut, 
manliness, was restored to its Roman masculine sense after a thousand years 
of Christian emphasis on feminine virtues. Chivalry, despite irs religious 
aura, represented a victoni^ of Germanic, pagan, and Arab conceptions o% cr 
Christianity; a Europe attacked i>n cvcrj’side needtJ themaroa! virtues again. 
All this, however, was chivalric theor)\ ,A few knights lived up to it, as a 
few Christians rose to the arduous heights of Christian selflessness. But human 
nature, bom of jungle and beast, sullied the one ideal like the other. The same 
hero who one dav fought bravely in tournament or battle might on another 
be a faithless murderet; he might carrv' his honor as prc>udly as his plume, and, 
like Lancelot, Tristram, and rcaler knights, breakup fine families with adul¬ 
tery, He might prate of protecting the weak, and strike unarmed peasants 
dow n with a sword i he treated witli scorn tlie matiiua] worker on whose labor 
rested his citadel of gallantry, and with frcqucni coarseness and occasional 
brutality the wife M'hom he had stvorn to cherish and protect.^ He could 
hear Mass in the morning, rob a church in the afternoon, and drink himself 
into obscenity at night; sii Gildas, who lived among ihcin. described the Brit¬ 
ish knights of that sixth centun' in which some poets placed Arthur and “the 
^atoVderof the Table Kound."" He talked of Walcv and justice.and 6llcd 
the pages of Froissart with treachery and ™Icnce. While German poets sang 
of chiviilr\\Gcmian knights engaged in fisticuffs.intcndiarisni, and the high¬ 
way robbery of Innocent rravciers.” The Siractns were astonished by the 
crudeness and cruclt>' of the Crusaders; even the great llohcmund. to sh«.w 
his contempt of the Greek emperor, sent him a cirgo of sliced oft noses and 
thumbs.” Such men were exceptional, but they were plmtiful- It would of 
course be absurd to expect soldiers lo be siiinis; good killing requires its own 
unique virtues. 1 ‘hesc rough knights drove the Mowrs lato Granada, the Slavs 
from the Oder, the Magyars frtJiu Italy and Gcminny; they lanied the Norse 
into Normans, and brought French dvili'/ation into England on the points of 

their swords. They were what they had to be. 

I'wo Influences moderated the barbarism of chivalr>': woman and Chris- 
tianin^ 1 he Church partly succeeded in diverting feudal pugnaciEV into the 
CniSiidcs, Perhaps she wa^ helped hy the rising adoratipnof Map^ the \ irgin 
.Mother- once more the feminine virtues were exalted to check the bhiody 
ardor of vigorous men. But it may be that living vvomcn, appealing to sense 
veil as soul, had even more influence in traiuforniitig the warnor into a 
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gentlcnwti. The Church rcpwEcdly fnrbatle toumarnenrs, and was gailv ig¬ 
nored by the ktiighrs; the ladies attended tournaments, and M’crc nor ignored. 
The Church frowned upon the role of women in tournaments and in poetry; 
a conflict arose between the morals of noble ladies and the ethics of the 
Church; and in the feudal world the ladies and the poets won. 

Roinanric love—i,c., love that {deali/.cs its object—has proliablv occurred 
in every age, in degree loosely corresponding with the delay and obstacles 
between desire and fulflllinenr. Until mir oivti age it wa.s rarely the cause of 
marriage; and if we find it quite apart from marriage when knighrhood u as 
in flower, we must view that condition as more normal than our own. In most 
ages, and above all in feudalism, women married men for their pr«pcm\ and 
admired other men for their charm. Poers, having no property*, had to marry 
at low level or love at long range, and they aimed their fairest songs at in¬ 
accessible dames. The distance between lover and bekivcd w’as usualt)' so 
great that even the most pjisshmatc poetry was taken as only a pretty com¬ 
pliment, and a well-mannered lord reivarded poets for inditing amorous 
verses to his wife. So the viscount of \’aux continued hjs hospitality and 
favors to the troubadour Peire Vidal after Peire addressed love poems to 
the viscountess—even after Peire had tried to seduce her though this was 
a degree of amiability not usually to be presumed ijjwn. The troubadour 
argued that marriage, combining a maximum of opportunity with a minimum 
of temptation, could hardly engender or sustain romantic love; even the pious 
E)ante seems never to have dreamed of addressing love poenu: to his wife, or 
to have found any unseemliness in addressing rlicm to another woman, single 
or married. The knight agreed with tire poet that knightly love had to be for 
some other kdy than his own wife, usually for tlie wife of another knighL™ 
Most knights, though we must not often suspect them of marital fidelity, 
laughed at “courily love," resigned themselves in rinie to their mates, and 
consoled themselves with war. We hear of knights turning cold cars to ladies 
ofl'ering romance.^' Roland, in the Chayison, died with scarce a thought of his 
affianced bride Aude, who would die of grief on hearing of ffis death. 
Women, too, were nor all romantic; but from the twelfth century it became 
a convention with many of them that a lady should have a Inver. Platonic or 
Byronic, added to her husband. If we may believe the medieval romances the 
knight was pledged to the devoir or sendee of the kdy ivho had given Mm 
her colors to w*tar; she could impose dangerous explo'its to test or distance 
him; and if he served her well she was expected to reward him with an 
embrace or better; this is the ‘'guerdon" that he claimed. To her he dedicated 
all his feats of arms; it was her name that he invoked in the crises of combat 
or the breath of death. Here again feudalisns was not a part of Christianity* 
but its opposite and rival. Women, theologically so stinted in love, asserted 
their freedom and molded their own moral cntle; the worship of woman in 
the flesh compered with the adoration of the V'irgin. Love proclaimed itself 
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an indcpcndcm principle of wortK, and offered ideals of semce. norms of 
conduct, scandalously ignoring religion even when borrowing its terms and 
fonris.'* 

So complicated a severance of love and marriage raised many problems of 
morals and etiquette; and, as in Ovid’s days, authors dealt with these ques¬ 
tions Avirh all the nicetv* of casuists. Some time between 1174 and r r8; one 
Andreas Opcllanus—Andreev the Chaplain—composed a Tractatus de mtnre 
ct d€ swoTis Tatisdio (T tsatiss on l^ova attd Its Cure), in which, among other 
matters, he la it) doAvn the code and principles of “courtly love.” Andrew 
limits such love to the aristocracy; he unbkishtngly assumes that it is the illicit 
pa.<!sion of a knight for another knight’s wife, but considers its distinguishing 
characteristic as the homage, vassalage, and service of the man to the wom.in. 
This book is the chief authority for the existence of medieval “courts of love.*’ 
in which titled ladies answered queries and handed down decisions about 
r Off tour courtais. In Andrew’s time, if «'c may credit his account, the leading 
lady in this procedure was the princess poetess jMarie, Countess of Cham- 
paEm^; 2 ceneration earlier it had been her mother, the most fasciniiting 
woman in feudal society. Eleanor, Duchess of Aquitaine, sometime Queen 
of France, and later of England. Occasionally, according to the T'rjctutttSf 
mother and daughter presided together as judges in the court of love at 
Poiticre.'“ Andrew knew Marie well, .licrvcd her as chaplain, and apparently 
wTotc his book to publish her theories and judgmenrs of love. “Love,” he says, 
“teaches everyone to abound in good manners”; untlcr .Marie's tutelage, we 
arc assured, the rough aristocracy of Poitiers became a Sfjcicry of generous 
women and gallant men. 

The poems of the troubadours contain several references to such courts 
of love, maintained bv' high ladies—the visctmnrcss of Narbonne, the count¬ 
ess of Flanders, and others—at Pierre feu, .Avignon, and elsewhere in France 
ten, fourteen, si.vrv women, \vc are told, sac in judgment on cases submitted 
to them mostly by women, sometimes by men; disputes were settled, lovers’ 
quarrels healed, penalties laid upon violators of the code. So (according to 
Andrew) Marie of Champagne, on April 17, 1174, issued a responsuirt to 
rhe Inqiiirv, “Gin real love exist between married people?” She replied in 
the negative on the ground that “lovers grant everything gratuitously, vidth- 
out being constrained by any motive of necessity; married people arc com¬ 
pelled as a dutv to submit to one another’s wishes.” “ .All the courts, says 
our merry Andrew, agreed on thirty-one “Laws of Love”: (i) Marriage 

cannot be pleaded as an excuse for refusing to love-(j) No one can really 

love nvo people at the same time. (4) Love never stands still; it always 
increases or diminishes. (5) Favors unwillingly yielded are tasteless. . , , 
(i i> It is not becoming to love those ladies who only love with a view to 

marriage_ (14) Too easy possession renders love contemptible; po^es- 

sion that is attended with difficulties makes love... of great price-(19) H 
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love once begins ro diminish* it quickly fades away, and rarely recovers..,. 
(:i ]) Love invariably increases under the influence of jealousy.... (ij) A 
person who is the prey of love cats little and sleeps little.... (:6) Love can 
deny nothing to love.*- 

These courts of love, if they ever existed, were parts of a kind of parlor 
game played by the ladies of the aristocracy? busy barons took no known 
notice of them, and amorous knights made their own rules. Bur there can be 
no doubt that increasing wealth and idleness generated a romance and eti¬ 
quette of loA'C that filled the poetry of the troubadours and the early RenaJs* 
sance. "‘In June, 1283,” writes the Florentine historian Villani (1 i8o?-t 348), 

at the festival of St, John, when the ciiy of Florence was happy, quiet, 
and at peace ... a social union Avas formed, composed of a thousand 
people who, all clad in white, called themselves the Servants of Love. 

They arranged a succession of sports, merrymaking,'!, and dances with 
ladies; nobles and liourgftjjs marched to the sound of trumpets and 
music, and he id festive banquets at midday and at night. This Court 
of Love lasted nearly two months, and it the finest and must fa¬ 
mous that had ever been in Tuscany.^ 

Chivalry, beginning in tlic tenth century, reached its height in the thir- 
teenrh, suffered from the brutality of the Hundred Years* V^’a^, shriveled 
in the merciless hare that divided the English aristocracy in the Wars of the 
Roses, and died in the theological fury of the religious wars of chc sixteenth 
century. But it left its decisive mark upion the society, education, manners, 
literature, art, and vocabukrv' of medieval and modern Europe. The orders 
of knighthofid—of the Garter, the Bath, the Golden Fleece—multiplied to 
the number of 134 in Britain, France, Gertmny, Italy. Spain; and schools like 
Eton, 11 arrow, and \VinchcsTCr combined the chivalric ideal with “liberal” 
education In the most effective training of mind and will and character in 
pedagogical history. As the knight learned manners and gallantry' at the 
court of noble or king, so he transmitted something of this coiirtohie ro those 
below him in the social scale? modern politeness is a dilution of medieval 
cluvalty. The Jiremturc of Europe Nourished, from the Chaji^oTf dc 
to Don by treating knightly characters and rhemes; and the redis¬ 

covery of chit-airy svas one of the exciting elcmcnrs in the Rtmiantic move¬ 
ment of literature in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. \\*hatevcr hs 
excesses and absurdities in literature, however far chivalry in fact fell short 
of its ideals, it remains one of the major achievemcnis of the human spirit, 
an art of life more splendid than any art. 

In this perspective the feudal picture is not merely one of serfdom, illiter¬ 
acy, exploitation, and violence, but as truly a scene of lusty peasants clearing 
the w ilderness; of men colorful and vigorous in language, Itivc, and war; of 
knights pledged to honor and sendee, seeking adA^enture and fame rather 
than comfort and security, and scorning danger, death, and hell; of women 
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patiently toiling and breeding in pieosant cottages, and titled ladies mingling 
the tend crest prayers to the Virgin is'ith the bold freedom of a sensuous 
poetry and courtly love—perhaps feudalism did more than Chrisdanity to 
raise the status of woman. The great task of feudalism was to restore polit¬ 
ical and economic order to Europe after a century of disruptive invasions 
and calamities. Tt succeeded; and when it decayed, tnodem civilb^idon rose 
upon its ruins and its legacy. 

The Dark Ages are not a period upon which the scholar can look with 
superior scorn. He no longer denounces their ignorance and superstition, 
their political disintegration, their economic and cultural povertj'; he mar¬ 
vels, rather, that Europe ever recovered from the successive bloxvs of Goths, 
Huns, V'andals, Moslems. MagV'ars, and Norse, and preserved through the 
turmoil and tragedy m much of ancient letters and techniques. He can feel 
only admiration for the Charlemagncs, .Alfreds, Olafs, and Ottos who forced 
an order upon this chaos; for the Benedicts, Gregorys, Bonifaces, Columbas, 
Alcuins, Brunos, who so patiently resurrected morals and letters out of the 
wilderness of their times; for the prelates and artisans that could raise cathe¬ 
drals, and the nameless poets that could sing, betxvcen one war or terror and 
the next. State and Church had to begin again at the bottom, as Romulus 
and Numa had done a thousand years before; and the courage required to 
build dries out of jungles, and citizens out of savages, was greater than that 
which would raise Chartres, Amiens, and Reims, or cool Dante’s vengeful 
fever into measured verse. 
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THE CLIMAX OF CHRISTIANITY 
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CHRONOLOGECAL TAliLE FOR BOOK V 


75®-nc»: The EJikf Edda 

841: Smibour^ Oath uses venucu- 

lars 

c. looo] Rise of pol v^boFiJe TPiisk 
toio: Fine camniunai chweM* (id 
Leoa) 

TC140: Guido of Ars^zo^s niu^ical staff 
1050^-112:: Roscelin, philosopher 
1056-1114: Nestor & die Russian Chtotiick 
1056-113^: Hildebert of Tours, poet 
to66*-87: William [ King of England 
1066-1200: Norman arcliitecturc in Eng¬ 
land 

1076-1185= CilbetT dc la PorrCT, plulV 
1079^1142: Abelard, philosopher 

1080: Omsuls in Lucca ^ rise of self- 
goi'cming cities in Italy 
lofkv-i I $41 Wmiafn of Conches. philV 
1081-11 ji: Abbot Suger of Sr, Denis 
1083-11.^= Anna Comnena, htscDrbn 
io8f: Enc^if^ Donwsday Bnok 
1086-1127: William X> Duke of Aquitaine, 
first known troubadour 
toSaff tmcjiiis Sc Rdinati kw at 
Idgna 

roB8-^r Pope Urban FI 

1089- 1131: Abbey of Quny 

1090- 1153: Si. Bernard 

1093-1J09: Anselm Archb'p of GLncerbuiy 
1093-I T75: I>urham Cathedral 
c. 1093; Chsm&n dc 

1095: Proclaniation of First Crusade 
1095-1164: RfPgtr It of SdfUs' 

1098: Cistercian Order foimJed 

1098- 1 ijj: HetirA' King of Germany 
1099: Crusaden^ take Jerusalem 

1099- 1118: Pope Paschal IF 
1099-1143] Laim Kingdom of Jemsalcm 
1099-1179: Sn Tfildegardc 

c. t ina] Arabic nuirierah tn Europe; pa^ 
per iiutiufacfuied in Con* 
sraniinDple 

1100-35: Henn^ i King of Eng 1 :ind 
iiM-55: Arnold of Brescia, refnnner 
1104-94] Transition snde in arehiceemre 
1105; Adebrd's Jissmralti 

II10: UnivensitTi' of Paris takes form 
IE 13: Prince Alononiakli qnteia revow 
lution in Kiev 

1114-58: Otto of Freking^ hiirortan 
1114-87: Gerard of Cremona, tnmdalnr 
1117: Abelard teaches F FeloIse 
1117-80: John of SalislHirs^ philV 
C-luo; Est’t of the Hospitalers 


TTti: Abekrd ec:riidcmned at Soksons 
IIa 1: C^oncuirdat of Worms 
isa2-i::n4: Uleanor df Aquitaine 
11^3: Fir^ [.aterao Clouiieil 
1114-53: F>av:d 1 King of Scotland 
1117: Ejft't of Knights Templar 
ir33f: Abbey of Sr, Denis rebuilt in 
Gothic 

1135-54: Stephen King of England 
1137: The drst C^cs-, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth's Hht&rtJ Bni&^ 

mff/i 

113 7-96: A Valter ,\1 ap (cs), satirist 

1138: Conrad FIF begins llulienKtau- 

fen line 

1139^5: Alfonso I Enrique^, fifiit king 
of Pi^rrugil 

1140: Abelard condemned at Sens 
1140-91: Chretien de Troyes 
11411-1117: The Golardit poets 

M41: Rise of Gueli & Ghibelline fac- 
dorts 

1141: Derr^iwm of Grathin 
1141-1 10a: Joachim of Finra 

1146-7: Keeott of Arnold of Brescia 
1147-121:31 Gtnildus Otmbrensls, geogra¬ 
pher 

c-iijo: Tlie Niheismu^-tilhd 

1150: Scrafmlitfe of Peter Lombardy 
Sculptures of Aloksac^ fly bag 
buttress imd at Noyon ‘ 

1150-1250: Heyday of French rrnubadours 
1151-90: Frederick 1 [iad»ari>ssa em¬ 
peror of Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire 

1154-9: Pope Hadrian IV 
1154-89; Henry IJ begins PtanUgenet 
line 

1154-1256: York Alinstcr 
It>6: -Moscow founded 
1157: Bank of Venice Issues gov^t 
brands 

|JS7“®*- A'aldemar I Kine of Denmark 
i 157-1117: Ale\'ander NecknanT^ naturalisi 
1159-81: Pope Ale?cander Lll 
c, P160: The Cid 

1160-1113: GcoFfrey dc A'illchardouin, 
hi^t'n 

ii6j“i235; Nutre Dame dc Farts 
1163-1210: Wollraiit von F.sehcnbacK poet 
c-1165-1228: WaJiher von der Vogekveide, 
poet 

1167: Lombard League foruied^ be¬ 
ginning of Oxford Unker* 
iitv 


from previous 


1167-1JIKcirt V Eiialf troubadour 

1170: Murder of Thonms i Beckcij 
’^Jtingbow" begins eun- 
qucK of Ireland^ Peter \^'3iyo 
at Lyons 
iiTGHizii; St. Dominic 
4170-1145: Alexander of I tides, phil'^r 
Priace of the Dc^cs 
f 174-'! 34^: \VVlls Cathctlral 
1175-1154: -VHcKaci Scot 
1175-1180: Early English Gothie 
1175!: Ganrcrtiun" Cathtiiral 
1176: Canhusbn Order est*d; Freder¬ 
ick Barbato^ defeated at 
Legiiano 

ii7#f: Albigcnsiin hcresj'; Peterbor¬ 
ough Cathedral 

ti7B-ia4E^ Snorri Sturluson, liisr"!! 

1179: Third Lalcnm CounclL 
c, I eBp: University' of Mompellicr csr‘d^ 
jMaric de France, poetess: 
1380-1515: Philip U Auginsms of France 
1180-1150: Leonardo de Fibonacci^ math^n 
c. 1180-1153: Robert Grosscresie* scientUe 
iiti-ii£6: St. Francis of Assisi 

Lesser Armenia ft. under Leo 
1H 

11B5-1337: Bambem Cathedral 
Third Crusade 
Richard 1 Cocur de Uon 
1190: Tculoitic Order founded 
1190-7: Henrv VI of Germany 
1191-1330: Ottakar 1 King of fkahemia 
1191-^180: Lineoiii Minster 
1193-1105: Enrico Dandolo Ds:ge of Wn- 
ice 

1193-1180: Albemis Magnus 
p [94-1340: liywelyn ihe Great of \'\bles 
[194-155(1; Frederick H of Siedv 
1195-£331: Sr. Anthony of Padua 
1195-1390: Bourges Cathedra] 

H9^E5i&: Pope Innocent 1l[ 

E [99-1:16^: John of l^igland 

c. 1500: t>avtd of Dinxnr* phii'r 
11:10-1304: Cluih Hall of \prcs 
pioo-‘59: Manhew Pitls, hlsi'n 

Vincent of Beauvais, encj'clop^t 
liot: Gcrutans etanquer livonia 
1501-1500: f^chedral of Rouen 
i3ai-4: Fourth Crusade 
1101-5: Philip n uf France takes Nor- 
mandvv Antcu, Maine, and 
llrLTtan%' from England 
1501^41: V;iMetiuf U King of Denmark 
1504-19: Albigetihian Crusades 
1104^50: La Alcneillc of Monr St. Mi- 
chel ^ 

]jGd-4i: Latin KLngduni of Constant pie 
1505; C Jfdcst Chrbrtian reference to 
magnetic compaS:^; Hamian 
von Aoc's Dcr jr?we Hehirict 
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1505-1303: Cathedral of Leon 
EI06-J5: Theodore Lascaris Eastern 
emp* 

1597-18: Stephen Langton Archb'p of 
Canfy 

[ 108: St- Francis fiiunds Friars .M inorj 
Innocent lU lays interdict on 
Engl d 

1109: Cambridge University founded 
i3Eo: .ArLstodc forbidden at Paris; 
Gotdried of Scrasbourg't 
TristJot 

cl 11-1417: Rceehs OiEliedraJ 

1515; Children's Crusade; Santa Oaru 
fcKinds Poor Clares 
1113-7^^ James I King of .Angon 
1514; Philip 11 wins at Buuvines 
I5i4'^5; Roger Bacon 

1515; Magna Carta; Fourth Lateran 
^unril; Dominican Order 
founded 

1516-37: Pope Honorins lU 

1516- 7 z: Henry Ifl King of England 
111:7: Fifth Crusade 

1517- 52; Ferdinand III of O^cHe 
1517-^2: Haakon IV of Norvs^ay 
iiao-45; Saiisbuiy Cathedral 
I520-SS1 xAniiens Cathedral 
1511-741 St. BonaventuJfe 

1531-1567: Cathedral of Burgos 

13141 Univsrsfty of est'd 

4154-1317: Jean dc JcsinviUc, hisrin 

1135: Laws of the Saebtempiegd 
1125-74: St. Thomas Aquinas, phiFr 
1235-78: Ntccolo Pisano, iurulpror 
123<C35: Regency oi Biarurhe of Castile 
1316-70: Louis IX of France 

1117: Univ'er^ity of Sabmanca orid; 
beginning of papal Inquisi¬ 
tion 

1337-4 El Fiipc Gregory' IX 
1137-13931 Catfft:dml of Tukdo 
1557^:353: Cariiedral of Beauvais 

rsiBf: Church of San Francesco at 
.Assi-fl 

1538: Sbih Crusade; Frederick II re¬ 
cover? JeniKalem 
1329-134R: Cathedral of Siena 

I3 3af: Cathedra) of Strasbourg 
113^-75: Cfcuidci Culni^^ii 
15^1-1300: Amolfo ill Cambio,, arttst 
1212-1315: Ray'tnond i.uHy^ phii'r 
eijj-Bi: Siger of Brabant, philT 
1535-1311: Amnld of Vitbmova, phpician 
1557; Mongols invade Riusia; Wil¬ 
liam o^ Lorrb' Rontun de h 
Rose 

1540: \^jeiory' of Alcsandet Nevsky 
on Neva 

c. 114U: Auedtsm ef Nicokne 


frvrwi pncvhiui 


!;4ci-i3Dx: Omaiiuc 

Cjio'V^sjuii PisauiDr sirisr 
1141: Motigols dc/Mi Gcrmaia at 
Uegnmi. cxkc Ctac<w^ and 
ravage Hungary 
ii4j-t4: Pope Innocent IV 

1144^ Mosknii captnft Jerosalcm 
ti4|; First Council of Lyons deposes 
Frederick II 

ii4j: Giovanid dc Piano Catpini 
vittts Mongolia 
ii4y-€: Sre- Chapdlc 
1145-7Z: WMmTnstcr Abbey 

iijfi. St- Louis leads Sev enth Crusade 
1Z4S-]^I4: The Alhambra 
12 ^-iB8o^ Cathedral of Cedogne 

iijos St, Louis capturedi Frederick 
II d; Bractcift’s De k^bm ti 
fpnjUftudiTiihus 

I Fonriition nf Hanseatic League 

JZSJ-&2: Alfonso X the Wise of Castile 
1^53-78: Ottokar ll of Bohcmti 
1154-iSi: Pope AleT(ander IV 
]jcj—Quccio of Siena, painrer 

135S: Haakon IV of Norway coti^ 
qtiers Iceland 
Mimfred King of Sdly 
1258^15001 Guido Cavalcanti 
ttifio: Flagellants 

EzSc^iiao: Henri dc Mondevilk, surgeon 
rrdi: Michael \Tll Palacdngtis re¬ 
stores Ensicm Empire at 
Constantinople 

ijd5: Simon dc Montfort's Parlia¬ 
ment 

116J-1508; Duns Seotus, phil’r 
11^5-1521; Dame 

i3ddi Opm mahiS of Roger Bacon 
iiS6-45^ Charles of Anjou King o! 
Sicily 

■ i66-i^i7' Glotro * 

iidg: Defeat of Cbnradin; end of 
Hohenstaufen line 

1169] Baibars rakes Jaffa and Annwh 
1270: Louis IK leads Eighth Crusade 
1171-95; Marco Polo In Asia 


1171-15071 Edward I King of Lngland 
1175-91^ Rudolf of Hapshucg Emperor 
of Holy Roman Empire 
1174; Second Council of Lyoos^ 
1279-13151 Dlni* King of Portu^ 
E2fio-il8or English Dccorared Gothic 

uSii Sicilian Vespers; Pedro III of 
Aragon Takes Sicily 
lifllt Edward 1 recortquera Wales 
Tia4[ Belfry^ of Rruges 
1135-1314: Philip (V the Fair of France 
c. 1190; L-f^tfwd of lacopo dc 

Voraginej^ Jean dc Meur^'s 
Ror/mr Jc k Rajt‘ 

1190-13501 Gaihcdral of Orvicto 

1191: Mamiuks tike Acre; end of 
Crusades; League of die 
Swiss eantuos 

1192-1115: Joiin Ballioi Kiiw of Scotland 
1194; Lanfraivchi founds French sue- 

F*y 

(194: Church of Santa Groct at Flor¬ 
ence 

[294-]3a5; Pope Boniface \nil 
1194-14^6: Cathedral of Santa Marla dc 
Fiore at Florence 

J195: Edward Vs “Model Parijianient” 
1196: Bonifacc^s boll Ckricii /jieor 
1298: Wallace defeated at Falkirk; 
FaJazao Vecchio and Bap- 
tisrery at Florence 
1298!: Cathed^ of Barcctona 
ijoz: Flemish defeat the Fr£ncli at 
Couttrai; Boniface's bull 
jiintrfaw; Philip IV 
calb States Geoeril 
1505-1^; Pope Cletnenc V 
1508-13: Hefirv' \ 1 I ■VVesfem Eiiipeior 
1309: Oement removis papacy to 
Avignon 

13 [0-12: Suppression of Templars In 
France 

1314; Scotland wilts mdcpcndence at 
Bannockburn 

1315: Swiss defeat Hapshtirg army at 
Morgarren and cs^ikh the 
Swiss Cotifederacy 
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CHAPTER XXllI 


The Crusades 


1095-1291 


t. CAUSES 

T he Crusades were the ciilminating act of the (nedieval drama, and 
perhaps the most picniresquc event in the historj' of Europe and the 
Near East, Now- at last, after centuries of argument, the two great faiths, 
ChrUdanitj' and Mohammedanism, resorted to man's ultimate arbitrament— 
the supreme court of war. All medieval dcvelopnient, all the expansion of 
commerce and Christendom, all the fervor of religious belief, all the power 
of feudalism and glamor of chb^alrv came to a climax in a Two Hundred 

Years'War for the soul of man and*the profits of trade, 

The first proximate cause of the Crusades* was the advance of the Seljut^ 
Turks. The world had adjusted itself to Moslem control of the Near East; 
the Farimids of Egypt had ruled mildly in Palestine; and ter ring some ex¬ 
ceptions, the Clu-istian sects there had enjoyed a w ide liberty of w'orship, 
A 1 Hakim, the mad caliph of Cairo, had destroyed the church of the Holy 
Sepulcher (loio), but the .Mohammedans themselves liad contributed sub¬ 
stantially to its restoration.’ In (047 the .Moslent traveler Nasir-i-Khosru de¬ 
scribed it as “a most spacious building, capable of holding 8000 persons, and 
built with the utmost skill. Inside, the church is cven^vherc adorned w ith 
Bj^andne brocade, worked In gold, . . . And they have portrayed Jesus— 
peace be upon Him?—riding upon an ass.”" This was but one of many Chris¬ 
tian churches in Jerusalem, Chnsrian pilgrims liad free access to the holy 
places; a pilgrimage to Palestine had long been a form of devmtion or pen¬ 
ance; everywhere in Europe one met “palmers” who, as a sign of pilgrimage 
accomplished, wore crossed palm leaves from Palestine; such men, said Piers 
Plownnan, “had leave to lie all their lives thereafter.” * But in 1070 the Turks 
took Jerusalem from the Farimids, and pilgrims began to bring home ac¬ 
counts of oppression and desecration. An old story, not verifiable, relates 
that one wayfarer, Peter the Hermit, brought to Pope Urban 11 , from 
Simeon, Patnarch of Jerusalem, a letter detailing the persecution of Chris¬ 
tians there, and imploring papal aid (1088}. 

The second proximate cause of the Crusades was the tlangerous weakening 
of the Byranri nc Empire. For seven centuries It had stood at the crossroads 
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(if Eurojic and Asia, holding back rhe amiics of Asia and the hordes of the 
steppes. Now its internal discords, its disruptit e Itercsics, its Isolation from 
the West b)’ tive schism of 1054, left it too feeble to fulfill its historic task. 
'While the Bulgars, Par/inaks, Cumam, and Russians assaulted its European 
gates, the Turks were dismcmberbig its Asiatic provinces. In 1071 the 
Byz.antinc army w'as aintost annihilated at jManzikert; the Scljuqs captured 
Edcssa, Antioch (1085), Tarsus, cs'cn Nicaea, and gazed across the Bt^porus 
at Constantinople itself. The Emperor Alexius I (to8i-i 118) saved a |iart 
of Asia Minor by signing a humiliating peace, bur he had no milirary means 
of resisting further attack. If Constantinople should fall, all Eastern Europe 
would lie open to the Turks, and the victory of Tours (732) would be un¬ 
done. Forgetting theological pride, Alexius sent delegates to Urban 11 and 
the Council of Piacenza, urging Larin Europe to help him drive back tbe 
Turks; it w ould be w iser, he argued, to fight the infidels on ,\aatic soil than 
tvait for them to swarm through the Balkam to the W estern capitals, 

Tlie third proximate cause of the Crusades was the ambition of the Italian 
cities—Pisa, Genoa, Venice, Amalfi—to extend their rising commercial power. 
When the Normans captured Sicily from the Moslems {1060-9') • Chris¬ 
tian aims reduced Moslem rule in Spain (10850, the western Mediterranean 
was freed for Christian trade; the Italian cities, as ports of exit for domestic 
and transalpine products, grew rich and strong, and planned to end Moslem 
ascendancy in the eastern Mediterranean, and open the nuwkcts of the Near 
East to \Vest European goods. W*e do not know how close these Italian 
merch;ints were to the ear of the Pope. 

I'he final decision came from Urban himself. Other popes had entertained 
the idea. Gcrticrr, as Sylvester II, had appealed to Christendom to rescue 
jeru,<ialcm, and an abonivc expedition had landed in Syria (c. 1001). Greg¬ 
ory VII, amid his consuming strife with Henrj'’ had exclaimed, “I would 
rather expose my life in delivering the holy places than reign over the uni¬ 
verse,'* * That quarrel was still hot svhen Urban presided over the Council of 
Piacenza in .March of *095- He supported the plea of Alexius* legates there, 
but counseled delay till a more widely reptesentative assembly might con¬ 
sider a war against Islam, I le was too well informed to picture victory as cer¬ 
tain in so distant an enterprise; he doubtless foresaw that failure would seri¬ 
ously damage the presrige of Christianity and the Church. Probably he 
longed to channel the disorderly pugnacity of feudal barons and Norman 
buccaneers into a holy w’ar to s.avc Europe and Byzantiuni from Islam; he 
dreamed of bringing the FjKtem Church again tinder papal rule, and visioned 
a mighty Christendom united under the theocraev of the popes, with Rome 
once more the capital of the world. It was a conception of the highest order 
of statesmanship. 

From March to October of 1095 he toured northern Italy and southern 
France, sounding out leaders and ensuring support. At Qermont in Au- 
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vergnc the historic coiincU met; and though k was a cold November, thou¬ 
sands of people canie from a hundred eonmmnirkSt pitched their tents in the 
open fields, gathered in a vast assensblage that no hall could hold, and 
throbbed with emotion as their fellow Frcnehman Urban, raised on a plar- 
forin in their midsr, addressed to rhem in French the most mflucndal speech 
in medieval history. 


O race of Franks! race beloved and chosen by God! ... From the 
confines of Jerusalem and from Constantinople a grievous report has 
gone forth that an accuiscd race, w holly alienated from God, hiis vio¬ 
lently invaded the lands of these Christians, and has depopulated rlicm 
hy pillage and fire. They have led a\vay a prt of the caprives into 
their own country, and a part thev have killed by cruel tortures. They 
destroy the attan;, after having defiled them wkh their uncleanliness. 
The kingdom of the Greeks is now dismembered by them, and has 
been deprived of territory so vast in extent that it could not be 
traversed in two months' time. 

On whom, then, rests the labor of avenging these wrongs, and of 
recovering this tcrritoiy^, if not upon \'ou—you upon whom^ above 
all others, God has conferred remarkable gloiy in arms, great braveiy\ 
and strength to humble the heads of those who resist you? Let the 
deeds of vour ancestors encourage you—the glory and grandeur of 
Qiarlemagnc and your other monarchs. l.et the Holy Sepulcher of 
Our Lord and Saviour, no^v held hv unclean narions, arouse you, and 
the holy places that arc now' stained with pollution..., Let none ef 
vour possessions keep you back, nor anxietv for >’our famtly affairs^ 
For this land ti^hich vou now=^ inhabit, shut in on all sides by* the sea 
and the movintain peaks, is ton narrow' for your large population^ it 
scarcely furnishes food enough for its cultivators. Hence it is thatymu 
murder and devour one another* that you w'age wars, and that many 
among you perish in civil strife. 

Let hatred, therefore, depart from attiong you; let your quarrels 
end. Enter upon the road to the Huh’' Sepulcher; wrest that land from 
a wicked nice, and stubjcct it to yourselves. Jerusalem is a land fruitful 
above all others, a paradise of delights. That royal city, situated at the 
center of the earth, implored you to come to her aid. Undertake this 
journey cagerlv for the remission of your sins, and be assured of the 
reward of imperishable glor\" in the Kingdom of Heaven.® 


Through the crowd an excited exclamarion rose: DiVh li “God wills 
it!” Urban rook it up, and called upon them to make it their battle cry* He 
bade those who undertook the crusade to wear a cross upon brow or breast. 
''Atonce,'" says William of Malmesbur)% “some of the nobility, falling down 
at the knees of the Pope* consecrated themselves and their property to the 
service of God.” * Thousands of the commonalty pledged themselves like¬ 
wise; monks and hermits left their retreats to become in no metaphysical sense 
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soldiers i>f OirisE. The energeric Pope passed to other cidcs—Tours, Bor¬ 
deaux, Toulouse, .\foitrpcIlier, Nimes.,. and for nine months preached the 
crusade. ^Mien be reached Rome after nvo years* absence, he was enthuslas- 
riciilly acclaimed by the least pious city hi Chiistendoni. He assumed, with 
no serious opposition, the authority to release Crusaders from commitments 
bindering; the crusade; he freed the serf and the vassal, for the duration of 
the war, from fcaltj' to their lord; he conferred upon all Crusaders the priv¬ 
ilege of being tried by ecclesiastical instead of manorial courts, and guaran¬ 
teed them, during their absence, the episcopal protection of their property; 
he commanded—though he could not quite enforce—a truce to all wars of 
Christians against Christians; he established a new principle of obedience 
alxu'C the code of feudal loyalty. Now, more than ever, Europe was made 
one. Urban found himself the accepted master, at least in theor>\ of Europe’s 
kings. All Christendom was moved as never before as it feverishly prepared 
for the holy war. 


II. THE FIRST crusade: 1095-99 

Extraordinary inducements brought multitudes to the standard, A plenary 
indulgence remitting all punishments due ro sin u'as offered to those w'ho 
should fall in the war. Serfs were allowed to leave the soil to which they had 
been bound; citin'cns were exempted from taxes; debtors enjoyed a morato¬ 
rium on interest; prisoners were freed, and sentences of death were com¬ 
muted, by a bold extension of papal authority, to life sendee in Palestine. 
Thousands of vagrants joined in the sacred tramp. Men tired of hopeless pov- 
erc)', adventurers ready for brave enterprise, younger sons hoping to canx 
out fiefs for themselves in the East, merchants seeking new markets for their 
gtxids, knights whose enlisting serfs liad left them laborless, timid spirits 
shunning taunts of cowardice, joined with sincerely religious souls to rescue 
the land of Christ’s birth and death. Propaganda of the kind customary in war 
stressed the disabilities of Cliristians in Palcsdne, the atrocities of .Moslems, 
the blasphemies of the Mohammedan creed; .Moslems were described as 
worshiping a statue of .Mohammed,' and pious gossip related how the 
Prophet, fallen in an epileptic fit, had been eaten alive by hogs,* Fabulous 
rales were told of Oriental wealth, and of dark beaudes waiting to be taken 
by brave men,* 

Such a variety of motives could hardly assemble a homogeneous mass capa¬ 
ble of military organixation. In many cases women and children insisted upon 
accompanying their husbands or parents, perhaps with reason, for prostitutes 
soon enlisted to serve the warriors. Urban had appointed the month of 
August, 1096, as the time of departure, but the impatient peasants who w'crc 
the first recruits could not wait. One such host, numbering some r i,ooo per- 
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sons (of whom only eight were knights), set out from Frmce in March 
under Peter the Hermit and the Penniless {Gamier sans-Avoir); 

another, perhaps 500a strong, started from Germany under the priest Gott- 
schalk; a third advanced from the Rhineland under Count Emico of Lcinin- 
gcti. It was chiefly these distirdcrly bands that attacked the Jews of Germany 
and Bohemia, rejected the appeals of the local clergy and citirenry, and de¬ 
generated for 3 time into brures phrasing their blood lust in piety. The re¬ 
cruits had brought modest funds and little food, and their inexperienced 
leaders had made scant provision for feeding them. Many of the marchers 
had underestimated the distance^ and as they advanced along the Rhine and 
the Danube the children asked impatiently, at each rum, was not this Jerusa¬ 
lem? When their funds ran out, and they began to starve, they vi'cre forced 
to pillage the fields and homes on their route; and soon they added rape to 
rapine.” The population resisted violently; some towns closed their gates 
against them, and others bade them Godspeed with no delay. Arriving at last 
before Constantinople quire penniless, and decimated by famine, plague, 
Icpro^, fever, and battles on rhe way, they were welcomed by Alexius, but 
not s.itisfacrorily fed; they btrike into the suburbs, and plundered churches, 
houses, and palaces. To deliver his capital from these praying locusts. Alexius 
provided them w'ith vessels to cross the Bosporus, sent them supplies, and 
bade them wait until better armed detachments could arrive. Whether 
through hunger or restlessness, the Crusaders ignored these instmciions, and 
advanced upon Nicaea. A disciplined force of 1 urks, all skilled bowmen, 
marched out from the city and almost annihilated this first division of the 
Firs: Crusade, Walter the Penniless was among the slain; Peter the Memiit, 
dismisted with his uncontrollable host, had returned before tlie battle to 
Constantinople, and lived safely till my. 

Meanwhile the feudal leaders who had taken the cross had assembled each 
his own force in his own place. No king was among them; indeed Philip 1 of 
France, William U of Fmgland. and Henry IV of Germany were all under 
sentence of excommunication when Urban preached the crusade. But many 
counts and dukes enlisted, nearly all of them French or Frank; the t Irst Cru¬ 
sade was largely a French enterprise, and to this day the Nt“.»r East speaks of 
West Euro^ans as Franks. Duke Godfrey, Seigneur of Bouillon (a small 
estate 5 n Belgium), combined the qualities of soldier and monk—brave and 
competent in war and government, and pious to the point of fanaticism. 
Count B«>henuind of Taranto was Robert Guiscard'sson; he had all the cour¬ 
age and skill of his father, and dreamed of slicing a kingdom for himself and 
hts Norman troops out of the former By^ntine possessions in the Near F.ast. 
With him was his nephew Tancred of Plauterille. destined to be the hero of 
Taffiw’s lentsaietft D^Ovetedi liandsome. fearless, gallant, generous, loving 
glorx' and wealth, and universally admired as rhe ideal of a Christian knight. 
Raymond, Count of Toulouse, had already fought [slam in Spain; now, in 
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old age. he dcdiciiTcd himself anti his vast fortune to the larger war; but a 
haughty temper spoiled his nobility, and avarice stained his piety. 

By diverse routes these hosts made their way to Consnntiiioplc, Bo- 
hetnund proposed to Godfrey that they sci^c thecitv'; Godfrey refused,say¬ 
ing that he had come only to fight infidels; Imc the idea did not die. 1‘hc 
masculine. half-bari>arous knights of the \\''cst despised these subtle and cul- 
titted gentlemen of the East as heretics lost in efFcminate luxury; diey h>okcd 
with astonishment and envy upon the riches laid up in the churches, palaces, 
and markets of the Byaanrine capital, and thought that fortune should tie long 
to the brave. Alexius may have gotten wind of these notions among bis sav¬ 
iors; and his experience with the peasant horde (for whose defeat the West 
had censured him) inclined him to caution, perhaps to duplicity. I le had 
asked for assistance against the I'urks, but he had not bargained u|>on the 
united strength of Europe gathering at Ids gates; he could never be sure 
w’hethcr these warriors aspired to Jerusalem so much as to Omstantiiitiple, 
nor whether they would restore to his Eitipirc any formerly Bvzandne terri¬ 
tory that they might take from tlie Turks. Me offered the C™sadcrs provi- 
sifins. subsidies, transport, military’ aid, and, for the leaders, handsome 
bribes; in return he asked that the nobles should swear allegiance to him as 
their feudal sovereign; any lands taken by them were to be held in fealty to 
him. The nobles, softened with silver, swore. 

Early in 1097 the armies, totaling some 30,000 men, still under divided 
leadership, crossed the straits. Luckily, the Moslems were even more divided 
than the Christians. Not only was Moslem power in Spain spent, and in 
ntirthcm Africa rent with religious faction, but in the Fast the Farimid 
caliphs of Egv'pt held southern Syria, -while their foes, the Seijuq Turks, held 
northern Syria and most of Asia Minor. Armenia rebelled -against its Scljuti 
conquerors, and allied itself with the “Franks.” So helped, the arms of Europe 
advanced to the siege of Xicaea. On Alexius* pledge that their lives would lie 
spurred, the Turkish garrison surrendered (June 19, 1097). The Greek Em¬ 
peror raised the Imperial Bag over the citadel, protected the city from indis¬ 
criminate pillage, and appeased the feudal leaders with substantial gifts; Inn 
the Christian soldiery complained that .Alexius was in league with the Turks, 
After a week’s rest, the Crusaders set out for Antioch. They met a Turkish 
army under Qilij .Arslan near Dorylaeum, won a Moody battle (July t, 
1097),and marched through Asia Alinor with no other enemies than a short¬ 
age of water and food, and a degree of heat for whicit the W estern blood was 
unprepared. Men, women, horscii, and dogs died of thirst on that bitter march 
of 500 miles. Crossing the Taurus, some nobles separated their forces from 
the main army to make private conquests-Raymond, Bohemund, and God¬ 
frey in Armenia. Tancred and Baldwin (brother of Godfrey) in Edcssa; 
then: Baldwin, by strategy and treachciy%“ founded the first Latin princi¬ 
pality in the East (109S). The mass of the Cruaders complained ominously 
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ar these delays; the nobles reairned, and the advance to Antioch was resumed. 

Antioch, described by the chronieJer of the Gesta Franci>Tu»i as a “city 
extremely beautiful, distinguished, and delightful,"’"' resisted siege for eight 
months. Many Crusaders died from exposure to the cold winter rains, or 
from hunger; some found a novel nourishment by chewing “the sweet reeds 
called sifcrj'’ {Arabic stikkjr)-, now for the first time the “Franks” tasted 
sugar, and learned hove it was pressed from culdvaied herbs.’* Prostitutes 
provided more dangerous sweets; an amiable archdeacon was slain by the 
Turks as he reclined in an orchard \«th bis Syrian etincubine.” In -May, 1098. 
word came that a great Moslem army was approaching under Karbogha, 
Prince of Mosul; Antioch fell (June 3, J09S) a few days before this army 
arrived; many of the Crusaders, fearing that Karbcgha could not be w'ith- 
stood, boarded shijvs on the Orontes, and hed. Alexius, advancing vrith a 
Greek force, was misled by deserters into believing that the Christians had 
already been defeated; he turned back to protect Asia Minor, and was nci'cr 
forgiven. To restore courage to the Crusaders, Peter Bartholomew, 3 priest 
from Alarsellle, pretended to have found the spear that had pierced the side 
of Christ; when the Chnsrians marched out to battle the lance was carried 
aloft as a sacred standard; and three knights, robed in white. Issued from 
the hills at the call of the papal legate Adhemar, who proclaimed them to 
be the martyrs St. Maurice. Sr. Theodore, and St. George. So inspired, and 
under the unired command of Cohemund, the Crusaders achieved a decisive 
victory. Bartholomew, accused of a pious fraud, offered to undergo the or¬ 
deal of fire as a test of his veracity. He ran Through a gauntlet of burning 
fagg(»ts, and emerged apparently s.ife; but he died of bums or an over¬ 
strained heart on the following day; and the holy lance was ^nthdrawn from 
the standards of the host.’^ 

Bohemund became by grateful consent Prince of Antioch. Formally he 
held the region in fief to Alexius; actually he ruled it as an independent 
sovereign; the chieftains claimed that Alexius' failure to conic to their aid 
released them from their vows of allegiance. After spending ax months in 
refreshing and reorganizing tlieir weakened forces, they led their armies 
toward Jerusalem, At last, on June 7. 1099, after a campaign of three years, 
the Crusaders, reduced to rz,DOO combatants, stood in exaltation and fatigue 
before the walls of Jernsalcni. By the humor of history, the Turks whom 
they' had come to fight had been expelled from the city by the Fatimids a 
year before. The caliph offered peace on terms of guaranteed safety for 
Christian pilgrims and worshipers in Jerusalem, but Bohemund and Godfrey 
demanded unconditional surrender. The Farimid garruion of 1000 men re¬ 
sisted for forty days. On July 15 Godfrey and rancred led their followers 
over the walk and the Crusaders knew the ecstasy of a high purpose accom¬ 
plished after heroic suffering. Then, reports the priestly eyewitness Ray¬ 
mond of Agiles, 
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wonderful things were to be seen. Numbers of the Saracens were be¬ 
headed ... others were shut with arrows, or forced to jump from the 
tou'en^ others were tortured for several days and then burned in 
hames, In the streets w'ere seen piles of heads and hands and feet. One 
rode about everywhere am id the corpses of men and horses. 

Other contemporaries contribute detaUs: women were stabbed to death, 
suckling babes were snatched by the leg from their mothers’ breasts and 
6uitg over the walls, or had their necks broken bv beln^ dashed against 
posts; ** and 70,000 .Moslems remaining in the city w'crc slaughtered. The 
surviring Jew'S w'ere herded into a synagogue and burned alive. Tlvc victors 
flocked to the church of the Holy Sepulcher, whose grotto, they believed, 
had once held the crucified Christ. There, embracing one another, they wept 
with joy and relCiise, and thanked the God of iViercies for their victory. 


m. THE LATIN KINGDO.M OF JERUSALEAt: IO99-I 143 

Godfrey of Boulllou, whose exceptional integrity^ had finally won recog¬ 
nition, was chosen to rule Jerusalcm and its en^hrons under the modest title 
of Defender of the Holy Sepulcher, f lerc, where Byitandne rule had ceased 
465 years before, no pretense w^as made of subordination to Alexius; the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem became at once a sovereign stare. The Greek 
Church Was disestablished, its patriarch fled to Cyprus, and the parishes of 
the new kingdom accepted the Latin liturgy, an Italian primate, and papal 
rule. 

The price of sovereignty is the capacity for self-defense. Two weeks after 
the great liberation, an Egyptian army came up to . 4 scaloii to reliberate a 
city holy for too many fait Its. Godfrey defeated it, but a year later he died 
(1100). His less able brother, Baldwhn I (1100-18), took the loftier title of 
king. Under King Tulk, Count of .Anjou (1131-43), the new state included 
most of Palestine and Sy-ria; bur the jMosIcms still held Aleppo, Damascus, 
and Emesa. The kingdom was divided into four feudal principalities, center¬ 
ing respectively at Jerusalem, Antioch. Edessa, and Tripolis. Each of the 
four was parceled into practically independent fiefs, whose jealous lords 
made war, coined money, and otherwise aped sovereignty. The king was 
elected by the barons, and was checked by an ecclesiastical hierarchy sub¬ 
ject only to the pope. He was further weakened by ceding the control of 
several poits-Jaffa, Tyre. Acre, Beirut. .Ascalon-to Venice, Pisa, or Genoa 
as tbc price of naval aid and seaborne supplies. The structure and law of the 
kingdom were fonnulatcd in the .Assizes of Jerusalem-one of the most log¬ 
ical and ruthless codifications of feudal government. The barons assumed all 
ownersliip of land, reduced the fomier owners-Christian or Moslem-to the 
condition of serfs, and laid upon them feudal obligations severer than any 
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in ocHiccnipoFarv Kuropc. The native Christian population looked back to 
Moslem rule as a gulden age,” 

The young kingdom had many elements of weakness, but it had a unique 
support in new orders of military monks, ,\s far back as 1048 the merchants 
of ,Miialfi had obtained Moslem permission to build a hospital at Jerusalem 
for poor or ailing pilgrims. About 11 i© the staff of this insritution was re¬ 
organized by Raymond dii Puy as a religious order vouxd to chastity, pov¬ 
erty. obedience, and the militaiy protection of Christians in KilcstinC; and 
these Hospitalers, or Knights of the Hospital of St. John, became one of the 
noblest charitable bodies in the Christian world. About the same time {1119) 
Hugh de Payens and eight other crusader knights solemnly dedicated them¬ 
selves to monastic discipline and the martial service of (^ristianity. TItey 
obtained from Baldwin II a residence near the site of Solomon’s Temple, 
and Avcrc soon called Knights Templar. St. Bernard drew up a stem rule for 
them, which was not long nbeyedi he praised them for being “most learned 
in the art of war,” and bade them “wash seldom,” and closely crop their 
hair.- “The Christian who slays rhe unbeliever in the Holy War,” wrote 
Bernard to the Templars, in a passage worthy of Mohammed, “is sure of his 
rcw'ard; more sure if he himself is slain. The Christian glories in the death of 
the pagan, because Christ is thereby glorified”; “ men must learn to kill with 
a good conscience if they arc to fight successful wars. A Hospitaler wore a 
black robe with a white cross on the left sleeve; a Templar a white robe with 
a red cross on the mantle. Each hated the other religiously. From protecting 
and nursing pilgrims the Hospitalers and Templars passed to active attacks 
upon Saracen strongholds; though the Templars numbered but joo, and the 
Hospitalers some 600. in t ifio,” they played a prominent part in the battles 
of the Crusades, and earned great repute as warrions. Both orders campaigned 
for financial support, and received it from Church and state, from rich and 
poor; in the thirteenth centurv' each owned great estates in Europe, includ¬ 
ing abbeys, villages, and totims. Both astonished Christians and Saracens by 
building vast fortresses in Syria, where, dedicated individually to poverty, 
the)' enjoyed collective la.xiiry amid the toils of war,'* In 1190 the Germans 
in Palestine, aided by a few at home, founded the Teutonic Knights, and 
established a hospital near .Acre, 

Most of the Crusaders returned to Eurojic after freeing Jerusalem, leaving 
the man power of the harassed government perilously low. Many pilgrims 
came, but fesv remained to fight. On the north the Greeks watched for a 
chance to recover Antioch. Edessa. and other cities which they claimed as 
Bj-Tantinc; to the cast, the Saracens were being aroused and unified by Mos- 
Icm appeals and Christian raids. Alohammedan refugees from Jerusalem told 
in bitter derail the fall of that dty to the Christians; they stormed the Great 
Mosque of Baghdad, and demanded that Moslem arms should liberate Jeru¬ 
salem, and the sacred Dome of the Rock, from unclean infidel hands,** The 
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caLph was powerless to heed their pleas, but Zangi, the young slave-born 
Prince of AIosul, responded. In 1144 hlssmafl well-led armv took from the 
Christians their eastern outpost al-Ruah; and a few months later he recap¬ 
tured E<dcssa for Islam. Zangi was assassinated, but he was succeeded by a 
son, Nur-ud-din, of equal courage and greater ability,'■ It was the news of 
these events that stirred Europe to the Second Crusade. 


IV, THE SECOXB CRVSADE: II 46-8 

Sr. Bernard appealed to Pope Eugenius IH to sound another call to arms. 
Eugenius, enmeshed in conflict wdeh the infidels of Rome, begged Bernard 
to undertake the task himself. It was a wise suggestion, for the saint was a 
greater man than he whom he had made Pope. When he left hjs cell at Clair- 
vauT to preach the crusade to the French, the skepticism that hides in the 
heart of faith was silenced, and the fears spread by narratives of the First 
Crusade were stilled. Bernard went dirccilv to King Louis Vll, and per¬ 
suaded him to take the cross. With the King at his side he spoke to a multi¬ 
tude at V&elay (1 146); when he had finished, the crowd enlisted en masse; 
the CTOSSes prepared proved too few, and Bernard tore his robe to pieces to 
provide additional emblems. ‘'Cities and castles are emptied," he wTote to the 
Pope; “there is not left one man to seven women, and everywhere there are 
widow's to still living husbands.” Having w^on France he passed to Germany, 
where his fervent eloquence induced the Emperor Conrad III to accept the 
crusade as the one cause that could unify the Gucif and 1 lohenstaufen fac¬ 
tions then rending the realm. Many nobles followed Conrad's lead; among 
them the young Frederick of Swabia who would become Barbarossa, and 
w'ould die in the Third Crusade. 

At F.astcr of r 147 Conrad and the Germans set out; at Pentecost Louis end 
the French follow ed at a cautious distance, uncertain w hether the Germans 
or rhe Turks w'crc their most hated foes. The Gcmians felt a like hesitation 
betw'ccn Turks and Greeks; and so many Bystantine tow ns %vcrc pillaged on 
the way that many closed their gates, and dispensed a scanty ration by bas¬ 
kets let down from the w alk .Manuel Comnenus, nowr E^tem Emperor 
gently suggested that the noble hosts should cross the Hellespont at Scstos' 
instead of going through Constantinople; but Conrad and Louis refused. A 
parry in Louis’ coundi urged him ro take Constantinople for France- he 
refrained; but again the Greeks may have learned of his temptation. They 
were frightened by the stature and armor of the AVestem knights and 
amuKd by their feminine entourage. His troublesome Eleanor accompanied 
Louts, and troubadours accompanied the Queen; the counts of Flandem and 
Toulouse were escorted by their cotintesscs. end the bagMse train of the 
French was heavy «nth trunlts and bores of apparel and cosiSedcs designed 
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to ensure iht beauty of these ladies against all the vicissitudes of climate, 
war, and time. .Manuel hastened to transport the two armies across the Bos- 
ptinis, and supplied the Greeks with debased coinage for dealings with the 
Crusaders. In Asia a dearth of provisions, and the high prices demanded by 
the Greeks* led to many conflicts between saviors and saved; and Frederick 
of the Red Beard mourned that his sword had to slied Christian blood for 
the privilege of encountering infidels. 

Conrad insisted, against Manucl's advice, on taking the route followed by 
the First Crusade, Despite or because of their Greek guides, the Germans 
fell into a succession of foodlcss wastes and Moslem snares; and their loss 
of life was disheartening. At Dorvlacuin, n hcrc the First Crusade had de¬ 
feated Qilij ,\rslan. Conrad’s army met the tnain Moslem force, and was so 
badly beaten that hardly one Christian in ten sundved. The French army, 
far behind, was deceived by false news of a German victory; it advanced 
recklessly, and was decimated by stan^^ation and jMoslcm raids. Reaching 
Artalia. Louis bargained with Greek ship captains to transport his army by 
sea to Christian Tarsus or Anrioch; the captains den^anded an impossible fee 
per passenger; Louis and several nobles. Flea nor and several ladles, took 
passage to Antioch, leaving the French army in Attalia, Mohammedan 
forces swept down upon the clty^ and slaughtered nearly cvety Frenchman 
in It (1148)^ 

Louis reached Jerusalem wjEli ladies but no army. Conrad with a pitiful 
remnant of the force with which he had leftRatisbon. From these suiA'ivors, 
a[ui soldiers already in the c:^pital, an army was improvised, and marched 
against Damascus tinder the divided command of Conrad, Louis, and Bald¬ 
win HI (1143-62). During the siege disputes arose among the nobles as to 
wliich should rule Damascus when it fell. Moslem agents found their way 
Into the Qnistian army, and bribed certain leaders to a policy of inaction 
or retreat.-^ When word came that the emirs of Aleppo and Mosul were 
advancing with a large force to relieve Damascus, the advocates of retreat 
prevailed; the Christian army broke inro fragnicuts, and fled to .Antioch, 
Acre, or Jerusalem. Conrad, defeated and diseased, returned in disgrace to 

Germany. Eleanor and most of the French kniCThcs returned to France. Louis 
- 

remained another year in Palesiine, making pilgrimages to sacred shrines. 

Europe wajs stunned by the collapse of the Second Crusade. Alcn l>egan 
CO ask how ic was that the .Almifrhtv allo wed His defenders to be so humili- 

P -r 

ated; critics assailed St. Beniiird as a reckless visionary who had sent men 
to their dcatit; and here and there emboldened skeptics called in question the 
most basic tenets of the Christian faith, Bernard replied that the ways of 
the Almighty beyond human understanding, and that the disaster must 
have been a punishment for Christian sins. But from this time the philosophic 
doubts that -Vbelard (d. 1141) had scattered found expression even among 
the people, liiithusiasm for the Crusades rapidly waned^ and the Age of Faith 
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prepared to defend imclf by fire and s^vord against the inroads of alien be¬ 
liefs, or no belief at all. 


V. SALADIX 

Meanwhile a strange new civLli^tion had developed in Christian Syria and 
Palestine, The Europeans who had settled there since 1099 gradually adopted 
the Near Eastern garb of wound headdress and flowing robe as suited to a 
climate of sun and sand. As they became more familiar with the Moslems 
Imng in the kingdom, mutual unfamiliarity and hosrilitj'^ decreased, Mnslem 
merchants freely entered Christian settlements and sold their wares; Mos¬ 
lem and Jewish physicians were preferred by Christian patients;^ ,Moslcm 
worship in mosques was permitted by the Christian clergy; and the Koran 
was caught in Moslem schools in Christian Antioch and Tripolis. Safe 
conducts for travelers and traders were e.\changcd between Christian and 
Moslem states. As only a few Christian wives had come with the Crusaders, 
many Christian settlers married Syrian women; soon their mi.xcd offspring 
constituted a large clement of the population. Arabic became the daily 
speech of all commoners. Christian princes made alliances with Moslem emirs 
against Christian rivals, and Moslem emiis sometimes asked the aid of the 
'‘polytheists** in diplomacy or war. Personal friendships developed between 
Christians and Mohammedans. Ibn Jubair, who toured Christian Syria in 
j 183, described his fellow Moslems there as prosperous, and as well treated 
by the Franks. He mourned to see Acre 'Warming with pigs and crosses,” 
and odorous with a vile European smell bur he had some hopes that the 
infidels would gradually be civilked by the superior civilization to which 
they had come.“ 

In the forty years of peace that followed the Secimd Crusade, the Larin 
kingdom of Jerusalem continued to be tom with internal strife, while its 
Moslem enemies moved toward unity. Nur-ud-din spread his power from 
Aleppo to Damascus (itd4); ''hen he died, Saladin brought Egypt and 
Moslem Syra under one rule (1175). Genoese, Venetian, and Pisan 
merchants disordered the Fjstem pom with their moreal rivalry. Knights 
quarreled for the royal power in Jerusalem; and when Guy de Lusi^an 
maneuvered his way to the throne (iiSd). disafTection sprrad among the 
aristocracy;'‘if this Guy is a king,*' said his brother Geotfrey, “I am worthy 
to he a god, Reginald of Ch^rillon made himself sovereign in the great castle 
of Karafc beyond the Jordan, near the Arabian frontier, and repeatedly vio- 
bted the truce arranged between the Larin king and Saladin. He announced 
his intention to invade Arabia, destroy the tomb of ”rhp accursed camel 
driver ’ at Aledina, and smash the Kaaba at Mecca in fragments to the 
ground.'"' His small force of knightly adventurers sailed dowm the Red Sea, 
landed at el-Haura, and marched to Medina; they were surprised by an 
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Eg>'ptifln detachment, and all were cut down except a few who escaped 
\i'!th Reginald, and some prisoners who were taken to Mecca and slaugh¬ 
tered instead of goats at the annual pilgrimage sacrifice ( j 183). 

SaJadin had heretofore contented himself with minor forays agsdnst Pal- 
esrinc; now, offended to the depths of his piety, he re-formed the army that 
had won him Damascus, and met the forces of the Larin kingdom in an in¬ 
decisive battle on the historic plain of EsdraeJon ^ 11 S3). A few months later 
he attacked Reginald at Karak, but failed to enter the citadel. In 1185 he 
signed a four-year truce with the Larin kingdom. But in 1186 Reginald, 
bored with peace, waylaid a Moslem caravan, and cook rich booty and sev¬ 
eral prisonets, including Salad in's sister, “Since they crusted in Mohammed,” 
said Reginald, “let .Mohammed come and save them.” Mohammed did not 
come; but Saladin. infuriated, sounded the call for a holy war against the 
Christians, and swore to kill Reginald with his own hand. 

The crucial engagement of the Crusades was fought at Hittin, near llbe- 
rks, on July 4, n87, Saladin, familiar with the terrain, took up poririons 
controlling all the wells; the heavily armored Christians, having marched 
across the plain in midsummer heat, entered battle gasping with thirst.Taking 
advantage of the wind, the Saracens started a brusli fire whose smoke further 
harassed the Crusaders. In the blind confusion the Frank footmen were sep¬ 
arated from the cavalry, and were cut down; the knights, fighting with 
desperation against weapons, smoke, and thirst, at last fell exhausted to the 
ground, and were captured or skin. Apprencly by Saiadln's orders, no 
mercy was shox™ to Templars or Hospitalers, He directed chat King Guy 
and Duke Reginald be brought before him; to the King he gave drink as a 
pledge of pardon; to Reginald he gave the choice of death or acknowledging 
Moharnmed as a prophet of God; v^ tien Reginald refused, Saladin slew him. 
Part of the boury taken by the victors was the True Cross, which had been 
■home as a battle standard by a priest; Saladin sent it to the caliph at Bagh¬ 
dad. Seeing that no army remained to challenge him, he proceeded to cap¬ 
ture Acre, where he freed 4000 Moslem prisoners, and paid hU troops with 
the wealth of the busy port. For a few months nearly all Palcsrine was in 
his hands- 

.As he approached Jerusalem the leading citizens came our to bid for peace. 
“I believe,” he told them, “that Jerusalem is the home of God, as you also 
believe; and I will .not willingly lay siege to it, or put it to assault/’ He of¬ 
fered it freedom to fortify itself, and to cultivate unhindered the land for 
fifteen miles around, and promised to supply all deficiencies of money and 
food, until Pentecost; if, when that day came, they saw hope of being res¬ 
cued, they might keep the city and honorably resist him; if no such prospect 
appeared^ they were to yield peaceably, and he 'would spare the lives and 
propert)' of the Christian inhabitants. The delegates refused the offer, say¬ 
ing that they would never surrender the city where the Saviour had died 
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for mankind.*’ The siege bsted only twelve days. \A'hcn the cin’ capitu¬ 
lated. Saladin required a ransom of ten gold pieces (S47.50?) for each man. 
five for each woman, one for each child; the poorest 7000 were to be freed 
on the surrender of the 30,000 gold bezants (c. $270,000) which had been 
sent to the Hospitalers by Henrv TI of England- TItesc terms were accepted, 
says a Christian chronicler, “with gratitude and lamentation"'; perhaps some 
learned Christians compared these events of 1187 with those of 1099, Sala- 
din’s brother al-Adil asked for the gift of a thousand slaves from the still 
unransonicd poor; it was granted, and he freed them. Balian, leader of the 
Christian resistance, asked a like boon, received it, and freed another thou¬ 
sand; the Christian primate asked and received and did likewise. Then Sala¬ 
din said: “My brother has made his alms, and the patriarch and Balian (lave 
made theirs; now I would make mine”; and he freed all the old who could 
nor pay- Apparently sonic 15,000 of the 60,000 captured Christians remained 
unransomed, and became slaves. Among the ransomed were the wives and 
daughters of the nobles who had been killed or captured at Hittin. Softened 
by their tears, Saladin released to them such husbands and fathers (including 
King Guy) as could be found in Moslem captivitv', and (relates Ernoul, 
squire to Balian) to “the dames and damsels whose lords were dead he dis¬ 
tributed from his own treasure so much that they gave praise to God, and 
published ahrmd the kindness and honor that Saladin had done them."** 
The freed King and nobles took an oath never to bear arms against him 
again. Safe in Christbn Tripolis and Antioch, they were “released by the 
sentence of the clergy from the enormity of their promise," and laid plan-s 
of vengeance against Saladin.** The Sultan allowed the Jews to dwelt attain 
in JcriLsalcm, and gave Christians the right to enter, bur unarmed; he assi^cd 
their pilgrimage, and protected their security'.** The Dome of the Rock, 
which had been converted into a church, was purilied from Christian taint 
by sprinkling \vitb rose water, and the golden cross that had surmounted 
the cupola was cast down amid Moslem cheers and Christian gmaas, Saladin 
led his wearied troops to the siege of Tyre, found it impregnable, dismissed 
most of his army, and retired ill and worn to Damascus {j 188), in the fiftieth 
year of his age. 


VI. THF- THIRD CRUSADE; 11 89-92 

The retention of Tyre, Antioch, and Tripolis left die Christians some 
strands of hope. Italian fleets still controlled the Mediterranean, and stood 
ready to carry fresh Crusaders for a price, William, .Archbishop of I’yrc, 
returned to Europe, and recounted to assemblies in Italy, France, and Ger¬ 
many the fall of Jerusalem. At .Maiiiz his appeal so moved Frederick Barba- 
rossa that the great Emperor, sijitj^-seven years old, set our almost at once 
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with his army (iiSp)p and all Christendom applauded him as the second 
jMoscs who would open a way to the Promised Land. Criwsing the Helles¬ 
pont at Gallipoli, the new host, on a new route, repeated the errors and 
tragedies of the First Crusade. Turkish bands harassed its march and cut off 
its supplies^ hundreds stan ed to death; Frederick was drowned ignomini- 
ously in the little river of Salef in Glicb (1190); and only a fraction of his 
army survtv'cd to join in the siege of Acre, 

Richard I of the Lion Heart, recently crowned King of England at the 
age of thirt)''-one, resolved to try his hand on the Moslems. Fearing French 
cncroachmcnr, in his absence, upon English possessions in France, he in¬ 
sisted that Philip Augustus should accompany him; the French king-a lad 
of twenty-three—agreed; and the two youthful monarchs received the cross 
from William of Tyre in a moving ceremony at \'ciclay. Richard s army 
of Normans (for few Englishmen temk jiart in rhe Crusades) sailed from 
jMarseillc, Philip’s army from Genoa, for a rendezvous in Sicily (1190). 
There the kings quarreled and orhenvjse amused themselves for half a year. 
Tancred, Kintj of Sicily, offended Richard, who seized Messina “quicker 
than a priest could chant matins,” and restored it for 40.000 ounces of gold. 
So solvent, he embarked his army for Palestine. Some of his ships svere 
w'rcckeJ on the coast of Cyprus; rhe crews were imprisoned b)' the Greek 
governor; Richard paused ftir a moment, conquered Cyprus, and gave it to 
Guy de l.usignan, rhe homeless king of Jerusalem. He reached Acre in June 
of j 191, a year after leaving \’^ezclav. Philip had preceded him; the siege of 
Acre by the Christians had already lasted nineteen months, and had cost 
thousands of lives. A few weeks after Richard's arrival the Saracens surren¬ 
dered. The victors asked, and were promised,;00,000 gold pieces (^950,000), 
i6oo selected prisoners, and the restoration of the True Cross. Sakdin con¬ 
firmed the agreement, and the .Moslem population of Acre, excepting the 
jdoo, were allowed to depart with such provisions as they could carry. 
Philip .Augustus, ill with fever, returned to France, leaving behind hitn 
a French force of 10,500 men. Richard became sole leader of the I'hird 
Cru.sade, 

Now began a confused and unique ciinipaign in which blows and Ivatrles 
alternated with compliments and courtesies, while the English King and 
the Kurd Sultan illustrated some of the finest qualities of their civilizations 
and creeds. Neither was a saint: Saladin could dispense death with vigor 
W'hcn military purposes seemed to him to require it; and the romantic Rich¬ 
ard pennitted .“iome interruptions in his career as a gentleman. MTien the 
leaders of besieged .Acre delayed in carrying tnit the agreed terms of sur¬ 
render, Richard had a 500 Moslem prisoners beheaded before the walk as 
a bint to hurjy.” M'hen Saladin learned of this he ordered the execution of 
all prisonets thereafter taken in battle with the English King. Changing his 
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tune, Richard pmpusciS ro end the Crusades by marrjTng his sister Joan to 
Sakdin's brother al-AdlL The Church denounced the scheme, and it was 
dropped. 

Knowing that Sakdin would not stay quiet in defeat, Richard reorganked 
his forces and prepared to march sim' miles southward along the coast to 
relieve Jaffa, W'hich, again in Christian hands, was under Moslem siege. .Many 
nobles refused to go with him. preferring ro stay behind in Acre and intrigue 
for the kingship of the Jerusalem w'hich they trusted Richard would take. 
The German troops returned to Gemtany, and the French army repeatedly 
disobeyed the orders, and frustrated the strategy, of the British King. Nor 
were the rank and file ready for renewed effort. .After the long siege, says 
the Christian chronicler of Richard's crusade, the victorious Christians, 


given up to sloth and luxury', were loath to leave a cLtj' so rich in com¬ 
forts—tu wit, the choicest of wines and the fairest of damsels. .Many, 
bv a too intimate acquaintance with these pleasures, became dissolute, 
till the city ivas polluted by their luxury, and their gluttony and svan- 
tonne^ put wise men to the bJush.“ 

Richard made matters more difHcult by ordering that no womerv should ac¬ 
company the army except washerwomen, w'ho could not be an occasion of 
sin. He atoned for the defects of his troops by the excellence of hk general¬ 
ship, the skill of his engineering, and his inspiring valor on the field; in these 
respects he excelled ^kdin, as W'ell as all other Christian leaders of the 
Crusades. 

His army met Saladiu’s at .Arsuf, and won an indecisive tnetory (1191). 
Satadin offered to renew battle, bur Richard withdrew* his men within Jaffa's 
walls. Salad in sent him an offer of peace. During the negotiations Conrad, 
Marquis of Montferrat. who held Tyre, entered into separate correspond¬ 
ence with SaladLn, proposing ro become his ally, and retake .Acre for the 
Moslems, if Sakdin would agree to his appropriating Sidon and Beirut. De¬ 
spite this offer, Saladin authorised his brother to sign with Richard a peace 
yielding to the Christians all the coastal cities that they then held, and half of 
Jerusalem. Richard was so pleased that he ceremoniously conferred knight¬ 
hood upon the son of the Moslem ambassador (1192). .A while later, hearing 
that Satadin was faced w'ith revolt in the East, he rejected Sabdin’s terms, 
besieged and took Danim, and advanced to within twelve miles of Jerusalem. 
Saladin, who had dismissed his troops for the winter, called them back to 
arms. Mean\yhlle dissension broke out in the Christbn camp, scours reported 
that the w'clis on the road to Jerusalem had been poisoned, and the army 
would have nothing to drink, .A council was held to decide strategy; it voted 
to abandon Jerusalem and march upon Cairo, j jo miles away, Richard, sick, 
disgusted, and despondent, retired to Acre, ,ind thought of returning to 
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But when he heard that Saladin had again attacked Jaffa, and had taken 
it in two days, Richard's pride redved him. ith such troops as he could 
muster he sailed at once for Jaffa. Arrived in the harbor, he cried, “Perish 
the hindmost!" and leaped to his waist into the sea. Swinging his famous 
Danish ax, he beat down all who resisted him, led his men into the city, and 
cleared it of Moslem soldieiy' almost before Saladin could Icam what had 
occiiired (1191). The sultan summoned his main army to his rescue. It far 
outnumbered Richard’s jocw, but the reckless courage of the King carried 
the day. Seeing Richard unmounted, Sakdin sent huu a charger, calliug it 
a shame that so gallant a warrior should have to fight on foot, Saladin's sol¬ 
diers soon had enough; they reproached him for having spared the Jaffa gar¬ 
rison, which was now fighting again. Finally, if we may believe the Christian 
account, Richard rode along the Saracen front, lance at rest, and none dared 
attack hlm.*^ 

On the next day fortune changed. Reinforcements reached Saladin; and 
Richard, sick again, and unsupporred by the knights at Acre and Tyre, once 
more sued for peace. In his fever he cried out for fruit and a cooling drink; 
Saladin sent him pears and peaches and snow, and his own physician. On 
SeptcmhcT 1191, the two heroes signed a peace for three years, and parti¬ 
tioned Palestine: Richard was to keep all the coastal cities he had conquered, 
from Acre to Jaffa; Moslems and Christians were to pass freely into and from 
each other’s territory, and pilgrims ^^'Quld be protected in Jerusalem; but 
that city was to remain in Moslem hands. (Perhaps the Italian ntcrchants, 
interested chiefly in controlling the ports, had persuaded Richard to yield 
the Holy Qiy in return for the coastal area.) The peace was celebrated with 
feasts and tournaments; “God alone,’’ saj's Richard's chr cm icier, “knoweth 
the measureless delight of both peoples”;” fora moment men ceased to hate, 
Boarding his ship for England, Richard sent a last defiant note ro Sakdin, 
promising to return in three years and take Jerusalem. Saladin replied that 
if he must lose his land he had liefer lose it to Richard than to any other 
man alive/’''* 

Saladin's moderation, patience, and ju.stice had defeated Richard’s bril¬ 
liance, courage, and military art; the relative unity and fidelity of the Mos¬ 
lem leaders had triumphed over the divisions and disloyalties of the feudal 
chiefs; and a short line of supplies behind the Saracens proved of greater 
advantage than Christian control of the seas. The Christian virtues and faults 
were better exemplified iu the Moslem sulran than in the Chriscian king, 
Saladin was religious to the point of persecution, and allowed himself to be 
unreasonably bitter against the Templars and Hospitalers. Usually, however, 
he was gentle to the weak, merciful to the vanquished, and so superior to 
his enemies in faithfulness to hLs word that Christian chroniclers wondered 
bow so wrong a theology could produce so fine a man. He treated his serv¬ 
ants with gentleness, and himself heard all petitions, He “esteemed money 
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as little as dust,” and left only one dinar in his personal treasury/** >Joc long 
before his death he gave Ids son ca-Zahir instructions that no Christian phi¬ 
losopher could surpass: 

My son, I commend thee to the most high God..,. Do His will, for 
that way lies peace. Abstain from shedding blood ... for blood that 
is spilt never sleeps. Seek to win the hearts of thy people, and watch 
over their prosperitj’; for it is to secure their happiness chat thou arc 
appointed by God and me. Try to gain the hearts of thv ministers, 
nobles, and emirs, [f 1 have become great it is because I have \^'on 
men's hearts by kindness and gentleness.'*^ 

Me died in 1193, aged only fif^’-five. 


VII, THE FOURTH CRUSAUEl i:0’-4 

Tlic Third Crusade had freed Acre, but had left Jerusalem unredeemed; 
it u'as a discouragingly small result from the participation of Europe's great¬ 
est kings. The drowning of Barbarossa, the flight of Philip Augustu-s, the 
brilliant failure of Richard, the unscrupulous intrigues of Christian knights 
in the Holy Land, the conflicts between Templars and Hospitalers, and the 
renewal of war between England and France broke the pride of Europ* and 
further weakened the theological assurance of Q'uistendom. But the early 
death of Saladin, and the breakup of his empire, released new hopes. Inno¬ 
cent in (j (98-1:16), at the very outset of his pontificate, demanded another 
effort; and FulW dc NeuiUy, a simple priest, preached rlie Fourth Crusade 
to commoners and kings. The results were dishcartenint:, The Emperor 
Frederick 11 \^'asa boy of four; Philip Augustus thouglit one crusade enough 
for a lifetime; and Richard I. furgecting his last word to Saladin, laughed 
at Fulk’s exhortations, *"\'t)u advLsc me," he said, “to dismiss my three daugh¬ 
ters—pride, avarice, and incontinence, 1 beipiearh them to the most deserv¬ 
ing; my pride to the Tempi are. my avarice to the monks of Citcaux, my 
incontinence to the prelates.” But Innocent persisted. I Ic suggested that a 
Mmpuign against Egypt could succeed through kalian control of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and would offer a means of approaching Jerusalem from rich and 
fertile Egypt as a b,ase. After much haggling \'enice agreed, in return for 
8f,Doo marks of silver ($8,500,000}, to furnish shipping for 4500 knights 
and horses, 9000 squires, 10,000 infantry, and supplies for nine monthsi it 
would also provide fifty war galleys; but on condition that half the spoils 
of conquest should go to the \’'cnetian Republic,” The \’'enetians, how¬ 
ever, had no intention of attacking Egypt; they made millions annually by 
exporting timber, iron, and arms to EgA'pt, and importing slaves; they did 
not propose to ieopardizc this trade with war, or to share it with Pisa and 
Genoa. M hile negotiating with the Crusaders' committee, they made a secret 
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treaty with the sultan of Egypt, guaranteeing that country against invasion 
(1201).“ Ernoul, a contemporary chronicler, alleges that Venice received 
a huge bribe to divert the crusade from Palestine,” 

In the summer of taoa the new hosts gathered in ^ cnicc. There were 
jMartjuis Boniface of Aloorferrat, Count Louis of Biois, Count Baldwin of 
Fbndcrs, Simon de jMontfort of AlblgetisUn fame, and, among many other 
potables, Gcoffroi de Villehardouiil (1160-1213), Marshal of Champagne, 
who would not only play a leading part in the diplomacy and campaigns 
of the crusade, but would enshrine its scandalous history in face-saving 
memoirs that marked the beginning of French prose literature, France, as 
usual, supplied most of the Crusaders. F-verj* man had been instructed to 
bring a sum of money, proportionate to his means, to raise the 85,000 marks 
payable to Venice for her outlay. The total fell shore by 34 .of«» "’^rks. 
Thereupon Flnrico Dandolo) the almost blind doge of the great heart, 
with all the sanctity of liis nincry-four years, proposed that the unpaid bal¬ 
ance should be forgiven if the Crusaders would help \"cnicc capture Zara. 
This was now the most important Adriatic port after Venice itsclfi it had 
been contjucred by \ cnicc in 99^* often revolted and been subdued, it 
now belonged to ilungary. and was that counttA ’s only outlet to the sea; 
its wealth and power were growing, and \’cnicc feared Its competition for 
the Adriatic trade. Innocent HI denounced the proposal as villainous, and 
threatened to e.vcommunicate all participanrs. But the greatest and most 
powerful of the popes could nut make his voice heard above the clamor 
of gold, riie combined fleets attacked Zara, took it in five days, and di¬ 
vided the spoils. Then the Crusaders sent an embassy to the Pope begging 
his absolution; he gave it, bur demanded the restoration of the booty; they 
thanked him for the absolution, and kept the booty. The Venetians ignored 
the c.'tcommonications, and proceeded to the second part of their plan—the 
conquest of Constantinople. 

The Byzantine monarchy had learned nothing from the Crusade*. It gave 
little heljj, and derived much profit; it regained most of A.si3 Minor, and 
looked with equanimity upon the mutual weakening of Islam and the "W cst 
in the struggle for Palestine. The F.niperor Alanucl had arrested thousands 
of X’^cnetians in Constantinople, and liad for a time ended X* cnctian conuner- 
cial privileges there (1171 Isaac H Angclus (1185-95) had not scrupled 
to ally hlnisclf with the Saracens.*" In 1195 deposed, imprisoned, 

and blinded by his brother .Alexius 111 . Isaac’s son, another Alexius, fled to 
Germanv; in ‘r;0’ he went to X'enice, asked the X'cnctian Senate and the 
Crusade ns to rescue and restore his father, and promised in return ail that 
livrantium could supply for their attack upon Islam. DandoJo and the 
French barons drove a hard bargain with the youth: he was persuaded to 
pled^ the Crusaders 200,000 marks of silver, equip an army of jo,ooo men 
for senice in Palestine, and submit the Greek Orthodox Church to the 
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Roman Pope.*'' Despite this subtle sop. Innocent III forbndc the Crusaders, 
on pain of excarntminicarion, to attack ByF.anriuin. Some nobJcs refused to 
share in the expedition; a part of the annv considered itself absolved from 
the Crusade, and went home. But the prospect of capturing the richest city 
in Europe proved irresistible. On October i. iioi, the great fleet of 480 
vessels sailed amid much rejoicing, while priests on the war-castles of the 
ships sang Vent Creator Spiritus.*^ 

After divers delays the armada arrived before Constantinople on June 24, 
1203, “You may be assured/’ says \’'iUc harden in, 


that those who had never seen Constarttinople opened wide eyes now; 
for they could not believe that so rich a city could be in the whole 
world, w'hcn they saiv her lofty walls and her stateh' towers where¬ 
with she was encompassed, and these stately palaces and lofty 
churches, so many in nimiher as no man might believe who had not 
seen them, and the length and breadth of this town which was sov¬ 
ereign over all others. And know that there was no man among us sa 
bold but that his flesh crept at the sight; and therein w-as no marvel; 
for never did any men undertake so great a business as this assault of 
ours, since the beginning of the world.“ 


An ultimatum was delivered to Alexius III; he must restore the Empire 
to his blinded brother or to the young Alexius, who accompanied the fleet. 
’When he refused, the Crusaders landed, against weak opposition, before the 
\valls of the city; and the aged DanJoJo was the first to touch the shore. 
Alexius III fled to Thrace; the Creek nobles escorted Isaac Angeius from 
his dungeon to the throne, and in his name a message was sent to the Larin 
chieftains that he was waiting to welciune his son. After drawing from Isaac 
a promise to abide by the commitments that his son had made \vith them, 
Dandolo and the barons entered the city, and the young Alexius IV was 
crowned coemperor. Rut when the Greeks learned of the price at which he 
had bought his victory they turned against him in anger and scorn. The 
ITcople reckoned the taxes that would be needed to raise the subsidies prom¬ 
ised to his saviors; the nobility resented the presence of an alien aristocracy 
and force; rhe clergy rejected with fury the proposal that they should bow 
to Rome. Meanwhile some Utin soldiers, horrified to find Moslems worship¬ 
ing in a mosque in a Oiristian city, set fire to the mosque, and slew the wor¬ 
shipers. The fire raged for eight dAyn, spread through three miles, and laid 
a considerable section of Constantinople in ashes. A prince of roval blood 
led a popular revolt, killed Alexius IV, reimprisoncd Isaac Angdiis, took 
the throne as Alexius ^ Ducas, and began ro organtxE ati army tej driv^e the 
Larins from rheir camp at Galata. But the Greeks had been too long secure 
w ithin their walls to have kept the virtues of their Roman name. After a 
month of siege they surrendered; Alexius fled, and the victorious Larins 
passed like consuming locusts thrrmgh the capital {1104), 
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So long kept from their promised prev, they now—in Easrer week—sub¬ 
jected the rich dt)' to such spulbdaTi as Rome had never suffered from Van¬ 
dals or Goths. Not many Greeks were killed—perhaps aoooi but piJli^e was 
unconfined. The nobles divided the palaces among them, and appropriated 
the treasures they found rhere; the soldiers entered homes, churches, shops, 
and took whatever caught thtir fancy. Churches were rifled not only of the 
gold, silver, and jewels accumulated by them through a millennium, but of 
sacred relics that would later be peddled in W'esrern Europe at good prices, 
Sr. Sophia suffered more damage than the Turks w'ould inflict upon it in 
*455? great altar was torn to pieces to distribute its silver and gold.*' 
iTie Venetians, familiar with the city that had once welcomed them as mer¬ 
chants, knew where the greatest treasures lay, and stoic with superior Intelli- 
gencc} statues and te.vriles, staves and gems, fell discriminately into their 
hands; the four bronxe horses that had surv eyed the Greek city would now 
romp over the Piazza di San .Marco; nine tenths of the collections of art and 
jewelry that would later distinguish the Treasury of St. A lark’s came from 
this well-managed theft.“ Stmie attempt Avas made to liniir rape; many of rhe 
soldiers modestly contented themselves with prostitutes; but Innocent III 
complained that the pent-up lust of the Latins spared neither age nor sex nor 
religious profession, and that Greek nuns had to bear the cmbrscesof French 
or Venetian peasants or grooms,*'* Amid the pillage libraries were ransacked, 
and precious manuscripts were ruined or lost; two further Arcs consumed 
libraries and museums as welt as churches and homes; of the plays of Sopho¬ 
cles and Euripides, till then completely preserved, only a minority survived. 
Thousands of art masterpieces were stolen, mutilated, or destroyed. 

W'hen the riot of rapine had subsided, the Latin nobles chose Baldwin of 
Flanders to head the Latin kingdom of Constantinople (1:04), and made 
French its official language. The Bvzantinc Empire was divided into feudal 
dominions, cacii ruled by a Latin noble. Venice, eager to control the routes 
of trade, secured Hadrianoplc, Epirus, *\camania, the Ionian Isles, part of 
the Peloponnesus, Euboea, the Aegean Isles. Gallipoli, and three eighths of 
Constantinople; the Genoese were dispossessed of their B^'^andne “facto¬ 
ries” and outposts; and Dandolo, now lintping in imperial buskins, took the 
title of “Doge of Venice, Lord of One Fourth and One Eighth of the Roman 
Empire”; ** soon afterward he died, in the fullness of his unscrupulous suc¬ 
cess. TTie Greek clergy were mostly replaced by Latins, in some cases pre¬ 
cipitated into holy orders for the occasion; and Innocent III, still protesting 
against the attack, accepted with grace the fomial reunion of the Greek with 
the Latin Church. Most of the Crusaders returned home with their spoils; 
some setrled in the new dominions; only a handful reached Palestine, and 
without effect. Perhaps the Crusaders thought that Constandnoptc, in their 
hands, would l>e a stronger base against the Turks than Byzantium had been. 
Bur generations of strife Lemcen the Latins and the Greeks now absorbed 
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the vitality of the Greek workU the By^-antine Empire never recovered from 
the bldw^ and the capture of Constantinople Uy the Latins prepared, across 
two centuries, its capture by the Turks. 


vm. THF- COLLAPSE OF THE CRUS.ADES: tili-pl 

The scandal of the Fourth Crusade, added in a decade to the failure of the 
Third, gave no comfort to a Christian faith soon to be faced with the redis¬ 
covery of Aristotle and the subtle rationalism of Averroes. Thinkers were 
much exercised to explain why God had allowed the defeat of His defenders 
in so holy a cause, and had granted success only to X’eneiian villainy. Amid 
these doubts it occurred to simple souls that only innocence ctnild regain the 
citadel of Christ, In i?rj a German youth vaguely known to history as 
Nicholas announced that God had commissioned him to lead a crusade of 
children to the Holy Land, Priests as well as laity condemned him, but the 
idea spread readily in an age even more subject tlian most to vi avcs of ento- 
donal enthusiasm. Parents struggled to deter their children, but thousands of 
box's (and some girls in boys’ clorhing), averaging twelve years, slipped 
away and followed Nicholas, perhaps glad to escape from the monarchy of 
the home to the freedom of the road. The swarm of ^o,ooo children, leaving 
mostly from Col(^e. passed dowit the Rhine and <iver the ,\Ips. Many died 
of hungeri some stragglers were eaten by wolves; thieves mingled with the 
marchers and stoic their clothing and food. The surxdvors reached Genoa, 
where the earthy Italians laughed them into doubt; no ships would carry 
them to Palestine; and when they appealed to Innocent HI he gently told 
them to go home. Some marched disconsolately back over the Alps; many 
settled in Genoa and learned the ways of a commercial world. 

In France, in this same year, a rwclvc-year-old shepherd named Stephen 
came to Philip Augustus, and announced that Christ, appearing to him while 
he tended his flock, had bidden him lead a children’s crusade to Palestine, 
The king ordered him to return to his muttons; ucverthclcss 20,000 X'oung- 
sters gathered to follow Stephen's lead. They made their way across France 
CO .Marseille, where, Stephen had promised them, the ocean would divide to 
let them reach Palestine dryshod. It failed them; hut tu-u shipowners offered 
to take them to their dcstinarion without charge. They crowded into seven 
ships, and sailed forth singing hymns of victory. Two of the ships were 
wrecked off Sardinia, with the loss of all on board; the other children were 
brought to Tunisia or Egypt, w here they were sold as slaves. The shipowners 
hanged by order of Frederick ][.“" 

Three yeats'later Innocent III, at the Fourth Lateran Council, again ap¬ 
plied to Europe to recover the land of Christ, and returned to the plan that 
\ enice had frustrated—an attack upon Egypt. In 1217 the Fifth Crusade left 
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Gcmiany, AusTria, and Hungarj’ under the Hungarian King Andrew, and 
safely reached Damietta, at the tasternniost mouth of the Nile. The city fell 
after a year’s siege; and .Malik al-Kamil, the new Sultan of EgA^pt and Syria, 
offered renns of peace—the surrender of most of Jerusalem, the liberation of 
Chrisrian prisoners, the return of the True Cross, The Crusaders demanded 
an indemnit)^ as well, w hich al-Kamil refused. The war was resumed, but 
went badly; expected reinforcements did not come; bnally an eight-year 
truce was signed that gave the Crusaders the True Cross, but restored Dami- 
etta to the .Moslems, and required the evacuation of all Christian troops from 
Egvptian soil. 

The Crusaders blamed their tragedy^ upon Frederick II, the young Em¬ 
peror of Germany and Italy. Me had taken the crusader’s vow in 1115, and 
had promised to join the besiegers at Damierta; but political complications in 
Italy, and perhaps an inadequate faith, dciaincd him, In titS, while excom¬ 
municate for his delays, Frederick set out on tlie Sixth Crusade, Arrived in 
Palestine, he received no help from rhe good Christians there, who shunned 
an outlaw from the Church. He sent emissaries to al-Kamil. who was now- 
leading the Saracen aniiy at Nablus. Al-Kamil replied courteously; and rhe 
Sultan’s ambassador. Fakhru d Din, was impressed hy Frederick’s knowledge 
of the Arabic language, literamre, science, and philosophy. The rw'O rulers 
entered into a friendly exchange of ciimpliments and ideas; and to the aston¬ 
ishment of both ChrLstendom and Islam they signed a treatj' {1^19) by 
which al-Kamil ceded to Frederick .Acre, Jaffa, Sidon, Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
and all of Jerusalem except the enclosure—sacred to islain—containing the 
Dome of the Rock. Chrisrian pilgrims were to be admitted to this enclosure 
to perform their prayers on the site of Solomon’s Temple; and similar rights 
were to be enjoyed bv Mohammedans in Bethlehem. All prisoners on either 
side M'crc to tie released; and for ten years and ten montlis each side pledged 
itself to pcace.’’^ The c.veommunicatc Emperor had succeeded « hcfc for a 
century' Christendom had failed; the two cultures, brought together for a 
moment in mucu;U understanding and respect, had found it possttde to be 
friends. The Christians of the I !oiy Land rejoiced, but Pope Gregory' IX de¬ 
nounced rhe pact a,s an insult to Christendom, and refused to ratify it. After 
Frederick’s departure the Oiristian nobility of Palestine took control of 
Jerusalem, and allied the Christian power in Asia w’ith the Moslem ruler of 
Damascus against the Egyptian Sultan (1244). 1 ‘he latter called to his aid 
the KhwaraWian Turks, who captured Jerusalem, plundered it, and mas¬ 
sacred a lartrc number of its inhabitants. Tw-o nionths later Baibars defeated 
the Christians at Gaza, and Jerusalem once more fell to Islam (October, 
1244). 

Aw hile Innocent IV preached a crusade against Frederick 11 , and offered 
to all Avho would war against the Emperor in Italy the same indulgences and 
privileges grantcti to those who sert'cd in the Holy Land, the saintly Louis 
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IX of Fnncc organized the Seventh Crusade. Shortly after the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem he took the cross, and persuaded his nobles to do like wise j to certain 
reluctant ones, at Christmas, he presented costly garments bearing an in¬ 
woven cross. He labored to reconcile Innocent with Frederick, so that a 
united Europe mighr support the Crusade. Innocent refused; instead, he sent 
a friar— Giovanni de Piano Carpini—to the Great Khan, suggesting a union 
of Mongols and Christians against the Turks; the Khan replied by iniiHiting 
the submission of Christendom to the Mongol power. At la^, in 1148, Louis 
set out with his French knights, including Jean Sicur de Joinvillc, who would 
narrate the exploits of his King in a famous chronicle. The expedition 
reached Damictta, and soon captured it; but the annual inundation of the 
Nile, which had been forgotten in planning the campaign, began as the Cru¬ 
saders arrived, and so flooded the country that they were confined to Dami- 
etra for half a year. They did not altogether regret it; “the barons " says 
Joinvillc, “took to giving great feasts .., and the common people took to 
consorting with lewd women." M'hen the army resumed its march it ^^-as 
depleted by hunger, disease, and desertion, and weakened with indiscipline. 
At Mansum, dc^ite brave fightbg, it was defeated, and ded in wild rout; 
[o,tx>o Christians were captured, including Louis himself, fainting with dys¬ 
entery (1250). An Arab physician cured him; after a month of Tribulation 
he was released, but only in return for the surrender of Damictta, and a ran¬ 
som of 500,000 livres ($3,800,000). When Louts agreed to this enormous 
ransom, the sultan reduced it by a fifth, and crusted the King for an unpaid 
half.^** Louis led the remnant of his army to Acre, and stayed there four years, 
t'ainly calling upon Europe to cease its wars and join him in a new campaign. 
He dispatched the nvonk William of Rubruquis to the Mongol Khan renew¬ 
ing the invitation of Innocent—with similar re.sults. In 1254 he returned to 
France. 

His years in the Ea-sc had quieted the factionalism of the Christians there; 
his departure released it. From 1156 to 1260 a civil war of the V^cncrians 
against the Genoese in the Syrian ports dragged every' faction into it, and 
exhausted the Christian forces in Palestine. Seizing the opportunity, Bai- 
bais, the slave Sultan of Egypt, marched up the coast and took one Christian 
town after another: Caesarea (1165), Safad (iidfi), Jaffa ((267), .\ntioch 
(i ;d8). The caprured Christians were slaughtered or enslaved, and Antioch 
was so devasraied with plunder and fire that it never recovered. 

Roused to new fer^'or in his old age. Louis !X took the cross a second rime 
(1267). His three sons followed his example; bur the French nobility re¬ 
jected his plans as quixotic, and refused to join; even Joinvillc, who loved 
him, would have none of this Eighth Crusade. This time die King, wise in 
government and foolish in war, landed his inadequate forces in Tunisia, hop¬ 
ing to convert its bey to CIvristianity, and to attack Egypt from the west. He 
had hardly muched African soil when he “fell sick of a fiu.x in the stom- 
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ach,” and died with the word “Jerusalem” on Ws Ups (1170). A vear later 
Prince Edward of England landed at Acre, bravely led some futile sallies, and 
hurried back to accept rhe English crown. 

The hnal disaster came when some Christian adventurers robbed a Moslem 
caravan in Syria, hanged nineteen .Moslem merchants, and sacked several 
Moslem toMTis. Sultan Khalil demanded satisfaction; receiving none, he 
marched against Acre, the strongest Christian outpost in Palestine; taking it 
after a siege of forty-three days, he allowed his men to massacre or enslave 
60,000 prisoners (1191). Tyre, Sidon, Haifa, and Beirut fell soon afterward. 
The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem maintained a ghostly existence for a time in 
rhe dries of vain potentates, and for two centuries a few adventurers or en¬ 
thusiasts embarked upon sporadic and futile efforts to resume the “Great 
Debate”; but Europe knew that the Crusades had come to an end. 


IX. THE RESULTS OF THE CRUS.ADES 

Of their ducct and professed purposes rhe Crusades had failed. After two 
centuries of war, Jerusalem was in the bands of the ferocious Mamluks, and 
Christian pilgrims came fewer and more fearful than before. The Moslem 
powers, once tolerant of religious diversity, had been made intolerant by at¬ 
tack. The Palestinian and SvTian ports that had been captured for Italian 
trade were without excepdoo lost. Moslem civilbtaiion hail proved itself su¬ 
perior to the Christian in refinement^ comfort, education, and war. The mag¬ 
nificent effort of the popes to give Europe peace through a common purpose 
had been shattered by nationalistic ambidons and the “crusades'* of popes 
again.sr emperors. 

Feudalism recovered wirh difficulty from its failure in the Crusades. Suited 
to individualisdc adventure and heroism wnthin a narrow range, it had not 
knowTi howto adjust its methods to Oriental climates and distant campaigns. 
It bad bungled inexcusably the problem of supplies along a lengthening line 
of comrnunicadons. It had exhausted its equipment, and blunted its spidt, by 
conquering not Moslem Jcnts,alcm but Christian Byzantium. To ^nance their 
expedidons to rhe E.a5r, many knights had sold or mori^ged their properties 
to lord, moneylender, Church, or king; for a price they had resigned their 
rights over many towms in their domains; to many peasants they had sold re¬ 
mission of future feudal dues. Serfs by the thousands had used the crusader’s 
privilege to leave the land, and thousands had never returned to their manors. 
While feudal wealth and arms were diveired to the r.ast, the pou'cr and 
wealth of the French monarchy rose as one of the major results of the Cru¬ 
sades, At the same time both the Roman Empires u'cre weakened: the West¬ 
ern emperors lost prestige by their failures in the Holy Land, and by their 
conflicts with a papacy' c-xahed by the Crusades; and the Eastern Empire, 
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though reborn in 11, never regained its former power or repute. The Cru¬ 
sades, liowcver, had this measure of success, that without them the Turks 
would have taken Constantinople long before 1453. For [slam, too, was 
weakened by the Crusades, and fell ntore easily before the Mongol flood. 
Some of the military orders suffered tragic faces. Those I lospitalcrs w'ho 
survived the massacre ar Acre fled to Cyprus, In 1310 they captured Rhodes 
from the Moslems, changed tlicir name to the Knights of Rhi^cs, and ruled 
the island till 1512; e.vpcllcd then by the Turks, they removed to Malta, be¬ 
came the Knights of \lalta, and continued to exist there till their disbitnd- 
ment in 1799. The Teutonic Knights, after tlie fall of Acre, transferred their 
headquarters to ^ laricnburg in the Prussia they had conquered for Germany 
from the Slavs, The Templars, drit'en from .'\sia, reorganized in France. Pos- 
w:sscd of rich holdings throughout Europe, they settled down to enjoy their 
revenues. Free from taxation, they lent money ar lower interest rites than the 
Lombards and the Jews, and reaped lush profits. Unlike the Hospitalers, they 
maintained no hospitals, established no schools, succored no poor. At last 
their hoarded wealtK, their armed stare within the stare, their insubordination 
to the royal power, aroused the envy, fear, and wmth of King Philip [\’' the 
Fair, On October 11310, liy his order, and without warning, all Templars 
in France were arrested, and the royal seal was set on all their goods, Philip 
accused them of indulging hoTTtose.xual lusts, of having lost their Christian 
faith through long contact with Islam, of denying Christ and spitting upon 
the cross, of worshiping idols, of being in secret league with the .Moslems, 
and of having repeatedly betrayed the Christian cause. \ tribunal of prelates 
and monks loyal to the King c.\amincd the prisoners; they denied the royal 
charges, and were put to the torture to induce them to confess. Some, sus¬ 
pended by the w rists, were repeatedly draw’n up and suddenly let dow n; 
some had their bate feet held over flanies; some ha^l sharp splinters ilri%^cii 
under their fingernails; some had a tooth wrenched out day after day; some 
had heavy weights hung from their genitals; some w ere slowdy starved. In 
many cases all tlicsc devices were used, so that most of the prisoners, when 
examined again, were weak to the point of death. One showed the bones that 
had fallen from his roasted feet. ,\Iany of them confessed to all the chats^es of 
the King; some told how life and liberty had been promised them, under the 
roval seal, if they would admit the allegations of the government. Several of 
thciii died in jail; some killed themseK’es; fifty-nine w'ere burned at the stake 
(1310), protesting their innocence to the end. Du .Molay, the Grand Master 
of the order, confessed under torture; led to the stake, he withdrew his con¬ 
fession; and the inquisitors proposed to try him again. Philip denounced the 
delay, and ordered him to be burned at once; and the roy^al presence graced 
the execution. All the property of the Templars in France was confiscated 
by the state. Pope Clement protested against these procedures; the French 
clergV' supported the King; the Pope, a virtual prisoner at .Aivignon, ceased 
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rcsistancCi and abolished the order at Philipps behest (f 3 r i). Edward Ih ^ilso 
needing money, confiscated the property of the Templars in England. Some 
of the weal eh so appropriated by Philip and Edward was sor rendered to the 
diarchy some of it was granted by the kings to favorites, who by these means 
founded great manors, and stippoired the kings against the older feudal 
nobility. 

Possibly some of the Crusaders had learned in the East a new tolerance for 
sexual perversions; thiSt and the rcinrroduction of public baths and private 
latrines in the West may be included among the results of the Crusades, 
Probably through contact ^\fith the Moslem the Europeans returned to 
rhe old Roman custom of shaving the beard.®^ A thousand Arabic words now 
came into the European languages. Oriental romances flo\^cd Into Europe, 
and found new dress in the nascent vernaculars. Crusaders impressed bv the 
enameled ^lass of the Saracens mav have brought from the East the technical 
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secrets that led to the intproved stained glass of the developed Gothic cathe¬ 
drals."' The compass, gunpowder, and printing were known in the East be¬ 
fore rhe Crusades ended, and mav Itave come to Europe in the backwash of 
that tidal wave. Apparently the Crusaders were too unlettered to care for 
“Arabic” poetry, science, or philosophy; Moslem inilucnccs in sucli delds 
came rather through Spin and Sicily than through rhe contacts of these 
wars. Greek cultural induences were felt by the W'est after rhe capture of 
Constantinople; so W'llliam of .Moerbeke, Flemish Archbishop of Corinth, 
furnished Thomas .Aquinas with translations of Aristotle made directly /mm 
the original. In general the discovery, by the Cru&iders, that the followers of 
another faith could be as civilized, humane, and trustworthy as themselves, if 
not more so, mtist have set some minds adrift, and cirnttibuicd to the weaken¬ 
ing 0/ orthfulox belief in die rhirtcentll and fourteenth centuries. Historians 
like William, .Archbishop of Tyre, spoke of .Moslem civilization u'ith a re¬ 
spect, sometimes with an admiration, iliar would have shocked the rude vvar- 
riors of the First Crusade,” 

The [lower and prestige of the Roman Church were immensely cnhancctl 
by the First Crusade, and progressively damaged by the rest. 1 he sight of 
diverse peoples, of lordly barons and proud knights, sometimes of emperors 
and kings, uniting in a religious cause led by the Church raised the status of 
the papacy. Papal legates entered every' country and diocese to sdr recruiting 
and gather funds for the Crusades; their authority encroached upon, often 
superseded, that of the hierarchy; and through them the faithful became al¬ 
most directly triburorv' to the pope. The collections so made became cus¬ 
tomary, and were soon applied to many purposes besides the Crusades; the 
pope acquired, to the active dissatisfaction of the kings, the power to tax 
their subjeers, and divert to Rome great sums that might have gone to royal 
coffers or local needs. The distribution of indulgences for forty' days' service 
in Palestine was a legitimate application of milirary' science; the granting of 
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Similar indulgence to those who paid the expense of a Crusader seemed for¬ 
givable; the extension of like indulgences to those who contributed to funds 
managed by the popes, or who fought papal wars in Europe against Fred¬ 
erick, Manfred, or Conrad, became an added source of irritation to the kings, 
and of humor to the satirists. In 1241 Gregory IX directed his legate in Hun¬ 
gary to commute for a money payment the vosvs of persons pledged to a 
crusade, and used the proceeds to help finance his lifc-and-death stni^lc 
with Frederick If.'^ Provencal troubadours criticized the Church for divert¬ 
ing aid from Palestine by offering equal indulgences for a crusade against the 
Albigensian heretics in France.*® “The faithful wondered,” says Matthew 
Paris, “that the same plenary remission of sins was promised for shedding 
Christian, as for shedding infidel, blood.'’Many landowners, to Jinance 
their crusade, sold or mortgaged their property to churches or monasteries 
to raise liquid funds; some monasteries in this way acquired vast estates; when 
the failure of che Crusades lowered the prestige of the Church, her u'ealth 
became a ready target of royal cn^y, popular resentment, and critical rebuke. 
Some attributed the disasters of Louis IX In. 1250 to the simultaneous cam¬ 
paign of Innocent l\'' against Frederick II. Emboldened skeptics argued that 
the failure of the Crusades refuted the claim,s of the pope to be God's vicar 
or representarive on earth, MTien, after 1150. monks solicited funds for fur¬ 
ther crusades, some of their hearers, in humor or bitterness, summoned beg¬ 
gars and gave them alms in rhe name of Mohammed; for Mohammed, they 
said, had shown himself stronger than Christ *' 

Next to the weakening of Christian belief, the chief effect of rhe Crusades 
w'as to stimulate the secular life of Europe by acquaintance with Moslem 
commerce and industry. War docs one good—it teaches people geography. 
The Italian merchants who throve <in the Crusades learned to make good 
charts of the Mediterranean; the monkish chroniclers who accompanied the 
knights received and Transmitted a new conception of the vastness and va¬ 
riety of Asia. The zest for exploration and travel was stirred; and Baedekers 
appeared to guide pilgrims to and through the Holy Land. Christian physi¬ 
cians learned from Jewish and Moslem practitioners, and surgery profited 
from the Crusades. 

Trade followed rhe cross, and perhaps the cross was guided by trade. The 
knights lost Palestine, but the Italian merchant fleets won control of the 
Mediterranean not only from Islam but from Byzantium as well. Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Amalfi, Marseille, Barcelona had alrrady traded with the .Mos¬ 
lem East, the Bosporus, and the Black Sea; but this traffic was immensely en¬ 
larged by the Crusades. The Venetian conquest of Constantinople, the ir nm - 
port of pilgrims and warriors to Palestine, the purveyance of supplies to 
Christians and others in the East, the importation of One oral products into 
Europe all these supported a d^rec of commerce and maritime transport 
unknown since the most flourishing days of Imperial Rome, Silks; sugar, 
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spiccs^pcppcr, ^ger, doves, cinnamon—rare luxuries in ekventh-ccnctuy 
Europe—came co it now in ddigKtfut abundance. Plants, crops, and trees al¬ 
ready known to Europe from Moslem Spain were now more w'idely rtans- 
planced from Orient to Occident—maiM:, rice, sesame, carob, lemons, melons, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, dares... shallot and scallion were named from 
the port, Ascalon, that shipped them from the East to the West; and apricots 
were long known as “Damascus plums."** Damasks, muslins, sarins, velvets, 
tapestries, rugs, dves, powders, scents, and gems came from Islam to adorn or 
sweeten feudal and bourgeois homes and flesh.®* Mirrors of glass plated with 
metallic film now replaced those of polished bronze or steel. Europe learned 
from the East to refine sugatt and make “\'enerian” glass. 

New markets in the East developed Italian and Flemish industry, and pro¬ 
moted the growth of towns and the middle class. Better techniques of bank¬ 
ing were introduced from Byzanrium and I slam; new forms and instruments 
of credit appeared; more money circulated, more ideas, more men. The Cru¬ 
sades had begun with an agricultural feudalism inspired by German bar¬ 
barism crossed with religious sentiment; they ended with the rise of industry, 
and the expansion of commerce, in an economic revolution that heralded 
and financed the Renaissance. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The Economic Revolution 

1066-1300 


I. THE REVIVAL OF COMMERCE 

E \TlRY cultural dowering finds root and nourishment in an expansion 
of commerce and industry. Moslem sckorer of eastern and southern 
Mediterranean ports and trade, Moslemt Vikings ^nd Magyar raids, political 
disorder under the successors of Charlemagne, had driven European eco^ 
nomic and mental life to nadir in the ninth and tenth centuries. The feudal 
protection and reor^anb^ition of agriculture, the taming of Norse pirates 
Into Norman peasants and merchants, the repulse and conversion of the 
Huns, the recapture of the Mediterranean by Italian trade, the reopening of 
the Levant by the Crusades, and the awakeningcontact of the U'esc with 
the more advanced civilizations of Islam and Byzantium, provided in the 
twelfth century the apportunity ahd stimuliis for the recovery of Europe, 
and supplied the material means for the cultural blossoming of the twelfth 
century and the medieval meridian of the thirteenth. For society, as well as 
for an individual, prmmm est dehidQ phihmpban—c^img must come 

before philosophy, wealth before art. 

The first step in the economic revival was the removal of restraints on inter¬ 
nal trade. Shortsighted governments had levied a hundred changes upon the 
transport and sale of goods—for entering ports, crossing bridges, using roads 
or rivers or canals, offering goods for purchase at markets or fairs. Feudal 
barons felt justified in exacting tolls on wardt passing through their domains, 
a.s states do now; and some of them gave real protection and scr\dce to mer¬ 
chants by armed escorts and convenient hospitality.* But the result of state 
and feudal interference was sixty-cwo toll stations on the Rhine, seventy- 
four on the Loire, thirty-five on the Elbe, seventy-seven on the Danube,. *; a 
merchant paid sixty per cent of his cargo to carry It along the Rhinc,^ Feudal 
wars, undiscipliued soldiery^ robber barons, and pirates on rivers and seas, 
made roads and waterways a martial risk to merchants and travelers. The 
Truce and Peace of God helped land commerce by prockinnng reladvdy 
safe periods for travel; and the grovidng power of the kings diminished rob- 

' ScwiK feudal manskiiu hang thEir .hiElds, or dispUyed their eoits nf arms, above their 
porxaU M a sign of readiness to provide hospinlin'} hence such laicr roadhuuse signs as '‘The 
Red Eagle." ‘'The GoJdra Llwi," “The Gray Bear." 
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bcry, e^Tiiblishcd uniform mertsurcs and weight:;, limited and regulated tolls, 
and removed rolls altogether from certain roads and markets in the time of 
the great fairs. 

Fairs were the life of medieval trade. Pedlars, of course, carried small M'arcs 
from door to door, arri.*(ans sold their products in their shops, market days 
gathered set Jets and buyers in the tosvns; batons sheltered markets near their 
castles, churches alloM'cd them in their yards, kings housed them in ballet or 
stores in the capitals. But wholesale and intemarionaJ trade centered in the 
regional fairs pcnodically held at London and Stourbridge in England, at 
Paris, Lyons, Reims, and the Champagne in France, at Lille, Ypres. Douai, 
and Bruges in Flanders, at Cologne, Frankfort, Leipzig, and Liibcck in Ger¬ 
many, at Geneva in Sw'itxerland, at Novgorod in Russia The most fatuous 

and popular of these fairs took place in the count)'" of Champagne at Lagny in 
Januat)', at Bar-sur-Aube in Lent, at Provins in .\Iav and September, at 
Troyes in September and November. Each of these six fairs lasted six or 
seven weeks, so that in sequence thev provided an intcniatiuna] market 
through most of the year; they were conveniently located to bring the prod¬ 
ucts and merchants of France, the Lowlands, and the Rhine Valley into con¬ 
tact with those of Provence, Sjiain, Italy, Africa, and the East; altogether 
they constituted a major source of French wealth and [>owcr in the twelfth 
centuf)'. Originating as early os the fifth century in Troyes, they declined 
when Philip IV (1265-1314), having taken Champagne from its enlightened 
counts, taxed and regulated the fairs into penury. In the thirteenth century 
they gave place to maritime commerce and ports. 

Shiphuilding and navigation had slowly improved since Roman days. 
Hundreds of coastal cities had good lighthouses; many—like Constantinople, 
Venice, Genoa, Marseille, Barcelona—had commodious docks. Vessels were 
usually small, with half a deck or none, and carrying sonic thirty tons; so 
limited, they could ascend rivers far inland; hence towns like Xarbonne, 
Bordeaux, Nantes. Rouen, Bruges, Bremen, (hough some distance from the 
sea, were accessible to ocean-going ships, and became dourishing ports. Some 
Mediterranean vessels were larger, carrying 600 tons and J500 passengers; - 
Venice gave Louis IX a ship 106 feet long, manned by i jo men. The ancient 
galley was still the regular type, xvith high ornamental poop, one or two 
masts and sails, and a low hull for two or (hree banks of oars—which might 
total 200. .Most oarsmen were free enlisted nien; galley sla%'es were rare in 
the Middle Ages.^ The art of tacking before the wind, known in the sixth 
century, developed leisurely until the twelfth, when-mostly on Italian ships 
—fore and aft rigs were added to the old square sail; * but the chief motive 
power still remained in the oars. The compass, of doubtful origin,* appeared 
in Christian navigation about t :oa; Sicilian mariners made it available in 
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rougK waters by resting the magnetic needle on a movable pivot; * even so 
another century passed before mariners (the Noree excepted) dared leave 
sight of land and steer a straight course across open sea* From November 11 
to February ai ocean voyages were exceptional; they were forbidden to 
shi[js of the tlanscatic League; and most Mediterranean or Black Sea ship¬ 
ping halted in that period. Sea travel was as slow as in antiquity; from Mar¬ 
seille to Acre took fifteen days. Voyages were not recommended for health; 
piracies and shipxvrecks were numerous, and the sturdiest stomacits were up¬ 
set. Froissart tells how Sir Hcn^c de Leon took fifteen days tossing between 
Southantpton and Harfieur, and “was so troubled that he had ne^'e^ health 
afterward.” “ As poor compensation, fares were low; sixpence paid for a 
Channel crossing in the fourteenth century; and proportionate costs for 
freight and long voyages gave water transport an advantage that in the thir¬ 
teenth century transformed the political map of Europe, 

The Christian reconquest of Sardinia (J021), Sicily (1090), and Corsica 
{1091) from the Saracens opened the Straits of Messina and the central 
.Mediterranean to European shipping; and the victories of the First Crusade 
regained all but the southern ports of that sea. So unshackled, commerce 
bound Europe into a widening web of trade routes, and connected it not only 
with Christians in Asia, but with Islamic Africa and .Asia, even with India and 
the Far East. Goods from China or India came through Turkestan, Persia, and 
Syria to Syrian or Palestinian ports; or through Mongolia to the Ciaspian 
and the \^olga; or by boat to the Persian Gulf, up the Tigris or Euphrates, 
and over mountains and deserts to the Black Sea, or the Caspian, or the .Medi¬ 
terranean; or by the Red Sea through canals or caravans to Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria. Fro(n the .Moslem ports of Africa trade—mostly Christian in the 
thirteenth century—fanned outward to .Asia Minor and By 7 -anrium; to 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete; to Salonika, the Piraeus, CoKnth, and Patras; to 
Sicily, Italy, France, and Spain. Constantinople added her luxury products 
to the stream of goods, and fed the traffic up the Danube and the Dnieper to 
Central Europe, Russia, and the Baltic states, V'enice, Pisa, and Genoa cap- 
nired the wesmard Byzantine trade, and fought like savages for the Chris- 
lian mastery of the sea. 

Strategically placed berwxcn the East and ^^'cst athwart the Mediter¬ 
ranean, with ports facing in three directions upon that sea, and with northern 
cities commanding the passes of the .Alps, Italy was geographically bound 
to profit most from the trade of Europe with Byzantium, Palestine, and 
klani. On the Adriatic stotKl V'cnice, Ravenna, Rimini, Ancona, Bari, Brin¬ 
disi, Taranto; on the south, Crotone; along her west coast Reggio, Salerno, 
Amalfi, Naples, Ostia, Pisa, and Lucca carried a rich comnxerce, and Flor¬ 
ence, the banker, pulled the financial strings; the .Arno and the Po ti>ok some 
of the trade inland to Padua, Ferrara, Cremona, Piacenza, and Pavla; Rome 
drew the tithes and fees of European piety to her shrines; Siena and Bologna 
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Stood at the generative crossing o/ great interior roads; Milan, Como, Brescia, 
V'erona, and X^cnicc gathered into their bps the fruits of the trade that 
moved over the Alps to and from the Danube and the Rhine. Genoa domi¬ 
nated the Tvrrlicnian Sea as V'enicc ruled the Adriatic; her merchant fleet 
numbered 200 vessels manned bv 20,000 men; her trading pons reached 
from Corsica to 1 rebizond. Like \'cnice and Pisa, Genoa traded freely with 
Islam; Venice with Egypt, Pisa w'ith 'I'linisia, Genoa w'ith Moorish Africa 
and Spain. .Many of them sold arnts to the Saracens during the Crusades. 
Powerful popes like Innocent .Ill denounced all traflic with the Moslems, but 
gold ran thicker than faith or blood, and the “blasphemous trade” w ent on.’' 

Her ivars U'ith V^'cnice weakened Genoa, and the ports of southern France 
and western Spain reached out for asJiare of .Mediterranean commerce. Mar¬ 
seille, stagnant during the Moslem ascendancy, recaptured for a time her old 
pre-eminence; but nearby .Montpellier, scimulared by her polyglot popula¬ 
tion and culture of Gaub, Moslems, and Je\\% rivaled .Marseille in the 
twelfth century as a southern gateway of France. Barcelona profited from 
the old Jewish mercantile families that remained after its reconquest from 
Islam; there and at X’alcncia Christian Spain, blocked by the Pyrenees, found 
contact with the Mediterranean u'orld. Cadiz, Bordcau.v, La Rochelle, and 
Nantes sent their ships along the .Atlantic coasts to Rouen, London, and 
Bruges; Genoa in the thirteenth century', Venice in 1317, sent vessels 
through Gibraltar to all these Atlantic ports; by 1300 trade over the .Alps 
diminished, and Atlantic commerce began to lift the Atlantic nations to that 
leadership which Columbus would ensure. 

Fiance grew rich on her rivers, liquid strands of unifying trade; the 
Rhone, Garonne, Loire, Saone, Seine, Oise, and Moselle fructified her com¬ 
merce as well as her fields. Britain could not yet rival her; bur the Cinque 
(Five) Ports on the Chaimcl welcomed foreign ships and goods; and the 
Thames at London u'as already in the twelfth century bordered ^vith a con¬ 
tinuous line of docks; where exports of cloth, w'ool, and tin paid for spices 
from Arabia, silks from China, furs from Ru&^ia, and wines from France. 
Busier still—busier than any other northern port—was Bruges, commercial 
capital and outlet of a Flanders rich in both agriculture and industry. There, 
as in V'enice and Genoa, the east-west crossed the north-south axis of Euro¬ 
pean trade. Situated near the North Sea coast opposite England, it imjioried 
English woo] to be woven by Flemish or French looms; sufficiently inland to 
give safe harbor, it attracted the fleets of Genoa, \’'enicc, and western France, 
and allowed them to realloc.ite their wares along a hundred routes to minor 
ports. .As ocean ttaaspcjrt became safer and cheaper, overland commerce de¬ 
clined, and Bruges succeeded to the Champagne fairs as the northern focus of 
European trade. Heavy river traffic on the .Meuse, the Scheldt, and the Rhine 
brought to Bruges the goods of western Germany and eastern France for 
export to Russia, Scandinavia, England, and Spain. Other towTis were nour- 
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ished by that river crade: \'3leTicicnnes, Cambrai, Toumai. Ghent, and Ant* 
'W'cri> on the Scheldt; Dinant, Liege, and Maesrrkhr on the Meuse. 

Bruges was the chief western luenibcr of the [ lanscatic League. To pro- 
mote international co-operation against external competition, to arrange 
congenial association for merchants stationed aivay from home, to protect 
themselves from pirates, highwaymen. Huccuating currencies, defaulting 
debtors, tax collectors, and feudal tolls, the commercial towns of northern 
Europe formed in the twelfth cenrury various alliances, xvhich the Germans 
called /jjj/fcr-i.e., unions or guilds. London, Bruges, Ypres, Troyes, and 
twenty other cities formed the ‘'London l lansc." Lubeck, which had been 
founded in 1158 as an outpost of German war and trade wdrh Scandinavia, 
entered into a similar union with Hamburg (fiio) and Bruges (1:51).* 
Gradually other citic.s -joined—Dan?ig. Bremen. Novgorod, Dorpat, Magde¬ 
burg, Thorn. Berlin, \"i5by, Stackitolm. Bergen. Ltuidou; at its height in the 
fourteenth century the League bound fifix^-two tow ns. It held the mourlis 
of all the great rivers-Rhine, Wescr, Elbe, Oder. Vistula-rhat brought the 
products of Central Europe to the North or Baltic Sea; it controlled the trade 
of norrhern Europe from Rouen to Novgorod. For a long time it monopo- 
liyed the herring fisheries of the Baltic, and the trade of the Continent with 
England, It established courts for the settlement tif disputes among its mem¬ 
bers, defended its members against bsvsuits from without, and at times waged 
w-ar as an independent power. It made laws regulating the commercial oper¬ 
ations, es'cn the moral conduct, of its member cities and men; it protected its 
mcrchanrs from arbitrary legislation, taxes, and fines; it cnftjrced Itoycotts 
against offending cities; it punished default, dishonesty, or the purchase of 
stolen goods. It established a “factory” or trading post in each memljer city, 
kept its merchants tinder its own German lawT> wherever they w'ent, and 
forbade them to matr)" foreigners. 

The Hanseatic League was for a eentury an agency of civilization. It 
cleared the Baltic and North Sea.sof pirates, dredged and straightened w'atcr- 
w-ays. charted currents and tides, marked off channels, huik lighthouses, 
ports, and canals, established and codified maritime law, and in general sub¬ 
stituted order for chaos in norrhem European trade. By organizing the mer¬ 
cantile clara into powerful associations, it protected the bourgeoisie against 
the bamns, and promoted tlw lil>eration of cities from feudal control. It sued 
the king of Fnmec for League goods ruined by his troops, and forced the 
king of England to pay for Mas-ses to redeem from purgatory the souls of 
Hanseatic merchants drowned by Englishmen.* It spread German commerce, 
languaec. and culture eastward into Prussia, Livonia, and Estonia, and made 
great cities of Konigsberg. Libau, .Mcmcl.and Riga. It controlled the prices 
and qualities of goods traded in by Its memhers, and established such a reputa- 

* Thw may be tiktn as ihc binh iktc of the Hanseatic Lca|pc, though that name was itoc 
uk54^d till 
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tion for integritv' rhiit rhc tianip Eairerlttigi (.Men from the Eiwt), which the 
English gave them, was adopted by the English as meaning iterihg worth, 
and was in this form attached to iilvvr or pound as meaning trustworthy or 
real. 

But in time the Hansc became an oppressor as well as a defender. It limited 
too tyrannically the indejwndcncc of its constituents; forced cities into mem¬ 
berships by boycotts or violence; fought its competitors by fair means or 
foul; it vv^as not above hiring pirates to injure a riv'al’s trade. It organized its 
oii'n armies, and set itself up as a state within many states. It did what it could 
to oppress and suppress the artisan class from which it derived its wares; all 
laborers, and manv' others, came to fear and hate it as the most powerful of 
all monopolies evxr engaged in the restraint of trade, W'hcn the workers of 
England revolted in 1381, thev’ pursued all the Hauseadcs even into church 
sanctuaries, and murdered all tliose who could not say “bread and cheese” 
with a pure English accent." 

About 1160 the E la use seized rhcSwxdish island of Gotland, and developed 
Visby as a ba.se and bastion for the Baltic trade. Decade by decade it extended 
Its control ov^cr the commerce and politics of Denmark, Poland, Norway, 
Sw'cden, Finland, and Russia. In thirteenth-century^ Russia, reported Adam 
of Bremen, 1 lanscatic merchants “arc as plentiful as dung ,., and strive as 
hard to get a marten skin as if it were everlasting salvation.” They fixed 
their scat at Novgorod on the V’^olkhov, Uv'ed there as an armed merchant 
garrison, used St. Peter's Church as a warehouse, stacked wine casks around 
its altar, guarded these stores like ferocious dogs,aruHuIfillcd all the outward 
observances of religious piccy." 

Not content, the League turned its thoughts to controlling the trade of 
the Rhine. Cologne, which had formed a hanse of its own, w'as forced into 
subordination. But farther south the Hanseatic was stopped by the Rhenish 
League, formed in 1 1 f4 hy Cok^ne, .Mainz,Speyer, W'omis, Strasbourg, and 
Basel, Still farther south Augsburg, LUm, and Nuremberg handled the tratle 
that came up from Italy; to this day one may see in Venice the Fondaco de’ 
Tedcschi. their depot on the Grand CinaL Regensburg and Menna stood 
at the w'cstem end of the great Danube artery that took the products of inland 
Germany through Salonika into the Aegean, or through the Black Sea to 
Constanrinople, Russia, Islam, and the East. So European trade came full 
circle, and the w'cb of medieval commerce w'as complete. 

What sort of men «'erc the merchants who sent their goods along these 
routes amid the suspicious faces, strange tongues, and jealous creeds of a 
dozen lands? Tl'iey came from many peoples and countries, but a great num¬ 
ber of them were Syrians, Jew'S, .A^imenians, or Greeks. Thcj*^ were seldom 
such businessmen as we know today, safe and sedentaiy' behind a desk in their 
own city, LTsudly they moved svith their goods; often they traveled great 
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disranccs to buy cheaply where the products they wanted aboundedt and 
returned to sell dear where their goods were rare. Normally they sold, as 
well as bought, wholesale—™ gror, said the French. The English translated 
ev gTos into groiser, and used this first form of the word grorer to mean one 
who sold spices in bulk*’" Merchants were adventurers, explorers, knights of 
the caravan, armed w-ith daggers and bribes, ready for highwaymen, pirares, 
and a thousand tribulations. 

The variety of laws and the nlultiplicit^' of jurisdictions were perhaps the 
worst of their harassnients, and the progressive foimularion of an interna¬ 
tional law of commerce and navigation was one of their major achievements. 
If 3 merchant traveled by land he was subject to a new court, and perhaps 
different laws, at every' feudal domain; if his wares were spilled upon the road, 
the local lord could claim them. If KLs ship u'as stranded it belonged by the 
“law of wreck” to the landlord upon whose shores it fell; a Breton lord 
boasted that a dangerous rock on his coast was the most precious stone in his 
CTow'n.'* For centuries the merchants fought this abuse; in the rw'elfth they 
began to secure iis abrogation. Meanwhile the international Jewish traders 
had accumulated for their own use a code of mercantile law; these regulations 
became the foundation of the law merchant of rhe eleventh century'.” This 
mr merctitormn grew year by year through rhe ordinances issued by lords or 
kings for the protection of merchants or visitors from foreign states. Special 
courts were established to administer tbc law merchant; and significantly 
these courts disregarded such old forms of evidence or trial as torture, duet, 
or ordeal. 

As early as the sixth cenrury' in the laws of the Visigoths, foreign merchants 
had received the right, in disputes affecting only themselves, to be judged by 
delegates from their own countries; so began that consular system by which 
a trading nation maintained abroad “^consuls,” counselors, to protect and aid 
their natifmals. Genoa established such a consulate at Acre in t i8o; French 
cities followed suit in the twelfth cenrarv'. .Agreements among nations—even 
bcr\%-ccn Christian and Moslem states—for such consular rights were among 
the best medieval contributions to international law. 

A measure of maritime law had survived from antiquity; it never ceased 
among the cnlighrcned merchants of Rhodes; and one of rhe oldest maritime 
codes wxs the Code der Rhodiens of \ 167, The Lois tfOleron were issued 
at the end ni the trvelfth centurj' by an island off Bordeaux to govern the 
wine trade, and were adtipred by France, Flanders, and England. The Han¬ 
seatic League published a detailed code of maritime regulations for its 
members: precautitms to be taken for the safety of passengers and cargo, 
obligations of rescuer and rescued, duties and wages of captains and crews, 
and conditions under which a merchant vessel might or should become a 
man-of-war. Penalties in these codes were severe, but apparently severity 
was necessary to establish traditions and habits of nautical discipline and re- 
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liabilitv. The Middle Ages disciplined men for ten cerjiuries in order that 
modem men might for four cenmrics be free* 


II, THE PROGRESS OF INDUSTRY 

The development of industry kept pace whh the expansion of commerce; 
Wider markets stimulated production, and mounting production nourished 
trade. 

Transport progressed least. Most mediex^al highways were avenues of dirt 
and dust or mud^ no cro\\'n or cuJ verts carried water from the road; holes and 
pools abounded; fords were many, bridges few. Burdens were carried on pack 
mules or horses rather than in carts, which could not so weiJ avoid the holes. 
Carriages were large and clums)% rode on Iron tires, and had no springs 
they ^^'ere so uncomfortable, however ornate, that mosi men and ^^'Omcn pre¬ 
ferred to travel on horseback—both sexes astride. Until the twelfth century 
the maintenance of roads depended upon the owner of the adjoining prop¬ 
erty, who wondered whs’ he should spend ro mend u^hat chiefly transients 
used. In tlie thirteenth century^ Frederick It, inspired by .Moslem and Byzan¬ 
tine examples, ordered the repair of ti>ads in Sicily and southern Italy; and 
about the same cirne the first ^Voyal highways^* were built in France—by lay¬ 
ing stone cubes In a loose bed of earth or sand. In the same cenniry' the cities 
be^an to pave their cenrral streets. Florence^ Paris, London, and the Flemish 
touTis built excellent bridges. In the twelfth century the Church organized 
religious fraternities for ttie repair or construction of bridges, and offered in¬ 
dulgences to those who shared in the work; such frires pontifs built the 
bridge at .Avignon, which still preserves four arches froni their hands. Some 
monastic orderSt pre-emlnentiy the Cistercians, toiled to keep roads and 
bridges functioning. From 1176 to *109 kingi clergy, and citizens contrib¬ 
uted funds or labor to raising London Bridge; houses and a chapel rose over 
it, and twenty^' stone arches carried it across the Thames. Early in the thir¬ 
teenth century the first known suspension bridge was thro^^ii over a gorge 
In the St, Gotthard Pass of the Alps. 

Roads being painful, waterways \\ ere popular, and played the leading role 
in the transport of goods. One boat could carry as much as 500 animals^ and 
far more cheaply. From the Tagus to the Volga the rivers of Europe were its 
mam high way S| and their ditccnon and outlets determined the spread of 
population, the growth of towns, and often national military policy*. Canals 
were Innumerable, though locks were unknown. 

Whether bv boat or by land, travel was arduous and slow* A bishop took 
twenty'^nine days 10 go frcjm Canterbury to Rome. Couriers with fresh relays 
of horses could make a hundred miles a day; bui private couriers were costly, 
and the pt^t (re-established in Italy in the twelfth century) was normally 
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confined to government itffaini. Here and there—as between London and 
Oxford or \Vmchcster—a regular stagecoach service was available. News, 
like men, traveled slowdy; intelligence of Barbarossa’s death in Cilicia took 
four months to reach Germany,’" A Icdie val man could cat his breakfast with¬ 
out being disturbed by the industriously colleered calamities of the world; or 
those that came to his ken were fortunately ubo old for remedy. 

Some advances were made in the harnessing of natural power. The Domes¬ 
day Book recorded 5000 water mills in England in 1086; and a drawing of 
1169 pictures a water wheel whose leisurely revolutions were multiplied to 
high spccti hy a succession of diminLshing gears,” U ith such acceleration the 
water wheel became a basic instrument of industry; a water-driven sawmill 
appears in Certnanv in 1145;”^ one vi'ater mill at Douai (1313) was used in 
making edged tools. The windmill, first reported in western Europe in i loj, 
spread rapidly after Christian notice of its wide use in Islam; ’’’ Ypres alone 
had I io in the thirteenth centur)’. 

Improved tools and exprandiog needs encouraged an outburst of mining. 
The commercial demantl for a reliable gold coinage, and the increasing ability 
of people to satisfy the passion for iewelry, led to renewed washing of gold 
grains from rivers, and the mining of gold in Italy, France, England, Hun¬ 
gary, and above all in Gennany. Toward 1175 rich veins of copper, silver, 
and gold were found in the Erz Gcbirgc (i.e., ore mountains); Freiberg, Gos- 
lar, and Annaberg became the centers 0/ a medieval “gold rush”; and from 
the little toTATi of Joachimsrhal came the tt ord jojitrhwijrftj/er—meaning coins 
mined there—and, bv inevitable shortening, the German and English words 
thaler and dotiarj^’ Gcimanv became the chief provider of precious metal for 
Europe, and its mines formed the foundation—its commerce the framework— 
of its political power. Iron was mined in the l larz Mountains and in West¬ 
phalia, in the Lowlands, Fin gland, France, Spain, and Sicily, and once more 
in ancient Elba. Derbyshire mined lead. Devon, Cornwall, and Bohemia tin, 
Spain mercury and silver, Italv sulphur aitd alum, and Salzburg rook its name 
from its great deposits of salt. Coal, used In Roman England but apparently 
neglected in the Saxon period, was mined again in the twelfth century- In 
1137 Queen Eleanor abandoned Nottingham Castle because of fumes from 
rhe coal burned in the tou-n below; and in 1301 London forbade the use of 
coal because smoke was poisoning the city—medieval instances of a sup- 
jjoscdly* modern woe."’ Nevertheless by the end of tlic thirteenth century 
coal was actively mined ar Newcastle and Durham, and elsewhere in Eng¬ 
land. Belgium, and France. 

The ownership of mineral dept«its became a confusion of laws. When 
feudal tenure was strong the lord claimed all mineral rights in his land, and 
mined the deposits with his serfs. Ecclesiastical properties made similar claims, 
and used serfs or hired miners to exhume valuable deposits from their land. 
Frederick Barbarossa decreed that the sovereign w'as sole proprietor of all 
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niincrnis in the soil, and that these could be worked only by firms understate 
control," This rcassuinption of the "regalian right” usual under the Roman 
cn)}K‘rors became the law of medieval Germany. In England the crown 
claimed all silver and gold deposits; baser metals could be mined by the land¬ 
owner on payment of a “royal-ry” to the king.® 

Siuclring was by chitreoni, and used up much wood in still primitive fur¬ 
naces. Even so the coppersmiths of Din ant produced fine brasffi wares; the 
ironworkers of Licgc.N'ureniberg, Miliin,lJarcelon3,and Tolcilo made excel¬ 
lent arms and totils; and Seville was renowned for its steel. T oward the end 
of the thirteenth centuiy cast iron (fused at r 53 5 degrees C.) began to replace 
wrought iron (softened by 800 degrees Cl; neatly all previous ironworking 
had been by hammering—the rj/ilrf/tg from which the smith derived his Saxon 
name, Bell founding was an important industrv'. for cathedrals and town bel¬ 
fries rivaled one another in the weight, sonority, and timbre of their bells. 
Ik^ppersmiths niade curfews (couvrc-fciii) to cover hearth fires when cur¬ 
few rang. Uaxony \vas famous for its bron/c founders, England for its peuTer 
—a mixture of copper, bismuth, antimony, and tin. W rought iron made ele¬ 
gant window gTiitings, majestic grilles for cathedral choirs, and mighty 
hinges that spread in varied fonns over dtutrs for strength and ornament. 
Goldsmiths and silversmiths were numerous, for gold or silver plate served 
nor only to display or disguise one’s worth, bur also to hedge a man against 
deflated currencies, and to give him, in emergency, a form of xvcalth ton- 
verrilile into food or goods. 

In the thirteenth century the textile industry in Flanders and Italy assumed 
a large-scale, scmicapitalist structure, in which thou.^anJs of workers pro¬ 
duced goods for the general marker, and eartwd profits for investors whom 
they seldom saw. In Florence the Artt" Ljt/a, or A\ ooJ Guild, had great 
fiictories (fmtditchi) where washers, fullers, sorters, spinners, weavers, iit- 
spectors, and clerks w'orked under one roof, wHtli materials, tools, a.nd looms 
over which they had no ownership or control.-^ AMioksale cloth nicrchants 
organ wed factories, provided equipment, secured labor and capital, fixed 
Wages and prices, arranged distribution and sale, took tlic risks i.)f enterprise, 
bore the his-scs of failure, and reaped the profits of success.-' Other cmfdoyers 
pteferred to farm out the raw material to individual workers or families who, 
with their own equipment, would turn it into finished products at home, and 
would deliver these to the tncrchanr for a svage or price; in this manner thou¬ 
sands of men and w'omcn in Italy, Flanders, and France were brought into 
industrial occupations.™ Amiens, Beauvais. Lille, Laon, Sr, Quentin, Provins, 
Reims, Troyes, Cambmi, Toumai. Liege, Ltmvain—above all, Ghent, Bruges, 
Ypres, and Douai—became whirlpools of such commission indu.stty, f.smous 
for their artistty* and their revolts. Laf)n gave its name to /iTint (a linen), 
Cambrai to cambric, and the diaper pattern took its name from d Ypres.-’’ At 
Ghent 2300 w eavers worked at looms; Provins had 3100 in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury.*® A dozen loiluin cities had their own textile industries. At Florence in 
the twclftli century' rhe Arte della Ljttj specialized in the production of dyed 
woolen ^oods^ early' in the thirteenth century the Arte di Calmiala, or Cloth 
Guild, organized an extensive business in the import of wool and the export 
of finished fabrics- By 1306 Florence had 300 textile factories, and by ^1356. 
30.000 textile workers.^ Genoa made fine velvets and gold-threaded silks. 
To^vard the end of the thirteenth century \’icnna imported Flemish weavers, 
and soon had a flourishing textile industry of her own. Fngbnd hatl almost 
a monopoly in northern Kuropc's production of woo!; it sent most of its 
products to Fkndcrs, and thereby bound that countrj^ to it in policy and war. 
The town of Worstcad, in Norfolk, gave its nait^c to a variety of woolen 
cloth. Spain also turned our fine wool; her merino sheep were a main soiircc 
of her nations i income. 

The Arabs had brought the culture and manufacture of silk to Spain in rhe 
eighrh century, and to Sicily in the ninrh; and X'akncia, Cartagena, Seville. 
Lisbon, and Palermo continued the arts after becoming Christian, Roger 11 
imported Greek and Jewish silk weavers from Corinth and Thebes intti Pa¬ 
lermo in 1147, and housed them in a palace; through these men and rheir 
children sericulture spread through Italy. Lucca organized the manufacture 
of silk on a capitalistic scale, rivaled by Florence. Alilan, Genoa* Modena, 
Bologna, and V^cnice. The air crossed the Alps, and developed skilled prac- 
tirioners in Zurich* Paris, and Cologne, 

A hundred other crafts rounded out the scope of medieval indust^\^ Pot¬ 
ters glazed earthenware vessels by powdering their moistened surface with 
lead and baking thetn in a gentle heat, adding copper or bronze to the lead if 
they wished a green instead of a yellow glaze. As buildings and fires became 
jTmte costIv in the growing cities of the thirteenth century, riles replaced 
thatched roofs; Londt>n made the change mandatory in lit;* The biiildint^ 
trades must have been competent, for some of the sturdiest structures existing 
in Europe date from this period. Industrial glass was made for mirrors, win¬ 
dows, and vessels, but on a relatively small scale. Cathedrals had the finest 
glass ever produced, but many houses had none* Glass blowintr was practiced 
in western Europe from at least the eleventh century; probably the arc had 
never ceased in Italy from its heyday under the Reiman Empire. Paper, till 
the nvelfth centtir\% was imported from the .Moslem East or Spain; but in 
1190 a paper mill was opened at Ravensburg in Germany, and in the thir¬ 
teenth century Europe began to make paper from linen. 1 Itdes xverc among 
the leading articles of international ci>mmcrce, and tanning was universal; 
glovers, saddlers, purse makers, shoemakers, and cobblers were lealously dis- 
tinctTuis were brought in from nr>rrh and east, and were dressed for rf^yalty^ 
nobility', and hourgeohk. Wine and beer served instead of central heating, 
and many tcivvms profited by a municipal monopoly of brewintj. The Ger¬ 
mans already led the world In this ancient art; and Hamburg, with 500 
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breweries m the fourteen Hi century, owed most of its prosperity to its ale. 

Aside from textiles, industry remained in the handicraft stage. Workers 
sening a local marker—bakenf, cobblers, blacksmiths, carpenters, etc.—con¬ 
trolled their own ci^nipmenr and product, and remained individually free. 
Most industry was still carried on in the homes of the workers, or in shops 
attached to their homes; and most families performed for chenweives many of 
the tasks now delegated to shops or factories—baked their bread, wove their 
clothing, mended their shoes. In this domestic industry progress was slow; 
tools were simple, machines few; motives of competitton and profit did 
not stimulate men to invention, or the replacement of human skill ndth 
mechanical po\ver. And yet this may have been the most wholesome form of 
industrial organization in history. Its productivity was low, its degree of 
contentment was probablv and relatively higli* Tlie n'orkcr remained near 
his family; he determined the hours and (in some measure) the price of his 
work; his pride in his skill gave him character and confidence; he was an 
artist as well as an artisan; and he had the artists satisfaction of seeing an 
integral product taking form under his hands. 


UI. MONEY 


The commercial and industrial expansion revolutionbted ^nancc. Com¬ 
merce could not adnee by barter; it rctjuired a stable standard of value, a 
convenient medium of exchange, and ready access to investment funds. 

Under Continental feudalism the great lords and prelates exercised the 
light of mintage, and European economy sulTered from a bedlam of curren- 
cJ« worse than today’s. Counterfeiters and coin clippers multiplied the chaos. 
The kings ordered such gentry to be dismembered, or emasculated, or boiled 
alive;®* but they themselves repeatedly debased their currencies,* (lold be¬ 
came scarce after the barbarian invasions, and disappeared from the coinages 
of Western Europe after the Moslem conquest of the East; between the 
eighth and the thirtcenrh centuries all such coinages were in silver or baser 
metals. Gold and civilization wax and ware together. 

In the Byzantine Empire, however, gold n as coined throughout the I\i iddlc 
.Ages. As contact bctw'ecn M est and East grew, B^^zantinc gold coins, called 
bezants in the M'est, began to circulate through Europe as the most honored 
money in Christendom. In 1328 Frederick II. having observed the beneficent 
effect of a stable gold currency in the Near East, minted in Italy the first gold 
coirus of western Europe, Me called them jngumles in frank emulation of 
Augustan coins and prestige; they dcscrt'cd the name, for though imitative, 
they were of noble design, and reached at once the highest level of medieval 


* ^In thh yciT” says the 
mitlt-mcn" ftourirarftiim) "in Engkrtd ^ 
i«cidcs beneath " 


ChmnLcle for iJij, "Kuag Hcnn' haJe ibat all tfw 
., should lose each of then] the nghi hand, snd their 
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nuiiilsinatic art. In 1255 both Genoa and Florence issued gold coins; the Flor¬ 
entine florin, cf^ualing In value a pound of silver, was the more bcatiiiful and 
viable, and was accepted throughout Europe. By 1284 all the major nations 
of Europe except England had a trustworthv gold coinage—an achievement 
sacrificed in the tunnoil of the tw-enticih ccnturj-. 

By the end of the thirteenth cenrurv' the kings of France had bought up 
or confiscated nearly all scignorial rights to the colniitg of money. Tlic 
French moneraiy' system kept till 1789 the terms, though hardly the values, 
established by Charlemagne; the Ikre or pound of sil vet; the wk or twentieth 
part of a f/tre; and the denier or twelfth part of a soil. This system was 
brought to England by the Nonnan invasion; there, too, the “pound sterling” 
was divided inro twenty parts—shillings—and each of these into twelve parts 
—pence. The English took the words pound, shilling, and penny from the 
German Pfnwd, SchUlmg, and Pfenttig^ but took the signs for them from tire 
Latin: £ from lihra,s. from jo//dnr, d. from dejurius. England did not arrive 
at a gold currency till 13+3; her silver currency, however, a.s established bv* 
Henry 11 (1154-89), remained the most stable in Europe. In Germany the 
silver mark was coined in the tenth century, at half the value of the French 
or BricLsh pound. 

Despite these developments, medieval currencies suffered from fluctua¬ 
tions of value, the unsteady ratio of silver to gold, the power of the kings and 
cities—sometimes of nobles and ecclesia-stics—to call in all coins at any time, 
charge a fee for rcminting, and issue new coins deba.scd with more alloy. 
Through rhe dishonesty of the mints, through the more rapid increase of gold 
than of goods, through the convenience of redeeming national debts iix de¬ 
preciated money, an irregular deterioration alfccted all European currencies 
tlirough medieval and modern rimes. In France the livre had in 17S9 only i.z 
per cent of its value under Charlemagne.’'' W'e may judge the fall of money 
from some typical price.s; at Ravenna in i r 58 a dozen eggs cost "a penny”; 
at London in 1328 a pig cost four shillings, an ox fifteen;”^ in thirteentli- 
century France three francs bought a sheep, si.x a pig.^ History is inflation¬ 
ary.* 

^\Tierc did the money come from that financed and expanded commerce 
and industry? The greatest single provider was the Church, She had an un¬ 
paralleled organization for raising funds, and had alu'a^'s a liquid capital 
a^’ai!3bIc for any purpose; she was the greatest financial power in ChrLsten- 
dom. Moreover, many individuals deposited private funds for safekeeping 
with churches or monasteries. From her wealth the Church lent money to 
persons or irweirutions in difficulty. Loans were made chiefly to villagers 


* Dnjlwr, die leading English medieviiluT. reckoned Ejiglish cjfftncj' in 11» as ti nrth 
forty times to value in iQje.*’I^orlrg ftuctuatrmis during the jddie Ages, this volume calcv- 
btts mcdicinJ stioncory' vduci nr approximately Efty' rimea the vatcci of correipfltidtng unia 
df currency nr preeious metal in 1^. 
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seeking tt> iiiiprove iheir farms; rhey acted as land banlcsand played a benefi¬ 
cent role in promoting a free peasantry'As early as ro-o thev' lent money 
to neighboring lords in exchange for a share in the revenues of the lords' 
property;*^ through these mortgage loans the iiionasteries became the first 
banking corporations of the .Middle Ages. 1 heabbev of St. Andre in France 
did so flourishing a bankitig business that it hired jevv'ish moneylenders to 
manage its financial operations,*® Tlie Knights Templar lent money on inter¬ 
est to kings and princes, lords and Itnights, churches and prelates; their mort¬ 
gage business was probably tlie largest in the world in the thirteenth century. 

Blit these loans by church bodies \^’cre usually for consumption or for 
political use. seldom for financing industry'' or trade. Qmimercial credit 
began when an individi[al or a family, by' what Latin Ctvristendom called 
commended or entrusted money' to a merchant for a specific 
voy'iige or enterprise, and recei;'cd a share of the profits. Such a silent or 
“sleeping" partnership was an ancient Roman device, probabjy relearned by 
the Christian A Test from the By'zantinc Last. So useful a way of sharing in 
[irofits without directly’ conrritvening the ecclesiastical prohibition of interest 
was bound to spread; and the “company” (COTH-pjir/j, bread-sharer) or fam¬ 
ily investment liecame a soctctus, a partnership in which several persons, not 
necessarily kin, financed a group or series of ventures rather than one. Such 
financial organi/jrions appeared in Genoa and V'enicc toward the end of the 
tenth century, reached a high development in the twelfth, and largely ac¬ 
counted for the rapid growth of Italian trade. These investment groups often 
distributed their risk bv buying “parrs" in several ships or ventures at a time. 
AA'hcn. in fourteenth-century' Genoa, such shares (pjrrer) were made traits- 
fcrable, the joint-stock company' was bom. 

7 he greatest single source of fnhwce capital—i.c., funds to meet tlte pre- 
income costs of an undertaking—\t'ns the professional financier, I Ic had 
begun in antiquity as a m<mey-c!iangcr. and had long since developed into a 
nioncylender, investing his own and other people's money' in enterprises, or 
in loans ro cliurchcs. monasteries, nobles, or kings. The role of the Jews as 
moncylcntlcrs has been exaggerated; tliev v'erc powerful in Spain, and for 
a time in Britain, ’;\ eak in Germany, outdone in Italy and France by Christian 
financiers.''"' T he chief Icrider to the kings of England was M’^illiam Cade; the 
chief lenders in thirtecnrh-ccntiirv France and Flanders uxrc rhe Loucliard 
and C respin families of Arras;’*® ill lam rhe Breton described Amts at that 
time as “glutted with ttsurers," .Anorher center of northern finance was the 
bourse {bitrsn^ purse) or money market of Bruges, A still more powerful 
grottp of Christian moneylenders originated in Cahors, a town of southern 
France. Marthcu' Far is writes: 

In these da^'s (iij:5) the abnrninablc plague of Cahnrsians raged so 
fiercclv that there was se'areciv ariv man in all England, especially 
among the prelates, who was not entangled in their nets. The king 
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was indebted to them for an incalculable account. They circum- 
vcitced the indiitcnt in their necessities^ cloaking their usurj* under the 
pretense of trade/® 

The papacy for a tirnc eiurustcd its financial affairs in Knglatid to theOihorS' 
iati bankets; but rheir ruthlcssticss so offended the English that one of their 
number was murdered at Oxford, Bishop Roger of London pronounced an 
anathema upon them, and E lenry HI banished them from England. Robert 
GrossctesrC] Bishop of Lincoln, lamented on his deathbed the extortions of 
*'ihc merchants and exchangers of our lord the Pope,** who **iire harder than 
the Jews.*’« 

It was the Italians who developed banking to unprecedented heights in the 
thirteenth century. Great banking families rose to supply the sinews of far- 
reaching Italian trade: the Buonsignori and Gallcrani in Siena, the Fresco- 
baldi, Bardi, and PcruzTi in Florence, the Pisani and Tiepoli in \^cnice.... 
Tlic\' extended their opeiatiotis beyond the Alps, and lent great sums to the 
ever-needy kings of England and France, to barons, bishops, abbots, and 
towns. Popes and kings employed them to collect revenues, manage mints 
and finances, advise on policy. They bought wTiol, spices, jcwcli>\ and siJk 
wholesale, and owned ships and hotels from one end of Europe to the othcr."*^ 
By the middle of the thirteenth cenrury^ these “Lombards.” as the North 
called all Italian bankers, sverc the most active and powerful financiers in the 
world. They were hated at home and abroad for their exactions, and were 
envied for their vvealth; every generation borrows, and denounces those W’ho 
lend. Tlicirrise dealt a heavy blow to Jewish international banking, and they 
u'cre not abox'e recommending the banishment of these patient competitors.^® 
The strongest of the “Lombards” were the Florentine banking finns, of 
whom eight)’ are recorded between 1260 and 1347.^®'niey financed the po¬ 
litical and niilitai)' campaigns of the papacy, and reaped rich rewards; and 
rheir pfwition as papal bankers provided a useful cover in operations that 
were hardly in harmony with the views of the Church on intcresr. They made 
profits worthy of modern times; the PeruTzi, for example, paid a forty per 
cent dividend in 1308.^' But these Italian firms almost atoned for their greed 
bv^ their viralixing services to commerce and industry. \\*hcn their tide ebbed 
they left some of their terms credhOy debUo, cma (money box, 
cash), con to, disc&nto, con to corrente, netto, bitanza, banc a rotta (bank 
broken, bankruptcy)-in almost alt Euroix^an languages/* 

As these words suggest, the great money firms of V’cnicc, Florence, and 
Genoa, in or before the thirteenth century, developed nearly al I the functions 
of a rncKlem bank. They accepted deposits, and carried current accounts— 
bcrw'een parties having an unfinished series of money transacrioas. .As early 
as 1171 the Bank of Venice arranged exchanges of accounts among its clients 
by mere bookkeeping operations.** They made loans, and as security they 
accepted jewelry, costly armor, govermnent bonds, or the right to collect 
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taxes or manage the public revenue. They received goods in bond for transfer 
to other countries. Through their intematiorwi connections they were able to 
issue betters of credit by which a deposit made In one country would be 
returned to the depositor, or his appointee, in another country'—a device long 
kno%vn to the Jews, the Moslems, and rlie Templars " Conversely, they wrote 
bills of exchange: a merchant, in return for goods or a loan, gave a promissory 
note TO pay the creditor at one of the great fairs or international banks by a 
stated dme; these notes were balanced against one another at fair or hank, and 
fully the final balance was paid in money: hundreds of tninsactions could now 
rake place without the nuisance of carri'Lng or exchanging great sums and 
sveights of coin. As the banking centers became clearing houses, the bankers 
avoided the long journey to the fairs. Merchants throughout Europe and the 
Levant could draw on their accounts in the banks of Italy, and liavc their 
balances settled by interbank bookkeeping,®^ In effect the utility' and circula¬ 
tion f>f money were increased tenfold. This “credit sysrem''—made possible 
by mutual trust—was not the least important or honorable aspect of the 
economic revolution. 

Insurance too had its beginnings in the thirteenth century. The merchant 
guilds gave their members insurance against fire, shipwreck, and other mis¬ 
fortunes or injuries, even against lawsuits incurred for crimes—whether the 
members w’crc guilty or innocent.®* Many monasteries offered a life annuity: 
in return for a sum of money paid down, they promised to provide the donor 
with food and drink, sometimes also with clothis and lodging, for the rest 
of his lifc.“ As early as the tivelfth century a Bruges banking house offered 
insurance on goods; and a chartered insurance company was apparently es¬ 
tablished there in 1510,®* The Bardi of Florence, in 1318, accepted insurance 
risks on overland assignments of cloth. 

The first govemuient bonds ivere issued by \’'cnice in j 157. The needs of 
war led the republic to exact Forced loans from the ciriitcns; and a special 
depanment (Canrerff degli /r/rpreridf) was set up to receive the loans, and 
giv'c the subscribers interest-bearing certificates as state guarantees of repay- 
menr. After 1206 these government bonds were made negotiable and trons- 
fctable; they could be bought or sold, or used as security for loans. Similar 
certificates of municipal indebtedness were aeecj>ted at Como in i2jo as 
equiv alent to metal currency. Since pper money is merely a governmental 
promise to pay, these negotiable gold certificates marked the beginning of 
paper money in Europe,®* 

The complicated operations of the bankers, the papacy, and the monarchies 
required a careful system of bookkeeping. Archives and acermnt books 
swelled w'Jth records of rents, taxes, receipts, e.xpenviicures, credits, and debts. 
The accounting methods of imperial Rome, lost in western Europe in the 
seventh century, continued in Consranrinoplc, were adopted by the Arabs, 
and were revived in Italy during the Crusades, A fully developed sj'sicm of 
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doublc’Ciitry bof*kkceping appears in tlic communal accoimrs of Cjcnoa in 
1340; tlic loss of Genoese records for the years from 1278 to 1340 leaves open 
the probabilitA* that this advance was also an achievement of the thirteenth 
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IV. IXTEREST 

1 he greatest ribstacle to the devclopiiicnt of bonking was the cccJesiasrtcal 
dtjctrinc of interest. This had three sources: Aristorle's condenimtion of in¬ 
terest as an unnacxind breeding of money by money Christ's ctmdcitmation 
of interest,'®’’ and the reaction of the Fathers of the Church against cnnmier- 
cialism and \imty in Rome. Roman law had legalized interest, and “honor¬ 
able men'' like Bnitus It id charged merciless rates. Atixhrose had denounced 
the theory that one may do wbar he likes wirh his own: 

'\Mv ovvn»"' sav vou? ^^Iiat is yotir o\en? Wlien you came from 
vuur tnoihcr's wonili, u hat vcealdi did you bring with yfiu? That 
vvhiclt is taken hv von, he von d what suffices vou, ts taken bv’ vio¬ 
lence. Is it that Cod is unjust in not distributing the means of life m us 
ei]ually, so that you shuuld have abundance u hile ocher^i are in want? 

Or is it not rather that He w ished to confer upjn you niarks of l-lis 
kindness, w hile He crow ned your fellow man w itti the \nmie of pa¬ 
tience? then^ w^ho have received the gift of Cod^ think ^'oii that 
you conimit no injiisticc hy keeping voursclf alone what would lx: 
the means nf life tn many? It h die bread of the hungry j ou cling to, 
it is the clothing of the naked you lock up; the money you bnry^ is the 
redempeion of the pixjr,-’’® 

Other Church Fiuhers had verged upon conmiunism. “The use of all that is 
in rhe w orld,"' said Clement of Alexandria, ''ought m be common to all men. 
Bur by injustice one man has called this his own, another that; and so has 
come division among ruen." Jerome held all profit unjust; Augustine con¬ 
sidered all “business" an esnl, ns "turning men from seeking true rest, which 
is God " Pope Leo I had rejected these extreme dfjctrincs; but the mood of 
the Church etmtinned unsympathetic to commerce, suspicious of all specula¬ 
tion and profit, hosriJe to all “engrossing,” “forestalling/' and ''usurv'"“by 
which last term the .Middle Ages meam any interest charge whatever. 
“Usury/" said Ambrose, '"is whatever is added to rhe ciipital”;*®^ and Gnitian 
embodied ihis blunt definition in the canon law of the Church. 

The councils of Nicaea (115), Orl^ns (538), Macon (585), and Oichy 
(di6) had forbidden the clergy to lend money for gain. The capirularics of 
Charlemagne for 789, and the Church c^mncilsof the ninth ccnrurv^ extended 
the prohibition to lay me n. The revival of Roman law in the twelfth century 
emboldened Imerius and the "glossators” of Bologna to defend interest, and 
they w ere able to t]uote Jtiscinian's Code in its behalf. But the Third Council 
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of [ho Latoran ( h 79) rcoowod [he prohibition, and decreed *'t1iar iiianifesr 
usurers shall not be adniitted to conitnunion, nor, if they die in sin, to Chris¬ 
tian burial- and no priest shall accept their alms.'* Innocent 111 must have 
taken a more lenient view, for in i lod he advised that in certain cases a dowry 
“should be contmicTcd to some merchant," so that an income might be de¬ 
rived from it “by honest gain." Gregory LX, however, returned to the 
conception of usury as any receipt of any profit on a loan;**® and this rentained 
the law of the Roman Church till 1917. 

The wealth of the Church was in land, not in trade; she scorned merchants 
as the feudal baron stxirned them; land and labor (including management) 
seemed to her the only true creators of wealth and value. She resented the 
rising power and opulence of a nicrcantile class not coo well disposed to 
feudal landowners or to the Church; she had for centuries thought of all 
moneylenders as Jews; and she felt justified in rebuking the hard terms ex¬ 
acted by moneylenders from needy ecclesiastical instirutions. By and large, 
the effort t>f the Church to contr<d tlie profit motive was an heroic assertion 
of Christian morality; it formed a wholesome contrast to the imprisonment or 
cnslavemenr of debtors that had disgraced Greek, Roman, and barbarian life 
and law. W'c cannot be sure rbar men arc happier today than they ^s'Ould 
have been had the view of the Church prevailed. 

For a long time the legislation of governments supported the position of 
the Church; and the prohibition of interest was enforced In tlie secular 
courts,'^ But commercial necessity proved stronger than fear of prison or 
hell. "I'hc expansion of trade and industry demanded the irseof idle money by 
active cnrcrjirise; states at war or in other emergencies found it easier to bor¬ 
row than to tax; guilds l>orh lent and borrowed at interest; landowTiers ex¬ 
tending their propertx’’, or leaving for crusades, welcomed the moneylender; 
churches themselves, and monasteries, sur^'ived rheir crises or rising costs or 
needs by rcctmrsc to the I.onibards, tlie Cahorsians, or the Jeu'S, 

The wits of men found many subterfuges from tlie law, A borrower would 
sell land cheap to the lender, leave him the usufruct as interest, and later 
repurchase the land. Or titc landowner sold to the lender some or all of the 
annual rents or revenues of his land; if, for example, A sold to fJ for Sioo 
the rents of .1 parcel yielding $tu.t>o a year. B was in effect lending A 
$ 100 at ten per cent. Manv monasteries invested their funds by buying such 
“rent cliatgcs”—above all in Germany, where the word for interest, iCiwr, 
grew OUT of tlie medieval Latin for rents, cenr/ff."” Towns borrowed money 
by deeding to the lender a share in their revenues.*® individuals and institu¬ 
tions, includinfT monasteries, lent money in renim for secret gifts or fictitious 
sales.*** Pojie Alexander 111 complained in 1163 that “many of the clergy 
(chiefly monasric) “whil^ they shrink from common usury as from a thing 
too pktniv condemned, do notwithstanding lend money toothers who are in 
need, take their possessions in pledge, and receive the fruits therefrom accru- 
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irifif beyond the principal lent**’ ^*Some borrowers pledged themselves to pay 
“damages" increasing for ev'ery day or month of delay in repaying a loan; 
and the date of paj'ment was placed so early as to make such concealed inter¬ 
est ine\dtaUlc;^‘ on this basis tlic Cahorsians lent money to certain monasteries 
on terms equivalent to sixty per cent per year.'* Many banking firms openly 
lent at interest, and claimed' immunity on the theory that the bw applied only 
to individuals. The cities of Italy made no excuses for paying interest on their 
govemment bonds. In i ao8 Innocent III remarked that if all usurers were ex¬ 
cluded from the Church as canon law demanded, all churches might as well 
be closed.’* 

The Oiurch reluctantly adjusted herself to realities. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
about 1:50, courageously formulated a new ecclesia.seical doctrine of inter¬ 
est: the investor in a business enterprise might Icgidmarely share in the gain if 
he actually shared in the risk or the loss; and loss was Interpreted to Include 
anv delay in the repayment of the loan beyond a stipulated date,'* St, Bona- 
ventura and Pope Innocent IV accepted the principle, and widened it to 
legitimize a payment made to a lender in return for the temporary Iom of the 
use of his capital.'® Some fifteenth-century canonists admitted the right of 
States CO issue interest-bearing bonds; Pope Mardn V in 1425 legalized the 
sale of rent charges; after 1400 most European states repealed their laws 
against interest; and the Church prohibition survived as a dead letter which 
all agreed to ignore. The Church tried to find a solution by encouraging St, 
Bernardino of Feltre and other ecclesiastics in establishing, from 1251 on, 
vwntes piewrir—“hills of love"—where trustw orthy persons in need, by de¬ 
positing some article as a pledge, might obtain lf«ns without interest. But 
these precursors of our pawnbrokers’ shops touched only a small sector of 
the problem; the needs of commerce and industry remained, and capital rose 
to meet them. 

I'he professional moneylenders exacted high rates of interest not so much 
because they were conscienceless devils as because they ran great risks of loss 
and head. They could not always enforce their contracts through appeals to 
the law: their accumulations were snh jeer to requisition by kings or emperors; 
thev could at any monaent be banished, and w'erc at all times damned. Many 
loans w'crc never repaid; many Imrrow ers died bankrupt; sonic went on cni- 
sadcs, were excused from paying interest, and never returned. W’hen bor¬ 
rowers defaulted, the lenders could only make up the loss by raising rates on 
other loans; the good loan bad to pay for the bad one, as the price of com¬ 
modities bought must include the cost of commodities spoiled before sale. In 
tw elfth-ccnruiy France and England the Interest rate ranged between j j% 
and 4jVs%;'' sometimes it rose to 86%; in prosperous Italy it sank to 
ii¥i% to 20%;'* Frederick 11 . about 1240. tded to lower the rate to 
10%, but soon paid more than that to Christian moneylenders. .As late as 
1409 the govemment of Naples allow'cd 40% as the legal maximum.^® The 
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interest rate fell as the sccoriry of loans rose, and as the com pc ti cion of lenders 
increased. Gradually» through a thcuusand e.xpcriments and errors, men 
learned to use tlie new financial tools of a progressive economy, and the Age 
of iMonej' began in the .Age of Faiih. 


V. THE GUILUS 

[n ancient Rome there were countless n&llegh, scholst^., sadalit^tes^ jrfcr— 
a^ociations of artisans, mcrchunts. contractors, political dubs, secret frater’ 
nides, religious brotherhoods. Did any of these survive to beget the medics-al 
guilds? 

Two letters of Gregory I {590-604) refer to a corporation of soap makers 
at Naples, and to another of bakers at Otranto. In the law code of the Lonv^ 
bard King Rotharis (636-5;) we read of Cw/MCfni-apparently 

master masons from Como, who speak of one another as co/Zegantef—col- 
Icagxies of the same collegmfi.*^ Associations of transport workers arc men¬ 
tioned in seventh-century Rome and in tenth-century orms,*’ The ancient 
guilds continued in the Bj'zanrine Tmpirc. In Rax'enna we find references to 
m^y scholiii or economic associations—in the sixth century to bakers, in the 
ninth to notaries and merchants, in the tenth to fishermen, in the elcs*enth to 
vjctualcrs. \^''^e hear of artisan ftnuhtcfiii in ninth-century V enice, and of a 
gardeners* seboh in eleventh-century Ronic-*^ Doubtless most of the ancient 
guilds in the West succumbed to the barbarian invasions, and the resulting 
rcruralizarion and poverty; but some seem to have survived in Lombardy. 
When commerce and industry recovered In the eleventli century the condi¬ 
tions that had begotten the co/Zeg/a regenerated the guilds. 

Consequently these were strongest in Italy, xvhere the old Roman insntu- * 
cions were best preserved. In Florence, in the tw'clfth century , we find jrtt^ 
“arts," craft unions-of notaries, clothiers, wool merchants, bankers, physi¬ 
cians and druggists, mercers or silk dciilcrs, furriers, tanners, armorers, 
innkeepers,.. .** These guilds were apparently modeled on those of Consran- 
tinople.** North of the Alps the destrucrion of the ancient eoHegk was 
presumably more complete than in Italy; yer we fiiul them mentioned in the 
laws of Dagobert I (630), the capitularies of Charlemagne (779, 7*9)1 
the ordinances of Archbishop Hincmar of Reims (85a). In the eleventh 
century' the guilds reappear in France and Flanders, and multiply rapidly as 
chitrith, frjiriet (brorherhoods), or cortipagnies. In Germany the guilds 
(hanse) stemmed from old ^^arkgeves^c^s<^bafttrl-’loca\ associations for 
mutual aid, religious obscn'anccs. and holiday hilarity* By the twelfth cen¬ 
tury many of these had become trade or craft unions; and by the thirteenth 
centurv these were so strong that they contested political as well as ccononiic 
authority with the municipal councils.^ The Hanseatic League was such a 
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guild. The first mention of F-nglish guilds is in the laws of Ring Inc {(^88- 
7 j 6) . whicli speak of associates who helped one another ro pay any 

wergild assessed agaiasr them. Hie Anglo-Saxon word gild (cf. the German 
Geid^ the English gold and yield) meant a contribution to a common fund, 
and later the society that adininistcred the fund. The oldest reference to 
English trade guilds is dated 1093**® By the thirteenth centur\' nearly every 
important town in England had one or more guilds, and a kind of niunicipal 
“guild socialism” held sway in England and Germimy. 

Nearly all the gutkls of the eleventh century were merchant guilds: they 
included only independent merchants and master workmen; they excluded 
all persons dependent upon others, llicy were frankly institutions in restraint 
of trade. They usually persuaded their towns to keep out, by a high prf»tcC‘ 
rive tariff or clscwise, goods competitive with their own; such alien goiids, if 
allow ed to enter the town, were sold at prices fixed by the affected guild. In 
many cases a merchant guild obtained from commune or king a local or 
national monopoly in its line or field. The Paris Company for the Transit of 
Merchandise by Water almost owned rhe Seine. By city ordinance or eco¬ 
nomic pre^ure tire guild usually compelled craftsmen to work only for the 
guild or with its consent, and to sell its products only to or through the 
guild. 

The greater guihls became powerful cor|>nratiftm; they dealt in a variety 
of goods, purchased raw' materials w'holcsale, prtivided insurance against 
I0.SSCS, organized the food supply and sew age disposals of their tow-ns. paved 
streets, built roads and docks, deepened harbors, policed high wax’s, super¬ 
vised tnarkets, regulated xvages, hours, conditions of labor, terms of appren- 
riceship, mcthc>ds of productiem and sale, prices of materials and wares.*' 
Four or five rimes a year they fixed a “just price” that in their judgment gave 
fair stimulus and rew-ard to all parties concerned. I'liey w-eighed, rested, 
counted all products bought or stjld in their midc and area, and did their 
best to keep inferior or dishonest goods from the m.irkef.** They handed to¬ 
gether to resist robbers;, feudal lords and tolls, refractory workmen, tax- 
levynng governments. They tfK>k a leading part in politics, dominated many 
municipal councils, effeciively supported the communes in their struggles 
ngaiust barons, bishops, and kings, and themselves evolved into an oppressive 
oligarchy of merchants and financiers. 

Usually each guild had its owti guild hall, which in the later Middle Ages 
might be architecturally ornate. It had a complex personnel of presiding 
aldermen, recorders, treasurers, bailiffs, sergeants.... It had its owm courts 
TO try its members, and required its members to submir their disputes to the 
guild court before resorting to state law. It obligated its members to help a 
fellow guildsman in sickness or di$tre.s$, to rescue or ransom him if attacked 
or jailed.^* ft supervised the morals, manners, and dress of its members, and 
fixed a penalty for coming to meeting stock ingless. When two members of 
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the Leicester Mcrchanis’ Guild ctiga^ed in fi«icufrs nr Boston Fair, their 
fcJlow 5 fined them n barrel of beer, to be co-oncrntivcly drunk by rlie guild " 
Each guild had an annual feast for its patron saiiir, when a brief prelude of 
prayer sanctioned a day of moist exuberance. It shared in financing and 
adorning the city's churches or cathedral, and in preparing and performing 
those miracle plays which mothered the modern drama-, and in municijial 
parades its dignitaries marched in gorgeous liveries, displaying tire banners 
of their trade in colorful pageantry. It provided for its niembers insurance 
against fire. Hood, theft, imprisonincni, disability, and old agc.®‘ It built hos¬ 
pitals, aln].shi)uscs, orphanages and schools. It paid for the funerals of its dead, 
and for the .Masses that would rescue their souls front purgatory. Its pros¬ 
perous decedents seldom failed to remember it in their wills. 

Normally excluded from these merchant guilds, and yet subject to their 
economic regulations and political power, tlie craftsmen in each industry 
began in the rwcifth century to form in each town their own craft guilds. 
In 1099 w'c find guilds of weaver in London. Lincoln, and-OxforJ, and, soon 

afterward, of fullers, tanners, butchers, goldsmiths._L'ntler the names of 

arti, 7 M)ifte, fftethrs, ‘'companies.” “tuystcrics,” they spread [hroughouc Eu¬ 
rope in the thirteenth century; A'cnice had fift)'-ctght, Genoa rliirty-three, 
Florence twenty-one, Cologne twenn’-six, Paris one hundred. About ii54 
Etienne Boilcau. “provost of mcrch-anrs”-secretary of commerce—under 
Louis IX, issued -an official Lii’re dcs d/erim, or Book of Trades., giving the 
rules and regubdons iif toi Paris guilds. The tii^'ision of labor in this list is 
astonishing: in the leather industry, for c.\-,mipie. tlicrc were separate uiiions 
f<»r skinners, tanners, cobblers, harness makers, saddlers, and makers of fine 
leather gtjods; in Ciirpentry there were Jisdnet unions of chest makers, cabi- 
ncniiakcre, tmatliuilders. wheelwrights, coopers, twiners. Each guild jeal¬ 
ously guarded its craft secrets, fenced in its field of work against outsiders, 
and engaged in lively jurisdictional disputes.** 

Ill the spirit of the times the craft guild rook a religious form and a patron 
saint, and aspired toniuno|V)ly. Ordinaril)' no one might follow a craft unless 
he belonged to its guild.** Hie guild leaders were armuLilly elected by full 
assemblies of their craft, but were often chosen by seniority* and wcaltli. 
Guild regulations detennined—as far as merchant guilds, municipal ordi¬ 
nances, and economic law would allmi'—the conditions under which the 
members worked, the w-ages they received, the prices they charged. Guild 
rules limited the number of masters in an area, and of apprentices to a master; 
forbade the jndustrbl empWment of wonien except the master's wife, or of 
men after six and punished mcnibcrs for unjusr charges, dishonest deal¬ 

ing, and shoddy* goods. In many* cases the guild proudly stamped its products 
with its “rnidcmark” or “(guild]h;illmark,” certifying tlicir tjuality;*^ the 
cloth guild of Bruges expelled from the city a member who had forged the 
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Bruges hallmark on mferiortroo<k,®= Competition among masters in quantity 
of production or price of prsi^uct was discouraged, lest the cleverest or hard¬ 
est masters become too rich at the expense of the rest; but competition in 
quality of product was encouraged among both masters and towns. Craft, 
like merchant, guilds, built hos^iirals and schools, provided diverse insurance, 
succored poor members, dowered their daughters, buned the dead, cared for 
mdow'S, gave labor as well as funds to building cathedrab and churches, and 
pictured their craft operations and insignia in cathedral glass. 

Tltc fraternal spirit among the masters did not prevent a sharp gradation 
of membership and powers in the craft guilds. At the bottom was the appren- 
rice, ten to twelve old, Iwund by his parents, fora period of from three 
to nvelve vears, to live with a master workman, and serve him in shop and 
home. In return he received food, clothing, shelter, and instruction in the 
trade; in the later years of his service, wages and tools; at the end of his term, 
a gift of money to’start him on hb own. Tf he ran away he was to be returned 
to his master and punished; if he continued to abscond he was forever de¬ 
barred from the craft. On completing his service he became a iourncyman 
(serv'itejir, gaTfOJit cojitpugnon, varlet), passing from one master to another 
as a day (jounth) laborer. After r^vo or three years the joumeynnan, if he 
had enough capital to open his owm shop, was examined for technical ability 
by a board of hb guild; if he pa-ssed he was made a nvaster. Stinvcfimes—but 
only in the later \iiddle Ages—the candidate was required to submit to the 
governors of the guild a ‘‘masterpiece’'—a satisfactory sample of his craft. 

The graduate craftsman, or master, owned bb tools, and usually produced 
goods directly on order of the consumer, who in some cases pro^^ded the 
materials, and might at any time come in and watch the work. The middle¬ 
man, in thb system, did not control the avenues bcr^^'ccn the maker and the 
user of goods, The scale of the craftsman’s operations was limited by the 
market for which he produced, which was usually his cou-n; but he xm not 
dependent upon the (luctuations of a general market, or the mood of dbtant 
investors or purchasers; he did nor kmow the economic paranoia of alternat¬ 
ing exaltations and depressions. His hours xvere long—eight to thirteen hours 
a day; but he chose them himself, w'orked in a W'isely leisurely w'ay, and 
enjoyed many a religious holiday. He ate nourishing food, bought sturdy 
furniture, wore simple hut durable clothing, and had at least as wide a cul¬ 
tural life as the master w orkman of today. He did not read much, and w'as 
spared much stupefying trash; but he shared actively in the song and dance, 
the drama and ritual, of hb community^ 

Throughout the thirteenth century the era ft guilds waxed in number and 
power, and provided a demoeraric check on the oligarchic merchant guilds, 
But the craft guilds in turn became an aristocracy of labor. They’ tended to 
restrict mastership to masters' sons; they underpaid their journeymen, who 
in the fourteenth century xveakened them xvith repeated revolt; and they 
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rabcd ever Kighcr barriers against entry into their membership or their 
cow ns,’*" They were excellent organizations for an industrial age when dif- 
Hculties of transportation often narrowed the market to local buyers, and 
capita] accumulations were not yet sufficiently rich and diiid to finance large- 
scaJe undertakings. When such funds appeared the guikls—merchant or craft 
—lost control of the market, and therefore of the conditions of work. The 
Industrial Revolution dtstroyed them in England by the slow fatality of 
economic change; and the French Revolution abruptly disbanded them as 
hostile to that freedom and dignity of work that for a bright moment they 
had once sustained. 


VJ, THE COMMUNES 

The economic revolution of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, like 
chose of the eighteenth and tlie twentieth, caused a revolution in society and 
government. New classes rose to economic and political power, and gave 
to the medieval city that virile and pugnacious independence which culmi* 
nated in the Renaissance, 

The question of heredity versus environment affects the cities, as well as 
the guilds, of Europe; were they the lineal descendants of Roman inunid- 
palicies, or new concretions deposited by the stream of economic change? 
A [any Roman cities maintained their continuity’ through centuries of chaos, 
poverty, and decay; but only a few in Italy and southeastern France kept 
the old Roman institutions, and fewer sdll the old Roman law. North of the 
Alps, barbarian laws had overlaid the Roman heritage; and in some measure 
the political customs of the German tribe or village had seeped even into 
ancient municipalities. Most transalpine to\vns belonged to feudal domains, 
and were ruled by the will and appointees of their feudal lords. Aluniclpal 
institutions were alien, feudal institutions natural, to the Teutonic conquer¬ 
ors. Outside of Italy, the medieval city rose through the formation of new 
commercial centers, classes, and powers. 

The feudal town had grown up, usually on clcv'acions, at the junction of 
roads, or along rital waterways, or on frontiers. .-Vround the walls of the 
feudal castle ©■r fortified monastery' the modest industry and trade of the 
townsmen or burgesses had sloyviy developed, When Norse and Alagyar 
raids subsided, this extramural activity expanded, shops multiplied, and mer¬ 
chants and craftsmen, once transient, became settled residents of the toyvn. 
In war, however, insecurity returned; and the extramural population built 
a second yvall, of wider circumference than the feudal moat, to protect it¬ 
self, its shops, aod its goods. The feudal baron or bishop still owned and ruled 
this enlarged town as parr of his domain; but its gniwing population was 
increasingly commercial and secular, fretted under feudal rolls and controls, 
and plotted to win municipal liberty. 
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Our of old political tratJirions and new admlniitrativ'c needs an as'seml>Iy 
of ciTizens and a corps of officials rook fonii: and more and more this 
"commune”—tlic body politic—regulated the affairs of the citv^—the body 
gc<igraphical. Id wards the end of the eleventh century the merchant lead¬ 
ers began to dcinand from the feudal overlords charters of communal free¬ 
dom for the towns. With characteristic shrewdness they played one ovtrUird 
agaiasc the other—baron against bishop, knight against tiaron, king against 
any of them or alL The townsmen used dit erse means to adneve municipal 
freedom: they took a solemn oath to refuse and rcsisr baronial or episcojial 
tolls or taxes:; they offered the lord a flat sum. or an annuirt', for a charter; 
on the royal domain they won auronomy bj' money grants, or services in 
war; sometimes thev bluntly announcctl their independence, and fnuchr a 
violent revolution. Tours fought twelve rimes licfore its liberty was woii. 
Lofds in need fir debr, especially in preparing ftir a crusade, sold charters 
of self-government to the towns that they held in fief; man)-, I'nglish cities 
in this way won their local autonomy from Richard 1 . Simie lords, above 
all in Flanders, granted charters tif tncompicre freedom to cities whose com¬ 
mercial development enhanced baronial rcvemics. The abbots and bishops 
resisted longest, for their consecration oath bound them not to Ituver the 
income of their abbeys or sees—by which their many ministrations were 
financed; hence the struggle of the towns against their ecclesiastical owners 
was most bitter and prolonged. 

The Spanish kings favored the communes as foils to a troublesome nnbil- 
irs% and the royal charters were many and liberal. Leon received its charter 
from the king of Castile in 1010, Burgos in 1073. Najera in [07^. I'olcdo in 
toSfi and Compfstela, Cadiz, Valencia. Barcelona soon followed. In Ger¬ 
many feudalism, in Italy the cities, prfifited from the mutual c'diaustion of 
l:'mpire and papacy in the war of iiivcstirure!: and other conflicts benveen 
Church and state. In northern Italy the cities attained a pditicaS vigor hardly 
knowm Iicffirc or since. As the I pine streains fed the great rivers of Lom¬ 
bardy and Tuscany, and these accommodated commerce and fertilized the 
plains, so the commerce of transalpine Europe and western Asia, meeting in 
northern Italy, generated there a mercantile ffoiirgicoisie whrxie wealth re¬ 
built old cities, raised up new ones, financed literature and art, and proudly 
cast off feudal bonds. The nobility from their castles in the criuntry-side 
fought a losing war ugain.st the cominunal movement; yielding, they took 
up residence in the city, and swore loyalty to the commune. The bishop, 
who for centuries had liceii the real and able governors of the Lombard 
towns, w'cre subdued with the help of the pops, whose authority they had 
long ignored. In loSo we hear of “constjls" governing Lucca; in 1084 we 
find them at Pka, in 1098 at Arezzo, in 1099 at Genoa, in 1105 at Pavia, in 
irjS at Florence. Tlic cities of northern Italy continued till the fifteenth 
century to acknowledge the formal sovereignty of the Empire, and indited 
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ilieir state pajxjrs in its name;''' but In pracrice anJ effect they were free; and 
the ancient regime of clrt^-statc was revived, with all its chaos and stimulus. 

In France the enfranchLsement of the cities Involved a long and often vio¬ 
lent struggle. At Le Mans (1069). Cambrai (1076). and Reims (1139) the 
ruling bishops, by excommunication or force, succeeded in suppressing the 
cotniLunes set up bv* the cirizens; at Noyon, however, the bishop of his own 
accord gave a charter to the town {1108). St. Quentin freed itself io 1080, 
Beauvais in 1099, Marseille in t joo. Amiens In t r) 3. At Laon in 1115 the 
citizens irK)k advantage of their corrupt bishop's absence to establish a com¬ 
mune; on hLs rctiint he ^vas brilied to take oath to protect it; a year later he 
induced King Louis 1 to suppress it. In the monk Guibert of Nugent’s ac¬ 
count of what followed we sample the intensity of the conrmunal revolution: 


On the fifth da\' of Easter week . - - there arose a disorderly noise 
throughout the cirs', men shouting “Commune!” . . . Citizens now 
entered the bishop’s court witli sAVords, hartle-axcs. bov«, hatchets, 
clubs, and spears, a verv great companv.. . . The nobles rallied from 
all sides to the bishop.',. . He. u ith some betpeiS. fought rhem off 
vi'ith stones and arrows..,. He hid himself in a cask ... and piteous j 
implored titem, promising diat lie v'lmld cease to be their bishop, 
would (five them unlimited riches, and would leave the country. An 
as riicv'with hardened hearts jeered at him, one named Bernard, lift¬ 
ing his hartle-ax, brutally dashed out the lirains of that sacred, though 
sinner's, head; and he, slipping between the hands of those who held 
him, was dead iicfore he reaelicd tlic ground, strielicn by another 
lilow under the eve-sockets and across the nose. There l>r"Lighr m his 
end. Ids legs v ere'eur riff, and manv another w ound inflicted, ThibauL 
seeing a ring on the Bishop's finger, and nor being able to draw it off, 
cut off the finger.’"' 


The carhcdral was fired, and was razed to the ground. Thinking to take tAVo 
steiss at once, the pillagers liegan to sack and niansions J- 

tocraev. A roval army stomicd the cm% and joined tioblts'.int c ergy jn 
massacring tlie population. The commune was suppressed, fourteen years 
kter it w.?s resttrredi and the citizens labored with pious enthusiasm to re¬ 
build the cathedral that they or their fathers had destroyed. , , . 

The struggle conrinned for a century. Ac Vczelay {1 lob) rhe peopk killed 
Abbot Arnaud and set up a commune, Orleans ro^ in 1137. >ut ai ev. ^outs 
VII granted Sens a charter in 1146, but revoked it three years later on pen- 
Tifin of the itbbot within whmc doinniiis the city hiy; the pupu ^ ^ 

abbot and his nephew, but failed to re-establish the commune. The bishop 
of Toumai bmght a civil war for sis years (119^6) to overthrow the com- 
nmne; the pope cscoinmunicared all the citizens. On Faster ^ um ay o 1194 
the people of Rouen sacked the houses of the cathcdr.il canons, in 1 -07 t ic 
city' svas jmt under a papal interdict. In i 33 > Rchns rhe stones >roug 1 
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into the cirv' to rebuild the eittlicdrnl were sebxd by the populace and were 
used for missiles and barricades in a revolt against the highest ecclesiastic in 
Gaul; he and his canons fled, and did not return until two years later, when 
the po|ic induced Louis V'll to abolish the commune. Many cities of France 
never succeeded, rill the Revolution, in establishing their freedom; but in 
north France most of the cities ’were freed between 1080 and ijoo. and, 
under the stimulus of liberty, entered upon their greatest age, It "^vas the 
communes that built the Gothic cathedrals, 

In England the kings won the suppon of the cities against the nobility by 
granting them charters of limited self-govemnient. W'illiam tlie Contiucror 
gave such a charter to London; siniilar chaners were yielded by Henry 11 
to Lincoln, Durham. Carlisle, Bristol, Oxford, Salisbury, and Southampton; 
and in i ioi Cambridge bought itscorntnunal rights from King John. In Flan¬ 
ders rhe ruling counts made substantial concessions to Ghent, Bruges, Douai, 
Tournai, Lille - *. but overcame all attempts at complete municipal inde¬ 
pendence. Leyden, Haarlem, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Delft, and other Dutch 
cities obtained charters of local autonomy in the thirteenth century. In Ger¬ 
many the lilierariiin was long drawn out, and mostly peaceful; the bishops, 
who had for centuries ruled the cities as feudatories of the emperors, yielded 
to Cologne, Trier, Meti!, Mains-., Speyer, Srra.sbourg, Worms, and other cities 
the right ro select their own magistrates and make their own laws. 

By the end nf the t%velf[h centun' the communal revolution -was -won in 
western Europe. The cities, though seldom completely free, had thrown off 
rheir feudal masters, ended or reduced feudal tolls, and severely hmited 
ecclesiastical rights. The Flemish dries forbade the establishment of new 
monasteries, and the bequest of land to churches; they restricted the riglu 
of the clergy to be tried by episcopal courts, and contested clerical control 
of primary schools.'* Tl-ic mercantile bourgeohie now dominated municipal 
and economic life. In nearly all the communes the merchant guikis were 
rect«rni7.ed as self-governing bodies; in some cases the commune and the 
merchant guild were identical organisations; usually the two ^vere distincr, 
but the cmnmune rarely ct)nrraYencd the interests of the guilds. The lord 
mayor of London was chosen by the city guilds, Now. for the first time in 
a thousand years, the possession of money became again a greater power 
than the poiession of land; nobility and clergy Yvere challenged by a rising 
plutocracy. Even more than in antiquity the mercantile bottrgeoisie turned 
its w'calth, energy, and ability to political advantage. In most cities it elimi¬ 
nated the poor from assemblies or offices. It oppressed the manual w'orker 
and the peasant, inonopolbicd the profits of commerce, taxed the commu¬ 
nity heavily, and spent much of the revenue in internal strife, or in external 
wars to capture markets and destroy competitors. It tried to suppress artisan 
asstjciations. and refused them the right to strike, under penalty of exile or 
death. Its regulation of prices and svages aimed at its own good, to the serious 
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detriment of the working class-*”* As in the French Rcvoliitiori, the defeat 
of the feudal lords was a victon* cbiefljr for the business class. 

Nevertheless the communes were a magnificent rcasserrioit of human lib- 
ertv. At the call of the bell from the tow n campanile, the citizens flocked 
to assemble, and chose their municipal officers. The cities termed their awn 
communal militia, defended themselves lusrily, defeated the trained troops 
of the Gennan emperor at Legnano (1176), and fought one another to mu¬ 
tual exhaustion. Though the administrative couneps soon narrowed their 
membership to a mercantile aristoeraev, the municipal assembliw were the 
first representative government since Tiberius; they, rather than .Magna 
Carta, were the chief parent of modem democracy.-^ The atavistm reli« 
of feudal or tribal kw-compurgations, duels, ordeals-wcrc replaced hy the 
Icffal and ordcrlv examination of witnesses; the wergild or bloody price gave 
w^V to fines, imprisonment, or corporal punishment; the kw s delays were 
reduced, legal contracts replaced feudal status and loyalnes, and a W'hole 
new bodv of business law created a new order in Europwn life. 

The young dcmocracv leaped at once to a scniisocialistic srate-manage 
econoiny. The commune minted its own currency, ordered and supervLsed 
public w orks, built roads, bridges, and canals, pved some cicy street!^ or¬ 
ganised the food supply, forbade forestalling, engrossing, or regrading 
brought seller and buyer into direct contact at markers and fairs, examined 
weights and measures, inspected commodities, punished adulteration, con- 
trolled exports and imports, stored grain for lean yeara, provided gram at 
fair prices in emergencies, and regulated the prices of cs^nml fo^s and 
bcer.^\\'hcn it found that a price set too low discouraged the production 
of a desirable commodity , it aUowed certain wholesale pnees to seek their 
own level through competition, but established courts or assizes of brea^ 
and ale to keep the retail price of these necessities m consent relation with 
the cost of wheat or barley.**' Periodically it published a list of fair prices. 
It assumed that for every commodity* there must be a ‘>st price comhm.ng 
costs of materials and labor; the theory ignored supply and demand, and 
fluctuations in the value of currency. Some communes, like Bi^el 
assumed a monopoly of the trade in salt, others, ike Nme,1.berg, braved 
their own beer, or stored corn in municipal granarira.*** The floxv of goods 
was impeded by municipal protccrive riinffs;’** and in some rases b> rtqmr 
ing tralisicnt nicrchants to expose their goods for sale m the town before 
passing through.**^ As in our century, these rcgukcions were often circum¬ 
vented by the subtlety of refractory citizens; “black markets were numer¬ 
ous,*"* j\ianv of these restrictive ordinances brought more harm than goo , 
and soon ceased to be enforced. 

But all in all, the worV of the medieval communes did credit to the skiU 
and courage of the businessmen who managed them. L nder t cir ea ers ^ 
Europe 4ericn«d in the t« elfib end thirteenth centuries such praspeiity 
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as it had not known since the fail of Rome. Despite epidenucs. famines, and 
wars, the population of I’uropc swelle^l under the communal system as not 
for a thousand years before. The population of l.urope had begun to de¬ 
cline in the second century, and had probably reached nadir in the ninth 
century. From the eleventh century to the Black Death {11149) it rose again 
with the resurrection of commerce and industiy\ In the region between the 
^'ioselle and the Rhine tt probably nmltipltcd tenfi>ld; in France it may have 
reached 20,000,000—hardly less than in the eighteenth centuryIhc 
economic revolution involved a mitrration from country to city almost as 
definite as in recent times. Constantinople with Soo,ooo, Cordova and Pa¬ 
lermo u'ith half a million each, had long been jmpulous; but before 1 too 
only a few cities north of the .Alps had more than 3000 souls.’**"* By 1200 Paris 
had some ioo,oooj Douai. Lille, Ypres, Ghent, Bruges, approximately ^0,000 
each; London 20,000. By 1300 Paris had 150,000, Venice, .Milan, Florence 
too,ooo,’"® Siena and .Modena jo.ooo,’”' Liibcck. Nuremberg, and Ctdognc 
10,000, Frankfort, Basel, Hamburg, Norwich, York to, 04 ao. Of course all 
these figures arc loose and hazardous estimates. 

The growth of pKjpulatitin was both a result and a cause of the economic 
development: it came from improved protection of life and property, better 
exploitation of natural resources through iiidtistry, and the wider spread of 
food and goods through rising tvealth and trade; conversely it olfered an 
expanding market to commerce and industry, to literature, drama, music, 
and art. The competitive pride of rhe communes turned their wealth into 
cathedrals, city halls, bell towers, fountains, scliools, and universities. Civi- 
liy^tion crossed seas and mountains in the wake of trade; from Islant and 
By/.aiiriuni it swept over Italy and Spain, and marched oa'cf the Alps into 
Germany, France, Flanders, and Britain. The D.rrk Ages became a mem¬ 
ory, and F.urope was alive again with lusty youth. 

We must nor idealize the medicval town. It was picturcsii|ue (to the mo<l- 
em eye) with castlc-crowned hill and towered wall, with thatched or tiled 
houses, cottages, and shops crowding gregariously arotmd cathedral, castle 
or public square. But for the most part its streets were narrow and tortuous 
alleys (ideal for defense ,ind shade), where men and l>c:(sts moved to the 
darter of hoofs and words and wojidcn shoes, and with the Icisurdiucss of 
an age that had no machines m spare its muscle and wear its nerves. Around 
many of the city dvi el lings uene gardens, chicken coops, pig pens, cow pas¬ 
tures, dunghills. London was Biiicky and decreed that "lie who will novirish 
a pig, let him keep it in his owti house”; elsewhere the swine rooted freely 
among the open garbage piles.”’ Every now and then heavy rains sw'elled 
the rivers and flooded fields and dries, so that men rowed boats into ^^’esr- 
minstcr Palace.”- After rain the streets would be muddy for days; men wore 
boots then, and fine ladies were home in carriages tir chairs, undulating from 
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hole CO Ixolc* In the thirteench century some ekics paved their mmn streets 
with cobblestones; in most cities, however, the streets were unpaved, unsafe 
for foot or nose. Monasteries and castles had good drainage sptcnis;”^ cot¬ 
tages usually had none. 1 Icre and there Mxre grassy or sandy squares, with 
a punxp from which people might drinks, and a trough for passing animab. 

North of the .Mps houses were nearly ail of wood; only the richest nobles 
and merchants buiJt of brick or srone. Fires were frequent, and often swrpt 
unchecked through a town. In 1188 Rouen, Beauv ais, Arras* Troyes, Pro- 
vins^ Poitiers^ and .Mobsac were all destroyed by fire; Rouen vviis burned 
dovv'ii six rimes between tioo and Tile roofs became the custom 

only in the fourteenth century* Fire fighting vv“as by bucket brigades, heroic 
and incomj^cent. W^archmen were provided with a long Ivook to pull down 
a burning house if it threatened other buildings. Since all wdshed to live near 
the castle for securitj’*, bxiildings rose to several stories, sometimes si.X; and 
the upper floors projected charmingly and alarmingly over the street* Tow ns 
issued ordinances limiting the height of buildingSp 

Despite these difficulcles-hardly felt because felt by nearly all-life could 
be interesting in the medieval cit>". Markets were crow ded, talk w^as plenti¬ 
ful* dress and goods w-ere colorful, pedlars cried their wares, craftsmen plied 
their trades. Strolling players might be performing a miracle or nxyste^ 
play in the square^ a religious procession might pass dowm the street, wdth 
proud merchants and sturdy w orkers marching, and gaudy floats arid sol- 
einn v^estments and stirring song; some glorious church might be a-buildjng; 
some prettv lass might lean from a balcony; the towm belfry might summon 
the citizens to meering or to arms. .\t sunset curfew rang* and bade all people 
hasten home, for there were no lights in the streets except cjindles in win- 
dovv's. and here and there a lamp before a shrine. A ntxrtuma] burgher would 
have hb serv'ants precede him w^jtli torches or lanterns and arms, for police 
were rtirc. The wise citizen retired early, shunning the tedium of illiterate 
evenings, and kntnving that at dawn tlie noisy cocks would crow, and work 
u^ould clamor to be done* 


vri. THE At±aiCULTURAL HEVOLimON 

The ^row^th of industry and commerce, the spread of a money economj, 
and the rising demand for labor in the towns iransformed the agricultural 
regime. The municipabties, eager to get new "liands, announced that any 
person livintj in a town for ^66 days without being claimed* idenrified, and 
taken as a serf, became automatically free, and would enjoy the protection 
of the commune's laws and power. In i lotf Florence invited all the peasants 
of the surrounding villages to come and live there as freemen. Bologna and 
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Other towns paid feudal lords to let their serfs move info rite city- A large 
number of serfs escaped, or vi'ere invited, to ojwn nc^v lands east of the 
F.lbe, where they became automatically free. 

Tiujsc who reiTiaincd on the manor showed a troublesome resistance to 
feudal dues long sanctioned by time. Emulating tbe town guilds, many serfs 
formed rural associations— co'tjfTffrie^, covfnrntioitf^‘nn& bound themselves 
by oath to act together in refusing feudal dues. They stole or destroyed 
seignorial charters that recorded their bondage or obligations; they burned 
dou’n the castles of obstinate seigneurs; they threatened to abandon the do¬ 
main if their demands were not met. In noo tbe ^nlleins tif St. jMicliel-de- 
Bcauvais announced that they would thereafter marry any woman they 
pleased, and would give their daughters tt) any tnan who pleased them. In 
iioz the serfs of St. Arnoul-dC'Crepy refused their abbot lord the tradi¬ 
tional heriot, or death due. or to pay a fine for letting their daughters nvariy 
outside the domain, SimiLir rebellions broke out in a dozen towns from 
Flanders to Spain. The fcodal lords found it increasingly difficult to nialce 
a profit out of serf labor; rising resistance required costly superintendence 
at every turn; villein lab<ir in nianoriai shops proved more expensive, and 
less com pc rent, than the free labor that produced like goods in rhe towns. 

To keep the peasants on the land, and make their labor profitable to him¬ 
self, the baron commuted the old feudal dues for money payments, sold 
freedom to serfs vbo could pay for it with their savings, leased more and 
more of the demesne to free peasants for a money rental and hired free labor 
for the workshops on his estate. Year by year, follov^'ing the lead of the 
Moslem and Byzantine East, western Europe, from the eleventh to the thir- 
teenrh ocntun% passed from payments predominantly in kind to payments 
predominant I y in currency. Feudal landlords, desiring the manufactured 
products that commerce laid before their eyes, craved money \\Hth which 
to purchase them; going off to the Crusades, they wanted money rather than 
food and goods; governments demanded taxes in money, not in kind; the 
landlords yielded to the course of events, and sold their products for cash 
tnsread of consuming them by laborious migration from villa to villa. The 
change to a money economy proved costly' for the feudal landlords; the 
commutations and rents they received acquired the fixity of medieval cus¬ 
tom, and could not be raised as rapidly as the value of money fell. Many of 
the aristocracy had to sell their knd—tisually to the rising hotirgeoisia^ some 
nobles, as early as 1150, died landless or destitute,”® F.arly in the fourteenth 
century' King Philip the Fair of France freed the serfs on the royal domain, 
and in 13 tj his son Louis X ordered the liberation of all serfs “on fair and 
sulraHle conditions.” Gradually, from the twelfth to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, at different times in divers countries west of the Elbe, serfdom gave 
place TO peasant proprietorship; the feudal manor broke up into small estates, 
and the peasantry rose in the thirteenth century to a degree of freedom and 
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prospcrit)' that k had nor know for a thousand yii^rs. The seignonaJ courts; 
lost their jurisdiction over the peasants, and the village coiruniinity elected 
its own officers, who swore allegiance nor to the local lord but only 10 the 
crm^Ti. The emancipation in western Europe was not cjtiitc complete till 
1789; nianv' feudal lords still claimed the old rights in law, and would try, 
in the fourteenth centur)^^, to restore them in fact^ bur rlie movemenr toward 
free and mobile labor could not be stopped so long as coitunerce and induS' 
try grew. 

The new stimulus of freedom co-operated vrith an mutiense widening of 
the atrricultural market to improve the methodSj tools, and products of til¬ 
lage. The rising population of the toums. the increase of wealth, the new 
facilities of finance and trade expanded and enriched tlic rural economy- 
New industries created a demand for industrial crops—sugar cane, aniseed, 
cumin, hemp, flax, vegetable oils, and dyes. The nearness of populous towns 
promoted cattle raising, dairy farming, and market gardening. From thou¬ 
sands pf vinev'^rds in the valleys of the Tiber^ the Arno, the Po, the GuadaU 
quivdr, the Tagus, the Ebro, theKlione, the Gironde, the Garonne, theLnirc, 
the Seine, the Moselle, the .Meuse, the Rhine, and the Danube wine flowed 
along the rivers and over land and sea to console the toilers of Eimopes 
fields, workshops, and counting rooms; even England, from the eleventh to 
the sixteenth centurv% made wine. To feed the liungry towns, where fast 
days xvere numerous and meat was costly, great fleets went our into the 
Baltic and North Seas to bring in herring and other fisli; Yaniiourh owed 
its life tcj the herring trade; the merchants of Liibcck acknowledged their 
debt to it by carving herrings on their |>cws;^*^ and honest Dutchmen ad¬ 
mitted that they had **bijilt up>ii herrings^* the proud citx'" of Amsterdam. 

Agricultural tecbnieiue slowly improv ed. T he Christians learned from the 
Arabs in Spain,Sicily, and the E^t; and the Benedictine and Cistercian monks 
brought old Roman and new' Italian tricks of farming, breeding, and soil 
preservation to tbe countries north of the Alps. The strip system was aban¬ 
doned in laying out new farms, and each fanner was left to his own initiative 
and enterprkc. In Flanders fields reclaimed from swamps tiic peasants ot the 
thirreenth cenrurx^ practiced a three-field rotation of crops, in which the 
soil was used each vear, bur was triennially replenished by fodder or legu¬ 
minous plants. Powerful teams of oxen drew iron plowshares mt^rc deeply 
into the soU than before. Alo^t plows, however, were snll (j joo) of wood; 
only a few reifions kncM^ the use of manure; and wagon wheels were sel¬ 
dom shod with iron tires. Cattle raising was difficult because of prolonged 
droughts; bur the thirteenth centurv saw the first expenments in the ert^ 
ing and acclimads^ntion of breeds. Dairy fanning was unprogressive; the 
averaec covi' in the thirteenth cenmn-^ gave little milk, and hardly a pounr 
of buttcr per week. (A well-bred cow' now yields ten to thirty pounds of 

burtcr per week.) 
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While rheir masters f<»ughc t>ne another, the (Tcasants of Europe fought 
tl^c greater battle, more heroic and unsung, of man against nature. Bemeen 
the eleventh and the thirteenth century the sea had thirty-five times swept 
o^er barriers and across the Lowlands, creating new gulfs and bays where 
once there had been land, and drowning 100,000 persons in a century. From 
the eleventh to the fourtcenih century' the peasants of these regions, under 
their princes and abbots, transported blocks of stone from Scandinavia and 
Ccmiany, and built the “Golden Wall” behind which the Belgians and the 
Dutch have developed wo of the most civilized states in hisfory\ l*housands 
of acres were rescued from the sea. and by the thirteenth century the Low¬ 
lands were latticed with canals. From 1179 to 1257 the Italians cut the fa¬ 
mous Naviglio Grande, or Great Canal, berween Lake IMaggiore and the 
Po, fertilizing 86,485 acres ejf land. Between the Elbe and the Oder patient 
immigrants from Flanders, Frisia, Saxony, and the Rhineland turned the 
marshy Meoren Into rich fields. The superabundant forests of France were 
progressively cleared, and became the farms that through centuries pf po¬ 
litical tunnoil have kept France fed. Perhaps it was this mass heroism of 
clearance, drainage, irrigation, and ciilrivarion, rather than any victories of 
war or trade, that provided the foundation on which, in final analysis, rcs^ 
all the triumphs of European civilization in the last 700 years. 


VUI. THE CLASS WAR 

In the early Middle Ages there had been only w'o classes in western 
Ir’uropc: German conquerors and native conquered; by and large the later 
aristocracies In England, France. Germany and northern Italy were dc- 
s'cendants of the conquerors, and remained conscu>us of this blood relation¬ 
ship even amid rheir wars. In the eleventh century there were three classes; 
the nobles, -who fought; the clergy, whfi prayed; and the peasants, who 
worked. The division bec-unc so traditional that most men thtmght it or¬ 
dained by God; and most peasants, like most nobles, assumed that a man 
should patiently continue in the class into which lie had been bom. 

The economic revolution of the twelfth century added a new class—the 
burgesses or hourgeohic—the bakers, merchants, and master craftsmen of 
the towns. It did not yet include the professions. In France the classes were 
called etatf—estates or states—and the bonrgeohie was reckoned as the rierr 
4 fat, OT “third estate.” It controlled municipal affairs, and w'on entry into 
the English Parliament, the German Diet, the Spanish Cortes; and the Status- 
General—the rarely convened national parliament of France; but it had, be¬ 
fore the eighteenth century, little influence on national policy. The nobles 
continued to rule and administer the state, though they were now a minor 
force in the cities. 'Fhey lived in the country {c.xcept in Italy), .scorned city 
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dwellers :ind coniinercc, tistraci/.ed any of their class who married a bour¬ 
geois, and were certain that an aristocracy of birtli Is the only alternative 
to a plutocracy of business, or a theocracy of myths, or a dcsporisriT of arms. 
Nevertheless the wealth thar came from commerce and indusrr>' began now 
to compete—and in the eighteenth century would surpass^the wealth that 
came from the ownership of land. 

‘iTie rich merchants fretted over aristocratic airs, and scorned and ex¬ 
ploited the craftsman class. They lived in ornate mansions, bought fine 
furniture, ate exotic foods, and garbed themselves in costly dress. '1 heir 
wives covered expanding fonnswith silks and furs, velvets and jewelry; and 
Jeanne of Navarre, Queen of France, was pik^ued to find herself welcomed 
into Kruges by honrgeois ladies as gorgeously robed as he^lt, 1 he 
nciblcs ctmiplained. and demanded sumptuary laws to clicck this jnsolcnt 
display; such laws were periodically passed; but ns die kings needed bour¬ 
geois 'siipwrc and funds, these laws were only spasmodically enforced. 

The rapid growth of urban population favored the bourgeois owners of 
cit\- realty and the consequent unemployment made it easier to manage 
rhJ manual'vv'orking class. The proletariat of servants, apprentices, and jour¬ 
neymen had little education and no political power, and lived in a ^verty 
sometimes more dismal than the serf’s. A thirteenth-century d.iy laborer in 
Fngland received some two pence per vby-roughly equivalent, m purchas- 
iiitr power, to two dollars in the United States of America m 1948- A or- 
penter received four and one eighth pence (S+r 0 

and one eighth, an architect twelve pence plus traveling expenses and o^a- 
sional mfrL'<'* Prices, however, were commensuratcly low: m l.ngland m 
j pw a pound of lieef cost a farthing (twenty-one cents); a fowl one penny 
(cighrv-four cents); a quarter of wheat Hve shillings nine and one half 
pence '(St? oo) The work day began at dawn and ended at dt(sk-sooner 
un the eve of Sunday or a fcast'day- ITere were some thirty feast days in 
the year bur in England probably not more than six exempted the peop e 
from toil. -I he hours\vcre a bit longer, the real wages no vvorse-sirme would 
say lucrher’“'-rban in cighreenth- or nmeieenth-century England. 

Toward the end of ti;j thirteenth century the class struggle became class 
war. 1 ^-ery genetarion saw some revolt of tlie pcasantr>-. particularly in 
France. In 115. the oppressed peasantry of France and Flanders rose against 
their secular and ecclesiastical landlords. Ckillmg themselves 
(Shepherds), they formed a kind of revolutionary erusadc under the le^l of 
an imlkNnscd preacher known as -'the .Master of Mungary. 1 hey marched 

from Flanders through Amiens to Paris; discontented pemnts and pro/e- 
tairc, joined them cn route, until they numbered over a hundred thousand 
men. They bore religious banners, and proclaimed devotion to King Lotus 
IX, then a prisoner of the Moslems In Eg>T^; they were 01 mnoiisly armed 

with clubs, daggers, axes, pikes, and sw'ords. They denounced the corrup- 
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rion of government, the tjTanny of the rich over the poor, the covetous 
hypocrisy of priests and monks; and the populace cheered their denunci¬ 
ations. They assutned the ecdesiasdcal r^hts of preaching, granting absn- 
lution, and performing marriages, and slew some priests \rho opposed 
them. Passing on to Orleans, they massacred scores of clergy and university 
students. But there and at Bordeaux the police overcame them; their leaders 
were captured and executed; and the wretched suiyivors of the fudle march 
were hunted hkc dogs and dispersed into divers haunts of misery. Some 
escaped to England, and raised a minor peasant uprising, which was in turn 
suppressed.’" 

In the industrial towns of France rhe craft guilds rose in repeated strikes 
or armed insurrection against the political and economic monopoly and dic¬ 
tation of the merchant class. In Beauvais the mayor and some bankers were 
manhandled by 1500 rioteni (123 j). At Houen the textile workers rebelled 
against the merchant drapers, and killed the mayor who inten'ened (1 iSi). 
At Paris King Philip the Fair dissolved the workers’ unions on the ground 
that they were plotting revolution (1195, 1307). Nevertheless the craft 
guilds won admission to the municipal assemblies and magistracies at .Mar¬ 
seille (isn). Avignon. .Arles (1235), .Amiens, Montpellier, Ninics.... 
Sometimes a member of the clergy would side wnth the rebels, and give them 
slogans. "All richK," said a thirteenth-cenrut)' bishop, "come from theft; 
every rich man is a thief or the heir of a chief,” Similar revolts disordered 
the Flanders towns. Despite the penalty of death or banlsluncnt for strike 
leaders, the coppersmiths of Dinant rose in 12 if5, the weavers of Toumai 
in liBj, of all Ghent in ii74, of Hainault in 1291. The workers of Ypres, 
Douai, Ghent, Lille, and Bruges joined in revolt in 1302, defeated a French 
army ar Courtrai, won rhe adntisston of their rep resen rati ves to communal 
councils and ofSces, and revoked the oppressive legislation with which the 
mercantile oligarchy had harassed the crafts. Acquiring power for a time, 
the weavers sought to fix—even to reduce—the wages of the fullers, who 
then allied themselves with the merchant rich,*®'* 

In 1191 the merchant guilds won control of London; soon afterward they 
offered King John an annual payment if he w'ould suppress the w'eavers' 
guild; John complied (uoo).*®* In 1194 one William Fitzoben or Long- 
beard preached to the poor of London the need of a revolution. Thousands 
listened to him eagerly. Two burgesses sought to kill him; he fled into a 
church, was forced out by smoke, and committed hara-kiri almost by the 
Japanese ritual. His folldweis worshiped hini as a marrvT, and kept as sacred 
the s{)il that had received his blood-’®* Tlie popnlarit)’ of Robin Hood, who 
robbed great lords and prelates but was kind to the poor, suggests the r-Lo: 
feeling in tw'clfrh-ccntury Britain. 

The bitterest conBicts took place in Italy. At first the workers joined 
with the merchant guilds in a series of bloody insurrections against the 
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nobtcs', by the end of the thirteenth centiuy thU struggle was won. For a 
time the industrial population shared In the government of Florence. Soon, 
however, the great merchants and entrepreneurs secured ascendancy in the 
city council, and imposed such arduous and arbiiraiy^ rules upon their em¬ 
ployees that the struggle entered, in the fourteenth century, its second phase 
—sporadic and intermittent war between the rich industrialists and the work¬ 
ers in the factories- It was amid these scenes of civil strife that St. Francis 
preached the gospel of poverty, and reminded the nouveaiix riehes that 
Christ had never had any private property.’*^ 

The communes, like the guilds, declined in the fourteenth century through 
the expansion of a municipal into a national economy and market, in which 
their rules and monopolies obstructed the development of invention, in¬ 
dustry, and trade. They suffered further through their chaotic internal 
strife, their ruthless exploitation of the surrounding countryside, thdr nar¬ 
row municipal parrioristn, their ctmflicring policies and currencies, their 
pettj' wars upon one another in Flanders and Italy, and their inability to 
oreani/c themselves into an autonomous confederation that might have sur¬ 
vived the growth of the royal power. After 1300 several French communes 
petitioned the king to assume their governance. 

Even so the cconamic rev-olution of the thirteenth century M'as the making 
of modem Europe, it eventually destroyed a feudalism that had completed 
the function of agricultural protection and organi:i!ation, and had become an 
obstacle to the expansion of enterprise. It transformed the immobile wealth 
of feudalism into the fluent resources of a n'orld-wide economy. It provided 
the machinery' fora progressive development of business and industry, which 
substantiallv increased the power, comforts, and knowledge of European 
man. k brought a prosperity that in two centuries could build a hundred 
cathedral;, any one of which presumes an amazing abundance and variety 
of means and skills, its production for an extending market made possible 
the national economic systems that underlay the growth of the tiiodcrn 
States. Even the class U'ar that it let loose may have been an added stimulant 
to the minds and energies of men. \\ hen the storm of the transition had 
subsided, the economic and political structure of Europe Ivad been trans¬ 
formed. A flowing tide of industry and commerce washed away deep-rooted 
impediments to human development, and carried men onward from the 
scattered glory 0/ the cathedrals to the universal frenzy of the Renaissance. 
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The Recovery of Europe 


1095-1300 




1 COMNENUS, after guiding i!ie Eastern Empire siiccess- 



/T fully Through Turkliih md Nonuiui wars aud rhe First Cruiiadc, ended 
his long reign (1081-1118) amid a charactenstically Byzantine intrigue. 
I Ibi eldest daughter, Anna Comnena, was a paragon of learning, a conipen- 
diuni of philusfjphvH, a picc of parts, a politician of subtlety, an histt>rian fif 
accomplished mendacity. Betrothed to the son of the F.mperor .\Siclipel VU, 
she fck herself ma^rked for enipire by her birtli, her beauty. and her brains, 
and she could never forgive her brother John for being hom and succeed¬ 
ing to the throne. She conspired to assassinate him, was detected and for- 
giveUt retired to a convent* and chronicled her father’s career in a prose 
Alexiad. John Comnenus (1 u H-43) astonldied Europe bv a reign of private 
virtue, administrative competence, and vie Carious campaigns against pagan, 
Moslem, and Christian foes; for a time It seemed that he would restore the 
Empire to its former scope and glorv; but a scratch fr<mi a poisoned arrow 
in his own quiver ended his life and his dream* 

Viis son Manuel I (1143—80) wa^i an incarnate Mars, dedicated to war and 
delighting in ever in the van of his iroojjs, welcoming single combat, 
and winning every battle bur the last. Stoic in the Geld, he was an epicurean 
in his palace, luxurious in food and dress, and happy in the incestuous love 
of his niece* Under his indulgent j>3tronagc litcmture and scholarship flour^ 
ished again^ the ladies of the court encouraged authors^ and tlicmselvTs con¬ 
descended to write poetry:^', and Zonaras now compiled his immense Epifoiiie 
&f Hhtery. Manuel built for liiirtself a new palace, the Blachemac, on the sea¬ 
shore at the end of the Golden Horn; tJdom of Dcull thought it '^he fair¬ 
est fiuilding in the world; its pillars and walls were half covered with gold, 
and encrusted with jewels that shone even in the obscurity of the nighr.’^^ 
Constantinople in the twelfth century rehearsed the Italian Renaissance, 
This splendor of the capicaL and ihc many wars that the aglntj empire 
waged to ward off deaih, required hcav^y taxation, which the enjoyers of 
lu.xuries passed on to rhe producers of necessaries. The peasants grew poorer, 
and surrendered to serfdom; the manual workers of the cities lived in noi¬ 
some slums^ whose dark filth harbored uncounted crimes. Vague seniicom- 
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munisric movements of revolt agitLitcJ the proletarian flux,' but have been 
forgotten in the careless repeticiousness of time. Meanwhile the capture of 
Palestine bv the Crusaders ha*,l opened Syrian ports to Latin commerce, and 
Constantinople lost to the rising cities of Italy a third of its maririntc trade. 
Christian and .Moslem alike aspired to capture this treasury of a milltn- 
niiim^s wealth, A good Moslem, visiting the city in Manuel's heyday, prayed: 
“May God in His generosity aitd grace deign to make Constantinople the 
capital of Islam!”® And \’cnice, daughter of Uyv-antium. invited the chiv¬ 
alry of Kurope to join her in raping the Queen of the lios|,iorus. 

*rhc Latin kingdom of Constantinople, established by the Fouirb Crusade, 
endured but fifty-seven years (1104-61). Rootless in the race, faith, or cus¬ 
toms of the people—hate^l bv a Greek Church forcibly subjected to Rome 
—weakened by its division into feudal principalities each aping sovereignty- 
lacking the experience required to organize and regulate an industrial and 
commercial economy—attackei,! by Byzitniine armies without and conspira¬ 
cies within—and unable to draw from a liosrtile population the revenues 
needed for military' defense, the new kingdom stood only as long as Byzan¬ 
tine revenge lacked unity and arms. 

The conquerors fared best in Greece, Frank, Venetian, and other TtalJan 
nobles hastened to carve tlie historic land into feudal baronies, built pictur¬ 
esque castles on dominating sites, and ruled with d;ish and competence a 
supine and industrious population. Prelates of the Latin Church replaced the 
exiled bishops of the Orthodox faith; and monks from the West crowned 
the ancient hills w ith monasteries that were monuments and treasuries of 
medieval art, A proud Frank took the title of duke of .-\thens, w'hich Shake¬ 
speare, by a venial error of looo years, would un-Baconianly apply to 
Theseus.'But the same ntirtial spirit that had reared these little kingdonts 
destroyed them ivitfi fraternal strife; rival factions fought suicidal wars in 
the hills of the M<trea and on the plains iif Bocotia; and xvhen the “Grand 
Catalan Company” of milirary adt'cnturcrs from Catatonia invaded Greece 
(i^ii). the flower of Frank chlvatry^ there w as slaughtered in battle near 
the Cephisus River, and helpless Hellas became the plaything of Spanish 
buccaneers. 

Two years after the fall of Constantinople, Theodore Lascaris, son-in-law' 
of Alexius JU. set up a Byzantine govemmenr in exile at Nicaca. All 
Anatolia, with the rich cities of Prusa, Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Fphesus, 
welcomed his rule; and his just and able administration brought new’ pros¬ 
perity to these regions, new life to Greek letters, and new' hope to Greek 
patriots. Farther ease, at Trebiznnd. Alc-viiis Comnenus, son of Manuel, 
established another Byzantine kingdom; and a third rook form in Epirus 
under Michael Angelus, Lascaris’ son-in-law' and successor, John Vatatzes 
(1211-54), added part of Epirus to the Nicacan kingdom, recaptured Sa¬ 
lonika from the Franks (1146), and might have regained Constantinople 
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itself had he not been called back to Asia Minor by teaming that Pope Inno¬ 
cent I\' had invited the advancing \ 1 ongots to attack him from the East 
(1:48). The Mongols rejected the papal plan on the ironical pretense that 
they were loath to encourage "the mutual hatred of Christians."* John’s long 
reign was one of the most creditable in hlstor\-. Despite expensive campaigns 
to restore Byr^ntine unit)', he lowered ta.xes, encouraged agriculture, built 
schools, libraries, churches, nionasteries, hospitals, and homes for the old or 
the poor,* Literature and art prospered under him, and Nicaea became one 
of the richest, fairest cities of the thirteenth centurjr. 

His son Theodore Lascaris II (1254-8) was an ailing scholar, learned and 
bemused; he died after a brief reign, and Michael Palcologus, leader of the 
discontented aristocracy, usurped the throne (1359-S1). If we may believe 
the historians, Michael had every fault—“selfish, hypocritical.,. an inborn 
liar, v'ain, cruel, and rapacious’*;" but he was a subtle strategist and a trium¬ 
phant diplomat. By one battle he made his power in Epirus secure; by an 
alliance u-ith Genoa he won ardent aid against the Venetians and the Franks 
in Constantinople. He instructed his general Srratcgopulus to feint an attack 
upon the capital from the West; Strategopulus approached the cit>' with 
only a thousand men; finding it weakly guarded, he entered and took it with¬ 
out a blow. King Baldwin II fled with his retinue, and the Larin clergy of 
the city came after him in righteous panic. Michael, hardly believing the 
news, crossed the Bosporus, and was crowned emperor The By- 

'/antine Fjiipire, which the world had thought dead, awoke to a post-mortem 
life; the Greek Church resumed its independence; and the Bv7.antine state, 
corrupt and competent, stood for ru'o centuries more as a treasury and 
vehicle of ancient letters, and a frail bur precious bulwark against Islam. 


tl. THE AR]\IENL\NrS: I060-IJOO 

About 1080 many .Armenian families, resenting Seljuq domination, left 
their country', crossed the Taurus Mountains, and established the kingdom 
of Lesser Armenia in Cilicia. W'hile Turks, Kurds, and Mongols ruled .Ar¬ 
menia proper, the new state maintained its independence for three centuries. 
In a reign of thirty-four years (1185-1219) [jco II repelled the attacks of 
the sultans of .Aleppo and Damascus, rook Isauria, built his capital at Sis (now 
in Turkey), made alliances vi'itb the Crusaders, adopted European laws, en¬ 
couraged industry and commerce, gave privileges to \''enetian and Genoese 
merchants, founded orphanages, hospitals, and schools, raised his people to 
unparalleled prosperity, earned the name of Magnificent, and was alingcthcr 
one of the wisest and most beneficent raonarchs in medieval history'. His 
son-in-law Herhiim I (112^^70). finding the Christians unreliable, allied 
himself with the .Mongols, and rejoiced at the expulsion of the Scljuqs from 
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Amicnb (1340), But the Mongols became converts to Alohanimcdanmrit 
warred on lesser Armenia, and reduced it to ruins (ijojf.). In 1335 Ar¬ 
menia was Conquered by the Alamluks, aiid the country was divided among 
feudal lords. Through all this turbulence the Armenians continued to show 
an inventive skill In architecoire!, a high excellence in miniature painting, 
and a resolutely independent form of Githolicism which turned back all 
attempts at dominadDn by either Constantinople or Rome. 


HI. RUSSrA AXD THE MONGOLS: IO54-1315 

In the eleventh century southern Russia held by semi barbarous 
tribes-Cumans, Bulgars, Khazars, Polovtsi, Patzinaks. . , . The remainder 
of EurofKan Russia was divided into our principalities-chiefly Kiev, 
Volhyuia, Xovgorod, Suzdalia. Smolensk, Ryazan^ Chernigov, and Perev^n- 
slavl, iMost of the principlicics acknowledged the suzeraintj-' of Kiev. M^hen 
\arosIav, Grand Prince of K]e\% died (1054), he distributed the principali¬ 
ties, according to their importance^ among his sons in order of their senior¬ 
ity. The eldest received Kiev; and by a unique T&id system it was arranged 
that at any princely death each princestirvnvor should move up from a 
lesser to 1 greater provincCi In the thirteenTh century several principidiries 
were further split into “appanages^—regions assigned by tlie princes to their 
sons- In the course of time these appanages became hcr€difarj\ and formed 
ihe basis of that modified feudalism which would kter share with the Mon¬ 
gol invasion the blame for keeping Russia medieval while western Europe 
advanced* in this period, lio^^^ver, the Russian towns had a busy handicraft 
indusny% and a richer trade than they would have in many later centuries. 

The power of each prince, though usually inherited, was limited by a 
popular tvebe or assembly, and by a senate of nobles (Ifoyartkayn duTfia). 
Administration and law were mostly left to the clergy; these, with a few 
nobles^ merchants, and moneylenders, almost monopolized literacy; with 
Byzantine texts or models before them, they gave Russia letters and laws, 
religion and art. T hrough their labors the RifS^kayd Russian Right 

or Law, first formulaccd under Yaroslav^ rccei^'ed emendation and definitive 
codification (r. 1160). 1 he Russian Church was given full jurisdiedon over 
religion and the clergy^ marriage, morals^ and \^ills; and she had unchecked 
authority over the slaves and other personnel i>n her extensive properties. 
Her efforts moderately raised the legal status of the slave in Russia, but the 
traffic in slaves continued, and reached its height in the twelfth cenniry.^ 

That same century^ sa^v the decline and fall of the Kievan realm. I he feu¬ 
dal anarchy of the \\*est had its rival in the tribal and princely aitwirchy of 
the East, Between 1054 and 11^4 there were eighty-three civil \vtts in Rus- 
ria, forty-sLx invasions of Russia^ sixteen wars by Russian states upon non^ 
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Rus^kn peoples, and 593 princes dlspacing rhe rhrone of sixty-ft^ur princi- 
palides.^ In 1113 the Impoverish men t of the Kievan population by war, high 
inrerest charges, exploitation, snd unetnployiTient aroused revolutionary 
rioting; the infuriated populace attacked and plundered the homes of the 
employers and ntontylcndcrs. and occupied the offices of the government 
for a mnment^s masterv. The municipal assembly invited Prince Monomakh 

of Pereyaslavl to become Grand Prince of Kiev. He came reluctantly, and 

- 

pla.’cd a role like Solon’s in ihc Athens of 594 u.c. Me lowered the rare of 
jiiteresi on loans, restricted chc self-sale of bankrupt debtors into slavery, 
limited the authoritj’ of employers over employees, and by these und other 
measures—denounced as confiscatory by the rich and as inadequate by the 
poor—averted revolution and reorganized peace.'* He labored to end the 
feuds and wars of the princes, and to give Russia political unity; but the task 
was too great for his m'clvc years of rule. 

After his death the strife of princes and classes was resumed, Mcanwliile 
tlie continued possession of the lower Dniester, Dnieper, and Don by alien 
tribes, and the growth of Italian commerce at Constantinople, in the lilack 
Sea, and in the ports of SvTia, diverted to jMediterranean channels much of 
the trade that formerly had passed from Islam and liw/anriunt up the rivers 
of Russia to the Raltic states. I'he .vealth of Kiev declined, and its martial 
means or spirit failed. As early as 109^ its barbarian neighbors began 10 raid 
its hinterland and suburbs, plundering monasteries and selling captured peas¬ 
ants as slaves. Population ebbed from Kiev as a danger spot, and man power 
further fell. In 1169 the army of Andrey Bogolyubski sacked Kiev so thor¬ 
oughly, and enslaved so many thousands of its inhabitants, that for three cen¬ 
turies the ''mother of Russian cities" aJmust dropped out of history. The 
seizure of Constantinople and its trade hy A^cnerians and Franks in j 104, and 
the Mongol invasions of i ’19-40, completed the ruin of Kiev, 

In the second half of the twelfth century' ttie leadership of Russia passed 
from the “Little Russians" of the Ukraine to rhe rguglicr, hardier “Grent 
Russians” of the region around Moscow and along the upper A'oljia. 
Founded in 1156, .Moscow w.is in this age a small village sen-ing Suzdalia 
(which ran northeast from Moscow) as a frontier post on the route from 
the cities of Vladimir and Suzdal to Kiev, Andrey' liogolyubski ( 1 1 ^7-74) 
fought to make his principality of Suzdalia supreme over all Russia; but he 
died by the hand of an assassin while campaigning to bring Novgorod, like 
Kiev, under his sw'ay. 

The city' of Novgortjd w.is situated in ni}rthwestern Russia, on both sides 
of the Volkhov, near the exit of that river from J.ake Ilmen. .As the Volkhcv 
emptied into Lake Ladoga in the north, and other rivers left Lake Ilmen to 
the south and west, and the Baltic, via Lake Ladoga, was neither too close 
for safety nor too far for trade, Novgorod developed a vigorous internal 
and foreign commerce, and became the eastern pivot of the I laiuicatic 
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League. It trailed rhrough the Dnieper with Kiev and Byzantium, and 
through the Volga with Islam, It almost monopolbfcd the traffic in Russian 
furs, for its cirntrol reached from Pskov in the u'cst to the Arctic on the 
north, and almost to the L'mis on the east. After 119^ the vigorous merchant- 
aristocrats of Novgorod dominated the assembly that ruled the principality 
through its elected prince, 'fhe oity-srate Wiisa free republic, and called itself 
“i\ Iy Lord Novgorod the Great.” If a prince proved unsatisfactory, the bur¬ 
gesses would “make a reverence and show him the way to leave” town; if he 
resisted they clapped him into jail. When Sviatopolk, Grand Prince of Kiev, 
wished to force his son upon them as prince (loi 5), the No^-gorodians said, 
“Send him here if he has a spare head.” But the republic \vas not a democ¬ 
racy j the w orkers and small traders had no voice in the govermnent, and 
could influence policy only by repeated revolts. 

Novgorod reached its zenith under Prince Alexander Nevsky (123S-63). 
Pope Gregory IX, anxious to win Rus.sia fnuti Creek to Latin Cliristiauity, 
preached a crusade against Novgorod; a Sw'edish army appeared on the 
Neva; Alexander defeated it near the present Leningrad (1240), and won his 
surname from the river. 1 lis victory made lilm too great for a republic, and 
won him exile; but when the Germans took up the crusade, captured Pskov, 
and advanced to within seventeen miles of No^'gor(^d, the frightened assem¬ 
bly begged Ale.xandcr to return. He came, rccapturetl Pskov', and defeated 
the Livonian Knights on the ice of Lake Peipus {1141). In hjs last years he 
had the huiniljarion of leading his people under the Mongol yoke. 

For the Alongolsentered Russia in overwhelming force. They came from 
Turkestan through the Caucasus, crushed a CicorgiLin army there, and pil¬ 
laged the Crimea. I'hc Cumans, who had for centuries warred against Kiev, 
begged for Russian aid. s.'iying, “Today they hai e seized our land, tomorrow 
they will take yours.” '‘Some Russian princes saw the point, and Jed several 
divisions to join the Cuman defense. The .Mongols sent envoys to propose a 
Rus'sian alliance against the Cumans; the Russians killed the envoys. In a bat¬ 
tle on the banks of the Kalka River, near the Sea of Azov, the .Mongols de¬ 
feated the Russtari-Cutnan army, cap lured several Russian leaders by trcaclt- 
cr)', bound them, and covered them with a pinrfonn on which the .Mongol 
chieftains ate a victory banquet wliile tlicit aristocratic prisoner died of suf¬ 
focation (liij). 

The .Mongols retired to Mongolia, and busied themselves w ith the con¬ 
quest of China, while the Russian princes resumed their fraternal wars. In 
1137 the -Mongols returned under Batu, a great-nephew of Jenghiz Khan; 
they were 500,000 strung, and nearly all mounted; they eamc around the 
northern end of the Caspkm, put the A’^otga Bulgars to the sword, and de¬ 
stroyed Bolgar. their capital. Batu sent a message to the Prince of Ryazan: 
“If you want peace, give us the tenth of your goods”; he answered, “When 
we are dead j ou may have the whole.” Ryazan asked the principalities for 
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help; they refused it; it fought bravelytand lost the wholcof its goods»The ir¬ 
resistible .Mongols sacked and razed all the towns of Ryazan, sw'epr into Suz- 
dalia, routed its anny, burned Moscow, and besieged A'^ladiniir, The nobles 
had themselves tonsured, and hid in the cathedral as monks; they died when 
the cathedral and all tite city u'ere given to the flames. Suzdal, Rostov, and a 
multitude of villages in the princijxility were bunted to the ground (11 j8). 
The Mongols moved on toward Novgorod; turned back by thick forests 
and swollen streams, they ravaged Chernigov and Peieyaslavl, and reached 
Kiev. They sent envoys asldng for surrender; the Kievans killed the envoys. 
The Mongols cro&scd the Dnieper, tivcrrodc a weak resistance, sacked the 
cit>% and killed many thousands; when Gio\'anni de Piano Cirpini saw Kiev 
six years later, he described it as a town of 200 cottages, and the surrounding 
terrain as dotted with skulls. The Russian upper and tiiiddle classes had neVer 
darcit to arm the peasants or the city pcipulace; when the .Mongols came the 
people were helpless to defend thcmsch'es, and were massacred or enslaved at 
the convenience of the conquerors. 

The Mongols advanced into Central Europe, won and lost battles, re¬ 
turned through Russia ravaging, and on a branch of the ^^olga builr a ciw, 
Sarai, as the capital of an independent community knosvu as the Golden 
Horde. Thence Baru and his successors kept mosr of Russia under domina¬ 
tion for 240 years. The Russian princes were allowed to hold their lands, but 
on condition of annual tribute—and an occasional virit of homage over great 
distances—to the khan of the Horde, or even to the Great Khan in .Mongolian 
Karakorum. The tribute was collected by the princes as a head tax that fell 
with cruel equality upon rich and poor, and those who could not pa\' U'cre 
sold as slaves. The princes resigned the nisei ves to Mongo) mastery, for it pro¬ 
tected them from social revolt. They joined the Mongols in attacking otlier 
peoples, even Russian principalities. .Many Russians married Mongols, and 
certain features of .Mongolian physiognomy and character may have entered 
the Russian stock.Some Russians adopted Mongol waj'S of speech and 
dress. Made a dependency of an Asiatic power, Russia was largely severed 
from European civilization. The absolutism of the khan united with that of 
the By/antinc emperors to beget the “Autocrat of All the Russias” in later 
.Muscovy. 

Recognizing that they could not keep Rusria quiet by force alone, the 
Mongol chieftains made peace wirli the Russian Church, protected her pos¬ 
sessions and personnel, exempted them from taxation, and punished sacrilege 
with death. Grateful or compelled, the Church recommended Russian sub¬ 
mission to the Mongol masters, and publicly prayed fcir their safeev'.’^ To 
find security amid alarms, thousands of Russians became monks; gifts were 
showered upon religious organizations, and the Russian Church became im¬ 
mensely rich amid the general poverrv- A spirit of suhmissiveness was de¬ 
veloped in the people, and opened a road to centuries of despotism. Never- 
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thelcss \i was Russia^ bending under the Alongol whir]\\'indt that stood as a 
vast moat and trench prorecting most tsf Europe from Asiaric conquest. All 
tJic fury of that human temjicst sj^erit icsclf upon the Slavs—Russians, Bo 
hemiam, Moravians* Poles—and the Magyars; A\^esrcrn Europe trembled, but 
was hardly touched, Perhaj^ the rest of Europe could go forth toward po¬ 
litical and mental freedom, toward wealthy, luxury, and art, because for over 
two centuries Russia reinalned beaten, humbled, stagnarir* and poor. 


IV* THE BALKL^X FLUX 

At an alien dl^tauce the Balkans are a mountainous mess of political inmbilitv 
and intrigue, of picturesque subtlety and commercial craft, of ^ assassinations, 
and pogroms. But to the native Bulgar, Rumaubu, Hungarian, or Yugoslav hts 
nation is the product of a thousand years* struggle to win independence from 
encompassing empires, to maintain a unique and colorful culture, to express the 
national character unhindered in architecture, dress, poetty^ music, and song. 

For j 6& years Bulgaria^ once so po^vcrful under Krum and Simeon, remained 
subject to B\^zantiuTn. In 1186 the discontent of the Bulgar and VHach (Walb- 
chian) population found expression in tivo brothers, John and Peter Asen, who 
possessed that mixture of shrewdness and courage which the simation and their 
countr>Tnen required. Summoning the people of Tmovo to the chttrch of St* 
Demetrius, they persuaded them that the saint had left Greek Salonika to make 
Tmovo his home, and that under his banner Bulgaria could regain libertv. They 
succeeded, and amiably divided the new empire bemcen theni+ John ruling at 
Tmovo, Peter at Preslav^ The greatest monarch of their line, and in all Bulgarian 
liLsrory, was John Asen It (i218-41). riot only absorbed Thrace, Macedoniit, 
Epirus, and Albania; he governed with such justice that even his Greek subjects 
loved him; he pleased the popes xiith allegiance and monastic foundations; he 
supported commerce, litetarure, and art with enlighccncd la^vs and patronage; he 
made Tmovo one of the best adorned cities of Europe,, and raised Bulgaria, in 
civilistarion and culture, to a level with most of the nations of his time. His suc¬ 
cessors did not inherit his wisdom; Mongol invasions disordered and weakened 
the state (1192-5), and in the fourteenth century it succumbed first to Serbia and 
then to the Turks. 

In j J5y the Zhupao (Chieftain) Srepheii Nemanya brought the various Serb 
clans and districts under one rule, and in effect founded the Serb kingdom, which 
his dynasty governed for 200 vears* TBs son Sava served the nation as archbishop 
and statesman, and became one of its rnost revered saints. The countiy was stiil 
poor, and even the royal palaces were of wood; it had a flourishing port, Ragusa 
(now Dtihrofflil;). but this was an independent cir\--srate, which in 1211 beeatue 
a l^cnctian protectorate. During dicse centuries Serbian art, Byzantine in origin, 
achieved a si vie and excellence of its own. In the monasterj' church of St Pante* 
leJmon at Nerez (r. 1164) the murals reveal a dramatic realism unusual in Bs^zan- 
fine painting, and anticipate by a century some inethods of treatment once 
thought original to Duccio and "Giotto. Amid these and other Serbian murak of 
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the t^i'elfth or thirtecnrli century appear royal portraits individualizeJ hc^ ond 
any known Bt^antinc precedent,Medie^'al Serbia was inoi ing toward a high 
civilization when heresy and persecution destroved the national nnitv that miglit 
have W'ithiitood the Turkish advance. Bosnia, too, after its medieval zenith under 
the Ban (King) Kuhn (1180-1104), was weakened bv religious disputes; and in 
1154 it fell subject to Hungary'. 

After the death of Stephen t (lojS) Hungarv was dbturbed bv pagan .Mag\'ar 
revolts against the Catholic kings, and by the efforts of Henry 111 to antics Hun’ 
gary' to Germany. Andrew I deftitcd Henry; and when the Emperor 1 Tenry IV 
rcncw'cd rhe attempt King Gcza I frustrated it by giving Hungary to Pope 
Gregory VII and receiving ir back as a papal fief {1076). During the twelfth cen¬ 
tury rivals for the kingship nurtured feudalism bv brge grants of land to nobles 
in return forsuppoir; and in iiii the nobility- was strong enough to draw from 
Andrew' II a “Golden Bull'* remarkably like the Magna Carta that King John of 
England had signed in 1115. It denied the heritabi[it\' of feudal fiefs, but promised 
to summon a diet every' year, to imprison no noble with nut a trial before the 
“count palatine" (i.e., a count of tlie imperial palace), and to lety no rases upon 
noble or ecclesiastical estates. This roval edict, named from its golden ease or 
seal, constituted for seven centuries a charter of liberty' for the Hungarian aris¬ 
tocracy, and enfeebled the Hungarian nionarcby precisely at a time when the 
Mongols were preparing for Europe imc of the greatest crises in its history. 

We may judge the cstent of the Mongol reach and grasp W'hcn we note that in 
1235 Ogadai, the Great Khan, sent out three armics-against Korea, China, and 
Europe, The third army, under Batn, crossed the Volga in 1237. 300,000 strong— 
no undisciplined horde but a force rigorously trained, ably led, and equipped not 
only with powerful siege engines but w-itJi novel firearms whose use the -Mongols 
had learned from the Chinese. In three years these warriors bid waste nearly all 
southern Russia. Then Batu, as if unable to conceive of defeat, divided them into 
two aniiies; one marched into Poland, took Cracow and l.ublin, crossed the 
Oder, and defeated the Germans at IJegnitz ([241); the other, under Batu. sur¬ 
mounted rlic Carpathians, invaded Hungary', met the united forces of Hungarv 
and -Austria at .Mohi. and so nvert\ helmed them that medieval chroniclers, never 
modcrire with figures, c,srini3tcd the Christian dead at ioo,qoo, and the Emperor 
Frederick II reckoned the Hungarian casualties as “almost the whole milttart' 
force of the kingdom.” Here, by the ine.voral]lc irony of history, defeated and 
victors were of one bhmd; the fallen noTnlity' of Hungary were descendants of 
rhe .Mongol .Magy-ars who had ravaged the land three centuries before. Batu tnok 
Pcsth and Esztergom (t 241). while a body of Mongols crossed the Danube and 
pursued the Hungarian King Bela IV’' to the Adriatic shore, burning and destroy¬ 
ing wildly on the ss■ay^ Frederick II vainly' called upon Europe to uni re acaiiist 
the menace of conquest by .Asia; Innocent IV vainly tried to w'oo the Mongols to 
Christianity and peace. AYhat saved Christianity and Europe w-as simply the death 
t*f Ogadai, and the return of Batu to Karakorum to participate in the election 
of a new khan. Never in histoiy had there been so extensive a devastation-from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Adriatic and the Baltic Seas. 

Bela IV returned to ruined Pcsth, repeoplcd it with Germans, moved his capi- 
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tal the Danube to Buds (1:47), ?-nd slowly restored his coancry^s shartered 

economy. A newborn nobilirc organized again the great rafichcs and farms on 
which scnHIc hertfcnien and rilicrs produced food for the nation. German miners 
moved down from the Erz Gebirge, and extracted the deli ores of Transylvania- 
Life and imniiers were still rude, tools were primitive* houses were u attled huts. 
Amid the confusion of races and Eongucs, across the hostile divisions of classes 
and creeds, men sought their daU\' liread and gain^ and restored that economic 
continuiry whicii is the soil of civil izatiqii. 


V. THE BORDBIl. STATES 

As, in a limitless universe, any ptJint itia}' be lalven as center, so, in the pageant 
of civilizations and scares, each nation^ like each soul, interprets the drama of his¬ 
tory or life in terms of its own role and character- North cif the Balkans lay an¬ 
other medley of peoplcs“BoIicinians, Poles, Lithuanians^ Livonians, f^tnns^ and 
each, wirh Jife-giviii^ pride, hung the world upon 113 own national hiscor^^ 

In tile earlier Middle Ages the Finns, distant relatives of the Magyars and die 
Huns, di^^ek alon^ the upper \"o]ga and Oka* By the eighth century" they had 
migrated into [he hardy 4 scenic land known to on aiders as t inland, and to Finri$ 
as Suomi, the Lmd of Manfh* Their raids upon the Scandinavian cnasts induced 
the Swedish King Eric IX to conquer them in r 1 >7* At Uppsala Eric left a bishop 
with them as a germ of civilization; the Finns killed Bishop I Jcnry^ and then made 
him their patron siiint. With quiet heroism they cleared the forests, drained the 
marshes, clianncicd their 0,000 lakes " gathered furs, and fought the snow. 

South of the Gulf of Finland the same a.v-and spadework was accuTHplidied by 
trihes akin to the Finns-Borussions (Prussians), F4itJK (Estonians), f-iv:; (Livo¬ 
nians), Litva (Lithuanians), and Latvians or Lem* Tlicy hunted, fishctl kept 
bees, tilled the soil, and left letters and arts to the less vigiirous pnsteritj^ for whom 
thev‘ t(jilcd. AH but the Estonians reuiained pagan dll the twelfth cencurj\ when 
the'Germans brought Christianiev and civilization to them with fire and sword* 
Finding that Christianity was being used by the Gennans as a nic^ of infiltra¬ 
tion and doiiiinaiEoii. the Livonians killed the mi^ionaries, plunged into the Dvina 
CO wa-sl\ off the stain of baptism, and nrtumed to their native godi. Innocent 111 
preached a crusade against them; Bishop Albert entered the Dvina with ewenn^- 
three mcn-of-war, huik Biga as his capital* and subjecred Livonia to German 
rule (I zoi )* "Fwo rclif^ious-milirar\" fjrdcns the Livonian Knights and the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights, completed the conquest of the Baltic states tor GcrmanVi carved 
out vast holdings for chcniselvcs, converted the natives to Christiani^% and re¬ 
duced them to serfdomHeartened by this success, the Teutonic Knights ad¬ 
vanced into Russia, hoping to w'in at least its western provinces for Germany and 
Larin Qiriscianity; but they were defeated on Lake Peipus (1^4^) in one of the 
innumerable decisive battles of history^ 

Around these Baltic scact^s surged an ocean of Shva- One group called itself 
Polanie^^^people of the ftclds*^-and tllkd the valleys of the Waxrhe and the 
Oder; another, the Alazuni, dwelt along die Vistula; a third, the Poniorzanie (^'by 
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the se:i”)t gave its name to Pomerania. In 963 the Polish prince .Micszko 1 , to avoid 
conquest hv Gcmwiy, confided Poland to the protection of the popesj thence¬ 
forth Poland^ tiiming its back upon the scini-Bjv^ntine Slavdom of riic Fiist, cast 
in Its lot with western Europe and Roman Chrisrianitj". Mieszko's son Tk>lcslav T 
(99^-ioij) conquered Pomeninia, annexed Breslau and Cracow, and made him¬ 
self the first King of Poland. Boleslav Ml (1102-39) divided the kingdom among 
hh four sortS’ the monarchv was weakened; the aristDcracy parceled the land into 
feudal prindpalities;^ and Poland fluctuated bettveen freedom and subjection to 
Germanv or Bohemia. In 1141 the Mongol avalanche came down upon the land, 
took Cracow, the capital, and leveled ir to the ground. As tlie Asiatic flood re¬ 
ceded a wave of German immigration .swept into western Poland, leaving there 
a Strong admixture of German language, law% and blood. At the same rime (i ^46) 
Boleslav V vvclcomed Jews fleeing from pogroms in Germany, and encouraged 
them to develop conimercc and finance. In 1310 King Wenceslas 11 of Bohemia 
was elected King of Poland^ and united the two nations under one ctov^ti. 

Bohemia and Moravia had been retried by Slavs in the fifth and sLvth centuHcs. 
In d2 3 a Slavic chieftain, Samo, freed Bohemia from the Avars, and established a 
monarchy that died with him in 60 . Charlemagne invaded the land in 805, and 
for an unknown period tkihemia and Moravia were parts of the Carolingian Em¬ 
pire. In 894 the Pretnysl family broughtboth lands under their enduring dynasty: 
but tlic Magyars ruled Moravia for half a cencur^^ (907-57), and in 928 Henrv I 
made Boheniia subject to Gcmianv. Duke Wcnceslas I {9:8-35) brought pros- 
periu’^ Co Bohemia despice this intermittent depe^denc\^ He had been given a 
thoroughly Christian uphringing by hb mother, Sr. Ludmilla: ^nd he did not 
cease to be a Chrisisan v^iien he became a rukn He fed and clothed the poor, pro- 
cceced orphans and widows, gave hospitaliiy co strangers, and bought freedom 
for slaves, His brother tried co assassinate him as lacking the vices dcsimble in a 
king: Wencesla'S struck him down with his own hand, and forgave him; hut other 
members of the conspiracy murdered che King on his way to Mass on September 
15, 955* The day is annually celebrated as the feast of Mknceslas, Bohemians 
tutelary saint* 

Warlike dukes succeeded him. From cheir stracegic castle and capital at Prague, 
Boleslav I <939^7) and M (967-99) and BratisIavT (1037-55) c&nquercd Mora- 
vhL, Silesia, and Poland; buc Ilenr)' 111 forced Bratisiav to evacuate Poland and 
resume the pymcnc of tribure to Germany. Ottokar I (1197-1:30) freed Bohe¬ 
mia, and became its first king. Ottokar ll ( 1253-78) subjected Austria, Stvria, and 
Cirinthia- Eager to develop industry' and 3 middle class as countcrweicfhts to a 
rebellious nobility, Otrokar II encouraged Gentian immigration, until nearly all 
the towns of Bohemia and AI on via were predominantly German.^^ The silver 
mines of Kutna Hors became the ground of Bohemia's prospcritv\ and the goal 
of her many invaders. In 1174 Germany declared war against OrTokar; hb nobles 
refused to support him; he surrendered his conquests, and kept hb throne only as 
a German fief* But w hen the Emperor Rudolf of Hapsburg interfered in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of Bohemia, Ottokar rabed a new aniiy and fought the Germans at 
Diimkruc; again deserted hy the nobles, he plunged into the thickest ranks of the 
enemy and died in desperate cnmbaiL 
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W'enccslas It (1:78-1505) won peace by renewed vassalage, and laboriously 
restored order and prosperitj'. With his death die Pkmyslid dynasty came to an 
end after a rule of 51x1 years. The Bohemians, the iMoravLans, and the Poles were 
the only survivots of the Stav migration that had once filled eastern Gemiaav to 
the Elbe- and rhej’ were now subjeot to the German power. 


VJ. GERMANY 

The victor in the hisroric contest over lay investiture n'as the aristocracy 
of Gennany—the dukes, lords, bishops, and abbots, who, after the defeat of 
Henr\* IV, controlled a weakened monarchy, and developed a centrifugal 
feudalLsnv that in the thirteenth century deposed Germany from the leader¬ 
ship of Europe, 

Henry (1 lob-t 1:5), having overthroum his father, continued his 
father’s struggle against barons and popes. When Paschal 11 refused to crown 
him emperor except on surrender of the right to lay Investiture, he impris¬ 
oned Pope and cardinak. U'hen he died the nobility ovenhrew the principle 
of hereditary^ monarchy, ended rhe Franconian dynasty, and made Lochalr 
111 of Saxony king. Thirteen years later Conrad HI of Swabia began the 
Mohenstaufen dynasty, the most powerful line of kings in German historj', 
Duke Henry of Bavaria rejected the electors’ choice, and was supported 
by his uncle ^Velf, or Guelfj now flared up that strife between “Guelf” and 
“Ghibelline" which was to have so many forms and issues in the ru'clfth and 
thirteenth centuries,* The I lohenstaufcn army besieged the Bavarian rebels 
in rlic town and fortress of \^'elnsbergi there, says an old tradition, the rival 
cries “Hi ^^'clf!’* and “Hi ^Vcibling!” established the names of the tt-arring 
groups'; and there (says a pretty legend), when the victorious Swabians ac¬ 
cepted the surrender of the town on the understanding that rhe women alone 
were to be spared, and were to be allou ed to depart wath whatever they 
could carry, the sturdy housewives marched forth with their husbands on 
their backs.^ A truce was called in 114:, when Conrad went on crusadc; but 
Conrad failed and returned in disgrace. The House of Hohenstaufen seemed 
stamped with disgrace when its first outstanding figure reached the throne, 
Friedrich (“Lord of Peace”) or Frederick I (j iji-go) was thirty when 
chosen king. He -ivas nor imposing—a small, fair-skinned man with yellow 
hair, and a red beard that won him in Italy rhe name of Barbarossa. But his 
head -was clear and his will was strong; liis life tvas spent in labors for the 
state; and though he suffered many defeats, he brought Germany again to 
the leadership of the Christian world. Carrying in his veins the blotxl of both 
tfie Hohenstaufens and the W'elfs, he proclaimed a Lam/frieJ, or Peace 

* "GhibeJIinc” was a variant of yt'aiblingen, a villapE DWiicd by the H^ThetisiAufens. TIis 
fan] took iu namc^^High Staufen'’—Ifnfti i mrotinHiii ci'Sitlc and village in Sw abia. 
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of the Lnncl, conciliated his enemies, quieted his friends, and sternly sup¬ 
pressed fetids. disorder, and crime. His conrenijytraries described him as gen¬ 
ial, and ever ready with a \t'inning smile; but he was n “terror to evildoers," 
and the barbarism of his penal laws advanced cit'ilizarion in Gerniany. His 
private life was justly praised for decency; ho\vcver, he divorced his first 
wife on grounds of consanguinity, and married the heiress of the count of 
burgundy, winning a kingdom whth hut bride. 

.\nxious for papal coronation as emperor, he promised Pope Eugenius HI 
aid against tlic rebellious Romans and rhe troublcsontc Normans in return 
for rhe imperial ointment. Arrived at Xcpi, near Rome, rhe proud young 
king met the new pontiff, T ladriivn l^^ and omitted the customary' rite by 
which the secular ruler held the ptjpe’s bridle and stirrup and helped him to 
dismount. Hadrian reached the ground unaided, and refused Frederick the 
“kiss of peace," and the crown of empire, until the traditional ritual should 
be performed. For two days the aides of Pope and King disputed the point, 
hanging empire on protocol; Frederick yielded; the Pope retired and made a 
second entry' on horseback; Frederick held rhe papal bridle and stirrup, and 
thereafter spoke of the Holy Roman Empire in the hope that the world 
would consider the emperor, as well as the fwpc, the vicegerent of God. 

His imperial tirle made him also King of Lombardy. No Genmm ruler 
since Henry IV had taken this title literally; but Frederick now sent to each 
of the northern Italian cities a podcsta to govern it in his name. Some cities 
accepted, some rejected, these alien masters. Loving order more than liberty, 
and perhaps anxious to control the Italian outlets of German trade w'ith the 
East, Frederick set out in 1158 to subdue the rebellious towns, which loved 
liberty more than (irdcr. He summoned to his court at Roncaglia the learned 
legists u'ho were reviving Roman law at bologna; he was pleased to learn 
from them that by that law the emperor held absolute authority o\-cr all parts 
of the Empire, owned all property' in it, and might modify or abrogate pri¬ 
vate rights whenever he thought it desirable for the state. Pope .Alexander 111 , 
fearing for tlie temporal rights of the papacy, and citing the donations of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, repudiated these claims, and, wlicn Frederick in¬ 
sisted on them,exconmiunicated him (1160). iTie cries of Guelf and Ghibcl- 
line now passed into Italy to denote respccti\'ely the supporters of the Pope 
and those of the Emperor. For rwn years Frederick besieged obdurarc .Milan; 
capturing it at last he burned ir to the ground (11 <Si) , .Angered by tliis rnth- 
lessncss, and galled by the exactions of the Gcmian podcstas, \'^crona, Vi¬ 
cenza, Padua, Treviso, Ferrara, Alantua, Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, Pia¬ 
cenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, and .Milan formed the Lfimbard League 
(I i6y). At Legnano, in 11 j 6 , the troops of rhe League defeated Fretieriek’s 
Gemian army, and forced him to a six years’ truce. A yc;vr later t’mperor and 
«*erc reconciled; and at Constance Freilerick signed (1183) a trttity 
restoring self-government to the Italian cities. These In return recognized 
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I he fornial suzerain n»’ of the I-jiipirc and magnanimously agreed to provision 
Frederick and his retinue on his visits to Lombardy, 

Defeated in Italy, Frederick triumphed cvcn’wherc else. Me successfully 
asserted the impcrbl authority' over Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary. Me re¬ 
asserted over the German clergy, in practice if nf*t in tt'ords, all the rights of 
appointment that 1 Icnty- [\’ had claimed, and won the support of that clerg}'’ 
even against the ptipcs,^' Germany, glad to woo him from Italy, basked in 
the splendor of his power, and gloried in the knightly pageantry* of his coro¬ 
nations, his marriages, and his festivals. In 1189 the old Emperor led iooaxjo 
men on the Third Crusade, perhaps hoping to unite East and West in a 
Roman Empire restored icj its ancient scO|)C. A year later he was drowned in 
Glicia, 

Like Charlemagne he bad drunk too deeply of the Roman tradition; he 
had exhausted himself in the effort to revive a dead past. Admirers of mon¬ 
archy iiioiimcd his defeats as victories forcliaos; de votees of tienuicracy cele¬ 
brate them as stages in the development of freedom, W'ithin the limits of his 
vision he tvas justified; Cierniany anti Italy were sinkitig into a licenrlous dis¬ 
order; only a strong imperial aiithorit\^ c<ii)ld pur an end to feudal feuds and 
municipal wars; order liad to pave the way before a rational liberty could 
gr((w. In the later weakness of Germany, lo\'ing legends formed about F red- 
erick I; what the thirteenth century ijiiagincd of his grandson was in time 
applied to Barbarossa: he was not really dead, he «'as only sleeping in the 
Kyffhauser Mountain in I’huringia; liis long beard could lie seen growing 
throiigli the marble that co\*ered hiin; some day he would wake up, shrug the 
earth from his shoulders, and make Germany again orderly and strong. 
W'licn Bismarck forged a united German)- a proud pctiplesan- in him Barba- 
ross;i risen triumphantly from the ttjiiib.™ 

Henry ^'1 (1190-7) almost rcalS/-cd his father's dream. In 1194, with the 
help of Genoa and Pisa, he coiitpcretl southern Ital)' and Sicily from the 
Normans; all Italy bur the Papal States submiEted to him; Provence. Dau- 
phine, Bur^ndy, Alsace, Lorraine, Switzcrlaiul, Htilland, Germany. Aus¬ 
tria, Bohemia, .Moravia, and Poland were united under I lenry’s rule; Eng¬ 
land acknowledged itself his vassal; rlic Almohad .Moors of Africa sent him 
tribute; Antioch, Cilicia, and Cyprus asked m be included in the Empire. 
Henr\' cv'cd France and Spain with unsated appietlte, and planned to conquer 
Bv'Zanttum. The first detachments ol his army had already embarked for the 
East when I lcnr>’, aged thirty-three, succumbed to dysenter\' in Sicily. 

He Jiad made no provision for so ignominious a revenge by the climate of 
his conquest. Mis only son was a lad of three; a decade of disorder ensued 
while would-be emperors fought for the throne. AVhen I rcderick II came of 
age the war of euipirc and papac}- was resumed; it was fought in Italy by a 
Gcnii.aii-Nornian monarch become Italian, and will lie better viewed from 
rhe Italian scene. Another generation of turmoil followed the death of Fred- 
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crick [] (1150)“that berrentose, fchreckHche Zeit {ScliUlcr culled it), that 
“masrcrlcss, frightful age” in \vhich the electoral prince:: sold the throne of 
Germany to any weakling who would leave them free to consolidate their 
independent power. When the chaos cleared the Hohensraufen dynastj' had 
ended; and m 1273 Rudolf of I lapsburg, making Vienna his capital, began a 
new line of kings. To win the imperial crown Rudolf signed in 1279 a decla¬ 
ration recognising the complete subordination of the royal to the papal 
power, and renouncing all claints to southern Italy and Sicily, Rudolf never 
became emperor; but his courage, devotion, and energy restored order and 
prosperiej'^ to Germany, and firmly established a dynasty that ruled Austria 
and Hungary till 1918. 

Henry VH (ijo8-ij) made a final effort to unite Gemnmy and Italy. 
With scant support from the nobles of Germany, and a small following of 
Walloon knights, he crossed the Alps (1310), and was welcomed by many 
Lombard cities tired of class war and internrban strife, and anxious to throw 
off the political authority of the Church. Dante hailed the invader with a 
treatise On Monarchy boldly proclaiming the freedom of the secular from 
the spiritual power, and appealed to Henrv' to save Italy from papal domina¬ 
tion. But the Florentine Guclfs won the upper hand, the turbulent cities 
withdrew their support, and Henry, surrounded with enemies, died of the 
malarial fever with which Italy now and then repays her importunate lovers. 

l umed back in the south by natural barriers of topography, race, and 
speech, Germany found outlet and recompense In the east. German and 
Dutch migration, conquest, and colonization reclaimed three fifths of Ger¬ 
many from the Slavs; fertile Germ arts expanded along the Danube into Hun¬ 
gary and Rumania; German merchants organized fairs and outlets at Frank¬ 
fort on the Oder, Breslau, Prague, Cracow, Danzig. Riga, Dorpat, and Reval, 
and trading centers everywhere from the North Sea and the Baltic to the 
Aljis and the Black Sea. The conquest was brutal, the results were an im¬ 
mense advance in the economic and cultural life of the border. 


.Meanwhile the absorption of the emperors in Italian affaiiis, the recurrent 
need of enlisting or rewarding the support of lords and knights with grants 
of land or power, and the weakening of the German monarchy by papal op 
position and Lombard revolts, had left the nobility free to engross the coun¬ 
tryside and reduce the peasantry to serfdom; and feudalism triumphed in 
thirrcenth-century Germany at the very rime when it wassiiccuinhing to the 
royal piwcr in France. The bishops, whom the earlier emperors had favored 
as a foil to the barons, had become a second nobility, as rich, powerful and 
independent as the secular lords. By 1263 seven nobles—the archbishops of 
.Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, the dukes of ba-xony and Bavaria, the count pak- 
tine, and the margrave of Brandenburg—had been entrusTcd by the feudality 
with the authority to choose the king; and these electors hedged in the 
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powers of the ruler, usurped royal prerogati\'es, and seized crown lands. 
They might have acted as a cenrral govemnaenr and given the nation unity; 
ihev'^ did not; between clccrions they went their several ways. No German 
nation existed yet; there were only Saxons, Swabians, Bavarians, Franks-. * - 
There was as yet no national parhamenr, but only tcriitorial diets, Lmdtagei, 
a Reichstag, or Diet of the Commonwealth, established in 1147, languished 
feebly in the Intcircgnum, and acquired prominence only in 1538* A corps 
of ndnisteriales-sath or freedmen appointed by the king—provided a loose 
bureaucracy and condnuiiy of government. No one capital centered the 
country’s loyalty and interest; no one sj'stcm of laws governed the realm. 
Despite the efforts of Barbarossa to impose Ronmi law upon all Germany, 
each region kept its own customs and code. In us5 laws of the Saxons 
nxrc formulated in the SachsempiegeK or Saxon Mirror; in 1^75 the 
Schisabertspiegei codified the laws and customs of Swabia. These codes as* 
serred the ancient ri^hc of the people to choose their king, and of the peasants 
to keep their freedom and ihelr land; serfdom and slavery, said the Sachseti- 
spiegei, are cimtrarv to nature and the will of God, and owe their origin to 
force or fraud.-’ But serfdom grew. 

The age of the Hohenstaufens (1138-1254) was the greatest age of Gcr- 
many before Bismarck, The manners of the people were still crude, their 
laM's chaotic, their morals half Christian, half pagan, and their Chrbtianity 
half a cover for territorial robbery. Their wealth and comforts could not 
compare, citj’' for citj', with those of Flanders or Italy, But their peasantry' 
was industrious and fertile, their merchants enterprising and adventurous, 
their aristocracy the most cultured and powerful in Turope, their kings 
the secular heads of the Western world, ruling a realm from the Rhine to die 
Vistula, from the Rhone to the Balkans, ftom the Baltic to the Danube, from 
the North Sea to Sicily. Our of a virile commercial life a hundred cidcs had 
taken form; many of them had charters of seif-government; decade by dec¬ 
ade they grew In wealth and ait, until in the Renaissance they would be the 
pride and glory of Germany, and be mourned In our day as a beauty that has 
passed from the earth. 


Vll. SaAXDIXAlT.V 

.\ftcr a century of happy obscurit)' Denmark re-entered world history 
w ith Waldcmar I (1157-82). Helped by his minister .^bsalon. Archbishop 
of Lund, he organized a strong government, cleared his seas of pirates, and 
enriched Denmark by protecting and encouraging trade. In 1167 Absalon 
founded Copenhagen as a “maket haven”-Kjoebenhavn. Waldcmar II 
(1201—41) replied to German agression by conquering Holstein, FTam- 
burg, and Germany northeast of the Elbe. “For the honor of the Blessed V ir- 
gin” he undertook three “crusades" against the Baltic Slavs, captured north- 
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em Estonia, anJ founded Reval. In one of these campaigns he was attacked 
in his camp, and escaped death, "vve arc told, partly by his on'n ^'alor, partly 
through the timely descent, from heaven, of a red banner bearing a white 
cross; this DijriJiehrog^ or Dane’s Cloth, became thereafter the battle standard 
of the Danes. In 11:3 he was taken prisoner by Count Henry of Scliwerin, 
and was released, after two and a half years, only on his surrendering to the 
Gemtans all his Germanic and Slav conquests except Riigen. He devoted 
the remainder of his remarkable life to internal reforms and the codification 
of Danish law. At his death Denmark was double its present area, included 
sourhem Sweden, and had a population equal to ciiat of Svt edcn (300,000) 
and Nortt'sy (100,000) combined. The power of the kings declined after 
W’aldemar II, and in 1181 the nobles secured from Eric Gtippinga cliarter 
recognizing their assembly, the Danekof, as a national parliament. 

Only the imaginative empathy of a great novelist could make us visualize 
the achievement of Scandinavia in these early centuries—the heroic conquest, 
day by day, foot by foot, of a difficult and dangerous peninsula. Life was still 
primitive; hunting and fishing, as well sls agriculture, were primary sources 
of sustenance; vast forests had to be cleared, wild animals hatl to be brought 
under control, waters had to he channeled to productive courses, harbors 
had to be built, men had to harden themselves ro cope with a nature that 
seemed to resent the intrusion of man. Cistercian monks played a noble role 
in this agelong war, cutting timber, tilling the soil, and teaching the peasants 
improved methods of agriculture. One of the many heroes of the war was 
Earl Birger, who ser\'ed Swetlen as prime mini-ster from ) 14S to 1 i6(i, abol¬ 
ished serfdom, established the reign of law, founded Stockholm (t, Jijj), 
and inaugurated the Folkung dynasn' (12 jo-i j( 5 j) by putting his son Wal- 
demar on the throne. Bergen grew rich as the outlet of Norway’s trade, and 
\Tsbv, on the island of Gotland, became the center of contact between Swe¬ 
den and the Hanseatic League. Excellenr churches were built, cathedral and 
monastic schools multiplied, poets strummed their lays; and Iceland, far of? 
in the Arctic mists, bcc.imc in the rliirtecnth century the most active literary 
center in the Scandinavian work!. 

vni. ENG I, AND 

1. \Villia7fj the Conqueror 

William the Conqueror ruled England with a masterly mixture of force, 
legality, piety, subtlety, and fraud. Elevated to the throne by a cowed Witan, 
he swore to observe existing English law. Some thanes in the west and nonh 
cook advantage of his absence in Normandy to trj- revolt (1067); he re¬ 
turned, and passed like a dame of revenge through the land, and “harried 
the north” with such judicious killing and destruction of homes, bams, crops, 
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iind cartic thar fior[licni l'.iigbnd did nor fully recover nil the nineteenth 
century."^ 1 le distributed the choicest lands of die kingdom in great estates 
among hts Xoniun aides; am! encouraged these to budd castles as fortresses 
of defense against a hostile population.* lie kept large tracts as crown lands- 
one parcel, thirt)' miles long, was set aside as a royal hunting p^ese^^’c; all 
houses, churches, and schools therein were leveled to the ground to clear the 
way for horses and hounds; and any man who slew 2 hart or hind in this Xc%v 
Fore-St was to lose his eves.'* 

So uos founded the new nobilit)' of I'ngland, wliosc progeny still bear, 
now and then, French names; and the feudal ism that before had been rela¬ 
tively \t‘eak covercil the land, and reduced most of the conquered people tf» 
serfdom. All the soil belonged to the king; bur Englishmen who could show 
that they had not resisted the Conquest were allowed to repurchase their 
lands from the state. Fo list and know his spoils, William sent agents in 1085 
to record the ownership, coitdirion, and contents of every parcel of land in 
England; and **sti narrowly did he commission them,” says the old Chronicle, 
“that there was not a yard of land, nay... not even an ox, nor a cow, nor a 
swine, that svas not set down in his writ,” ** 1 lie result was the Domesday 
Book, ominously so named as the final “doom’' or judgment in all dispute.^ of 
realty. To as.sure himself military suppirt, and limit the (>owcr of his great 
vassals, \Mlliani summoned all important landowners of England—60,000 of 
them—to a concourse at Salisbury (loSd), and made every man pledge his 
paramount fealty to the king. It was a wise prceautii»n against the individual- 
btic feudalism that was at that time dismembering France. 

One must expect a strong government after a conquest. William set up or 
deposed knights and earls, bishops and archbishops and abliors; he. did not 
hcsitiirc to jail great lords, and t<» assert liis right over ecclesiastical appoinr- 
ments against the same powerful Gregory- \ 11 who wjis in these years bring- 
ing the Ejuperor llcnry to Canossa. 1 o prevent fires he ordered a curfew 
—Ic.. a covering or extinction of hearth fires, and therefore in winter retire¬ 
ment to bed—by' eight P.M. for the people of l:,ngland,*' To finance his 
spreading government and conquests he bid heavy taxes upon all sale.s, im- 
piirts, cxp>rts, and the use of bridges and roads; he restored the Daiicgcld, 
which I'd ward the Confessor had abolished; and when he learned that some 
F.ng}lshmen, to dude his fingers, had placed their money in monastic vaults, 
he had all monastcrie.s searched and all such hoards removed to his own treas- 
ury-". His royal court readily accepted bribes, and honestly recorded them in 
the public register.** It was frankly- a government of conquerors resolved 
that the profits of their enterprise should he commensurate with its risks. 


* Rubin Hood, fsniuus in legend but obscure in bision", m*y luivc been sme of the .\ngIo- 

whu cufitinu-cd far ptef 3 Pol tUTV ,a gp-pfrillj rcststajipc Againsi xhc T^ormjip cont;|UG 
Tlip KnclbiJi ppcar cclebraicd Ills u sn tinbca^cn tubd who lived in Siherw ood Forest, 

ackfiPH-kdi^Ed iiu Xomian law, robbed tht lordsT hdpt^d the and wof^hiped ihc saints 
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The Norman clergy shared in the victory. The able and pliant Lanfranc 
was brought in from (iien and was made Archbishop of Cantcrbmy^ and 
first minister to the King. He found the Anglo-Saxon clergy addicted to 
hunting, dicing, and marriage,'*’ ai^d replaced them with Norman priests, 
bishops, and abbots; he drew up a new monasric constitution, the Customs 
of Canterbury, and raised the mcutal and moral level of the English clergj% 
Probably at his suggestion Williatn decreed the separation of ecclesiastical 
from secular courts, ordered all spiritual matters to be submitted to the canon 
law of the Church, and pledged the scare to enforce the penalties fixed by 
ecclesiastical tribunals. Tithes were levied ujwn the people for the support of 
the Church. But ^^■illia^l required that no papal bull or letter should be given 
currency or force in England wirhout his approval, and that no papal legate 
should enter England without the royal consent. The national assembly of 
the bishops of England, which had been part of the Witan, was hereafter to 
be a distinct body, and its decrees were to have no s'alidity except when 
confirmed by the King,*” 

Like most great men, William found it easier to rule a kingdom than his 
family. The last eleven years of hLs life were clouded by quarrels with his 
Queen Matilda. His son Robert demanded full authority in Normandy'; de¬ 
nied this, be rebelled; William foughr him indecisively, and made peace by 
promising to bequeath the duchy to Robetr. The King grew so stout that he 
could hardly mount a horse. He warred with Philip 1 of France over 
boundaries; when he tarried at Rouen, almost immovable with corpulence, 
Philip jested (it si-as said) that the King of England was “lying in,” and 
there would be a grand display of candles at Itis churching. ill lam swore 
that he would indeed light many candles. He ordered his anny ro burn down 
.Manres and all Its neighborhood, and to destroy all crops and fruits; and it 
was done. Riding happily amid tlic ruins; AA’illbm ti'as thrown against the 
iron pommel of hLs saddle by a stumble of his horse. I le w'as carried to the 
priory of St. Gervase near Rouen. He confessed his sln.s in grtHS, and made 
his will; distributed bis treasure penitently among the poor and to the 
Church, and provided for the rebuilding of Alantcs. All his sons except 
Henr\' deserted his deathbed to fight for the succession; his officers and .serv¬ 
ants fled with what &|>oil5 they could take. A rustic vassal bore his remains to 
the Abbayc aux Hommes at Caen (1087). The coffin made for him proved 
too small for his corpse; when the attendants tried to force the enormoits 
bulk into the narrow spee the body burst, and filled the church with a royal 
stench.*’ 

The results of the Norman Conquest were limitless. A new people and 
class were imposed upon the Danes who had displaced the Anglo-Saxons 
who had conquered the Roman Britons who had mastered the Celts...; ;ind 
centuries would elapse before the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic elements would 
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reaivscrt thcm>selves in Brifish blood and speech. The Noroians were akin to 
rlie bur in the cenrurj^ since RolJo they had become Frenchmen; and 

VI ith their coming [he cosroms and speech of official England beeanie for 
three centuries Frtnclu Feudaiism was Impurted from France into England 
with its trappings^ chivalry^ heraldry, and v^ocabular^'. Serfdom was more 
deeply and mercilessly imposed than ever in England before.^ The Jewish 
moneylenders who came in with William gave a new stimulus to English 
trade and indubtrJ^ The closer connection with the Continent brought to 
England many Ideas In literature and art; Norman architecture achieved its 
greatest triumphs in Britain. The new nobility brought new tnanners^ fresli 
vitalir\% a better organiTatlon of agricnloire; and the Norman lords and 
bishops improved the adminktration of the state. The governntenc was cen- 
tralixcd* Though it v^as tlirough despotism, the country was unified; life and 
property u crc made more secure., and England entered upon a long period 
of inten>al peace. She was never successfully invaded again^ 


2 . Thmms a Becket 

It is an adage in England that between two strong kings a weak king inter¬ 
venes; but there is no limit to the number of intermediate middlings. After 
the Conquerors death Ids eldest son Robert received Normandy as a separate 
kingdom* A younger sotii William Rufus (the Red^ 1087-1100), was 
crow ned King of Imgland on promising good behavior to his anointer and 
mluister Ltnfranc. I ic ruled as a tyrant till 1093, fell sick, prondsed good be¬ 
havior, recovered, and ruled as a tyrant till he n as shot to death, while hunt¬ 
ing, by an unknown hand. The saintly Anselm, who succeeded Lanfranc as 
Archbishop of CanrerburVt u^ithstood him patientl)% and \^'as sent bach to 
F ranee. 

A third son of tlic Conqueror, I lenry I ( 1 100—35), Anselm. 1 he 

preIatc-pliilost^phcr demanded an end to the royal election of bishops; Henry 
refused; after a tedious quarrel it was agreed that English bishops and abbots 
were to be chosen by cathedral chapters or the monks in the presence of the 
king, and should do homage to him for their feudal psKessions and powers. 
Henry loved money and bated waste; he taxed heavily bur govented provi¬ 
dently and justly: he kept England in order and at peace, except that wnth 
one battle—at Tinchebrai in 1106—he restored Normandy to the British 
crown, Ik bade the nobles "Restrain themselves in dealing with the wives. 
Sons; and daughters of their nicn”;^^ he himself had many illegitimarc sons 
and daughters b)' various mistresscs+^'^ but he had tlie grace and wisdom to 
marrj^ Alaud, scion of both the Scottish and pre-Nonnan English kings, 
thereby bringing old royal blood into the new royal line. 

In his last days Henry made the barons and bishop swear fealtj'' to his 
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daughter Matilda and lier young son. the future Flenry IL Bur on the King's 
death Stephen of griindson of the Conqueror^ seized the throne, and 
England suffered fourteen years of death and taxes in a civil war marked by 
the most horrible cruelties.’" .\JeanAv hile Menry 11 grew up, married Eleanor 
of Aquitaine and her duch\rt invaded England, forced Stephen to recogni?:c 
him as heir to the throne, and. on Stephen's deatht became king {1154); so 
ended the Norman, and began the Plantagencr, dynast^^.* I lenrv was a man 
of strong temper, eager ambition, and proud intcllccrt half inclined to athe¬ 
ism.’^ Noniiiially master of a realm rhat reached from Scotland to the P\Te- 
nces, including half of France, he founil himself apjxirently helpless in a 
feudal society where the great lorJx, armed with mercenaries and forrificd in 
castles, had pulverized the state into baronies. AVlrh awe&i>me energx^ the 
youthful king gathered money' men. fought and subdued one lord after 
another, destroyed the feudal castles, and esrablished order, security, iiisricc, 
and peace, ^Vith a masterly economy of cost and force he brought under 
English rule an Ireland conquercyl and despoiled by Welsh buccaneers. But 
thisstrontt man. one of the greatest kings in l .ngland's hLstorv\ was shattered 
and humbled by encountering in Thomas a Becker a will as InBcxiblc as his 
own, and in religion a power then mightier than anv state. 

Thomas was iKsrn in London about i tiS. of middle-class Norman par¬ 
entage. I lis prccocli^us brilliance of mind caught the eve of Theobald, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury', who sent him to Bologna and Auxerre to studv civil 
and canon law. Returning tt) England he entered orders, and soon rose to be 
Archdeacon of Canterbury^. But, like so many churchmen fif thfisc centuries, 
he was a man of affairs rather than a clerg^unan^ his interest aitd skill lay m 
administration and diplomacy- and he sfrowed such ability in these fickis that 
ar the age of rhirry-seven he was made secretary of ,statc. Fora time he and 
Henry accorded well; the handsome chancellor shared the inrimacy^ and 
knightlv' sports. alm<>st the wealth and power, of the King, t Us table was the 
lUfiST sumptuous in England; and his charity to the pittir u lis equaled ti)' his 
hospitLilirv to his friend.s. In war he led in person jooknighos. fought single 
combats, planned campaigns. \\Tcn he was sent on a mission to Paris his 
luxurious equipage of eight chariotSt forty horses, and zoo attendanTs 
alarmed the French, who wondered hoyv rich must he the king of so opulent 
a minister 

[n j t6i he was appointed .Arcithishop of Ontc^bu^v^ As if by some magic 
incantation, he now changed his ways abruptly and thortiughly. He gave up 
his stately palace, his my a I raiiiicnt, his noble friends, t !c sent in his resigna¬ 
tion as cliancdlor. T ic put on coarse garbt wore a hairebth next to his skin^ 
lived on vegetables, grains, and water, and every- night v.'ashed the feet of 
thirteen begsrars. I fe l>ccanie no\^' an unyielding tlefender of all the rights. 


■ Geuffrey nf Aniw, fnihtr i>f Hcniy 11, 114111 ivom 1 sprig iphfftJ) of ihe brouni plane 
(Fr, in hes hat. 
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privileges, ^nd reitifKjr^liries of the Church. AitiOEg tht^se rights was the ex- 
eriipdon of the clergy from trial by civil courts. Henn% who aspired to 
spread his rule over all classes^ raged to find that crimes by the clergy often 
went unpunished by ecclesiastical conns. Assemblying the knight and 
bishops of England at Clarendon ( i t 64) ^ he persuaded them to sign the Con- 
sririirions of Clarendon, which ended niany clerical inimuniriesj but BecUct 
refused to put his archicpiscopal scat upon the documents. Ilenry^ promul¬ 
gated the new Jaws nevenhcless* and suininoiied rlie ailing prelate to trial at 
the royal court, Becket came, and quietly withstood his own bishops, w^ho 
joined in declaring him guilty of feudal disobedience to his suzerain the King. 
1 he court ordered his arrest; he announced that he w^ould appeal the case to 
the PopC; and in hi$archiepiscnpal robcs+ which none dared touch, he walked 
unharmed from the room. That evening he fed a great number of the poor 
in his London home. During the night he fled in disguise, by devious routes, 
to the Channel; crossed the turbulent srrak in a frail v^csscL and foimd haven 
in a monastery at St, Oincr in the realm of the king of France. I le submitred 
his resignation as archbishop to Pope .Alexander Hh who defended his snind, 
reinv ested him wirh his seen, but sent him for a time to liv^c as a simple Cister¬ 
cian monk in the abbey of Pontigny, 

T lenry banished fn>m England all of BcckctV retatives, of any age or sc.v. 
When Henry e“imc to Normandy Thomas left his cclk and from a pulpit at 
\^e/,clay pronounced excommunication upon tlKJse English clergymen who 
upheld the Gmsticiiitions of Clarendon (1166). Henrv' threatened to con¬ 
fiscate the propertv' of all priories, in Englandn, Korniandj% Anjou^ and Aqui¬ 
taine, affiliared with the abbev^ of Pontigny if its abbot conrinue4.l to harbor 
Becket; the frightened abbot begged Thninos to leave, and rhe ailing rebel 
liv^'cd for a time on alms in a dingy ion at Sens. Alexander III, prodded by 
LouLs VU of France, commanded I Icnry to restore the Archbishop to his see 
or face an interdict of all religious sc;r\^ices in the rerrirorics under JCnglish 
rulcj lenrv yielded. I le came to .Avrancfies* met Becker, promised to remedy 
all his complaincs, and held the Archbishop's stirrup as rhe trinmphanr prel¬ 
ate mounted to rerum to England (1169). Back in Canterbury^ Thomas re¬ 
peated Ills excomniunicarion of the bishops who had opposed him. Some of 
these went to [ lenn^ in Noniiand)-^ and roused him to fury with perhap ex- 
aggerated accounts of HecketN behavior *A\'hai:!” exclaimed Henry, '\shall 
a man who has eaten my bread . ^, insult the King and all rhe kingdom, and 
not one of the bxv servants whom I nnnrrsh ar my table does me right for 
such an affrontr” Four knights vviio heard him went to I ■ ngland, apprently 
without the knrnvlcdge of the King. On December 50, 1170, they tound die 
Archbishop at rhe altar iif the cathedral in Caiuerbury; and there they ciit 
him down widi their swords. 

All Christendom rose in horror against 1 [enr)% branding him with a spon¬ 
taneous and universal cxcomnuinicarion. After secluding himself in his chant- 
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bers and refusing food for three days, the King issued orders for the appre¬ 
hension of the assassins, sent emissaries to the Pope to declare his innocence, 
and promised to perform any penance that Alexander might require. He re¬ 
scinded the Constitutions of Clarendon, anti restored all the previous rights 
and property of the Church in his realm, Mcajivvhilc tlic people canonKcd 
Becker, and proclaimed that many miracles were worked at Ills tomb; the 
Church officially pronounced him a saint (1172); and soon thousands were 
making pilgrimage to his shrine. Finally Henry, too. came to Canterbury as 
a penitent pilgrim; all the last three miles he walked with bare and bleeding 
feet on the flint)" road; he prostrated himself before the tomb of his dead foe, 
begged the monks to scourge him, and submitced to their blow'S. 1 lis strong 
will broke tinder the weight of general obloquy and mounting troubles in 
his realm. His wufc Eleanor, banished and imprisoned by the adulterous King, 
plotted with her sons to depose him. His eldest son Hciir\' Jed feudal rebel¬ 
lions against him in 1173 and j iSj, and died in revolt. In 1169 his sons Rich¬ 
ard and John, Impatiently awaiting his death, allied themselves with Philip 
Augustus of France in «'ar upon their fatlier. Driven from Lc Mans, he de¬ 
nounced the God svho had taken from him this tou'u of his birth and love; 
and dying at Chinon (1189), be cursed with his last breath the sons who had 
betrayed him, and the life that had given him pou'cr and glorv, riches and 
niLstres.scs, enemies, contumelv, treacheries, and defeat. , 

He had not quite failed. He hud surrendered to Becket dead ivhat lie had 
refused to Becket living; ycr in that bitter dispute it was Flcnrv’s contention 
that won the accolade of time: from reign to reign, after him, the secular 
couns spread their jurisdiction over clerical, as ivcb as lay, subjects of the 
klng,’^ He liberated English law' from feudal and ccdcsiasTical limitations, 
and set it upon the path of development that has made it one of the suprciuc 
legal achievements since imperial Rome. Like his great-grandfather the Con¬ 
queror he strengthened and unified the government of England by reducing 
TO discipline and order a rebellious and anarchic nobility. There he succeeded 
too well: the central government became strong to the verge of irresponsible 
and incalculable despotis-m; and the next round in the historic alternation 
between order and liberty belonged to the aristocracy and freedom. 


3 , Magna Carta 

Richard 1 the I,ion-Heaned succeeded u'iihour challenge to his father's 
throne. Son of the adventurous, impulsive, irrepressible Eleanor, he full owed 
in her sreps rather than in those of the somber and competent Henry. Bom 
in Oxford in 1157, he was delegated by his mother to administer her domin¬ 
ions in Aquitaine. There he imbibed the skeptical culture of Provence, the 
“gay science” of the troubademrs, and was never afterward an Englishman. 
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He Joved adventure and song more chan poliries and adniinistrarion; he 
crowded a century of romanee into hk fom=^-r\v'^o years* and ga^x to the 
poets of his rime the compluncnt of imkarion as well m the encou rage men t 
of patronage^ The first hvx months of his reign were spenr in gathering funds 
for a crusade; he appropriated for the purpose the full treasun^ left by Henry 
11; he removed thousands of officials, and reappointed them for a oonsidera-^ 
cion; he sold charters of freedom to cities that could pay, ^d acknowledged 
Scotland's independence for 15,000 ntinks-nor that he loved money less, but 
adventure more* Within half a year of his accesiion he was off to Palestine* 
He cared as little for his own safetA-^ as for others' rights; he taxed his realm 
to the utnjost, and squandered revenue in luxur>% feasting^ and display; but 
he galloped through the final docade of the nvelfch centurv^ with such bra¬ 
vado and braverj^ that his fcllosv poets ranked him above Alexander^ Arthur^ 
and Charlemagne. 

He fought and laved Saladin, failed and swore Eo conquer him, turned 
homeward, and was captured on the wav (i jgi) by Duke Leopold of Aus¬ 
tria, whom he had offended in Asia. Early in 1195 Leopold surrendered him 
to the Emperor Hemn^ who held a grudge against Henry It and Richard; 
despite the la w, generally reco^i^cd in Europe, against rhe detention of a 
Crusader, Henrv' VI kept the King of England prisoner in a castle at Diim- 
stein on the Danube, and demanded for him from England a ransom of 
150,000 marks (|i 5,000*000)—double the whole annual revenue of the Brit¬ 
ish croum. In the meantime Richard s brother John tried to seize the throne; 
resisted, he fled to France* and joined Philip Augtisrus in atEncking England, 
Philip, violarinjj a pledge of peace, attacked and seized English possessions In 
France, and offered great bribes to t Icnrj' VI to keep Richard prisoner* 
Richard fretted in comfortable durance, and %\Tote an excellent ballad ^ 
appealing TO his countrv^ for ransom. ITrough this turtuoil Eleanor governed 
successfully as regent, with the wise counsel of her justidar Ilubcrt W'attcr, 
Archbishop of Canterburv; but they found it hard to raise the ransom. Finally 
released (j 194), Richard hurried to England^ levied raxes and troops, and 
led an army across the Channel to avenge himself and Britain against Philip. 
Tradition holds that he refused the sacrart^ents for years lest Jie be required 
to forgive his faithless enemy- He recovered all the terricor}' that P}\ilip had 
captured, and resigned himself to a peace that allowed Philip to live. In the 
interlude he quarreled with a a- assn 1 1 Adhcmar, X^iscoiinr of Limoges, who 
had found a cache of gold on hk land. Adhemar offered Richard a part, Rich¬ 
ard demanded all* and besieged him. An arrow from Adhemar’s castle struck 
the King, and Richard Cocut de Lion died in his forty-third year in a dispute 
over a mess of gold. 

His brother John (1199-1^16)* succeeded him after some opposition and 


* ^^kk^d^lcd Jjiclibnd bccuuae. uiilikt his elder broihcre, hr had naz received from his 
firher any appon^ge cjii the Concinenr. 
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clistnjijt; and Archblshnp Walter made Iimi swear a toronatjon oath that his 
throne was held by the etecrlim of the nation (i.c,, the nobles and prelates) 
and the grace of tJod. liut John, having been false to his father, his brother, 
and his wife, was nor sorely hampered hy one more vow. Like Henry tl and 
Richard 1 be gave lirtle evidence of religious belief. It was said that he had 
never taken the Lucharisr since coining of age, not even on his coronation 
day.*® The monks charged him with atheism, and told hoAv. having caught a 
far stag, he had remarked; “How plump and «'cll fed is this animal! and yet, 
I dare swear, he never heard Mass”—AvhJch the monks resented as an allusion 
to their corpulence."' 1 le was a man of much intellect and little scruple; an 
excellent administrator; “no great friend to the clergy,” and therefore, said 
Hollnshed. a bit maligned by monastic dironiclcrs;^^ not always in the 
wrong, bur often alienating men by his sharp temper and wit, his scandalous 
humor, his proud absolutism, and the tax exactions to which he felt driven in 
defending Ckmtinenral England against Philip Augustus. 

In 1199 John secured |Termisslon from Pope Innocent HI to divorce Isaliel 
of Gloucester on grounds of consanguinity', and soon thereafter he married 
Isabella of Anffoul£rnc, despite her hetrothai to the count of Lusignan. The 
nobilitA' of both countries took offense, and the count appealed to Philip for 
redress. .About the same time the barons of Anjou. Toumine, Poitou, and 
Blaine protested ro Philip that John wasopprcismg their provinces. By feudal 
fealties going back to the cession of Normandy to Rollo, the territorial lortls 
of France, even in provinces owned by' Tnglantl, acknowledged the French 
king as their feudal suzerain; and by feudal law John, as Duke of Normandy', 
was vassal to the king of France. Philip summoned his royal vassal to come 
rn Paris and defend himself against divers charges and appeals, John refused. 
iTic French feudal court declared his possessions in France forfeited, and 
awarded Normandy. Anjou, and Poitou to Arthur, Count of Brittany, a 
ffrandson of I lenrv H- Arthur laid claim to the throne of England, raised an 
armv, and lie.sicgcd at Mlraheau Queen Tlcanor, who, though eighty, led a 
force in defense of her unruK' son. John rescued her, captured Arthur, and 
apparently ordered liis death. Philip invaded Normandy. John was t<ni busy 
honcvmofmine at Rouen to lead his troops; they were defeated; John fled to 
F.neland; and Normandy, iMaiiie, An jou, and Touraine passed to the French 
crown. 

Pope Innoccnr III, at odds with Philip, had done what he could ro help 
John; John noAv ijuarreled with Innocent. On the death of Hubert Walter 
(1205) the King persuaded the older monks of Canterbury to elect John de 
Gray'. Bishop of Norwich, to the vacant see. A group of younger niionks 
chose Reginald, their sub prior, as archbishop. The rwal candidates hurried 
to Rome, seeking papal confirmation; Innocent rejected them both, and ap 
pointed to the see Stephen Langton, an English prelate who for the past 
tw'cnty'-fivc years had lived in Paris, and was now a professor of theology' in 
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the universitj' there. jn\m prt>rc5ted that Langcon had no preparation for the 
office of primate of England, a position involving pniitica! a 5 well as ecclesia^ 
rical futicrions. Ignoring John’^ demurrers. Innocent, at ^^irerbo in Italy, 
consecrated Stephen archbishop of Canterbury (1207). John defied Langton 
to set foot on English soil; threatened to bum the cloisters over the heads t>f 
the rebellious Canterbury monks; and swore *^hy the teeth of God^' that if the 
Pope laid an Interdicr on England he ould banish every Cacholic clergjmian 
from the land* and would put out the eyes and cur off the nt>se of some of 
them for good measure. The interdict %vas pronounced ( rioB); all religious 
sendees of the clergy in England were suspended except baptism and extreme 
tuiction; churches were closed by the clerg\% church bells uxre silenced^ 
and the dead were buried in unconsecrated grtiiind. John confiscated all 
episcopal or monastic properties, and gave them to laymen. Innocent ex¬ 
communicated the King; John ignored the decree^ and waged successful 
campaigns in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. I'he people trembled under the 
interdicr, but the nobles acquiesced ii^ the spoliation of Church property' as 
transiently diverting the royal appetite from their own wealth. 

Proud of his apparent victory, John offended many by hk excesses. I le 
neglected his second wife to beget illegitimate cluldrcn ufum carele^ mis¬ 
tresses; jailed jew^s to nulk their m.oney from them; allow'cd some inisprisoncd 
prelates to die of hardships; alienated nobles by adding insults to taxes; and 
strictly enforced the unpopular forestry laws. In rajj Innocent used his last 
resort; he ptonuilgated a decree of deposition against the F.nghsh Kingt re¬ 
leased J oil ns subjects from their oath of allegiance, and declared the King s 
possessions to be n<nv the lawful spoil of w'hoever could wTcst them froni his 
sacrilcgicms hands. Philip Augustus accepted the invitation, assembled an im¬ 
pressive army, and marched to the Clianncl cf>ast. Jcilm prepared to resist 
invasion; but now he discovered that the nobles w oukl not support him in a 
w^ar againi^T a Pope amictl with physical as well as spiritual force. Furious 
against them, and seeing the imminence of defeat, he struck a bargain wirh 
Pandulf, the papal legate: if Innocent w'ould withdraw his decrees of excont- 
munication, interdict, and deposltton* and would change from foe to friend, 
John pledged himself to return all confiscated ecclesiastical property, and to 
submit his crowm and his kingdom to the Pope in feudal %'assalagc. It w^as so 
agreed; John surrendered all England to the Pope, and received it hack, after 
five days, as a papal ticf subject to perpetual tribute and fealty" (i z t 3 ) p 

John embarked for Poitou to atTack Philip, and commanded the barons of 
England to follow him w ich arms and men. They refu,sed. The victory of 
PhHip at Bnuvines deprived John of German and other allies to w'hom he had 
looke<l for aid against an expanding b ranee. I le returned to England to face 
an embittered aristocracy. The nobles resented his inordimte taxation for 
disastrous Wars, his violations of precedent and law, hk bartering of England 
for Innocent's forgiveness and support. To force the issue^ John required of 
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them A scutage-a nwney payment in lieu of military service. They sent him 
instead a dcp'uration demanding a return to the laws of Henry I, which had 
protected the rights of the nobles and llniitcd the powers of the king. Receiv¬ 
ing no satisfactory' answer, the nobles collected their armed forces at Seam- 
ford; and wltilc John dallied at Oxford they sent emissaries to London, who 
won the support of the commune and the court. At R.iinnyiTiede on the 
Thames, near \Viiidsor, the forces of the aristocracy encamped opposite the 
few supporters of the King, lire re John made his second great surrender, 
and signed (1^15) Magna Carta, the most famous document in English 
history. 

John, liy the grace of God King of England ... to his archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, carls, barons... and all his faithful subjects, greeting. 
Kno\^ ve that we ... have by this our present Charter confirmed, for 
us and our heirs forever: 

1. That the Church of England shall be free, and have her whole 
rights and liberties inviolable.. . . 

3. AVc grant to all the freemen of oiir 'kingdom, for us and for our 
heirs forever, all the below-written liberties- 

13. No scutage or aid shall be imposed ... unless by the general 
council of our kingdom.. .. 

14. For holding the general council concerning the assessment of 
aids and scutage . .. we shall cause to be sununoned the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, earls, and greater baroas of the realm* . . . and all 
others who hold of us in chief.... 

15. We will not in fumre grant to anyone that he may take aid of 

his ovu'n free [non-slave] tenants, except to ransom his body, and to 
make his eldest son a knight, and once to marry his eldest daughter; 
and for this diere shall be only a reasonable aid- 

17. Common pleas shall not follow our court, but shall be held in 
some fixed place- 

jfi. Nothing henceforth shall be given or taken for a writ of inqui¬ 
sition ,.. but it shall be granted freely [i-e., no man shall be long im¬ 
prisoned without trial].,.. 

39. No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised [dispos¬ 
sessed], or outlawed, or banished, nr In any w'ay destroyed ... unless 
by the lawful judgment of his pecix [his equsls in rank], or by the 
law of the land. 

40. We will sell to no man, we will not deny to any nian, either 
justice or right. 

41. All merchants shill have safe and secure conduct to go nut of, 

and to come into. England, and to stay there, and to pass as well by 
land as by w'ltcr, for buying or selling... without any unjust tolls- 

do. AH the aforesaid customs and liberties,.. all people of our king- 


• Tht fiv« group! lie» lumEil becam* U»r tlw How of Lords, 
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dom, as well ficrgj' as bky, shaU obscr\'c, as far as they are concerned, 
towards their dependents, .., 

Given under our hand, in the presence of witnesses, in the meadow 
called Runnyiiiede, the i5ih day of June, in the 17 th year of our 
reign**® 

The Great Charter deserv es its fame as the foundation of the liberties today 
enjoyed by the English-speaking world. It was indeed limited; it defined the 
rights of the nobles and the clcrg>' far more than of the whole people; no 
arrangements were made to implement the pious gesture of Article €0; the 
Charter was a victorv for feudalism rather than for democracy. But jt defined 
and safeguarded basic rights; it established habeas corpus and trial by jury; 
it gav'e to an incipient Parliament a power of the purse that w'ould later arm 
the nation against tyranny; it transfoniied absolute into limited and constitu¬ 
tional monarchy. 

John, however, had no idea that he had immortalized himself by surrender¬ 
ing his despotic powers or claims. He signed under duress; and on the morrow 
he^plotted to annul the Charter, He appealed to the Pope; and Innocent 111 , 
whose pjliev non' rccpiircd the support of England against France, came to 
the defense of his humiliated vassal by proclaiming the Charter void, and fttr- 
bidding John to obey, or the nobles to enforce, its terms. The barons ignored 
the decree. Innocent excommunicated them and the citizens of Lomlort and 
the Five Ports; bur Stephen Langron, who had led in formulating the Charter, 
refused to publish the edict. Papal legates in England suspended Langron, 
promulgated the decree, raised an army of mercenaries in Flanders and 
France, and with it ra vaged the English nobiliry with lire and siivord, plunder, 
murder, and rape. Apparenrly the nobles had no dependable public support; 
instead of resisting with their own feudal levies they invited Louis, son of the 
Erench King, to invade h-ngland, defend them, and take the F.nglish throne 
as his rcwa/d; had the plan succeeded, England might have become part of 
France* Papal legates forbade Louis to cross the Channel, and excommuni¬ 
cated him and all his followers when he persisted. Louis, arriving in London, 
received the homage and fealty of the barons. Everywhere oiitsidc of mer¬ 
cantile London John was victorious, and nterciless. Then, amid the energy 
and fury of his triumph, he was struck down by dysentery, made his way 
painfully to a monastery, died at Newark in the forty-ninth year of his age* 

A papal legate crowned John's six-year-old son as I lenry III {1216-72); 
a regency was fonned with the carl of Pembroke at its head; encouraged by 
this elevarion of one of their number, the nobles went over tu Henry, and 
sent Louis back to France. Henry grew into an artist-king, a connoisseur of 
beauty, the inspiration and fiitancier for the building of cstminster Abbey. 
He thought the Oiarrer a disintegrating force, and tried to abrogate it, but 
failed. He taxed the nobles within an inch of revolution, alwaj-: swearing that 
the latest levy would be the last* The popes needed money, too, and, with the 
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King’s consent, drew tithes from English parishes to support the wars of 
the papacy against Frederick [[. 1 he mcmDiA'' of these exactions prepLired 
the revolts of Wyciiffe and t lenn'' \’'in. 

Edward I (117 i-i J07) was less a scholar than Ills father, and more a king; 
ambitious, strong of will, tenacious in war. subtle in jmlicy, rich in stratagems 
and spoils, yet capable of nn)derarion and caution, and of farsecine purposes 
that made hLsreign one of the most successful in English history. I le rcorpn- 
ized the army, trained a large force of archers in the use of the longbow, and 
established a national miliria by ordering every able-bodied Englishman to 
possess, and learn the use of, arms; unwittingly, he created a milttaiA' basis for 
democracy. So strengthened, he conquered Wales, won and lost Scotland, 
refused to pay the tribute that John had promised the popes, and abolished 
the psipal suzerainty^ ot er England. Bur the greatest event of his reign was the 
development of Parliament, Pefh:ip without willing it, Edward btxame the 
central figure in England’s finest achievement—the reconciliation, in govern¬ 
ment and character, of liberty and lau'. 


4. T he Qroieth of the Latv 

It was in this perlffd—from the Xomian Conquest to Edward II—that rhe 
law and government of England took the forms which they maintained rill 
the nineteenth cenrury. Tlwough the sLiperimposition of Norman feudal 
upon .\ngIo-Sa,Xim local law. English law for the first rime became national- 
no longer the law of Essex or iMerda or the Danelaw, but “the law and custom 
of rhe realm”; we can hardly realize now what a legal revolution was implied 
when Ranulf deGlanvilIc (d. i lyu) used this phraseLender the stimulus of 
I knry II. and the guidance of his justiciar Gknville. English law and courts 
acquired such repute for expedition and ctjuity^ (tempered with corrujnion) 
that rival kJnp in Spain submit red their dispute to the royal court of Eng- 
knd,^^ Gknville may have been the author of a Treatise on La^s {Tractattts 
tieiesiififi) traditionally ascribed to him; in any case it is our oldest textbook 
of English law. Half a century* later (1 ijo~6) Henry dc Bracton achieved 
the first systematic digest In bis five-\'oIume classic Ofi the I^'wsimd Custotm 
of England (/><* legiinuet consnettiJiiiibas Angliae). 

The King’s rising need for ntotiey and troops forced tlic c.\pansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon Wirenagenior into the English Parliament, Impatient to raise 
more funds than the lords would vote him, Henry III summoned two knights 
from each county to join rhe liarons and prelates in the Great Council of 
1154. When Simon de Montfort, sun of a famous Atbigensian crusader, led a 
revolt of the nobles against Henry III in 1164. he tried to win the middle 
classes to his cause bv asking not only rw*o knights from each county, but 
also tu'O leading citizens from each borough or town, to join the barons in a 
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national assembly. The U}\vns \\'ere growing, the nierchanrs had money; ix 
worri’i while consulting these men if thev \^'ould pay as well as talk. Ed- 
war<i 1 profited from Simon s example. Caught in rhe toils of simultaneous 
wars with Scotland, Whales, and France, he was constrained to seek the sup¬ 
port and funds of all ranks. In J195 fie summoned the **Model Parlianientr' 
the first complete Parliament in English histnjy\ '^WTat touches all/' his writ 
summons read* **shouJd be approved b)' alb and * , . common danEji^rs 
should be met by measures agreed upon in common." So Edward invited 
r\ii'o burgesses “from everj^ borough, and leadinsf town” to attend the 
Great Council at W'csmiinster. These men \\'ere chf>sen by the more substan¬ 
tial citizens in each locaIit\'; no one dreamed of universal siifFrage in a society' 
where only a rninorin> could read. In the '\\fodel Parliament" itself the “coni- 
nions” did not at once h(jld et^ual powers nith the aristocracy. There xvas as 
yet no annual Parliament, meeting at its own will as the sole si:mrcc cjf law. 
Rut by 1295 the principle was accepted that no statute passed by Parliament 
could be abrogated except by Porliamenr; anti in 1 297 it wai; further agreed 
that no taxes were to be levied without Parliament's c<jnsent. Such w ere the 
modest beginnings from which grew the most democratic government in 
history. 

The clergj" only reluctantly attended this enlarged Parliament. The\^ sat 
apart, and refused to vote supplies except in their pro^^incial assemblies. Ec¬ 
clesiastical courts conrintied ro rrv' all cases involving canon law, and u]ost 
cases involving any its ember of the clergy. Clerics accused of felonies might 
be tried by secular authorities^ but those convicted of crimes short uf high 
trea!v£'>n w’cre. through "benefit of clcrgv^/" handed over to an ccclesiasticul 
court, which alone could punish them. Alorcover. most judges in secular 
tribunals We re ecclesiastics, for educati<m in law %vas largely confiticd xa the 
clergy. Under Edward [ the secular courts became more secular. \Chen the 
clergv" refused to join in voting supplies, Fd^x ard I. arguing that those who 
were protected by the state should share its burdens, directed his courts to 
hear no cause in which a churchman was plaintiff, but to try every suit in 
which a cleric was defendant.^® In furrher retaliation Ed ward Council 
of i 179, by the Statute of .Mortmain* fiirbade the grant iif lands to ecclesias¬ 
tical bodies wiihotir the roya! consent. 

Dcapite this divided jurisdiction. English law tlevcloped rapidly under 
Mllliam 1, Henry II. John, and I'xlward I. It was a thoroughly feudal law, and 
bore down heavily on the serf; crimes of freemen against serfs were usually 
amerced bv fines. 1 he law allowed women to ox^ ii. inherit^ or hei]ueath 
prf>perrv. make contracts, sue and be sued, and gave the wife a dower right 
of one tlnird in her husl>amrs real properly^ bur all the movable propeny^ that 
she brouirht toher riiarriagc, or act]uired during it^ belonged to her husband. 
Legally all lanil belonged to the king, and u^as held from him in fief. Nor¬ 
mally the whole estate of a feudal lord was bequeathed to the eldest son, not 
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only to keep the propert}' intact, but to protect the feudal suzerain from a 
divkion of vassal resporksibility in dues and war. Among the free peasantry no 
such rule of primogeniture obtained. 

In SO feudal a code the law of contract remained immature. An Assize of 
Measures {itgy} standardized weights, measures, and coins, and provided 
state supen^Ision of their use. Enlightened commercial legiskdou in England 
began with the Statute of jMerchants (t^Sj) and the .Merchants' Charter 
(C^r^iT mrreatoThf 1503)—two mote achievements of Edward Ts creative 
reign. 

Legal procedure slowly improved. To enforce the law's ever}^ ward liad a 
“w^atch," everv^ borough a constable, every shire a shire-reeve, or sheriff* All 
men were bound to raisca and cry^^ on perceiving a violation of thelasv, 
and to join In pursuing the off coder. Bail was admitted. It is a major credit to 
English law that torture was not used in e?famining suspects or witnesses. 
When Edward II w'os induced by Philip IV of France to arrest the English 
Templars, he could find nn evidence by w hich to convict them. Thereupon 
Pope Clement V, doubtless constrained by Philip, wTote to Edward: “V'c 
hear that you forbid torture as contrary to the ]a\vs of your land. Bur no state 
law can override canon law, our law% ITicrefore I command you at once to 
subn^it those men to torture.'' Edward yielded; but torture was nor again 
used in English legal procedure till the reign of “Bloody'* Mary (1553^). 

The Normans brought to England the old Frank system of inqiisshio, or 
judicial inquiry bv a jttratiX or swfim group of local citizens^ into the fiscal and 
legal affairs of a district. The Assize of Clarendon (c. 1166) developed this 
plan by f>emtiTTing litigants to submit the question of their veraclt^^ 
not to trial by combat but to “the country^”—inC., to a jury of nvclve knights 
chosen from the local citizcn^v^ in rhe presence of the court* by four knights 
named by the sheriff. This was the grand assize, or major sitting; in the peTt>'^ 
assize* or minor session for the trial of ordinary cases, the sheriff himself chose 
twelve freemen from the neighborhtxjd. Men shunned )urv service then as 
now, and had no notion that the systerri would be one of the foundations of 
democracy, Bv the end of the thirteenth century verdict by a jury had almost 
ever^wvherc in England replaced the old tests of barbarian law. 


5. The Enf^li^h Scejie 

England in J 300 was ninety per cent rural, with a hundred towns whose 
modem successors would rank them as villages, and one citv* London^ boasts 
ing of 40*000 population four times more than any other town in England^ 
hut far inferior in w^eakh or heautj' to Paris* Bruges, A'enice, or Milan, not to 
speak of Constantinople* Palermo* or Rome. 1 louses were of wood, two or 
three stories high, with gabled roofs; often the upper story projected beyond 
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the one bcneiith. Gry forbade emptying the end products of kitchen^ 
bedroom, or bach through rhe ^vindo^^^ but the tenants of upper stories often 
yielded to the ccmvcnience* Most of the slops from the houses found their 
way into the current of rain water that ran along the curbs, k was forbidden 
TO cast fccest permissible to empty urinals, into this gutter stream.The 
municipal council did what it could to improve sanitation—ordered citizens 
to clean the streets before their homes^ levied fines for negligence, and hired 
'Vakers^^ to gather garbage and filth and cart these to dung boats on the 
ITtamcs, Horses^ carrle, pigs^, and poultry were kept bv many citizens; but 
this was no gre:n evil, since there were many open spaces, and nearly every 
house had a garden. Here and there rose a structure of stone like the Temple 
Church, Westminster Abbey, or the Tower of London, which illiam the 
Corujueror had built to guard his capital and shelter distingtiishcd prisoners. 
Londoners were already proud of their soon Froissart would say that 
“they arc of more vveight than all the rest of England, for they are rhe most 
mighty in ViTalth and men^^; and the monk Thomas of Walsingham would 
describe them as all people almost the most proud, arrogant, and greedy, 
disbelieving in ancient customs, disbelieving in God." 

Through these centuries the amalgamation of Norman, Anglo-Saxon^ 
Danish, and Celtic stocks, speech, and produced the English nation, 
language, and character. As Normandy fell a^vay from England, the Norman 
families in Britain forgot Normandy and learned to love their new land, ITie 
mystic and poetic qualities of the Celt rcmainedH especially in the lower 
classes, but were tempered by Nonnan vigor and earthiness. Amid rhe strife 
of nations and classes, anti the blows of fanjine and plague, the resultant 
Briton could still make what Henry of Huntingdon (1084?—115^^) called 
Anglis plena for/r—Merry England—a nation of abounding cnergv\ rude 
jests, boisterous games, good fellow'ship, a love of dancing, minstrels)\ and 
ale. From those virile loins and generations would come the he:irt)r sensualiry 
of Chauccr^s pilgrims, and the magnificent bombast of the cultured swash¬ 
bucklers of the Elizabethan age. 


tx. iRF.LAND— SCOTLAND— w' ales: 1066-1318 

In the year 1154 Henry II became King of England, and an Englishman, 
Nicholas iircakspear, became Pope 1 ladriiin lY. A year later Henry sent John 
of Salisbuiy' to Rome with a subtle menage: Ireland was ui a state of political 
chaos, lirerarir'^ decline, moral debasement, religious independence and decay; 
would not die Pope permit Hemy^ to take possession of the individualistic isle 
and restore it to social order and papal obedience? If we may believe Giral Jus 
Cambrensis, the Pot>c agreed, and bv the bull Lirw*/(iMir£r granted Ireland to 
Henry on condition of restoring orderly government there, bringing the 
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Irish clerg>' into better co-opcrsitlon with Rome, and arranging that a penny 
(8 should be paid yearly to the See of Peter for every lionse in Ireland.^ 
Henry was too buss*^ at the rime r(> take advantage of this nihiS obstat^ but he 
remained in a receptive mood. 

In 1166 Denju>r .MacMurrough, King of Leinster, was defeated In \v^l^ by 
Tieman O'Rourke, King of lirefni^ whose w ife he had seduced. Expelled by 
his sub jeers, he fled with his beautiful daughter Eva to England and France, 
and secured from Henrv" 11 a letter assuring royal good wiW to any of his 
subjects who should help Dermot to regain the Ixinster throne. At Bristol 
Denivot received frouT Richard FitzGliberty Earl of Pembroke in ’W aJes^ 
kno^^Ti as “Strongbow a pledge ^if iiiilicary support in return for Eva^s hatid 
in marriage, and the succession to Demiut's klns^dom. In 1 169 Richard led 
a small force of Welshmen into Ireland, restored Dermot with the help of the 
Lein5terclergx%atid,on Dennor's death (r 17 p ) JiThcrited the kingdoiu. Rory 
O'Connor^ then High King of Ireland, led an arniv against the \Adsh in¬ 
vaders, and l>p>ttled them up in Dublin, The besieged made an !icroie sortie, 
and rhe ilUtrained and pofirly equippe^l Irish fled. Summoned by Henry 11 , 
Strongboxv crossed to U ales, met the King, aiid agreed to surrender to him 
Dublin and other Irish ports, and tfj hold the rest of Leinster in fief from the 
English crown. I lenry' landed near \\'aterford (1171) 4000 men, won 

the support of the Irish clergy, and received the allegiance of all Ireland ex¬ 
cept Connaught and Leister- rhe Welsh conquest was turned into a Norman- 
English conquest without a battle. A s\mod of Irish prelates declared their 
full submission to the Pojse, and decreed that thereafter the ritual of the Irish 
f Ihurch should conform to that of England and Rome. Most of the Irish 
kings were allowed to keep their thrones, on condition of feudal fealty and 
anntial tribute to the king of England. 

Henry' had accomplished his purpose with economy and skill, bur he erred 
in thinking tliac the fitfces which Ire left behin^l him could sustain order and 
peace. His appointees fought one another for the spoils^ and their aides and 
plundered the country with a mininrum of resTraint. The conquerors 
did their best to reduce rhe Irish to serfdom. The Irish resisted with guer¬ 
rilla warfare, and the result wsis a century of turmoil and destrticrion. In 
1^15 some Irish chieftaiiis offered Ireland to Scothnd, where Robert Bruce 
hiu! just defeated the English at Bannockburn. Robert's brother Edward 
Ir^nded In Ireland with 6000 men; Pope John XXII pronounced excommu¬ 
nication upon all who should aid the Scots; bur nearly all Irish men rose at 
I\dward^s call, and in 1^16 they crouued him King. Two years later he was 
defeated and slain near Dundalk^ and [he revolt collapsed in poverty and 
despair. 

The Scots, said Ranulf Higdcn^ a fourteenth-century^ Briton, “be light of 
heart, strong and wild enough; but by mixing with Englishmen^ they be 
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much amended. ITicy be cruel upon their enemies, and bate bondage most 
of anything, and liotd it foul sloth if any man dierh in bed, and great wor¬ 
ship if he die in the field/’ 

Ireland remained Irish but lost its liberty'; Scotland became Hritish, but 
remained free. Angles, Sa.von.s, and Normans multiplied in the lowlands, and 
reorganized agriculrural life on a feudal plan. .Malcolm III (10^8-93) was a 
warrior \i'ho repeatedly invaded I^ngland; but his Queen Margaret was an 
Anglo-Saxon princess who converred the Scottish court to the English lan¬ 
guage, brought in English-speaking clergy, and reared her sons in English 
wav's. The last and strongest of them, David I (1114-53), made Church 
his chasen Insmimentof rule.founded English-speaking monasteries at Kelso, 
Drvburgh, .Melrose, and I lolyrood, levied tithe.s (for the first time in Scot¬ 
land) for the support of the Church, and gave so lavishly ro bishops and 
abbots that people mistook him for a saint. Under David 1 Scotland, in all 
but its highlands, became an English state,^ 

But it was not the less independent. The English immigrants ^txrc trans- 
fonned Into patriotic Scots; from their number came the Stuarts and the 
Bruce.s. David I invaded and captured Northumberland; Malcohn IV’^ (1153- 
65) lost it; VVilliam the Lion (i 165-11J4), tiying to regain it, was taken 
prisoner by Henry Ik and was freed only on pledging homage to the king 
of England for the Scottish crown (1174), Fifteen years later he bought re¬ 
lease from this pledge by helping to finanec Richard I in the Third Crusade, 
but the English kings continued to claim feudal suzerainty over Scotland. 
.\lcxander III (1249-R6) recovered the Hebrides from Norway, maintainetl 
fricntily relations with England, and gave Scotland a golden age of prosper¬ 
ity and peace. 

Ai .Mevander’s death Robert Brute and John Balllol, descendants of David 
I, contested the succession. Edward I of England seized the opportunitA'; by 
his support Balliol was made King, but acknowledged the overlord ship of 
England (1291). M'hcn, however. Edward ordered Balliol to raise troop to 
fight for England in France, the Scorch nobles and bishops rebelled, and bade 
Balliol make alliance with France against England f 1195). Edward defeated 
rhe Scots at Dunbar (1296). received the subniis.sion of the aristocracy, de- 
tltroncd Balliol, appointed three Englishmen to rule Scotland for liim, and 
returned to England, 

Alany Scotch nobles owned land in England, and were Thereby mort¬ 
gaged to obedience. Bur rhe older Gaelic Scots strongly resented the surren¬ 
der. One of them. Sir M'^illiam AA’allace. organized an “army of the commons 
of Scotland." routed the English garrison, and for a year ruled Scotland as 
regent for Balliol. Edward returned, and dcfe^ited Wallace at Falkirk (129B). 
In 1305 he captured ^\'allace and had him disemboweled and quartered ac¬ 
cording TO the English law of treason. 

A year later another defender was forced into the field. Robert Bruce, 
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grandson of the Bnice wlio had claimed the throne in 1 zB6. quarreled with 
John Comyn, a leading representative of Edward i in Scotland, and killed 
him. Thereby commit red to rebellion, Bruce had himself crowned King^ 
thoufjh only a small group of nobles sijpp<nTcd liim^ and the pope excommu¬ 
nicated him for his crime, Edward once more marched north, hut died on 
the way (1307)+ Edward ITs incompetence was a blessing for Bruce; the 
nobles and clerg^^ of Scotland rallied to the outkw^s banner^ his reinforced 
armieSt bravely led by his brother Edward and Sir James DouglaSs captured 
Edinburgh, invaded Northumberland^ and seized Durham. In 1314 Edward 
It led into Scotland the largest army that the land had ever seen, and met 
the Scots at Bannockburn, Bruce had had his men dig and conceal pits before 
his position; many of the English^ charging, fell into the morass, and the 
English army was almost totally destroyed. In rjiS the regents for Edward 
III, involved in ^var ^\dth France, signed the Treaty of Northampton^ making 
Scotland once more free. 


Meanwhile a like struggle had cotne to other issue in Wales, William I 
claimed suzerainty over it as part of the realm of the defeated I-rarold+ He 
had no time to add it to his conquesest but he set up three earldoms on its 
eastern fromicfiand encouraged their lords to expand them into A\^alcs, South 
Wales was meanwhile overrun by Norman buccaneers, who left the prefix 
Firz (fi!s^ son) on some Welsh names. In 1094 Cadwgan ap Bledyn subdued 
these Normans; in 1165 the Welsh defeated the English at Coru'^en; and 
Henry 11 , busv'^ with Bccket, ackui>wlcdged the independence of South 
\^'"ales under its enlightened King Rhys ap Grulfydd (1171). LlyvA'elyn the 
Great, by his ability in both war and statesmanship, extended his rule over 
nearly all the countryn His sons quarreled and disordered the knd» but his 
grandsr>n Llywelyn ap Gmffydd (d. 1182) resiored unity, n:iade peace with 
Henry 111 . and created for himself the title of Prince of ^Vales, Edward I, 
intent on uniting Wales and Scotland with England, invaded Wales with an 
immense army and fleet (1282); Llywelyn died in a chance encounter with 
a small border force; his brother David was captured by Edward, and liis 
severed head, with Lh^^elynN was suspended from the Tower of London 
and left to bleach in the sun, wind, and rain. Wales was made a part of Eng¬ 
land (1284)* and Fdv^ard in 1301 gave the title of Prince of Wales to the 
heir TO the English throne* 

llirough these exaltations and depressions the Welsh kept their own lan¬ 
guage and their old custonks, tilled their rough soil with obstinate courage, 
and solaced their days and nights with legend, poetiy^^ music, and song. Their 
bards now gave form to the taicsof Mabht&gion^ enriching literature with 
a mysric melodious teudcrtiess unique))^Welsh. Annually the bards and mim 
strels assembled in a national eisteddfod (from astedd^ to sit), which can be 
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rraced l>ack to concesK were held in oracorj^ poetry, singing, and the 

playing of nvusical instnimcmsH The W^ekh could fight bravely, but not long^ 
chey were soon eager to return mid protect at first hand their ^^ omen, chil¬ 
dren, and homes; and one of their proverbs wished that **cvcry ray of the 
sun were a poniard to pierce the friends of war/^^^ 


X. THE RHIXELANTS: lofi 6 “lJ 15 

The countries huddled about the lower Rhine and its many' mouths were 
among the richesr in tlie mcdicv^al world. South of tiic Rhine lay the county 
of Flanders, ^unnln^J from Qilais through niodem Belgium to the Scheldt* 
Formally it was a fief held from the French king; actually it was ruled by 
a dynasty of enlightened counts, checked only by the pr^md autonomy cif 
the towns* Near the Rhine the people w^tc FlenushT, of Low German origin, 
and spoke a German dialect; u^cst of the Lys Ri^'cr they were ^l^allixins—a 
mixture of Germans and French on a Celtic base—and spoke a dialect of 
French. Commerce and industry fattened and disturbed Ghent, Audenaarde, 
Courtrai, Ypres^ and Kassel 111 the Flemish northeast, and Bruges, Lille, and 
Douai in the W'alloon southwest; in these cities population Avas denser than 
anyvi^hcre else in Europe north of the Alps. In 1300 the cities dominated the 
counts; the magistrates of the larger communities foniied a supreme court 
for the counn% and negotiated on their own auchorit\!' Ui^ith foreign cities and 
governments.'®^ Usually the counts co-operated with the cities, encouraged 
manufactures and trade, maintained a stable currency, and as early as i loo 
—two centxiries before England^establishcd uniform measures and weights 
for all the towns. 

The class war ultiniatelv destroyed the freedom of both the cities and the 
counts. As the proletariat rose in number, re^scntnient, and power, and the 
counts sided with then:! an ofFsec to the bumptious bo^irgemsie^ the mer¬ 
chants sought support from Philip Augustus of France, promised it in 
the hope of bringing Flanders effectively under the French crown. England^ 
anxious to keep the chief market for her wool out (sf the control of the French 
king, allied herself wirh the counts of Flanders and Hainault, the duke of Bra¬ 
bant, and Ottti IV" of Germany* Philip defeated this coalition at Bouvines 
C1114), subdued the counts, and protected the merchants in their oligarchic 
regime. The conflict of powers and classes continued. In 1297 Count Guy 
de Dampierre again allied Flanders with England; Philip the Fair invaded 
Fknders, imprisoned Guy, and forced him to cede the country to France. 
But when the French army moved to oecupy Bruges the commons rosct 
overcame the troops, massacred rich merchants^ and gained possession of the 
town. Philip sent a large army to avenge this affront; the w orkers of the 
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to«*ns foniicd themselves into an impmmpru army, and defeated the knights 
and mercenaries of France in the battle of Courtrai (i loi). The a^cd Guy 
de Dampierre was released and restored, and the strange alliance of feudal 
counts and revolutionary proktaires enjoyed a decade of ^■icto^y. 

W'hat we now know as Holland was, from the third to the ninth centiirv, 
part of the Frank kingdom. In 843 it became the northernmost ptjrrion of 
the buffer state of Lorraine created by the I reaty of Verdun, liv the ninth 
and tenth centuries it was divided into feudal fiefs for better resistance to 
Norse raids. The Germans who cleared and settled the heavily wooded dis* 
trict north of the Rhine called it Holrland, i.e.,U't)t)dland. Most 0/ the people 
were serfs, absorbed in the struggle to wrest a living from a land that had 
always to be diked or drained; half of Holland exists by the taming of the 
sea. Bur tlierc were cities, too, nor (|uire as rich and turbulent as tlic Flcniish 
towns, but soundly based on steady industry and orderly trade, Dordrecht 
was the most prosperous; Utrecht was a center of learning; ! laarlcm was 
the scat of the Count of Holland; Delft became the capital for a rime; then, 
toward 1150, Tlie Hague.* Amsterdam made its debut in 1:04. when a feudal 
lord built a fortress citatcau at the mouth of the Amstel River; the sheltered 
site on the Zuider Zee. and the pervasive c,anals, in-vited commerce; in 1197 
the cirj' u’as made a free port, u hcrc goftds couid be received and reshipped 
free of customs duties; am! thenceforth little Holland played a large part in 
the cconniiiic world. There as elsewhere cominercc nourished culture; in the 
thirtcentli century m’c fimi a Dutch poet. Maerlanc, who vigorously satirized 
the luxurious life of the clergy; and in the monasteries Dutch art. in sculp* 
turc. pottery, painting, and illumination, was beginning its unit^ue and ex¬ 
traordinary career, 

.South of ] Tollaml lay thctlucby of Brabant, which then contained the cities 
of .Antwerp, Rnijiscls. and Louvain, Liege was rtilcd independently by its 
bishops, who allowed it a large measure of autouomy. Still farther south were 
the counties of 1 lainault. Namur, Limburg, and Luxembourg; the duchy of 
Lorr.iine. with the cities of Trier, Nancy, and Metz; and several other prin¬ 
cipalities, nominally subject to rhe Cennan emperor, but left for the most 
part to their ruling counts. Fach of these districts had a vibrant history of 
politics, love, and war; n c salute them and move on. South aud west of them 
lay Burgundy, in whar is now east central France; its vinnng boundaries 
discourage definition; its political fortunes would fill vain tomes. In 888 Ru¬ 
dolf r made it an independent kingdom; in 1032 Rudolf 111 bequeathed it to 
Germany; but in that year part of it wa,s united, as a duchy, to France. The 
dukes of Burgundy. like its early kings, governed with intelligence, and for 

• The councs had previously UMd ihc pbec as a huncin^ renJezNuus; hence ics name, 

Gmx’t'n the Cminfs l.oilgcv now den 
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the most pm cherished peace. Their great age would come in the iiftceiith 


In classical times Switzerland was tlic home of diverse tribcs^Helvctii, 
Racri, Lepontii—of mixed Celtic,Teutonic, and Italic origin. In the third cen¬ 
tury the Alemanni occupied and Germanized the northern plateau. Afier the 
collapse of the t..arolingian Empire the land was divided into feudal fiefs 
Subject to the Iloly Roman Empire. But it is difficult to enslave mountain¬ 
eers; and the Swiss, while acknowledging some feudal dues, soon liberated 
thcnwclves from serfdom. The villages in democratic assemblies chose their 
own ojficials. and ruled themselves by the ancient Germanic laws of the 
Alemanni and Burgundians. For mutual protecdon the peasants neighboring 
Lake Lucerne formed themselves into ‘Toresc Cantons*’ (WtilditStte)—JJn, 
Nidwaldcn, and Schwyz, which later gave its name to the state. The sturdy 
burghers of the tovv'rts that had grown along rhe .Mpine passes—Geneva, Con¬ 
stance, Fribouig, Berne, and Basel—elected their own ofiEcLiis, and aditiini^ 
tered their own laws. Their feudal overlords raised no objection to this so 
long as basic feudal caves were paid.*" 

The Hapsburg counts who, from 1175, held the northern districts, proved 
an c.vcepion to this rule, and earned the barred of the men of Schwyz by 
attempting to apply feudal dues in full severitj'. In 1391 the three ForcM 
Cantons formed an “Everlasting League,” and swore a confederatio to give 
one another aid against external aggression or intermtl disturbance, to arbi¬ 
trate all differences, and to recognize no judge who was not a native of the 
valley, or had bought his office. Lucerne, Zurich, and Constance soon joined 
the League, In 1J15 the Hapsburg dukes sent tw'o amucs into Suirzerland 
to enforce all feudal dues. In the pass of .Morgarten the infantry of Schw'v^, 
and Uri, armed with halberds, defeated the Austrian cavalry in “the Mara¬ 
thon of Switzerland,” The AtLstrian forces vv'ithdrew; the three cantons 
renewed their oatb of muru.'il support (December 9, 1315), and created the 
Swiss Confederacy, It was not yet an independent state; the free citizens 
acknowledged certain feudal obligations, and the suzeraintv’' of the Holy 
Roman Emperor. But feudal lords and holy emperors had learned to respect 
the arms and liberties of the Swiss cantons and towns; and the victory of 
Morgarten bad opened the way to the most stable and sensible democracy 
in historv." 

* Tlierc appMTS 10 be no hbtorinl wanant for rhe enisteircc of Willnni Tell.** 
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XI. FRANCE; 1060"I5’8 

J. FhUip Augustin 

At the accession of Philip II Augustus (ii8o) France was a minor and 
harassed state, hardly promising any grandeur to come. England lield Nor¬ 
mandy, Brittany, Anjoti, Touraine, and Aquitainc-a domain thrice the ske 
of that directly controlled by the French king. Most of Burgundy adhered 
to Germanv, and the flourishing county of Flanders was in effect an inde¬ 
pendent principality. So were the counties of Lyons, Savoy, and Oiainbcrj'. 
So w'as Provencc-southeasrem France-rich m wine, oil, fruit, poets, and 
the cities of Arles and Avignon, Aix and Marseille. The Dauphine, center¬ 
ing about \’'icnne, had been bequeathed to Germany as part of Burgundy; 
it was now independently ruled by a duvpbin who took his title from the 
dolphin that was an emblem of hfe family. 

France proper was divided into duchies, counties, seignories, seneschal ties, 
and baillhgcs (bailiwicks) governed—in order of increasing dependence 
upon the king—by dukes, counts, seigneurs, seneschals (royal stewards), and 
bailiffs. This loose aggregation, already called Francia in the ninth century, 
was in diverse degrees, and u'ith niany limitations, subject to the French king. 
Paris, his capital, was in i i8o a city of wooden buildings and muddy streets; 
its Roman name, Lutetia, had meant the town of mud. Philip Augustus, 
shocked by the smell of the thoroughfares that ran beside the Seine, ordered 
that all the streets of Piiris should be paved with solid stone,'““ 

He w'as the first of three pow'erful rulers who in this age raised France to 
the intellectual, moral, and politieal Icadcrsliip of Europe. But there liad been 
strong men before him. Philip I (1060-1 io8) made a secure niche for him¬ 
self in history by divorcing his wife at forty and persuading Count Fulk of 
Anjou to cede to him the Countess Beitrade. A priest w'as found to soiemniee 
the adultery sis marriage, but Pope Urban II, coming to France to preach the 
First Crasadc, excommunicated the King. Philip persisted in sin for twelve 
years; at last he sent Bcirradc away and was shriven; but a while later he 
repented his repentance, and resumed his Queen. She traveled with him to 
,\n)ou, taught her nvo husbands amity, and seems to have scrv'cd both of 
them to the best of her charnw.®® 

Uatnng grow-n fat at forty-five, Philip handed over the major affairs of 
state to his son Louis VI {1108-57), himself known as Louis the Fat. Tie 
deserved a better name. For twenty-four years he fought, finaliy with suc¬ 
cess, the robber barons ^vho plundered travelers on the roads; he strength¬ 
ened the monarchy by organising a competent army; he did what he could 
to protect the peasants, the artisans, and the communes; and he had the good 
sense to make the Abbot Sugcr his chief minister and friend. Sugcr of Sc. 
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was the Richdfeu of the rwelfti, cenniry. Ffe managed 

mprovcd agnculnire; he designed and huilt one of the earliest and finest 
. itcrjjicccs of the Gothic styles and lie wrorc an illunirnatiiig account of 
m itunarry and w'OtL f Je was the most valuable bet]ucst left bv Louis the 
Fat to Ills in, whom Sugcr i^crvcd tilJ death. 

^ pf Eleanor of Aquitaine said that 

^ 3 marric a "ing only to find him a monk. He Ehnred Cfinscictitiouslv 
3C Ins ryal t^ks, bur his virtues ruined liim. His devotion to govcmincnt 
ppwred to tkanor as marital neglect; his patience with her amonrs added 
J^ult to ncgiigencc; she diVorced him, and gave her hand ,-md her duchy of 
V qmtaine to Henry il of Englaml. DisjllusiDncd with life, J,oijIs turned to 
pi«y, and left to his son the task of building 3 strong France. 

Philip II Augustus, like a later Philippe, was a ifourgeoh j^enmormie on 
the throne: a master of practical intelligence softened ivith sennment. a iia* 
cron of Jearnttig with no taste for it. a man of shrewd caution and prudent 
courage, of quick temper and ready amnesty, of unscrupulous bur controlled 
acquisiaveness, of 3 m^crared piety that could Ik generous tti the Church 
without allowing religion to coimrermatid his politics, and of a patient per¬ 
severance that won what hold adventiirDusiiess might never have attained, 
ouch a man, at once prosaic and ajigtme * amiably indexible and ruthlessly 
wise, was W'liat his country needed at a time when, between Henry IPs F.nij- 
hmd and Barbarossa s Germany, France might have ceased to be.' 

HE marriages disturbed Europe. His first wife, Isabcila, died in 11S9; and 
tour years later he married Ingeliorg, a princess of Denmark. 'I'hesc mar- 
riages were political, and brought more property than romance. rnsFcbotg 
was not to Philip’s taste; he ignored her after a day; and witliiii the year hi 
penmaded a council of French bishops to grant him 3 divorce. PopeCikstine 
III refund to confirm the decree. In i ipti, defying the Pope, he married 
Agnes of Meran. Ccicstine excommunicated him, but Philip remained obsri- 
i^ate;^^*I had rather lose lialf my domains," he s,iid in a moment of tender¬ 
ness, "than separate from Agnes.” Innocent III commanded him to mke back 
Jngeborg; when Philip rcfirsed, the invincible Pope interdicted religious 
sen'ices in Philip's domain. Philip, in a rage, deposed dl bishops who obeyed 
the interdict. “Happy Saladin!” he mourned, “who liad no pope above him”; 
and he threaicned to rum Mohammedan.*' After four years of rhE spirituai 
war the people began to grumble with fear of hell. Philip dismissed hE bc- 
oved Agne,s {120O, but kept Ingebotg confined at Frampes till 1211, when 
he recalled her to hE bed. 

.Amid these joys and tribulations Phih'p reconquered: Nomiaody from 
Engl and (1104), and in t he ncist two yean! annexed Brittany, Anjou,Maine, 
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Touraiiie,and Poitou to Kls directly nilcd tcrmin. He was now strong enough 
to dooiinate all the duhes, counts, and seigneurs of his realin; his Iwllis and 
seneschals super^Tsed local govcmiiicnt; his kiiigdoiii l^atl become an inter¬ 
national power, not a strip of land along the Seine. John of l< .n^land, 
shorn, was not resigned; he persuaded OrtO' I\ of Gcnnany and tlic counts 
of Boulogne and Flanders to join him against this swelling France; John 
would attack through Aquitaine (still England's), the others from the north¬ 
east. Instead of dividing his forces to meet these separate assaults, Philip led 
his tnain army against John’s allies, and defeated them at Bouvines, near Lille 
(1114), That battle decided many issues. It deposed Otto, secured the Ger¬ 
man throne to Frederick ll, ended German hegemony, and hastened the 
decline of the Holy Roman Empire. It reduced the counts of Flanders to 
French obedience, addled .\micns, Douai, Lille. andSt.Qucntm to the French 
crown, and in effect extended northcasrem France to the Rhine. It left John 
helpless against his barons, and forced him to sign Magna Carta. It weakened 
monarchy and strengthened feudalism in England and Germany, while it 
strengthened monarchy and weakened feudalism in France. And it favored 
the growth of the French communes and middle classes, which had vigor¬ 
ously supported Philip in peace and war. 

Having trebled the royal domain, Philip governed it with devotion and 
skill. Half the time at odds with the Church, he replaced ccclcsiaFtics in 
council and administration wnth men from the rising lawyer class. He gave 
charters of autonomy to many cities, encouraged trade by privileges to 
merchants, alternately protected and plundered the Jews, and fattened his 
exchequer by commutii^ feudal services into money payments; the royal 
revenue was doubled from (Soo to tioo livres (^240,000) a day. In his reign 
the facade of Notre Dame was completed, and the Louvre was built as a 
fortress to guard the Seine.*^® When Philip died (1223) the France of tod.ay 
had been bom. 


2. St. Lords 

His son Louis VTII (122 3-6) ruled too briefly to accomplish much; history 
remembers him chiefly for having married the admirable Blanche of Castile, 
and begetting by her the one man in medic^'al history w'ho, like Ashoka in 
ancient India, succeeded in being at once and in fact a saint and a king. Louis 
IX w^as twelve, his mother was thirty-eight, when Louis VIll died. Ehmgh- 
ter of Alfonso !X of Castile, granddaughter of Henry- II and Eleanor of 
.Aquitaine, Blanche lived up to her royal blood. She w as a woman of beauty 
and charm, energy, character, and skill; at the same time she impressed her 
age by her untarnished virtue as wife and wHdow, and her devotion as the 
mother of eleven children; France honoted her not only^liiatiche k httnm 
rente, but equally as Blanche la bortue nthfe. She freed many serfs on the 
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royal estates, spent ^raat sunw on chanty, and provided dowries for girls 
whose poverty discouraged love. She helped to finance the building of 
Chartres Cathedral, and it was through her influence that its stained glass 
showed .Mary nor as virgin but as queen.** She loved her son Louis too jeal¬ 
ously, and was ungenerous to his wife. She trained Jiim sedulously to Chris¬ 
tian virtue, and told him that she would rather see him dead than have him 
commit s mortal sin;“* but it was not her doing that he became a devotee. 
Shc herself rarely sacrificed policy to sentiment; she joined in the cruel Albi- 
gcnslan Crusade to extend the power of tlie crown in southern France. For 
nine years (iiid-35), whUe Louis grew up, she governed the realm; and 
seldom has France been better ruled. At the outset of her regency the barons 
revolted, thinking to recapture from a woman the powers they had lost to 
Philip IT; she overcame them with wise and patient diplomacy* She resisted 
England ably, and then signed a truce on just terms. When Louis IX came 
of age and assumed riie government, he inherited a kingdom powerful, pros¬ 
perous, and at j^cace. 

He V'as a handsome lad, caller bv a head than most of his kitighK, with 
finely cut features, clear skin, and rich blond hair; elegant in tastes, fond of 
luxurious furniture and colorful clothes; no bookworm, but given to hunt- 
inland falconry', amusements and athletic games; not yet a saint, for a monk 
complained to Blanche of the royal flirtations; she found him a wife, and 
he settled down. He became a model of conjugal fidelity and parental en¬ 
ergy'; he had eleven children, and took an intimate share in their education. 
Gradually he abandoned luxury, lived more and more simply* and consumed 
hinuvclf in government, charity, and piety. He had a kingly conception of 
monarchy as an organ of national unity and continuity, and as a protection 
of the poor and weak against the superior or fortunate few. 

He respected the rights of the nobles, encouraged them to fulfill their 
obligations to serfs and vassals and suzerain, but would brook no feudal 
infringements of the new royal power* He interfered resolutely to repress 
jnjusriccs of lord to man. and in several cases severely punished barons who 
had executed men without due trial. When F.nguerrand de Coucy hanged 
three Flemish students for killing some rabbits on his estate, Louis had him 
locked up in the rov'cr of the Loui'fc, threatened to hang him, and released 
him on condition that he build three chapels where Masses were to be said 
dailv' for his victims; that he give the forest where the young scholars had 
hunted to the abbey of St, Nicholas; that he lose on his estates the rights 
of jurksdiction and hunting; that lie serve tlirce years in Palestine; and pay 
the King a fine of 11,500 pounds.*-' Limk forbade feud vengeance and pri¬ 
vate feu"dal war, and condemned the judicial duel. As trial by evidence re¬ 
placed trial bv combat, the baronial courts were progressively superseded 
by the royal courts organized in each locality' by the bailiffs of the King; 
the right of appeal from baronial judges to the central royal court xvas cs- 
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tablishcd, and in France, as In England, the rhinecmb century saw feudal 
law give wav to a comnion law of the realm. Never since Roman days had 
France enjoyed such security and prosperity; in this reign the wealth of 
France sufficed to bring Gothic architecture to Its greatest abundance and 

^He believed and proved that a government could be just and generous in 
its foreign rebtions udthour losing prestige and power. He avoided war as 
long as possible; but when aggression threatened he o^ainzed his anni^ 
efficiendv. planned his campaigns, and—in Europc-camed them through 
with eneW and skill to an honorable peace that left no passion for revenge. 
As soon as the safety of France was assured, he adopted a policy of conciltt- 
rion which accepted the compromise of opposed rights while rejecting the 
appeasement of unjust claims. He restored to England and Spam rcrritoiy 
that his predecessors had sebed; his councilors mourned, hut peace endured, 
and France remained free from attack even during the long absences of Louis 
on crusades. “Men feared him,” said M^illiam of Chartres, “because they 
hncu' that he was just.” From 114J ' ^ 7 ^ France waged no war against 

a Christian foe. \Vhcn her neighbors fought one another Louis labored to 
reconcile them, scorninir the suggestion of his council that such strife shwld 
be fomented to weaken potential eneiiucs,« Foreign kings submitted their 
disputes to his arbitration. People marveled that so good a man should be 

so good a king. ... 1 - l 

He was not “that perfect monster whom the imrld ne cr knew' -the 

completely faultless man. He was occasionally irritable, perhaps through ill 
health. The simplicity' of his soul sometimes verged upon culpble ignoranoi 
or credulity, as in the ill-conceived crusades and maladroit campigns m 
Egypt and Tunisia, where he lost many lives besides his and though 
he was honest with his Moslem enemies he could not apply to thetn the 
same generous understanding that had succeeded so well v ith his Christian 
foes. His childlike certitude of belief led him to a religious intolerance that 
helped to estabUsh the Intiuisition in France, and it quieted his natural pity 
for the victims of the Albtgensian Crusade. His treasury was swelled by 
confiscating the goods of condemned heretics,** and his usual good humor 

failed him toward the French Jews, 

But with these deductions he came nobly close to the Christian ideal. On 
no day of my life," reports Joinvillc. “did I ever hrar him speak ey-il of any¬ 
one." When his Moslem captors accepted by mistake a sum io,ooo livres 
(Sj.ooo,ooo) short of the ransom promised for his release, Louis, restored 
safely to freedom, sent to the Saracens the additional payment in full, to the 
disgust of his councilors,^* Before leaving on hk finsr crusade he trade his 
officials, throughout his realm, to “receive in writing, and to examine, the 
grievances that may be brought against us or our ancestors, as also allegations 
of injustices or c.xactioiis of which our bailiffs, provosts, foresiere, sergeants. 
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or rheir subordimtes may have been guilty.” "Oftomes," says Joinvilic, 
^hc would go, after Mara, and seat Iiimself against a tree in the wood of 
Vlncemics. and make us sit around him. And all those who had any cause in 
hand came and spoke to him without hindrance or usher." He would settle 
some eases himself, and turn others over to the councilors seated about him, 
bnc he gave each pleader the right of appeal to the king.^" He founded and 
endowed hospitals, asylums, monasteries, hospices, a home for the blind, and 
another (the FiUcs-Dlcu) for redeemed prostitutes. He ordered his agents 
in each province to search out the old and poor and provide for them at the 
public exjxnse. Wherever he went he made it a principle to feed, every 
dav, I ’o pi>or people; he had three of them join him for dinner, seri'cd them 
hiinsclf, and washed their feet."® Like Henry III of England, he waited on 
lepers, and fed them with his own hands. When famine struck Normandy 
he spent an enormous sum getting food to the needy there. He gave alms 
dailv to the sick, the poor, UTdows, women in confinement, prostitute^ 
disabled workingn^en, “so that hardly it would be poraiblc to number his 
alins,""^ Nor were these acts of charity spoiled by publicity- ITie poor whose 
feet he washed lA'crc chosen from the blind; the act was done in private, and 
the recipients 'were not told that their attendant was the king. His ascetic 
self-lacerations were unknou'n to others until revealed on his flesh after liis 
death 

Tn the campaign of 1241 he contracted malaria in the marshy regions of 
SaintongC; it brought on pernicious anemia, and in 1144 he was near death. 
Perhaps such experiences turned him more and more to religion; indeed, it 
was on recovering from that illness that he rook the oath to crusade. He 
weakened himself with ascetic self-morrificatioii. hen he returned from 
his first crusade, aged only thirty-eight, he was already bent and bald, and 
nothing remained of his youthful beauty except the radiant grace of his 
simple faith and good will’ He wore a hair shirt under a monk’s brown robe, 
and had hlin.self scourged ndch little iron chains. He loved the new monastic 
orders, Franciscans and Dominicans, gave to them without stint, and W'as 
with difficulty dirauaded from himself becoming a Franciscan. He heard two 
Masses daily, recited the canonical prayers of tierce, sext, none, vespers, 
and compline, said fifty Ave Marias before retiring, and rose at ini^dnighr to 
join the priests at matins in the chapel.^ He abstained from marital inter¬ 
course in Advent and Lent. .Most of his subjects smiled at his devotions, 
and called him “Brother Louis.” One bold woman told him: It would be 
better that another should be king in your place, for you are only king of 
the Franciscans and the Dominicans.' . . It is an outrage that you should 
be king of France. It is a great marvel that they don t put you out. l..ouis 
replieiL "You tell the truth ... I am not worthy to be king, and if it had 
pleased our Saviour, another would have been In my place, who would have 
known better how to govern the kingdont,”"" 
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He shircd witlx cnthusiaini in the superstitions of hts time, The abbey of 
St. Denis claimed to hove a nail from the True Crws, one day the nail 
mislaid after its ceremonial exhibition to tlte people; a great furore aroM, 
rnail was found, and the King w.s much relieved; ‘‘1 
“that the best citv' in mv kingdom had been sw allov ctl up. n i - 3 • 

win IE of Constantinople, appealmg for funds to rescue his aihng state, sold 
to Louis for 11,000 livres (Si,200,000) the crown of thorns worn by Jesus 
during His Piusion. Five vears later Louis bought from the same auctioneer 
a piece of the True Cross. Possibly these purcha.«s were intended as grants 
in aid to a Christian kingdom in distress. To receive the relics Louis com¬ 
mission ed Peter of ]\ 1 ontreu i 1 to build Saintc Charlie. 

\rith all his deep picr>^ Louis was no tool of the cler^^ He rccogm/.c 
their human shortcoming, and chastised them with good example and open 
rebuke.” He restricted the powers of ecclesiastical courts, and as^rted tte 
authoritv of rhe law over all citizens, lay or clerical. In u68 he j^cd the 
first Prasmatic Sanction, limiting the power of the papacy in ccclesi.wtic. 
appointments and taxation in France: ‘‘Ux will that no one may raise or 
collect in anv manner exactions or assessments of money, which have been 
imposed bv the court of Rome... unless the cause be reasonable, pious, most 
urgent.,! and recognized by our express and spontaneous consent, and by 

that of the Church of our realm." * , , . 1 ■ i- t 

Despite his monastic propensities Louis ahvays remained die king, an 
preserved the roval majesty even when, as Fra Salimhcnc describes him, 
“spare and slender, having the face of an angd. and a coumcnancc fu 1 0 
ffrace ” “ he appeared on foot, in pilf rim's habit and witli pilgrim s smff, to 
^in’his first crusade (1248). 0 ««ti Blanche, whom he left, despite her 
sixrv^ years, as regent udrh the fullest powers, wept as Most 

sweet fair son, fair tender son. I shall never see you more. *- He was cap¬ 
tured in and was held for a ransom that Blanche with great difficulty 

raised and paid; but when, defeated and humbled, he returned to France 
(lit’) he found hts mother dead. In 1270, weak with illness, he set our 
acain. this time for Tunisia. It was not so quixotic an enterprise ^ its fai urc 
made it out to be. Louis had allowed his brother, Charles of An|OU, to lead 
a French armv into Italy not only to check German domination there, but 
also in the hope that Sicily might be made a base for a French invpion of 
Tunisia. Shortly aftet reaching Tunisia the great crusader, older in body 
than in years, died of dysentery. Txventy^eyen years later the Cluirdi can¬ 
onized him, Generations and centuries Imiked back to his reign as the Golden 
Age of France, and wondered why an inscrutable Providence would not 
send them his like again. He was a Chrisda n king. __ 

Niflory of Udn Chmtknity, VF. 1 %c^^rA\y ^ jjenu^ 

miy hie b«n forg«F by tli^ d Ph.hp IV « » Bon,Fi.« 

S'lllicf. Tbe Csthotii Eacyeiop^du, tv, Louis IX. 
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3 . Philip the Fair 

France was strengtKcned by the O^usadcs, in which she took a leading 
part. The long reigns of Philip Augusttis and Louis IX gave her government 
continuin’ and stability, while England suffered the negligent Richard I, 
the reckless John, and the incompetent Henry Ht. and while Germany dis¬ 
integrated in the wars between the emperors and the popes. By 1300 France 
was the strongest power in £uro[>c, 

Philip IV (1285-1314) was called le Bei for his handsome figure and face, 
not for his subtle statecraft and pitiless audacirv'. His aims were vast: to 
bring all classes—nobles and clergy as well as townsmen and serfs—under 
the direct law and control of the king) to base French growth on commerce 
and industry rather than on agriculture; and to extend the boundaries of 
France to the Atlantic, the Pyrenees, the .Mediterranean, the Alps, and the 
Rhine. He chose his aides and councilors not from the great ecclesiastics 
and barons who had served French kings for four centuries past, but from 
the lawj'er class that came to him impregnate with the imperial ideas of 
Roman law. Pierre Flotte and Guillaume de Nogarec u-ere brilliant intellects 
careless of morals and precedents; under their guidance Philip rebuilt the 
legal structure of France, replaced feudal with royal law, overcame his foes 
by shrewd tliplomacy, and in the end broke the power of the papacy\ and 
made the pope in effect a prisoner of France. He tried to detach Guienne 
from England, but found F.dward 1 too strong for him. He won Champagne, 
Brie, and Navarre by marriage, and bought with hard cash Chartres,Franchc- 
Comte, the Lyonnais, and part of Lorraine. 

Always needing money, he spent half Ills wits and time inventing taxes and 
raising funds. He commute^l for money the military obligations of the bar¬ 
ons 10 the crown. E le repeatedly debased the coinage, and insisted on taxes 
being paid in bullion or in honest coin. Lie exiled the Jews and the Lom¬ 
bard^ and destroyed the Templars, to confiscate their wealth. He forbade 
the export of precious metal from his realm. He laid heavy taxes upon ex¬ 
ports, imports, and sales, and a u'ar tax of a penny upon every livrc of pri¬ 
vate wealth in France. Finally, without consulting the pope, he taxed the 
wealth of the Church, which now owned a quarter of the land of France. 
The results belong to the story' of Boniface ^ HI. \\''hcn the old Pope, broken 
by the struggle, died, Philip’s agents and money secured the election of a 
Frenchman asOenient V, and the removal of the papacy to Avignon. Never 
had any layman won so great a victory over the Churcii. I Tenceforth, in 
France, the lawyers ruled the priests. 

The grand master of the Templars, as he went to the stake, predicted that 
Philip would follow him within a year, it so befell; and not only PKilip but 
Clement too died in 1314—the triumphant King aged only forty-six. The 
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Fmch people bud admired his tenacity and courage, and had upheld him 
against Boniface^ but they cursed his memory as the most griming monarch 
in their hlsmrv. F^^^nce was almost broken by his victory. His debased cur- 
rcncy disordered the national economy, high rents and prices impoverished 
the poo pie, taxation retarded industry, and the banishment of the Lombards 
and the Jews crippled the sinews of commerce and ruined the great fairs. 
Xhe prosperity that had mounted under Louis the Saint declined under the 
master of every trick of law and diplomatic craft.** 

Three sons of Philip mounted the throne and defended into the grave 
within fourteen years of his death. None of them left sons to inherit his 
power. Charles IV (d. 1318) left daughters, but the old Salic law was invoked 
to refuse them the crown. The nearest male heir of the rtiyal family was 
Philip (if ^■alois. nephew of Philip the Fair. With his accession the direct 
Line of the Capetian kings ended, and the rule of the House of Valois began. 

A coup (focil of France in this period shows remarkable advances in econ¬ 
omy. law, education, literature, and art. Serfdom was rapidly disappearing 
as the Krow'ch of urban industry lured men from the farms. Paris in 1314 
had some 100.000 inhabitants, France some 11,000,000,*^ Bntnetto Latini, 
fleeing from the political violence of Florence, mar\^ekd at the peace and 
security' that reigned in the streets of Paris under Louis IX, the busy handi¬ 
crafts and commerce of the towms, the fruitful fields and vineyards of the 
pleasant countrvside around the capital.** 

The rise of the business and professional classes, almost riraling the nohil- 
iev' in w ealth, compelled their representation in the Btats gh 7 ^iiJix, or States- 
Gcneral, which Philip ]V summoned to Paris in i joi to give him moral and 
financial support in hk conflict with Boniface. Such general ussembUcs of 
the three csiates or classes-nobles. clergy, commons-were called only in 
emergencies (i yoa, s 308, 1314...), and were cleverly guided by the law¬ 
yers who served the king as a coJiseii (fem or Council of State, The Parlc- 
"ment of Paris, which took form under Louis IX, was not a representative 
assembly, but a group of some ninety-four lawyers and clerics apppointed 
by the king, and meeting once or twice a year to ser^'c as a supreme court. 
Ik ordotimai'es built up a body of national law based uptm Roman rather 
than Frank codes, and giving the monarchy the full support of the cLissical 
legal tradirinn. 

"The intellectual excitement of the age of Philip 1 \’' is preserved for us in 
the political treatises of one of his supporters-Pierre Dubois (iajj-T3u), 
a law'ver who represented Coutances in the Btatcs-General of 1302. In a 
Supplicathv du pen pie de France ati rot coTtire le pspe Jltmifitce (1304)“ 
An Appeal of the People of France to the King against Pope Boniface-and 
in a tract On the Reco-Jery of the Holy Land ("i 306), Dubois threw out 
suggestions that teveaJ the sharp division that now separated the legal from 
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the ccclfisiastjcai iiiind in France. The Church, s;xid Dubois, should be dis¬ 
endowed, should no longer receive finificiiil suppijrt from the ststei the 
French Church should be separated from Rome; the papacy should be di¬ 
vorced from all tcmpi>ral power; and the aurhority of the state should be 
supreme. Philip should be made emperor of a united Europe, with Constan¬ 
tinople as Ids capital. An international court should be set up t» adjudiMie 
the quarrels of nations, and an economic boycott should he declared agaiiMt 
any Christian nation that warred upon another. \ school of Oriental studies 
should be established ac Rome, \^■omen should have the same educational 
opportunities and political rights as men.*^ 

It was the age of the troubadours in Provence,of the rrouveres in the north, 
of the Cbimsoti ds Roland and other cham&m de gerte, of Mcassia et 
l>iicoUue and the R&man dc k Rote, of the first outstanding French his¬ 
torians-Villardhouirt and JoinvTllc. In this period great universities were 
organized in Paris, Orleans, Angers, Toulouse, and .\Iontpcllicr. It begm 
with Roscelin and Ab£lard, and culmiiiLued in the zenith of the Scholastic 
philosophy. It was the age of the Gothic cesrasy-of the majestic cathedrals 
of St. Denis, Chmres, Notre Dame. Amiens, and Reims, and of Gothic 
sculpture in its most spiritual perfection, Frenchmen were forgivably proud 
of their country, their capiiaL and their culture; a national unifying patri¬ 
otism \i'as replacing the provnncialism of the feudal era; already, as in the 
Chanson de Roland, men spoke lovingly of la douce France, “sweet France." 
It was in France, as in Italy, the climax of Christian civilbarion. 


XH. SPAIN: 109<)-ii85 

The Christian reconquest of Spain proceeded as rapidly as the fraternal 
cliaos of the Spanish kings would permit. The popes gave the name and 
privileges of cru-saders to Christiaas who would help drive back the Moors 
in Spain; some Templars came from France to help the cause; and three 
Spanish niilitary religious orders—the Knights of Calattava, of Sanriago, of 
Alc.mtara-were fonned in the twelfth century. In 11 iS Alfonso I of Ara¬ 
gon captured Saragossa; in 1195 the Christians were defeated at Alar cos; 
but in Ilia they almost wiped out the main Almohad army at Las Navas 
de Tokfsn. The victory was decisive; Moorish resistance broke down, and 
one by one the Moslem citadels fell; Cordova Valencia (lijS), 

Seville (ii48>, Cadiz {1150). Thereafter the reconquhta halted for two 
centuries, to allow time for the wars of the kings. 

When Alfonso Vlll of Castile was defeated at Alarcos the kings of Leon 
and Navarre, who had promised to go to his help, invaded his kingdom, and 
Alfonso had to make peace with the infidels to protect himself against the 
infidelity of die Christians.*^ Fernando III (mj-ji) rcumted Leon and 
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pushed the Catholic frondcr to Granida, made Seville his capital, 
the ^reat mosque his cathedral, the Alcazar his rcsidtricci the Church con¬ 
sidered hit'll a bastard at his birth, and made him a saint after his death. Ilis 
son Alfonst) X (1152-84) was an excellent sdmlar and an irresolute king. 
Attracted by the Moorish learning that he found in Seville, Alfonso el Sjbh, 
the Wise, braved the bigots by hiring Arab and Jewish, as well as Chris¬ 
tian, scholars to translate Moslem works into Latin for the instruction of 
Europe. He established a school of astronomy, w'hosc “,'\lfonsine Tables” of 
heavenly bodies and movements became standard for Christian a.stronomers. 
He organized a corps of historians who wrote under his name a history of 
Spain and a vast and general history of the world. He composed some 450 
poems, some in Castilian, some in Galician-Portuguese; many were set to 
music, and survive as one of the most substantial monuments of medieval 
song. His literary passion overflon'ed in books written or commissioned bv 
him on draughts, chess, dice, stones, music, navigation, alchemy, and philoso¬ 
phy. .Apparently he ordered a translation of the Bible to be made directly 
from the Hebrew into Castilian, With him the Castilian language assumed the 
pre-eminence from which it has since ruled the literary life of Spain. He was 
in effect the founder of Spanish and Portuguese literature, of Spanish histo¬ 
riography, of Spanish scientific remlinology^ He tarnished a brilliant career 
by intriguing to secure the throne of the Holy Roman Empire; he spent 
much Spanish treasure in the attempt; he sought to replenish his coffers by 
raising taxes and debasing the coinage; he was deposed in favor of his son, 
survived his downfall by two years, and died a broken man. 

Aragon rose to prominence through the marriage of its Queen Petronilla 
to Counr Ramon Berenguer of Barcelona {1157); .Aragon thereby acquired 
Catalonia, including the greatest of Spanish ports. Pedro II (1196-1 at3) 
brought the new kingdom to prosperity by protecting with vigorously en¬ 
forced law the security of harbors, markets, and roads; he made his court at 
Barcelona the gay and amorous center of Spanish chivalry and troubadours, 
and saved his soul—and insured his tide-by presenting Aragon to Innocent 
111 as a feudal fief. His son Jaime or James I (1213-76) was five when Pedro 
died in battle; the Aragonese nobles seized the opportunity to renew their 
feudal independence; but James took the reins at ten, and soon brought the 
nobles under royal discipline. Still a youth of twenty, he captured the com¬ 
mercially srrategic Balearic Islands from the Moors {13^9^35), and regained 
from them Valencia and Alicante. In 1265^ in a chivalric gesture of Spanish 
unity, he conquered Murcia from the Moors and presented it to the king 
of Cxsrilc. Wiser than Alfonso the XV'^lsc. he made himself the most power¬ 
ful Spanish monarch of his century, the rival of Frederick II and Louis IX. 
His shrewd intelligence and unscrupulous courage likened him to Frederick; 
but his loose morality, his many divorces, his ruthless wars and occasional 
bruralitv discourage compirison with St. Louis. He conspired to seize south- 
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western France, but the patient Louis outplayed him, though yielding to 
him Montpellier. In his old age James plotted to conquer Sicily as a bastion 
of strategy and a haven of commerce, and to make the western Alediterra- 
ncan a Spanish sea; hut the realization of this dream was left to his son. Pedro 
Ill {) 176-85) married a daughter of Frederick's son iManfrcd, King of 
Sicily, and felt entitled to that island when Qiarles of Anjou seized it W'ith 
the blessing of the pope, Pedro renounced the papal suzerainty over Aragon, 
accepted excommunication, and sailed off to fight for Sicily. 

As in England and France, this period saw in Spain both the rise and the 
decline of feudalism. The nobles began by almost ignoring the central power- 
they and the clerg)' were exempt from taxation, which fell the more hcavily 
upon cities and trade; but they ended by submitting to kings armed with 
their own troops, supported by the revenues and militia of the towns, and 
endowed with the prestige of a reviving Roman law rhac assumed absolute 
monarchy as an axiom of govemraent* Ac the beginning of the period there 
was no Spanhih law; there were separate law codes for each state, and for 
each clas in each stare. Fernando HI began, Alfonso X completed, a new 
system of Castilian law, \\'hich from its seven divisions came to be known 
as the Sieie Partidas, or (Laws of) the Seven Parts (1160-5)—one 
most complete and important codes in legal history. Based on the laws of the 
Spanish \’'Lsigoths, but remodeled to accord w'ith Justinian’s Inwtutes, 
the Siete Partidax proved too advanced for their age; for seventy years they 
were largely ignored; but in 1538 they became the actual law of Castile, and 
in t.49! of all Spain. like code was intnukiced into Aragon by James 1 , In 
1183 Aragon promulgated an influential code of commercial and maritime 
law, and established at\’'alencia, and later at Barcelona and in Majorca, courts 
of the Consulate of the Sea, 

Spain led the medieval world in developing free cides and representative 
institutions. Seeking the support of the cities against the nobles, the kings 
gave charters of self-government to many towns. Municipal independence 
became a passion in Spain; little towns demanded their liberty from larger 
ones, or from the nobles, the Church, the king; when they succeeded they 
raised their own gallows in the market place as a symbol of their freedom. 
Barcelona in 1258 was ruled by a council of joo members, of whom a ma- 
joritj'- represented industry or trade.*^ For a time the towns were sovereign 
to the point of independently waging wars against the Moors or one another. 
But also they formed brotherhoods—for mutual action or se- 

curiry. In J195, ^vhen the nobles tried to subdue the communes, thirty-four 
tou-ns formed the 11 en/iatitiad de CasTilJit, pledged themselves to a cotnmon 
defense, and raised a joint armv. This Brorhcrhintd, having overcome the 
nobles, supervised and checked the officials of the king, and passed laws for 
the common observance of the member towns, which sometimes numbered 
a hundred. 
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It had Ions bran the custom of Spanish kings to call, on occasion, an as¬ 
sembly of nobles and clergA'^ one such gathering, nieedng in 1137, received 
for the first time the name Cortex, courts. In 11H8. at the Cortes of Leon, 
businessmen from the towns were included—probably the earliest instance 
fjf rcprcsentativ’c political institutions in Christian Europe. In this historic 
congress the king promised not to make war or peace, or issue any decree, 
without the consent of the Cortes."* In Castile the first such Cortes of nobles, 
elergv, and ijour^eotsie met in 1350—forty-five years before the Model 
Parliament” of t’iward L The Cortes did not dircaly legislare. but it formu¬ 
lated “petitions” to the king; and its power of the purse often persuaded his 
assent. A decree of the Cortes of Catalonia in 1183, accepted by the king of 
Aragon, ruled that thereafter no national legislation should be issued without 
the c»usenr of the citizens (dwr); another provision required the king to 
summon the Cortes annually; these enactments anridpated by over a quarrer 
of a century similar pronouncements (1311, tjar) tif ^hc English Parlia¬ 
ment, Furrhennore, the Cortes appointed members from each social class to 
a fiftita, or Union, to keep watch, in the intervals between the sessions of the 
Cortes, over the administration of the laws and funds that it had voted.'* 
The problem of government in Spain complicated by divisive moun¬ 
tains impeding the w'ide enforcement of a common law. The uneven ter¬ 
rain, the dry plateaus, and the periodic devastations of war discouraged 
agriculture, and made Spain largely a grazing land for cattle and sheep. The 
fine sheep herds fed thousands of looms in the towns, and Spuin mainrained 
its ancictir high reputation for the quality of its W'ool, Internal trade was har¬ 
assed by difficulties of transport and diversities of weights, measures, and 
currencies; but foreign trade grew in the pores of Barcelona, Tarragona, Va¬ 
lencia, Seville, and Cadi?.; Catalan merchants were everywhere; and In 12S2 
the merchants of Castile held a position in Bruges rivaled only by the Hanse¬ 
atic League Merchants and manufacturers became the chief financial sup¬ 
port of the crown. The urban proletariat organized iKclf into guilds 
(f^emhs), but these were srrictly controlled by the kings, and the working 
cla-sscs suffered economic exploitation without political representation. 

Most of the industrial workers were either Jews or .Vf«rfe;aref—Moslems 
in Christian Spain. The Jews prospered in iVragon and Castile; they shared 
actively in the intellectual life of the two kingdoms; many of them were 
rich merchants; but at the end of this period they were subjected to increas¬ 
ing restrictions. Tire Mudeiarcs were allowed freedom of worship, and con¬ 
siderable self-government; they too included many rich merchants; and a 
few found entry to the royal courts. Their craftsmen strongly influenced 
Spanish architecrore, woodwork, and metalwork to the .Mudejar stjdc-the 
uw of .Moorish forms and themes in Christian art. Alfonso V\, in a catholic 
moment, called himself Eviperador de hf Dox Cr^/wx-Emperor of the Two 
Faiths.” But the Mudejares m general had to wear a distinctive garb, live in 
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a scpiirace sccrion of each ciry. and bear cspedaHy heavy taxation. Ultimately 
the wealth aggregated by their industrial and commercial skill excited the 
envy of the majority race; in 1^47 James 1 ordered their expulsion from 
Aragon; over too.uoo of them left, taking their tcchnicai skills with them; 
and Aragonese industry thereafter declined. 

The partial absorprion of Moslem culture into Spanish civilization, the 
stimulus of victory over an ancient enemy, the growth of industry and 
wealth, and of manners and tastes, stirred the ment^ life of Spain. The thir¬ 
teenth century saw the establishment of six univerddes in Spain. Alfonso 11 
of Aragon (11 6i-g6) was the first Spanisit troubadour; soon there were hun¬ 
dreds; and they not only wrote poetry, they developed the ceremonies of 
the Church into secular plays, opening a prath to the triumphs of Lope dc 
Vega and Calderon. To this period belongs the Cid, the nadonal epic of 
Spain. Better than all these W'ere the mude, songs, and dances that flowed 
from the hearts of the people in their homes and streets, and graduated into 
the splendor and pageantry of the royal courts. The first recorded bullfight 
in the modem style was given at Avila in 1107 to adorn a wedding feast; by 
1500 it was a common sport in the cities of Spain. At the same rime the French 
knights who came to help agdnsc the Moors brought the ideas and tourna¬ 
ments of chivalry. Respect for women, or for a man’s c.voliisive propierty in 
a woman, was made a point of honor as vital as a man’s pride in his courage 
and integritj’; the duel of honor became a parr of Spanish life. The mixture 
of European and Afro-Semitic blood, of Occidental and Oriental culture, of 
Syrian and Persian motives with Gothic art, of Roman hardness with Eastern 
sentiment, generated the Spanish character, anti made Spanish civilization, in 
the thirteenth century, 3 uniejueand colorful element in the Eurojiean scene. 


XI li. PORTUGAL: 1095 

In the year 1095 Count Heniy of Burgundy, a crusading knight in Spain, 
so pleased Alfoaso VI of Castile and Leon that the King gave him a daughter, 
Theresa, in marriage, and included in her dowr)^, as a fief, a county of Leon 
named Portugal* The territory had been won from .Moslem Spain only 
thirrj'-onc years before; and south of the .Mondego River rfic .Moors still 
ruled. Count Henry felt uncontfortable as anything less than a king; from 
their marriage be and his wife plotted to make their flef an independent state. 
VVhen Heniy' died (mi), Theresa continued to labor for mdcpcndcncc. 
She caught her nobles and vassals to chink in terms of national libcrty^; she 
encouraged her cities to fortify themselves and study the arts of war. She 
led her soldiers in person on campaign after campaign, and between wars she 
surrounded herself with musicians, poets, and lovers.^ She was defeated, 

* Fraiji the scupon town called Pomis Cale by the Ronians, and Opono (“the port") today. 
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captured, released^ and restored to her fief; she lavished funds upon an illicit 
love, was deposed, went into exile with lier lover, and died in poverty 

(itjo)- 

It was through her inspiration and preparations that her son, Affotiso I 
IIenrJC|uc5 (1128^8?), achieved her aims. Alfonso VII of Gistilc proniiscd 
to recognise him as sovereign ruler of any land tliat he might contjuer from 
the Moors beltm^ the Douro River. With all the reckless bravew of hk father 
and the spirit and perdnacitv'’ of his mother, Affonso Henriques attacked the 
Moors, defeated them at Ourique (1139), and proclaimed himself King of 
Portugal. The hierarchy persuaded the two kinp to submit the matter to 
Pope Innocent it, who decided in favor of Castile, Affonso Henriques re¬ 
versed this decision by offering his new kingdom to the papacy as a fief. 
Alexander III accepted it, and recognised him as King of Portugal (1145) 
condition of annual tribute to the See of Rome.*^ Affonso Henriques re¬ 
sumed his wars with rhe Moors, captured Santarem and Lisbon, and extended 
his rule to the Tagus. Under Alfonso III (1148-79) Portugal reached its 
present mainland Itmiis, and Lisbon, strategically placed at the mouth of the 
Tagus, became its port and capital (1263). An old legend said that Llysses- 
Odysscus had founded the city and given it its ancient name Ulyssipo, which 
the carele:ssness of tongues transformed into Olisipo and Lisboa, 

The last years of Affonso 11 were embittered by civil war with Iris son 
Diniz, who wondered why his father took so long to die. From this dubiou,s 
beginning Diniz moved into a long and beneficent reign (r 179-1315). Peace 
with Leon and Gistile was achiev'cd by a maxital alliance; strife with another 
heir to the throne was averted by the mediation of Isabel, Diniz’ saintly 
queen. Renouncing the glories of war. Diniz devoted himself to the eco¬ 
nomic and cultural development of his kingdom. He founded schools of ag¬ 
riculture, taught his people improved methods of husbandry, planted trees 
to cheek erosion, helped ctmiincrce, built ships and cities, organized a Portu¬ 
guese navy, and negotiated a commercial treaty with England; so he earned 
the title fondly given him by his subjects—/?c LrtXTjrfor, the Worker King. 
He was an industrious adniimsrrator, and a just judge. 1 !e supported poets 
and scholars, and himself wTOte rhe best poccr>^ of his nation and time; 
through him Portuguese ceased to be a Galician dialect and became a lit¬ 
erary Language. In his pastorellw he gave literaiy^ form to the songs of the 
people; and at his court troubadours were encouraged to ang the joys and 
pains of love. Dini/. himself was a connoisseur in women, and preferred his 
bastards to his one legitimate son- W'hcn this son rebelled and raised tin 
army to unseat his father, Sr. Isabel, who had lived apart from the merry 
court of the King, rode between the hostile forces, proposed to be the first 
victim of their violence, and shamed her husband and her son to peace 
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I. NClRMx\X SICILY: IQ^-I I94 

I r is remarkable to how many difFercnc environments, from Scotland to 
Sicily, the Normans adapted themselves; with what violent energy they 
aroused sleeping regions and peoples; and how completely^ in a few cen¬ 
turies, they were absorbed by their subjects, and disappeared from history. 
Fora nirbutcni century they ruled southern Italy as successors to the By 
Mncine power, and Sicily as heirs to the Samce^. In lodo Roger Guiscard, 
with a tiny hand of buccaneers, began the invasion of the island; by 1091 its 
conquest was complete; in 1085 Norman Italy accepted Roger as its ru er, 
and when he died (i JoO the “m o Sicilies"-the island and southern Italy- 
were already a power in the politics of Furojie. Control of the Straip of \ies- 
51 ua, and of the fifty miles bem'ccii Sicily and Africa, gave the Nornians a 
decisive commercial and milicarv' advantage. Amalfi, Salerno, and Palenno 
became the foci of an active trade with all iMediterrancan ports, including 
Moslem centers in Tunisia and Spain. Sicily, now a papal fief, replaced Mo¬ 
hammedan mosques with resplendent Christian churches, and in southern 

Italy Greek prelates gave way to Roman Catholic priesrs. 

Roger II (1101-54) made Palermo his capital extended liis rule in Italy to 
Naples and Capna,'and in 1130 expanded his title from Count to King. He 
had all the ambition and courage, resourcefulness and subtlety of his uncle 
Robert Guiscard; so alert in thought and itiduSTrious in action that Idnsi, his 
Moslem biographer, said of him that he accnuplished more askep than other 
men aw-akc.' Opposed by the popes, who feared his encroachment upon the 
Papal Stares; by rhe Gciman emperors, wlio resented his annexanon of the 
Abnizzi; by the Byzantines, who dreamed of regaining southern Italy; ant 
by the -Moslems of Africa, who longed to recapture Sidly, he fought them 
all, sometinies several of them at once, and emerged with his kingdom greater 
than before, and with new acquisitions in Tunis, Sfax, Bone, and Tripoli, lie 
made use of the intelligent Saracens, Greeks and Jew s of Sicily to organize 
a better civil service and administrative bureaucracy than any other nation 
in Furopc had at the rime. He allowed the feudal organization of agriculture 
in Sicily, but kept his barons in check with a royal court whose law' covered 
every class. He enriched the economy of Sicily by bringing In silk weavers 
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from Greece, and furthered commerce by competent protection of life, 
travel, and property'. Me allowed religious freedom and cultural autonomy 
to Moslenjs. Jews, and Greek Citholics, ojwned career to all talent, himself 
wore .Modem garb, liked .Moslem morals, and lived as a Larin king in an 
Oriental court. Mis kingdom was for s generation ^*thc richest and most 
civilized state in Europe,”' and he was “the most enlightened ruler of his 
age."* Without him Frederick 11 , a still greater king, would have been 
impotssibJe, 

The J\mg Roger's Book of Idrisi suggests the prosperity of Norman 
Sicily. A hardy busy peasantry^ covered the rich soil wdtlt crops, and kept the 
cities fed. They lived in hovels, and suffered the usual exploitation of the 
useful by' the clever, but their life was dignified with s colorful piety, and 
brightened with fcsri\*3lsand song. Every season of the agricultural y^ear liad 
its dances and chants; and vintage time brought bacchanalian feasts that 
bound ancient Saturnalia with modem Carnival. Even to the poorest there 
remained love, and folk songs ranging from license and satire to lyrics of 
purest tenderness. In the towm of San Marco, said Idrist, “the air is perf umed 
by the violets growing et'crywhere/’ Messina, Catania, Syracuse flourLshed 
again as in Carthaginian, Greek, or Koman days. Palermo seemed to Idrisi 
the finest city in the world: “ft mms the headts of all who see it... it ha-s 
buildings of such beauty that travelers flock to it, drawn by the fame of the 
marvels of architeemre, tlic exquisite workmanship, the admirable concep¬ 
tions of art.” The central street w’as a panorama of ^towering palaces, high 
and superb hostels, churches . .. baths, shops of great merchants. . . . All 
travelers say ourrighr that there arc nowhere buildings more marvelous than 
rhose of Palermo, nor any sight more exquisite than her pleasure gardens.” 
And the .Moslem traveler Ibn Jubair, seeing PaJermo in t 184, exclaimed; "A 
stupendous ckyd ... The palaces of the king encircle it as a necklace cla.sps 
the throat of a maiden with well-fiJIed bosom." * ATsitors were struck by the 
variety of languages s^u>kcn in Palermo, the peaceful mingling of races and 
faiths, the neighborly' confusion of churches, synagogues, and mosques, the 
elegantly dressed citizens, the busy streets, the quiet gardens, the comforta¬ 
ble homes. 

In those homes and palaces the arts of the East served the conquerors from 
the V\^cst. The loonrs of Palermo wove gorgeous stuffs in silk and cloth of 
gold; the ivory workers made little caskets shaped and carved in delicate or 
whimsi&il designs; rhemosaiciscsciwcrcd floors, walls, and ceilings wrirh Ori¬ 
ental themes. Greek and Saracen architects and artisans raised churches, 
monasteries, and palaces whose plan and ornanicnr, showing no trace of 
Xomian styles, gathered up a thousand years of Byzanrinc or Arabic influ¬ 
ence. In 1143 Greek artists built for Greek nuns, with funds provided by 
Rogers Admiral George, 3 convent dedicated to Santa Maria dell’ Ammi- 
niglio, but now known as the IVfartomna from its founder. It has been so 
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often restored that little remains of its twelfth-centuj)' elements^ Typically 
an Arabic inscription from a Greek Christian hymn mns round the inner 
dome. The floor is of gleaming varicolored marble^ eight columns of dark 
porphyrv' frame three apses, their capiiaJs are most gracefully carved^ walls 
and spandrels and vaults glitter with golden mosaics, including a famous 
Christos Patttocroter—ziK Universal King—in the sanccuiiry cupola. Finer 
still is the Capclla Palarlna, the chapel of the palace begun by Roger II in 
11^2, Here evcri'thing is exquisite: the simple design of die marble pave- 
meni;, die perfection of the slender columns and chdr diverse capitals, the 282 
mosaics filling every tempting space, above the altar the solemn figure of 
Christ in one of the sovereign mosaics of the world, and, over all, a massive 
timber ceiling in honeycomb design, can’cd, gilded, or painted with Oriental 
figures of elephants, antelopes, gazelles, and “angels'’ that were probably 
houns from a Mohammedan's dream of paradise. In all medieval or modern 
art there is no royal chapel that can compare with tliis jewel of Norman 
Sicily* 

Roger died in 1154, aged fifty-nine, His son William I (1154-dd) earned 
the tide of “the Bad,” pardy because his life was written by his enemies, 
partly because he let others govern while he lived amid eunuchs and concu¬ 
bines in Oriental case* In his reign the jMosiems of Tuniria rose against the 
Christians, and ended Norman pow'cr in .Africa* W'illiani 11 (i t66-8p) lived 
much the same sort of life as “the Bad,” but was called “the Good” by 
amiable biographers if only to avoid a confusion of names* He asked pardon 
for his lax morals by financing in 1176 the monastery and cathedral of Mon- 
reale—a “mount royal" five miles outside of Palermo. The exterior is a dis¬ 
agreeable confusion of shafts and interlacing columns^ the cloisters arc a 
W'ork of majestic strength and beauty; the mosaics of the interior arc re¬ 
nowned bur crude; the capitals, how'cver, are richly carv'cd with realistic 
life—Noah drunk and sleeping, a swineherd tending a pig, an acrobat stand¬ 
ing on his head. 

Perhaps the Oriental morals of the Norman Sicilian kings w'cakened their 
constitutions and shortened their line. Forty years after the death of Roger 
II hU dynasty ingloriously died, William H left no children, and Tancred, 
illegitimate son of a son of Roger 11 , was chosen king (1189). Meanwhile 
the German emperor Henry VI had married Constance, an aunt of W'illiam 
II; eager to unite all Italy under the imperial crowm, he claimed the throne 
of the Sicilies; he secured the active alliance of Pisa and Genoa, svhose com- 
mcfcc w'as irked by Norman control of the central iVlediterrancan; in 1194 
he appeared before Palermo with irresistible force, }>ersuaded it to open its 
gates to him, and was there crowned King of Sicily. \Vhcn he died (1197) 
he left his tlironcs to Ids three-ycar-old son Frederick, who was to become 
the most powerful and enlightened monarch of a tliirteenth century rich in 
puissant kings. 
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ri. THE PAPAL STATES 

North of Norman Italy lay the city-state of Benevcnto, ruled by dukes of 
Lombard origin. Beyond this were the lands under the immediate temporal 
power of the popes—the “Patrimony of Peter”—including Am^ni, Tivoli, 
Rome, and thence to Peruifia. 

Rome was the center, but hardly the model, of Latin Christianity. No 
city' in Christendom had less respect for religion, except as a vested jnietcst. 
Italy* took only a modest part in the Crusades; Venice shared in the Fourth 
only to capture Constantinople; the Italian cities thought of them chiefiy as 
opportunities ro establish ports, markets, and trade in the Near Ea^; Fred¬ 
erick 11 postponed his crusade as long as he could, and embarked upon it with 
a minimum of religious belief. There svere religious souls in Rome, gentle 
spirits who aided pilgrims to maintain the shrines; but their voices W'cre sel¬ 
dom heard above the din of politics. 

Aside from the papacy, Rome was in this period a poor city*. The Norman 
sack of 1084 had capped six centuries of destruction and neglect. The popu- 
larion had shrunk to some 40,000 from its ancient million. It ivas not a hub 
of commerce or industry. W hile cirics of northern Italy led the economic 
revolution, the Papal States tarried in a simple agrarian regime. Market gar¬ 
dens, vineyards, and cattle paddocks mingled witli homes and ruins within 
the walls of Aurelia, The lower classes of the capital lived half by* handicraft, 
half by ecclesiastical charity; the middle classes were a medley of merchants, 
lawy'ers, teachers, bankers, students, and resident or visiting priests; the 
upper classes were the higher clergy' and the landed nobility. The old Roman 
custom of owning in the country and living in the city still prevailed. Long 
since shorn of any general patriotism that w'ould have united them for na¬ 
tional defense, the Roman nobles divided into factions led by rich and 
powerful families-Frangipani, Orsini, Colonna, Picrleoni, Cactani. SaveJii, 
Corsi, Conti, Annibaldi..,, FAch family made its Roman residence a castle- 
fortress, armed its members and retainers, and frequently indulged in street 
brawls, occasionally in cit'd wars. The popes, having only spiritual weapons 
little feared in Rome, struggled in vain to keep order in the city; they were 
repeatedly subjected ro insult there, sometimes to violence; and many of 
them, for peace or safety, fled to Anagni, \’iterbo, or l^erugia, even to Lyons, 
at last to Avignon. 

The popes had dreamed of a theocracy in u hich the Word of Cod, in¬ 
terpreted by' the Church, would suflice as law'; they found rhemselves 
crushed amid the auojcracy of the emperors, the oligarchy of the nobles, 
and the democracy of the citizens. The relics of the Forum’and the Capitol 
kept alive, among the Romans, the memory of their ancient republic; and 
|>criodically an effort was made to restore the old autonomy and forms. The 
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IC'Eidlng ntiblcs were still called scnitors, though the Senate had disiippeated!; 
consuls "were chosen or appointed, though they wielded no power; and some 
old manuscripts preserved the half-forgotrcn edicts of Rum an law. Inspired 
by the rise of free cities in norrhem l^aly, the people of Rome, in the twelfth 
century, began to demand a return to secular seIf-go\'eminent, En 1143 they 
elected a Senate of fifty-six members, and for some years thereafter elected 
new senators annually. 

1 he mood of the time called fora voice, and found it in Arnold of Brescia. 
Tradition reports that he had studied under Abelard in France. He returned 
to Brescia as a monk, practicing such austerities that Bernard described him 
as a man whn “neither ears nor drinks.” He was substantiallv orthodox in 
doctrine, but denied the valid it)- of sacraments administered by priesre in a 
state of sin. He held it immoral for a priest to ov^ti properej’', demanded a 
return of the clcrgj’ ro apostolic poverty, and advised rlic Church to sur¬ 
render all her material possessions and political power to the state. At the 
Council of the Lateran In 1139 Innocent El condemned him and commanded 
him to silence; but Pope Eugenius III absolved him on condition of a pil¬ 
grimage to v'arious churches in Rome- It was a kindly error; the sight of the 
old republican landmarks fired the imagination of Arnold; standing amid 
the ruins, he called upon the Romans to re ject clerical rule, and to restore the 
Roman Republic (1145)- Fascinated by his fervor, the people chose consuls 
imd tribunes to be actual gov^emors, and established an equestrian order to 
serve as leaders in a new militia of defense. Intoxicated with the ease of this 
glorious revolution, the followers of Arnold renounced not only the tem¬ 
poral power of the popes, but the authority. In Italy, of the German em¬ 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire; indeed, they argued, it was the Roman 
Republic that should rule not Italy alone, bur, as of old, the “world." * They 
rebuilt and fortified the Capitol, seized St. Peter’s, turned it into a castle, 
took possession of the Vatican, and levied taxes upon pilgrims, Eugenius III 
fled to A^terbo and PLia (1146), while St. Bernard, from Clairv'aux, hurled 
denunciations agaiiLStthe people of Rome, and reminded them that their sub¬ 
sistence depended on the presence of the papacy. For ten years the Co?fnerie 
dl Roftia ruled the city of the Caesars and the popes. 

Plucking up his courage, Eugenius III rerumed to Rome in 1148. He con¬ 
fined himself for a rime to spiritual functions, distributed charirv, and won 
the affection of the populace. Flis second successor, Hadrian I\^, shocked by 
the killing of a cardinal in a public tumult, laid an interdict upon the capital 
(115j). Fearful of a profoimder revolution than the aristocracy could digest, 
tlie Senate abrogated the Republic and surrendered to the Pope. Arnold, ex¬ 
communicated. hid himself in the Campagna. ^^’hen Frederick Barbarossa 
approached Rome Hadrian asked him to arrest the rebel. Arnold was found 
and apprehended; he was turned ov'cr by the Emperor to the ppal prefect 
of Rome, and was by him hanged (1155). 'Fhe corpse W’as burned, and the 
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ashes were thrown into the Tiber “for fear,’* said a contemporary, *‘that the 
people would gather them up and honor them as the ashes of a martyr,” * 
His ideas outlived him, and reappeared in the Paterine and AValdensiin 
heretics of Lombardy, in the Albtgcnsians of France, in Marsilius of Padua, 
and in the leaders of the Reformation, The Senate continued to exist till 
12 id, when Innocent HI succeeded in replacing it with one or two senators 
congenial to the papal cause. The tcmponil power of the popes sunnved till 
1870. 

At differenr times the Papal States included Umbria, with S|>oleto and 
Perugia; the "March,” or frontier land, of Ancona on the Adriatic; and the 
Romagna, or Romc-mled region, \\Hth the cides of Rimini, Imola, Ravenna, 
Bologna, and Fernvra, Ravenna continued to decline in this period, while 
Fcirara rtwe to prominence under the vi'ise leadership of the house of Esre. 
Under the lead of the great lawyers produced by ics university, Bologna de¬ 
veloped a \nrile communal life. It w',as among the first cities to choose a po- 
desta to govern the internal affairs of the commune, and a cupitano to lead it 
in its external relations. Peculiar requtrtttients ruled the choice of the podesta 
or man of power; he must be a noble, a foreigner to the city, and over thirty- 
six years of age; he must owti no property wdthin the commune, and must 
have no relative among the electors; he must not be kin to, or come from the 
same place as, the preceding podesta. These strange rules, adopted to secure 
impartial administration, prevailed in many Italian communes. The “captain 
of the people” was chosen nor by the conununal council but by the popular 
party, dominated by the merchant guilds; he represented not the poor but 
the business class. In later centuries he would extend his power at the expense 
of the podesta, as the i>mrgeo}sie w'ould come to surpass the nobiliiy in 
wealth and influence. 


in. t'ENiCE trjL’MPHANT; 1096-1311 

Nonh of Ferrara and the Po lay the district of V^eneto, proud of the cities 
of Venice, Treviso, Piadua, Vicemta, and Verona, 

Ir was in this perioil that Venice matured her power. Her alliance with 
Byzantium gave her entry to .Aegean and Black Sea ports. .At Constanti- 
nople, in the twelfth century, her nationals are said to have numbered over 
100,000, and r« have held a section of the city in terror by their insolence 
and their brawds. Suddenly the Greek Emperor Manuel, prodded by the 
jealous Genoese, turned against the Venetians in his capital, arrested a great 
number of them, and ordered a wholesale confiscation of their giKids (1171). 
V’enicc declared war; lier people labored night and day to build a Beet; and 
in 1171 the D<;ge Vitale Michieli 11 led 130 ships against Euboea as a first 
goal of strategy against the Straits. But on Euboea’s shores his troops fell sick 
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M'itli a Hisg'ise said to liavc been csiuRcd by Greeks poisoning the water sup¬ 
ply; so many thousands died that the ships could not be miinncd for war; the 
Doge led hjs amiada back to Venice, w here the plague infected and deci¬ 
mate J the inhabitants; and at a meeting of the assembly the Doge, blamed 
for these misfor nines, was stabbed to death (1172).'' It is against the back¬ 
ground of these events tltai w^e must view rlic Fourth Crusade, and the oli¬ 
garchic revolution that transfonned the constitution of Venice, 

The great merchants, fearing the collapse of their commercial empire if 
such dcfcars continued, resolved to take the election of the doge, and titc 
determination of public jHilicy, from the general assembly, and establish a 
more select council, which should be better fitted to consider and cransaci 
affairs of state, and might serve as a check upon both the passions of the peo¬ 
ple and the autocracy of the doge. The three highest judges of the Republic 
were persuaded to appoint a commission to draw up a new constitution. Its 
report recommended that each of the six wards of the city-state should 
choose two leading men, each of w'hom should choose forty able men; the 
480 deputies so chosen uxre to form the Afaggior C^afiglia, or Greater 
^uncil, as the general legislature of the nation, 1 he Greater Council in turn 
was to choose sixty of its members as a Senate to govern commerce, finance, 
and foreign relations. The arrengo or popular assembly' was to meet only to 
radfy or reject proposals of war or jieace. A Privy Council of sb men, elected 
severally from ihc six tvards, was to govern the state in any interregnum, and 
its sanction was to be retjuired to legalize any governmental action of a 
doge. The first Greater Council elected by this prf*ccdurc chose thirty-four 
of its members, who chose eleven of their number, who then, in public de¬ 
liberation in the cathedral of San Marco, chose the doge (i tyy). A cry of 
protest arose from the people at losing their right of naming tlie head of the 
state; but the new doge diverted the disturbance by scattering coin among 
the crowd,*' In 1192, on the election of Enrico Dandob, the Greater Council 
required the Doge to swear, in liis coronation oath, to obey all the laws tif 
the state. The mercantile oligarchy was now supreme. 

Dandolo, already eighty-four, proved to be one of the strongest leaders 
in Venetian histoty. Through his Machiavellian diplomacy and personal 
heroism Venice avenged the disaster of 1171 by capturing and despoiling 
Constantinople in 1204; thereby V^enice became the dominant pow'cr in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea, and the coiiiinercial leadership of 
Europe passed from Byzantium to Italy, In 1261 the Genoese aided the 
Greeks to regain Omstandnoplc, and w ere rewarded with commercial pref¬ 
erence there; but three years later the Venetian fleet defeated the Genoese 
near Sicily, and the Greek emperor was forced to resutre ilie favored po¬ 
sition of Venice in his capital. 

The triunipbani oligarchy capped these external victories with another 
constitutional stroke. In 1297 the Doge Pietro Gradenigo pushed through 
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the CouncD n proposal that only chtist: citizens—and their male posterity-^ 
should be eligible to the Council who had sat in it ^nce 1293-^ The great 
majont^r of the people were excluded from ofBce by this ^'Closing of the 
Council,” A closed caste was created; a Lihro or Golden Book, of 

marriages and birrhs within this patrician caste xvos kept to ensure purity of 
blood and monopoly of powerj the mercantile oligarchy decreed itself an 
aristocracy of birth. When the people planned a revolt against the new con- 
stinidon their leaders were admitted into the hall of the Council^ and were 
immediately hanged (1300). 

It must be admitted rhat this fnink and ruthless oligarchy governed well. 
Public order xvas better maintained, public polic)^ more shrewdly guided, 
latvs more stable and effecdvei than in the other communities of medieval 
Italy. Venetian laws for the regulation of physicians and apothecaries pre¬ 
ceded similar statures of Florence by half a century. In 1301 kw^ forbade 
unhealthy industries in residential quartets, and excluded from Venice in¬ 
dustries that poured injurious fumes in to the air. Na%Tgatlon laws ^v^re rigor¬ 
ous and detailed. All imports and exports were subject to state supen'ision 
and control. Diplomatic reports covered trade more than politics^ and eco¬ 
nomic statistics ’i\'ere here for the first time made a part of government.^*^ 

Agriculture was almost unknouTi in \"enice. but handicrafts xvere highly 
developed, for Venice had imported from the old cities of the Eastern .Medi¬ 
terranean arcs and crafts half submerged by political upheavals in the West^ 
\^enetian prcwiucts in iron, brajs, glass^, gold cloth, and silk were renow ned 
in three continents. The building of boats for pleasure^ commerce, or war 
was probably the greatest of Venetian industries; it reached a capitalistic 
stage of mass labor and corporate finance, and almost a socialistic stage 
through control by its chief client, the state. Picturesqne galleys with lofty 
prow3, painted sails, and as many as 180 oars bound Venice with Constanti¬ 
nople. Tyre^ Alexandria, Lisbon, London, and a score of other cities in a 
golden chain of ports and trade. Goods from the valley of the Po came to 
Venice to be reshipped; the products of the Rhine cities came over the Alps 
to spread out from her quays to the Mediterranean world; the Rialto became 
the busiest thoroughfare in Euro|>c, crowded with merchants, sailors, and 
hankers from a hundred lands. The wealth of the North could not compare 
w'ith the opulence of a city w here everything was geared to commerce and 
finance, and where one ship sent to Alexandria and back brought looo pet 
cent on the investment—if it encountered no enemy, pirate, or destructive 
In the thirtccnt!i cent,ur\' Venice was the richest city in Europe, 
equaled perhaps only by those Chinese cities that her Marco Polo incrcdiblv 
described. 

Faith declines as wealth increases. The Venetians made "much use of re¬ 
ligion in government, and consoled the voteless with processions and para¬ 
dise; bur the ruling classes rarely allowed Christianity, or excommunication, 
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to interfere with business or war. Sfjrw F^r^riVJWi, p&i ran rhuir 

motto: iuc Venetians; after that we are Christians;"'- Ecclesiastics were 

excluded from any shore in rhe government;^ Venetian merchants sold arms 
and slavcSp and somcrinies gfave TiulitaJA'^ intelligence^ to Moslems at war ^\^ith 
Christians.'" A certain liberaliiA^ \\ent with this broad-^minded venalk)-: 
Moslems might come safely tcj \ enice; and the Je\^'5-es[>ecially in the Giii- 
decca on the island of Spinaluitga—might worship peacefully in ihcir sj iia^ 
gogties. 

Dante denounced rhe “unbridled lasciviousness of the \ enetions,* but 
wc must not trust the striemres of one who cursed so ecumenically. More 
signiheanr are rhe severe penalties prescribed in \'^enctian law for parents 
w'ho prostituted their childrens or the vainly repeated to check electoral 
corruption.*^ The impression we get Is of a hard and brilliant aristocracy 
stoically resigned to the poverty of the masses, and a populace solacing qw¬ 
erty with the uncornered joys of love. As early as 1094 we hear of the Car¬ 
nival; in [ iiB the first mention of masks; in 1 ^9^ the Senate made the last day 
before Lent (the French gr^) a public holiday. On such occasions 

both sexes flaunted their most expensive finery. Rich ladies crowned them¬ 
selves with jeweled tiaras or hoods, or turbans ii^'ovcn Vidth cloth of gold,- 
their eyes gleamed through veils of gold or silver M'cb; their necks held 
strings'of pearls; their hands W'ere gloved with chamois or silk; their feet 
were shod with sandals or shoes of leather, wood, or cork, embroidered in 
red and fifold; theirgoutis were of line linen, silk, or brocadCt sprinkled with 
gems, and cut low in the neck to the scandal and fascination of their times. 
They wore false hair, they painted and powdered, they laced and fasted to 
be slim;" They moved freely in public at any time, jtnncd with shy allure m 
pleasure parties and gondola escapades, and listened ^^illingly to troubadours 
invportinff Provence modes of song for the eternal rhemes of love. 

The \^enccians did not, in this period, go in for culture. They had a good 
public libTar>% bur seem to have made little use of it. No contributions to 
learning, no lasting f>oetrv% appeared amid this unrivaled \\ ealtli- Schools 
were numerous in the thirteenth century, and we hear of private and state 
scholarships for poor students; but as late as the fourteenth centurj'^ dtcrc 
were Venetian judges who could not rcad.^^ Music was held in high esteem. 
Arc was not yet the superb coloratura of later days; but wcaltli was bringing 
to Venice the arc of many lands, taste v as gro wing, the foundation was being 
laid, and old Roman skills survived, above all in glass. 

We must nor picture the Venice of that age as quite so lovely as A\^tgncr 
or Nietzsche found it in the iiinetcenih ce^m^y^ Mouses were of wckhI, and 
streets were simple earth; the Piaz^^ di San Marco, however, was paved with 
brick in 11721 and the pigeons were there as early as 125^. Prettj'" bndg^ 
lx:efan to curve over the canals, and over the Grand Canal the trjgbetti al¬ 
ready ferried many passengers. The side canals ^ve^c probably lesi malodijr- 
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OHS then than no\v% for time Is needed for any full ripening. Bur no faults of 
street or stream could dose the soul to the grandeur of a city lifting itself up, 
centut)' by ccnt«r>% out of the marshes and mists of the bgoonsj or the won¬ 
der of a people rising our of desolation and Lwlation to cover the sea with its 
ships, and levy tribute of wealth and beauty upon lialf the world. 


Bettvecn \’^enicc and the Alps lay the city and March of Treviso, of which 
wc shall note only that its people so loved life that it won the name of Mitrcj 
antCTOsa or gio/orj. In 1114, we are told, the city celebrated the festival of the 
Costello fTiTtnore-. a wooden ca.sTle was set up, and hung with carpets, drapes, 
and garlands^ pretty Trevisan women held it, armed with scented water, 
fruit, and flowers; youthful cavaliers from Venice competed with gay blades 
from Padua in besieging the ladies, bombarding them with like weapons; the 
Venetians, they siv, W'On tlie day bv mingling ducats with their flowers; in 
any case the casric and iis fair defenders felld“ 


IV. FROM MANTUA TO GENOA 

W'est of the Vencto the famous cities of Lombardy ruled the plains be- 
nveen the Po and the Alps: Mantua, Cremona, Brescia, Bergamo. Como, 
Milan, Pavia. South of the Po, in what is now Emilia, V'ere Modena, Reggio, 
Parma, Piacenza; lovers of Italy will not resent these sonorous litanies. Be- 
tween Lombardy and France the province of Piedmont enclosed Vercclli 
and Turin; and south of these Liguria bent around the gulf and city of 
Genoa. "ITic wealth of the region was the gift of the Po, which crossed the 
jicninsula from west to east, carrying the commerce, Ailing dtc canals, water¬ 
ing the fields. The growth of industry and trade gave che% cities the wealth 
and pride that enabled them generally to ignore their nominal sovereign, the 
German emperor, and to subdue rhe semsfeudal lords of their hinterland. 

Usually a cathedral stood at the center of these Italian towns, to brighten 
life with the drama of devotion and the spur of hope; near it a baptistery to 
marie the entry of the child into the privileges and responsibilities of Chris¬ 
tian citizenship, and a campanile to sound the call to worship, assembly, or 
.anus. In the neighboring piazza or public square peasants and craftsmen of¬ 
fered their products, actors, acrobats, and minstrels performed, heralds cried 
their proclamations, citizens chatted after Sunday Mass, and youths or 
knights engaged in sports or tournaments. A tosvn hall, some shops, some 
houses or tenements helped to form a guard of brick around the square. Fn>m 
this center ran the crooked, winding, climbing streets, 50 narrow that when 
a can or horseman passed, the pedestrians dodged into a doorway or flat¬ 
tened themselves again.si a wall As the thirteenth century progressed and 
wealth grew, the stucco houses Avere roofed with red riles, making a pic- 
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njresque parrcrn for those who could forget rhe odors and tire inud. Only a 
few Streets, and the central square, were paved. Around tlxe city ran a cow¬ 
ered and battlcnicntcd wall, for war was frequent, and a man had to know 
how to fight if he cared to be other than a monk. 

The greatest of these cities were Genoa and Aiilan. Genoa —super If 
its lovers called it—was perfectly placed for business and pleasure, rising on 
a hill before a sea that invited commerce, and sharing in the warm climate of 
a Riviera that reached out to Rapalto on the cast and San Remo tin the west. 
Already a busy port in Roman days, Genoa developed a population of nier- 
chants, manufacturers, bankers, sivipwrights, sailors, soldiers, and ptilidcians. 
Genoese engineers brouglit in clear w'ater from the Ligurian Alps by an 
aqueduct worthy of ancient Rome, and raised a gigantic mole out in the bay 
to give her great harbor securir," in storm and war. Like the \ encriaas of 
this epoch, the Genoese cared little for letters or arci they spent thcmjielves 
in conquering competitors and exploring new avenues for gain. The Hank 
of Genoa was almost the state; it lent money to the dry on condinon of col¬ 
lecting the nmnicipal re venue; througli this pD^ver it dominated the govern¬ 
ment, and every party that came into office had to pledge loyalty to the 
Bank ™ But the Genoese were as brave as they were acquisitive. They co¬ 
operated with Pisa to sweep the Saracens from the AA estem Mediterranean 
(loij-i 113), and then fought Pisa intermittently until they shatterc-d their 
rival’s pj'tt'er in the naval battle of Meloria (1184). For that last con filet Pisa 
called all men between the ages of twent)’ and sixty, Genoa all between 
eighteen and sc vent)"'; we may judge from this the spirit and passion of the 
age. “As there is a natural loathing between men and serfvents,” wrote the 
monk Salinibenc, “so is there bewcen the Pisans and the Genoese, between 
the PLsan.s and the men of Lucca." In chat engagement off the coast of 
Corsica the men fought hand to hand until half the combatants were dead; 
“and there was such wailing in Genoa and Pisa as was never heard in those 
cities from their foundation to our times." " Learning of this disaster to Pisa, 
the (rood men of Lucca and Florence thought it an excellent time to send an 
expedition against that unfortunate city; but Pope Martin IV commanded 
them to stay their hands. Meanwhile the Genoese pushed into the Fjisr, and 
came Into competition witJi the V’^enctians; and between these tw'O rose the 
hicteresr hatred of all. In 1235 they contested the possession of Acre; the 
llospicalcrs foutrht on tlie side of Genoa, the Templars for \ cnicc; in that 
battle alone 10,000 men fell; *® it destroyed Christian unity in Syria, and 
perhaps decided the failure of the Crusades. The struggle between Genoa 
and A’enice conrinued till 1 379, when the Genoese sufTcred at Chioggia the 
same culminating defeat that they had inflicted upon the Pisans a century 
before. 

Of the Lombard cities MDan was the riciicsc and most powerful. Once a 
Roman capital, she was proud of Iter age and her traditions; the consuls of 
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her republic dcBcd the emperors, her bishops dched the popes, her people 
shared or sheltered heresies that challenged Chrisrianirv'' itself. In the thir-* 
teenth century she had 100,000 inhabitants, t },ooo houses, tooo taverns.®* 
Herself loving liberty, she did not willingly concede it to others^ she pa¬ 
trolled the roads w'irh her troops to force caravans, witliersocv'cr bound, to 
go to .Milan first; she mined Cximo and Lodi, and stru^led to subjugate Pisa, 
Cremona, and Pavia; she could not rest until she controlled all the commerce 
of the Po.^* . 4 t the Diet of Constance in 1154 two citizens of Lodi appeared 
before Frederick Barbarossa and implored his protection for their town; the 
Emperor warned iMilan to desist from her attempts upon Lodi; his message 
was rejected w-ith scorn and trampled under foot; Frederick, eager to subdue 
Lombardy to imperial obedience, seized the opportunitv’ to destroy .Milan 
(] t6i). Five years later her survivors and friends had rebuilt the city, and 
all Lombardy rejoiced in her resurrection as a symbol of Italy’s resolve never 
to be ruled by a German king, Frederick >Helded. But before lie died he mar¬ 
ried his son Henry VI to Constance, daughter of Roger 11 of Sicily. In 
Henry’s son the Lombard League would find a more terrible Frederick. 


V. FREDERICK Hi 1194-115:0 

I, The Excoimmivicate Cnmdet 

Constance w'os rhirry when she married Henry, forty-two when she gave 
birth to her only child. Fearing doubts of her pregnancy and of her child’s 
legitimacy, she had a tent erected in the market place of Icsi (near Ancona); 
and there, in the sight of all, she was delivered of the hoy who was to become 
the most fascinating figure of the culminating medieval century. In his veins 
the blood of the Norman kings of Italy merged with the blood of the Hoh- 
enscaufen empkcrors of Germany. 

He was four when, at Palermo, he was crowned King of Sicily (1198). 
His father had died a year earlier, his mother died a year afterward. Her will 
besought Popffi Innocent 111 to undertake the guardianship, education, and 
pilitical protection of her son, and offered him in return a handsome stipend, 
and the regency and rcne^ved suzerainty of Sicily. He accepted glatlly, and 
used his position to end that union of Sicily with Germany which Fred¬ 
erick’s father had just achieved; the popes reasonably dreaded an empire that 
should encompass the Papal States on every side and in effect imprison and 
dominate the papey. Innocent provided for Frederick’s education, but sup¬ 
ported Otto I V for the German throne. Frederick grew up in neglect, some¬ 
times in poverty, so that compassionate citizens of Palermo had on occasion 
to bring the roval gamin food.®" He was allowed to run free in the streets and 
markets of the polyglot capital, and to pick his associates wherever he 
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pleased. He received Tin systematic cducaricm, but his avid mind learned from 
all that he heard or saw; tlic world would later nuirv el at the scope and detail 
of KLs kncswlcdgc* In those days and a) s he acquired Arabic and Greek, 
and some of rlie lore of the Je^vs- He grew familiar with differerit peoples, 
garbs, customs^ and faiths^ and never quire lost his youthful habit of toler^ 
ance. He read many volumes of history. Me became a good rider and fencer, 
and a lover of horses and hunting. He was short but strong, wdrh '*a fair and 
gracious couutenancc+” and long, red, curly hair; cl ever ^ positive, and 
proud. At twelve he d ism Used Innocent's depnry regent and took over the 
government; at fourteen he came of agc; at fifteen he married Constance of 
A ragon, and set out to reclaim the imperial ertu^ n. 

Fortune favored him, for a price, Otto \V had violated his agiccmenr to 
respect the sovereignty^ of the Pope in the Papal Scares; Innocent e?£Commu- 
nicated Iiinii and ordered the barons and bishops of the Iirnpire to elect as 
Emperor his young ’i^ ard Fredericks **as old in ti'isdom as he is young in 
years.'^"" But 'innccent, so suddenly^ turning toward Frederick, did not veer 
from his purpose of protecting the papacy\ As the price of his support he 
required from Frederick (1112) a pledge to continue tribute and feolcyr from 
Sicily to the popes; to guard the inviolability of the Papal Srates; to keep the 
“Two Sicilies”-NomW southern k^dy and the island-perpetually sepa- 
mted from the Empire; to reside In Germany' as Emperor and leave the Sici¬ 
lies to his infant son Henry as King of Sicil v under a regent to be appointed 
by Innocent; furrhermorCt Frederick bound himself to maintain all the 
powers of the clergy^ in his realm, to punish heretics, and to take the cross 
as a crusader. Financing his trip and retinue with money prorided by" the 
Pof>e, Frederick entered a Germany' still held by Otto s armies. But Otto 
was defeated by Philip Augustus at Bouvines; his resistance collapsed; and 
Frederick was cro^raied emperor in a splendid ccretiiony^ at Aachen "(1215)" 
There he solemnly^ renewed his pledge to underDike a crusade; and in the 
full enthusiasm of triuniphanr youth he w^on many princes to make the same 
vow. For a moment he seemed ro Germany' a God-sent David who would 
free David’s Jerusalem from the heirs of Saladin. 

But delays ensued. Otto’s brother Henry raised an army to depose Fred¬ 
erick, and The new Pope. Honortns HI, agreed that the young Emperor must 
defend his throne. Frederick overcame Henry% but meanwhile he became 
involved in imperial fjolicics. Apparently he already' longed for his native 
Italy; the heat and blood of the South vvere in his temperament, and Ger- 
maiiy irked him; of his fifo-six years only eight %verc spent there. Me 
granted large feudal powers to the barons, gave charters of self-government 
to several cities, and entrusted the government of Germany to Archbishop 
Engelbert of Cologne and Hernian of Saba, the able Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Knightsr t>cspite Frederick's apparent negligence Germany en¬ 
joyed prosperity and peace during the thirty-five yciu^ of his teign. The 
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bnrons and bisho|)s were so satisfied with their aliscntce landlord that to 
please him they crowned his seven-year-old son Henry “King of the 
Romans”—le., heir to the iii^pcria) rhrtme (rizo). At the &ime time Fred¬ 
erick appointed hitnself regent of Sicily for Henry, who reniaiijcd in Ger¬ 
many. This rather inverted the plans of Imioccntt hut Innocent was dead. 
Honorius yielded, and even crowmed Freiicrick emperor at Rome, for lie 
was an.\ioiis that Frederick should embark at once to rescue the Crnsadcrs 
in Eg[)’’pt. However, the barons in South Italy and the Saracens in Sicily 
staged a revolt; Frederick argued that he must restore order in his Italian 
realm before venturing on a long absence, MciinwhUe (1222) his w’ifc died. 
Hoping to prod him to fulfill his vow, Honorius persuaded him to many' 
Isabella, heiress to the lost kingdom of Jerusalem. Frederick complied 
f 1225), and added rhe title of King of Jerusalem to those of King of Sicily 
and Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. Trouble with the Lombard cities 
again delayed him. In 1127 Honorius died, and the stem Gregory IX as¬ 
cended the papal throne. Frederick now prepared in earnest, built a great 
fleer, and gathered 40,000 crusaders at Brindisi There a terrible plague broke 
our in his army. Thousands died, more rhou,sands deserted. The Emperor 
himself, and his chief lieutenant, Louis of Thuringia, caught the infection. 
Nevertheless Frederick gave the order to sail. Louis died, and Frederick 
grew* worse. His doctors, and the higlier clergy w ho were with him, advised 
him to return to Italy. He did, and sought a cure at PnzzuoU, Pope Gregor)', 
his patience eithausted, refused to hear the explanations of Frederick’s emis¬ 
saries, and announced to the w orld the exconununication of the Emperor. 

Seven months later, still excommunicate, Frederick set sail for Palestine 
(1228). On learning of his arrival in Syria, Gregory absolved the subjects of 
Frederick and his son Heniv' from their oatlis of allegiance, and began ne¬ 
gotiations to depose the Emperor. Taking these actions as a declaration of 
war, Frederick’s regent in Italy invaded the Papal States, Grt^oiy retali¬ 
ated by sending an army to invade Sicily; monks spread a tumor that Fred¬ 
erick Avas dead; and soon a large part of Sicily and southern Italy were in 
papal hands. 1 wo Franciscan delegates of the Pope reached Acre soon after 
Frederick, and forbade any man in the Christian ranks to obey the excom¬ 
municate. The Saracen conunander, al-Kaniil, astonished to find a European 
ruler who understood Arabic and appreciated Ambic literature, science, and 
philosophy, made a favorable peace Aviih Frederick, w ho now entered Jeru¬ 
salem as a bloodless conqueror. As no clergyman would crowm him King of 
Jetusalem, he crowned himself in the church of the Holy Sepulcher. The 
bishop of Caesarea, calling the shrine and city desecrated by Frederick’s 
presence, laid an interdict upon religious services in Jerusalem and Acre, 
Some Knights Templar, learning that Frederick planned to visit the reputed 
sire of Christ’s baptism in the Jordan, sent secret word to ai-Kamil, suggest¬ 
ing that here was a chance for the Sultan to capture the Emperor. The jMos- 
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lem ct>ntrnJin<icr sent tlic Jencr to Ffcilcdck. To free Jerusalem from its 
interdict, the Emperor Jeft it on the third day, and wenr to Acre, 1 here, as 
he walked to his ship, rhe Christian populace bombarded him with filth.“ 
Arrived at Brindisi, Frederick organi/ed an impromptu anny, and ad¬ 
vanced to recaprure rhe toivns that had yielded to the Pope, The papal army 
fled, the dries opened their gates; only Sora resisted, and stood siege; it was 
captured and reduced to ashes. At the fronrier of the Papal Stares Frederick 
scoppttd, and sene the Pope a plea for {>eace. 1 he Pope agreed; the Treatj’^ of 
Sian Germane was signed (lijo); the excommunication was withdrawn. 
For a moment tlicre was peace. 


2. The TFQfider of tbe If^orld 

FTederick turned to adminUtrarion, and from his court at Fo^ia, in 
Apului, wrestled with the problems of too wide a realm. He visited Gennany 
in 1231, and confirmed, in a “Swrute in Favor of Princes,” the pow^CK and 
privileges that he and his son had extended to the barons; he was willing co 
surrender Germanv ro feudalism if that would leave him at peace to develop 
his ideas in Italy, Perhaps he recognized that the battle of Bouvines had ended 
German hegemony in Europe, and that the thirteenth century belonged to 
F'rance and Italy, He paid for bis neglect of Germany in the rebellion and 
suicide of bis Son- 

Out of the polyglot passions of Sicily his despotic hand forged an order 
and prosperitv recalling the brilliance of Roger 11 s reign. The rebellious 
S;iraccns of die hills were captured, were transported 10 Italy, were trained 
as mercenaries, and became the most reliable soldiers in Fredericks army; 
we may imagine the wrath of the popes at the sight of JVloslem warriors led 
bv a Oirisrian emperor against papal troops, Palermo remained in law die 
capital of the /iegiTOi as the Two bicilies were briefly called; but the re;tl 
capital wasFoggia. Frederick loved Italy more ardently than most Italians; 
he marv'clcd that \ ahveh had made so much of Palestine ivhcn Italy existed; 
he called his southern kingdom the apple of his eye, **a haven amidst the 
floods, a pleasure garden amidst a wilderness of thorns.” ’“In 1213 he began 
to build at Foggia the rambling casde-palacc of which only a gaievi'ay re¬ 
mains today. Soon a citv’’ of palaces rose about his own to house his aides^ He 
invited the nobles of his Italian realm to serve as jwges at his court; there they 
rose dirough widening funedons to administer the government. Head of 
them all w^ Pient dclle Vigne. a graduate of the school of law at Bologna; 
Frederick made him logothctc or scercrary of state, and loved him as a 
brother or a son. At Foggia, as at Paris sevenc)' years later, lawyers replaced 
the clergy in administration; here, in the state nearest to the See of Peter, the 
Secularization of government was complete. 
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Reared In an age of chaos, and learned in Oriental ideas, Frederick never 
dreamed rhat the i>rdcr called a state could be maintained except by mo¬ 
narchical force. He seenw htmciitly to have beliet ed that without a strong 
central power men would destroy, or repeatedly impoverish, themselves 
through crime, ignorance, and war. Like Barbarossa he valued social order 
more liJghly than popular liberty, and felt that the ruler %vho competently 
maintains order cams all the luxuries of his keep. He allowed some measure 
of public representation in his government: twice a year, at five points in the 
Rej^nOt asscmBlies met to deal u'ith local problems, complaints, and crimes; 
to these assemblies he summoned nor only the nobles and prelates of the dis¬ 
trict, but four deputies from each major city, and two from each town, F«r 
the rest Frederick svas an absolute monarch; he accepted as axiomadc the 
basic principle of Roman civil lasv—that the citizens had handed over to the 
emperor the sole right to legislate. Ac Melfi in 1131 he issued for the 
chiefly through the legal skill and counsel of Piero dclle \^i^c—the Liber 
Augustalh, the first scientificalJy codified sysSrem of lau-^s since Justinian, and 
one of the most complete bodies of jurisprudence in legal Itistory. It was in 
some ways a reactionary code: it accepted all the class dLstinctionsof feudal¬ 
ism, and mainiaincd old rights of the lurd over the serf. In many ways it was 
a progressive code: ir deprived the nobles of legislative, judicial, and minting 
powers, centering these in the state; it abolished trial by combat or ordeal; 
it provided for state prosecutors tfs pursue crimes that heretofore had gone 
unpunished if no citizen brought in a complaint. It condemned the Ia\t'’s 
delays, adt'ised judges to cut down the j>cronitlons of advocates, and re¬ 
quired the state courts to sit daily except on holidays. 

Like most medieval rulers, Frederick carefully regulated the national 
economy- ’‘just price” was established for various sen ices and goods. The 
state nationalized the production of salt, iron, steel, hemp, tar, dyed fabrics, 
and silks; it operated textile factories u ith Saracen slave women workers 
and eunuch foremen; ir owned and operated slaughter houses and public 
baths; it created model farms, fostered the cultivation of cotton and sugar 
cane, cleared woods and fields of injurious animals, built roads and bridges, 
and sank wells to augment the water supply,** Foreign trade was largely 
managed tiy tite state, and w'as carried in vessels owned by the govemmenc; 
one of these had a crew of 300 men ** [ntcmal traffic tolls were reduced to 
3 minimum, bur tariffs on exports and imports provided the chief revcnui^ 
of the state. There were many other taxes, for this government, like all 
others, could alwa)^ find uses for money. To Frederick’s credit must be put 
a sound and conscientious currency. 

To make this monolithic state majestic and holy without relying upon a 
Christianity noimally hostile to him, Frederick strove to restore in bis own 
person all the awe 3tid splendor that had hedged a Roman emperor. His 
exquisite coins were stamped with no Christian word or symbol, but witli the 
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circular legend IMF/ ROM/Cesitr/Aug], and on rhe reverse ^vas the Roman 
eagle encircled with the mime Fridcricus. The people were tatight tliat die 
Emperor was in a sense the Son of God; his lavi's were the didne justice codi¬ 
fied, and were referred to as almost the third person of a new trinity. 

Anxious to place himself beside the old Roman emperors in the history’ and 
galleries of art, Frederick commissioned sculprors to carve his likeness in 
sronc, A bridgehead at the V^oliumo, a gate at Capua were adorned with 
reliefs, in ancient style, of himself and his aides; nothing remains of these 
works except a female head of great hcaut>'.^'' This pre-Renaissance attempt 
to revive classic art failed, washed away by the Gothic wave. 

Despite his near-divinitv and royal industry, Frederick found it possible to 
enjoy life at all levels in his Foggia court. An army of slaves, many of rhciu 
Saracens, ministered to his wants and managed the bureaucracy. In 1235, his 
second ii'ife having died, he married again; but Isabella of England could not 
understand his mind or morals, and retired into the background U'hile Fred¬ 
erick consorted with mistresses and begot an illegitimate som His enemies 
charged him with maintaining a harem, and Gregon^ IX accused him of 
sodomy.** Frederick cvp lamed that all these white or black ladies or lads were 
used only for their skill in song, dance, acrobatics, or other cnrcmiinmcnt 
tradidonaJ in royal courts. In addition to tlicse he kept a menagerie of wild 
beasts; and sometimes he traveled with a retinue of leopards, lynxes, lions, 
panthers, apes, and bears, led on a chain by Saracen slaves. Frederick loved 
hunting and hau'king, collected strange birds, and wrote for his son Manfred 
an admirable and scientific treatise on falconry. 

Next to hunting, he took delight in educated and graceful conversation— 
deiicato pjrlare. He preferred the meeting of true minds to the joust of arms. 
He himself was the most cultured cametir of hLs time, and was noted for his 
uit atui repartee; this Frederick was his ou'n Voltaire.’’”^ He spoke nine lan¬ 
guages and ivrote seven. He corresponded in Arabic with al-ICaniil, xrbom he 
called his dearest friend after his own sons; in Greek with his son-in-law, the 
Greek Emperor John \"atar/cs; and in Latin with the Western world. Elis 
associates—especially Piero dellc \'igne—formed their admirable Latin style 
on the classics of Rome; they keenly felt and emulated the classic spirit, and 
almost anticipated the humanists of the Renaissance. Frederick liimself was a 
poet, whose Iralian verses won Dante’s praise. The Jove poetry of Provence 
and Islam entered his court, and was taken up by the young nobles who 
seri'cd there; and the Fmperor, like some Baghdad potentate, loved to relax, 
after a day of administration or hunting or war, with pretty women around 
him. and p<K;ts to sing his glory and their charms. 

As he grc\i' older Frederick tnmed more and more to science and philos¬ 
ophy, Here above all he was stirred by the Moslem heritage of Sicily. He 
read many Arabic masterpieces himself^, brought Moslem and Jewish scien¬ 
tists and philosophers to his court, and paid scholars to translate into Latin 
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the scientific classics of C.irecce and Islam, He was so fond of rnathcmarics 
that he persuaded the Sultan of I'.Gfvpt to send hiin a famous iriathciiiarictan, 
al-Hatiifi^ and he u'as iorimate with Leonardo Fibonacci, the greatest Chri^ 
tian tnaThcmaticiaTi of the age. Me shared some of the superstitions of his 
time, and delved into astrology' and alchemy. He lured to his court the poly¬ 
math Michael Scot, and studied occttlt sdence with him. and chemisrry, met- 
al 1 urg)% and philosophy* His curiosity was universal. E Ic sent questions in 
science and philosfiphy to scholars at his court, and as far abroad as Egt'pt, 
Arabia, Syria, aud Iraq. He kept a zoological garden for study rather than 
for amusement, and organized experiments in the breeding of poultry, pi¬ 
geons, horses, camels, and dogs; hLs laws establishing clo.sed seasons for hunt- 
intr were b.t-sed on careful records of pairing and breeding scasons-for which 
the animals of Apulia were said tti have written him a vote of thanks. His 
legislation included an cnlighrencd regulation of medical practice, opera¬ 
tions. and the sale of drugs. He favored the dissection of cadavers; Moslem 
physicians manelcd at his knowdedge of anatomy, d'hc extent of hk leant- 
ing in philosophy appears in his request to some Moslem savants to rcstdvc 
certain discrepancies hetw^ecn rhe views of .^ristodc and Alcitander of Aph- 
rodisias on the eternity of the world, “O forrunarc emperor!’' exclaimed 
Michael Scot, “I verily believe that if ever a man could escape death by his 
learning it would be ymi.” ' 

I^est the learning of rhe scholars whom he had assembled should die with 
their deaths. Frederick founded in tiJ4 the Universit)'' of Naples-a rare 
example of a medieval university established w'ithout ecclesiastical sanction. 
He called to its faculty scholars in all arts and sciences, and paid them high 
Shlaries; and he assigned subsidies to enable poor but qualified students to 
attend. He forbade' the youtlis of his Ref^o to go outside of it for their 
fiighcr education. Naples, he Imped, would soon rival IJoIogna as a school of 
law. and would train men for public administration, 

Was Frederick an atheist? He had been pious in his youth, and perhaps 
retained the basic tenets of Christianity till his crusade. Intimate intercourse 
with Moslem leaders and thinkers seems tn have ended his Christian faith. 
He wa.s armicted by Moslem learning, and considered it far superior to the 
Christian thought and knowledge of his day. At the Diet of German princes 
in Friuli (115:) he cordially received a Moslem depuration, and later, in the 
sitrht of bishops and princes, joined these Saracens in a Ijanquet celebrating 
aVUvhammedan religious feast,“It was said by his rivals," re ports Matthew 
Paris, “that the Emperor agreed and lielievcd in the law of Mohammed more 
than rhar 0/ Jesus Christ... and was more a friend to the Saracens than to 
the Christians," A rumor credited by Gregory IX charged him ifl irh say¬ 
ing that “three conjurors so craftily led away their contemporaries as to gain 
rhe mastery of the world—Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed";*' all tlumpe 
buzzed with this bhisphcmy. Frederick denied rhe chtirge, but it helped to 
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turn public opinion agninst Kim in the final crUis of hb» life. He was unques¬ 
tionably something of a freethinker. He had his doubts about the creation 
of the ’H'orld m tune, personal immortality, the virgin birth, and other doc¬ 
trines of the Christian faith.*“ In rejecting trial by ordeal he asked; “How 
could a man believe that the natural heat of glowing iron will turn cool 
without an adequate cause, or that, because of a seared conscience, the ele¬ 
ment of w'atcr will refuse to accept [submerge j the accused?" ^* In all his 
reign he built one Christian church. 

W'ithin limits he gave freedom of worship to the diverse faiths in his king¬ 
dom. Greek Catholics, jVlohammcdans, and Jen's were allowed to practice 
their religions unmolested, but (with one eiiccption) they could not teach 
in the university, or rise to official position in the state. .-Ml Mtiskins and 
Hebrew's were required to wear a dress that would distinguish them from 
Christians; and the poll tax rkit Moslem rulers levied on Christians and Jews 
in Islam was here levied upon Jews and Saracens as a substitute for nrUitary 
servtce. Conversion from Christianity to Judaism or Islam W'as severely pun¬ 
ished in Frederick’s law's. Bur when, in 12 3 5, the Jews of Fuida were accused 
of “ritual murder”—the killing of a CItristian cliild to use its blood at the 
Passover festival—Frederick came to their rescue, and denounced the story 
as a cruel legend. He had several Jewish scholars at his court.** 

The great anomaly of this ration.'ilist’s reign w'as the persecution of her¬ 
esy. Frederick did not iiUow liberty of thought and speech, even to the 
professors in his uni versdry; it was a privilege confined to himself and his asso¬ 
ciates, Like most mlers, he recognized the necessity of religion for social 
order, and could not allow it to be undermined by his savants; besides, the 
suppression of heresy facilitated an intermittent peace with the popes. M'hile 
some other nionarclis of the thirteenth centuiy hesitated to co-operate with 
tlic Inquisidon, Frederick gave it his full support. The popes and their great¬ 
est enemy agreed in this alone. 


5 . Ewpire vs. Papacy 

As Frederick's rule at Foggia develo}ied,Kis far-reaching aims became ever 
clearer: to establish his rule throughout Italy, to unify Italy and Gcnnany 
in a restored Roman Empire, and perhaps to make Rome again the political 
as well as the religious capital of the Western world. When in 1216 he in¬ 
vited the nobles and cities of Italy to a diet at Cremona he show'ed his hand 
by including in his invitation the duchy of Spoleto, then a papal state, and by 
marching his troops through the lands of the popes. The Pope forbade the 
nobles of Spoleto to attend. The Lombard citi^, suspecting that Frederick 
planned to subject them to a real, instead of nominaL, submission to the Em¬ 
pire, refused to send delegates; instead they fomicd the second Lombard 
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Lwguc, in wliich Milan. Turin. Bcrgiimo, lircseia, Mantua, Bologna, Vi- 
ccn^, Verona. Padua, and Treviso pledged themselves to a defensive and 
offensive alii ante for rwentj'-five years. The diet was never held. 

In 1134 his son Menr>’ revoked against hLs father and allied hinwelf with 
tilt Loinbard League. Frederick rode up from southern Italy to \Vomis, 
without an amiy but with plenty of cash; the rebellion collapsed at the nc>vs 
of his coming or the touch of' his gold; Henry was put into prison, lan¬ 
guished there for seven years, and then, svhile being transferred to another 
place of confinement, rode his horse over a cliff to death, Frederick went 
an to Main?., presided over a diet there, and persuaded many of the assem¬ 
bled nobles to pin him in a campaign for the restoration of imperial pttwer 
in Lombardy, So aided, he deflated the army of the League at Cojrtenuova 
(1137); all the cities surrendered but .Milan and Brescia; Gregory IX offered 
to mediate, but Frederick’s dream of unity could not he reconciled with the 
Italian love of liberr;\ 

At this juncture Grcgor)\ though ninet)’ and ailing, decided to throw in 
his lot with the League, and risk the whole temporal power cjf the popes 
an the issue of war. He had no fondness ftir the Lombard to\sTiSi he too, 
like Frederick, considered their liberty a license to chaotic strife; and he 
knew that they harbored heretics openly hostile to the wealth and temporal 
power of the Church; at this very time tlte heretics of besieged Milan were 
defiling altars and turning crucifixes upside down.'** But if Frederick over¬ 
came these cities the Papal States would he engulfed within a united ItLily 
and a united Empire dominated by a foe of Christianity and the Ciiurch. In 
1238 Gregory persuaded Venice and Genoa to join him and the League in 
war against Frederick; in a powerful encyclical he charged the Emperor 
with atheism, blasphemy, and despotism, and a desire to destroy the author- 
iry of the Church; in 1139 he excotnmunicated him, ordered every Roman 
Catholic prelate to proclaim him an outlaw, and absolved his subjccr.s from 
their oath of allegiance. Frederick replied in a circular letter ro the Idngs of 
Europe, repudiating the charge of heresy, and accusing the Pope of wish¬ 
ing to destroy the Empire and to reduce all kings to subseradence to the 
papacy. The final struggle between empire and papacy w'as on. 

The kings of Europe sympathiited with Frederick, hut paid small heed to 
his appeal for help. iTie nobilin^ in Germany and Italy sided with him, 
hoping to restore the cities to feudal obedience. In the cities themselves the 
middle and lower c1asse.s were generally for the Pope; and the old German 
tenns Waibling and Welf, in the form of Ghibcllinc and Guclf, were re¬ 
vived to signify respectively the adherents of the empire and the defenders 
of the papey. Even in Rome thi,s di\dsion held, and Frederick had many 
supporters there, .'Vs he approached Rome with a small army one city after 
another opened its gates to him as to a second Caesar. Gregory anticipated 
capture, and led a mournful procession of priests through the capital. 'Fhe 
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countgc and frailty of rhc old Po^x: touched the hearts of the Romans, and 
many took up arms to protect him* Unwilling to force the issue, Frederick 
by-passed Rome, and wintered at Foggia. 

He had persuaded the German princes to crown his son Conrad King of 
the Romans (1237); he had placed his son-in-law, the able but brutal F*zze- 
lino da Romano, over V'iccniia, Padua, and Trevisei and had see over the 
other surrendered cities his favorite son Enzio, “in face and Jigure our verj" 
image,” handsome, proud, and gay. brave in battle and accomplished in 
poetry. In the spring of 1140 the Emperor captured Ravenna and Faenza, 
and in 1541 he destroyed Benevenro, the center of the papal forces* Elis fleet 
intercepted a Genoese convoy carrying toward Rome a group of French, 
Spanish,and Italian cardinals, bishops, abbots, and priests; Frederick confined 
them in Apulia as hostages to barg^tin with. He soon released the French; 
but his long detention of the rest, and the death of several in his prisons, 
shocked a Europe accustomed to consider the clergy inviolable; and many 
now believed that Frederick was the Anrichrisr jiredicted some years before 
bv the mystic Joacliim of Flora, Frederick offered to release the prelates 
if Gregor)'' would make peace, but the old Pope remained firm even to 
death (1141), 

Innocent I\* was more couci 1 iator)^ At the urging of St. Louis he agreed 
on terms of peace (1244). Bur the Lombard cities refused to ratify this agree¬ 
ment, and reminded Innocent that Gregor)' had pledged the papacy against 
a separate peace. Innocent left Rome secretly, and fled to Lyons. Frederick 
resumed the war, and no force seemed now capaiile of preventing his con¬ 
quest and absorption of the Papa! States, and the establishment of his power 
in Rome. Innocent summoned the prelates of the Church to the Council of 
Lyons; the Council renewed the cxcomntunication 0/ the F,mpcror, and de¬ 
posed him as.an immoral, impious, and unfaithful vassal of his acknowledged 
suzerain the Pope (124?), At rhc Poj>e's urging a group of German nobles 
and bishops chose Henry Raspe as anti-Emperor; and tvhen he died they 
named William of Holland to succeed him. Excommunication was pro¬ 
nounced against all supporters of Frederick, and religious services u'erc in¬ 
terdicted in all regions loyal to him; a crusade w.ts proclaimed against him 
and Enzio, and those who had wken the cross for the redemption of Pales¬ 
tine were granted all the privileges of crusaders if tliey joined the war against 
the infidel tlmpcror. 

Surrendering to a fury of hatred and revenge, Frederick now burned all 
bridges behind him. He issued a “Refonn Manifesto.” denouncing the clergy 
as “slaves to the world, drunk with self-indulgence; the increasing stream 
of their wealth has srified their piety.''In the R^pio he confiscated the 
treasures of the Church to finance his war, A\’lien a roum in .Apulia led a 
coaspiracy to capture him ite had the ringleaders blinded, tlicn mutilated, 
then killed. Receiving a call for help from his son Conrad, he set out for 
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Gennany; at Turin he learned that Pantia bad ovcrtlirowTi his garrison, 
that Kny .in was in peril, and that all northern Italy, and even Sicily, were 
in revolt, l ie pur down rebellion after rebellion in town after town; took 
hostages from each of them, and sle%v these men when their towns rebelled. 
Prisoners found to be messengets of the Pope had their hands and feet cut 
f>if; and Saracen soldiers, imnnine to Cliristian tears and threats; were used 
as cxcctitioncrs,^^ 

During the siege of Parma Frederick, impatient of inaction, went off with 
Enzio and fifty knights to hunt waterfowl in the neighboring marshes, ^^'hile 
they were away the men and W'omcn of Parma came out in a desperate 
sortie, ovenvhclmcd the disordered and leaderlcsB forces of the Fmjicror, 
captured the Emperor’s treasury, his “harem,” and his menagerie. He levied 
heavy taxes, raised a new army, and resumed the struggle. Evidence was 
bremght to him that his misted premier, Piero dclle Vigne, was conspiring 
to berrav' him; Frederick had him arrested and blinded; whereupon Piero 
beat his head against the wall of his jail till he died (1249). In that same year 
news came that Enrio had been captured by the Bolognese in battle at La 
Fossaha. About the same rime Frederick’s doctor tried to poison him. The 
quick succession of these blows broke the spirit of the Empwror; he retired 
to Apulia, and took no further part in the xxrar. In 1150 his generals won 
many successes, and the tide seemed to have turned. Sr. Louis, captured by 
Moslems in Egypt, demanded of innocent IV an end to the war, so that 
Frederick might come to the Crusaders* aid, Bur even as hope revived, the 
body failed, Dysentcjy, the humbling nemesis of medieval kings, sttiick the 
proud Emperor down. l-Ie asked for absoJution, and received it; the free¬ 
thinker donned the garb of a Cistercian monk, and died at Fiorentino on 
December it. 1250, People whispered that his soul had been borne off by 
devils through the pit of Alt. Etna into hell. 


His influence was not apparent; his empire soon collapsed, and a greater 
chaos ruled it than when he came. The unity for which he foughr disap¬ 
peared, even in Germany; and the Italian cities followed liberty, and its cre¬ 
ative stimulus, through disorder to the piecemeal tytaimy of dukes and 
condottieri who, hardly knoxving it, inherited the unmorality of Frederick, 
his intellectual freedom, and his patronage of letters and arts. The t’frfli, or 
iwasculinc unscnipulo us intelligence, of the Renaissance despots was an echo 
of Frederick’s character ,ind mind, without his grace and charm. The re¬ 
placement of the Bible with the classics, of faith with reason, of Gtid with 
Nature, of Providence with Necc,'Viir\\ appeared in the thought and emirt 
of Frederick, and, after an orrhodox interlude, captured the humanists and 
philosophers of the Renaissance; Frederick was tlie“man of the Renaissance” 
a century before its rime. Atachiavelli's Prince had Caesar Borgia in mind, 
but it was Frederick who had prepared its philosophy. Nietzsche had 
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Bisnurck and Napokon in mind, ftur he acknoss'Icdgcd chc influfiaec of 
Frederick—“the first of Europeans according to my taste.”*** Posterity, 
shocked by hLs morals, fascinated by his mind, and vaguely apprcciimng the 
grandeur of his imperial vision, applied to him again and again the epithets 
coined by .Matthew Paris: siupor MUttdi et "the mar¬ 

velous transformer and wonder of the world.” 


tT. 1‘HF. DISMEMBERMEXT OF ITALY 

Frederick’s 'v^’ill left the Empire to his son Conrad IV, and appointed his 
iUegitimate son Manfred regent of Italy. Revolts against .Manfred broke out 
almost everywhere in Italy. Naples, Spoleto, Ancona, Florence submitted 
to papal legates; "let the heavens rejoice and the earth be glad!” cxclainied 
Innocent IV. The victorious Pope returned to Italy, made,Naples his 
military headquarters, moved to annex the Regno to the Papal States, and 
planned a less direct suzeniiniy over the nonhern Italian towns. But these 
cities, while joining the Pope in liis Te Dejon, were resolved to defend rhcLr 
independence against pontiffs as well as emperors. Meanwhile Ezzellno and 
Uberto Pallavicino held several of the cities in fealty to Conrad; neither of 
these men had any respect for religion; heresy flourished under their rule; 
there was danger that all oorthem Italy would be lost to the Church. Sud¬ 
denly young Omrad. with a fresh army of Germans, came down over the 
Alps, reconquered disaffected towns, and entered the Regno in triumph- 
only to die of malaria (May, 1^54)- Manfred assumed charge of the imperial 
forces, and routed a papal army near Foggia (December 2). Innocent was 
on his deathbed when the news of this defeat reached him; he die^l in despair 
(December 7), murmuring, “Lord, because of his iniquity Thou hast cor¬ 
rupted man.” 

lire rest of the talc is a brilliant chaos. Pope Alexander IV (1154'^) or¬ 
ganized a crusade against Fzzelino; the tyrant was wounded and captured; 
he refused doctors, priests, and food, and died of self-starvation, Impenitent 
and unshrived (1159), His brother Alberigo, likewise guilty of bmtalirics 
and crimes, was also captured, and was tnade to W'itnc.ss the torture of his 
family; then Jtis flesh was tom from his body with pincers, and while he 
was still alive he was tied to a horse and dragged to death.** Christians and 
atheists alike now ran to savi^ery, except for the gay and charming bastard 
Manfred. Having defeated the papal troops again at Montaperto {lado), he 
remained for the next six yc,irs ntaster of South Italy; he had time to hunt 
and sing and write poetry, and "had not his like in the world,” said Dante, 
“for playing of stringed instrunicms.” ^ Pojie Urban IV (1261-4), 
spairing of finding in Italy a corrective fur Manfred, and perceiving that the 
papacy must henceforth rely on Fr-iiiicc for proTcetinn, appealed to Louis IX 
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to accept the Two Sicltic*; as a fief. Louis refused, hut allowed hb brother, 
Charles of Anjou, to receive from L'rban rlie “kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily” (1264), Charles marched through ftaiy with 30,000 French troops, 
and routed Manfred's lesser force; IManfred ka|.>ed amid the enemy and died 
a nobler death than his sire's. !n the foilfiwing year a lad of fifteen, Con¬ 
rad in, son of Conrad, came down from Germany to challenge Charles; he 
was defeated atTagliaco'/j'o. and was publicly beheaded in the market square 
of Naples in tz68. With him, and the death of the long-imprisoned Enzio 
four years later, the House of ITohcnstaufen reached a pitiful end; the ! loly 
Roman Empire became a ceremonious ghost, and the leadership tif F.iirope 
passed to France. 

Charles made Naples his capital, established in the Two Sicilies a French 
nobility and bureaucracy, French soldiery, monks and priests, and ruled and 
taxed with a scornful absolutism that made the region long for a resurrected 
Frederick, and inclined Pope Clement l\'^ to mourn the papal victory'. On 
Ea,stcr .Monday of 1282, as Charles was preparing to lead his fleet to con¬ 
quer Constantinople, the populace of Palermo, their hatred unleashed bv the 
insulting familiarity' of a French gendarme with a Sicilian bride, rose in y'io- 
lent revolt and killed cv'Cty’ Frenchman in the city'. The accumulated bitter¬ 
ness may be judged from the savagery with which Sicilian men ripped open 
with their swords the yvombs of Sicilian u'Oiiicn made pregnant by French 
soldiers or officials, and trampled the alien cmbry'os to death under their 
feet.*’ Other cities followed Palermo’s lead, and oy'er 3000 Frenchmen in 
Sicily yy'crc slaughtered in a massacre known as the “Sicilian V'espers” 
because it began at the hour of ey'oning prayer. French ecclesiastics in the 
island were not spared; churches and convents yverc invaded by the normally 
pious Sicilians, and monks and priests were slain without benefit of clergy. 
Charles of Anjou swore “a thousand years" of revenge, and promised to leay^e 
Sicily “a blasted, barren, uninhabited rock"; Pope Martin exconimunj- 
cated the rebels, and proclaimed a crusade against Sicily. Unable to defend 
(bcmselvcs, the Sicilians offered their island to Pedro 111 of Aragon. Pedro 
came with an army ami a fleet, and esrablished the House of Aragon as kings 
of Sicily (1282). Charles made futile efforts to recapture the island; his fleet 
yy’as destroyed; he died of exhaustion and chagrin at Foggia (1285); and his 
successors, after seventeen years of vain struggle, contented themselves with 
the kingdom of Naples. 

North of Rome the Italian cities played Empire against papacy and main¬ 
tained a heady liberty- At Milan tlie Della Torre family ruled to the general 
satisfaction for tyventj' years; a coalition of nobles under Otto Visconti cap¬ 
tured office in 1277, and the Visconti, as capihmi or duci, gave Milan com¬ 
petent oligarchic government for 170 years, Tuscany—including Arczjto, 
Florence, Siena. PLsa, and Lxicca—had been bequearlicd to the papacy by the 
Countess Matilda (1107), but this theoretical papal tenure seldom interfered 
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with tin; right of the cities to rule themselves, or to iind their despots. 

Sicmi, like so mnny Tusesn towns, hod d; proud post, ^oing back to Etrus¬ 
can Ruined jn the bdrl>iin!in mvASioris, it revived in the eighth century 
as a midway stop on the road of pilgrimage and comiiicrce between Flor¬ 
ence and Rome. We hear of merchant guilds there.in 1192, then of craft 
guilds, then of hankers. The I'louse of Buonsignori, founded in 1209, becaiiic 
one of the leading mcrcandJe and financial institutions in Europe; its agents 
were evcryu'here; its loans to merchants, cities, kings, and popes totaled an 
enormous sum, Florence and Siena contested the control of the \^ia Fran- 
cesa that connected them; the two commercial cidts fought csdiausdng wars 
witli each other intermittentiy from 1207 to 1270; and as Florence supported 
the popes in the struggles between Empire and papaev, Siena supported the 
emperors, The victory of Manfred at Alontaperto (1260) was chiefly a 
^nctory of Siena over Florence. The Sienese, though fighting against the 
pope, ascribed their success in that battle to their patron saint, the A'lrgin 
Mother of God. They gave Siena to .Mary as a fief, placed the proud legend 
Ch’itas yirgwh on their coins, and laid the keys of the ettj.- at the feet of 
the V^irgin in the great cathedral which they had dedicated to her name. 
Every year they celebrated the feast of her AKumprion into heaven with a 
solemn and stirring ceremony. On the eve of the festival all the citizens, 
from the age of eighteen to seventy, each holding a lighted candle, formed 
in procession, according to their parishes, behind their priests and their 
magistrates, marched to the dttemo, and renew ed their vows of fealty to the 
A'^irgin. On the feast day itself another procession came—of representatives 
from conquered or dependent ciries, villages, and monasteries; these dele¬ 
gates toil marched to the cathedral, brought gifts, and repeated their oath of 
allegiance, to the commune of Siena and its Queen. In the city square, II 
Campo, a great fair wa,s held on this day; goods from a hundred ciries could 
be bought there; acrobats, singers, and musicians performed; and the booth 
provided for gambling was second in attendance only to Maiy^’s shriire. 

The century from 1 ;6o to 1360 saw the apogee of Siena. In those hundred 
years it built riic cathedral (j i4)-t 3 39), the massive Pd/aeso pubitlico (1310- 
20). and the lovely campanile (1325-44), Niccolo Pisano em'^ed a lordly 
fountain for the damno in ti66\ and by 1311 Duccio di Ruontnsegna wi 
adorning Sienese churches with some of the earliest masterpieces of Renais¬ 
sance painring. But the proud city undertook more than it could finance. The 
victory of Montaperto was fatal to Siena; the defeated Pope laid an inter¬ 
dict ujjon the town, forbidding the entry of goods or the payment of tiebts; 
and many Sienese banks failed. In 1170 Charles of .'Vnjou incorptjratcd the 
cliastened city into the Guclf (i,if Papal) [,caguc.Thereafter Siena u’as dom¬ 
inated and outshone by her ruthless ri val in the north. 
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VII. THE RISE OF FLORE^^CE: 10^5“ 1508 

Florenrk. n^inicd for its flosi'crs, had bcgHn sonic ru'o centuries before 
Christ as a trading post on the Arno where it received the .Mugnone. Ruined 
by rlie barbarian invasions, it recovered in the eighth ccnctir\' as a crossroads 
on the Via Francesa bcrw'ccn France and Rome. Ready access to the Medi¬ 
terranean encouraged maritunc trade. Florence acquired a large mercantile 
fleet, which brought in dyes and silk from Asia, wool from England and 
Spain, and exported flnished textiles to half the world. A zealously guarded 
trade secret enabled Florentine dyers to color silks and xvootens in shades 
of beauty unsurpassed even in the long-skilled F.ast. The great wool guilds— 
the Arte def/a Laf/a and the Arte de’ Ciifh//a/a •—imported their own matcri- 
aLs. and made lush profits in transff>niiing them into flnished goods. Most 
of the work was done in small factories, some of it in city or rural homes. 
I'he merchants provided the materials, collected the marketable product, 
and pid by the piece. The com petition of luimc workers—chic flv women— 
kept factory wages low; the weavers w'ere not allowed to take united action 
to raise their wages or better their working conditions; and ihcv vi'Cre for¬ 
bidden to emigrate. To further promote discipline, the employers persuaded 
the bishop to issue pastoral letters, to be read from all pulpits four times a 
year, threatening with ecclesiastical censure, even exconiniunication, the 
worker who repeatedly wasted wool “ 

This industry and trade needed readv supplies of investment capital; and 
soon the bankers contested w'ith the merchants the control of Florentine 
life. They acquired large esrates through foreclosures; they became indls- 
pmsable to the pope rh rough bnancia] cr>ncrol of ecclesiastical properties 
mortgaged to rhent; and in the thirteenth century they had almost a mo¬ 
nopoly of ppl finance in ftaly.'^* Tlic general alliance of Florence with the 
popes in their struggle against the emperors was motivated partly by this 
financial nexus, partly by fear of imperial and aristocratic encruacltmcnts 
upon municipal and mercanrtlc liberties. The bankers were therefore the 
chief supporters of the papal party in Florence. It was they who financed 
the invasion of Italy by Otarlcs of Anjou through a h«n of 148,000 livres 
($29,doo,ooo) to Pope Urban IV, W'hen Charles seized Naples the Flor- 
etmne bankers, to secure repayment, were allowed to mint the coin and 
collect the taxes of the new kingdom, to monopolize the trade in armor, silk, 
xva.x. oil. and grain, and the supply of arms and provisions to the troops.*^ 
llicsc Florentine bankers, if we may believe Dante, were not the polished 
manipulators of our age, but coarse and greedy buccaneers of lucre, who 
made fortunes by foreclosures and charged unconscionable intercsr on loans 
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-like tliat Folco Porcinari who fathered! Dante's Beamce.'^They spread rheir 
operations over a wide region. About 1177 we find two Florentine banking 
firms—the BruneiIcschi and the Medici—controlling finance in Ninies. The 
Florentine I louse of Fninr.csi financed the wars and intrigues of Philip IV-, 
and from his reign Italian bankets doniinated French finance till die 
seventeenth ccnruiy. Fdward I of England Iwrrowcd 200,000 gold florins 
($2,[do,000) from the Frescobaldi of Florence in 119^. Such loans were 
risky, and subjected the economic life of Florence to distant and apparently 
irrelevant events, A multiplication of political investments and governmen¬ 
tal defaults, capped by the fall of Boniface VIII and the removal of the pa¬ 
pacy to Avignon (1307), brought a series of bank failures to Italy, a general 
depression, and intensified class war. 

Three classes divided the secular life of Florence: the popelo inimittt or 
'*littlc people”—shopkeepers and ardsans; the pa polo grjxio or “fat people”— 
employers or businessmen; and the pr^mdi or nobles. The artisans, grouj>ed 
\n art{inmori or lesser guilds, were largely manipulated in politics by the mas¬ 
ters, merchants, and financiers who filled the jrri inag^ori or major guilds. 
In the competition to control the government the “little" and the “fat” 
people unlred for a time as popofiWM against the nobles, who claimed ancient 
feudal dues from the city, and supported first the emperors and then the 
popes against municipal liberties. The popolaTi} organized a militia in which 
every able-bodied residenr of the city had to serve and to leant the arts of 
war; so prepared, they captured and demolished the castles of the nobles 
in the countiy'sidc, and forced the nobles to come and dwell within the 
city walls under municipal law. The nohks, still rich with rural rents; built 
palace-castles in the town, divided into factions, fought one another in the 
streets, and competed to see which faction should overthrow the limited 
democracy of Florence and set up an ajistficratic constitution. In 1147 the 
Uberti faction led a GhiboUine revolt to cst.iblish in Florence a ^overnmenr 
favorable to Frederick; the popolatu resisted bravely, but a detachment of 
German knights routed them, and the Florentine democracy fell. The lead¬ 
ing Gucifs fled from the city; their homes were tom down in unforgetting 
revenge for their destruction of feudal ca,stlcs a century before; thercsiftcr 
each fluctuation of victocy in the of the classes and factions was cele¬ 
brated by the e.'tile of the defeated leaders and the confiscation or dGstruc- 
don of their property.*^ For three years the Ghibellinc aristocracy, backed 
by a garrison of German soldiers, ruled the city; then, as an afteniiath of 
Frederick's death, a Guelf revolt of the middle and lower classes captured 
the government C1150), and appointed a capmoo del popolo to check the 
podesta, as the ancient tribunes of the people had checked the consuls of 
Rome. The e?(tlcd Guelfs were recalled, and the triumphant boargeoiste 
cemented its domestic success with wars against Pisa and Siena n> control the 
mad of Florentine commerce to the sea and to Runic. I’ln; richer merchants 
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became a new iiDbi1l[A% and sought to confine state offices to their class. 

The defeat of Florence at iMonrapcrro bv Siena and Manfred entailed a 

second flishr of the Gucif leaders: and for si\ vears Florence was rnlcd bv 

? _ ^ ■■ 

Miinfred^s <lclc£j 3 tc 5 ;* The collapse of the hiiperial c^iiisc in brought the 

Cuelfs hack to power, nominaily ^bfccr to Charles of Anjou, 1 o control 
the poJesta, who was an appointee of Charles^ they established a bcjdv of 
twelve (“aociencs^^ or elders) to ^*advlse” that official and a Council 

of One I lundrcd "^Svitliouc whose sanction no important measure, nor anv 
expenditure, is to be undertakenJ’ ’’^'* Taking advantage of Charleses pre- 
occupation with the Sicilian X^espers. the bourgmisie in put Through 
a constitutional change bv ^^'hich a “Priorv of the Arts,” composed of six 
priori (foremen) chosen from the greater guilds, became in effect the ruling 
body in the city government. Througli all these mutations the office of po- 
desta survived* but shorn of powTrj the merchants and the bankers w^rc 
supreme. 

The vanquished party of the old nobility" reorganized itself under the hand¬ 
some and haughty Corso Donati, and, for unknown reasons, received the 
name of Neri, the Blacks. The new nobilin'^ of bankers and merchants, led 
bv the Cerchi family , cook the name of Bi^ochi^ the W^iiccs. f lopeless of aid 
from the shattered Fmpire^ the old nobility turned to the Pope for succor 
from the triumphant bourgeoisie. Through the Spinl, his Florentine agents 
In Rome* Dtjnari planned with Boniface VlII to capture control of Florence. 
The Tuscan factions had infected the Papal States, and Boniface despaired 
of restoring order there unless he should secure a decisive voice in the mu¬ 
nicipal governments of Tuscany.*® A Florentine attorney learned of these 
negotiations, and accused three Spini agents in Rome of treason to Florence. 
The priori condemned the three men (April, 1300) , whereupon the Pope 
threatened to excommunicate the accusers. A group of armed nobics of the 
Donati faction assaulred certain officers of the guilds. The Priory, of which 
Dante was now a member, exiled sevend nobles, in defiance of the Pope 
{June, 1300). Boniface appealed 10 Charles of \"alois to enter Italy, ^bduc 
Florence, and recapture Sicily from Aragon. 

Charles reached Florence in November, 1301, and announced that he had 
come only to establish order and peace. But stum thereafter Corso Donati 
entered the ciiy with an armed band, sacked the houses of the priors who 
had banished him, threw open the prisons, and released not only his friends 
but all who cared to escape. Riot ran loose; nobles and criminals joined in 
robbing, kidnaping, killing; warehouses were plundered; heiresses were 
forced to marry impromptu suitors, and the fathers were compelled to sign 
rich settlements. Finally Ccirso turned out the priors and the podesta; the 
Blacks chose a new Priory, which submitted all i[s proposed measures to the 
Black leaders; for seven years Corso was the dashing dictator of Florence. 
The deposed priors were tried, condemned, and banished, including Dante 
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(13D2); 359 Whites were sentenced t« ilc:ith, l>ur most of them were al- 
low'ed to escape into exile. Charles of V''alois accepted these events gracC’ 
fully, and a4,t)cx> Horins (54,800.000) for his trouble, and debarred south. In 
1304 the unchecked Blacks sec lire to the homes t)f their enenues; 1400 
houses «'ere destroyed, leaving the center of Florence in ashes. The Blacks 
then divided into new factions, and in one of a hundred acts of violence 
Corso Donari was stabbed to death (1308). 

We must remind ourselves again that the historian, like the journalist, is 
forever tempted to sacrifice the normal to the dramatic, and never quite 
conveys an adequate picture of anv age. During these confiicts of popes and 
emperors, Guelfs and Ghibcllincs, Blacks and Whites, Italy was sustained 
by a hard-working peasantry; perhaps then, as now, Italian fields U'cre cul¬ 
tivated with art as well as industry, and were divided and arranged to please 
the eye as well as feed the flesh. 11 ills and crags and mountains were carved 
and terraced to hold grapevines, fruit and nut orchards, and olive trees; and 
gardens were lahoriously \\Tillcd to check erosion and hold the precious rain. 
In the cities a hundred industries absorbed the great majoritj'' of men. and 
left little time for the strife of speeches, votes, knives, and su'ords. Merchants 
and bankers were not all merciless ghouls; they too, if only by their acquis¬ 
itive fever, made the cities hum and grow. Nobles like Corso Donati, Guido 
Cavalcanti, Can Grande della Scala could lie men of culture even if, now 
and then, they used their sivords to make a point. Women moved with vi¬ 
brant freedom in this high-spirited society; love was for them no wordy sham 
of troubadours, nor the grim fusion of sweating peasants, nor yet the serv¬ 
ice of a knight to a parsimonious goddess; it was a gallant and ardent amo¬ 
rousness leading with reckless despatch to a full-bodied abandonment and 
unpremeditated motherhood. Here and there, in this ferment, teachers ma¬ 
neuvered with desperate patience to insert instruction into reluctant youth; 
prostitutes eased the tumescence of imaginative men; poets distilled their 
foiled desire into compemsatory verse; artists hungered while seeking perfec¬ 
tion; priests played politics and consoled the bereaved and the poor; and phi- 
losopliers struggled through a Libyrinrh of myths toward the bright mirage 
of truth. There was a stimuhts in this society, an excitement and comped- 
rioii. that sharpened men's wits and tongues, brought forth their reserve and 
unsuspected powers, and lured them, even if by their own destruction, to 
clear the W'ay and set the stage for the Renaissance. Through many pains, 
and the shedding of blood, would come the great Rebirth. 


CllAPTEB. XXVir 


The Roman Catholic Church 

1095-129+ 


1 . THE FAITH OF THE PEOPLE 

I X many aspects religion is the most interesting of man’s ways, for it is his 
ultimate commentary on life and his only defense against death, Norhing 
is more inoving, in nvcdievai history, than the onm(presence, almost at times 
tlie fuiinipotcnce, of religion. It is difficult for those who today live in com¬ 
fort and plenty to go down in spirit into the chaos and penury that ntolded 
medieval faiths. But we must think of the superstitions, apocalypses, idola¬ 
try, and credulity of medieval Christians, iVIoslems, and Jews with the same 
sympathy with which we should think of their hardships, their poverty, and 
their griefs. The flight of thousands of men and women from “the world, 
the flesh, and the Devil" into monasteries and nunneries suggests not so much 
their cowardice as the extreme disorder, insccurii)', and violence of medieval 
life. It seemed obvious that tlie savage impulses of men could be controlled 
only by a supernaturally sanctioned moral code. Then, above all, the world 
needed a creed that w'ould balance tribulation with hope, soften bereave¬ 
ment with solace, redeem the prose of toil with the poetry of belief, cancel 
life’s brevity with continuance, and give an inspiring and ennobling signifi¬ 
cance to a cosmic drama that might else be a meaningless and intolerable pro¬ 
cession of souls, species, and stars stumbling one by one into an inescapable 
extinction. 

Cliristianiiy «>ught to meet these needs w ith a tremendous and epic con¬ 
ception of creation and human sin, of the Virgin Mother and the suffering 
God, of the immortal soul destined to face a Last Judgment, to be damned 
to everlasting hell, or to be saved for eternal bliss by a Church adniinis- 
tcring through her sacraments the dixnne grace earned by the Redeemer’s 
death. It was xvirhin this encompassing vision that most Christian lives moved 
and found their meaning. 1*he greatest gift of medieval faith was the uphold¬ 
ing confidence that right xx'ould win in the end, and that every seeming vic¬ 
tory of cx'il would at last be sublimated in the universal triumph of the good. 
The Last Judgment was the pivot of the Clirisrian, as of the Je«dsh and 
the Moslem, faith. Tlic belief in the Second Advent of Chrisr, and the end 
of the world, as preludes to the Judgment, had sujvived the disappointments 
of rhe aptjstlcs, the passing of the year looo, and the fears and hopes of forty 
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gcticrAtiuns; it KjlI hccijmc Itsa A'ivid and general, but it had not died; “wiiic 
men,” said Roger Bacon in 1 27 r, considered the end of the world to be near.' 
Every gieat epidemic or diKisier, every Ciirthquake or comet or other ex¬ 
traordinary event was looked iijujn as heralding the end of die world. But 
cveo if the world continoed, the souk and bodies of the dead would be resur¬ 
rected at once * to face their Judge. 

Men hoped vaguely for heaven, hut vividly feared hell. There was much 
tenderness in medieval Chrisdanit}'', probably more than In any other reli¬ 
gion in Jiisroiy, but the Catholic, like the early Protestant, rheology and 
preaching, felt called upon to stress the terror of hell.t Christ was to this age 
no '*gcnrlc Jesus meek and mild,” but the stern avenger of every' morral sin. 
Nearly all churches shms'ed some representation of Christ the Judge; many 
had pictures of the Last Judgment, and these portrayed the tomirts of the 
damned more prominently than the blks of the saved. Sr. Methodius, wc 
are told, converted King Boris of Bulgaria by painting a picture of hell on 
the wall of the royal palace.’' Many mystics claimed to have had visions of 
hell, and described its geography and terror.® The monk Tundale, in the 
twelfth century, reported exquisite details. In the center of hell, he said, the 
Devil was bound to a burn big gridiron by red-hot chains; his screams of 
agony never ended; his hands were free, and reached out and seized the 
damned; his teeth crushed them like grapes; his fiery brearh drew tbem down 
liis burning throat. Assistant demons with luxiks of iron pi united the bodies 
of the damned alternately into fire or icy M'atcr, or hung them up by the 
tongue, or sliced them with a sau', or beat them fiat 011 an anvil, or boiled 
them or strained them through a cloth. Sulpliur was mixed urith die fire in 
order that a vile stench might be added to the discomforts of the damned; 
but the fire gave no light, so that a horrible darkness shrouded the incalcu¬ 
lable diversity of pauis." The Church herself gave no official location or de¬ 
scription of hell; hut she frowmed upon men who, like Origen, doubted the 
reality of its material fires.^ The purpose of the doctrine wotdd ha\x been 
frustrated by its mitigation. St, Thomas .Aquinas held that “the fire xi hich 
will torment the bodies of the damned is corporeal,” and located hell in “the 
lowest part of the earth." * 

To coimnon medieval imagination, and to such men as Grcgiiry the Great, 
the Devil was no figure of speech but a life and blood reality, prow ling about 
everywhere, suggesting icmpcacions and creating all kinds of evil; he could 
u.<iually be sent packing by a dash of holy water or the sign of the cross; but 
he left an aw ful odor of burning sulphur behind him. 1 Ic was a great ad- 

* The early ChriMia.ii that all judgment of dtc dead wmild be pusipantt! tilt the 

"doonisday'^ of tl« end of ihc Avorid had been replaced hy the doctrine that every pcnkiri 
wouJd be judged immediately aftcjr hlii dcuth-" 
t Cf. General \^11liajii BikhK nn the metluMlsnf hJsSalvatwio Amiy preachers] 

"Nothing moincs the people like the lerrllio. They rmist liave hell-firt ^a^hed before their 
facra, or they will not move,"’ ■ 
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nurcr of women, used their smiles and charms as bait to lure his victims, and 
occasionally won their favors—if the ladies themselves mi^hr be believed. So 
a woman of Toulmisc admitted that she had frequently slept with Satan, 
and had, at the age of fifry-thrcc, given birth, through his sertdccs. to a 
monster with a wolf's head and a serpent’s tail.® The Devil had an immense 
cohort of assistant demons, svho hovered around cverj'' soul and persistently 
maneuvered to lead it into sin. They, too. liked to lie as "incubi" with care¬ 
less or lonely or holy women.'® The monk Richalni described them as “filling 
the whole world; the whole air is bur a thick mass of devils, always and 
ever>^vhcrc in wait for us . . . it is marselous that any otic of us should be 
alive; were ir not for God's grace, no one of us could escape.” “ Practically 
everybody, including the philosophers, believed in this multitude of demons; 
but a saving sense of humor tempered this denionologj', and most healthy 
males looked upon the little devils rather as poltergeist mischief-makers than 
as objects of terror. Such demons, it w as believed, intruded audibly but in¬ 
visibly into comTisatioTis, cut holes in people’s garments, and threw dirt at 
passersby. One tired demon sat on a head of lettuce, and was inadverrentiv 
eaten by a nun.'* 

More alarming was the doctrine that ‘’many are called but few arc chosen” 
(.Matt, xxii, 14)* Orthodox theologians—.Mohammedan as well as Christian 
-held that the vast majority of the hum.in race would go to hell.*’' Most 
Christian theologians took literally the statement ascribed to Christ: “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; bur he that bcliev’eth not shall be 
damned (Mark xvj, 16). St. Augustine reluctantly concluded that infants 
dying before being baptized wen^to helL’^ St. .-Xusejm thought that the dam¬ 
nation of unbaprized infants (vicariously guiltj' through the sin of Adam 
and I-,ve) was no more unreasonable than the slave status of children bom 
to slaves—which he considered reasonable.’’'* The Church softened the doc¬ 
trine by teaching that unbaptized infants went not to hell bur to limbo— 
Inftrnntf piieronwi—where their only suffering was the pain of the loss of 
iwradisc.^® .Most Chrisrians believed that all Moslcms-and most Mtjsiems 
f.Mohainnicd excepted) believed that all Christians-would go to hell; and 
it was generally accepted that all “heathen” were damned.’^ The Fourth 
La reran Council (1215) declared that no man could be saved outside the 
L’niversal Church,’'’ Pope Gregory IX condemned as heresy Raymond 
Lully’s hof« that "God hath such love for I lis people that almost all men vvdil 
lie saved, since, if more were damned than saved, Christ s tncrcy would be 
without great love.” No other prominent churchman allowed himself to 
lielicve—orsay—that the saved wfmld n urn umber the damned.*’ Ikrthoid of 
Regensburg, one of the roost famous and popular preachers of the thirteenth 
century, reckoned the proportion of the damned to the saved as a hundred 
thousand to one.'” Sr. Timmas .Aquinas thought that “In this also doth God’s 
mercy chiefly appear, that 1 Ic raiseth a few to that s;ilvation wherefrom 
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vcrv' many fail.” Volcanoes were supposed by many to be the mouchs 
of hell; rhdr rumbling was a faint echo of the moans of the damned; and 
Gregojy' the Great argued that rlic crater of Etna was daily widening to 
receive the enormous number of souls that were fated to be daniited.'^ The 
congested bowels of the cartli held in their hot embrace the great majority 
of all the human beings that had ever been bom. From that hell there would 
be no respire nor escape through ail ctemit)'. Said Bcrrhold: Count the sands 
of the seashore, or the hairs that have grown on man or beast since Adam; 
reckon a year of torment for each grain or hair, and rhac span of time would 
hardly represent the beginning of the agony of the condemned.^ The last 
moment of a man’s life was decisive for all eternity; and the fear that that 
final moment might £nd one sinful and unshrived lav heavy on men’s souls. 

These terrors were in soiitc careful measure mitigated by the doctrine of 
purgatory* Prayers for the dead ivere a custom as old as the Church; pen¬ 
ances undergone, and .Masses said, to aid the dead, can be traced as far bad; 
as 250.** Augustine had discussed the possibility of a place of purging pun- 
^hmenc for sins forgiven but not fully atoned for before death. Gregory I 
had approved the idea, and had suggested that the pains of souk in purgatory 
might be shortened and softened by the prayers of their living friends.*^ 
Tlic theory did not fully capture popular liclicf rill Peter Damian, ab<iur 
1070, gave it the afflatus of his fevered eloquence. In the twelfth century it 
was advanced by the spread of a legend that St. Patrick, to convince some 
doubters, had allowed a pit to be dug in Ireland, into which several tnonks 
descended; some reiurticd, said the talc, and described purgatory and hell 
with discouraging vividness, The Irish knight Owen claimed to have gone 
down through that pit into hell in 1155; and his account of his nether 
eTtpcriences had a prodigious succes.s.*® Tourists came from afar to visit this 
pit; financial abuses developed; and Pupe .Atc.sandcr VI, in 1497, ordered it 
closed as an imposture.-’^ 

W'hat proportion of the people in medieval Christendom accepted the 
doctrines of Christianity? We hear of many heretics, but most of these ad¬ 
mitted the basic tenets of the Christian creed. .At Orl^ns in 1017 two men, 
“among the worthiest in lineage and learning,” denied creation, the Trinity, 
heaven, and hell as “mere ravings.'’ John of Salisbury, in the twelfth cen- 
tun,% tells of hearing many perstms talk “otherwise than faith ntay hold”;"'*’ 
in that century, says A'illani, there were at Florence epicureans who scoffed 
at God and the saints, and liixd “according to the flesh.”^ Giraldus Cam- 
brensLs ( 1 146?-12 20) tdk of an unnumed priesc who, reproved by another 
for careless celebration of rhe as;kt:tl whether his critic really believed 
in transubstjiitiation, the Iricarnatioti* the Birth, and rcsurrccrloo— 

adding that all this had been invented l)y cunning ancients to hold men in 
terror and restraint, and was now ciirried on by hy pocrites.®'^ The same Ger- 
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aid of Wales quotes the scholar Simon of Tournai (c. i joi) as crying out, 
one day, “Altiiighrv'^ God! how long will rhis superstitious seer of Qirisnans, 
and this upstart"invention endure?” ” Of this Simon the story is told rliat in 
a lecture he proved hy ingcitious arguments the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
then, elated hy the applause of his audience, boasted chat he could disprove 
the doctrine with yet stronger arguments; whereupon, w-e arc told, he was 
immediately stricken with paralv"sis and idiocy.** About iioo Peter, Prior 
of Holy Trinity in Aldgate, London, wrote: “There are some who believe 
that there is no God, and that the world Ls ruled by chance. . .. There arc 
many who bcKcvc neither in good or evil angels, nor in life after death, itor 
in any other spiriuial and in^siblc thing.”*^ \'^incent of Beauvais (i icx>r-<S4) 
mourned that many “derided visions and stories” (of the saints) “as vulgar 
fables or lying inventions,” and added, “We need not wonder if such talcs 
get no credence from men w'ho believe not in hell.” 

The dfictrinc of hell stuck in many throats. Some simple souls asked “why 
God had created the Devil if He foresaw Satan’s sin and fall?" “ Skeptics 
allied that God could not be so cruel as to punish finite sin with infinite 
pain; to which the theologians answered that a mortal sin w'as an offense 
against God, and therefore involved infinite guilt. A weaver of Toulouse, in 
1247, remained unconvinced. "If,” he said, “I could Jay hold on that god 
who, out of a thousand men whom he has made, saves one and damns all 
the rear, I would tear and rend him tootlt and nail as a imitor, and would 
spit in his faqc.”-’^ Other skeptics argued more genially that hell-fire must 
in time calcine the soul and body to inscnsirivir)% so that “he who is used to 
hell is as comfortahlc there as anywhere else." *® The old joke about hell 
having more interesting company than heaven appears in the French idyl of 
Aucanin et Nico\ette (c, (130) ** Priests complained that most people put 
off thought of hell to their deathbed, confident that however sinful their 
lives, “three w^>rds” (ego te absoivo) “w ill save me.” 

Apparently there w-erc riltage atheists then as now. But tnllagc atheists 
leave few memorials behind them; and the litcranirc that has come down 
from the .Middle Ages w^as largely composed by churchmen, or w'as largely 
screened by ecclesiastical selection. "VVe shall find “w'’anderlng scholars” 
composing irreverent poetry, rough burghers swearing the most blasphc- 
mrjus oaths; pef>plc sleeping and snoring,** even dancing** and whoring,*® jn 
church; and “more lechery, gluttony, murder, and robbery in the Sunday” 
(said a friar) “than reigned all the w'eek before." ** Such items, su^esting 
a lack <if real faith, might be mulriplied by heaping up instances from a 
hundred countries and a thousand years on one page; they serve to warn 
us against exaggerating medieval piety; but tlie Middle ,^ges still convey to 
the student a pcTVSwivc atmosphere of religious practices and beliefs. Every 
European state took Christianity under its protection, and enforced submis¬ 
sion to the Cliurch by law*. Nearly every king loaded the Church wfith gifts. 
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Nearly tvcr\' event In history \vas mterprercti in religious terms. Every 
inci<icnt in the Old Testament prefigured somtcliing in the New; in vetcre 
testafftemoy said .Augustine, vovimt latet, in novo vetta pJ/ef; e.g., said the 
great Bishop, David watching Bathsheba hatliing sjTnbtilizcd Christ be¬ 
holding His Church cleansing herself from the pollution of the world.^’ 
Everything natural was a supernatural sign, ^nvery part of a church, said 
Guillaume Durand {ii37?-9d)T Bisliop of .Mcndc, has a religious meaning, 
the poreil is Christ, through whom we enter heaven; the pillars arc the bish¬ 
ops and doctors who uphold the Church; the sacristy, where the priest puts 
on his vestments, is the womb of Mary, where Christ put on human flesh.'** 
Every beast, ro this mood, had a thcologica] significance. When a lioness 
gives birth to a cub,” says a typical medieval bestiary, “she brings it fonh 
dead, and watches over it three days, until the father, coming on the third 
day. breathes upon its face and brings it to life. So the Father Almighty 
raised His Son Our Lord Jcsi;s Christ from the dead.” ** 

The people welcomed, and for the most part generated, a hundred tm>u- 
sand tales of supernatural events, powers, and cures. .\n English urchin tried 
to steal some pigeon fledglings from a nest; his hand miraculously adhered 
to the stone upon which he leaned; only three days of prayer by the com¬ 
muning released him.’'* A child offered bread to the sculptured Infant of a 
NacivW shrine; the Christ Babe thanked it, and invited it to paradise; three 
days later the child dicd.’‘ A “certain lecherous priest wooed a woman. Un¬ 
able to u'in her consent, he kept the most pure Body of the Lord in his mouth 
after .Mass, hoping that if he thus kissed her slie would be bent to lus desire 

bv the force of the Sacrament -But when he would fain have gone forth 

from the church he seemed to himself to grow so huge that he struck his 
head against the ceiling.” He buried the u afer in a corner of the church; 
later he confessed to another priest; they dug up the wafer, and found it 
had turned into the blood-stained figure of a cnicified man “ A woman kept 
the sacred wafer in her mouth from church to home, and placed it in a hive 
to reduce mortality among the bees; these built “for their most sweet Guest, 
out of their sweca*st honeycombs, a tiny chapel of marvelous workman¬ 
ship,Pope Gregory 1 filled his works with stories of rhis kind. Perhaps 
the people, or the literate among them, took such talcs with a grain of salt, 
or as pleasant fictitm no uorsc than the wondrous narratives whefewnth our 
presidents and kings relax their burdened brains; credulity may have changed 
its field rather rhan its scope. There is a touching faith in many of these 
medieval legends: so, when the beloved Pope J.eo IX returned to Italy from 
his tour of reform in France and Germany, the river Anienc divided like the 

Red Sea to let Iiim pass.®^ , , . , , , 

The power of Chrisrianity lay in its offering to the people fatth rather than 
knowledge, art rather than ^ience, beauty rather than truth. Men preferred 
it so. They suspected that no one could answer their questions; it was pru- 
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dent, they felt, to take on faith the replies given with such quieting authoii- 
tadvencss by the Church; they would have Jose confidence in her had she 
ever admitted her fallibility. Perhaps they distrusted knowledge as the hitter 
fruit of a wisely forbidden tree, a mirage that would lure man from the 
Eden of simplicity and an undoubring life. So the medieval mind, for the 
most part, surrendered itself to faith, crusted in God and the Church, as mod¬ 
em man crusts in science and the stare, ^'You cannot perish,” said Philip 
Augustus to his sailors in a midnight storm, “for at this moment thousands 
of monks are rising from their beds, and will soon be praying for us.” Aicti 
belies'ed that they w'cre in the hands of a power greater titan anv human 
kitowlcdge could give. In Christendom, as in Islam, they surrendered to God; 
and even amid profanity, violence, and lechery, they sought Him and sal¬ 
vation. It was a God-intoxicated age. 


II. THE S.ACRA.MENTS 

Next to the determination of the faith, the greatest power of the Church 
lay in the administration of thes-aeraments—ceremonies symbolizing the con¬ 
ferment of divine grace. “In no religion,” said St. Augustine, “can men be 
held ct^cther unless they are united in some sort of fellowship through visi¬ 
ble symbols or sacraments.” Sacrtmieitrimi was applied in the fourth cen- 
niiy^ to almost anything sacred—to baptism, the cross, prayer; in the fifth 
century Augustine applied it to the celebration of Easter; in the seventh cen- 
cuty Isidore of Seville restricted it to baptism, confirmarion, and the Eucha¬ 
rist. In the twelfth cenrur)- the sacraments were finally fixed at seven: 
baptism, confirmation, penance, the Eucharist, matrimony, holy orders, and 
extreme unction. .Minor ceremonies conferring divine grace—like sprinkling 
with holy water, or the sign of the cross-were distinguished as “sacra- 
mcntals." 

The most vital sacrament w-as baptism. It had two functions: to remove 
the stain of original sin, and, by this new birth, to formally receive the in¬ 
dividual into the Christian fold. At this ceremony the parcnis were expected 
to give the child the name of a saint who was to be its patron, model, and 
protector; this was its "Chrisrian name.” By the ninth centurv' the early 
Christian method of baptism by total immersion had been gradually replaced 
bv aspersion sprinkling—as less dan^rousto health in northern climes. Any 
priest-or, in emergency, any Christian-could confer baptism. The old cui 
tom of deferring h.'ipTisni to the later years of life had now been replaced by 
infant baptism. In some congregarions, especially in Italy, a special chapel, 
the baptistery^ was constructed for this sacrament. 

In the E^etn Church the sacraments of confirmation and Eucharist were 
conferred immediately after baptism; in the Western Church the age of con- 
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flrmarion was graduitly posuponcd to the seventh year, in order that the 
child mi^ht learn the essentials of the Chrisddn faith. It was administered 
only by a bishop, with a "laying on of hands,” a prayer that the Holy Ghost 
would enter the candidate, an anointing of the forehead with chrism, and a 
slight blow on the cheeky so, as in the dubbing of a knight, the young Chris¬ 
tian was confirmed in his faith, and was sworn by implication into all the 
rights and dudes of a Christian. 

More important was the sacrament of penance. If the doctrines of the 
Ciihurch inculcated a sense of sin, she offered means of p<;n<xllcaJly cleansing 
the soul hv confessing one's sins to a priest and performing rhe assigned pen¬ 
ances. According to the Gospel {Matt, xvi, t9;7iviii, 18), Christ had forgiven 
sins, and had endowed the apostles with a similar power to “hind and loose,” 
This power, said the Church, had descended by apostolic succession from 
the apostles to the early bishops, from Peter to the popes*, and In the melfch 
century the “power of the keys'* was extended by bishops to the priests. The 
public confession practiced in primitive Christianity had been replaced in 
the fourth century' by private confession, to spare embarrassment to digni¬ 
taries, but public confession suiwJved in some heretical sects, and a public 
penance might be imposed for such monstrous crimes as the massacre of 
ThessaJonica or the murder nf becket. The Fourth Council of the Lareran 
(1215) made annual confession and communion a solemn obligation, whf>se 
neglect wras to exclude the offender from church sendees and Christian 
burial. T0 encourage and protect the penitent a "seal" was placed upon every 
private confession: no priest was allow ed to reveal \i‘hat had been so con¬ 
fessed. From the eighth century onward “Penirentials” were published, pre¬ 
scribing canonical (ecclesiastically authorized) penances for each sin- 
prayers, fasts, pilgrimage, almsgiving, or other works of piety or charity. 

"This wondrous institution,” as Leibniz cidled the sacrament of penance," 
had many good effects. It gave the penitent relief from secret and neurotic 
broodings of remorse; it allowed the priest rt> improve by counsel and warn¬ 
ings rhe'moral and ph)'5ical health of his dock; it comforted the sinner with 
the hope of reform; it sensed, said rhe skeptical Voltaire, as a restraint upon 
crime; “auricular confession,” said Goethe, "should never have been taken 
from mankind.” '''' There w'erc some bad effects. Sometimes the institution 
was used for political purposes, as when priests refused alisolurion to those 
who sided with the emperors against the popes; occasionally it was used 
as a means of inquisition, as ;vhcn St. Charles Sorromeo (1538-84). Arch¬ 
bishop of .Milan, mstrLictcd hLs priests to demand of penitents the itames of 
any heretics or suspects known to them; '** and some simple souls mistook 
absolution as license to sin again. As the fervor of faith cooled, the severe 
c*,inonical penances tempted penitents to lie. and priests w'ere permitted to 
substitute lighter pcnalrics, usually sonic charitable contribution to a cause 
approved by the Church, From these "commutarions" grew indulgences. 
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An indulgence was not a tlcense ro commit sin. but a partial or plenary' 
exemption, granted by the Church, from some or all of die piirg.irnrial pun¬ 
ishment merited by earthly sin, AbstdurJon in confession removed from sin 
the guilt that would have condemned the sinner to he 11, but it did nor absolve 
him from the “remporar punishment due to his sin. Only a small minority 
of Christians completely atoned on earth for their sins; the Ivjlancc of atone¬ 
ment would be exacted in purgatory. The Church claimed the right to remit 
such punishments by transmitting ro any Christian penitent who performed 
stipulated works of piety or charity a fraction of die rich treasury t}f grace 
earned by Christ’s sufferings and death, and by saints whose merits out¬ 
weighed their sins. Indulgences had been granted as far back as the ninth 
ccnnin'; some were given in the eleventh cennuy to pilgrims visiting sacred 
shrines; the first plenary indulgence was that which Urban II offered in 1095 
ro those w ho would join the First Crusade. From these uses the custom arose 
of giving indulgences for repeating certain prayers, attending special re¬ 
ligious services, building bridges, roads, churches, or hospitals, clearing for- 
ets or draining swamps, contributing to a crusade, to an ecclesiastical 
Institution, to a Church jubilee, to a Christian war,,, . The system was put 
to many good uses, but it opened doors to human cupidiry, Tbe Church 
commissioned certain ecclesiastics, usually friars, as (fziaeitmrii to raise funds 
by offering Indulgences in return for gifts, repentance, and prayer. These 
solicitors whom the Fnglish called pardoners”—developed a competitive 
zeal that scandalized many Christians; they exhibited real or false relics to 
stimulate contributions; and they kept for themselves a due or undue part 
of their receipts. The Church made several efforts to reduce these abiises. 
The Fourth Latcran Council ordered bishops to warn the faithful against 
false reli« and for^d credentials; it ended the right of abbots, and limited 
that of bishops, to issue indulgences; and it called upon all ecclesiastics to 
exercise moderation In their zeal for the new device. In 1361 the Council of 
Mainz denounced many qtiaestiaiii as wicked liars, wlio displayed the stray 
bones of men or beasts as chose of saints, trained themselves to weep on order, 
and offered purgatorial bargains for a maxinuim of coin and a minimum of 
prayer.*® Similar condemnations were issued by church councils at Vienne 
(1311) and Ravenna (1317),** The abuses continued. 

Next to baptism the most vital sacrament was the Fucharist, or Holy Com¬ 
munion, The Church rook literally the words ascribed to Christ at the Last 
Supper: of the bread, “this is my body"; and of the wine, “this is my blood.” 
The main feature of the Mass was the "transnbsrantiation” of wafers of bread 
and a chalice of wine into the body and blood of Christ by the miraculous 
power of the priest; and the original purpose of the Mass was to allow the 
faithful to panake of the “body and blood, soul and divinity,” of the Second 
Person of the Triune God by caring the consecrated Host and drinking the 
consecrated wine. As the drinking of the transubstanriated wine risked .spill- 
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ing the blood of Christ, the ciwtom urtTsc in riic nvcifth cenrary of com¬ 
municating' through taking only the Host; and when ^ine conservatives 
(whose views were brer adopted by the Hussites of Bohemia) demanded 
communion in both forms to make sure that they ^■€ce^^='cd the blood as avcU 
as the body of the Lord, theologians explained that the blood of Christ was 
‘^concomitant^' with His body in rhe bread, and His body was “conconii- 
cant” with Elis blood in the wine,^* A thousand iiiarA''els were told of the 
power of ihc consecrated Host to cast out devils^ cure disease, scop fires, and 
detect perjury by choking bars.^ EvTry Christian was required to communi¬ 
cate at ]c;ist once a year; and the Fii^t Comniunion of the young Christian 
was made an occasion of solemn pageantry and happy celebration. 

The doctrine of the Real Presence developed slowly; its fitst official for¬ 
mulation w'a5 by the Council of Nicaca in 787, In S55 a French Eienedictine 
itionk, RatnmniLs, taught that the consecrated bread and wine were only 
spiritualiy, not camallv^ the bfKly and blood of Christ. About 1045 Hcrcngar, 
Archdeacon of Tours, questioned the rcalitj'^ of rransubstanriarion; he was 
excommunicated; and LanfranCt Abbot of Bee, wrote a reply to him (1063), 
stating the orthodox doctrine: 

We believe that the earthly substance * ,. is, by the ineffable, in¬ 
comprehensible . * ^ operation of heaveniy pow er, converted inro the 
essence of the Lord’s body^ while the appearancCi and certain other 
qualities, of che same reaUties remain beliind, in order that men should 
be spared the shock of perceiving raw and bloody things, and that 
believers should receive the fuller rewards of faith. Yet at tlic same 
time tile same body of die Lord is in hca%^cn... inviolate, endre^ with¬ 
out contain illation or inju^y^‘^ 

The doctrine was proclaimed as an essential dogma of the Church by the 
Lateran Council of 1115; and the Council of Trent in 1560 added that every 
parriclc of the coiisccratcd wafer* no matter how broken, contains the whole 
lM)d)% blood, and soul of jesus Christ. Thus one of rhe oldest ccrciUfHiies of 
priniUive rcli^on—the eating of the god~is widely practiced and revered In 
European and American civihTation today. 

IJy making matrimony a sacrament, a sacred vow, the Church immcmccly 
raised the dignity and pcnmnencc of the niarriagc bond. In the sacrament 
of holy orders the bishop conferred upon the new priest some of the spiritual 
powers inherited Fhot the apostles and prcsumaldy given to these by God 
Himself in the person of Christ* And in the final sacrament—extreme unction 
—the priesT heard the confession of the dying Christian, gave him the abso¬ 
lution that saved him from he 11, and anointed his members so that they might 
he deansed of sin and fit for resurrection before his Judge- His survivors 
gave Eiim Chrisrian burial instead of pagan cremation, because the Church 
held that the body too would rise from the dead. They wrapped him in his 
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shroud, pl;icc<l a coin in his coffin as if for Charon's ferriage,®** and bore him 
to his grave with solenm and costly cffcniony. Mourners might be hired to 
weep and waU^ the relatives pur on black gamicnts for a year; and no one 
could tell, from grief so long sustained, that a contrite heart and a minister- 
ini; priest had won for the departed the pledge of paradise. 


III. PRAYER 

In every great religion ritual Isas necessary as creed. It instructs, nourishes, 
aud often begets, belief; it brings the believer Into conifortitig contact with 
his god; it channs the senses and the soul with drama, poetry, and art; it binds 
indmduats into fellowship and a community' by persuading them to share 
in the same rites, the same songs, the same prayers, at last the same thoughts. 

l‘hc oldest Christian prayers were the Paler noiter and the Credo-, toward 
the end of the twelfth centurv the tender and intimate Ave Maria began to 
tahe form; and there \i'cre poetic litanies of praise and supplication. Some 
medieval prayers verged on magic incantations to elicit miracles; some ran 
to an importunate iteration that desperately overruled Christ’s ban on “vain 
repetitions,’* .Monks and nuns, and later the laity', from an Oriental custom 
brought in by Crusaders,®^ gradually deyelopcd the rosary. As this was made 
popular by Dominican monks, so the Franciscans popularized the Via Cru^ 
cir, or W ay or Stations of the Cross, by u'hich the worshi per recited prayers 
before each of fourteen pictures or tableaus representing stages in the Pas¬ 
sion of Christ. Priests, monks, nuns, and some laymen sang or recited the 
“canonical hnure”—prayers, readings, psalms, and hymns formulated by 
Benedict and others, and gathered into a breviaritnir by Alcuin and Gregory 
VII, Every' day and night, at inien'als ai some three hours, and from a mil¬ 
lion chapels and hearths, these conspiring prayers besieged the sky. Pleasant 
must have been their music to homes within their hearing; dutcis cantilena 
dhini cuittij, said Ordcricus \’^itaUs; ijuae corda fidvUmn mirigat ac laetificat 
—“sweet is the song of the divine worship, yvhich comforts the hearts of the 
faithful, and makes them glad,” 

The fffficial prayers of the Church were often addressed to God the 
Father; a few appealed to the Holy Ghost; but the prayers of the people were 
addressed mostly to Jesus. .Mary, and the saints. The Almighty was feared; 
He still carried, in popular conception, much of the severity that had come 
dow n from Yahveh; how' could a simple sinner dare to take his prayer to so 
awful and distant a throocr Jesus was eloscr, but He too was God, and one 
hardly ventured to speak to Him face to face after so thoroughly ignoring 
HLs Beacttiidcs. It seemed wiser to lay one’s prayer before a saint certified by 
canonization to be in heaven, and to beg his or her intercession wath Christ. 
All the poetic and popular polytheism of antiquity rose from the never dead 
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pasr, and filled Christian w oniliip xv irh n heartening cunununion of spirits, 
a brotherly nearness of earth to heaven, redeeming the faith of its darker 
elements* Every nation, citv. abbev, church, crafr, stxul, and crisis of life had 
its patron saint, as in pagan Rome it had had a gt>d. England had St. George, 
France liad St, Denis. Sr, Barrholome^' was the protector of che tanners be¬ 
cause he had been flaj-ed alive; Sr. John was invoked by eandlcniakers be- 
cause he had been plunged into a caldron of burning oil; Sr, Christopher was 
the patron of porters because he had carried Christ on his shoulders; Maty 
.Magdalen received the petitions of jierfuniers because she had poured aro¬ 
matic oils upon the Saviour’s feet. For every emergency or ill men had a 
friend in the skies, Sr. Sebastian and St. Roch were mightjf in time of pesti¬ 
lence. St. Apollinia, whose jaw* had been broken by the executioner, healed 
the toothache; Sr. Blaise cured sore throat, St, Corneille protected oxen, Sr. 
Gall chickens, St. .Anthony pigs* St. Medard was for France the saint most 
frequend}' solicited for rain; if he failed to pour, his impatient worshiprs, 
now* and then, threw his statue into the water, perhaps as suggestive magic.” 

The Church arranged an ecclesiastical calendar in which every day cele¬ 
brated a saint; bur the year did not find room for the ij,ooo saints that had 
been canonized by the tenth century. The calendar of saints w'a,s so famihar 
to the people that the almanac divided the agricultural year by their names. 
In France the feast of St. George was the day for sowing. In F-ngland St. 
Valentine’s Day marked the winter's end; on that happy day birds (they 
said) coupled fervently in the w*oods, and youths put flowers on the window 
sills of rhe girls they loved. .Many saints received canonization through rhe 
insistent worship of their memory by the people or the locality, sometimes 
against ecclesiastical resistance. Images of the saints were set up in churches 
and public squares, on buildings and roads, and received a spontaneous wor¬ 
ship that scandalized some philosophers and Iconoclasts. Bishop Claudius of 
Turin complained that many folk “worship images of saints;,,. they have 
nor abandoned idols, but only changed their names* ’ In this matter, at 
least, the will and need of the people created the form of the cult. 

With so many saints there had to be many rellcs-thcir bones, hair, cloth¬ 
ing, and any tiling that they had used. Every altar was e.xpected to cover one 
Or more such sacred memorials. The basilica of St. Peter boasted the bodies 
of Peter and Paul, which made Rome the chief goal of European pilgrimage. 
-A church in St. Omer claimed to have bits of the True Cn^ of the lance 
that had pierced Christ, of I lis cradle and His comb, of the manna chat had 
rained from heaven, of Aaron’s nul, of tire altar on which Sr. Peter had said 
Mass, of the hair, cowl, hair shirt, and tonsure shavings of Thomas a Bechet, 
and of the tiriginal stone tablets upon whicli the Ten Commandments 
had been traced by the very linger of God." The cathedral of Amiens en¬ 
shrined the head of St. John the' Baptist in a silver cup.'‘‘ Tlic abbey of St. 
Denis housed the crown of thorns and rhe body of Dionysius the Arcop- 
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agitc. Each of three scattered churches in France professed to have a com- 
pleic corpse of Mary .Magdakti; and five churches in France trowed that 
they held the one authentic relic of Christ's circumcision." Fjtctcr Cathedra] 
showed parts of tJie candle that the angel of the Lord used to light the tomb 
[if Jesus, and fragments of the Inush from which God spoke to Aloses,''* 
Wkstniinstcr Abbey had some of Ciirist’s blood, and a piece of marble bear¬ 
ing the imprint of His foot.'^ A monastery* at Durham displayed one of Sr. 
Lawrence's joints, the coals rhar had burned him, the charger on which the 
head of the Baptist had been presented to Herod, the A'^Irgih’s shirt, and a 
rtick marked with drops of her milk.'* The churches of Constanrinople, be¬ 
fore 1104, w'ere especially rich in relics; they had rhe lance that had pierced 
Chrisr and was still red with f lisbh>od, rhe rod that had scourged Him, maitv 
pieces of the True Cross enshrined in gold, the “sop of bread" given to Judas 
ar rhe Cist Supper, some hairs of the Lord’s beard, the left arm of John the 
Baptist... In the sack of Constantinople many of these relics were srolcti, 
some were boughr, and they were peddled in the West from church to 
church to find the highest bidder. All relics were credited with supernatural 
powers, and a hundred thousand talcs were told of their miracles. Men and 
women eagerly sought even the slightest relic, or relic of a relic, to wear as a 
magic talisman—a thread from a saint’s robe, some dust from a reliquary, a 
drop of oil from a sancruary lamp in the shrine. Monasteries vied and dis¬ 
puted wirfi one another in gathering relics and exhibiting them to generous 
worshipers, for the possession of famous relics made the fortune of an abbey 
or a church. The “translation" of the bones of Thomas a Becker to a new 
cliapel in the cathedral of Canterhary (i :=o) drew from the attending wor¬ 
shipers a collection valued at 5300,000 today.*® So profitable a busing en¬ 
listed many practitioners; thousands of spurious relics were sold to churches 
and individuals; and tnonasteries were tempted to "discover" new relics 
when in need of funds. The culmination of abuse was the dismeinherment of 
dead saints so that several places might enjoy their patronage and pow'er*** 

It is to the credit of the secular clergy, and of most monasteries, that while 
fully accepting the miraculous efficacy of genuine saintly relics, they dis¬ 
countenanced, and often denounced, the excesses of this popular fetishLsm. 
Some monks, seeking privacy for their devotions, resented the miracles 
wrought by their relics; at Grammont the abbot appealed to the remains of 
St. Stephen to stop his wonder-working, which was luring noisy crowds; 
“otherwise,” Ire threatened, “we will throw your bones Into the river,” “ It 
was the people, not the Church, that took rhe lead in creating or swelling the 
legends of relic mi rad es; and rhe Church in many cases warned the public to 
discredir the rales.*‘“ In an imperial decree presumably requested by the 
Church forbade the “carrying about or sale of" the remains of “raartj'rs"; 
St. Augustine complained of “hypocrites in rhe garb of monks” who “trade 
in members of martyrs, if martyrs tliey be”; and Justinian rcpe.ited rhe edict 
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of 386.*' About iii^ Abbot Guibcrt of Nogem wrote a treatise On the 
Relief of Sahttf, calling a halt to the relic craze. Many of the relicSf he says, 
arc of ‘'saints celebritcd in worthless records”; some “abbots, enticed by the 
niultitudc of gifts brought in, suifered the fabrication of false miracles.” 
“Old wives and herds of base wenches chant the tying legends of patron 
saints at their looms,.. and if a man refute their words they will attack him 
... with their distaffs.” The clergy, he notes, have rarely the heart or courage 
to protest; and he confesses that he too held his peace when relie-mongers 
offered to eager bclicvcis “some of that very broad which Our Lord pressed 
with His own teeth”; for “I should righdy be condemned for a madman if I 
should dispute with madmen." He obser\'es that several churches have 
complete heads of Sr. John the Baptist, and marvels at the hydra beads of that 
undecapitablc saint.^ Pope Alexander 111 ([179) forbade monasteries to 
carry their relies abour seeking contributions; the Lateran Council of 131 j 
prohibited the display of relies outside their shrines; and the Second Coun¬ 
cil of Lyons ( 1274) condemned the “debasement" of relies and images.** 

In general the Church did not so much encourage superstitions as inherit 
them from the imagination of the people or tlie traditions of the .Mediterra¬ 
nean world. The bebef in miraclc-w'orki ng objects, talismans, amulets, and 
fonnulas was as dear to Islam as to Chrisdanir)’, and both religions had re¬ 
ceived these beliefs from pagan antiquity. Ancient forms of phallic worship 
lingered far into the Aliddle Ages, but were gradually abolished by the 
Church.*® The worship of God as Lord of Hosts and King of Kings inherited 
Semitic and Roman ways of approach, veneration, and address; the incense 
burnt before altar or clerg^'' recalled the old burnt offerings; aspersion ^virh 
holy water was an ancient fonn of exorcism; processions and lustrations con¬ 
tinued immemorial rites; the vestments of the clergy and the papal title of 
pontifex waxiTirus were legacies from pagan Rome, TIte Church found that 
rural converts still revered certain springs, wells, trees, and stones; she 
tlum^ht it wiser to hi css these to Christian use tlian to break too sharply the 
customs of sentiment. So a dolmen at PI on a ret was consecrated as the chapel 
of the Seven Saints, and the worship of the oak was sterilized by hanging 
images of ChrLstian saints upon the trees.®® Pagan festivals dear to the people, 
or necessary as cntharric nioratofinnis on niorality. reappeared as Christian 
feasts, and pagan vegetation rites were transformed into Clirisrian liturgy. 
The people continued to light midsummer fires on Sr. Jolm’s Ei'c, and the 
celebration of Christ's resurrection took the pagan name of Eosrrc, the old 
Teutonic goddess of the spring. The Christian calendar of the saints replaced 
the Roman faitJ; ancient divinities dear to the people were allowed to revive 
under the names of Chrisdan saints; the Dea A’^ictoria of the Basses-Alpes be¬ 
came St. Victoirc, and Gistor and Pollux were reborn as Sts. Cosmas and 
Damian. 

The finest triumph of this tolerant spirit of adaptatiun was the sublimation 
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of the pagan mother-goddess cults in the worship of Marj'. Here too the peo¬ 
ple took the initiative. In 431 Cyrii, Archbishop of Alexandria, in a famous 
sermon at Ephesus, applied to .Mary manv of the terms fondlv ascribed bv 
the pagans of Ephesus to their "great goddess" Artemis-Diana; and the Coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus in that year, over the protests of Nestorius, sanctioned for 
iViary the rifle "Mother of Gotl." Gradually the tendcrest features of Astarte, 
Cybele, Artemis, Diana, and IsLs were gathered together in the worship of 
]\iaiy'. In the sixth century the Church ^tahljshed the Fea.st of the Assump¬ 
tion of the Virgin into heaven, and assigned it to August 13, the dare of an¬ 
cient festivals of Isis and Artemis.®* .Mary became the patron saint of Con¬ 
stantinople and the imperial family; her picture -was carried at the head of 
every great procession, and was (and is) hung in every church and home in 
Greek Christendoni. Prf>bal)]y it was the Crusades that brought from the 
East to the W^esr a more intimate and colorful worship of the \*irgin.®* 

'I he Church herself did not encourage .Mariolarry. The Fathers had rec¬ 
ommended Mars' as an antidote to Evc; but their general hostility to woman 
as “the weaker vessel" and the source of most temptations to sin; the timid 
6ight of monks from women; the tirades of preachers against the charms and 
foibles of the se.\—these could hardl\’ have led to the intense and ecumenical 
adoration of Mary. It was the people who created the fairest flower of the 
medieval spirit, and made Mary the most beloved figure in history. The pop¬ 
ulation of a recovering Europe could no longer accept the stern picture of a 
god damning the majority of his creatures to hell; and of tlteir own accord 
the people softened the terrors of the theologians with the piu- of the Mother 
of Christ, Ttiey would approach Jesus—still roo sublime and just—through 
her who refused no one, and whom her Son could nor refuse. A youth, says 
Caesarius of Heistcrbach (1130), was persuaded by Satan, on the promise of 
great \vealth, to deny Christ, hut could not be induced to deny Mary; when 
he repented, the Virgin persuaded Christ to forgive him. I’hc same monk 
tells of a Cistercian lay brother who was heard to pray to Christ: “Lord, if 
Thou free me not from thk temptation, 1 will complain of Thee to Thy 
niorhcr." Men prayed so much to the Virgin that ppular fancy pictured 
Jesus as jealous; to one who had deluged heaven with Ave .VTarias Ife 
appeared (says a pretty legend), and gently reproached him; “,\Iy morher 
thanks you much for all the salutations you make to her, bur still vou should 
nor forger to salute me too.” “* Just as the stcrnne.ss of Yahveh had necessi¬ 
tated Christ, so rhe justice of Christ needed .Mary’s mercy to temper it. In 
effect the Mother-rhe oldest figure in religious ’^^orship-bccame, as Mo¬ 
hammed had prophetically misconceived her, the third person of new 
Trinity*. Everyone joined in her love and praise: rebels like Abelard bowed 
to her; sarirists like Rucebeuf, mistering skcjitics like the wandering schol¬ 
ars. never ventured one irreverent word about her; knights vowed themselves 
to her ser\'ice. and cities gave her their keys; the rising bourgeoisie saw in her 
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the sanctifying symbol of niorlierhood and the family^ the rough men of the 
guilds-cven the blaspheming heroes of barracks and battlefields—vied with 
peasant maidens and bereaved mothcrii in bringing their prayers and gifts to 
her fect.’^Thc most passionate pf>crry of the .Middle Ages was the litany that 
in mounting fervor proclaimed her glory and besought her aid, Images of her 
rose ever)’where, even ac street comers, at crossroads, and in the fields, 
t-'inally, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in the noblest birth of reli¬ 
gious feeling in histoiy, the poor and the rich, the humble and the great, the 
clergy and the laity, the artists and the artisans devoted their savings and 
their skills to honor her in a thousand cathedrals nearly all dedicated to her 
name, or having as thetr chief splendor some Lady Chapel set aside as her 
shrine. 

A new religion had been created, and perhaps Catholicism suredved by ab¬ 
sorbing it. A Gospel of -Mary took form, uncanonical, incredible, and inde- 
scribablv' charming. l*he people begot the legends, the monks wrote them 
down. So The Gotdefi Legend told how a widow surrendered her only son 
to her country’s call; the youth was captured by the enemy; the widow 
prayed daily to the \''irgin to redeem and restore !ier son; when many weeks 
passed without response, the woman stole the sculptured Child from the 
Virgin's anus and hid f lim in her home; whereupon the Virgin opened the 
prison. relea.sed the youth, and bade him; “Tell your mother, my child, to 
return me my Son now that I have returned hers. About 1:30 a French 
prior, Gaultier de Coincy. gathered the .Mary legends into a tremendous 
poem of jo.ooo lines. Therein we find the Virgin curing a sick monk by hav¬ 
ing him suck milk from her douce a robber who always prayed to 

her before embarking on his thefts, was caught and hanged, but was sup¬ 
ported by her unseen hands until, her protection of him being perceived, he 
wa-s released; and a nun who left her convent to lead a bfc of sin, returned 
years later in broken repentance, and found that the ^ Lrgin—to whom she 
had never oniitted a daily prayer—had all the time filled her place as sacristan, 
so that none had noted her absence,'*' The Church could nor approve of all 
these stories, but she made great festivals of the events in Mary’s life-thc 
Annunciation, the V^isitation, the Purification (Candlemas), the Assump¬ 
tion; and finally, yielding to the appeals of generations of the hity and of 
Franciscan monks, she allowed the faithful to believe, and in 1S54 bade them 
believe, in the Immaculate Conception-that Mary had l>cen conceived free 
of that taint of original sin which, in the Christian thcologj-, lay upon every 
child born of man and woman since ,Adam and Eve. 

The worship of Mar>^ transformed Catholicism from a religion of terror- 
]ierhaps necessarv in the Dark Agcs—into a religion of mercy and love. Malf 
the beaut>' of Catholic worsliip. much tif the splendor of Catholic arr and 
song, are the creation of this gallant faith in the devotion and gentleness, et en 
the phvsica] loveliness and grace, of woman. The daughters of F.ve have en- 
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Tered The temple have transformed its spirit. Partly bcciuse of that new 
Catholicism feudalism was chastened into chivalry', and the status of woman 
was iiiodcrarciv raised in a mait-madc world: because of it nicdicval and 
Renaissance sculpture and painting gave to art a depth and tendfimess rarely 
known to the Greeks. One can forgive much to a religion and an age tlut 
created .Mary and her cathedrals. 


rv. RITUAL 

In art and hymns and liturgv' the Church udsely made place for the wor¬ 
ship of the ^^^g^n; but in the older elements of her practice and ritual she 
insisted on the sterner and more solemn aspects of the faith. FoUow'ing an¬ 
cient customs, and perhaps for reasons of health, she prescribed periodical 
fasts: all Fridays were to be meatless^ throughout the fortj' days of l,ent no 
meat, eggs, or cheese might be eaten, and the fast was not to be broken rill the 
hour of none (three P.M.); furthermore, there were to be in that period no 
weddings, no rejoicing, no hunting, no trials in court, no sexual intercourse ®* 
These M'cre counsels of perfection, Beldom fully observed or enforced, but 
they helped to strengtiven the U'ill and to tame the excessive appetites of an 
omnivorous and carnal population. 

The liturgy of the Church was nnotltcr ancient inheritance, remolded into 
lofty and moving forms of religious drama, music, and art. The PSalms of the 
Old Testament, the prayers and homilies of the Jerasakm Temple, readings 
from the New Testament, and the administration of the Eucharist, oonsti- 
tured the earliest elements of the Cliristian sen-ice. The division of the 
Church into Eastern and Western resulted in divergent rites; and the inabil¬ 
ity'’ of the early popes to extend their full authority' beyond Central Italy 
resulted in a diversity of ceremony even in the Latin Church. A ritual estab¬ 
lished at Milan spread to Spain, Gaul, Ireland, and North Britain, and was 
not overcome by the Roman form till 664. Pope Hadrian I. probably com¬ 
pleting labors begun by Gregory I, reformed the liturgy in a *'Sacraincntary*’ 
sent to Charlentagne toward the end of the eighth centurv. Guillaume 
Durand wrote the medieval classic on the Roman liturgy^ in his Riiiomle 
dhiinonnii offictoritm, or Katsoml Exposiuon of the Divine Offices (laSd); 
we may judge its w'ide acceptance from the fact chat it was the first book 
printed after the Bible, 

The center and summit of the Christian worship was the Mass. In the first 
four centuries this ceremony was called the Eucharist or thank^vmg; and 
that sacramental comniemorarion of the Last Sapper remained the essence of 
rlicsen'ice. Around it there gathered in the course of nvelve centuries a com¬ 
plicated succession of prayers and wmgs, varying with the day and season of 
the year and the purpose of the individual Alass, and inscribed for the con- 
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vcnicnce of the priest in the missni, or Bonk of rhe In the Greek rite, 
and somcdiiics in rhe Laciri, the two sexes were separated In the congregation. 
Tivcrc were no chairs; all srood, or, at the most solemn moments, knelt. Ex¬ 
ceptions were made for old or weak people; and for monks or canons, w ho 
had to stand through long services, little ledges xvere built into the choir stalls 
to support the base of the spine; these ntisericordijc (nrercies) became a 
favorite recipient of the wood carver’s skill. Tlic officiating priest entered in 
a toga covered by alb, chasuble, maniple, and stole—colorful garments bear¬ 
ing symbolical decorations; the most prominent symbols were usually the 
letters IHS—i.e., leiO^ Hmos Sorer, “Jesus Son [of God|, S;iviour." The 
Mass itself w'as begun at the foot of the altar with a humble Introit: “1 shall 
go in to the altar of God,” to w’hich the acolyte added, “To God Who gi veth 
joy to my youth.” Tlie priest ascended the altar, and kissed Ic as the sacred 
repository of saintly relies. He intoned the Kyrte eleison (“Lord have mercy 
upon us”)—a Greek sur\'ival in the Latin .Mass; and recited the Cilofij 
(“Glory to God in the highest”) and the Credo. He consecrated little wafers 
of bread and a chalice of wine into the body and Mood of Christ with the 
words Hoc est corpus 7/reim/ * and tiic est smguhth mens:, and offered these 
transubstantiated elements—namely His Son—as a propitiatory sacrifice to 
God in commemoration of the sacrifice on tlte cross, and in lieu of the ancient 
sacrifice of living things. Turning to the w-orshipers, he Made them lift up 
their hearts to Godt sttrsmn cordU', to which the acolyte, representing the 
congregation, answ'cred, Habejfms ad Drnmmmii. “\Ve [lold them up to 
the LoM.” Tlie priest then recited the triple Sane tits, the A^ts Dei. and the 
Pjfcr Tioster^ bimsclf partook of the consecrated bread atid wine, and admin- 
Lstered the Eucharist to eomiuunicants. x4fter some additional prayers he pro¬ 
nounced the closing formula-/fc, titissa efr-“Dcpart, it is dismissal''-from 
winch the .Mass (mlsss) probably derived its name.’*'' In late forms there still 
followed a blessing of the congregation by the priest, and another Gospel 
reading—usually the Neoplatonic exordium of the Gasjjd eif St, John. Xor- 
nialiy there was no sermon except when a bishop officiated, or when, after 
the twelfth century', a friar came to preach. 

At first all .Masses were sung, and the congregation joined in the Finging; 
from tlie fourth century onward the vocal partici]>arion of rhe worshipers 
declined, and “canonical choristers” provided tlie musical response to the 
celebrant's clianr.t The hymns sung in the various sendees of the Church are 
among the most moving products of medieval sentiment and art. The knowm 
history of the Latin hymn begins with Bishop Hilary of Poitiers {d. 367). 
Returning to Gaul fn>m exile in Syria, he brought home Sfuiie Greco- 
Oriental hymns, translated them into Latin, and compowd some of his own; 
all of these arc losr. Ambrose at Milan made a new beginning; eighteen sur- 

* Front words cytiics fDimcd the pkrase 

t For ihe music of tJic bclow» Chapter XXXIII. 
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vivc of his sonorous hymns, whose restrained fervor so affccte<J Atitjustinc. 
The noble hymn of fairli and rhanksjjivin^, Tc Dernu lirrtdiiiMS, formerly 
ascribed to Andirose, was probably written by the Romanian Bishop Nicetas 
of Remisiana toward the end of the fourth century, [n later centuries the 
Larin hymns may have assumed a new delicacy of feeling and form under the 
influence of Moslem and Provencal Jove poetry,^®* Some of rhe hymns (like 
some Arabic poems) verged on jingling doggerel, tipsy with excess of rhyme- 
hut the better hymns of the medieval flowering-the'ttvelfth and thirteenth 
centuries developed a subtle turn of compact phrase, a melodiousness of 
frequent rhyme, a grace and tenderness of thought, that rank them with the 
greJitesT lyrics in literature. 

To the famous monastery of St. X’^ictor. outside of Paris, there came about 
1130 a Breton youth known ro ns only as Adam of Sr. X’ictor. He lived there 
in quiet content his remaining sixty years, imbibed the spirit of the famous 
mystics Hugo and Richard, and expressed it humbly, beautifully, and pem-- 
crfully in hymns mostly designed as sequences for the Mass. A century after 
him a Franciscan monk, Jacopone da Todi (I’lSP-i^ofi). composed the 
supreme medieval lyric, the Stahat .IfJter, Jacoponc was a successful lawyer 
in Todi. near Pcrqgia; his wife was renowmed for both goodness and loveli¬ 
ness; she was crushed to death by the fall of a platform at a festival; Jacopone 
became insane with grief, roamed the Umbrian roads as a wild v-agrant cry¬ 
ing out his sins and sorrows; smeared himself with tar and feathers, and 
walked on all fours- joined the Franciscan tertiarics, and wrote the poem that 
sums up the tender piety of his time: 


Stabar mater dulorosa 
ioxta LTuccm lacriniu^a,, 
duiii pendebat filiiL^j 
cuius aoiman geniciitcni 
contriscantem et doicntem 
pertransivit gladius* 


Stood die niocher broken-hearted 
AJt in Kar> before tlic cross 
A\'hilc her Son hung dyings 
Til rough her spirit bcavy laden, 
Mourning for r rim and in paJn, 
Pierced 3 sword of grief. 


O quam rnsdsetafftim 
fuit ilia benedicts 
mater unigcniti! 

Quae macrebac et doicbat, 
ec tremcbac, cum videbat 
nati poenas inchti. 


Oh, how sad arid decp-^affliereci 
\Va.s that mfjcher, all so blessed^ 

Of the only Son! 

\V ailed she then and sort lamented, 
1 rcnibled u^hen she saw the forturc 
Of her noble ik»n. 


Qiib esr homo qui non fleret 
matrcni Chrisri si vidcrct 
in tan to suppbcio* 

Quis not posset concrisrari, 
piam matrem contemplari,^ 
dolentetn cum filio? .. - 


W lin is lie that \i'ijuld tiDt sorrow 
[f he saw our Saviour^s mother 
In such agony? 

W ho could help but share her sadness, 
Seeing her. rhe loving mother. 

Grieving with her Son? ,., 
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Eia, mater, fons amoris, 
me senrire vim doloiis 
fac, m tecum lugcam; 
fac ut ardeai cur nicum 
m anmndu Chrbtum dcum 
uc sibi cuiiipbccam. 


CATE^OLtC CHURCH 

Come, my mother, fount of loving, 
]V[ake me fed your fullest angubh. 
Let me moum widi you; 

Let my heart be fired with ardor 
Loving Christ our God and Saviour, 
Let me please Him 
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Sancta niaccr, illud agas* 
crudfixi fige pbgas 
cordi meo valide; 
nil nari \u Inc rati, 
tan^ dignari pro me pati, 
pocnas mecum divide. 


Holy mother, do thb for me: 

Plant the biotv's of Him so marn^red 
Deeply in my hearty 
Of your offspring sorely wounded. 
Bearing ignominy for me. 

Let me share the painsl 


Fac me vcrc recum Acre 
crucifixo condolerc, 
donee ego vLverOn 
luxta cruccm recum stare, 
EC libencer sociarc 
in planctu desidert). 


Let me truly weep beside ynUf 
Mourn with you the Crucified, 

All my living years* 

Standing by the cross together 
Would that [ might e’er be with you, 
Gladly bound in grief. 


Fac me cnice custodiri 
morre Chrbri pmemtiniri 
confoveri gratia j 
qunntln corpus moricrur, 
fac ut animae douceur 
paradisi gloria. 


Let me bv the cross be gxiardcd^ 
Saved hv Christ's redeeming Passiorh 
Cherished by His grace; 

When my body shall have perished. 
Let mv soul in heaven's gloiy^ 

See Him face to face. 


Only nvo poems rival this among medieval ChriFtian hymns. One is the 
Ptinge Ihtgua that St. Thomas Atjuinas composed for the Corpus Chrisri 
feast. The other is the terrible DUsirac, or “Day of W rathwritten about 
1150 by Thomas of Celano. and still sung in the Mass for the Dead; here the 
horror of the Last Judgment inspires a poem as dark and perfect as any of 
Dante’s tormented dreams, *“* 

To the moving ritual of her prayers, hymns, and .\la,w the Church added 
the iiiiposing ceremonies and processions of religious festivals. In northern 
countries the Feast of the Nativity ttmk over the pleasant rites wherewith the 
pa^sn Teutons had celebrated the victory' of the sun, at the winter solstice, 
over the adv^aticing night; hence the ulc logs that burned in German, 
North French, English, Scandinavian homes, and the Vule trees laden with 
gifts, and the mer^ feasting that tried strong stomachs till the Twelfth 
Night thereafter. There were c«untlcs.s other fcasrs or holydays-Epiphany, 
Circiimclsitm, Palm Sunday, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost.... Such days 
and only in less degree an Sandays-were exciting events in the life of me¬ 
dieval man. For Easter he confessed such of his sins as he cared to remember. 
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bathed, cut his beard or hair, dressed in his best and most uncomfurtahJe 
clothes, received Cod in the Eucharist, and felt more pro/oundly than ever 
the momentous Christian drama of which he was made a part, in many 
towns, on the last tlirce days of HoJy eck, the events of the Passion 
were represented in the churches by a religious play, with dialogue and plain 
chant; and several other occasions of the ecclcsiasncal year were signalized 
with such "mysteries,’' About 1140 Juliana, prioress of a convent near Liege, 
reported to her village priest that a supernatural vision had urged upon her 
the need of honoring with a solemn festival the body of Christ as transub¬ 
stantiated in the Eucharist; in ti6i Pope Urban iV sanctioned such a cele¬ 
bration, and entrusted to St, Thomas Aquinas the composition of an “office” 
for it—appropriate hymns and prayers; the philosopher acquitted himself 
wonderfully well in this assignment; and m 1311 the Feast of Corpus Chrisri 
was finally established and was celebrated on the first Thursday after Pente¬ 
cost, with the most impressive procession of the Christian year. Such cere¬ 
monies drevv immense crowds, and glorified numerous participants; they 
opened the way to the medieval secular drama; and they helped the pag¬ 
eantry of rhe guilds, the tournaments and knightly initiations, and the coro¬ 
nation of kings, to occupy with pious flurry and sublimating spectacle the 
occasional leisure of men nor natively inclined to order and peace. The 
Church based her technique of moralization through faith not on arguments 
TO reason but on appeals to the senses through drama, music, painting, sculp¬ 
ture, architecrure, fiction, and poetry; and it must be confessed that such 
appeals to universal sensibilities are more successful—for evil as ^vdl as for 
good—than challenges to the changeful and individualistic intellect. Through 
such appeals the Church created medieval art. 

The culminating pageants were at the goals of pilgrimage. Medieval men 
and women went on pilgrimage to fulfill a penance or a vow, or to seek a 
miraculous cure, or to earn an indulgence, and doubtless, like modern tourists, 
to see strange lands and sights, and find adventure on the way as a relief from 
the routine of a narrow life. At the end of the thirteenth century there were 
some 10,000 sanctioned goals of Christian pilgrimage. The bravest pilgrims 
fared to distant Palestine, sometimes barefoot or clothed only in a shirt, and 
usually armed with cross, staff, and purse all given by a priest. In 1054 Bishop 
Liedbert of Gimbrai led 3000 pilgrims to Jerusalem; in 1064 the archbishops 
of Qdogne and -Mainz, and the bishops of Speyer, Bamberg, and Utrecht 
started for Jerusalem with j 0,000 Christians in their wake; 3000 of them 
perished on the way; only :ooo returned safely to their native lands. Other 
pilgrims crossed the Pyrenees, or risked chenisclves on the Atlantic, to visit 
the reputed bones of the apostle James at Compostela in Spin. In England 
pilgrim.s sought the tomb of Sr. Cutbbert at Durham, rhe grave of Edivard 
the G>nfessor in \\'cstmjnster, or that of St. Edmund at Bury, the church 
supposedly founded by Joseph of Arimathea at Glastonbury, and above all, 
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the shrine of Thomas a Becker at Canterbury. France drew pUgrims to St. 
Martin's at Tours, to Norre Danie at Chartres, Notre Dame at Le-Puy-eit- 
Vclay. Italy had the church anti bones of St, Francis at Assisi* and the Santa 
Casa, or Holy House, at Loreto, which the pious believed to be the very 
dwelling in which Marj.' had lived with Jesus ar Nazareth; when the Turks 
drove the last Crusader from Palestine this cottage was carried by angels 
through the air and deposited in Dalmatia (1291), then across the Adri¬ 
atic TO the Ancona woods (Imretimj) from which the honored vdllagc took 
its name. 

Finally, all the roads of Chnstendom led pilgrims to Rome, to see the tombs 
of Peter and Paul, to earn indulgences by visiting the Stations or famous 
churches of the city, or to celebrate some jubilee, or joyous anmvcrsaf)% in 
Christian history, lii t 299 Pope Booiface VTll declared a jubilee for 1300, and 
offered a plenary indulgence to those who should come and worship in St. 
Peter’s in that year. It was estiinated that on no day in those twelve months 
had Rome less than 200,000 strangers within her gates; and a total of 2,000,000 
visitors, each with a modest offering, deposited such treasure before Sr. Peter’s 
tomb that nvo priests, with rakes in their hands, were kept busy night and 
day collecting the coins.'Guidebooks taught the pilgrims by what roads to 
travel, and what points to ^Hsit at their goal or on the way. \Ve may weakly 
imagine the exaltation of the tired and dusty pilgrims when at last they sighted 
the Eternal Gty, and hurst into the Pilgrims' Chorus of joy and praise: 

O Roma nobills, orbis ct domina, 
eunctarum urbium esccUcntissima, 
roseo in3rt}Tum sanguine rubea, 
albis e[ virginum liliis Candida; 
saJutem dicimus tibi per omtiia; 

TC bencdicimus; salve per saeeula! 

*‘0 noble Rome, of all this world the queen, of all the cities the most cxcel- 
Icntf O ruby red with martyrs’ rosy blood, yet white with lilies pure of virgin 
maids; w-c give thee salutation through all years; we bless thee; through all 
generations haill” 

To these varied religious services the Church added social services. She 
taught the dignity of labor, and practiced it tlirough the agriculture and in¬ 
dustry of her monks. She sanctified the organization of labor m the guilds, 
and organized religious guilds to perform w'orks of charity.'*® F.very church 
was a sanctuary with right of asylum in which hunted men might find some 
breathless refuge till the passions of their pursuers could yield to the processes 
of law; to drag men from such a sanctuary was a sacrilege entailing excom¬ 
munication. The church or cathedral xvas the social as well as the religious 
center of the village or town. Sometimes the sicred precinct, or even the 
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church irsclf, was used, with genial clerical conscnr, to store grain or hay or 
wine, to grind com or brew bccr.*"‘ "I herc must of the villagers hatl been bap¬ 
tized, there most of them would be buried. There the older folk would gather 
of a Sunday for gossip or discussion, and the young men and women to see 
and be seen. There the beggars asscnihled. and the alms of the Church were 
dispensed, Tlterc nearly all the art that the vLIbgckncw was brought rcjgcther 
to beautify the House of God; and the pov’eriy of a thousand homes was 
brightened by the glory of that temple which the people had built with their 
coins and hands, and which they considered their own, their collective and 
spiritual home. In the church belfry the bells rang the hours of the day or the 
call to sert'ices and prayer; and the music of those bells was sweeter than any 
other except the hymns that bound voices and hearts into one, or warmed a 
cooling faith vvith the canticles of the Mass. From Novgorod to Cadiz, from 
Jerusalem to the Hebrides, steeples and spires raised themselves precarit>u,.s:ly 
into the sky because men cannot live without hope, and will not cuasent 
to die. 


V, CAN'OK LAW 

Side by side with this complex and colorful liturg>' there developed the 
even more complex body of ecclesiastical legislation that regulated the con¬ 
duct and decisions of a Church governing a wider and more varied realm 
than any empire of the time. Canon law—the “law of the rule” of the Church 
-was a slow accretion of old religious customs,scriptural passages,opinions of 
the Fathers:, laws of Rome or the barbarians, the decrees of Church councils, 
and the decisions and opinions of the popes. Some parts of the Justinian Code 
were adapted to govern the conduct of the clergy ; other parts were recast to 
accord with the views of the Church on marriage, divorce, and wills. Collec- 
rions of ecclesiastical legislation were made in the sixth and eighth centuries 
in the West, and periodically by Byzantine emperors in the East. The h\vs of 
the Roman Church received their definitive medieval formulation by Gratian 
about M48. 

As a monk of Bologna, Gradan may have studied under Inverius in the 
universir)' there; certainly his digest show's a wide acquaintance y'irli both 
Roman law and medieval philosophy. He called his book Ct^ncerdia Ms- 
cordiittritmi CimtMHm/^reconciliarion of discordant regulations; later genera¬ 
tions called it his Decrermfr It drew into order and sequence the laws and 
customs, the conciliar and papal decrees, of the Church down to u 39 on her 
doctrine, ritual, organization, and administration, the maintenance of ecclesi¬ 
astical pn^perty, the procedure and precedents of ecclesiastical courts, the 
regulation of monastic life, the contract of marriage, and the rules of bequest. 
The method of exposition may have stemmed from Abelard’s Sic et n&n, and 
had in rum some influence on Scholastic method after Gratian: it began with 
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an anthorirativc pit 1 position, quoted statements or precedents contradicting 
it, sought to rcsoK'c ttic contriidicrioo, and added a commentary'. Though the 
book was not accepted by the medieval Church as a final auchority Jt became, 
for the period it covered, the indispensable and almost sacred text. Gregory 
IX (1134), Boniface VIII (1194), and Clcnienr V (i^r^) added supple¬ 
ments; these and some minor additions were published "with Gradan's 
Concordia in 1581 as Corpnj juris canomd, a body of canonical—Church- 
regulating—law comparable with the Corpus inris ciz'ilis of Justinian.* 

Indeed, the field covered by canon law was larger than that covered by any 
contemporary civil code, it embraced not merely the structure, dogmas, and 
operation of the Church, hut rules for dealing M'ith non-Christians in Chris¬ 
tian lands; procedure in the invesrigarion and suppression of heresy; the 
organisation of crusades; the laws of marriage, kgiiiniacy, dower, adultery, 
divorce, wills, burial, widows, and orphans; laws of oath, perjury, sacrilege, 
blasphemy, simony, libel, usur^^ and just price; regulations for schools and 
universities; the Truce of God and other means of limiting w-ar and organiz¬ 
ing peace; the conduct of episcopal and papal courts; the use of excommuni¬ 
cation, anathema, and interdict; the administration of ecclesiastical penalties; 
the relations between civil and ecclesiastical courts, beuveen state and 
Church. This vast body of legislation u'as held by the Church to be binding 
on all Christians, and she reserved the right to punish any infraction of it with 
a varicty^ of physical or spiritual penalties, except that no ccclcsia.stical court 
was to pronounce a “judgment of blood"—i.e*, condemn to capital punish¬ 
ment. 

Usually, before the Inquisition, the Church relied on spiritual terrors. 
Minor excommunication excluded a Christian from the sacraments and ritual 
of the Church; any priest could pronounce this penalty; and to believers it 
meant everlasting hell if death should reach the offender before absolution 
came, A major excommunication (the only kind now used by the Church) 
could be pronounced only by councils or by prelates higher than a priest, 
and only upon persons within their jurisdiction. It rcmo\-cd the victim from 
all legal or spiritual association with the Christian community: he could not 
sue or inherit or do any valid act in law, but he could be sued; and no Christian 
was tn cat or talk with him on pain of minor excommunication. When King 
Robert of France was excommunicated {99*^) marrying bis cou,sin he \t'as 
abandoned by all bis txiurtiers and nearly nil his servants; two domestics who 
remained threw into the fire the victuals left b)' him at his meals, lest they be 
conmminated by them. In extreme cases the Church added to exconimunica- 
tion anathema—3 curse armed and detailed with all the careful pleonasm of 
legal plirascologv', .As a last resort the pope could lay an interdict upon any 
part of Chrisrciidom-i.e., suspend all i>r iiuist religious serv ices. A jieople 
feeling the need of the sacraments, anti fearful of death superv'cning upon 
^On May 30, 191 the revised ktrif bociinic^ dae olTicial law of tbe Oiuich. 
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iinforgivcn sins, sooner or later compcUeii the excommunicated individual to 
make his peace with the Church. Such intcrdtcis were laid upon France in 
998. Germany in. 1 to:, England in i :o8, Rome icscif in 1155, 

The excessive use of excommunication and interdict weakened their effec¬ 
tiveness after the eleventh ccn^ur)^^*® Popes employed interdict now and 
then, for political purposes, as when Innocent U threatened Pisa with interdict 
if it did not join the Tuscan League.***^ VAHioIesale excommunications—e,g., 
for false returns of tithes due the Church—were so numerous that large sec¬ 
tions of the Christian community were outlawed at once or without knowing 
it; and many who knew it ignored the curse or laughed it off.”' Milan, 
Bologna, and Florence thrice received wholesale excommunications in the 
Thirteenth and founcenth centuries; Milan ignored the third edict for cwxncy- 
tw'o years. Said Bishop Guillaume Ic Mairc in 1311: “I have sometimes seen 
with my own eyes three or four hundred excommunicates in a single parish, 
and even seven hundred ,,. who despised tlic Power of the Keys, and uttered 
blasphemous and scandalous words against the Church and her ministers/’ 
Philip Augustus and Philip the Fair paid little attention to the decrees that 
excommunicated them. 

Such occasional indifference marked the beginning of a decline in the 
authority of canon law over the laity of Europe. As the Church had taken so 
wide an area of human life under her rule when, in the Brst Christian millen¬ 
nium, secular powers had broken down, so in the thirteenth and fouttcenth 
centuries, as secular government grew stronger, one phase after another of 
human affairs was recaptured by civil from canon, law. The Church properly 
xvon in the matter of ecclcsiasrical appointments; in most other fields her 
authority began to decline—in education, marriage, morals, economy, and 
war. The states that had grown up under the protection, and by the permis¬ 
sion, of the social order that she had created declared themselves of age. and 
began that long process of sccularizarion which culminates today. But the 
work of the canonists, like most creative activity, was not lost. It prepared 
and trained the Church s greatest statesmen; it shared in transmitting Roman 
law- to the modern world; it raised the legal rights of widows and children, 
and established the principle of dower in the civil law of Western Europc;‘“‘’ 
and it helped to shape the form and terms of Scholastic philosophy. Canon 
law was among the major achievements of the medieval mind. 


VI. THE CLERGY 

Medieval parlance divided all persons into two classes: those who lived 
under a religious rule, and those who lived "in the world." A monk was “a 
religious”; so w'as a nun. Some monks were also priests, and constituted the 
"regular clcrgy"-i.e., clergy foUowTng a monastic rule {rcgala). All other 
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clergy were called “secular,” as living in the “world" All ranks 

of clergj' were distinguished by the tonsure—a sluiven crown of the head— 
and wore a long robe, of any single color hut red or green, buttoned from 
head to foot. The term clergy included not only those in “minor orders”— 
i.e., church doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, and acolytes—bur all university 
students, all teachers and all who, having taken the tonsure as students, later 
became physicians, lawyers, artists, authors, or ser^^ed as accountants or liter¬ 
ary aides; hence the later narrowing of the terms clertcsl and clerk. Clerics 
who had not taken major orders were allowed to martyr and to take up any 
respectable profession, and they were under no obligation to continue the 
tonsure. 

The three “major” or “holy orders"-subdeacoo, deacon, priest-were ir¬ 
revocable, and generally closed the door to marriage after the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. Instances of marriage or concubinage in the Latin priesthood after 
Gregory VIl are recorded,”" but they become more and more exceprional.* 
The parish priest had to content himself with spiritual joys. As the parish was 
nonnaJly cotenninous with a manor or a village, he was usually appointed hy 
the lord of the manor in collusion with the bishop. He was seldom a man 
of much schooling, for a university education was costly and books were rate; 
it was enough if he could re;id the breviary and the missal, administer the 
Sacraments, and organize the parish for worship and charity. In many cases 
he was ordy a Mcarwir, a vicar or substitute, hired by a rector to do the reli¬ 
gious work of the parish for a fourth of the revenues of the “benefice"; in tliis 
way one rector might hold four or five benefices while the parish priest lived 
in humble poverty,”* eking out his income with “altar fees” for hapdsnis, 
marriages, burials, and Masses for the de^d. Sometimes, in the class war, he 
sided with the poor, like John Ball.”* His morals could not compare with 
those of the modern priest, who has been pur on his best behavior by religious 
competition; but by and large he did his work with patience, conscience, and 
kindliness. He visited the sick, comforted the bereaved, taught the young, 
mumbled his brcviarj\ and brought some moral and civlIiyJng leaven to a 
rough and lusty population. .Many parish priests, said theit crudest entic, 
“were the salt of the earth.” ”* “No other body of men ” said the frecthink- 
ing Lecky, “have ever exhibited a more singl e-nunJed and unworldly /.cal 

* The iKiwial celibacy flf manlis. pHcns. and rums after presents* problem in ^ctics, 
Tt mav be that Europe rnffen-d «me bblogical Ins by the ah^enrion of so many able pei^ns 
from Whims®, bur we do not tnow f what extent wpenor ability w inlientcd. ^ thco. 
rcricalu-eTe the effeeta of the numerkaJ duibalanee «i»rd between the sexts in the lay pipu- 
Urion bv the irdthdrawal of monks and priests from marriage. comm^l and other travel, 
war and Ciwulc!. feudv and other htutaf Js raised the death rate of meti above ilai of w^cn. a 
substantial pcrcentigc of the female se* was left to spinsrerbood or promiscmw. 1 be Church 
wdcomed mto nunneries Such qualified women at eared to enter, but monks and pni^s enm- 
hined far outtimubcicd titnu. the unmarried daughters of the nobdity were often dnw^d 
to a convent; but in other classes stirplui womeo resigned tbcnise ves t« the spinning whecL or 
lived w rolemTcd aunis with their rtlarivc4< or dep uted in snimc and terror, to 

fedriicfying ihc dtiiiinds of rcspccoblc ritfn. 
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refracted by no personal interests, sacrlEeing' to duty the dearest of earthly 
objects, and confronting «'ith dauntless heroism cverj' form of hardship, of 
suffering, and of death." 

Priesthood and episcopate constituted therjcerrfofiiww. or sacerdotal order. 
The bishop Ai-as a priest selected to co-ordinate several parishes and priests 
into one diocese. Griginally and theoretically he was chosen by priests and 
people; usually, before GregorA? MI, he was named by the baron or king; 
after i; 15 he was elected by the cathedra] chapter in co-operarion with the 
ptpe. To his care were coinniitted many secular as well as ecclesiastical 
affairs, and his episcopal court tried some civil cases as well as all those involv¬ 
ing elergv' of any rank. He had the pow'et to appoint and depose priests; but 
his authority over the abbots and nionastcries in liis diocese diminished in this 
period, as the popes, fearing the power of the bishops, brought the monastic 
orders under direct papal control. HLs revenues came partly from his prishes. 
mostly from the estates attached to his see; sometimes he gave more to a parish 
than he received from it. Candidates for a bishopric usually agreed to pay—at 
first to the king, later to the pope—a fee for their nomination; and as secular 
rulers they sometimes yielded to the amiable weakness of appointing relatives 
to lucrative posts; Pop Alexander III complained that “when God deprived 
bishops of sons the Devil gai^e them nephew's.*’ Many bishops lived in lux¬ 
ury. as became feudal lords; but many w’crc consumed In devotion to their 
spiritual and administrative tasks. After the reform of the episcopate by 
Leo IX the bishops of Europe wnere, in mind and morals, the finest body of 
men in medieval hisrory. 

Above the bishops of 3 province stood the archbishop or metropolitan. He 
alone could call, or preside over, a provincial council of the Church. Some 
archbishops, by their chamcrer or their wealth, ruled nearly all the life of 
their proritices. In Gennany the archbishops of Hamburg, Bremen. Cologne, 
Trier, Mainx, Magdeburg, and Sakburg were powerful feudal lords, who 
were in several instances chosen by rhe emprors t<» administer the Empire,or 
to serve as ambassadors or royal councilors; the archbishf »ps of Reims, Rouen, 
and CanterbutA' played a similar role in France, Normandy, and England. 
Certain archbishops-of Toledo, Lyons, Narbonne, Reims. Cologne. Cantcr- 
bur>'—were made “primates," and exercised a debated authority over all the 
ecc1csia.sric5 of their region. 

The bishops gathered in council constituted, periodically, 3 representative 
government for the Church. In later centuries these councils would lav claim 
to ptwers superior to those of the pope; but in this, the age of the greatest 
pontiffs, no one in W estern Europe i|uestioned the supreme ecclesiastical and 
spiritual authority of the bishop of Rome. The scandals of the tenth century 
had been atoned for by the virtues of Leo IX and Hildebrand; amid the oscil¬ 
lations and struggles of the twelfth century the power of the papacy had 
grown until, in Innocent III, it claimed to overspread the earth. Kings .and 
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emperor? heJtl the srimip and ki5j;cd the feet of the whire-rcibed Serv'ant of 
the Servants of Cod^ Tlic papacy was now ihe highest reach of human anibi* 
rion; the finest minds of the time prepared themselves in rigorous schools of 
theology and law for a place in the hierarchy of the Church; and those who 
rose to the top were men of intelligence and courage, who were not appalled 
by the task of governing a continent Their indUddual deaths hardly disturbed 
the pursuit of the policies formed by them and their councils; what Gregory 
VK left uniinislied Innocent 111 completed; and Innocent and Alexander 
IV earned to a victorious end the struggle that Innocent Hi and Gregory IX 
had fought against Imperial encirclement of the papacy. 

In theory the authoritv' of the pt^pc was derived from his succession to the 
ptjwcr conferred upon the aposdes by Chrisr; in this sense the government 
of the Church a theocracy—a government of the people, through reli¬ 
gion* by the earthly viciirs of God. In another sense the Church was a democ¬ 
racy: every man in Christendom exeepi the mentally or physically defective^ 
the convicted criminal the excomn^unicateT and the slave was eligible to the 
priesthood and the papacy. As in cv^cry system, the rich had superior oppor- 
tunines to prepare themselves for the long hierarchical climb- but career was 
open to all, and talent^ not ancestry^ chiefly determined success. Hundreds of 
bishops, and several popes, came from the ranks of the poord^' This flow of 
fresh blood into the hierarchy from every rank continually nourished the 
intelligence of the clergy% and *Svas for ages the only practical recognirion 
of the ei]ualirv of man.” * 

In 1059* as we have seen, the right to select the pope was confined to 
“cardinal bhihops'' stationed near Rome. These seven cardinals were gradu¬ 
ally' increased, by papal appointment from various nations, to a Sacred Col¬ 
lege of seventy members, who were marked off by their red caps and purple 
rtd>cSt and constituted a new rank in the hierarchy^ second only to the pope 
himself. 

Aided by such men, and by a large staff of ecclesiastics and other officials 
constituting the papal Curia or executive and judicial amrt. the pope gov¬ 
erned a spiritual empire which in rhe thirteenth century was at the height of 
its cur\'C. [ le alone could summon a general council of the bishops, and their 
legislation had no force except i^ben con finned by bis decree* He was fred to 
interpret, revise, and extend the canon law of rhe Church, and to grant dis-^ 
pensationsfrom iis rules. l-!c u'as the final court of apj^ais from the decisions 

* JaitiK ThcmipHin, attJ Social Hhiory of tbe AiiJdk N- Y-, 

1918, p. 601. Cr. \ olrairo: ”Thc Rnnian Church has had the ^ilvanmgc nf glymn rhar 

incrh which m €»iher giivcmmcnis k eivcn iwtIv id birth'' (Ejs^y &ti the MimricTS and Moratf 
of Etirftfic, in irorJti, X, Y., 8^17. XIII b. the oricin «(rhe incredibly 

vipciTTurT pijwer that iphibiis this iiwilturinn. "I~hi^ ei|jaTit]t.’ ho5t cltfical digniiarics,. 

hv unintnrmpiedlv ^uppSeititnting itwU frciiii the lowest layers of Hie n.itions, preserves not 
oiilv its Jiutinccivi tMind ^vstli the pcciple s world of senmiicnt, but It also assures itself of a 
jjuii] nf energy and active force which in. siieh a form will forev er be present only in thebitiaQ 
inaisen of the people*" (dfeiH Kampf^ S. 1939, 
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of episcopal courts. He alone could absolve from certain grave sins, or issue 
major indulgences, or canonize a saint. After 1059 all bishops had to s^s’ear 
obedience to him, and submit ro supervision of their affairs by legates of the 
pope. Islands like Sardinia and Sicily, nations like England, l]u^gary^ and 
Spain, acknowledged him as their feudal lord, and sent him tribute.'Fhrough 
bi.shops, priests, and monks his eyes and hands could be on every part of his 
realm; these men constituted a service of intelligence and administration w-ith 
which no state could compete. Gradually, subtly, the rule of Rome was re¬ 
stored over Europe by the astonishing power of the word. 


VII. THE PAPACY SUPREME: 1085-1294 

The conflict between Church and stare over lay Investitures did not die 
with Gregory VII and the apparent triumph of the Empire; it continued for 
a generation through several pontificates, and reached a compromise in the 
Concordat of Worms (1121) between Pope Calixtus LI and the Emperor 
Henry V. Henry surrendered to the Church “all investiture by ring and 
staff ” and agreed that elections of bishop and abbots “shall be conducted 
canonically"—i.e., be made by the affected clergy or monks—“and shall be 
free from all Interference” and simony. Calbtrus conceded that in Germany 
the elections of bishops or abbots holding lands from the crown slvould be 
held in the presence of the king; that in disputed elections the king might 
decide factw-een the contenders after consulting with the bishops of the prov¬ 
ince; and that an abbot or bishop holding lands from the king should render 
to him all feudal obligations due from vassal to suTcrain."® Similar agreements 
had already been signed for England and France. Each side claimed the vic¬ 
tory. The Church had made substantial progress toward autonomy, but the 
feudal ne.xus continued to give the kings a predominant voice in the choice 
of bishops cveryw'hcre in Europe.^^® 

In 1150 the college of cardinals divided into factions; one chose Innocent 
II, the other Anaclctus 11. Anacletus, though of the noble family of the Pier- 
leoni, had had a jeu tsh grandfather, a convert to Christianity; his opponents 
caUed him “Judaeo-pontifex”; and St. Bernard, who on other occasions was 
friendly to the jews, wrote to the Emperor Lothaire li thar “to the shame 
of Christ a man of jew'Ish origin was come to occupy the chair of St. Peter”— 
forgetting Peter's origin. The greater parr of the clergy-, and all but one of 
Europe's kings, upheld Innocent. The populace of Europe amused itself with 
slanders charging Anaclctus with incest, and with plundering Christian 
churches to enrich his Jewish friends; but the people of Rome supported him 
till his death (It was probably the story of Anaclctus that led to the 
fourtecnrh-ccntury legend of Andreas “the Jewish Pope.” 

Hadrian IV (1154—9) e.xcmplLficd again the ecclesiastical catriere ouverte 
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aux ulenii. llom in England of lowly parentage, and coming as a beggar to 3 
inonastcrv, Nicholas Breakspear raised himself by pure ability to be abbot, 
cardinal, and pope. He bestowed Ireland upon Henry 11 of i^gland, com¬ 
pelled Barbarossa to hiss his feet, and almost maneuvered the great Emperor 
into conceding the right of the popes to dispose of royal thrones. When 
Hadrian died a majority of cardinals chose Alexander HI (1159-81), a 
minority chose Victor IV. Barbarossa, thinking to restore the power once 
held by German emperors over the papacy, invited both men to lay their 
claims before him; Alexander refased, Victor agreed; and at the Synod of 
Pavia ([ 160) Barbarossa recognized Victor os Pope. Alexander exconutnini- 
cated Frederick, released the Emperor’s subjects from cndl obedience, and 
helped revolt in Lombardy. TThe victoiy' of the Lombard League at Lcgtiano 
(1176) humbled Frederick. He made his peace with Alexander at Venice, 
and once more kissed papal feet. The same pontiff compelled Henry 11 of 
England to repair barefoot to the tomb of Bcckct, and there receive discipline 
from the canons of Canterbury, It was Ale.xander’s long struggle and com¬ 
plete victoiy that made straight the way for one of the greatest popes. 

Innocent III was born at Anagni, near Rome, in 1161, As Lotario dei Conn, 
son of the count of Segni, he had all the advantages of aristwratic birth 
and cultured rearing. He studied philosophy and theology at Paris, canon and 
civil law at Bologna. Back in Rome, by his mastery of both diplomacy and 
doctrine, and bis influential cotiuections, he advanced rapidly on the ecclesi¬ 
astical ladder; at thirty he was a cardinal deacon; and at thirc>'-seven, though 
still not 3 priest, he was unanimously chosen pope (1198). He was ordained 
on one day, and consecrated on the next, h was his good fortune that the 
Emperor Henry VI, w’ho had acquired control of South Italy and Sicily, had 
died in 1197, leaving the throne to the three-year-old Frederick II. Innocent 
seized the opportunity vigorously: deposed the German prefect in Rome, 
ousted the German feudatories from Spoleco and Perugia, received the sub¬ 
mission of Tuscany, re-established the rule of the papacy in the Papal States, 
was recognized by llcnrv's widow as overlord of the Two SiciUcs, and con¬ 
sented to be the guardian of her son. In ten months Innocent bad made liimself 

master of Italy- . .,. - , . • 1 

He had, on the existing evidence, the best mind of his time. In his carJy 

thirties he had written four works of thcolo^; they were learned and elo¬ 
quent, but they are lost in the glare of his political fame. His pronouncements 
as Pope were characterized by a clarity and It^c of thought, a flmess and 
pungency of phrase, that could have made him a brilliant Aquinas or an 
orthodox Abelard. Despite his small stature he derived a commanding pres¬ 
ence from his keen eyes and stern dark face. He w:p not without humor; he 
sang well, and composed poetry; he had a tender side, and could be kmdly, 
patient, and personally tolerant. But in doctrine and morals he allowed no 
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deviation from the dogmas or ethics of the Church. The \i'Oiid of Christian 
faith and hope was the empire that he had been named to protect; and like any 
king he would guard his realm with the sword when the word did not suJfice- 
Bora to riches, lie lived in philosophic simplicity; in an age of universal 
venality he remained incorruptible;’-'' at once after his consecration he for¬ 
bade the officials of his Curia to charge for their serv'kes. E le liked tf) sec the 
wealth of the world enrich Peter’s See. but he administered the papal funds 
with a reasonably honest hand. He wus a consummate diplomar, and moder¬ 
ately shared in the reluctant unmorality of that distinguished trade.’-’ .As if 
eleven centuries had fallen away, he n as a Ro^man etnperor. Stoic rather than 
Christian, and never dtiubting his right to rule the world. 

AVith so nvany strong popes in the fresh memory of Rome, it was natural 
that Innocent should base his policies upon a belief in the sancrit>' and high 
mission of his office. He carefully maintained the pomp and majesU’' of papal 
cerenionv. and never stooped in public from imperial dignin'. Sincerely be¬ 
lieving himself the heir to the powers then generally conceded to haie been 
given by the Son of Grid to the apostles and the Church, he could hardly 
recognl7.e any authority as equal to his own. “The Lord left to Peter.” he 
said, “the government not only of all the Church, but of the whole world.” 

He did not claim supreme power in earthly or purely secular affairs, except 
in the Papal States/” but he insisted that where the spiritual conflicted with 
the secular power the spiritual power should be held as superior to the secular 
as the sun is to the moon. He shared the ideal of Gregory VII—that all govern¬ 
ments should accept a place in a u'orld state of which the pope should be the 
head, with paramount authority over all matters of justice, morality, and 
faith; and for a time he abncjat reali/xd that dream. 

In 1104. through the conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders, he 
achieved one pan of his plans: the Greek Church submitted to the Bishop of 
Rome, and Innocent c<iuld speak with joy of “the seamless gannenr of 
Christ.” He brought Serbia and even distant Armenia under the dominion 
of the Roman See. Gradually he secured control over ecclesiastical appoint¬ 
ments, and made the powerful episcopacy the organ and servant of the 
papacy. Through an astonishing succession of vital conflicts he reduced the 
potentates of Europe to an unprecedented recognition of his sovereignty. 
His policies were least ctfcccive in Italy; he failed in repeated efforts to end 
the wars of the Italian city-states; and in Rome his political enemies made life 
SO unsafe for him that for a time he had to shun his capital. King Sverre of 
Nonvay (1184-1201) successfully resisted him despite excommunication 
and interdict,’** Philip II of France ignored his command to make peace with 
England, but yieldeil to the Pope’s insistence that he take back his discarded 
wife. .Alfonso IX of Lcfm was persuaded to put away Beren^ria, whom he 
had married within the forbidden degrees of kinship. Portugal, .Aragon, Hun¬ 
gary, and Bulgaria acknowledged themselves as feudal fiefs of the papacy. 
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and sc^nc it tribute yearly^ When King John rejected Innocent's appointment 
of Langton as archbishop of Canterbury, the Pope drove him by interdict and 
shrewd diplomacy to add England to the list of papal fiefs- Innocent extended 
his power in Germany by supporting Otto IV against Philip of Swabia^ then 
Philip against Otto, then Otro against Frederick 11, then Fredertck against 
OtTO, in each case exacting concessions to the papacy as the price of his favor, 
and freeing the Papal States from the threat of encirclement. He reminded 
the emperors that it M'as a pcipc who had ''translated** the hnperhim or im¬ 
perial power from the CJreeks to the Franks; that Charlemagne had been made 
Emperor only by papal anointment and coronation; and that \i'hat the popes 
had given they could take away. A Byzantine visitor ro Rome described Inno¬ 
cent as ^^the successor not of Peter hut of O^nstantine.” 

He repelled all secular efforts to tax the Christian clergy^ without papal 
consent. He prendded papal funds for necessitous priescs^ and labored to im¬ 
prove the education of the clergy'. He raised the social status of the clergy' by 
defining the Church not as all Christian believers but as all the Christian 
clergy. He condemned the episcopal or monastic absorption of parochial 
tithes at the expense of the parish priest.^^ To reform monastic laxity he 
ordered the regular sunxiliance and ^Tsitarion of monasteries and convents. 
His legislation reduced to order the complex relatioas of clergy' and laity, 
priest and bishop, bishop and pope. He developed the papal Curia to an effi¬ 
cient court of counsel, adniinlstration, and judgment; it became tiow the most 
competent governing body of its time, and its methods and terminology 
helped to form the art and tcchnit|ue of diplomacy. Innocent himself was 
probably the best lawyer of the age, capable of finding legal support, in logic 
and precedent, for every decision that he made. Lawyers and learned men 
frequented the “consistciry"' where he presided over the cardinals as a supe¬ 
rior ecclesiastical court, to profit from his discussions and decisions on points 
of civil or canon law. Some called him Purer mm, Father of the Law;*"^ 
others, io fond humor, called him Solomon III.^-*’' 

In his final triumph as legislator and Pope, he presided in 1Z15 over the 
Fourth Lareran Council, held in the church of St, Johns Latcran in Rome^ 
To ihis twelfth ecumenical council came 1500 abbots, bishops* arebbishopSt 
and other prelates, and plenipotentiaries from all the imp<jrrant nations of a 
united Christendom. The Popc*s opening address was a bold admission and 
challcncre: “The corruption of the people has its chief source in the clc^gy^ 
From this arise the evils of Christendom: faith jtcrishes, religion Is defaced .. * 
justice trodden under foot, heretics multiply^ schismatics are emboldened, 
the faithless grow strong, the Saracens triumph. The assembled power 
and intellect of the Church here allowed itself to be completely^ doniinated 
by one man. His judgmenn: became the Cnuncirs decrees. It allowed him to 
redefine the basic dc^ginas of the Church; no%^' for the first time the doctrine 
of transubstandatUm was officially defined. It accepted bis decrees tequir- 
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ing that a disdnctivc badge be worn bjr non-Christians in Christian lands. 
It responded enthusiastically to his call for a war against the Alblgcnsian 
heretics* But it also followed his lead in recognizing the shortcomings of the 
Church. It denounced the peddling of fraudulent relics. It severely censured 
the “indiscreet and superfluous indulgences w'hich some prelates .., arc not 
afraid to grant, whereby the Keys of the Church are made contemptible, and 
the satisfaction of penance is deprived of its force.” ** It attempted a far- 
reaching reform of monastic life. It denounced clerical drunkenness, im- 
morality, and clandestine marriage, and passed rigorous measures against 
them; but it condemned the Albigcnsian claim that all sexual intercourse is 
sinful. In its attendance, scope, and effects the Fourth Lateran Council was 
the most important assembly of the Church since the Council of Nicaea. 

From that apex of his career Innocent declined rapidly to an early death. 
He had given himself so unremittingly to the administration and enlargement 
of his office that at fifty-five he was exhausted. “I have no leisure,” he 
mourned, “to meditate on supramundanc things. Scarce can [ breathe* So 
much must I live for others that almost lama stranger to myself.” Perhaps 
in his last year he could look back upon his work and judge it more objec- 
rivdy than in the heat of strife. The crusades that he had organized for the 
reconquest of Palestine had failed; the one that would succeed after his death 
was the ferocious extermination of the Albigensians in southern France. He 
had won the admiration of his contemporaries, but not, like Grcgoiy' 1 or 
Leo IX, their affection. Sonic churchmen complained that he was too 
much the king, too little the priest; St. Lutgardis thought he could only 
by a narrow margin escape hell; and the Church herself, though proud of 
his genius and grateful for his labors, withheld from him that canonization 
which she had conferred upon lesser and more scrupulous men* 

Bur we must not refuse him the credit of having brought the Church to 
her greatest height, and dose to the realization of her dream of a moral 
world-state. He was the ablest statesman of his age. He pursued his aims u'ith 
vision, devotion, flexible persistence, and unbelievable energy. WTien he 
died (rii6) the Church had reached a height of organization, splendor, re¬ 
pute, and power which she had never known before, and would only rarely 
and briefly know again, 

Honorius III (j 1 t6~j7) does nor rank high in the cruel annals of history, 
because he was too gentle to carry on with vigor the war between Empire 
and papacy. Gregory IX (1117-4!), though eighty when made Pope, waged 
chat war with almost fanatical tenacity; fought Frederick IJ so successfully 
as to postpone the Renaissance for a hundred years; and organized the Inqui¬ 
sition, Yet be too was a man of unquestionable sincerity and heroic devotion, 
who defended what seemed to him the most precious possession of mankind 
—its Christ-begotten faith. He could not have been a hard man who, as car- 
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dinaJ^ had protected and wisely guided the possibly hereacal Francis, Inno¬ 
cent IV (1243-54) destroyed Frederick 11 , and sanctioned the use of cortune 
by the InquisirionJ“ He was a good patron of philosophy^ aided the uni- 
versities^ and founded schools of law, Alexander IV (1254-^1) was a man 
of peace, kindly^ mcrcifak and justt who '‘^astounded the world by his free¬ 
dom from desporisni”; he deprecated the martial qualities of his predece^ 
sors,^“ preferred piety to politics^ and *'died of a broken heart,” said a 
Franciscan chronicler, '^considering daily the terrible and increasing smfe 
among Christians/' Clement IV {1265-8) returned to war, organized the 
defeat of Manfred, and ruined rhe Hohenstaufen dynasty and Imperial Ger¬ 
many, The recapture of Constantinople by the Greeks threatened to end the 
accord benveen the Greek and the Roman Church; bur Gregory X{i27t- 6) 
earned the gratitude of Michael Palaeologus by discountenancing the ambi¬ 
tion of Charles of Anjou to conquer Byzantium; the restored Greek Em¬ 
peror submJeted the Eastern Church to Rome; and the papacy was again 
supreme, 

VUJ, THE FINANCES OF THE CHURCH 

A Church that was actually a European superstate, dealing with the wor¬ 
ship, morals, education, marriages, wars, crusades, deaths, and wills of the 
pcjpulation of half a continent, sharing actively in the administration of secu¬ 
lar affairs, and raising the most expensive structures in medieval history, 
could sustain its functions only through exploiting a hundred sources of 
revenue. 

The widest stream of income was rhe tithe: after Charlemagne all secuW 
lands in Latin Christendom were required by state law to pay a tenth of their 
gross produce or inoome, in kind or money, to the local church. After the 
tenth century every parish had to remir a part of its tithes to the bishop of 
the diocese. Under the infiuence of feudal ideas the tithes of a parish could 
be enfeoffed, mortgaged, bequeathed, or sold like any other property or 
revenue, so that by the twelfth century a financial web had been woven in 
which the local church and its priest were rather the collectors than the con¬ 
sumers of its tithes. The priest was expected to “curse for his tithes,” as the 
English puc it—to excommunicate those who shirked or falsiEcd their re¬ 
turns; for men were as reluctant then to pay tithes to the Church, whose 
functions they considered vital to their salvation, as men are now to pay taxes 
to the state. We hear of occasional revolts of the tithepayers: in Reggio 
Emilia in 1180, says Fra Safimbene, the citizens, defying excommunication 
and interdict, promised one another "'that none should plcd^ the clergy any 
tithe,, * nor sit at mea r with them.. h nor give them cat or drink”—an excom¬ 
munication in reverse; and the bishop was compelled to compromise, 

The basic revenue of the Church was from her own lands. These die had 
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received through gift or bequest, through purchase or defaulted niorttiage, 
or til rough leclaneirion of waste lands by monastic or other ecclesiastic 
groups. In the feudal system each owner or tenanr was expected to leave 
something to the Church at deaths those who did not were suspected of 
heresy, and might be refused burial in consectuted ground.^*^ Since only a 
few' of the Jairy could write, a priest was usually called in to draft the wills; 
Pope Alexander III decreed in r rjo that no one could make a valid will ex¬ 
cept in presence of a priest; any secular notary' who drew' up a will except 
under these conditions w’as to be excommunioted; and the Church had 
exclusive jurisdiction over the probate of wills. Gifts or legacies to the 
Church were held to be the most dependable means of tclescfjping the pains 
of pu^gato^)^ Many bequests to the Church, especially before the year ickw, 
began with the words adfeirtmte vmndi ^Tjpero-“since the evening of the 
World is near. Some owmers. as we have seen, gave their property to the 
Church Hi precariitm as disability insurance; the Church provided an an¬ 
nuity, and care in sickness and old age, to the donor, and received the prop¬ 
erty free of lien at his death.*"*^ Some monasteries, by “confracemlries," gave 
their benefactors a share in the nieriis or purgatorial deductions earned by 
the prayers and good works of the monks/*- Crusaders nor only sold lands to 
the Church at low prices to raise cash, but they received loans from church 
bt^ies on the security of pledged property, which was in many cases for¬ 
feited by default. Some persons, dying without natural heirs, left their w hole 
estate to the Church; the Countess .Matilda of Tuseanv tried to bequeath to 
the Church almost a fourth of Italy. 

As the property of the Church w'as inalienable, and, before i loo, w'as 
normally free from .secular taxarion,*** it grew from ccutur\' to century. It 
was not unusual for a cathedral, a monastery, or a nunnery' to own several 
thousand manors, including a dozen tow'ns or even a great cirv' or two.'’** 
The bishop of Langres owmed the whole county'; the abbey of Sr. Martin 
of Tours ruled over 10,000 serfs; the bishop of Bologna held 1000 manors; 
so did the abbey of Lorsch; the abbey of Las Huelga.s, in Spain, held sixty- 
four rownships/*= In Castile, about 1100, the Church owned a quarter of the 
soil; m England a hfrh- in Germany a third; in Livonia one half;'" these, 
however, are loose and uncertain cstiiiiarcs. Such accumulations became the 
euvy and target of the state. Charles .Martel confiscated church property to 
finance his wars; Louis the Pious legislated against bcqut^sis that disinherited 
the children of the testator in favor of the Church; Henry It of Germany 
stripped many monasteries of their lands, saying that monks were vowed to 
poverty'; and several English sratutes of mortmain pur restrictions on the 
deeding of property to “corporations”—meaning ccclcaasricaJ bodies. Ed¬ 
ward I levied from the English Church in 1291 a tenth of its property, and 
in 1294 a half of its annual revenue. Philip II began, St. Louis continued, 
Philip IV established, the taxation of ecclesiastical property in France. As 
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indusrry and commerce deveiojied, and money muidplied and prices rose, 
the income of abbey's and bishopric^), derived Jargcly from feudal dues once 
fixed ar a k»\v-pricc level and now hard to raise, proved inadequate not only 
for Jusur>'' bur even for maintenance.**'’ By 1170 the niajoricy of French 
cathedrals and abbeys were heavily in debt; they had burron'cd from the 
bankers at high interest rates to meet the exactions of the kings; hence, in 
part, the decline of architectural accivit)'' in France at the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

l*he popes added to the uupoverishnient of bwhoprics by raxing their 
property and revenues first to finance the Crusades, later to py the mount- 
ting exposes of the papl see. New sources of central income became 
necessary as the papacy widened the area and complexity of its functions. 
Innocent Ill (1199) directed all bi.shop to send ro the See of Peter yearly a 
fortieth of their revenue. A ceJis or rax was levied upn all nii)nasrcrie.s, con¬ 
vents, and churches that came directly under ppal protection. “An annate" 
-theoretically the whole, actually half, the first year’s revenue of a newly 
elected bishop—^t'as required by the ppes as a fee for confirming his appint- 
ment; and large sums were expered from recipients of the archiepiscopl 
pUium. All Christian households s^ ere asked to send an annual pniiy (some 
90 cents) ti> the Roman Sec as “Peters Pence," Normally fees were charged 
for litigation brought to the papal court. The popes claimed the pwer to 
dispose In certain cases from canon kw, as in permitting consanguineous 
marriage where some good political end seemed to justify the deviation; and 
fees were charged for legal processes involved in such dispnsations. Consid¬ 
erable sums tame to the popes from the recipients of papal indulgences, and 
from pilgrims to Rome. It has been calculated that the total income of the 
papl sec about 1150 was greater than the combined revenues of all the secu¬ 
lar sovereigns of iiurop.'” From England in 1151 the papacy received a 
sum thrice the revenue of the crown,’’*” 

The wealth of the (Church, however proportionate to the extent of its 
functions, was the chief source of heresy in this age, Arnold of Brescia pro¬ 
claimed that any priest or monk who died possessing property would surely 
go to hell.‘*‘ The Bogomiles, the W'aldenses, the Paterincs, the Cathari made 
headway by denouncing the wealth of the followers of Christ. A favorite 
satire in the thirteenth century w'as the “Gospl According to ,\'larks of 
Silver,” which began: “In those ikiys the Pope said to the Romans: ‘When 
the Son of Man shall come to the scat of our majesty say first of all, "Friend, 
wherefore art Thou come hither?” .And if Fie give you naught, cast Him 
forth into outer darkness,' " Throughiiuc the literature of the rime-in 
the fahtiaiix. the chansi^s de the de k Rose, the poems of the 

wandering scholars, the troubadours, Dante, even in the monastic chroni¬ 
clers, we find complaints of ecclesiastioai avarice or wcalth.‘=« Matthew 
Paris, an English monk, denounced the venalit>’ of Fjiglish and Roman prcl- 
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ates “living dainrily on the patrimony of Christ’Hubert de Romans, 
head of the Dominican order, wrote of "pardoners corrupting with bribes 
the prelates of the ecclesiastical courts’*; '*= Petrus Cantor, a priest, told of 
priests who sold Masses or Vespers; Becker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
declaimed against the papal diancciy as bought and sold, and quoted Henry 
II as boasting that he had the whole college of cardinals in his pay.'" Charges 
of corruption have been made against every government in history- they ie 
nearly always partly mie, and partly exaggerated from startling instances; 
but at rimes they rise to a revolutionary' resentment. The same parishioners 
who built cathedrals to Mary with their pennies could protest angrily agairtst 
the collecrive propensities of the Church, and occasionally they inurdered 
a pemmeious 

The Church herself joined in this criticism of clerical money-grubbing, 
and made many efforts to control the acquisitiveness and liKury of her per¬ 
sonnel Hundreds of clergymen, from St, Peter Damian, St. 'Bernard, St. 
Francis, and Cardinal de Vitry dowTi to simple monks, labored to midgate 
these natural abuses; it b chiefly from the writings of such eccleslasrical 
reformers that our knowledge of the abuses is derived. A dozen monastic 
orders devoted themselves to preaching reform by their good example Pope 
Alexander III and the Uteran Council of 1179 condemned the exaction 5 
fees for administering baptism or extreme unction, or performing a marriage- 
and Gregory X called the Ecumenical Council of Lyons in 1^74 speciflcallv 
to take measures for the reform of the Church. The popes themselves, in thb 
age, showed no rastc for luxury, and earned their keep by arduous devotion 
to their exhausting tasks. It is the tragedy of things spiritual that they lan¬ 
guish if unorganized, and arc contaminated by the material needs of their 
organizacitin. 


CHAPTER XXVni 


The Early Inquisition 

1000-1300 


1 . THE ALBIGEXSIAK HERESY 

A nticlericalism rose to a flood at the end of the m-clfth century. 

, There were, in the Age of Faith, recesses of religious inysticlsiii and 
sentiment that escaped and resented organixed sacerdotal Christiaiiiiy. AIov- 
ing perhaps with rctuming Crusaders, new waves of Oriental mysticism 
flowed into the West. From Persia, through Asia Minor and the Balkans, 
came echoes of Manichcan dualism and iMaxdakian communi^; from Islam 
a hostility to images, an obscure fatalism, and distaste for priests; and from 
the failure of the Crusades a secret doubt as to the divine origin and support 
of the Christian Church. The Pauliebns, driven westward by Byzantine per¬ 
secution, carried through the Balkans into Italy and Provence their scorn of 
images, sacraments, and the clergy; they divided rhe cosmos into a spiritud 
world created bv God and a material world created by Satan; and they idcnti- 
fled Satan with the Yahveh of the Old Testament, llte Bogomile (i.e.. 
Friends of God> rook form and name in Bulgaria, and spread especially m 
Bosnia; they were attacked by fire and sw ord at various times in the thir¬ 
teenth ccnmrj', defended themselves tenaciously, and Anally (1463) sur¬ 
rendered not to Christianity but to Islam. 

About the year 1000 a sect appeared in Toulouse and Orleans which de¬ 
nied the rcaliiy of miracles, rhe regenerative virtue of baptism, the presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, and rh'c efficacy of prayers to the saints. They 
were ignored for a time, then condemned; and thirteen of their number were 
burned at the stake in lOi j. Similar heresies developed, and led to uprisings, 
at Cambrai and Liege {1015), Goslar (io5i)> Soissons (1114), Cologne 
(1146), etc. Berthoid of Regensburg reckoned 150 licreocal sects m the 
Thirteenth century.^ Some were hamikss groups who gathered to read the 
Bible to one another in the vernacular without a pnesc, ^nd to put their own 
interpretation upon ins disputed p^issa^es. Several, like the Humiliati m Italys 
the Beguines and Beghards m the Low Countries, were onhodox in every- 
thing except their embarrassing insistence that priests should live in povci^. 
The Franciscan movement arose as such a sect, and narrowly escaped being 

classed as heretical. , 1 

The Waldcnscs did not escape. About 1170 Pcccr U aldo, a rich merchant 
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of Lyons, engaged some scholars to translate the Bible into the iangue d'oc 
of south France. He studied the translation zcaloiksly, and concluded that 
Christians should live like the apostles-without individual property. He 
gave part of his wealth to his wife* distnbuted the remainder among the poor* 
and began to preach evangelical poverty. He gathered about him a Uall 
group, the “Poor Men of Lyons,” who dressed like monks, lived in chastity^, 
went barefoot or in sandals, and pooled their earnings communisrically.= For 
a time the clergy made no objection, and allowed them to read and sing in the 
churches.' But when Peter thrust his sickle into another man's harvest in too 
literal fulfillment of the Gospel, the archbishop of Lyons sharply reminded 
him that only bishops were allowed to preach. Peter "went to Rome (1179), 
and asked Alexander 111 for a preaching license. It was granted, on condition 
of cort^nt and supervision by the local clergy , Peter resumed his preaching, 
apparently without such local consent. HLs followers became devotees of the 
Bible, and learned large sections of it by hearr. Graduallv the movement took 
on an antLsaccrdotal tinge, rejected dl priesthood, denied the validity' of sac¬ 
raments administered by a sinful piiesr. and attributed to every believer in a 
state of sanctity the power to forgive sins. Some members repudiated indul¬ 
gences, purgatory', rr^substanriation, and prayer to the saints; one group 
preached that “all things should be in common”; * another identified the 
Church u-ith the scarlet woman of the Apocalypse.^The sect was condemned 
in 1184. One part of it. the “Poor CathoUcs,” was received into the Church in 
i;o6 by Innocent III; the majority persisted in heresy, and spread through 
France into Spain and Germany. Probably to check their increase, a Council 
of Toulouse in 1119 decreed that no lay folk should possess scriptural bonks 
except the Psalter and the Hours (which were chiefly psalms); nor should 
they read these except in Latin, for no vernacular translation had yet been 
examined and guaranteed by the Church." In the suppression of the Albi- 
gcn«s thousands of W'aldenscs went to the stake. Peter himself died in Bo¬ 
hemia in U17, apparently by a natural death. 

By the middle of the twelfth century the towns of Western Europe were 
honeycombed u-ith heretical sects; "the cities,” said a bishop in r too, “are 
filled with these false prophets’’^ Aiilan alone had seventeen new religions 
The leading heretics there were the Patarines-named apparently from Pa- 
tana. a poor quarter of the town. The movement seems to have’begun as a 
protest against the rich; it was turned to anticlericalism, denounced the 
simony, u'cahh, marriage, and concubinage of the clergy, and prop/jsed, in 
the words of one leader, that “the wealth of the clergy be impounded, their 
property' put up at auction; if they rcsisr. let their hoiises be given up to pil- 
lagc, and let them and their liastards be bounded out of the cicv ” Similar 
anrideriol parries rose in Viterbo. Orviero, Verona, Ferrara. Parma, I'ia- 
ccn/4, Rmimi... .* Ar times they dominated the popular assemblies, captured 
city governments, and ta.xcd the clergy to pay for civic enterprises.''* fnno- 
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cctiT III instnicrcd hJs legate in Lombardv to exact an oath from all municipial 
officials that chey «’ould not appoint or admit heretics to office. In 11J 7 ^ 
bnese mob, “blaspheming and reviling," polluted several churches with “un¬ 
mentionable filch.” 

The most pow erful of the heretical sects \va5 variously named Cathari, 
from the Greek for “pure"; Bulgari, from their Balkan provenance (whence 
the abusive term Airgget); and Albigenses, from the French town of Albi, 
where they were especially numerous. Montpellier, Narbonne, and Marsepe 
were the first French centers of the heresy, perhaps through contact with 
.Moslems and Jews, and through frequentaiion by merchants from heretical 
centers in Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Italy. Merchants spread the movement to 
Toulouse. Orleans, Soissons, Arras, and Reims, but Unguedoc and Provence 
remained its strongholds. There French medieval civdliziition had reached its 
height; the great religions mingled in urbane amity, women were imperiously 
beautiful, morals were loose, troubadours spread gay ideas;, and, as in Fred¬ 
erick's Italy, the Renaissance was ready to begin. Sourhem France x^-as at 
that time (1200) composed of practically independent principalities, tenu¬ 
ously bound in theoretical allegiance to the king of France. In this region the 
counts of Toulouse were the greatest lords, possessing territories more exten- 
sive rhan those directly owned by the king. The doerrines and practices of the 
Cathari were in part a return to primitive Christian beliefs and ways, partly a 
vague memon' of the ,\rlan heresy that had prevailed in southern France 
under the V'isigoths, partly a product of Manichean and other Orienca^ 
ideas. They had a black-robed clergy' of priests and bishops called pe^ecti, 
who at their ordination vowed to leave parents, mate, and children, to devote 
themselves '‘to God and the Gospel.. . never to touch a woin;m, never to 
kill an animal, never to eat meat, eggs, or dairy food, nor anything but hsh 
and vegetables." * The “believers" {credentes) were followers who prom¬ 
ised to take these vows later; thc-y were allowed mcanwhde to eat m^t and 
marry, but they were required to renounce the Catholic Church, to advance 
toward the “perfect" life, and to greet any of the perfecn with a triple and 

revetenr genuflection. . 

The rheology of the Cathari divided the cosmos .Manicheanly into Good, 
God, Spirit, Heaven; and F.vil, Satan. .Matter, the material universe Satan, 
not God, created the s'isible world. All matter was accounted evil, including 
The cross on which Christ died, and the consecrated H^t of the Eucharist; 
Christ spoke only figuratively when He said of the bread. This is my 
body " All flesh was matter, and all contact with it was impurity; all sexual 
confess wa.s sinful; the sin of Adam and F.ve was coitus.^ Opponents de- 
scri^ the Albigenses as rejecting the sacraments, the Alass, the vcncnuion of 
images, the Trinity, and the Virgin Birth; Chri st was an angel, but nor one 

Cithiri only fr^i tliir erKrtH«. their avti, liter*niK Iwtor 
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with God. Tliey repudiated (we arc cold) the institution of private property, 
and aspired to an equality of goods,They made the Sermon on the Mount 
the essence of their ethics. They were taught to love their enemies, to care 
for the sick and the poor, never to swear, alu'ays to keep the peace; force w'as 
never moral, even against Inlidcls; capital punishment was a capital crime; one 
should quietly trust that in the end God would triumph over evil, without 
using evil means.^* There was no hell or purgatory in this theology; every 
soul would be saved, if only after many purifying tmuanlgratians. To attain 
heaven one had to die in a state of purity; for this it was necessary to receive 
from a Catharist priesr the consolamefitam^ a last sacrament w'hich completely 
cleansed the soul of sin. Cathari believers (like some early Christians in the 
case of baptism) postponed this sacrament to what they judged to be their 
final illness. Those w'ho recovered r.m a risk of acquiring new' impurity and 
dying w'ithour chc comola 7 >ieiittii}i\ hence it was a great misfortune to recover 
after receiving it; and it is charged char the Albigensian priests, to avert this 
calamity, persuaded many a recovering patient to starve himself into paradise. 
Sometimes, we arc assured, they made matters certain by stiff ocating a padenc 
w'hh his consent.” 

The Church might have allowed this sect to die of its own suicide had nor 
the Cathari engaged in active criticism of the Church. They denied chat the 
Church wa.s the Church of Christ; St. Peter had never come to Rome, had 
never founded the papacy; the popes were successors to the emperors, not 
to the apostles. Christ had no place to lay His head, but the pope lived in a 
palace; Christ was property less and penniless, but Chrisdan prelates were 
rich; surely, said the Qithari, these lordly archbishops and bishops, these 
worldly priests, these far monks, were the Pharisees of old returned to life! 
The Roman Church, they were sure, was the Whore of Babylon, the clergy 
were a Synagogue of Satan, the pope was Andchrist.‘® They denounced the 
preachers of crusades as murderers,” Many of them laughed at indulgences 
and relics. One group, it is alleged, made an image of the Virgin, ugly, one- 
eyed, and deformed, pretended to work niiracles with it. secured wide 
credence for the imposture, and then revealed the hoax.-® Many views of the 
Cathari w'ere spread on the W'ings of song by troubadours who resented rhe 
ethics of Christ without quite adopting those of the new sect; all the leading 
troubadours except two were considered to be on the side of the AJbigensians; 
these troubadours made fun of pilgrims, confession, holy water, the cross; 
they called the churches “dens of thieves,” and Catholic priests seemed to 
them “traitors, liars, and hypocrites." “ 

For some dme the Cathari received a broad toleration from the ecclesiastics 
and the secular powers of southern France. Apparently the people were al- 
tow'cd to choose freely between the old religion and the new.” Public debates 
were held between Catholic and Catharist theologians; one such cook place 
at Carcassonne in the presence of a papal legate and King Pedro II of Aragon 
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(1204). In I! 67 various branches of the Cathari held a council of their clerg)% 
attended by representatives from several countries; it discussed and regulated 
Catharist doctrine, discipline, and administration, and adjourned without 
having been disturbed.*® Moreover, the nobility found it desirable to wealten 
the Church in Languedoc; the Church was rich, and owned much land; the 
nobles, relatively poor, began to seiM Church property. In 1171 Rttger II, 
Viscount of Beiers, sacked an abbey, threw the bishop of Alhi into prison, 
and set a heretic to guard him. When the monks of Allet chose an abbot uh' 
satisfactorv to the Viscount, he burned the monastery and jailed the abbot; 
when the latter died the merry Viscount installed his corpse in the pulpit and 
persuaded the monks to choose a pleasing substitute. Raymond Roger, Count 
of Foix, drove abbot and monks from the abbey of Paniicrs; his horses ate oats 
from the altar; his soldiers used the arms and le^ of the crucilixes as pestles 
to grind grain, and practiced their tnarknianship upon the image of Christ, 
Count RajTnond of Xoulouse destroyed several churches, persecuted the 
monks of Moissac, and "was excommunicated (1196). But excommunication 
had become a trifle to the nobles of southern France. Many of them openly 
professed, or bberally protected, the Catharist heresy. 

Innocent III, coming to the papacy in 1198, saw in these developments a 
threat to both Ouirch and state. He recognized some excuse for criticisin of 
The Church, but he felt that he could hardly remain idle when the great 
ccclcdasrical organization for which he had such lofty plans and hopes, and 
which seemed to him the chief bulwark against human violence, social chaos, 
and royal iniquity, vruts attacked in its ^ ery foundations, robbed of its posses¬ 
sions and dignity, and mocked witli blasphemous travesties. The state too had 
committed sins'and cherished corruption and unworthy officials, but only 
fools wished to destroy it, How could any continuing social order be built 
on the principles that forbade parentage and counseled suicide? Could any 
economy prosper on the idolatry of poverty and without the incentives o 
propern-? Could the relations of the sexes, and the rearing of children, be 
rescued'from a wild disorder except by some such institution as mamagc? 
Catharism seemed to Tnmiccnt a mess of nonsense, made poisonous by the 
simplicin- of the people. What was tlie sense of a crusade against inhdels m 
Palestine, when these Albigcnsbn infidels were multiplying in the heart of 

Christendom? f i 1 

Two months after his accession Innocent wrote to the archbishop of Audi 

in Gascony: 

The little boat of Sc. Peter is beaten by many storms and tofited 
about on the sea. But ir grieves nic most of all that.,. there arc now 
arising, more unrestrainedly and injuriously than ever before, 
ters of diabolical error who'are ensnaring the souls of the simple. \\ ith 
their superstitions and false inventioiis they arc perverting the mean¬ 
ing of the Holy Scriptures and try'ing 10 destroy the utiity of the 
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Catholic Church. Since . . . this pcidicntiaj error is growing in Gas¬ 
cony and riic neighboring territories:, we wish you and vour fellow 
bishops to resist it with aJl your might.,.. We give you a strict com¬ 
mand that, by whatever means you can. yon destroy all these heresies, 
and repel from your diocese all who are polluted by them.... If neces¬ 
sary, you may cause die princes and people to suppress them with the 
swofd,^ 

The archbishop of Auch, a man indulgent to others as well as to himself, 
seems to have taken no action on this letter; and the archbishop of Narbonne 
and the bishop of Be/iers resisted the papal legates that Innocenr sent to 
enforce his decrees. About this time six noble ladies, led by the sister of the 
Count of Foix, were converted to Catharisin in a public ceremonv attended 
by many' of the nobility. inn<iccnr replaced his unsuccessful legates with a 
more resolute agent. Arnaud, head of the Cistercian monks (1104); gave him 
extraordinary' powers to make ini^uisitlon throughour France, and comnilS'- 
sioned him to offer a plenaiy'^ indutgence to the king and nobles of France for 
aid in suppressing the Catharist heresy-. To Philip Augusrus, in return for 
such aid, the Pope offered the lands of all who should fail to join in a crusade 
against the Albigensians.^" Philip demurred; he had just conquered Nor¬ 
mandy. and w anted rime for digestion. Raymond \ l of Toulouse agreed to 
use persuasion on the heretics, bur refused to join a w-ar against them. Innocent 
excommunicated him; he promised to comply, was absolved, and proved 
negligent again. How' can wc do itr asked a knight who had been com¬ 
manded by a papal legate to expel the Cathari from their lands. ‘A\ c have 
been brought up with these people, wc have kindred among them, and \vq 
sec them living righteously.” ** St. Dominic entered the scene from Spain, 
preached peaceably against the heretics, and made converts to orthodoxy by 
the holincs; of his life.-* Perhaps the problem could have been met by such 
means, aided by clerical reform, had not Pierre dc Castelnau, a papal legate, 
been slain by a knight who w as thereafter protected by Raymond.^* Inno¬ 
cent. who had borne with patience the frustration of his efforts against the 
heresy for almost ten years, now resorted to extreme measures. Me excom¬ 
municated Raymond and all his abettors; laid under interdict all lands subject 
them, and offered these lands to any' Christian w-ho could seize them. I'le 
summoned Christians from all countries to a crusade against the .^Ibigcnsians 
and rheir protectors. Philip .\ugustus allowed many barons of his realm to 
enlist, and contingents came from Gennany and Italy. To all participants the 
same plenary indulgence was proiuLscd as to rbosc’who rook the cross for 
Paiesrinc, Raynmnd asked forgiveness, did public penance (being scourged, 
half naked, in rhe church of Si. Gilles), was absolved again, and joined'the 
holy war (1209), 

.Mast of the pjpulation of Languedoc, nobles and commoners alike, re¬ 
sisted the crusaders, seeing in the attack of northern barons and soldicra of 
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fortime an attenipc ro seize their lands under cover of religious zeal; even the 
orrhodox Christians of the south fought the invasion from the norrh/” \\'hcn, 
the crusaders approached Beziers they offered to spare it the horrors of war 
if it would surrender all heretics listed hy its bishop; the dry leaders refused, 
saying they would rather stand siege dJ] they should be reduced to eadng 
their children. The crusaders scaled the walls, captured the town, and slew 
zo,ooo inen,«'Oiiicn,and children in indiscrinnnate massacre; even those who 
had sought asylum in the church,*^ Caesarius of Heisicrbach, a Cistercian 
monk writing rWi'cncy years after, is our only authority for the story that 
M'hen Arnaud, the papal legate, was asked sliould Catholics be spared, he 
answered, "Kill them ail, for God knows Mis own";'^ perhaps he feared that 
all the defeated would profess orthodoxy for the occasion. Beziers having 
been burned to the ground, the crusaders, led by Raymond, advanced to at¬ 
tack the fortress of Carcassonne, svherc Raymond’s nephew. Count Roger 
of lie/Jers, made a fina] stand. The fortress was taken, and Roger died of 
dysentery. 

The bravest leader In this siege was Simon de Montfort. Bom in France 
about I [70, he was the elder son of rhe lord of jMontfort, near Paris; be 
became Farl of Leicester through his F.nglisli mother. Like many men of 
that swashbuckling age, he was able to combine great pietv with great wars; 
he heard Mass every day. was famous for bis chastity, and had served wfrh 
honor in Palestine. With his small army of 4500 men, and urged on by the 
papal legate, he now assaulted town after town, overcame all resistance, and 
gave the population a choice between su'earing allegiance to the Roman faith 
or suffering death as heretics. Thousands swore, hundreds preferred death.®* 
For four years Simon conrinued his campiugns, devastating nearly all the ter¬ 
ritory of Count Raymond except Toulouse. In j Ji j Toulouse itself surren¬ 
dered TO him; Count Raymond was deposed by a council of prelates at 
Montpellier, and Simon succeeded to his title and most of his lands. 

Innocent III did nor quite approve of these prfKCcditigs. He was shocked 
to find that the crusaders had appropriated the holdings of men never guilty 
of heresy, and had robbed and murdered like savage buccaneers.” Taking 
mercy on Raymond, he assigned him an annuity, and took under the care of 
the Church a portion of his lands in trust for Raymond’s son. Raymond V*ll, 
coming of age, recaptured Toulouse; Simon died in a second siege of the city 
(1118); the crusade was suspended now that Innocent had died; and such 
Albigensian devotees as had survived came forth to practice and preach again 
under the lenient rule of the new Count of Toulouse. 

In tiij Louis \’ItI of France offered to depse Rayniond VII, and to 
crush out all heresy in Raymond's territory, if Honorius 111 would allitw him 
ro add the region to rhe royal domain. Wt do not know the Pope’s reply. But 
a new crusade was begun,and Louis was on the verge of victory when hedied 
at Montpensier (1116). Seizing the opprtuniry to make peace with Blanche 
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of Castile, regent for Louis IX, Raymond offered the hand of his daughter 
Jeanne to Louis’ brother Alphonse, with the reversion of Raymond’s lands to 
Jeanne and her husband at Raymond’s death. Blanche, harassed by rebellious 
nobles, accepted, and Pope Gregory IX approved on Raymond's pledge to 
suppress all heresy. A treaty of peace was signed at Paris in taz9, and rhe 
Albigensian wars eanie to an end after thirty years of strife and devastation. 
Orthodoxy triumphed, toleration ceased; and the Council of Narbonne 
(1239) forbade the possession of any pm of the Bible by bymen.** Feudal¬ 
ism spread, municipal liberty declined, the gay age of the troubadours passed 
away, in southern France. In 1271 Jeanne and .^phonse, who had inherited 
Raymond’s possessions, died without issue, and the spacious county of Tou¬ 
louse fell to Louis IX and the French crown. Cenrral France now had free 
commercial outlets on rhe Mediterranean, and France had taken a great step 
toward unity. This, and the Intjuisition, were the chief results of the Albi- 
gcnsian crusades. 


II, THE BACKGROUND OF THE INQUlStTlON 

The Old Testament laid down a simple code for dealing with heretics: 
they were to be carefully e.vamincd; and if three reputable wirncsscs testified 
to their having “gone and sensed other gods,” rhe heretics were to be led out 
from the city and “stoned vinth stones till they die” (Deut. xvii, 35). 

If there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams... say¬ 
ing, Let us go after other gods . . . that prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams, shall he put to death.... If thy brother... or thy son, or thy 
daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend which is'as thine ow n 
soul, entice dice secretly, saying, Let us go and serve other gods.., 
thou shalt not cotvtcnt unto him, nor hearken unto him; neither shah 
thine eye pity him, neither shalr thou ,., conceal him; but thou shak 
surely kill him (Deut. xiii, 1-9).... Thou shak not suffer a witch to 
live (Exod. xxii, ig). 

According to rhe Gospel of St, John (xv, d) , Jesus accepted this tradition: 
“If anyone abide nor in me he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall wither; 
and they shall gather him up, and cast him into the fire, and he bumeth." 
Medieval Jewish communities retained the Biblical law of heresy in theory, 
bur rarely practiced it. Maimonides adopted it without reserv'c.**' 

The laws of the Greeks made mff'Cij-failurc to worship the gods of the 
orthodox Hellenic panchcon-a capital crime; it was by such a law' that 
Socrates was put to death. In classic Rome, where the gods were allied with 
the state in dose harmony, heresy and blasphemy were classed with treason, 
and were punishable with death. Where no accuser could be found to de¬ 
nounce an offender, the Roman judge summoned the suspect and made an 
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aiquisttio^ or inquiry, into the case; from this procedure the medievaJ In- 
quisiion took its form and name. The F.astcm emperors, applying Roman 
law In the Byzantine world, indicted the death penalty upon Aianicheansand 
other heretics. During the Dark Ages in the West, when Christianity was 
seldom challenged by itsoum children, tolerance increased, and Leo iX held 
that e-icconintunication should be the only punishment for heresyIn the 
twelfth century, as heresy spread, some ecclesiastics argued char the excom¬ 
munication of heretics by the Church should be followed vdth their banish¬ 
ment or imprisonment by the state.® The revival of Roman law at Bologna 
in the twelfth century provided terms, methods, and stimulus for a rcHgious 
inquisition; and the canon law of heresy was copied word for word from 
the fifth law of the title De huereticts in the Justinian Code.** Finally, In the 
thirteenth century, the Church took over the law of its greatest enemy, 
Frederick II, that heresy should be punished wnth death. ' 

It was a general assumption of Christians—even of many heretics—chat 
the Church had been established by the Son of God. On this assumption any 
attack upon the Catholic faith was an offense against God Himself; the con¬ 
tumacious heretic could only be viewed as an agent of Satan, sent to undo 
the work of Christ; and anv man or government char tolerated heresy was 
serving Lucifer. Feeling herself an inseparable parr of the moral and po¬ 
litical govcmnicnc of Europe, the Church looked upon heresy precisely as 
the state looked upon treason: it was an attack upon the foundations of social 
order, “The civil law^'said Innocent III, “punishes traitors with confiscation 
of their property, and death.... All the more, then, should Ave excommuni¬ 
cate, and confiscate the property of, those who arc traitors to the faith of 
Jesus Christ; for it is an infinitely greater sin to offend the divine ma)csty 
than to attack the majesty of the sovereign,’* To ecclesiastical statesmen 
like Innocent the heretic seemed Avorse than a Aloslcni or a Jew; these IiA'ed 
either outside of Christendom, or by an orderly—and equally severe—law 
within it; the alien enemy was a soldier in open w^r-, the heretic was a traitor 
within, who undermined the unity of a Christendom engaged in a gigantic 
conflict with Islam, Furrhermore. said the theologians, if every man may 
interpret the Bible according to his own light (however dim), and make bis 
own indhddual brand of Christianity, the religion that held up the frail moral 
code of Europe w^ould soon be shattered into a hundred creeds, and lose its 
efficacy as a social cement binding natively savage men into a society and a 
civilization. 

Whether because it shared these view's vt'irhouc formulating them, or bc- 
caitsc simple souls naturally fear the different or the strange, or because men 
enjoy releasing, in the anonymiry of the crowd, instincts normally sup¬ 
pressed by individual responsibilit)', the people themselves, except in south¬ 
ern France and northern Italy, were the moa enthusiastic persecutors; “the 
mob lynched heretics long before the Church began to persecute.”" The 
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orthodox poptikrion complained that the Church was too lenient w'ith 
heretics.*'' Sometimes it “snatched secraKcs from the hands of protecting 
priests/ ** “In this country/* wrote a priest of northern France to Innocent 
lilt *hhe piety of the people is so great that they arc always ready to send to 
the stake not only avow'cd heretics, Imr those merely suspected of heresy." 

In 1114 the bishop of SoLssons imprisoned some heretics; while he W’as away 
the populace, “fearing that the clergy might be too lenient," broke into the 
jail, dragged forth the heretics, and burned them at the srakc.*^ In 1144 at 
Liege the mob insisted on burning some heretics whom Bishop AdallKro 
still hoped to conven.'*® When Pierre de Bruys said, “The priests lie when 
they pretend to make the body of Christ" (in the Eucharist),'^ and burned 
a pile of crosses on Good Friday, the people killed him there and then,*® 

The state, with some reluctance, joined in persecuting heretics because 
it feared ri^t government would be impossible u’tthout the aid of a Church 
inculcating a unified religious belief. Moreover, it suspected religious heresy 
robe a cloak for political radicalism, and was nor always wrong,*® Material 
consideratir>n5 may have played a part, for religious or political heresy 
threatened the possessions of Church and state. The public opinion of the 
up pier classes—again excepting Languedoc—demanded the extirpation of 
heresv at any cost,*^ Henry VI of Germany (1194) ordered severe punish¬ 
ment of heretics, and the confiscation of their property; and similar edicts 
were issued by Otto 1\ (1210), Louis VIII of France (izad), Florence 
(1227), and Milan (1228). The most rigorous code of suppression was en¬ 
acted by Frederick II in 1220—^9' Heretics condemned by the Church were 
to be delivered to the * secular arm"—the local authorities—and burned to 
death. If they recanted they were to be let off with imprisonment for life. 
All their property was to be confiscated, their heirs were to be disinherited, 
their children were to remain ineligible to any position of emolument or 
dignity Unless they atoned for their parents’ sin by denouncing other here¬ 
tics. The houses of heretics were to be destroyed and never rebuilt,*’ The 
gentle Louis IX placed similar law's among the statutes of France. Indeed ii 
was the kings w'ho disputed with the people the distinction of inaugurating 
the picrsecution of heresy. King Robert of France had thirteen heretics 
burned at Orleans in 1022; this is the first known case of capital punishment 
of heresy since the secular execution of Priscillian in 385. In roj j Henrv^ III 
of Germany hanged several Manicheans or Cathari at Coslar over the pro¬ 
tests of Bishop \\ aieo of Liege, who argued that excommunication w'as 
enough.*® In 1183 Count Philip of Flanders, in collalKjration with the arch- 
Ushop of Reims, “sent to the stake a great many nolilcs, clerics, knights, peas¬ 
ants, young girls, married ivomen, and widows, whose property they con¬ 
fiscated and shared between them," 

Normally, before the thirteenth century, inquisition into licresy w'as left 
to the betluips. Tlicy were hardly inquisitors; they waited for public rumor 
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or cbmor to point our rhe hcretiL-s. Sunmionmg cheni, they found it difficult 
to elicit ccmfcssions by int|uiry; loath to use torture, they resorted to trial 
by ordeah apparently in the sincere belief thai God would work niiracles 
to protcer the inooceni. St. Bernard approved of this expedient, and an epis¬ 
copal council at Reims (1157) prescribed it as regular procedure in trials for 
heresy; bur Innocent ill forbade it. In 1185 Pope Lucius 111 . dissatisfied with 
the negligence of the bishops in pursuing heresy^ ordered them to visit their 
parishes ac least once a year, to arrest all suspects, to reckon as guilty any who 
would not swear full loyalty to the Church (the Cathari refused to take any 
oaths) t and to hand over such recalcitrants to the secular atm. Papal legates 
were empowered ro depose bishops negligent in stamping out heresy.^ In¬ 
nocent HI, in 1 i 15. retjiiircd all ci\-il authorities, on pain of being rhejiisclvcs 
indicted for heresy, to swear publicly “toesterniinatc, from the lands subject 
to their obedience, all heretics wlio have been marked out by the C^hurch for 
HJthmtdiVTtio t/eWfj—“due punishnient,'* Any prince who neglected this 
duty w'Us to be deposed, and tlie pope w'ould release his subjects froiti their 
allegiance,®* “Due punishment*’ w'as as yet only banishment and confiscation 
of goods,** 

When Gregory IX mounted the papal throne ([217), he found that de¬ 
spite popular, g<»vernmenial, and episcopal prosecutions, heresy was grow¬ 
ing; all the Balkans, most of Italy, much of France were so turbulent with 
heresy that the Church, so soon after Innocent's splendid power, seemed 
doomed to division and disintegration. As the aged pontiff saw' the inatter, 
rhe Church, simultaneously fighting Frederick and heresy, w'as engaged in 
a struggle forsur\’ival, and was warranted in adopting the morals and meas¬ 
ures of a state of war. Shocked at learning that Bishop Filippo Paternou, 
whose diocese extended from Pisa to .\rczzD, had been converted to Cath- 
arism, Gregory appiinred a board of inquisitors, headed by a Dominican 
monk, to sit in Florence and bring the heretics to judgment {1257). This, 
in effect, was the beginning of the papal inquisition, though fonnally the 
inquisitors were to be subject to the local bishop. In 1231 Gregory adopted 
into the law of the Church Frederick’s legislation of 1224; henceforth 
Church and swte agreed that impenitent heresy w-as treason, and should be 
punished with death. I'he Inquisition was now officially established under 
the control of the popes. 


HI. THE INQUISITORS 

After 1217 Gregory' and his successors sene out an increasing number of 
special h$quisitores to pursue heresy. He favored for this task the members 
of the new mendicant orders, parrl'y because the simplicity and devotion of 
their lives would counteract the scandals of ecclesiastical lu.\ury, and partly 
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because he could not depend upon rhe bishops; howe\'qr, no inquisitor 
CO condemn a heretic to serious punishment without episcopal consent. So 
many Dominicans were employed in riiis work tltat they were nicknamed 
Domini otmes-tht {hunting) “dogs of the Lord.” Most of them were men 
of strict morals, but few had the quality of mercy. They choughc of them¬ 
selves nor as judges impartially weighing evidence, but as warriors pursuing 
the enemies of Christ. Some were careful and conscienrious men like Ber¬ 
nard Gui; some were sadists like “Robert the Dominicana converted Pata- 
rinc heretic, who in one day in lajg sent 180 prisoners to the stake, includ¬ 
ing a bishop who, in his judgment, had given heretics too much freedom. 
Gregory suspended Robert from office, and imprisoned him for life.®* 

The jurisdiction of the inquisitors extended only to Christians; Jews and 
Moslems w’cre not summoned unless they were relapsed converts.** The 
Dominicans made special efforts to convert Jews, but only by peaceful 
means. When, in 1256, some Jews were accused of ritual murder, Doniini- 
can and Franciscan monks risked their own lives to save them from the 
mob “ The purpose and sco|ic of the Inquisition are best expressed by a bull 
of Nicholas HI (1280); 


We hereby excommunicate and anathematize all heretics-Cachari, 
Patarincs, Poor Men of Lyons .,. and al! others, by whatever name 
thev may be called. When condemned bv the Church thev shall be 

r ^ ■ r 

given over to the secular judge to be punished_If anVa after being 

seized, repent and wish to do penance, they shall be impRsoned for 
life_All who receive, defend, or aid he re tics shall be excommuni¬ 

cated. If anyone remains under excommunicadon a year and a day, 
he shall be proscribed. *. Jf those who are suspected of heresy cannot 
prove their innocence, they shall be exconinmnicated. If they remain 
tinder the ban of excommunicadon a year, they shall be condenmed as 
heredcs. They shall have no right of appeal..,, AVhoever grants them 
Christian burial shall be excommunicated until he makes proper satis¬ 
faction, He shall not be absolved until he has with his own hands dug 
up their bodies and cast them forth-Wc prohibit all la^nnen to dis¬ 

cuss matters of the Catholic faith; if anyone does so he shall be excom¬ 
municated. Whoever knows of heretics, or of those who hold secret 
meetings, or of those who do nor conform In all respeccs to the ortho¬ 
dox faith, shall make it known to his confessor, or to someone else 
who will bring it to the knowledge of the bishop or the inejukitorp If 
he docs not do so he shall be excommunicated. Heretics and all who 
receive, support, or aid ihejii, and all their children to the second gen¬ 
eration, shall not be ad mined to an eccicsiasticai office, *.. Wc now 
deprive all such of their benefices forever.^^ 


Inquisitorial procedure might begin with the summary arrest of all heretics, 
sometimes also of aJ] suspects; or the visiting inquisitors might summon the 
entire adult population of a locality for a preliminary exatninarion. During 
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an initial “dme of g^race,” about thirty days, those who confessed heresy and 
repented were let off with brief imprisonment or some work of piety or 
charity."^ Heretics who did not now confess, but were detected in this initial 
inqiiir>% or by the spies of the Inquisition “ or else wise, were cited before 
the inquisitorial court. Normally this court was composed of twelve men 
chosen by the local secular ruler from a list of nominees presented to him by 
the bishop and the inquisitors; two notaries and several “servitors^" were 
added. If the accused took this second chance to confess they received pun¬ 
ishments varj^ing with the degree of their adjudged offense; if they denied 
their guilt they were imprisoned. Accused persons might be tried in their 
absence^ or after their death. Two condemnatory witnesses were required* 
Confessed heretics were accepted as wmesses against otliers; wives and chil¬ 
dren were allowed to testify against, but not for, husbands and fathers."* All 
the accused in a locality were, on demand, allowed to see a combined list of 
all accusers, wichouc any specification as to which had accused whom; it was 
feared that individual confrontations would lead to the killing of accusers 
by friends of the accused; and “in fact,” sa>^ Lea, number of As^tnesses 
were slain on simple suspicion/’ Usually the accused man was asked to 
name his eneniics, and any e\idence against him by such men was rejected “ 
False accusers were severely punished."^ Before 1300 the accused tvas not 
allowed to have legal aid.*^ After i ^54 the inquisitors were required by papal 
decree to submit the evidence not only to the bishop but also to men of high 
repute in the locality^ and to decide in agreement with their votes,"® Son^e- 
rimes a board of experts {perhi} u-as called in to pass on the evidence* In gen^ 
cral the inquisitors were inscrucEcd that it was better to let the guilty escape 
than to condemn the innocent, and that they must have either clear prcjof or 
a confession. 

Roman law had pemiitted the eliciting of confessions by torture. It was 
not used in the cpbcopal courts, nor in the first twenty years of the papal 
inquisition; but Innocent IV (1151) authorized it where the judges were 
consdneed of the accused man’s guilti and later pontiffs condoned its use*^"^ 
The popes advised that torture should be a last resort, should be applied only 
once, and should be kept *^this side of loss of. limb and danger of death. The 
inquisitors interpreted “only once^^ as meaning only once for each examina¬ 
tion; sometimes they interrupted torture to resume examination, and then 
felt free to torture anew. Torture was in several cases used to force witnesses 
to Tesrifv+ or to induce a confessing heretic to name other heretics/^ It took 
the form of floggings burning, the rack, or solitarj^ imprisonment in dark and 
narrow dungeons. The feet of the accused might be slowly roasted over 
buming coafs; or he might be bound up>n a ^iangular and have his 

arms and legs polled by cords wound on a windlass. Sometimes the diet of 
the imprisoned man was resrricted to weaken his body and u'ill and render 
him susceptible to such psychological torture as alternate promises of mercy 
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or threats of death.” Confessions elicited under torture were hole respected 
by rhe inquisitorial court, but this difficulty was jner by having the accused 
confirm, three hours later, the adinlisions he had made under to^torcj if he 
refused, the torture could be resumed. In 1186 the officials of Carcassonne 
sent to Philip IV’ of France and Pope Nicholas I’\'’ a letter of complaint al¬ 
leging the severity of the tortures used by the inquisitor Jean Galand. Some 
of Jean's prisoners were left for long periods in complete darknes,s and soli- 
tutle; some were so manacled that they had to sit in their own filth, and could 
only lie on their back's on the cold earth.Some men had been so drati-n on 
the rack that they had lost the use of their arms and legs; some bad died 
under torture.’* Philip denounced these harbaritics, and Pope Clement V 
(1312) endeavored to moderate the use of torture by inquisitors; but his 
cautions were soon ignored,^" 

Pristmers who had refused tu’O opportunities to confess and were later 
convicted, and those who had relapsed into heresy after recanting, were im¬ 
prisoned for life, or were put to death. Life imprisonment might be mitigated 
with certain freedom of movement, visitation, and games; or it might be 
enhanced with fasting or chains.'” Confiscation of propertv was an added 
penalty of conviction after resistance. Usually a parr of the confiscated goods 
went to the secular ruler of the province, part to the Church; in Italy one 
third was given to the Infnnner; in France the cro\\Ti took all. These con¬ 
siderations stimulated individuals and the stare to join in the hunt, and led to 
trials of the dead; at any rime the possessions of innocent persons might be 
seized on rhe charge that the testator had died in heresy; this was one of 
many abuses that pops vainly denounced.” The bishop of Rodez boasted 
that he had made 100,000 sols in a single campaign against the heretics of 
his dioccse."“ 

Periodically the inquisitors, in a fearful ceremony {serrm gfwcra/ij), an¬ 
nounced convictions and pnaliies. The pnitenis were placed on a sta^c in 
the center of 3 church, their confessions ivere read, and they were asked to 
confirm them, and to pronounce a formula abjuring heresy. The celebrant 
inquisitor then absolved the penitents from cscommunication, and an¬ 
nounced the various sentences. Those who were to be “relaxed,” or aban¬ 
doned to the secular arm, were allowed another daj' for conversion; those 

ho confessed and repented, ct en at the foot of the stake, u’ere given life 
imprisonment; the obdurate were burned to death in the public ^uarc. In 
Spain this entire prf>ccdurc of seniro and execution was termed an 

act of faith, ai(to-d<3-fi, ff>r it was intended to strengthen the orthodoxy of 
the people and to reaffinii the faith of the Church. The Church never pro¬ 
nounced a sentence of death; her old motto was ccciesia ^hhojtct <i 
-'the Church shrinks from blood”; clerics were forbidden to shed l>h>od. 
So, in turning over to the secular arm those whom she had condemned, rhe 
Church confined herself to asking the state authorities to inflict the “due 
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pcnaluV* wirh a caution to avoid “all bloodshed and alt danger of death.'* 
After Gregorv tX it was agreed by both Church and state that the caution 
should not be taken literally, but that the condemned were to be put to 
death «ithout sited ding of bitMjd-i. t,, by burning at the stake.™ 

I'hc number of those sentenced to death by the official Inquisition was 
smaller than historians once believed.^ Bernard de Caux, a zealous inquisitor, 
left behind him a long register of cases cried by him; not one of these was 
“relaxed.” In seventeen years as an inquisitor Bernard Gui condemned 
930 heretics, forty-hve of thetn to deach,“ At a senuo geaeralis in Toulouse 
in 1310 ty'cnty jiersons were ordered to go on pilgrimage, sixty-five were 
condemned to life imprisunment, eighteen to death- In an auto-da-fe of 1312 
fifty-one u crc sent on pilgrimage, eighw-si.s received various terms of im¬ 
prisonment, fix'c were turned over to the secular arm.“ The worst tragedies 
of the Inquisition were concealed in the dungeons rather than brought to 
light at the stake. 


IV. RESULTS 

The medieval Inquisition achieved its immediate purposes. It stamped out 
Catliarlsni iu France, reduced the Waldenses to a few scattered zealots, re¬ 
stored south Iraly to orthodoxy, and postponed by three centuries the dis- 
nicmbcrmcnc of W'estern Christiatiirs'. France lost to Italy the cultural 
leadership of Europe; but the French monarchy, strengthened by the acqui¬ 
sition of Languedfx:, grew powerful enough m subdue the papacy under 
Boniface VJII, and to imprison It under Clement V. 

In Spain the Inquisition played a minor ndc before 1300. Raymond of 
Pchaforr, Dominican confessor to James I of Aragon, persuaded him to admit 
the Inquisition in r Perhajw to check inquisitorial /cal a statute of 11 jj 
made the state the chief beneficiary of confiscations for heresy; in later cen¬ 
turies. however, this would prove a heady stimulus to munarchs who found 
that inquisition and acquisition were near allied.^ 

In northern Italy heretics continued to exist in great number. The ortho¬ 
dox majority were coo indifferent to join actively in the hunt; and indc- 
fKndeiit dicrators like EzzcUno at \’^iceny.a and Pallavlcino at Cremona and 
.Milan clandestinely or openly protected heretics, in Florence the monk 
Ruegieri organized a militarv order of orthodox nobles to supptirt the In¬ 
quisition; the Pararines fought bloiKly battles with them in the streets, and 
were defeated (1245)5 thereafter Florentine heresy hid its head. In 1251 the 
inquisitor Fra Pierb da \^erona was assassinated by heretics at .Milan; and his 
canonization a,s Peter Martyr did more to check heresy in north Italv than 
all the rigors of the inquisitors. The papacy organized crusades against 
Ezzelino and Pallavicino; the one was overthrown in 1:59, the other in 1268. 
The triumph of the Church in Italy was, on the stirface, complete. 
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In England the Inquisition never took hold, Hctir)' 11 , anviotis to prove 
his orthodoxy amid his controversy with Becket, scourged and branded 
twenty-nine heretics at Oxford {116A); ** for the rest there was little heresy 
in England before \^yclif, In Gemiany the Inquisition flourished with brief 
madness, and then died away. In laii Bishop Henry of Strasbourg burned 
eighty heredcs in one day> Most of them were Waldenses; their leader, 
Priest John, proclaimed their disbelief in indulgences, purgatory, and sacer¬ 
dotal celibacy, and held that ecclesiastics should own no property. In 1117 
Gregory LX made Conrad, a priest of Marburg, head of the Inquisidon in 
Germany, and cotnmissianed him not only to cxtcnniiiate heresy but to re¬ 
form the clergy, whose immorality was denounced by the Pope as the chief 
cause of waning faith. Conrad approached both tasks with outstanding 
cruelty. He gave all indicted heredcs a simple choice: to confess and be pun¬ 
ished, or CO deny and be burned at the stake. Wlien be applied like energy 
to reforming the clergy, orthodox and heretics joined to oppose hirHi he was 
killed by the friends of his vicrims (123:3); and the German bishops took 
over the Inquisition and domcsricared it to a jusier procedure. Many sects, 
some heretical, some mystical, sundved in Bohemia and Germany, and pre¬ 
pared the way for Huss and Luther. 

In judging the Inquisition we must see it against the background of a rime 
accustomed to brutality. Perhaps it can be better understood by our age, 
which has killed more people in war, and snuffed out more innocent lives 
W'itbout due process of law, than all the wars and persecutions between 
Caesar and Napoleon. Intolerance is the natural concomitant of strong faith; 
tolerance grows only when faith loses certainty; certainty is murderous. 
Plato sanctioned intolerance in his LatvS; the Reformers sanctioned it in the 
sixteenth century; and some critics of the Inquisition defend its methods 
when practiced by modem states. The methods of the inquisitors, including 
torture, w'cre adopted into chc law codes of many governments; and perhaps 
our contemporary secret torture of suspects finds its model in the Inqufation 
even more than in Roman lavv'. Compared with the persecution of heresy in 
Europe from 1217 to 149;, the persecution of Christians by Romans in'the 
first three centuries after Christ was a mild and humane procedure. Making 
every allowance required of an historian and pcmiittcd to a Christian, we 
must rank the Inquisition, along with the w'ars and persecutions of our time, 
as among the darkest blots on the record of mankind, revealing a ferocity 
unknown in any beast. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Monks and Friars 


1095-1300 


I, THE ^lONASTIG LIFE 

I T may be that rhc Church was saved not by ihe tortures of the Inquisition 
but by the rise of new monasne orders that took out of the mouths of 
heretics the gospel of evangelical poverty^ and for a century gave to the 
older monastic orders^ and to the secular clergy* a cicanring example of sin- 
ceiiy* 

The monasteries had multiplied during the Dark Ages^ reaching a peak in 
the troubled nadir of the tenth centuryi and then declining in number as 
secular order and prosper!t}*' gi'cw* In France^ about i loo^ there were 54Ji 
about I -50 there were 28*7; ^ possibly this loss m the number of abbeys was 
compensated by a rise in their average membership, but very' few monas¬ 
teries had a hundred monks.^ It was stiU a custom in the thirteenth century 
for pious or burdened parents to conimit children of seven years or older to 
monasTcries as “offered up^^ to God; St. Thomas Aquinas began his 

monastic career so. The Benedictine order considered the vows taken for an 
oblate by his parents as irrevocable; * St. Bernard and the new orders held 
that the oblate, on reaching matunryt might without reproach return to the 
world/ Generally an adult monk required a papal dispensation if he wistved, 
w'ithout sin, to renounce his vows. 

Before 1098 most Western monasteries followed, with variable fidelity, 
some form of the Benedictine nde. year of novitiacc was prescribed* dur¬ 
ing which the candidate might freely withdraw. One knight drew back, says 
the monk Caesarius of Heisterbach. “on the cowardly plea that he feared 
the vermin of the [monastic] garment; for our wooleu clothing harbors 
much vcrmiii.” ® Prayer occupied some four hours of the monk s day; me^ls 
were brief, and usually vegetarian; the remainder of the day was given to 
labor^ reading, teaching, htjspital work, charity, and rest. Gtesaiius tells how 
his monasrery, in tlxe fairune of 1(97, gave as many as 1500 doles of^fo^ 
in a day, and “kept alive cUl harv*esc dme all the poor who came to us.” ® In 
the same crisis a Cistercian abbey in Westphalia slaughtered all its flocks 
and herds, and pawned its books and sacred vessels, to feed the poorJ 
Through their o^^m labor and that of their serfs, the monks built abbeys, 
churches, and cathedrals, farmed great manors, subdued marshes and jungles 
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to tillage, pmcriccd a hundred handicrafts, and brewed excellent wines and 
ales. Though the monasrery seemed to take many gotid and able men from 
the world to bun' them in a selfish sancrin% it trained thousands of them in 
mental and moral discipline, and then returned them to the world to serve 
as councilors and administmtors to bishops, |Ktpcs, and kini*s,* 

In the course of time tlic growing wealth of the com muni ties overflowed 
into the monasteries, and the generosity of the people financed the occasittrial 
luxury of the monks. The abbey of S't. Riejuier was not aiitong the richest; 
yet it had 117 vassals, owned 15^ hoii.iies in the town where it was placed, 
and received from its tenants yearly 10,000 chickens, tu,fxx) capons, 75,000 
eggs . . . and a money rent individually reasonable, cumulatively great,* 
Much richer were the monasteries of Monte Cassino, auny. Fulda,'St. Gall, 
Sr. Ocnis, Abbots like Suger of Sr. Oenis, Peter the X enerahle of Gluny, or 
even Samson of Bury St. Kdinund s, were mighty lords controlling immense 
material wealth and social or political power, Suger, after feeding hts monks 
and building a majestic cathedral, had enough resources left ro half-finance 
a crusade.® It was probably of Jsuger that St Bernard wrote: “1 lie if I have 
not seen an ablrot riding with a train of sixty horses and more”; but Suger 
was prime minister, and had to clothe himself in pomp to impress the popu¬ 
lace; he himself lived with austere simplicity in a humble cell, observing all 
the rules of his order so far as his public tiuties would allow. Peter the \'en- 
erahle was a good man, bur he failed, despite repeated efforts, to check the 
progress of the Cluniac monastciies-oncc the leaders of reform-toward a 
corporate wealth that enabled the monks, while owning nothing, to Jive in 
a degenerative idkne-Ss^. 

Morals fall as riches rise, and nature will out according to men’s means. In 
any large group certain individuals will be found whose imsfinctsarc stroiu^r 
than their vows. IV hilc rhe majority of monks remained reasonably loyafro 
their rule, a nunority' took an easier view toward the world and the fitsh. In 
many cases the abbot had been appointed by some lord or king, usually from 
a rank accustomed to comfort; such abbots were above mon^tic rules; they 
enjoyed hunting, hawking, tournaments, and ptilicics; and their example in¬ 
fected the monlp. Giraldus Cambrensis paints a merry picture of the abbot 
of Fvesham: “None was safe from his lust”; the neighborhood reckoned his 
offspring at eighteen; finally he had to he depr^ed.** W orldly abbots, fat and 
wh and powerful, became a mrger of public humor and literarv diatribe. 

merciless and incredible satire in medieval literature is a descrip- 


• a Whqlar noi mually (wider la the faults irf the Chiircb: -'I hc vul*«( erhanre 

IS belied by the hundreds o planes, w inveniories, which liavc been p^rved. and which 
show car^mcelligence, and hunwy m nianageinrnr. The erormnui ecanmnit betienncrti of 
medieval Europe W'liich (he achieved proves then) as a w hqle lu have been tntcllieeni 

^T*h» HiiM* wtVfv,, an.4 . I i11.1 /^L f _ - H - . t ^ ^^ * 
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tioii of an abbot by ^Valter Sonic cloisters were known for their fine 

food and \i'incs. VVe should not grudge the monks a little good cheer, and we 
can understand how' weary' they were of vegetables, how they longed for 
meat) ive can sytiiFrAthb™ with their occasional gossiping, quarreling, and 
sleeping ar Mass,^* 

The monks, in vowing celibacy, had underesrimated the power of a sexual 
instinct re}x:atcdly stirred by secular example and sights, Cacsarius of Heis- 
tcrbach tells a story', often repeated in the Middle Ages, of an abbot and a 
voung monk riding out together. The youth saw w'onien for the first time, 
“What are they?” he asked. “They be demons,” said the abbot. ‘‘I thought," 
said the monk, “that they were the fairest things that ever I saw. Said the 
ascetic Peter Damian, nearing the end of a saintly but acerbic life: 

1 , who am now an old man, may safely look upon the seared and 
wrinkled visage of a blear-eyed crone. S et from sight of the more 
comely and adorned I guard my eyes like boys from fire. Alas, 
mv wretched heartl-which cannot hold scriptural mysteries read 
through a hundred times, and will not lose the meniosy of a form seen 
but once,*® 

To some monks virtue seemed a contest for their souls hetsvccn woman and 
Christ; their denunciation of woman w'as an effort to deaden themselves to 
her charms; their piou.s dreams were sometimes softened with the dews of 
desire; and their sninrly visions often borrowed rhe tenm of human love.*" 
Ov’id was a welcome friend in some monasteries, and nor least thum e n ere 
his manuals of the amomus art.'* The sculptures of certain cathedrals, the 
carvings of their furniture, even the paintings in some missals, portrayed 
riotous monks and nuns-pigs drc-ssed as monks, monastic robes hul^ng over 
erecr phalli, nuns sporting with devils.'* A relief on the Portal of the p" 
ment at Heims shows a devil dragging condemned men to hell; among them 
is a mitered bishop. Medieval ecclcsiastics-perhaps seculars envying regular 
—allowed such caricatures to remain in place; modem churchmen thoug t it 
better to have most of them removed. The Church herself w'as the wverest 
critic of her sinning members; a mible succession of ccclc^astical reformers 
labored to bring monks and abbots back to the ideals of Christ, 


JI. ST. BHHNARl) 

■\t the end of the eleventh century, simulrancously with the purification 
of the papacy and the ferv'or of the First Crusade, a movement of self-reform 
swept through Christendom, immensely improved the secular clergy, an 
fminded new monastic orders dedicated to the full rigor of the Aupisriman 
or IJcncdictine rule. At an unknown date before 1039 Sr, John Gualljcrtus 
established the order of \"jllombr«S 3 in the “shady valley’ of that name in 
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ItaJy, and inaugurarcd in it the institution of lay brothers later developed by 
the mendicant ordcis. The Roman Synod of 1059 exhorted canons—clergy¬ 
men sharing the labors and revenues of a t^thedral—to live in commtinic]i' and 
hold all their pniperty In common, like the apostles. Some were reluctant, 
and remained “secular canons'*; many responded, adopted a monastic rule 
that they ascribed to St. Augusnrte, and formed semimonasde communities 
collectively known as Augustinian or Austin Canons.* In 1084 St. Rnino of 
Cologne, having declined the archbishopric of Reims, founded the Car¬ 
thusian order by establishing a monastery at a desolate spot named Char¬ 
treuse. in the Alps near Grenoble; other pious men, sick of worldly strife and 
clerical laxity, formed simitar Cartlturian units in secluded places. Each monk 
W'orked, ate, and slept in his own separate cell, lived on bread and milk, wore 
garments of horsehair, and practiced almost perpetual silence. Tliree times 
a w*eck they came together for Mass, vespers, and midnight prayers; and on 
Sundays and holy days they indulged themselves in conversation and a cont- 
mon meal. Of all the monastic orders this was the most austere, and has kept 
most faithfully, through eight centuries, to its original rule. 

In 1098 Robert of Molesmes,tired of trying to reform the various Benedic¬ 
tine monasteries of w'hich he had been prior, built a new monastic house at 
a wild point called Chcaux near Dijon; and as Chartreuse named the Car¬ 
thusians, so Citeaux named the Cistercian monks. The third abbot of Oteaux, 
Stephen Harding of Dorsetshire, reorganised and expanded the monastery, 
opened branches of it, and drew up the Carta caritatit^ or Charter of Love, 
to insure the peaceful federal co-operation of the Cistercian houses with 
Citcaux. The Benedictine rule was restored in full severity: absolute poverty 
was essential, all flesh food w'as to be avoided. learning was to be discourage^ 
verse-making was forbidden, and all splendor of religious vestment, vessel, 
or building was to be shunned. Every physically able monk w'as to join in 
manual labor in gardens and workshops that W'^ould make the monastery in¬ 
dependent of the outside world, and give no excuse for any monk to leave 
the grounds. The Cistercians outshone all other groups, monastic or secular, 
in agricultural energy and skill; they set up new centers of their order in 
unscFtlcd regions, subdued marshes, jungles, and forests to cultivation, and 
played a leading part in colonizing eastern Germany, and in repairing the 
damage that M’illiam the Conqueror had done in nor them England. In this 
magnificent labor of civilization the Cistercian monks were aided by lay 
brothers—cotwefK—vowed to celibacy, silence, and illiteracy,*^ and working 
as fanners or servants in return for shelter, clothing, and food.“ 

These austerities frightened potential novices; the linlc band grew slowly, 
and the new order might have died in infancy had not fresh ardor come to it 
in the person of St. Bernard. Born near Dijon (1091} of a knightly family, 

* Noe 10 be confused wiiti the Augusdntao or Aiistui Friars founded by anchoriccs in 

TiBCiiiiy in ti$6. 
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he became a shy and pious youth, loving'solitude. Finding the secular wor <J 
an uncomfortable place, he determined to enter a monastery. Bur, as if de¬ 
siring companionship in solitude, he made effective propaganda among ts 
relatives and friends to enter Citcaux with him; mothers and nubik girls, we 
are told, trembled at his approach, fearing that he would lure their sons or 
lovers into chastity. Despite their tears and charms he succeeded; ^d when 
he was admined to Gteaux (n i j) he brought with him a band of twenty- 
nine candidates, including brothers, an uncle, and fnends. Later he persuaded 
his mother and sister to become nuns, and his father a monk, on the 
that “unless thou do penance thou shah bum forever . , . and send forth 

smoke and stench." ~ . , „ * 

Stephen Harding came presently to such admiration for Bernard s piety 
and energy that he sent him fonh (1115) as ahbot, with tweK^ other monks, 
to found anew Cistercian house. Bernard chose a heavily wooded spot, mnccy 
miles from Citeaux, known as Clara mliis. Bright ey, J^-aux. There 
was no habitation there, and no human life. The initial task of Fe frate.^! 
band was to build with their own hands their first “monastery -a wooden 
building contsiining under one roof a chapel, a refectoty, and a dormitory 
loft reached by a ladder; the beds were bins strewn with leaves; the vnndows 
were no larger than a man’s head; the floor was the earth. Diet was vcgctajnan 
except for an occasional fish; no white bread, no spices, little w^u; thex 
monks eager for heaven arc like philosophers courting longevity. ITic monks 
prepared their own meals, each ser^-ing as cook irv turn. By the rule rhiit 
Bernard drew up, the monastery could not buy property; it could own on y 
what vrss given it; he hoped that it would never have more land than codd 
be worked by the monks’ own hands and simple tools. In that quiet valley 
Bernard and his growing fellowship labored in silence and content, free from 
the “storm of the world," clearing the forest, planting and reaping, making 
their own fumimre. and coming together at the caimmcal hours to smg, 
without on orgun. the psthm end hymns of the dey. Tlw “.arc »™"nvcly 
[ wetch them/' seid waiiem of St. Thierry, “the more believe tlwt they 
are perfect followers of Christ... a little less than angels, but mnch more 
than men." “The news of this Chrisnsn peace and self-contammeiit spread, 
and before Bernard's death there were 700 monks at Clam^ux. They must 
have been happy there, for nearly all who were ^nt from that 
enclave to sen'e as abbots, bishops, and councilor 
Bernard himself, oflered the highest dignities m the Ch”* 

many lands at her bidding, always yearned to get backto he. ccUatCbi^Mn 

"'that my eyes may be closjed by the hands of my chd reHs an ^ 

may be laid at Clairvaux side, by side with the bodies of the poor. ■ 

He was a man of moderate intellect, of strong conviction, of immense 
force and unity of character. He cared nothing for saenee or 
The mind of man, he felt, was too mfinitcsinial a portion of the universe t 
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sir in judgment upon it or pretend to undcrsnind it. Me marxdcd at the silty 
pride of philosophers praring ahom the nature, origin, and destiny of the 
cosmos. Me was shocked by Abelard’s proposal to submit faith to re:ison, 
and he fought that rationalism as a ItlasphcnKius impudence, instead r*f try¬ 
ing to understand the universe he preferred to walk unquestioning and grate¬ 
ful in the miracle of revelation. He accepted the Bible as God’s word, for 
oriieru'isc, it seemed to him, life would be a desert of dark uncertaintv'. The 
more he preached that childlike faith the more surely he felt it to be the \\*ay. 
■\\’hen one of his ntonks, in terror, confessed to him that he could not believe 
in the power of the priest to change the bread of the Eucharist into the body 
and blood of Christ, Bernard did not reprotx him; he Bade him receive the 
sacrament nevertheless; “go and communicate with Vfy faith”; and we arc 
assured that Bernard’s faith overflowed into the doubter and saved his soul.*® 
Bernard could hate and pursue, almost to rhe death, heretics like Abelard or 
Arnold of Brescia, who Meakened a Qiurch which, with all her faults, 
seemed to him rhe very vehicle of Christ; and he could love with almost rhe 
tendcmcss of the Virgin whom he worshiped so fervently- Seeing a thief on 
the way to the gallows, he lagged the count of Champape for him, prom¬ 
ising that he would subject the man to a harder [icnance than a moment’s 
death.** He preached to kings and popes, bur more contentedly to the peas¬ 
ants and shepherds of his valley; he was lenient with their faults, converted 
them by his example, and earned their mure love for the faith and love he 
gave them. He carried his piety to an exhausting asceticism; he fa.stcd so 
much that his superior at Citeaux had to command him to cat; and for thirty- 
eight years he lived in one cram|«d cell at Clairvaux, with a bed of straw 
and no scat but a cut in the wall."' All the comforts and goods of the world 
seemed to him as nothing compared with the thought and promise of Christ. 
He wrote in this mood several hymns of unassuming simplicity and roucliing 
tenderness; 


lesu dulcis memoria, 
dans vera cordi gaitdia, 
sed super tiiel ct omnia 
eius dulcis praesentb. 

Nil canitur suavius, 
audtrur nil iocundius, 
nil cogiratur dulvius 
quam lesu Dd fliius. 
lesu spes pfieniientihus, 
cjuam pius es petentibus. 
quam bonus es quaerentibics, 
sed quid invenienribus? 


Jesus sweet in niemorv. 

Giving the heart true joy, 

\ea, beyond honey and all things. 
Sweet Ls His presence. 

Nothing sung is lovelier, 

Nothing heard is ptcasanicr. 

Nothing thought is su ceter 
Than Jesqs the Son of God. 

Jesus hope of the penitent, 

Hon' gentle Thou an to suppliants! 
How good to those seeking Thee! 
hat niiist Thoo be to those finding 
Thee? 
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Ekxpitc his flair for graceful speech he caretl little for any but spirmial 
beauty, i Ic covered his eyes lest they take too sensual a delight from the lakes 
of Swir^erJaad.'*" His abbey was bare of all ornament except the crucified 
Christ. He berated Cluny for spending so much on the architecture and 
adornment of its abbeys. “The church/^ he said^ '^is resplendent in its walls 
and wholly lacking in its poor. It gilds its stones and leaves its children naked. 
With the silver of the wretched ir charms the eyes of the rich.^^ ^ E Ee coiri- 
plained that the great abbey of St* Denis u^as crou^ded with proud and 
arniored knights instead of simple u'orshipers- he called it “a garrisont a 
school of Satan^ a den of thieves/' Stiger^ humbly moved by these stric- 
rureSt reformed the customs of his church and his nionks, and lived to earn 
Bernard s praise. 

The nionascic reform that radiated from Clairvau_v^ and the improvement 
of the hierarchy through the elevation of Bernard s monks to bishoprics and 
archbishoprics, vi'ere but a parr of the influence which this astonishing man, 
who asked nothing but breads wielded on all ranks in his half centur>^ Henry 
of France, brother of the king, came to vbiit him; Bernard spoke to him; on 
that day Henry*' became a monk, and washed the dishes at Clairvaux.^ 
Through his sermons—themselves so eloquent and sensuous as to verge on 
poetry—he moved all who heard him; through hLs letters—fnasceiys^ieces of 
passionate pleading—he influenced councils^ bishops, popes, kings; through 
personal contacts he n^olded the policies of Church and state. He refused to 
be more than an abbot, but he nude and unmade popes, and no pontiff was 
heard with greater rcs|>cct or reverence. He left his cell on a doi^en errands 
of high diplomacy, usually at the call of the Church* \\ hen contending 
groups chose Anaclctus II and Innocent il as rival fxipcs 130), Bernard 
supported Innocent; when Anacletus captured Rome Bernard entered Italy, 
and by the pure po\\^er of his personality' and his speech roused the Lombard 
cities for Innocent; the crowds, drunk with his oratory ^md hts sanctity* 
kissed his feet and tore his garments to pieces as sacred relics for their pos- 
reritv. The sick came to him at -Milan, and cpiieptics, paralytics, and other 
ailing faithful announced that they had been cured by his touch* On Ills re- 
rum to Clairvaux from his diplf>inatic triumphs the fjcasanis ii'ould come in 
from the fields, and the shepherds down frotu the hills, to ask his blessing; 
and receiving ic they would return to their toil uplifted and content- 

W^hen Bernard died in 1 15 j the number of Cistercian houses had risen 
from }o in j z j4 (the year of Stephen Harding s death) to 543. I he fame of 
his sanctity and his power brought many converts to the new order; by 13CW 
it had 60,000 monks in 693 monasteries. Other monastic orders took form in 
the twelfth century* About noo Robert of Arbrisstd tnunded the order of 
Fonrcvraulr in xAnjou; in t no St. Norbert gave up a rich Inheritance ctj es¬ 
tablish the Prenionstraccnsian order of Canons Regular at t^rernontre near 
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Laon; in 1131 St Gilbert constituted the English order of Semprtngham— 
the Gilbcrtincs—on the model of Fontevraulc. About 1150 some Palestiniiin 
anchorites adopted the eremitical rule of Sc» Basil, and spread throughout 
Palcsdnc; when the Moslems captured the 1-1 oly Land these "Carmelites” 
migrated to Cyprus, Sicily, France, and England. In 1198 Innocent III ap’ 
proved the articles of the order of IVinitarians, and dedicated it to the ran- 
sonting of Chiisdans captured by Saracens. These new orders were a saving 
and uplifting leaven in Christian Church, 

The burst of monastic reform climaxed by Bernard died dovrn as the 
twelfth century advanced. The younger orders kept their arduous rules with 
reasonable fidelity; bur not many men could be found, in that dynamic pe^ 
riod, to bear so strict a regimen. In rime the Cistercians—even at Bernard's 
Clairvaux—became rich through hopeful gifts; endowments for "pittances” 
enabled the monks to add meat to their diet, and plenty of wine; “ they 
delegated all manual labor to lay brothers; four years after Bernard's death 
they bou^t a supply of Saracen slaves; ** they developed a lai^c and prof¬ 
itable trade in the products of their socialistic industiy', and aroused guild 
animosity through their exemption from transportation tolls," The decline 
of faith as the Crusades failed reduced the number of novices, and disturbed 
the morale of all the monastic orders. But the old ideal of living like the apos¬ 
tles in a propertyless communism did not die; the conviction that the true 
Christian must shun wealth and power, and be a man of unflinching peace, 
lingered in thousands of souls. At the opening of the thirteenth century 3 
man appeared, in the Umbrian hills of It^y, who brought these old ideals to 
vigor again by such a life of simplicity, purity, piety, and love that men won¬ 
dered had Christ been bom again. 


HI. ST, FRAN'as* 

Giovanni dc Bemadonc was bom in 118z in Assisi, son of Ser Pietro de 
Bemadone, a wealthy merchant who tlid much business with Provence, 
There Pietro had fallen in love with a French girl. Pica, and he had brought 
her back to Assisi as liis wife. When he returned from another trip to Pro¬ 
vence, and found chat a son had been bom to him, he changed the child’s name 
to Francesco, Francis, apparently as a tribute to Pica, The boy grew up in 
one of the loveliest regions of Italy, and never lost his affection for the Um¬ 
brian landscape and sky. He learned Italian and French from his parents, 
and Larin from the parish p riest; he had no further formal schooling, but 

• The litennire on Francis ts pardy histoij', pinly IcEcnJ. As ihe legends arc amorte the 
maMerpKccs nf medieval literature, some of theiti are beruded in the fdlWina paiMS, vSih a 
warning in each inxtanee. Mf*st of the Fioretti <‘*LtitJe Flowers of Sr. Francis") and the 
Speeulitm ptrfectiomi (“Miiror of Fterfcctioo") are legend; and quontiona fnmi these writ- 

ing5 JUT to bt so coosimcd. 
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soon cn.ccred his father’s biudncss. He dLsappointed Ser Pietro by showing 
more facility in spending money chan in making it. He ■h'm the richest youth 
in town, and the must generous; friends flocked about him, ate and drank 
with him, and sang with him the songs of the troubadours; Francis wore, 
now and then, a parti-colored minstrel’s suit,” He was a good-lookirvg boy, 
with black eyes and hair and kindly face, and a ntelodious voice, His early 
biographers protest that he had no relations with the other sex, and, indeed, 
knew only two women by sight; but this surely does Francis some in¬ 
justice, Possibly, in those formative years, he heard from his father about the 
Albigcnsian and \\'aldensian heretics of southern France, and their new-old 
gospel of evangelical poverty. 

In 13 o; he fought in the Assisian army against Perugia, was made prisoner, 
and spent a year in meditative captivity. In iJo+ he joined as a volunteer the 
army of Pope Innocent 111. At Spolcto, lying in bed with a fever, he thought 
he heard a voice asking him; “Why do you desert the Lord for the servant, 
the Prince for his vassal?” “Lord,” he asked, “what do you wish me to do? 
The voice answ-ered, "Go back to your home; there it shall be told you what 
you are to do,” He left the army and remmed to .Assisi. Now he showed 
ever less interest in his father’s business, ever more in religion. Ncar^.\ssia 
was a poor chapel of St. Damian. Praying there in February, 1207 , Francis 
thought he heard Christ speak to him from the altar, accepting his life and 
soul as an oblation. From that moment he felt himself dedicated to a new 
life. He gave the chapel pnest all the money he had with him, and w ent home. 
One day he met a leper, and turned away in revulsion. Rebuking Himself for 
unfaithfulness to Christ, he went back, emptied his purse into the leper s 
h.md. and kissed the liand; this act, he tells us, marked an cm in his spiritual 
life.” Thereafter he frequently visited the dwellings of the lepers, and 
brought them alms. 

Shortly after this experience he spent several days in or near the chapel, 
apparently eating little; when he appeared again in Assisi he tatis so thin, 
haggard, and pale, and his clothes so tattered, his mind so bew ildcred, that 
the urchins In the public square cried out, Faizo! madman! A 

madman!” fhere his father found him, called him a half-wit, dr>iggcd him 
home, and locked him in a closet. Freed by his mother, Francis hurried back 
to the chapel. The angry father overtook him, upbraided him for making his 
family a public jest, reproached him for making so little return on the money 
spent in his rearing, and bade him leave the town. Francis had sold his per¬ 
sonal belongings to support the chapel; he handed the proceeds to his father, 
who accepted them; but he would not recognize the authority of hb father 
to command one who now belonged to Christ. Summoned before the tri¬ 
bunal of the bishop in the Piazza Santa Maria Maggiorc, he presented himself 
humbly, while a crowd looked on in a scene made memorable by Giotto s 
brush. Hie bishop took him at his word, and bade him give up all his prop- 
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em-. Francis reared to a room in the epUcfjp) palace, and soon reappeared 
snrk naked; he laid his bundled clothing and a few remaining coins before 
the bishop, and said: “L nril this time J hat e called Pietro Ik'rnadonc mv 
father, bur now I desire to sen e God, That is why I return to him this 
money . as well as my clothing, and all that 1 have had from him; for 
henceforth I desire to say nothing else than 'Gur Father, W ho art in 
heaven.’” Bernadonc carried off the clothing, while the bishop covered 
ihc shivcnng Francis with his mantle. Francis returned to St. Damian’s, made 
him^lf a hermits robe, begged his food from door to door, and with his 
hands began to rehiiild the crumbling diapel. Several of the townspeople 
came to aid him. and tliey sang together as they worked. 

In February, 1209, as he was hearing Mik, he was struck bv the words 
which the priest read from the instructions of Jesus to the apostles: 

And IS ye go preach, saying, -Tlic kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

Heal the sick, cleanse rhe lepers, raise the dead, ca,sr out devils. Frectv 
>x have received, freely give. Provide neither gold nor silver nor brai 
m \ our purses, nor scrip for your juumev, neither tu'o coats, neither 

shoes, nor a staff. (.Mart. X, 7-10.) . m.ii»cr 

It seemed to Francis that Christ Himself was speaking, and directly to him 
^ e resoived to obey those words literally-to preach the kingdom of heaven, 
and p^ nothing. He would go back across the 1200 yeL that had ob* 
scured the figure of Christ, and n-ouJd rebuild his life on that divine c.«m- 

St), that spring braving all ridicule, he stood in the squares of Wsi and 
nearby towns and preached the gospel of povert^ and Christ, ReVo^d bv 
the unscrupulous jiursuit of wealth that marked the age, and shocked bv the 

C' il and a niree, bade his folkweni despise it as dung.*' and called unon men 
and wninen ,0 ^1 all that they had. and give to the ptutr. Small 

f^Tb ariT •‘,'1"°"'^" hut most men passed him by as a 

tvlthnii. ■ ptotested, ■ Your way of Hving 

defend k Sonic hearr property e should need -Anm to 

actend It. bonic hearts were moved; twelve men offered to follow his 

doctrine and his way; he w elcomed them, ami give them the above-nuored 
words of Christ as their commission and their rule. They made rhenVivts 
bnpm robes, and bmk themsel ve,s cabins of branches and boughs dX thev 

^nnilcss. to pfc.ich. Sometimes they would be absent for several days and 
_ teep in haylof^ or eper hospitals, or under the p.>rch of a church '\Vhen 

They greeted one another, and all whom they met on the road, with the 
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ancient Oriental s^iluration: “The Lord give thee peace. They were not yet 
named Franciscan!:. They called themselves Fratres Jiihtores, Friars .Minor, 
or Alinontes; friars as meaning brothers rather than priesrs, minor as being 
the least of Christ's seri'ants, and never wielding, but alvvaj^ under, superior 
authority'; they were to hold themselves subordinate to even the lowliest 
priest, anti to kiss the hand of any priest they met. \cty few of them, in this 
first generation of the order, were ordained; Francis himself was never more 
than deactin. In their own little community they served one another, and did 
manual work; and no idler W3.s long tolerated in the group. Intellectual study 
was discouraged; franc'issaw no advantage iu secular knowledge except for 
the accumulation of wealth or rhe pursuit of power; “my brethren w-ho are 
led bv desire of learning will find their hands empty in the day of rnbula^ 
Don/" He scorned historians, who perfomi no great deed thcniselres. but 
receive honors for recording the great deeds of others-** .Anticipating 
Goethe’s dictum that knowledge that docs not lead to action is vain and 
poisonous, Francis said, Tantttm huhet de icieiitia, qi,anttr»i 

man has only so much knowledge as he puts to work.” No fnar was 
to own a book, not even a psalter. In preaching they were to use songas well 
as speech; they might even, said Francis, iiiiiiare the ji^wg/enrr, and become 

ioculatorts Dei, glccnien of God,*” , , , . ■ i 

Sometimes the friars were derided, beaten, or robbed of almost their last 
garment. Francis bade them offer no resistance. In many casta the miscre¬ 
ants, asronished at what seemed a sujxrrliuman indifference to pndc and prop- 
eru', begged forgiveness and restored their thefts.*' W c do nor knovv if the 
folioNvine specimen nf .he Ultic riov:crs of St. Frttoch b history or legend, 
bn. i. pr^rays .he ecsmdc piety the. mos through ell .hi. ssre heir of the 

saint: 

One winter’s dav as Francis was going from Pc^igi^ suffering 
sorclv from the biwr cold, he said; "Friar Leo although the Fr^ 
Minor give good examples of holiness and edification, nev’erthcles 
write a^d nme down diligently that perfect joy is not to be found 
therein. ' And Francis went his wav a little farther, and said; O Friar 
Leo, even though the Friars .Minor gave sight tn the blind, n^de the 
crtHikcd straight, cast out devils, made the deaf to hear and the lame 
to vv alk... and raised to life those who had lain four days in the grave 
-write: perfect joy is never found there." And he journeyed on a 
little while, and cried aloud; “O Friar Leo. if the Fnar .Minor knew a 
tongues and sciences and all the Scriptures, su that he could forcteU 
and reveal not onlv future things but even the secrets of the c^i- 
science and the soul-write: perfect jov » ^^'bere. .. .J^et d little 
farther he went, and cried again aloud: Friar t,co, although th 

Friar .Minor were skilled to preach so well that he should eon vert all 
infidels to Christ-writc: not there is perfect joy. And when this 
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fashion of talk had continued for two miles, Frur Leo asked; . - * 
“Father, prithee in God’s name tell me where is perfect joy to l»c 
found: “ And trancis answered him: “Wlicn wx are come to St, Mary 
of the An|;ebi” [then the Franciscan chapel in Assist], “wet through 
with rain, fn«ten with cold, foul with mire, and toimentcd with 
hunger, and when we knock at the door, and the doorkeeper comes in 
a mge and says, “Who are you?* and wx say, ‘W^e are two of v*(wtr 
friars,* and he am wets, ‘You lie, you arc rather two knaves who go 
about deceiving the world and stealing the alms of the poor. Begone!' 
and he opens not to us, and makes us stay outside hungry and cold all 
night in the rain and snow*; then, if we endure patiently such crueltv 
,.. without complaint or mourning, and believe humbly and charita¬ 
bly that it is God who made die doorkeeper rail against us—O Friar 
^o, write: there is perfect joyt And if we persevere in our knock¬ 
ing; and he issues forth, and angrily drives us away, abusing us and 
smiting us on the check, saying, ‘Go hence, you vile cliicvcsr—if this 
we suffer pdently with love and gladness, write, O Friar Leo: this is 
perfect joy! And if. constrained by hunger and by cold, wc knock 
once more and pray with many tears that he open'to us for the love 
of God, and he ,,. issues forth with a big knotted stick and seizes os 
by our cowls and flings us on the ground, and rolls us in the snow, 
bruising every hone in our bodies w ith that heavy club; if we think¬ 
ing on the agony of the blessed Christ, endure all these tlunm pa¬ 
tiently and joyously for Jove of Him^writc, O Friar Leo, that here 
and m this is found perfect joy.” 


The remembrance of his early life of indulgence gave him a haunring sense 
of sin; and if we may believe the IJnle Flov^er, he sometimes wondered 
whether God would ever forgive him. A touching storj' tells how. in the 
early days of the order, when they could find no breviary from which to 
read the divmc office Francis extemporized a litany of contrition, and bade 
Brother Leo repeat after him words accusing Francis of sin. Leo at each sen¬ 
tence tried to repeat the accusation, but found liinKelf saying, instead, ‘The 
mercy of God^ infimre. « On another occasion, just convalescing from 
quanan fever, Fmncis bad himself dragged naked before the people in the 
market place of Assisi, and commanded a friar to throw a full dish of ashes 

|nK.hBf,ce,^c„,h,cm«d hci^id: “Yen. bclfevc m, to be a holy mun. bu, 

° ^ '>>“ "y infinity earen toear and 

broth n.a^wuh mm. " Tht people were alt the more eonvin.*d of hla 
smenty. They told how a young friar had axn Chrbar and the Viroin eon- 
ve«mg uaih him; t^y attnbured many miiaelcs to hhn, and brou|ht their 

nok and pos«n«:d to hm. to be healed. Hfe charity became a legend He 

conld not tor to tee othem poorer than hknaelf. he to often gaee to the paaa- 
mg p^ the ptmeoK from hw hack that his disciples fonnd it hsrd to keep 
Inm clothed. Once, says the probably Icgendaiy dfce, t,f fcrfcctim “ ^ 
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\n'hcit he was returning from Siena he earne aemss a poor man on the 
wav, and slid to a fellou- monk; “We ought to rttum this niantlc to 
its owner, l-'or we received it only as a loan anti] we should come upon 
oixc poorer chan ourselves^». . It u'ould be counted to us a theft if 
w'c should not give it to him who is more needy.” 

His love overflowed from nteii to anintals. to plants, even to inanimate 
things. The Mirror of Perfection, unverified, ascribes to him a kind or re¬ 
hearsal for his later Canticle of the Sun; 

In the morning, when the sun rises, evciy man ought to praise Clod, 

who created it for our use-^^Ticn it becomes ni^t, every man 

ought to give praise on account of Brother Fire, by which our eyes are 
then enlightened; for we be all. as k were, blind; and the Lord by 
these cw'Oj uur brothers, doth enlighten our eyes» 

He so admired fire chat he hesitated to extinguish a candle; the foe might ^ 
ject CO being put out. He felt a sensitive kinship with every living thing. He 
wished to “supplicate the Emperor” (Frederick II, a great hunter of birds) 
“to tell him, for the love of God and me, to make a special law chat no niao 
should take or kill our sisters the larks, nor do them any harm; likewiK that 
all the podestas or mavors of the towms. and the lords of castles and tuflages, 
should require men every year on Christmas Day to threw gram outside the 
ciries and castles, that our sisters the larks, and other birds, may have some¬ 
thing to eat.”Meeting a youth who had snared some turtle doves and wm 
taking them to market, Francis persuaded the boy to give them to h^; the 
saints built nests for them, “that ye may be fruitful and 1 

obeyed abundantly, and lived near the monastery m happy f^icn^hip with 
the monks, occasionally snatching food from the table at which there were 
caring" A score of legends embroidered this theme. One told how Francis 
prearfied to “my little sisters the birds” on the road between Cannora and 
Bevagna; and “those that were on the trees flew doum to hear him, and stood 
still the while St. Francis made an end of his sermon. ’ 

My little sisters the birds, much are ye beholden to God your Cre¬ 
ator, and aUva>, and in every price ye ought tn praise Him for that 
He hath given you a double and triple vesture. He hath given you 
freedom to go into anv price..., Moreover ye sow not, neither do ye 
reap, and God feedeth you and giveth you the rivers and the foun¬ 
tains for your drink; He giveth you the mounmnsand the valiep for 
your refuge, and the tall trees wherein to build your nests; and for as 
much as v-e can neither spin nor sew, God clotheth you and your 
children., Therefore beware, little sisteis mine, of the sm of ingrati- 
rude, blit ever strive to praise God.** 

We are a^ured by Friars James and Massco that the birds bowed in reverence 
to Francis, and would not depart until he had blessed them. The FiorettJ or 
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Little Floucrs from M'hich this story comes Lire an Iraliao amplification of a 
Latjn BeJti Fraiicisci (i jij); they belong less to factual historv' than 
to literature; but tberc they rank among the most engagiiig compositions of 
the Age of Faith. 

1 laving been advised that he needed papal pemiissioii ro csiaMisli a reli¬ 
gious order, Francis and his tt^ clve disciples went to Rome in 11 lo and laid 
their request and their rule before Innocent Ill. The great Ropegcnrly coun¬ 
seled them ro defer formaJ organization of a new order until time should test 
the practicabilitj- of the rule. “My dear children ” he said, ‘\our life ap¬ 
pears to me too severe ! see indeed that your fervor is great... but 1 ought to 
consider those who will come after you, lest vour mode of life be beyond 
their strength.” - Francis persisted, and the Pope finally vidded^incamnte 
strength to incarnate faith. The friars took the tonsuR-, subiiiittcd rhemsclvcs 
to the hierarchy and received from the Benedictines of Mr. Subasio, near 
Assist, the chapel of St. Alary of the Angels, so small-s<jme ten feet Itme;- 
that It came to be called PorriuncuIa-“iitrlc portion," The friars built rhcL 
selves hti^arounJ the chapel, and these huts formed the first monaster,^ of 
the k irsr Order of St. Francis, 

Now not only did nc>v members join the order, but. to the joy of the saint 
a wealthy girl of eighteen. Clara dei ScifTi. asked his pennksion to form a 
Second Order of St, Frands, for yomen (rjia). LiSvlng her home, she 
vowed herself to pove^^, chastity, and obedience, and became the abbess of 
a Franci^an convent builr around the chapel of Sr. Damian. In r. , a Third 

nor bound to the full Franciscan rule, wished ro obey that rule as far lls pos- 

whb orLrs 

The ever more niimerous Franci.scan.s now (mi) brouehr their vosoel to 
the towns of Umbria and later ro the other provinces of Italy. They uttered 
no heresy, but preached little theology; nor did they ask of Lir hcaRrs 
cha.stit>, poverty and .i^dicnce to which they rhemscives were vowed 
hear and honor God they said, “praise and bless Him.... Repent for 

you know' that we shall soon die-Abstain from evil, persevere in the 

gCMl. l™ly h,d tord act, w«ds before, bu. «] Jon. fron, „f Jh 
.lent ancej^-. Crowds cen,c to their ptceehiog, end one Crabthremi™ 
learning of Francis approach, went out ew v/a^e to srect him w irT, fl ' ’ 

banners, and song.'"" At Siena he found the cic\' in dvil war hk 

Ncverthclciis, encouraircd bv his iralian j i . . 

Islaim Francis rcsohxd to"go to'Syria and convert the MoslcIirevLS'suf 

teo. lo . e,. he so,led ftoo, on Itslian )v,tt. but e srom. eest hislhip oponTlIc' 
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D:iliiTari 3 n coasr, and he w-as forced to return to Italy; legend, however, tells 
h<m' "St, Francis converted the so!dan of Babylon.’’ In rhe same year, says 
a sror^- proltably alw» iiiyrhical, he went to Spain to convert the but 

on arnval he fell s«J ill that his disciples had to bring him back to Assisi. An¬ 
other qucsTlonablc narrative rakes him to Egypt; he passed unbanned, we arc 
told, into the Moslem anny that was resisting the Crusaders at Damietta; he 
offered ttt go thrtmgh fire if the sulran would promise ro lead hU troops into 
the Qtristian faith in case Francis entergcd unscathed; the sultan refused, but 
had the saint escorted safdv to the Christian camp. Horrified by the fury 
wkh which the soldiers of Christ massacred the .Moslem popularion at the 
capture of Damietta,^ Francis returned to Italy a sick and saddened man. To 
his chilling malaria, it Is said, he added in Egypt an eye infection that would 

in later years almost destroy his sight. ,, , r 

During these long absences of the saint his followers multiplied faster than 
was gmuT for his rule, t iis fame brought recruits w ho took the vow-s without 
due reflection; some came to regret their baste; and many complamed that 
the rule was too severe. Francis made reluctant concessions. Doubtlesi, too. 
the expansion of the order, which had divided itself into several houses scat¬ 
tered throiH'h Umbria, made such demands upon him for administrative skill 
and tact as his mvstic absorption could hardly meet. Once, we arc told, xchen 
one monk spike evil of another, Francis commanded him ro cat a lump of 
ass's dung so thar his tongue should not relish evil any more; the monk 
obeyed, hut Ids fellows were more shocked by the punishmenc than by the 
offense."' In (210 Francis resigned his leadership, bade his followers elect an¬ 
other minister-general, and thereafter counted himself a simple riionk. A 
year later, however, disturbed by further relaxations of the original (1 :io) 
rule, he dretv up a new rule-his famoiw "Testament"-aiming to restore full 
observ^ance of the vow of poverty, and forbidding the monks to move from 
their huts at the Portiunaila to the more salubrious quarter built for them 
by the townspeople. He submitted this rule to Hononus 111 , who nirncd it 
oVer to a committee of prelates for revision; when It came from their hands 
it made a dozen obeisances to Francis, and as many relaxations of the rule, 

Thepredicrionsof Innocent it! bad been %'crificd- _ 

Reluctantly but humbly obedient. FrancLs now gave lum^If to a life of 
mostly solitan- contemplation, asceticism, and prayer, I hc mtc^i^' of his 
devorion and Ins imagination occasionally brought htm \ o^ nst, or 
Ma^v^ or the apostles. In ,224* with three disciples, he eft Assjsi, and rode 
across hill and plain to a hermitage on ^It. Verna, near Lhiusi. He 
himself in a lonely hut beyond a deep ravine, allowed none but Brother Leo 
to visit him, and bade him come onK' m ice a day, and not to come if he re¬ 
ceived no answer t« his call of approach. On September tf i = 24 > rbf 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross.aftcr a long fast and a night spent in vigil 
and prayer, Francis thought he saw a seraph coming dow n from the sky. 
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bearing an image of the cracilicfl Christ. When the vision faded he felt 
strange pains, and discrovered fleshy excrescences on the palms and backs of 
bis hands, on the soles and tops of his feet, and on his body, resembling in 
place and color the wounds—rttgMMtJ—prcsiniiably made by the nails that 
were believed to have bound the extremities of Jesus to the cross, and by the 
lance that had pierced His side.* 

Francis renirned to the hermitage, and to Assisi. A year after the appear¬ 
ance of the stigmata he began to lose his sight. On a visit to St. Clara’s nun¬ 
nery he was struck completely blind. Clara nursed him back to sight, and 
kept him at Sr. E)aiman’s for a month. There one day in 1124, perhaps in the 
joy of convalescence, he composed, in Italian poedc prose, his “Gmricic of 
the Sun": « 


Alost High. Omnipotent, Good Lord. 

Thine be the praise, die glory, the honor, and all bcncdictionj 
to Thee atone, .Most High, they are due, 
and no man is worthy to mention Thee. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, wdth all Thy creatures, 
above all Brother Sun, 

who gives the day and lightens ns therewith. 

And he is beautiful and radiant w ith great splendor^ 
of Thee, Mosi High, he bean similitude. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Sister Aloon and the stars; 
ui the heaven hast Thou formed them, clear and precious 
and comely. 

Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Brother Wind, 

. and of the air, and the cloud, and of fair and of all weather, 
by the which Thou givest to Thy creatures sustenance. 

Be Thou praised, ray Lord, of Sister Water, 
which is much useful and humble and precious and pure. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of Brother Fire, 
by which Thou hast lightened the night, 
and he is beautiful and joyfiil and robust and strong. 


Be Thou praised, my Lord, of our Sister Aiothet Earth 
which sustains and hath us in rule, * 

and produces divers fruits w-lth coiored flowers and herbs. 


* Jt has been suggested that these swctlinei crald have been d.,- , 

which, m the absence of modem treatmeDc. hu *** maligiiiint mahma, 

of blood m the skiii.« has been hnown to produce purple hcmorrimgo 
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Be TKou prabeti, my Lord, <i£ those who pardon for Thy love 
and endure sickness and tribulations. 

Blessed are they who w'ill endure it in peace, 
for by Thee, Most High, they shall be crowned. 

In 1115 some physicians at Ricti, having to no good effect anointed his eyes 
with '‘the urine of a virgin boy " resorted to drawing a rod of white-hot iron 
across his forehead. Francis, w^e are told, appealed to “Brother Fire: you arc 
beautiful above all creatures- be favorable to me in this hour; you know how 
much I have always loved you"; he said later that he had felt no pain. He 
recovered enough sight to see forth on another preaching tour. He Sfwn 
broke down under the hardships of travel; malaria and dropsy crippled him, 
and he was taken back lo A^L 

Despite his proccscations he was put to bed m the episcopal palace. lie 
asked the doctor to tell him the truth, and was told that he could barely 
vive the autumn. He astonished everyone by beginning to sing. Then, it is 
said, he added a stanza to his Canticle of the Sun: 

Be praised, Lord, for our Sister Bodily Death, from whom 
no man can escape. 

Alas for them who die in mortal sin; 

Blessed arc they who arc found in Thy holy will, 
for the second death will not work them harm,'*® 

It is said that in these last days he repented of his asceticism, as having of¬ 
fended his brother the body.” "* When the bishop was called away Francis 
persuaded the monks to remove him to Portiuncula. There he dictated his 
will, at once modest and commanding: he bade his foil owners be content wit 
“poor and abandoned churches," and not to accept habitations out of har¬ 
mony with their vows of poverty; to surrender to the ^'shop any heretic or 

recreant monk in the order; and never to change the rule. ^ ^ 

He died October 3, i ii(S, in the forty-fifth year of his age, singing a psalm. 
Two years later the Church named him a saint. Two other leaders dominated 
that dynamic age: Innocent 111 and Frederick 11 . Innocent raised the Church 
to its neatest height, from tvhich in a century it fell. Frederick raised the 
Empire to its greatest height, from which in a decade it fell, Franck cwiggcr- 
ated the virtues of poverty and ignorance, but he reinvigorated Christianity 
bv bringing back into k the spirit of Christ. Todajr only sc o ^ j ow o 
tiie Pope and the Emperor, but the simple saint reaches into the hearts ot 

millions of men. 

The order that he had founded numbered at his death some 5000 member^ 
and had spread into Hungary, Germany, England, France, and Sjmn. t 
proved the bulwark of the Church in winning northern Italy from heresy 
back to Catholicism. Its gospel of po\^rty and illiteracy could be accepted 
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by only a small minority; r.urope insisted on tra^'crsing the exciting parabola 
of wealth, science, philosophy, and doubt. Meanwhile even the ni<Klilied rule 
that Francis had so unwillingly accepted was further relaxed (iiju); men 
could not be expected to stay long, and in needed number, on die heights of 
the almost delirious ascciicism that had shortened Francis’ life, irh a milder 
rule the Friars -Minor grew by taSo to 100,000 monks in Kooo monasteries. 
They became great preachers, and by rheir example led the secular clergy to 
pkc up the custom of preaching, heretofore confined to bishops. They pro^ 
duced saints like Sr. Bernardino of Siena and St. .Anthony of Padua, scien¬ 
tists like Roger Bacon, philosophers like Duns Seotus, teachers like .Alexan¬ 
der of Males. Some became agents of the Inquisition; some rose to be bishops, 
archbishops, ^pws; many undertook dangerous missionaiy’ enterprises in 
distant and alien lands. Gifts poured in from the pious; some leaders, like 
Brother Elias, learned to like luxury; and chough Francis had forbidden rich 
churches. F.lias raised to Ills memriry the imposing basilica that still croims 
the hill of Assisi. The paintings of Ciinabuc and Giotto there were the first 
products of an immense and enduring influence of St. Francis, his history and 
his legend, on Italian art, 

Many iM inorites protested against the relaxation of Francis’ rule. .As “Spir¬ 
ituals” or “Zealots'’ they lived in hermitages or small convents in the Apen¬ 
nines, while the great majoriry of Franciscans preferred spacious monas¬ 
teries. The Spirituals argued that Christ and His apostles had p.isscs5ed no 
property; St. Bonaventura agreed; Pope Nicholas III approved the propttsi- 
lion in 12791 Pope John \XI[ pronounced it false in 1^23; and thereafter 
those Spirituals nbo persisted in preaching it were suppressed as heretics, 
A Century after the death of Francis his most loyal followers were bunted at 
the stake by the Inquisition. 


JV, ST, DOMIXIC 

It is unjust to Dominic that his name should suggest the Inquisidon. He was 
not Its founder, nor was he responsible for its ternirs; his oum activity 
was to convert by example and preaching. He u as of sterner stuff than 
trancH, but revered him as the sainrlicr saint; and Francis loved him In re¬ 
turn, F.ssentially their work was the same: each organised 3 great order of 
men devoted not to self-sal ration in solitude but to mUsionarx^ work among 
Cfiristians and infidels. F.ach ttKik from the heretics their inost persuasive 

r^vXliirChllS'"" preaching. Together they 

Domingo dc Guzman wa.s bom at aiarucga in Castile (,,70). Brought 
up by an uncle priest, he was one of thousands who in those days took Chris¬ 
tianity to heart. M hen famine struck Paleucbi he is said to have sold all his 
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goods, even his precious books, to feed the poor. lie became an Augustin Ian 
canon rejpjlar in the cathedral of Osiiia, and in 1101 accompanied his bLshop 
on a mission to TtmJouse, then a center of rlie Albigeiisian heresy. Their 
verv host was an Allfigensian; it may be a legend that Dominic converted 
him overnight. Inspired by the advice of the bishop and the example of some 
here tics, Dominic adopted the life of voluntary' poverty, went about bare¬ 
foot, and strove peaceably to bring the people back to the Church. At Mont¬ 
pellier he met three papal legates—Arnold, Raoul, and Peter of Castclnau. He 
\i'as shocked by their rich dress and luxury, and attributed to this their con¬ 
fessed failure to make headway against the heretics. He rebuked them with 
the boldness of a Hebrew prophet: “It is not b)' the display of power and 
pomp, nor by cavalcades of retainers and richly houseled palfreys, nor by 
gorgeous apparel, that the heretics win proselytes; it is by zealous preaching, 
by apostolic humility', by austerity, by holiness. ^ The shamed legates, we 
are told, dismissed their equipage and shed their shoes. 

For ten years (1105-16) Dominic remained in Languedoc, preaching 
zealously. The only mention of him in connection with physical persecution 
tells ho\v, at a burning of heretics, he saved one from the flames.*' Some of 
his order proudly called l^m, after his death. Fersecut&r hjereticomm-not 
necessarily the persecutor but the pursuer of heretics, hie gathered about him 
3 group of fellow preachers, and their clfcctiveness uas such that Pope 
Honorius 111 (j 116) recognized the Friais Preachers as a new order, and ap¬ 
proved the rule drawn up for it by Dominic. .Making his headquarters at 
Rome. Dominic garhered recruits, taught them, inspired them widt hLs al¬ 
most fanatical zeal, and sent them out through Europe as far east as Kiev, and 
into foreign lands, to convert Christendom and heathendom to Christian in’. 
At the first general chapter of the l>oniinlcans at Bologna in re 20, Dominic 
persuaded Wm followers to atlopt by unanimous vote the rule of absolute 

poverty. iTicre, a year later, be died. 

Like the Franciscans, the Dominicans spread everywhere as wandering, 
mendicant friars. Matthew Paris describes them in ihe England of 1140. 

V^erv sparing in food and raiment, possessing neither gold nor silver 
nor anVthing of their own, thev went through cities, towns, and vil¬ 
lages. preaching the Gospel... living together by tens or sevens.. . 
thinking not nf the morrow, nor keeping anything for the nc.vt mom- 
:nij. . .. Whatsoever was left over from their tahlc of the alms given 
them, this they gave forthwith to the p*ior. They went shod only with 
the Gospel, thev slept in their clothes tin mats, and laid stones or 
pillows under their 

They cook an active, and not always a gentle, part in the work of the Inquisi¬ 
tion! They were employed by the popes in high posts and diplomatic mis¬ 
sions. They entered the universities and produced the two giants of Scholis- 
ric philosophy, Albemis Magnus and Tliomas Aquinas^ It was they who 
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SAvcd the Charch from Aristotle by transforming him into 3 Christian. To¬ 
gether with the Franciscans^ the Camielites, and the Austin Friars they revo¬ 
lutionized the monastic life by mingling with the cotnnion people in daily 
ministrations, and raised monasticism in the thirteenth century to a power 
and beaurv which it had never attained before. 


A large perspective of monastic history docs nor bear out the exaggera¬ 
tions of moralists nor the caricatures of satirists. Many cases of monastic 
misconduct can be cited} they draw attention precisely because they ar^ex¬ 
ceptional} and which of us is so saintly that he may demand an untarnished 
record from any class of men? The monks who remained faithful to their 
vows~who lived in obscure povetty', chastity, and piety—eluded both gossip 
and history; virtue makes no news, and bores both readers and historians. 
hear of *^sumptuous edifices” possessed by Franciscan monks as early as 1249, 
and in 1271 Roger Bacon, whose hyperboles often forfeited him a hearing, 
informed the pope thar ''the new orders are now horribly fallen from their 
original dignity.” Bur this is hardly the picture that w'c get from Fra 
Salimbcne's candid and intimate Cifro7j/c/^ (1288?). Here a Franciscan monk 
takes us behind the scenes and into the daily career of his tirder. There are 
peccadilloes here and there, and some quarrels and jealousy; but over all that 
arduously inhibited life hovers an atmosphere of modesty, simplicity, brorh- 
erliness, and peacc.'^® If, occasionally, a woman enters this story, she merely 
brings a touch of grace and tenderness into narrow and lonely lives. Hear a 
sample of Fra Salimbene's guileless chatter: 

There ivas a cemirt youth in the convent of Bologna who was called 
Brother Guido. He was wont to snore so mightily in his sleep that no 
man could rest in the same house with him, wherefore he was set to 
sleep in a shed among the wood and straw; yet even so the bretliren 
could not escape him, for the sound of that accursed rumbling echoed 
throughout the whole convent. SualJ the priests and discreetbrediren 
gathered logerhcr.. .and it was decreed by a formal sentence that he 
should be sent back to his mother, W'ho had deceived the order, since 
she knew all this of her son before he was received among us. Yet was 
he not sent back forthwith, which was the Lord’s domg, ... For 
Brother Nicholas, considering within himself tliat the boy was to be 
cast out through a defect of nature, and without guilt of his own, 
called the lad daily almut the hour of dawn to come and serve him at 
jMass; and at die end of the Mass the boy would kneel at hb bidding 
behind the altar, hoping to receive some grace of him. Then would 
Brother Nicholas touch the boy’s face and nose with his hands, desir¬ 
ing, by Gad’s gifts, to bestow on him the boon of healdi. In brief 
the boy was suddeniy and w holly healed, without further disciinifor^ 
to the brethren. Tlicnccforth he slept in peace and quiet, like any 
dormouseJ^ ^ 
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V. THE NUNS 

As early as the time of St. Paul it had been the custom, in ^ristiaii com¬ 
munities, for widows and other lonely or devout women to give some oi all 
of their days and their property to charitable work. In the fourth centuiy 
some women, emulating monks, left the world and lived the life of religious 
in solitude or in communities, under vows of poverty, chxstity, and obedi¬ 
ence, About 550 Sc. Benedict’s twin sister Scholastica established a nunnery 
near Monte Cassino under his guidance and rule. From that time Benedictine 
convents spread through Furopc, and Benedictine nuns became almost as 
numerous as Benedictine monks. The Cistercian Order opened its first con¬ 
vent in 1115, its most famous one, Port Royal, in 1204; by 1300 there were 
700 Cistercian nunneries in Europe,^^ In these older orders most of the nuns 
came from the upper classes,’’ and nunneries were too often the repository 
of women for whom their male relations had no room or taste. In 458 the 
Emperor Majorian had to forbid parents to rid themselves of supernunicrary 
daughters by compelling them to enter a convent.” Entry into Bcnedicnnc 
nunneries usually required a dowry, though the Church prohibited any but 
voluntary offerings.’’ Hence a prioress, like Chaucer's, could be a woman of 
proud breeding and large responsibiliries, administering a spcious domain as 
the source of her convent's revenues. In those days a nun was usually called 

not Sister but Madame. .... 

St. Francis revolutloniitcd conventual as well as monastic msntunons. 
When Santa Clara came to him in 11 r 2, and expressed her wish to found for 
women such an order as he had founded for men, he overlooked canonical 
regulations and, thougli himself only a deacon, received her vows, a^pted 
her into the Franciscan Order, and commissioned her to organize the Poor 
Dares. Innocent III, with his usual ability to forgive infractions of the lener 
by the spirit, confirmed the commission (12 i<S), Santa Clara gathered about 
her some pious women who lived in communal poverty, wove and spun, 
nursed the sick, and distributed charity. Legends formed around her almost 
as fondly as around Francis himself. Once, we arc told, a pope 

went to her convent to hear her discourse of divine and celestial thin^. 

Santa Clara had the table laid, and set loaves of bread ihereon that 
the Holy Father might bless ilicm..,, Santa Oara knelt down^ith 
great reverence, and besought him to he picxwi 10 bU^ the bcMd.... 

^e Huly Father answered: “Sister Clare, most faithful one, I d«irc 
that thou shouldst bless this bread, and make over it *e sign of the 
miyst holy cross of Christ, to which thou Iwst completely dcv-oted 
thyself.” ,\nd Santa Clara said: “.Most Holy Father, for^vc huj I 
should merit great reproof if, in tiic presence of the Vicar of Ch^. 

I, w'ho am a poor, vile woman, should presume to give such bcnctuc- 
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tuin,” And the Ptipe answ ered: “To the end that tliis be not iniputcd 
to thy presuiilptiori but to the incrit of obedience, [ command thee, by 
hoi)' obedience, that thou . . . bl«5 this bread in the name of God *' 

And then Santa Clara, even as a true daughter of obedience, devoudv 
blesed the bread with the sign of the niosc holv ertris. ^lan-duus to 
tel II forth with on all those loaves the sign of the cross appeared fig¬ 
ured nKJSt bcautifullv. And the Holy Father^ when he saw^ this mira- 

f' ^ 

clc, parmok of the bread and departed, thanking God and leaving his 
blessing with Santa Clata.^^ 

She died in 11J3, and \vas eftnnniKcd stmn afterward, Franciscan monks in 
divers localities organized similar groups of Oarhsi, or Poor Clares, The 
otlier mendicant orders—Dominicans, Augustinians, Carmelites—also estab¬ 
lished a “second order" of nuns; and by 1300 Europe had as many nuns as 
monks. In Germany the nunneries tended to be havens of intense TTiyscidsm; 
in France and England they were often the refuge of noble ladies "con¬ 
verted’’ from the world, or deserted, disapj.sointcd, or bereaved. The Ancreti 
liiti'/e—i.c„ tlie Rule of the Anchorites—reveab the mood expected of Eng¬ 
lish nuns in the thirteenth century. It may have been urirten by Bishop 
Poore probably for a convent at Tarrant in Dorsetshire, It is darkened with 
niucli talk of sin and hell, and sonic blasphemous abuse of the female body; 
but a tone of fine sincerity redeems it, and it is among the oldest and noblest 
specimens of Englbh prose,’'^* 

It would be a simple matter to gather, from ten centuries, some fascinarintr 
instances of conventual immoralit)'. A number of nuns had been cloistered 
against their wills,’'’ and found it uncomfortable to be saints. Archbishop 
*I h cod ore of Canterbury and Bishop Egbert of \ ork deemed it neccisary to 
forbid the seduetitm of nuns by abbots, priests, and bishops/'’ Bishop Ivo of 
Qiartrcs fio 35 “i *^5) reported rliat the nuns of St, lara's Convent were 
praciicing prostitutjon; Abelard (1,^1) ^ similar picture of some 

French consents of hb time; Pope Innocent 111 described the convent of St. 
Agatha as a brothel that infected the whole surrounding country with its evil 
life and repute. Bishop Rigaud of Rouen (1249) gave a generally favorable 
report of the religious groups in his diocese, bur told of one nunnery in 
which, our of thirty-three nuns and three lay sisters, eight were guilty, or 
suspected, of fornication, and “the prioress k drunk alnuwr any night." 
Boniface Mil (1300) tried to imjirovc conventual discipline by decreeing 
strict clau.str,ition, or scclu.sion from the world; but the decree cv>ijld not be 
enforc'ed,"’ At one nunnery* in the dioeese of Lincoln, when the bishop came 
to deposit this papal bull, the nuns threw it at his head, and vowed thev 
would never olwy it; such isolation had probably nor been in their vows. 
I'he prioress in Chaucer's Tahs had no business there, for the Cliurdr had 
ft^rbidden nuns tago on pilgriniagc*^^' 

If Imtory had been as careful to n<Jtc instances of obedience to conventual 
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rules as to record infractions, we should proliablv be able to counter each 
sinful lapse with a thousand examples of fidelity. In many cases the rules w ere 
inhumanly severe, and merited violation, Carthitsian and Cistercian nuns 
were required to keepriicnoe except when speech was indispensable—a com¬ 
mand sorely uncongenial to the gentle sex. Usually the nuns attended to their 
ow'n needs of cleaning, cooking, washing, sewing; they made clothing for 
monks and the po(w, linen for the altar, vesmtents for the priest; they wove 
and embroidered hangings and tajiestries, and depicted on them, with nimble 
fingers and patient souls, iialf the history of the world. They copied and 
iltuminated mamiscriptsi they received cbtldrcn to board, and taught them 
letters, hvmcne. and domestic arts; for centuries they provided the only 
higher education open to girls. Many of them sened as nurses in h^pitals. 
They rose at midnight for prayers, and again before dawn, and recited the 
canonical hours. Many days were fast days, on w hich they ate no food till 

the evening meal. ^ ^ i ? i i- 

Lct us hope that these hard rules w'cre sometimes infringed. If we look back 

upon the nineteen centuries of airistianity. with all their heroes, kings, and 
saints, we shall find it difficult to list many men who came so close to Christian 
perfection as the nuns. Their lives of quiet devotion and cheerful ministration 
have made many generations blessed. hen all the sins of history arc w eig ic^ 
in the balance, the x irtucs of these w omen w ill rip the scale against them, and 
redeem our race. 


^’ 1 . THE MYSTICS 


Many such w'omen could be saints because they felt closer to thcni 

than bands and feet. The medieval imagination w'as so stimulat^ by all the 
forces of word, picture, statue, ceremony, evn:n by the color and quantity of 
light, that suiicrscn&orv’ visions came readily, and the believing soul felt itself 
breaking through the bounds of nature to the supernatural. 1 he liuman mind 
itself, in all the mvstcr>‘ of its power, seemed a supernatural and unearthly 
thing, surely akin to-a blurred image and infinitesimal fraction of-the Mind 
behind and in the matter of the w orld; so the top of the mind miglit touch tlic 
foot of the throne of God. Jn the ambitious humility of the mysttc the hope 
burned that a s.>ul unburdened of sin and uplifted with prayer might on 
the wines of grace to the Beatific X’ision and a divine companionship. That 
vision could never be attained through sensanon, reason, science, or philos- 
npl,y. u Hcl. ,v«rc bound ,o time. th« .mny, »nd ihn earth, nnd could never 
reach to the core and piwcr and oneness of the univetse. pic problem of the 
ntvstie svas to cleanse the soul as an internal organ of ^.nlual perception, to 
u-iih away from it all stain of selSsh individuality and tllusop' multtphaty, 
to svidtn its reach and love to the uttermost inclusion, pd then to see.»Ith 
clear and disembodied sight, the cosmic, eicmal. and divine, and therchy to 
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remm, as from a long exile, to union the God froni W'hom birth had 
meant a penaJ severance. Had not Christ promised that the pure in heart 
would sec Gc)dP 

Afystics, therefore, appeared in every age, cver^' religion, and every land. 
Greek Christianity abounded in them despite the Hellenic legacy of reason. 
St. Augustine was a mystic fountain for the W'est; his Confessions constituted 
a return of the soul from created things to God; seldom had any mortal so 
long conversed with the Deity. St. Anselm the statesman, St. &mard the 
organizer, upheld the ntysrical approach against the rationalism of Roscelin 
and Abelard. When William of Champeaux was driven from Paris by the 
logic of Abelard, he founded in a suburb (j [oS) the Augustinian abbey of 
St. Victor as a school of theology; and his successors there, Hugh and Rich¬ 
ard, ignoring the perilous adventure of young philosophy, based religion not 
on argument but on the mysncal experience of the divine presence. Hugh 
(d. 114O saw supernatural sacramental symbols in every phase of creation-, 
Richard (d. 1173) rejected logic and learning, preferred the “heart” to the 
“head” i la Pascal, and described with learned logic the mystical rise of the 
soul to God. 

The passion of Italy kindled mysricism into a gospel of revolution. Joachim 
of Flora—Giovanni del Gioacchini di Fiori—a noble of C^alabria, developed a 
longing to sec Palestine. Impressed on the way by the miseiy’ of the people, 
he dismissed his retinue and continued as a humble pilgrim, Legend tells 
how he passed an entire Lent in an old well on Mt. Tabor; how, on Easter 
Sunday, a great splendor appeared to him, and filled him with such divine 
light that he understood at once all the Scriptures, all the future and the past. 
Reruming to Calabria, he became a Cistercian monk and priest, thirsted for 
au,stcrity, and retired to a hermitage. Disciples gathered, and he formed them 
into a new Order of Flora, whose rule of poverty and prayer was approved 
by Olestinc III. In 1 zoo he sent to Innocent III a scries of works which he had 
written, he said, under divine inspiration, but which, nevertheless, lie sub¬ 
mitted for papal censorship. Two years later he died. 

His writings were based on the Augustinian theory—widely accepted in 
orthodox circics-rhat a symbolic concordance existed between the events of 
the Old Testament and the history of Christendom from the birrh of Christ 
to the establish men t of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Joachim divided 
the history of man into three stages: the first, under the rule of God the 
Father, ended at the Nativity; the second, ruled by the Son, would last, ac¬ 
cording to apocalyptic calculations, 1160 years; the third, under the Holy 
Ghost, would be preceded by a time of troubles, of war and poverty and 
ecclesiastical corruption, and would be ushered in by the rise of a new 
monastic order which would cleanse the Church, and would realize a world¬ 
wide utopia of peace, justice, and happiness.” 

Thousands of Christians, including men high in the Church, accepted 
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Joachim's claim to divine inspiration, and looked hopefully to 1160 as the 
year of the Second Advent. The Spiritual Franciscans, confident that theirs 
was the new Order, took courage from Joachim’s teachings; and when they 
were outlawed by the Church they carried on their propaganda through 
writings published under his name. In 1154 an edition of Joachim s mam 
works appeared under the title of 'Ph^ EvcrliJrtiTig Gorpe/, with a com 
mencar\'^ proclaiming that a ppe tainted with simony would mark the close 
of the Second Age, and that in the Third Age the need of sacraments and 
priests would be ended by the reign of universal love. The book w-as con¬ 
demned by the Church; its presumptive author, a Franciscan monk Ghe^do 
da Borgo. w-as imprisoned for life; but its circulation secretly continued, and 
deeply affected my-stical and heretical thought in Italy and France from hr. 
Francis to Dante—who placed Joachim in paradise. 

Perhaps in excited expetation of the coming Kjngdtim, a mania of reli^ous 
penitence flared up around Perugia in Ji 59 t and swept through northern 
Itely. Thousands of penitents of every age and class marched m disorderly 
procession, dressed only iu loincloths, weeping, praying God or mer^, an^ 
Purging themselves with leather thongs. Thieves and usurers fell m. and 
restored their illegal gains; murderers, catching the contagion of repentance, 
knelt before their victims’ kin and begged to be slain; prisoners were re¬ 
leased, exiles were recalled, enniities were licalcd. The movement spread 
through Germany into Bohemia; and for a time it seemed that a new- and 
mystical faith, ignoring the Church, would inundate Europe. But m a Imle 
while the nature of man reasserted itself; new enmities dcvelope^d, sinning 
and iinirder were renewed; and the FlagclUnr craze disappeared into the 

tjsychic recesses from -which it had emerged. ^ ^ 

The mvstic flame burned less fitfully in Flanders. A pnest of Liege, Lam¬ 
bert le Bisue (i.e„ the stutterer), established in 1184 on the Mcu.se a hou» 
for women who, without raking monastic wished to live together in 

small semt-communisric groups, supporting ihemsdv« by weaving w ool and 
making lace. Similar wMirtw/r-D/ra. or houses of God were est^ished for 
men. The men called themselves Beghards. the w^omcn fcguinc^ These com¬ 
munities, like the \^^aldcnscs. condemned the Church for owming property, 
and themselves practiced a voluntary poverty, A similar s«c, t e 
of the Free Spirit, appeared about i :6i in Augsburg, and developed in the 
cities along the Rhine. Both movemenK clauned a mysncal inspiration which 
absolved them from ecclesiastical control, even from state or moral law 
State and Church combined to .suppress them; they went undcr^ound, 
emerged repeatedly under neis- names, and conmbuted to the origin and 
fen,’or of the Anabaptists and other radical seew , 

Germany became the favorite land of m>-sticisin m the \\ est, _ 

of Bingen (109^1179), ^^e “Sibyl of the Rhine, ’ lived all but of her 
eighty-two ycats as a Benedictine nun, and ended as abbess of a convent on 
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the Ru{)crTst>crg. She \^‘as an unusual mixture of adininistnitot and visjonary, 
pietist and radical, poet and scientist, physician and saint. She corresponded 
with popes and kings, always in a rone of iaspired authoritv, and in Uirin 
prose of masculine power. She published several books of I'udons (ScjV/di), 
for which she cldmeii the col la bora i ion of the Deity; the clergy were 
chagrined to hear it, for these revelations were highly critical of the w'calth 
and corruption of the Church. Said Hildcgarde. in accents of eternal hope; 

Divine justice shall have its hour,.. the iudgments of G<k 1 arc about 
to be accomplished; ihc Empire and the Papaev, sunk info impiety, 
shall crumble a^vay together. ., . But upon their ruins shall appear a 
new nation.... The heathen, the Jews, the worldly and the unbeliev¬ 
ing. shall be converted together; springtime and peace shall reign over 
a regenerated world, and the angels will return with confidence to 
dwell among men.^® 

A ccntiirv later Elizabeth of Thuringia (j 107-31) aroused Hungary' w ith 
her brief life of ;«cetie sanctity. Daughter of King Andrew, she svas married 
at rmitecn to a German prince, tvas a mother at founcen, a widow at twenty. 

fer brother-in-law despoiled her and drove her aw-ay penniless. She became 
a wandering pierist devoted to the poor; she housed leprous women and 
wiLshcd rhcir wounds. She rcn> had heavenly visions, but she gave them no 
publicity and chimed no supemarurnl [mwers. .Meeting the fiery inquisitor 
Conrad ot ,\tarburg, she was morbidly fascinated bv his merciless devotion to 
oithodo,ty^ she became his ol>cdieiu slave; he beat her for the slightest devia¬ 
tion from his concept of sanctity; she submitted humbly, inflicted additional 
austerities upon herself, and died of them at rwcnry-four.*“ Her reputation 
for saintliness was so great that at her funeral half-mad devotees cut off her 
hair, cars, and nipples as sacred felics.“‘ Another Elizabeth entered the Benc- 
dictmc nunncty of Schonau, near Bingen, at the age of tw'elvc (1141), and 

^crated irancK, m « hich she received heavenly revelations from various 

dead saints, „earlyallaiuieiencal.'TheI,i,rd-s vine hasu-khered,her Eiiard- 

.an ^el to d heti •The head „f the Chiiteh is ill. and her members arc dead. 

■ •: .^'"85 "f >he earth, the try of yimr iniquity has risen even to me,"” 
Imtard the end nf this jicrniil the mystic tide ran high in Germanv. 
Memra I flthart. htin, alloll, , tn„, ,v,.old eoine to his ripe docmine in tja'd. 
to histna) ay death m ,,,7. II,s pupils Su«,andraoIerwouUcoo.inue his 
mvsoe panthci,sm; and from that tradition of uneecicsiastical piety would 
flow' one source of the Rcfomiaiiori, ^ ■ 

fsoally the aor^ bore pitictiy wirf, ,|„ 3,^ ,y 

in bvfb T “7"“ T" ™™’'‘ ■hc nnardiic 

to GiHl.enil listened ivith gnnil humor to saindydLn. 
uanons of her human faulra. .Many clergymen, even high dignilarks, sympa- 
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thiicird whli the crkieSi reetjgivized the shortcoiuings of the Church, atid 
wished that the)' too could lay down the contatiiinaring tools and tasks of 
world politics and citfoy the security and peace of monasteries fed by the 
piety of the people and protected by the poA^'er of the Church. Perhaps it 
was such patient ecclesiastics who kept C^hristianity' steady amid the delirious 
revelations that periodically threatened the medieval mind. As we read the 
mystics of the t^t'clfth and thirteenth centuries it dawns upon us that ortho¬ 
doxy w:is often a barrier to contagious superstitions, and that in one aspect 
the Church aa-us belief-as the state aa ss force-organized from chaos into 
order to keep men sane. 


All. THE TRACIC POPE 

W'hen Ciregory X came to the papacy in 1171 the Church Avas again at the 
summit of her poAver. He Avas a Christian as well as a piipe: a man of peace 
and amity, seeking justice rather than A'ictory. hToping to regain Palestine bj 
one united cfforc, he persuaded \*enice. Genoa, and Bologna to end their 
AAnrs; he secured the election of Rudolf of Hamburg as Emperor, but soothed 
with courtesy and kindness the defeated candidates; and he reconciled Gue 
and GhibelUnein factious Florence and Siena, saying to his Ciuelf supportei^: 
“Your enemies are Ghjbellines, but they are also men. citUens. and Chris¬ 
tians.” "“He summoned the prelates of the Church to the Council of Lyons 
(1174); 1570 leading churchmen came; every great state sent a represente- 
tivc; the Greek emperor sent the heads of the Greek Church to reaffirm irs 
submhBion to the Roman See; Latin and Greek churclimcn Siing together a 
Te Deitm of joy. Bishops were invited to list the abuses that needed reform 
in the Church^thev responded with startling candor;” and legislation was 
passed to mitigate these evils. All Europe was miignificeiitly united for a 
mighty effort against the Sar-acens. But on the way back to Rome Gregory 
died ( His successors Avere too busy A\'ith Italian politics to carry out 

his plans. 

Nevertheless when Boniface VIH Avas chosen pope in 1194 the papacy Avas 
sTill the strongest government in Europe, the best ojgnnized, the best admin¬ 
istered. the richest in revenue. It was the misfortune of the Church that at this 
juncture, nearing the end of a virile and progressive centnrv', the '^ghriivt 
thr<me in Christendom should have fallen to a man whose love of the Church, 
and sincerity of purpose, were equaled by hLs imperfect morals, his pei^na 
pride, and his tactless will to power. He Avas nor AA'ithout chi^: he loved 
learning, and rivaled Innocent III in legal training and aaiJc culture; he 
founded the L’niversity of Rome, and restored and extended the \ atican 
Library; he gave commissions to Giotto and Arnolfo di Cambio, and e pc 

finance the amazing fayade of OtA'ieto Cathedral, ^ , i ■ 

He had prepared his OAvn elevation by persuading the Kiintly but incom- 
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pctcnc Celcsnnc V to resign after a pontificate of five itionrhs-an unprcce- 
denred act that surrounded Boniface with il! wiU from the start. To scotch 
all plans fora restoration, he ordered the eighty^y ear-old Celcstinc to be kept 
in detention in Rome; Cclcitane escaped, was captured, esci|xd again, wan¬ 
dered for weeks through Apulia, reached the Adriatic, attempted a crossing 
to Dalitiatia, was wrecked, was cast ashore in Italy, and was brought before 
Boniface. He was condeirincd by the Pope to imprisonment in a narrow cell 
at Ferentino; and there, ten months later, he died (t 

The temper of the new Pope was sharpened by a succession of diplomatic 
defeats and costly victories. Pic tried to dissuade Frederick of Aragon from 
accepting the throne of Sicily; when Frederick persisted Boniface excom¬ 
municated him, and laid an interdict upon the island (1396), Neither King 
nor people paid any heed to these censures;** and in the end Boniface recog¬ 
nized Frederick. To prepare for a crusade he ordered Venice and Genoa to 
sign a truce; they continued their war for three years more, and rejected his 
intervention in making peace. Failing to secure a favorable order m Florence, 
he placed the city under interdict, and indted Charles of Valois to enter and 
pcify Italy (1 joo). Charles accomplished nothing, but won the hatred of the 
Florentines for himself and the Pope. Seeking peace in his own Papi States, 
Boniface had attempted to settle a quarrel among the members of the power¬ 
ful Colonna family; Pietro and jacopo Colonna, both cardinals, repudiated 
his suggestions; he deposed and excommunicated them (1297); whereupon 
the rebellious nobles affixed to the doors of Roman churches, and laid upon 
the altar of St. Peter's, amanifesto appealing from thePopeto agencml coun¬ 
cil. Bomfacc repeated the excommunication, extended it to five other rebels, 
ordered their property confiscated, invaded the Colonna domain with papal 
troops, captmed its fortresses, razed P.alesirjna to the ground, and had salt 
strewm over its ruias. The rebels surrendered, were forgiven, revolted again, 

were agam beaten by the warrior Pope, fled from the Papal States, and 
planned revenge. ^ 

..^id rhcM Italian tribulations Boniface was suddenly confronted by a 
ma)or cresis in France. Philip l^^ resolved to unify his realm, had seized the 
English province of Gascony; Edward I had declared war (1194); now. to 

f j decided to tax the property and personnel 

of the Church. The pojies had penuitted such ta.xatioii for crusades, hut never 
for a purely secular war. The French clergy had recognized their duty of 
wntnbunng to Je defense of the stare that protected their possessions.' but 
they feared that if the pou'cr of the state to tax were unchecked, it w'ould be a 
povver to destroy Philipp had already reduced the role of the clergy in France; 
he had remov^ed them from the manorial and royal courts, and from their old 
pt«ts in the admimstranon of the government and in the council of the king. 
Disturbed by this trend, the Cistercian Order refused to send Philip the fifth 
of their revenues which he had asked for the w ar nnth England, and ire head 
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tiddrcsscd an appeal co ihc Pope, Boniface had to move care fully + for France 
had long been rhe chief stipport of rhe papacy in the struggle M'lth Germany 
and theltnipirei but he felt char die econotnic basi^ of the power and freedom 
of the Church would scK>n be lost if she could be shorn of her revenues by 
state taxation of Church property without papal consent* In February, 1396* 
he issued one of the most famous bulls in ecclesiastical history. Its first words, 
Clerich liJWQSy gave it a name, its first sentence made an unwise admissicnit 
and its tone recalled the papal bolts of Gregory VII: 

Antiquity reports that k} men arc exceedingly hostile to the cler^^; 
and our experience certainly shows this to be true ac present.... With 
the counsel of our brethren, and by our apostn lic authority.', we decree 
chat if any clergv * * ^ shall pay to layiiien * * * any part of their income 
or possessions.. * without the permission of the p<jpc, they shall incur 
excommilnicaiion., ^ * And wc also decree that all persons of 'a harever 
power or rank, who shall demand or recciv'e such taxes, or shall seize 
or cause to be seized, the propertv’ of churches or of the cletgy - . - 
shall incut excommunication.®^ 

Riilip for his part was convinced that the great w'cakli of the Church in 
France should share in the costs of the state. He countered the papal bull by 
prohibiting the export of gold, silver^ precious stones^ or fooi and by forbid¬ 
ding foreign merchants or emissaries to remain in France. 1 hese measures 
blocked a main source of papal revenue, and banished from France the pap^ 
agents who were raising funds for a crusade in the Easr* In the bull 
miQT (September, 1196) Boniface retreated; he sanctioned voluntary con¬ 
tributions from the clergy for the necessary defense of the state, and con¬ 
ceded Che ri^ht of the King to be the judge of such a necessity. Philip 
rescinded hisretaliatory ordinances; he and Ed ward accepted Bonifacc--not 
as pope but as a private person^—as arbitrator of their dispute; Boniface de^ 
cided most of the issues in Philipps favor; England yielded for the moment; 
and the three warriors enjoyed a passing peace. 

Perhaps to replenish the papal treasury' after the decline of receipts from 
England and France, perhaps to finance a war for the recovery of Sicily as a 
papal fief, and another war to extend rhe Papal States into Tuscany Btini- 
face proclaimed 1300 as a jubilee year. The plan was a complete success* 
Rome had never in its histoiy' seen such crowds before; now, apparently for 
the first time, traffic rules w^cre enforced to govern the movement of rhe 
people.*^ Boniface and hk aides managed the affair well; food was brought 
in abundantly and was sold at moderate prices papally controUed. It was an 
advantage for the Pope that rhe great sunts so collected wc^ not canuarked 
for any special purpose, but could be used according to his judgmenr. De¬ 
spite half victories and severe defeats, Bomfacc was now' at the crest of his 
curve. 

In the meandme, however, the Colonna exiles were entertaming Philip 
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wjcb Talc2»<)f the Pope’s greed, injustice, and private heresies. A quarrel arose 
betvvecn Philip’s aides and a papal legait, Bernard SaLsset; the legate was ar- 
restctl on a charge of inciting to insurrection: he wjis tried t>y the royal court, 
convicted, and comntitted to the custody of the archbishr)p of Narbonne 
(ijoi)- Boniface, shocked by this summary treatment of his legate, de¬ 
manded Saisset’s immediate release, and instructed the French clergy to 
suspend payment of cccicsiasticil revenues to tile state. In the bull Atisaitta 
fill {“Listen, son”; December, 1301) be appealed tr> Philip to listen iiiodcsrly 
to the Vicar of Christ as the spiritual monarch over all the kin^ of the earth; 
he protested against the trial of a churchman before a civil omrt, and the 
continued use of ecclesiastical funds for secular purposes; and he announced 
that he would summon the bishops and abbots of France to rake measures 
“for the preser\'arion of the Hberries of the Church, the reformation of the 
kingdom, and the amendment of the King.” U’hen this bull was pre¬ 
sented to Philip, the count of Artois snatched it from the hands of the Pope’s 
emissary and flung it into the fire; and a copy destined for publication by 
the French clergy was suppressed. Passion w;is inflamed on both sides by 
the circulation of two spurious documents, one allegedly from Boniface to 
Philip demanding obedience even in tenjporai affairs, the other from Philip 
to Boniface informing "thy very great fatuity that in temporal things we 
arc subject to no one”; and these forgeries were widely accepted as genu- 

On February 11,1 joa, the bull Amcaiia fiii was officially burned at Paris 
before the King and a great multitude. To forestall the ecclesiastical council 
proposed by Boniface. Philip summoned the flirec estates of his realm to meet 
at Paris in April. At this first Statcs-Gciicral in Ftench history all three classes 
-nobles, clergy, ami commons-wrote separately to Koine in defense of the 
King and his temporal power. Some forty-five French prelates, despite 
Philip’s prohibition, and the confiscation of their property, attended the 
council at Rome in October, t jcu. From that council issued the bull Unms 
satictmt, w'hich made arrcstingly specific the claims of the papacy. There is, 
said the bull. l>i<t one true Church, outside of u hich there is no salvation; 
there is bur one body 0/ Christ, with one head, nor two; that head is Christ 
and His representative, the Roman pipe. There ate t\\ o swords or pou ers- 
the spiritual and the temporal- the first is borne by the Church; the second 
is borne for the Church by the king, but under thc'will and sufferance tff the 
priest. The spiritual power is above the temporal, and has the right to instruct 
it regarding its highest end, and to judge it when it does evil "We declare 
and define and pronoiinee,” concluded the hull, “[liar it is necessary for sul- 
V a lion .that all men should be subject (o [he Reiman pontiff.” 

Philip replied by calling two a-ssciiiblics (.March and June, 1503), which 
drew up a format indictment of Boniface a.s a tyrant, sorcerer, murderer 
embe/jtlcr, adulterer, sodomite, simoniac, idolaror, and infidel,*** and dc- 
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niandcd his deposition by a general council of the Church. The King com¬ 
missioned William of Nogarer. his chief legist, to go to Rome and notify the 
Pfipc of the King’s appeal to a general council. Boniface, then in the papal 
palace at Anagni, declared that only the pope could call a general council, 
and prepared a decree excommunicating Philip and laying an interdict upon 
France, Before he could issue it W^illiam of Nogaret and Sciaita Colonna, 
heading a band of looo mercenaries, burst into the palace, presented Philip s 
menage of notification, and demanded the Pope’s resignaiion (September 7, 
130J), Boniface refused. A tradition “of considerable trustworthiness’’ *®* 
says that ScLarra struck the Pontiff in the face, and would have killed him 
had not Nogaret intervened. Boniface was seventj'-five years old, phj'sicalty 
weak, but still defiant. For three days he w'as kept a prisoner in hw palace, 
u'hile tlie mercenaries plundered it. Then the people of Anagni, reinforced 
by 400 horsemen from the Orsini clan, scattered the mercenaries and freed 
the Pope, Apparently his jailers had given him no food in the three days; for 
standing in the market place he begged: “If there be any good woman who 
would give me an alms of wine and bread, I vi'ould bestow upon her God s 
blessing and mine.” The Orsini led him to Rome and the ^’atican, There he 
fell into a violent fever; and in a few days he died (October u, i J03). 

His successor, Benedict XI (1303-4), excommunicated Nogaret, Sciarra 
Colonna, and thirteen others whom he had seen breaking into the palace at 
Anagni, A month later Benedict died at Perugia, apparently poisoned by 
Italian Ghibelliiics.*®* Philip agreed to support Bertrand de Got, Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, for the papacy if he would adopt a conciliatory policy, absolve 
tliose w ho had been excommunicated for the arrack upon Boniface, allow an 
annual income tax of ten per cent to be levied upon the French clergy for five 
years, restore the Colonnas to their offices and propert)% and condemn the 
memory of Boniface.*®* W’c do not know how far Bertrand consented. He 
was chosen Pope, and took the name of Clement V (1305). The cardinals 
warned hun that his life w’ould be unsafe in Rome; and after some hesitation, 
and perhaps a pointed suggestion from Philip. Clemcnc removed the papal 
scat to .■\vignon, on the ea.st bank of the Rhone just outside the southeastern 
boundary of France (1309). So began the sixn'-clght yesR of tlic “Baby¬ 
lonian Captiviry” of the popes. The |>apacy had freed itself from Germany, 

and surrendered to France. , , , . ■ ui 

Clement, agaiasr his weak will, became the humiliated totil of the insatiable 
Philip- He absolved the King, restored the Colonna family, withdrew the 
bull ClertchIjicos, allowed the spoliation of the Templars, and finally (1310) 
consented to a post-mortem trial of Boniface by an ecclesiastical consistop.’’ 
atGroseau, near Avignon. In the preliminary examinatioas held before the 
Pope and his commLwioners. six ecclesiastics testified to having beard Boni¬ 
face a year before his pontificate, remark that afi supposedly divine laws 
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were inventions of men to keep the common people in good behavior through 
fear of hell; that it was “fatuous” to lielievc that God was at once one and 
three, or that a virgin had borne a child, or that Ciod had become a man, or 
that bread could be changed into the body of Christ, or that there was a future 
life. “So 1 believe and so I hold, as doth ever)’ educated man. The vulgar hold 
otherwise, We must speak as the vulgar do, and think and believe with the 
few.” So these six quoted Boniface, and three of them, later rc-exainined, 
repeated their testimony. The Prior of St. Giles at San Gemino reported that 
Boniface, as Cardinal Gaetani, had denied the resurrection of either body or 
soul; and several other ecclesiastics confirmed this test!tunny. One ecclesiastic 
quoted Boniface as saying, of the comsccratcd Most, “It is mere paste.” Men 
formerly belonging to the household of Boniface accused him of repeated 
sexual sins, natural and unnatural; others accused the supposed skeptic of 
attempting magical communication with the “powers of darkness," 

Before the acnial trial could be held, Clement persuaded Philip to leave 
the question of Boniface’s guilt to the coming ecumenical Council of Vienne, 
When that Council met (1311), three cardinals appeared before ir and testi¬ 
fied to the orthodoxy and morality’ of the dead Pope; two knights, as chal¬ 
lengers, threw down their gauntlets to maintain his innocence by w'agcr of 
battle; no one accepted the challenge; and the Council declared the matter 
closed. 


VIII. RETROSPECT 

The testimony’ against Boniface, true or false, reveals the undercurrent of 
skepticism that was preparing to end the Age of Faith. Likessise the blow— 
physical or political-given Boniface VllI at Anagni marks in otic sense the 
beginning of “modern times”; it was the\-ictory’ of nationalism against super- 
nationalism, of the state against the Church, of the power of the sword over 
the magic of ilic word. Tlie papacy had been weakened by its struggle against 
the Ifohcnstaufens, and by the failure of the Crusades. France and EingJand 
had been strengthened by’ the collapse of the Empire, and France had been 
enriched by acquiring Languedoowith the help of the Church. Perhaps the 
popular support gi\-en to Philip IV against Boniface V HI reflected public 
resentment of the excesses of the Inquisition and the Alliigcnsian Crusade. 
Some of Nogarct’s ancestors, it was said, had been burned by the inquisi¬ 
tors.’®® Boniface had not realised, in undertaking so many conflicts, that the 
weapons of the papacy had l>een blunted by oven;sc. industry’ and commerce 
had generated a class less pious than the peasantry; life and rlioui^ht were be¬ 
coming secularized; the laity was coming into its oum. For seventy years now 
the state W’ould absorb the Church. 

Looking back over the panorama of Latin Chrisiianlty’, we arc impressed, 
above all, by the relative unanimity of religious faith among diverse peoples, 
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and the overspreading hierarchy and power of the Roman Church, giving to 
WesTcm Europe—non-Slanc, non-Byzantine Europe—a unity of mind and 
morals such as it has never knovvn again. Nowhere else in history has an 
organization wielded so pnifound an influence over so many men for so long 
a time. The authority of the Roman Republic and Empire over its immense 
realm endured from Pompey to Alaric, 480 ycarsi that of the Mongol Em¬ 
pire or the British Empire, some loo years; but the Roman Catholic Church 
tvas the dominant force in Europe from the death of Charlemagne (814) to 
the death of Boniface \’^ni {13031—489 years. Her organization and adminis¬ 
tration do nor appear to have been as competent as that of the Roman 
Empire, nor u as her personnel as capable or cultured as the men who gov¬ 
erned the provinces and cities for the Caesars; but the Church inherited a 
barbarous bedLim, and had to find a laborious way back to order and educa¬ 
tion, Even so her clcrgv" were the best instructed men of the age, and it was 
they who provided the only education available in M-cstero Europe during 
the five centuries of her supremacy. Her courts offered the justest justice of 
their time. Her papal Curia, sometimes venal, somedmes incorruptible, con¬ 
stituted in some degree a world court for the arbitration of intemationa] 
disputes and the limitatian of war; and though that court was always too 
Italian, the Italians were the best trained minds of those centuries, and any 
man could rise to membership in tliat court from any rank and nation in Latin 
Christendom. 

Despite the chJcanerj'- usually accompanying collective human power, it 
was good that above the states and kings of Europe there should be an 
authority’ that could call them to account and moderate their strife. If any 
world state ^vas to be, what could seem fitter than that its seat should be the 
throne of Peter, whence men, however limited, could sec wiili a continental 
eye and from the liackground of centuries? 'What decisions would be more 
peaceably accepted, or could be more easily enforced, than those of a pontiff 
revered as the \’^icar of God by nearly all the population of A^'estem Europe? 
AATicn Louis IX left on crusade in 1248, Hcniy' III of England made extreme 
demands upon France, and prepared to invade; Pope Innocent IV threatened 
England with interdict should Henry persist; and I Icnry refrained. The 
power of the Church, said the skeptical Hume, was a rampart of refuge 
against the tv'ranny and injustice of kings.™ The Church might have realized 
the higli conception of Gregory VII—niight have made her moral power su¬ 
preme over titc physical fi>rccs of the states—had she used her influence only 
for spiritual and moral purposes, and never for material ends. When Urban IT 
united Christendom against the Turlcs the dream of Gregory was almost 
realized; but when Innocent III, Gregory IX, Alexander lA', and Boniface 
A'^111 gave the holy name of crusade to their wars against the Albigcnsians, 
Frederick 11 , and the Colonnas, the great Ideal broke to pieces in papa] bands 
stained with Christian blood. 
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Where the Church was not threatened she responded vrith considerable 
tolerance for diverse, even heretical, \devvs, W'c shall find an unexpected free¬ 
dom of thoiiglu among the philosophers of the nvclfth anil thirtcciiTh cen- 
turies, even among professors at universities charrered and supen’ised hy the 
Church. All that she asked w'as that such discussions should be confined and 
intelligible only to the cducatedt and should not rake the form of revolution¬ 
ary appeals to the people to abandon their creed or the Church,*'® “The 
Church,” says her most industrious recent critic, “as it embraced the whole 
population, embraced also every of mind, from the most saipcrstitious 
to the most agnostic; and many of these unorrhodos elements worked far 
more freely, under the cloak of outw'ard conformiry, chan is generally sup¬ 
posed.” *** 

All in all, the picture that we form of the medieval Latin Church is that 
of a complex organization doing its best, despite the human frailties of its 
adherents and its leaders, to establish moral and social order, and to spread an 
uplifting and consoling faith, amid the wreckage of an old civilizjition and 
the passions of an adolescent society. The sixth-century Church found Eu¬ 
rope a flotsam of mlgratorv barbarians, a babel of tongues and creeds, a chaos 
of unwritten and incalculable lau's. She gave it a moral code buttressed with 
supernatural sanctions strong enough to check the unsocial impulses of vio¬ 
lent men; she offered it monastic retreats for men, women, and classic manu¬ 
scripts; she governed it with episcopal courts, educated it with schools and 
universities, and tamed the kings of the earth to moral responsibility and the 
tasks of peace. She brightened the lives of her children udth poetry, drama, 
and song, and inspired them to raise the noblest works of art in history. Un¬ 
able to establish a utopia of equality among unequally able men, she organized 
charity and hospitality, and in some measure protected the weak from the 
strong. She was, beyond question, the greatest civilizing force in medieval 
European history. 


CHAPTER XXX 
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700-1300 


I. THE chrishax ethic 

M an in the jungle or hunting stage had to be greedy—to seek food 
eagerly and gorge himself zealously—because, when food came, he 
could not be sure when k would come again. He had to be sexually sensitive, 
often promiscuous, because a high death rate compelled a high birth rate; 
every' u'onian had to be made a mother whenever possible, and the function 
of the [tialc was to be always in hear. He had to be pugnacious, ever ready 
to fight for food or mate. \’ices were once virtues, indispensable to survival. 

But when man found that the best means of survival, for individual as well 
as species, was social organization, he expanded the hunting pack into a sys¬ 
tem of social order in which the instincts once so useful in the huirtlng stage 
had to be checked at every turn to make society' possible. Ethically every 
civilization is a balance and tension bec^t'ccn the jungle instincts of men and 
the inhibitions of a moral code. The instincts without the inhibitions would 
end civjlizarionj the inhibitions with our the instincts would end life. The 
problem of morality is to adjust inhibidons to protect civilization without 
enfeebling life. 

In the task of moderating human tdolcnce, promiscuity, and greed, certain 
instincts, chiefly social, cook the lead, and provided a biological basis for 
civilizarton. Parental love, in beast and man, created the natural social order 
of the family, with its educative discipline and mutual aid. Parental authority, 
half a pain of love and half a joy of tyranny, transmirced a life-saving code of 
social conduct to the individualistic child. The oiganized force wielded by 
chieftain, baron, cin', or state circumscribed and largely circumvented the 
unorganized force of individuals. Love of approval bent the ego to the will 
of the group. Custom and imitation guided the adolescent, nowand then, into 
ways sanctioned by the trial-and-error experience of the race. Law frightened 
instinct with the specter of punishment. Conscience rained youtli with the 
detritus of an endless stream of prohibitions. 

The Church l>clieved that these natuml or secular sources of morality could 
nor suffice to control the impulses that preserve life in the jungle but destroy 
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order m a society. Those impulses arc too strong to be de terred by any liuman 
authorit)' that cannot be cvcrj'Avherc at once with awesome police. A moral 
Code bitterly uncongenial to the flesh must bear the seal of a supernatural 
origin if it is to be obeyed- it must carry a divine sanction and prestige tltat 
will be respected by the soul in the absence of any force, and in tlic most 
secret moments and coverts of life. Even parental authority', so vital to moral 
and social order, breaks dou n in the contest with primitive instincts unless it 
is buttressed by religious belief inculcated in the child. To serve and save a 
society, a religion must oppose to insistent instinct no disputable man-made 
directives, but the undebatable, categorical imperatives of God Himself. And 
those divine commandments (so sinful or savage is man) must be su]>portcd 
not only by praise and honor bestowed for obeying (hem, nor only dis¬ 
grace and penalties imposed for violating them, but also bv the hope of heaven 
for unrequited virtue, and the fear of hell for unpunished sin. The command¬ 
ments must come not from Moses bur from God, 

The biological theory of primitive instincts unfitting man for civilization 
was symbolized in Christian theology' by the doctrine of original sin. Like 
the Hindu conceptian of karma, this ivas an attempt to explain apparently 
unmerited suffering: the good endured evil here because of some ancestral 
sin. In Christian theory the whole human race had been tainted by the sin of 
Adam and Eve. Said Gratians Dei'rvtm/i (if. t tjo). unofficially accepted by 
the Church as her teaching, “Every* human being who is conceived by the 
coidon of a man with a tvoman Is bom with original sin, subject to impiety 
and death, and therefore a child of \vTath"d ^nd only divine grace, and the 
atoning death of Christ, could save him from wickedness and damnation 
(only the gentle example of the martyred Christ could redeem man from 
violence, lust, and greed, and save him and his society from destruction). The 
preaching of this doctrine, combined with natural catastropl^cs that seemed 
unintelligible except as punisimients for sin, gave many medieval Christians 
a sense of inborn impurity, depravity, and guilt, wliich colored much of their 
literature before i zoo. Thereafter that sense of sin and fear of hell diminished 
till the Reformation, to reappear with fresh terror among the Puritans. 

Gregory I and later theologians spoke of seven deadly sins—pride, avarice, 
envy, anger, lust, gliitronv. and sloth;and opposed to them the seven cardinal 
virtues: four “natural” or pagan virtues praised by Pythagoras and Plaro- 
wTsdom, courage, justice, and temperance; and three “thcolngical" virtues 
—faith, hope, and charity. But though accepting the pagan vinucs, Christi¬ 
anity' never assimilated diem. It preferred faith to knoudedge, patience to 
courage, love and mercy* to justice, abstention and purity to temperance. It 
exalted humility, and ranked pride (so prominent in Aristotle's ideal man) as 
the deadliest of rhe Deadly Sins. It sjuikc occasionally of the rights of man, 
but it Stressed rather the duties of man-to himself, his fellow man, his 
Church, and God. In preaching a “gentle Jesus meek and mild” the Church 
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had no fear of making men cfTctiimate; on the contrary, the men of medieval 
I^atin Chrisrendoin were niore masculine—bccauuse they met more hardships— 
than their modern Ivcneficiaries and heirs. Theologies and philosophies, like 
men and states, arc \vliat they are because in their time and place they have 
CO be. 


It. PREMARIT.AL MORAi m’ 

Mow far did medieval morality reflect or justify medieval ethical theory? 
Lee us 6ist look at the picture, with no thesis to prove. 

The first moral incident of the Christian life was bapdsm: the child was 
solemnly inducted into the community and the Church, and was vicariously 
subjected to their laws. Ever)' child received a “Christian name*'—that is, 
usually, the name of some Christian saint. Surnames (i.e.. added names) were 
of motley origin, and could go back through generations to kinship, occupa¬ 
tion, place, a feature of body or character, even a bit of church ritual: Cicely 
W'ilkinsdoughter, James Smith, Margaret Fcrr)'woman, Matthew Paris, Ag¬ 
nes Redhead, John Merriman, Robert Litany, Robert Benedicite or Bcnc- 
dict,^ 

Gregory the Great, like Rousseau, urged mothers to nurse their own in¬ 
fants:® most poor wcjmcn did, most upper-class women did not.* Children 
were loved as now, but ’were beaten more, They were numerous, despite liigh 
infantile and adolescent monality; they disciplined one another by their 
number, and became civilified, by attrition. They learned a hundred arts of 
the country or the city' from relatives and playmates, and grew rapidly In 
knowledge and wickedness. “Boys arc taught svil as soon as they can babble,” 
said lliomas of Celano in the thirteenth century; “and as they grow up they 
become steadily \\ orsc until they are Christians only in name” '—but moralists 
are bad historians. Boys reached the age of work at twelve, and legal maturity 
at sixteen. 

Christian ethics followed, with adolescents, a policy of silence about sex; 
financial maturity—the ability to support a family—came later than biological 
maturitv—the ability to reproduce; sexual education might aggravate the 
pains of continence in this inrcn'al; and the Church required premarital con¬ 
tinence as an aid to conjugal fidelity, social order, and public health. Never¬ 
theless, by the age of sixteen the medieval youth had probably sampled a 
variety of sexual experiences. Pedtriiscy, which Christianity had effectively 
attacked in late antiquity, reappeared \^ Ith the Crusades, the inflax of Orien¬ 
tal ideas, and the unisexual isolation of monks and nuns.® In 1177 Henry, 
Ablxit of Clalrs-^aux, wrote of France that “ancient St>dom is springing up 
from her ashes.” ■ Philip the Fair charged that homosexual practices were 
popular among the Templars. The Penitentials-ecdcsiastical manuals pre¬ 
scribing penances for ans-mcncion the mual enormities, including bestiality; 
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an aiitoniihing variety* of beasts received such attentions * XA'here amours of 
this sort were discovered they were punishable with the death ttf both par- 
ticipants; and the records of the English Parliament coutaiti nianv cases of 
dogs, goats, cows, pigs, and geese being burned to death with their human 
paramours. Cases of incest were numerous. 

Premarital and e,\traniarital relations were apparently as widespread as at 
any time between antiiiuicy and the twentieth centur)^; the promiscuous na¬ 
ture of man overflowed the dikes of secular ecclesiastical legislation: and 
some women felt that abdominal gaiety could be atoned for by hebdomadal 
piers'. Rape was common ’* despite the severest penalties. Knights who served 
highborn dames or damoiscllcs for a kiss or a touch of the hand might console 
Themselves with the lady’s maid.s; some ladies could nor sleep with a good 
conscience until they had arranged this courtesy-’“ The Knight of La Tour- 
Land rv' mourned the prevalence of fornication among aristocratic youth; If 
we were to believe him, some men of his class fornicated in church, nav, “on 
the altar”; and he tells of “uvo queens which in Lent, on I Toly Thursday .,. 
took their foul delight and pleasancc within the church during divine sen'- 
ice.” AAulliam of Malmesbury described the Norman nobility as “given 
over to gluttony and lechery,” and exchanging concubines with one an¬ 
other Icsr fidelity should dull the edge of Inisbandri'. Illegitimate children 
littered Christendom, and gave a plot to a thousand tales. The heroes of sev¬ 
eral medieval sagas were bastards—Cuehulain, .Arthur. Gaw'ain, Roland, 
William the Conqueror, and many a knight in Froissart’s Chronicles, 

Prostitution adjusted itself to the times, Some women on pilgrimage, ac¬ 
cording to Bishop Boniface, earned their passage by selling themselves in the 
toums on their route.’* Every army was followed with another army, as 
dangertius as the enemy, “The Crusaders,” reports Albert of Aix, "had in 
their ranks a crowd of women wearing the habit of men; they traveled to¬ 
gether vsHthout distinction of sex, trusting to the chances of a frightful 
promiscuity.” ’* .At the siege of Acre (1189), says the Arabic historian Em- 
ad-Eddin, “300 pretU' Frenchu-omcn ... arrived for the solace of the French 
soldiers ... for these would not go into battle if they were deprived of 
women”; seeing which, the .Moslem antiics demanded similar inspiration,” 
In the first crusade of Sr, Louis, according to Joins ille. his barons “set up 
their brothels about the royal tent.*' ” The university students, particularly 
at Piiris, developed urgent or imitative needs, and filler established centers of 
acctimmodation. ‘ ’ 

S<ime towns-e.g,, Toulouse, Avignon, Montpellier, Xurenibcrg-lqgali/cd 
prostitution under municipal supendsion. on the ground that without such 
lupanars. honteUi, FrauenhSuser, good women could not venture safely into 
the streets.’* Sc. Augustine had written: “If you do away with hariJts the 
world will be convulsed tvith lust”;"* and St. I^omas Aquinas agreed." Lon¬ 
don in the twelfth century had a row of “bordells” or “stews" near London 
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Bridge; originally llceiued hy the Bishop of ^Vinchester, they were subse¬ 
quently sanctioned by Parlbincnt.=^ An act of HarJiament in ijfit forbade 
the brothel keepers to have women suffering from the "perilous infirmity^ of 
humlng"—the earliest known regulation against the spread of venereal dis¬ 
ease.^ Louis IX, in j 154, decreed the banishment of all prostitutes from 
France; the edict waSTcnforced; soon a ciandcstine promiscuity replaced the 
former open traffic- the bourgeois gentlemen complained that it was well 
nigli impossible to guard the virtue of their wives and daughters from the 
solicitations of soldiers and students; at last criticism of the ordinance became 
so general that It was repealed (1156). The new decree specified chose parts 
of Parts in whicii prosfiCutes might legally live and practice, regulated their 
dress and ornaments, and submitted them to supervision by 3 police magis¬ 
trate popularly known os the roj des rii!attd^, or king of rhe bawds, beggars^ 
and vagabonds.^ Louis IX, d vHng, advised his son to renew the edict of expul¬ 
sion; Philip did, with results much as before; the law remained in the statures, 
hut was not enforced.-* In Rome, according to Bishop Durand II of \ 1 endc 
(1311), there were brothels near the V^atican, and the pope’s marshals per¬ 
mitted them for a considerarion.“ The Church showed a humane spirit 
toward prostitutes; she niainrained asylums for reformed women, and dis¬ 
tributed among the poor the donations received from converted courtesans.-* 


III. ALARRIAGE 

Youth was brief, and marriage came early, in rhe Age of Faith. A child of 
.seven could consent to a betrothal, and such cngageinents were somedmes 
made to facilitate the transfer or pi’Otection of properrj*, Grace de Saleby, 
aged four, W'as married to a great noble who could preserve her rich estate; 
presently he died, and she was married at six to another lord; at eleven she was 
married to a third,^ Such unions could be annulled at any time before the 
normal age of consummation, which in rhe girl w-as presumed to be twelve, 
in the boy fourteen.** The Church reckoned the consent of parents or guard¬ 
ian unnecessary for valid marriage if the partie.s were of age. She forbade the 
marriage of girls tinder fifteen, but allowed many e.vceprions; for in this 
matter the rights of property Dvcrruled rhe whims of love, and marriage was 
an incident in finance. The bridegroom presented gifts or money to the girl’s 
parents, gave her :i "morning gift," and pledged her a dow-er right in his 
estate; in F.ngland this was a life interest of rhe widow on one third of the 
husband’s inheritance in land, The bride’s family gave presents to the family 
of the groom, and assigned ro her a dowry consisting of clothing, linen, uten¬ 
sils, and furniture, and sometitnesof property. Engagement was. 3 n exchange 
of gages or ple^lges; the wedding itself wa,s a pledge ( .Anglo-Saxon vjeddian, 
promise); the spouse was one w'ho had rc-spo-nded “1 will.” 
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State and Church alike accepted as valid inarrbgc a consummated union 
accompanied by the e.xchange of a verbal pledge between the participants, 
without other ceremony legal or ccelcsiastical.®^ The Church sought in this 
way to protect women from abandonment by seducens, and preferred such 
unions to fomtendon or concubinage; but after the twelfth century she de¬ 
nied validity to marriages contracted without ecclesiastical sanctionj and 
after the Council of Trent (15(33) she required the presence of a priest. 
Secular law welcomed the ecclesiastical regulation of marriage; Bracton 
(d. 1168) held a religious ceremony essential to valid matrimony. The Church 
raised marriage to a sacrament, and made it a sacred covenant ber^veen man, 
woman, and God. Gradually she spread her jurisdiction over every phase of 
marriage, from the duties of the nupdal bed to the last will and testament 
of the dying spouse. Her canon law drew up a long list of “impediments to 
matrimony.” Each party must be free from any previous marriage bond, and 
from any vow of chastity. iMarriage with an unbaptized person was forbid¬ 
den; nevertheless there were many marriages between Christbn and Jen .*'* 
Marriage between slaves, bet^veen slave and free, berween orthodox Chris¬ 
tian and heretic, even between the faithful and the excommunicate, was 
recognized as valid.*' Tiie parties must not be related w ithin the fourth de- 
^ee of kinship—l.e., must not have an identical ancestor w ithin four genera¬ 
tions; here the Church rejected Roman law' and accepted the primitive 
exogamy that feared degeneration; from inbreeding; perhaps also she depre¬ 
cated the concentration of wealth through narrow family alliances. In rural 
vilbges such inbreeding was difHcult to avoid, and the Church had to close 
her eyes to it, as to many another gap betw'ccn reality and law. 

After the marriage ceremony came the wxdding procession—wirh blaring 
music and flaunting silk—from the church to the bridegroom’s home. Festivi¬ 
ties would there ensue through aJl the day and half the night. The marriage 
was not valid until consummated. Contraception was forbidden; .\quinas 
accounted it a crime second only to homicide;** nevertheless diverse means- 
mechanical, chemical, magical—were used to effect it, wnth chief reliance on 
coitJfs Drugs w-ere peddled that would produce abortion, or 

sterility, or impotence, or sexual ardor; the penitential formulas of Rabanus 
Maunis decreed three years of penance for “her who mixes the semen of her 
husband tvith her food so that she may better receive his love.” ^ Infanticide 
was rare. Christum charic)- established fcjundling hospitals in various dries 
from the sixth century onward. A council at Rouen, in the eiglich century, 
invited women who had secretly borne children to deposit them at the door 
of the church, which would undertake to provide for them; such orphans 
were brought up as serfs on ecclesiastical properties. A law of Charlemagne 
decreed that exposed children should lie the slaves of those who rescued and 
reared tlicm. About 1190 a Montpellier monk founded the Fraternity of the 
Holy Ghost, dedicated to the protection and education of orphans. 
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Penalties for adultery were sc\*ere; Saxon law, for example, condemned the 
unfaithful wife at least to lose her nose and ears, and empowered her husband 
to kill her. Adultery was common nomithstanding;^ least so In the middle 
classes, most in the nobility. Feudal masters seduced female serfs at the cost of 
a modest fine: he w'ho “covered” a maid “without her thanks”—against her 
will—paid the court three sliitlmgs.** The eleventh century, said Freeman, 
“was a profligate age,” and he marveled at the apparent marital fidelity of 
William the Conqueror,^^ \i'ho could not say as much for his father. “iMedie- 
val society'” said the learned and judicious Thomas W'right, “was profoundly 
immoral and licentious.” 

The Church allowed separation for adultery, apostasy, or grave cruelty; 
this was called divortiiiffi, but not In the sense of annulling the marriage. Such 
annulment \s'as granted only when the marrii^e could be shown to have con¬ 
travened one of the canonical impediments to mammonyr. It is hardly proEi- 
able that these wcpc deliberately multiplied to provide grounds of divorce 
for those who could afford the substantial fees and costs required for an 
annulment. The Church used these impediments to meet with dexible judg¬ 
ment exceptional cases where divorce would promise an heir to a childless 
king, or would otherwise serve public policy or peace, Gemtanic law 
allowed divorce for adultery, sometimes even by mutual agreement.®* The 
kings preferred the laws of their ancestors to the stricter law of the Church; 
and feudal lords and ladies, re^'erting to the ancient codes, sometimt^ divorced 
one another without ecclesiastical leave. Not dll Innocent 111 refused divorce 
to Philip Augustus, the powerful King of France, was the Church strong 
enough, in authority and conscience, to hew bravely to her own decrees. 


IV. W'OALAN 

The theories of churchmen were generally hosrile to woman; some laws of 
the Church enhanced her subjection; many principles and pmcriccsof Chris- 
rianit)' improved her staais. To priests and theologians woman was still in 
these centuries what she had seemed to Chrysostom—“a necessary evil, a 
natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascina¬ 
tion, a painted ill.” *“ She was still the ubiquitous reincarnation of the Eve 
who had losrFden for mankind, still the favored instrumenr of Satan in lead¬ 
ing men to hell, St. Thomas Aquinas, usually the soul of kindness, but speak¬ 
ing with the limitations of a monk, placed her in some ways below the slave: 

Tlie woman is subject to the man on account of the weakness of her 
nature, both of mind and of body."'* , . . Man is the beginning of 
woman and her end, just as God is the beginning and end of every 
creature.^®,.. Woman is in subjection according to the law of namre, 
but a slave is not.'**.,. Children ought to love thcir father more than 
their mother,** 
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Canon b\\‘ gave to the husband the durj’ of protecting his wife, and to the 
tvife the duty of obeying her husband. Man, bur not woman, was made in 
the image of God; *‘ir is plain from ihLs/' argued the canonist, "that waves 
should be subject to their husbands, and should almost be servants.” Such 
passages have the ting of w^istful wishing. On the other hand the Church en¬ 
forced monogamy, insisted upon a single standard of morals for both sexes, 
honored woman in the svorship of Mary, and defended w'oman's right to the 
inheriranee of property’. 

Civil laxv was mote hostile to her than canon law, Roth codes permitted 
wife-beanng, and it w'as cjuiic a forward step when, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, the “Laws and Customs of Beauvais” bade a man beat his wife “only in 
reason. ■*' Civil law ruled that the word of women could not be admitted in 
court, "because of their frailty”it required only half as high a fine for an 
offense against a woman as for the same offense against a man;'** it excluded 
eveii the most high-born ladies from representing their- own estates in the 
Parlbnienr of England or the Estatcs-General of France. .Marriage g;ivc the 
husband full authority over the use and usufruct of any propertj^ that his 
wife owned at marriage.^* No woman could become a licensed physician. 

Her economic life was as varied as the mans. She learned and practiced 
the wondrous unsung arts of the home; to bake bread and puddings and pies, 
cure meats, make soap and candles, cream and cheese; to brew beer and make 
home medicines from herbs; to spin and weave wmol, and make linen from 
flax, and clothing for her family, and curtains and drapes, bedspreads and 
tapestries; to decorate her home and keep it as clean as the male inmates would 
allow-; and to rear children. Outside the agricultural cottage she joined with 
strength and patience in the work of the farm: sowed and cultivated and 
reaped, fed chickens, milked cows, sheared sheep, helped to repair and paint 
and build- in the towns, at home or in the shop, she did most of the spinning 
and w-eaving for the textile guilds. It was a compny of "silkwomen” that 
first established in England the arts of spinning, throtring, and w^eaving silk.« 
.Most of the English guilds contained as many w omen as men, lari^ely because 
craftsmen were permitted to employ their wives and daughters, and enlist 
them in the guilds. Several guilds, devoted to feminine manufaemres, w ere 
composed wholly of w-onicm there were fifteen such guilds at Paris at the 
end of the thirteenth century.^ VA'omcn. however, rarely became masters in 
bisexual guilds, and they received lower wages than men for equal w ork In 
the middle classes women displayed in raiment the wealth of their hoshands 
and took an c-xcicing part in the religious feasts and social festivities of the 
towns. By sharing their husbands’ responsibilities, and acceptini^ with grace 
and restraint the grandiose or amoroius professions of knights'^and trouba¬ 
dours, the ladies of the feudal aristocracy attained a status such as women had 
rarely reached before. 

As usual, despite theology and law, the medieval woman found ways of 
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annulling her disabilities with her charms. The lireracure of this period K rich 
in records of women who ruled rheir men.®* In several respects woman was 
the acknowledged superior. Among the nobility she learned something of 
letters and art and refinement, while her letterless husband labored and 
fought. She could put on all the graces of an eighteenth-century salomtire, 
and swoon like a Richardson heroine; at the same time she rivaled man in 
lusty liberty of action and speech, exchanged risque stories \Mth him. and 
often took an unabashed initiative in lovc.®^ In all classes she moved with full 
freedom, seldom chaperoned; she crowded the fairs and dominated the festi¬ 
vals; she joined in pilgrimages, and took parr in rhe Crusades, not only as a 
solace but now and then as a soldier dressed in the panoply of war. 'Timid 
monks tried to persuade themselves of her inferiority, but knights fought for 
her favors, and poets professed themselves her slaves. IVicn talked of her as 
an obedient scr\'ant, and dreamed of her as a goddess. They prayed to Mary, 
but they would have been satisfied with Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

Eleanor was but one of a score of great medieval women—Gatla Placidia, 
Theodora, Irene, Anna Comnena, Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, Matildai, 
Queen of England, Blanche of Navarre, Blanche of Castile, Reloi'se. . . . 
Eleanor’s grandfather was a prince and a poet, W’illiam X of Aquitaine, 
patron and leader of the troubadours. To his court at Bordeaux came the best 
wits and graces and gallants of southwestern France; and in that court Elea¬ 
nor was reared to be a queen to life and Ictcers both. She absorbed all the 
culture and character of that free and sunny clime: vigor of body and poetry 
of motion, passion of tcmpier and flesh, freedom of inmd and manners and 
speech, lyric fantasies and sparkling esprit, a boundless love of love and war 
and every pleasure, even to the death, ^^’hen she was fifteen (1137) the King 
of France offered her bis hand, anxious to add her duchy of Aquitaine, and 
the great port of Bordeaux, to his revenues and his crown. She did not know 
that Louis VII was a man stolid and devout, gravely absorbed in affairs of 
state. She went to him gay and lovely and unscrupulous; he wa.s nor charmed 
by her extravagance, and did not care for the poets who follotvcd her to 
Paris to reward her parronage with lauds and rhymes. 

Huncry for a living romance, she resolved to accompany her husband to 
Palestine on the Second Crusade (1147). She and her attendant ladies donned 
malt and martial costumes, sent their distaffs scornfully to stay-at-home 
knights, and rode off in the van of the army, flying bright banners and trail¬ 
ing troubadours.'-'' Neglected or chided by the King, she alUnved herself, 
ar Antioch and elsewhere, a few amours; rumor gave her love ni>w to her 
uncle Raymond of Piiiricrs. now to a handsome Saracen slave, now (said ig¬ 
norant gossipl to the pious Sal a din himself.^" Louis bore these dalliances, and 
her keen tongue, patiently, but St. Bernard of Cbir\'aux. the watchdog of 
Christendom?denounced her to the world. In 1151, suspecting that the King 
would divorce her, she sued him for divorce on the ground chat they were 
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rehtcd in ihc sixth degree. The Church smiled at the pretext, but gninicd 
the divorce; and Fdeanor returned to Bordeaux, resuming her title to Aqui~ 
tainc. There a swarm of suitoix courted her; she chose 1 lenry Plantagencr, 
heir to the throne of England; two years later he was Henry II, and Eleanor 
was again a queen (1154)—“Queen of England.” as she was to say, “by the 
wrath of God.” 

To England she brought the tastes of the South; and she continued in 
London to be the supreme lawgiver, patron, and idol of the trouveies and 
troubadours. She was now old enough to bear fidelity, and Henrj' found no 
scandal in her. But the tables were turned: Henry was eleven years her jun¬ 
ior, quite her equal in temjjer and passion; soon he was spreading his love 
among the ladies of the court; and Eleanor, who had once scorned 3 jealous 
husband, fretted and fumed in jealousy. When Henry deposed her, she fled 
from England, seeking the protection of Aquitaine; he had her pursued, ar¬ 
rested, imprisoned; and for sixteen years she languished in a confliiemcnt 
that never broke her will. The troubadours roused the sentiment of Europe 
against the King; his sons, at her behest, plotted to dethrone him, bur he 
fought them off undl his death (1189). Richard Coeur de Lion succeeded 
his father, released his mother, and made her regent of England while he 
cnisadcd against Salad in. ^Vhen her son John became king she retired to a 
convent in France, and died there “through sorrow and anguish of mind,” 
at the age of cightj'-two. Site had been “a bad xvife, a bad mother, and a bad 
queen”;" butivha would think of her as belonging to a subject sex? 


V. PUBLIC MORALITY 

In every age the laws and moral precepts of the nations have struggled to 
discourage the inveterate dishonesty of mankind. In the Middle Ages-^not 
demonstrably more nor less than in other epochs—men, good and bad, lied 
to their children, mates, congregations, enemies, friends, governments, and 
God. .Medieval man had a special fondness for forging document. He fojg^ed 
apocryphal gospels, perhaps never intending them to be taken as more than 
pretty stories; he forged decretals as weapons in ecclesiastical politics; loyal 
monks foigcd charters to win royal grants for their monasteries;®® Arch¬ 
bishop Lanfranc of Canterbury, according to the papal Curia, forged a 
charter to prove the anrit|uity of his see;*® schoolmasters fo^ed charters to 
endow some colleges at Cambridge w'ith a false antiquity; and “pious frauds” 
corrupted texts and invented a thousand edifying miracles. Bribery was gen- 
cml in education, trade, war, religion, government, law.®** Schoolboys sent 
pies to their examiners;” politicians paid for appointments to public office, 
and collected the necessary sums from their friends; «= witnesses could tie 
bribed to swear to anything; lit^ants gave presents to jurore and judges;” 
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in TiSp Edward I of England had co dismiss most of his judges and minktcts 
for corruption,*^ The laws arranged for solemn oaths at cverjf turrii men 
s^v^c on the Hcripturcs or the most sacred relics- sometiincs they were 
required to rake an oath that they would keep the oath they were about to 
takc;"^ yet perjury was so frequent that trial by coml>3t was sometimes re^ 
sorted to in the hope that God W'ould identify the greater liar,'’® 

Despite a rhoirsand guild and municipal statutes and penalties, medieval 
craftsmen often deceived purchasers with shoddy products, false measures, 
and crafty subsrirutes. Some bakers stole small potrions of dou^h under their 
customers' eyes by means of a trap door in the kneading board; cheap cloths 
were secretly put in the place of better clotlis promised and paid for; in¬ 
ferior leather was “doctored” to look like the best;®^ stones were concealed 
in sacks of hay or wool sold by w’eight;*® the meat packers of NonAnch were 
accused of “buying measly pigs, and making from them sausages and pud¬ 
dings unfit for human bodies.”"* BerthoM of Regensburg (c. laio) described 
the different forms of cheating used in the various crades, and the tricks 
played upon country folk by merchants at the fairs.'”* W'riters and preachers 
condemned the pursuit of wealth, but a medieval German proverb said, “All 
things obey money”; and some medieval moralists judged the lust for gain 
stronger than the urge of sexd’ Knightly honor was often real in feudalism; 
but the thirteenth century was apparently as materialistic as any epoch in 
history. These examples of chicanery are drawn from a great area and time; 
though such instances A^'erc numerous they were presutnahly exceptional; 
they do not warrant any larger conclusion than that men were no better in 
the Age of Faith than in our age of doubt, and that in all ages law and mo¬ 
rality’' have barely succeeded in maintaining social order against the innate 
individualism of nicn never intended by nature to be law-abiding citizens. 

Most stares made grave theft a capital crime, and the Church cxcommuni' 
cated brigands; even so, theft and robbery were common, front pickpockers 
in the streets to robber barons on the Rhine. Hungry' rncrccnaries, fugitive 
criminals, ruined knights made roads unsafe; and city streets after dark 
saw many a brawl, robbery, rape, and murder,'* Coroners' records from 
thirteenth-century Merrie England show “a proportion of manslaughters 
which ivould be considered scandalous in modern times'*;^’ murders were 
almost twice as numerous as deaths by accident; and the guilty were seldom 
caught,'* The Church labored patiently to repress feudal wars, but her mod¬ 
est measure of success was won by diverting nten and pugnacity to the Cru¬ 
sades, which were, in one aspect, imperialistic wars for territory and trade. 
Once at war, Chrisrians were no gentler to the defeated, no more loyal to 
pledges and treaties, than the warriors of other faiilis and times. 

Cruelty and brutality were apparently more frequent in the .Middle Ages 
than in any civilization before our own, The barbarians tlid not at once cease 
to be barbarians when they became Christians, Nublc lords and ladies buf- 
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feted their serii’ants, and one another. Criminal law was tirurally severe, bur 
failed to suppress brutaliu' and crime. The wheel, rhe caldron of burning 
oil, the stake, burning alive, flaying, tearing the limbs apart Avith wild ani¬ 
mals, were often used as [lenalties. Anglo-Saxon law punished a female slave 
convicted of theft by making each of eight)' female slaves pay a fine, bring 
three faggots, and burn her to death.'* In the wars of central Italy in rhe late 
thirteenth century, says the chronicle of the contemporat)' Italian monk 
Salimbcnc, prisoners were treated with a barbarity that in our )’ouch M’ould 
have been incredible: 


For some men’s heads they buund with a cord and lever, and strained 
it with such force that their eyes started from their sockets and fell 
upon rheir cheeks; orhers they bound by the right or left thumb only, 
and thus lifted the whole weight of their bodies from the ground; 
others again they raeked with yet more foul and horrible torments 
which I bliKvh to relate; others ... they would seat with hands bound 
behind their backs, and laid under their feet a pot of live coals ,,, or 
they bound their hands and legs together round a spit (as a bmb is 
carried to the butcher), and kept them thus iunging all day long, 
without food or drink; or again, with a rough piece" of wood they 
would rub and grate their shins until the bare bone appeared, which 
was a miser)' and sore piur even to behold.'* 

Medieval man bore suffering bravely, and perhaps with less sensitivirv 
than the men of ^A'cstcm Hu rope would show' toditv. In all classes men and 
women were hearty and scrufud; their festivals wcrc fcasrsof drinking, gam¬ 
bling, dancing, and sexual relaxation; their jokes were of a candor hardly 
rivaled today;^ their speech was freer, their oaths vaster and more numer¬ 
ous."* Hardly a man in France, says Joinvillc, could open his mouth xvithout 
mentioning the Devil.™ The medieval stomach was stronger than ours, and 
bore without flinching the most Rabelaisian details; the nuns in Chaucer 
listen unperturbed to the scacology of the Miller's Talc; and rhe chronicle 
of the good monk Sal ini bene is at times untranslatably physicaL*** Taverns 
xverc numerous, and some, in modem style, supplied “tarts’* with ale.** The 
Qiurch tried to close the taverns on Sundays, with small success.*^ Occa¬ 
sional drunkenness was the prerogative of every class. A visitor to Lubcck 
found some patrician ladies in a wine cellar, drinking hard under their veils.*® 
At Colopc there was a society that met to drink wine, and took for its 
motto, Biinte etnn hilsritste-, but it imposed upon its members strict rules for 
moderation in conduct and modesty in speech.*® 

The medieval man, like any other, xvas a thoroughly human mixture of 
lust and romance, humility and egotism, cruelty and tenderness, piety and 
greed. Those same men and w omen who drank and cursed so lieaitjlv'were 
capable of touching kindnesses and a thousand charities. Cats and w'ere 
pets then as now; dogs were trained to lead the bUnd;** and knights devcl- 
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oped an attachment for their horses, falcons, and dogs. The administration 
of charity reached new heights in the twelfth and tltiricenth centuries. Indi¬ 
viduals, guilds, governments, and the Church shared in relieving the unfor¬ 
tunate. Alnisgivinir was universal- .Men hopeful of paradise left charitable 
bequests. Rich tnen dowered poor girls, fed scores of the poor daily, and 
hundreds on maior festivals. .\t many baronial gates doles of food were dis¬ 
tributed thrice weekly to all who askcd.'^‘ Nearly every great lady felt it a 
social, if not a moral, necessity, to share in the administration of charity, 
Roger Bacon, in the thirteenth century, advocated a state fund for the relief 
of povertt', .sickness, and old age;” but most of this work was left to the 
Church. In one aspect the Church was a continent-wide otgauizarioti for 
charitable aid. Gregoty the Great, Charlemagne, and others required that 
one fourth of the tithes collected by an\’ parish should be applied to succor 
the poor and ihe infirm;** it was so done for a time; but the expropriation 
of parish revenues by lay and ecclesiastical superiors disrupted this parochial 
administration in the twelfth century, and the work fell more than ever upon 
bishops, monks, nuns, and popes. All nuns but a few human sinners devoted 
themselves to education, nursing, and charity; their ever-widening ministra¬ 
tions are among the brightest and most heartening features of nicdicval and 
modem history. Monasteries, supplied by gifts and alms and ecclesiastical 
revenues, fed the iroor, tended the sick, ransomed prisoners. Thousands of 
monks taught the young, cared for orphans, or served in hospitals. The great 
abbey of Cluny atoned for its wealth by an ample distribution of alms. ITte 
popes did what they could to help the poor of Rome, and continued in their 
own way the ancient irtqierial dole. 

Despite all this charity, begging flourished. Hospitals and almshouses tried 
tt> provide food and lodging for all applicants; soon the gates were sur¬ 
rounded b\' the halt, the decrepit, the maimed, the blind, and ragged vaga¬ 
bonds who went from “spiral to spiral, prowling and poaching for lumps of 
bread and meat.” “ Mendicancy reached in medieval Christendom and Islam 
a scope and pertinacity unequaled today except in the poorest areas of the 
Far F,ast. 

VI. MROirVAL DRESS 

Who were the people of medieval Europe- M'c cannot divide them into 
“races’'; they were all of the “white race” except the Negro slaves. But what 
a baffbng unclassifiable variety of mcnl Greeks*of Byzantium and Hellas, the 
half-Greek Italians of southern Italy, the Grcco-.Moorish-jcwish population 
of Sicily, the Romans, Umbrians, I’uscans, Lombards, Genoese, \’cjictians 
of italy-all so diverse that each at once betrayed his origin by dress and 
coiriurc and speech; the Berbers, .■\rabs, Jews, and Christians of Spain; the 
Gascons, Provencals, Burgundians, Parisians, Normans, of France; the 
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Flemings, Walloons, and Dutch of the Lowlands; the Celtic, .\nglian, 
Saxon, Danish, Norman stocks in England; the Celts of Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland; the Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes; the hundred rrilHs of Ger¬ 
many; the Finns and Magyars and Bulgars; the Slavs of Poland, Bohemia, the 
liaitic States, the Balkans, and Russia: here was such a farrago of bloods and 
types and noses and beards and dress that no one description could fit their 
proud diversity. 

The Germans, by a millennium of migradons and conquests, had made 
their type prevail in the upper classes of ^ Westem Europe except central 
and southern Italy, and Spain. The blond tj'p^ was so definitely adniired 
in hair and eyes that St. Bernard struggled through an entire sermon to rec¬ 
oncile with this preference the “1 am black but beautiful” of the Song of 
Songs. The ideal knight was to be tall and blond and bearded; the ideal 
woman in epic and romance was slender and graceful, with blue eyes and 
long blond or golden liair. The long hair of the Franks gave place, in the 
upper classes of the ninth century-, to heads closely cropped in back, with 
only a cap of hair on the top; and beards disappeared among the European 
gentry in the twelfth century, llie male peasancr>', however, continued to 
wear long and unclean beards, and hair so ample that it was sometimes gath¬ 
ered in braids ™ In England all classes kept long hair, and the male beaux of 
the thirteenth century* dyed their hair, curled it with irons, and bound it 
w'ich ribbons. In the same land and century the married ladies tied up their 
hair in a net of golden thread, while highborn lasses let it fall down their 
backs, with sometimes a curl falling demurely over each shoulder upon the 
breast.'^ 

The West Europeans of the Middle Ages were more abundantly and 
attractively dressed than before or since; and the men often excelled the 
women in splendor and color of costume. In the fifth century the loose toga 
and tunic of the Roman fought a losing war n 1 th the brccchts and belt of 
the Gaui; the colder climate and militarv* occupations of the North required 
righrer and thicker clothing than had been suggested by the warmth and ease 
of the South; and a revolution in dress followed the transfer of power across 
the Alps. The common man wore close-fitting pantaloons and tunic or 
blouse, both of leather or strong cloth; at the belt hung knife, purse, keys, 
sometimes the worker’s tools; over the shoulders was Hung a cloak or cape; 
on the head a cap or hat of wool or felt or skins; on the legs long stockings! 
and on the feet high leather shoes curled up at the toe to forestall stubbing! 
Toward the end of the Middle Ages the hose grew longer till they reached 
the hijis and evolved into the uncomfortable trousers chat modem man has 
substituted, as a perennial penance, for the liair shirt of the medieval saint. 
Nearly all garments were of woo! except some of skin or leather among 
peasants or hunters; nearly all w-ere spun, woven, cut, and sewed at home- 
bur the rich had professional tailors, known in England as "scissors.” Buttons! 
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occasionally used in anritjiiity, were avoided before the thirteenth century, 
and then appeared as functionless omanicnts; hence the phrase “not worth 
a button.”*** In the twelfth centurj' the right Gcnnanic costume was over¬ 
laid in both sexes W'ith a girdled gown. 

The rich embellished these basic garments in a hundred fancy w-ays. Hems 
and necklines w ere rrinimed with fur; silk, satin, or velvet replaced linen or 
wool w'hen the weather allowed; a velvet cap covered the head, and shoes 
of colored cloth followed closely the form of the feet. The finest furs came 
from Russia; the choicest w as ermine, Oiade from white weasel; barons were 
known to mortgage their lands to buy ermine for their wives. The rich wore 
drawers of fine white linen; hose often colored, usually of wool, sometimes 
of silk; a shirt of white linen, with fiaunty collar and cuffs; over this a tunic; 
and over all, in cold or rainy w'Cathcr, a mantle or cape or chaperon—^ cape 
w’ith a cowl that could be drawn up over the head. Some caps w'^erc made 
w'irh a fiat square top; these ttionlers or “mortar-boards” w*ere affected in 
the later Middle Ages by lawyers and doctors, and survive In our college 
dignities. Dandies wore gloves in any weather, and (complained the monk 
Ordericus Vi rails) “swept the dusty ground with the prodigal trains of their 
mantles and robes.” “ 

Jewelry was displayed by men not only on the person but on the cloth¬ 
ing—cap, robe, shoes. Some garments w’crc embroidered with sacred or pro¬ 
fane texts in pearls;*’’' some were trimmed with gold or silver lace, some wore 
cloth of gold. Kings had to distinguish diemselv^es w'ith extra finery: Edward 
the Confessor w'orc a robe rcsplcndcntly embroidered w'ith gold by his 
accomplished wife Edgitha, and Charles the Bold of Burgundy w'ore a robe 
of state so thickly inlaid with precious stones that it was valued at aoo,ooo 
ducats (51,082,000). All but the poor wore rings; and every man of any 
account had a signet ring bearing his jjersonal seal; a mark made with this 
seal was accepted as his personal signature. 

Dress was an index of status or wealth; each class protested against the 
imitation of its raiment by the class below it; and sumptuary law's were 
vainly passed—as in France in j 194 and 130S—seeking to regulate a citizen’s 
expenditure on wardrobe according to his fortune and his class. The retain- 
ere, or dependent knights, of a great lord wore, at formal functions, robes 
presented to them by him and dyed in his favorite or distinctive color; such 
robes were called livery {three) because the lord delivered them twice a 
year. Good medieval garments, however, were made to last a lifetime, and 
some were carefully bequeathed by will. 

Wellborn ladies wore a long linen chemise; over this a fur-trimmed pdhson 
or robe reaching to the feet; over this a blijitt or blouse worn loose in disha¬ 
bille, but tightly laced against the coming of company; for all fine ladies 
longed for slenderness. They might also wear jeweled girdles, a silken purse, 
anti chamois-skin gloves. Often they wore flowers in their hair, or bound it 
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wirh fillets of jew eled silk. Some ladies aroused The clergy, and doubtl«is 
worried their husbands, be wTarin? rnll conical hats adorned with homs: at 
one time a w'oman without boms was subject to unbearable ridicule.**^ In 
the later Aliddle Ages high heels became rhe fashion. Moralists complained 
that women found frequent occasions to raise their robes an inch or rw'o 
TO show trim ankles and daint)*^ shoesj female legs, however, were a private 
and costly revelation. Dante denounced the ladies of Florence for public 
decollete that “showed the bosom and the breasts.”*^ The dress of ladies at 
tournaments furnished an cscidng topic for clergymen; and cardinals legis¬ 
lated on the length of women’s robes. AVhen the elergv decreed veils as vital 
to moralit)% the women “caused their veils to be made of fine muslin and 
silk inwoven w'ith gold, wherein they showed ten times fairer than before, 
and drew beholders' eyes all the more to wantonnessThe monk Guyot 
of Provins complained that women used so much paint on their faces that 
none was left to color the icons in the churches; he w'amed them that when 
they wore false hair, or applied poultices of mashed beans and mares* milk 
to their faces to improve their complexion, they were adding centuries to 
their durance in purgatort'.*® Bcrthold of Regensburg, about liio, berated 
women with vain eloquence: 


Ve womcri, ye have bowels of compassion, and ye go to church 
more readily than the men .. . and many of you would be saved but 
for this one snare; ... in order that ye mav compass men’s praise ve 
spend all your labor on your garments..,, .Man v of you pay as much 
to the seamstress as the cost of the doth itself; it must have "shields on 
the shoulders, it must be flounced and tucked all round the hem. It is 
not enough for you to show your pride in your veiy- buttonholes; you 
must ako send your feet to hell by special Torments.,.. Ye busy your¬ 
selves with your veils: ye tw itch'ihem hither, ye twitch diem thither; 
ye gild them here and there with gold thread, and spend thereon all 
your trouble. Ye will spnd a good six months* work on a single veil, 
which is sinful great travail-and all that men may praise your dress: 

“Ah, God! how fairl Was ever so fair a garment?" "How, Brother 
Bcrthold” Cvou say), “we do it only for rhe goodman’s sake, that he 
maj' gare the less on other wnmen.** No, believe me, if thy goodman 
be a good man indeed he would far rather behold thy chaste conversa¬ 
tion than thy oury-ard adorning.... Ye men might put an end to this, 
and fight against it doughtily; first w ith good words; and if they are 
still obdurate step valiantly in ,,, tear it from her head, even though 
four or ten hairs should come with it, and cast it into the fire! Do thus 
not thrice or four times only; and presently she will forbear,'*^ 

Sometimes the women took such preaching to heart, and—two centuries be¬ 
fore Siivnnatola— cast their veils and omaiuents into the fire.'"' Forninatclvv 
such repentance was brief and rare. 
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VII. IX THE HOME 

Tlicrc was not much comfort in a medieval home. W^indows were few, 
and seldom glazed; wooden shutters closed them against glare or cold. Meat’ 
ing was by one or more fireplaces; drafts came in from a hundred cracks in 
the Walls, and inadc high-backed chairs a boon. In winter it was common 
to wear M'ami hats and furs indoors. Furniture was scanty but well made. 
Chairs were few. and usually had no backs; but sometimes they were ele¬ 
gantly carved, engraved with armorial bearings, and inlaid 'with precious 
stones. Most scats tt'crc cut into the mas^snry u'alls, or built upon chests in 
alcoves. Carpets were unusual before the thirteenth century. Italy and Spain 
had them; and when Eleanor of Casrile went to England in 1154 as the bride 
of the future Edward [, her sciA^ants covered the floors of her apartment 
at \’\'estminsfcr with carpets after the Spanislr custom-wluch then spread 
through England. Ordinary floors were strewn with rushes or stratv, 
making some houses so malodorous that the parish priest refused to visit 
them. 'Walls might be hung with tapestries, partly as ornaments, partly to 
hinder drafts, partly to divide the great hall of the house into smaller rooms. 
Homes in Italy and Provence, still remembering Roman luxuries, were more 
comfortable and sanitary tlwn those of the North. The homes of German 
bourgeois, in the thirteenth century, had water piped into the kitchen from 
wells.^®" 

Cleanliness, m the jMiddle Ages, was not next to godliness. Early Chris¬ 
tianity had denounced the Roman b,i,ths as wells of per\'ersion and prom¬ 
iscuity, and its general disapproval of the body had put no premium on 
hygiene. The modern use of the handkerchief was unknown.^®* Cleanliness 
next to money, and varied with income; tlic feudal lord and the rich 
bourgeois barbed with reasonable frequency, in ktge wooden tubs; and in 
the twelfth century the spread of wealth spread pereonal cleanliness. .Many 
cities in Germany, France, and England had public baths in the thirteenth 
cenrury; one student reckons that Parisians bathed more frequently in ii9i 
than in the tAventieth century.'*^* One result of the Crusades was the in¬ 
troduction into Europe of public steam baths in the Moslem styled**"' The 
□lurch frowned upon public baclis as leading to immorality; and several of 
them justified her fears. Some towns provided public mineral baths. 

Monasteries, feudal castles, and rich homes had latrines, empt)^ing into 
cesspools, but most homes managed with outhouses; and in many case one 
outhouse had to serve a dozen homes.^"* Pipes for carrying off waste were 
one of the sanitary reforms introduced into England under Edxvard 1 (1271- 
ij07). In the thirteenth cenrury the chamber pois of Paris were freely 
emptied from windows into the s^cet, with only a warning cn,' of Gar’T eauf 
—such contretemps were a cliche of comedies as Inte as .Moiiere. Public com¬ 
fort starions xvete a luxury; San Gimignano had some in 1255, but Florence 
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^ yet had none.***' People eased themselves in cotirtv'ards, on stairways and 
balconies, even in the palace of the Louvre, After a pescOeocc in 1531 a de¬ 
cree ordered Parisian bndlords to provide a latrine for every house, but this 
ordinance was much honored in the breach. 

Tlie upper and middle classes washed before and after meaU. for most 
eating was done with the fingers. There w'crc but two regular meals daily, 
one at ten, another at four; but either repast might last several hours. In great 
houses the meal was announced by blasts on a Itonting horn. The dinner 
board might be rude planks on trestles, or a great table strong!v built of 
costly wood and admirably earthed. Around it we re stools or benches—in 
French, biraeij m hence banquet. In some French Konves ingenious machines 
raised or lowered into place, from a lower or upper story, a full table ready 
served, and made it disappear in a moment when the meal was finished. 
Servants brought cwcis of water to each diner,who W'ashcd the hands therein 
and w'ipcd them on napkins W'hich were then put away; in the thirteenth 
century' no napkins were used during the meal, but the diner wiped hjs hands 
on the tablecloth.““ The company' sac in couples, gentleman and lady' paired; 
usually each couple ate from one plate and drank from one cup.'” Each 
person received a spoon; forks were known in the thirteenth century, but 
seldom provided; and the diner used his own knife. Cups, saucers, and 
plates W'crc normally of wood;^*' but the feudal aristocracy and the rich 
bourgeoisie had dishes of canhenware or pewter, and some displayed dinner 
sets of silver, even, here and there, of gold.”* Dishes of cur gla^ might be 
added, and a large silver vessel in the shape of a ship, containing various 
spices, and the knife and spoon of the host. Instead of a plate each couple 
received a large piece of bread, flat, round, and thick; upon this tnrnchoiT 
the diner placed the meat and bread that he took with his fingers from the 
platters passed to him; when the meal was over the "trencher'’ was eaten 
by the diner, or given to the dogs and cats that swarmed around, or sent 
out to the neighboring poor. A great meal was completed wdth spices and 
sweets and a final round of wine. 

Food w.'as abundant, varied, and well prepared, except that lack of refrig¬ 
eration scxin made meats high, and pur a premium on spices that could 
preserve or disguise. Some spices were imported from the Orient; but as 
these were costly, ocher spices were grown in domestic gardens—parsley, 

mustard, Mgc, savory, anise, garlic, diU-Cookbooks w-ere numerous and 

complex; in a great dablishment the cook was a man of importance, bear¬ 
ing on his shoulders the dignity and reputation of the house. He was equipped 
with a gleaming armory of copper caldrons, kettles, and pans, and prided 
himself on serving dishes that would please the eye as well as the palate. 
Meat, poultry', and eggs were cheap,* ** though still dear enough to make most 
of the poor unwilling vegetarians.’*® Peasants flourished on coarse whole- 
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grain bread of barley* oats, or rye, baked in their homes; city dwellers 
preferred white bread—baked by bakers—as a mark of caste. There were no 
potatoes, coffee, or tea; but nearly all meats and vegetables now used in 
Europe—including eels, frogs, and snails—were eaten by medieval man.‘‘“ 
By the tinre of Qiarlcmagnc the European acclimatization of Asiatic fruits 
and nuts was almost complete; oranges, howes'cr, were still a rarity' in the 
thirteenth century' north of the Alps and the Pyrenees. The commonest meat 
was pork. Pigs ate the refuse in the streets, and people ate the pigs. It was 
widely believed that pork caused leprosy, but this did not lessen the taste for 
it; great sausages and black puddings were a medieval delight. Lordly hoses 
might have a whole roast pig or boar brought to the table, and carve it before 
their gaping guests; this was a delicacy almost as keenly relished as partridges, 
quails, thrushes, peacocks, and cranes. Fish was a staple food; herring w'as 
a main recourse of soldiers, sailors, and the poor. Dairy' products were less 
used than today, but the cheese of Brie was already renoumed.’" Salads were 
unknowu, and confections were rare. Sugar was still an import, and had 
not yfit replaced honey for sweetening. Desserts u'crc usually of fruits and 
nuts. Pastries W'erc innumerable; and jolly bakers, quite unreproved, gave 
cakes and buns the most interesting shapes imaginable—i/rijKfdiR/t pudojda 
jfmliebrii, altae wrii/ji,"® It seems incredible that there was no after-dinner 
smoking. Both sexes drank instead. 

As unboiled water was .seldom safe, all classes found substitutes for it in 
beer and wine. “Drinkwatcr” and "Boileau” were unusual names, indicating 
unusual tastes. Cider or perry was made from apples or pears, and pros'ided 
cheap intoxicants for the peasantry. Drunkenness was a favorite 'I'ioc of the 
Middle Ages, in all classes and sexes. Taverns were numerous, ale was cheap. 
Beer was the regular drink of the poor, even at breakfast. Monasteries and 
hospitals north of the Alps were normally allowed a gallon of ale or beer per 
person per day.“^ Many monasteries, castles, and rich homes had their oT^vn 
breweries, for in the northern countries beer w'as reckoned as second only 
to bread as a necessary of iife. Among the w'ell-to-do of all nations, and in 
all ranks of Latin Europe, w-ine w'as preferred. France produced the most 
famous wines, and proclaimed their glory in a thousand popular songs. At 
vintage rime the peasants worked harder than usual, and were rewarded by 
good abbots with a moral holiday. .A customal of the abbey of St. Peter in 
the Black Forest includes some tender clauses: 

^V'hen the peasants have unladen the wine, they shall be brought 
into the inonastcr\-, and shall have meat and drink in abundance. -A 
great tub shall be set there and filled with wine . . - and each shall 
drink ... and if they' wax drunken and smite the cellarman or the 
cook, they shall pay no fine for thb deed; and they shall drink so that 
nvo of tliem cannot beat rlic third to die w agon.'^ 
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After a banquet the host would usually offer cntertainnicnr by jugglers, 
tumblers, players, minstrels;, or buffoons. Some manor bouses hail their own 
staff of such entertainers; some rich men kept jesters whose mcrr\’ impii- 
dcnceantl ribald humor could be vented without fear and without reproach. 
If the diners preferred to provide their own antusement they could tell 
stories, hear or make music. d.ince, flirt, play backgamtuon, chess, or parlor 
games; even barons and baronesses romped about in “forfeits ’ and “blind 
man’s buff.” Playing cards were still unknown, French laws of 1256 and 
1191 forbade making, or pkaying with, dice, but gambling with dice was 
widespread nonetheless, and moralists told of fortunes and souls lost in the 
game. Gambling is'as nor always forbidden by law; Siena provided booths 
for it in the public square.Chess was prohibited by a council at Paris 
(liii) and by an edict of Louis IX (1254); no one paid much attention 
to these demurrers; the game became a consuming pastime among the aris- 
tocracy, and gave it,s name to the royal exchequer—a chequered table or 
chessboard on which the revenues r>f the state were reckoned.’^ In Dance’s 
youth a Saracen player set all Florence agape by playing three games of 
chess at otice against the best players of the city; he looked at one board and 
kept the plays on the other two in his head; of the three games he won two 
and tied the third.’-* Tlie game of checkers was played in France as darites, 
in England as “draughts.” 

Dancing was condemned b\' preachers, and was practiced by nearly alt 
persons except those dedicated to religion, St. Thomas .Aquinas, with char¬ 
acteristic moderation, allowed dancing at \ycddings, or on the homecoming 
of a friend from abroad, or to celebra te some national ^Hetory; and the hearty 
saint went so far as to say that dancing, if kept decent, was a ven' healthy 
exercise.’-’ Albertus Alagnas showed a like liberality, but medieval moralists 
generally reprobated the dance as an mvention of the Devil.’*’* The Church 
frow'ned upon it as provocative of immorality;’** the young blades of the 
Middle Ages did their best to justify her suspicions.’** The French and Ger¬ 
mans in particular were fond of the dance, and developed nianv- folk dances 
to mark the festivals of the agricultural year, to celebrate victories, or to 
sustain public spirit in dcpres.sion or plague. One of the Ciit7//w,t Rumiia de¬ 
scribes the dances of girls in the fields as among the sweetest pleasures of 
spring. When knighthood was conferred all the knights of the vicinit)' gath¬ 
ered in full armor and performed evolutions on horseback or tin four, while 
the populace d.anccd around them to the accompaniment of martial music. 
Dancing could become an cpitlemic; in 1137 a band of German children 
danced .all the way from Erfurt to Amstadt; many died cn route; and some 
survivors suffered to the end of their lives from St. Vitus’ dance, or other 
nervous disorders.’** 

Most dancing took place by day and in the open air. Houses were poorly 
lit at night-by standing or haitging lanijis with wick and oil, or a rushlight 
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torch ('f mutton fiit; iind as fat and oils were expensive, verj* little work or 
reading was done after sunset. Soon after dark the guests dispersed, and the 
household retired, iiedroonys seldom sufficed; it was not uncommon to find 
an extra bed in the hall or reception room. The poor slept well on beds of 
straw, the rich slept poorly on perfumed pillows and feather mattresses. 
Lordly beds were overhung with mosquito netting or a canopy, and were 
mounted with the aid of stools. Several persons, 0/ unv age or sex, ntight 
sleep in the same room. In England and France all classes slept nude,'^ 


Viri. SOCIRTY AND SPORT 

The general coarseness of medieval manners was smoothed by certain 
graces of feudal courtesy, Men shook hands on meeting, as a pledge of peace 
through unreadiness to draw a sword. Titles were innumerable, in a hundred 
grades of dignit)'; and by a charming custom each dignirary was addressed 
by his title and his Christian name, or the name of his Ktate, A code of man¬ 
ners was dra^i n up for polite society in any circumstance—at home, at the 
dance, on the street, at tournament, at court; ladies had 10 learn how to walk, 
curtsey, ride horseback, pJay, carry falcons graceful I v on the wrLst... j all 
this, and a like code for men, constituted conrioisiey the manners of the court, 
courtesy. The thirteenth century saw the publication of many guides to 
etiquette/^ 

in trai'eiing, one expected courtesies and hospitality from persons of his 
OM n class. The poor for charity, the rich for fee or gift, would be sheltered 
eii route by coni'cnts or monasteries. As early as the eighth century monks 
established hospices in the p:vsscs of the Alps. Some monasteries had great 
guest-houses capable of sheltering 300 wayfarers, and stabling their horses.’^ 
Most travelers, however, put up at wayside inns; rates were low there, and 
a wench miglic lx: had at a reasonable rate, if one guarded his purse. Offered 
such comforts, many braved the dangers of travcl-mercliants; bankers, 
priests, diplomats, pilgrims, students, monks, tourists, tramps. The highways 
of the .Middle Ages, however discouraging, were alive with curious and 
hopeful people who thought that they would be happier somewhere else. 

Class distinctions were as sharp in amusement as in travel The mighrj' and 
the lowly mingled now and then: when the king held a public assembly of 
Ills vassals, and distributed food to the crowd; u'hen the aristocratic cavalry 
performed martial maiieuyers; when some prince or princess, king or queen, 
entered the city in panoplied state, and masses lined the highway to feed 
on pagCLinrry^; or when a tournamcnc or trial by combat was opened to the 
public eye. Planned sfxictaclvs were a vital part of medieval life; church 
processions, political parades, guild celebrations, filled the streets with ban¬ 
ners, fioats, W3.X saints, fat merchants, prancing knights, and militaiy hands. 
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Traveling mummers staged shorr plays in the village or dtj" square; minstrels 
sang and played and scrummed mmantic tales; acrobats tumbled and jug¬ 
gled, and men and women walked or danced on tightropes across mortal 
chasms; or two blindfolded men belabored each other with sticks; ora circus 
xvould come to town, exhibit strange animals and stranger men, and pit one 
animal against another in combat to the death- 

Among the nobilitx'hunting rivaled jousting as the royal sport. Game taws 
restricted the season to brief periods, and poaching laws kept game preserves 
for the aristocracy. The woods of Eurojx: were still inhabited by beasts who 
had nor yet acknowledged the victon- of man in the war for the ]>lantC; 
medieval Paris, for example, was several times invaded by wtdi es. In one 
aspect the hunter was engaged in maintaining man's precarious ascendancy; 
in another he was adding to the food supplv; and, not least, he was pre¬ 
paring himself for inevitable war by hardening body and spirit to danger, 
combat, and the shedding of blood. At the same time he made this, too, a 
pageant. Great olifants—hunting boms of ivory, somedmes chased with gold 
—rounded up the ladies and gentlemen and dogsr women sitting daintily side¬ 
saddle on prancing steeds; men in colorful attire and varied armament—bow 
and arrow, sntall a,x, spear, and knife; greyhounds, staghounds, bloodhounds, 
boarhounds pulling on the leash. If the chase led across a peasant's fields, the 
baron, hb vassals, and his guests were free to cross them at whatever cost 
to seeds and crops; and only reckless peasants would complain.^” TlieFrcnch 
aristocracy organized hunting into a system, gave it the name of and 

developed for it a complex ritual and eriquetic. 

The ladies joined \i'ith especial flair in the most aristocratic game of all— 
falconr)^ Nearly all great estates had aviaries housing a variety of birds, of 
which the falcon \vas most prized. It was taught to perch on my lord or 
lady’s wrist at any time; some piquant dames kept them so while hearing 
.Mass. The Emperor Frederick !I wrote an excellent book on falconry, run¬ 
ning to 589 pages, and introduced into Europe from Islam the custom of 
controlling rhe nerves and curiosity of t!ic liird bv covering its head with a 
leather htiod. Differcnr varieties were trained to fly up and attack diverse 
biriis, kill or wound them, and return to the hunter’s wrist; there, lured and 
rewarded by a bit of meat, they allowed their feet to be snared in straps until 
fresh prey flew into view. A well-trained falcon was almost the finest gift 
til at could be made to noble or king. The duke of Burgundy ransomed 
his son by sending twelve white hawks to the captor, Sultan Bajaxet. The 
office of grand falconer of France was one of the highest and best paid in 
rhe kingdom. 

Many another sport niadc tolerable the summer's heat and the winters 
cold, and turned the passions and energies of youth to viral skills. Practically 
every lad teamed to sttHm; and in the North all learned to skate. Ifnrse racing 
was popular, especially in Italy. All classes practiced archery; but only the 
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working classes had the leisure ro fish. There were divers games of bowling, 
hockey, quoits, wrestling, boxing, tennis, football.... 'I'cnuls developed in 
France, probably from LVloslem antecedents; the name was apparently de¬ 
rived from the fcnez/—"play'"—with which a player announced his serve.*’* 
II1C sport became so popular in France and England that it was sonic times 
played before large crowds in theaters or the open air,*** The Irish played 
hockev as early ss our second century; and a Bvznndne historian of the 
twelfth century gives a vivid description of a polo match played vt'ith cord- 
strung racquets as in lacrosse.^* Football, says a horrified medieval chron¬ 
icler, "is an abominable game wherein young people propel a huge ball not 
by throwing it into the air but by striking and rolling it along the ground, 
not with their hands but with their feet.”*^ Apparently the game had conic 
from China to Italyto England, where it became so popular and violent 
in the thirteenth century that Edward II banned it as leading to breaches of 
the peace {1314)- 

Life was more social then than later; group activities stirred the monaster¬ 
ies, nunneries, universiHes, villages, guilds. Life was especially hilarious on 
Sunday's and solemn holydays; then the peasant, the merchant, and the lord 
dressed their best, prayed the longest, drank the most.*®’ On .May Day the 
English raised Maypoles, lit bon£res, and danced around them in semi¬ 
conscious recollection of pagan fertility feasts. . 4 t Christmas time many 
towns and chateaux appointed a Lord of Misrule ro organize pastimes and 
spectacles for the populace. Aluramers in masks and beards and jolly garb 
went about perfomiing street plays or pranks, or singing Christmas carols; 
houses and churches were decked with holly, ivy, “and whatsoever the 
season afforded to be green."*” There were festivals for the agricultural sea- 
son.s, for national or local triumphs, for saints, and for guilds; and rare was 
the man who on those occasions did not drink his dlL Mcrrie F.ngUnd liad 
“scot-ales," or money-raising bazaars at which ale flowed fast but not free; 
the Church denounced these festivities in rite thirteenth centuiy',and adopted 
them in the fifteenth.**" 

Some festivals adapted the ceremonies of the Church to boisterous parodies 
thar ranged from simple humor ro scandaltms satire. Beauvais, Sens, and other 
French towns through many years celebrated on January' 14 a fdie de rdne, 
or Festival of the .Ass: a pretty girl u as placed on an ass, apparently to rep¬ 
resent Mary on the Flight to Egypt; the ass was led into a church, w*as made 
to genuflect, was stationed beside the altar, and heard a Mass and hymns 
sung in its praise; and at the end both the priest and rhe congregation brayed 
thrice in honor of the animal that had saved the Mother of God from Herod, 
and borne Jesus into Jerusalem.'** A dozen cities of France celebrated annu¬ 
ally—usually on the Feast of the Circunicisitm—a fete des fonr, or Feast of 
Fools. On tiiat day the lower clergy were allowed to revenge themselves for 
their subordination to priest and bishop during the year by taking over die 
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church and ihe rirual; rhe^r dressed themselves in feminine costumes, or in 

ecclesiastical vestments turned inside out^ they chose one of their number 

to be episcopitf fatitonm or fools' bishop; they chanted ribald hymns, ate 

sausages on the altar, played dice at its foot, burned old shoes in the censer, 

and preached hilarioussennons.**’ In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 

many towms in England, Germany,and France chose an epltcopus puerorum, 

or boys’ bishop, ro lead his fellows in a good-humored imitation of ecciesi- 

asrical ceremonies.^^* The local clergy' smiled on these popular buffooneries; 

the Church closed her eves to them for a lonf time: bur as they tended to 
* * ^ ^ 
ever greater irreverence and indeceney she was farced to condemn thcmi 

and they finally disappeared in the sixteenth centur>'.* 

In general the Church was lenient with tlic lusty humor of the Age of 
Faith; she knew that men must have a moral holiday now and then, a mora¬ 
torium on the unnatural moral restraints normally necessary to a civilized 
society. Some ultra-Puritans like Sr, John Chrysostom might cry out: “Christ 
Ls crucified, and yet you laugh!”—hut there continued to be “c^es and ale,” 
and wine ran hoc in the mouth. St, Bernard u'as suspicious of iiurtli and 
beauty; but most churchmen in the thirteenth century were hearty livers 
who enjoyed their meat and drink with a good conscience, and took no of¬ 
fense at a well-turned joke or ankle. The Age of Faith was not so solemn 
after all; rather it was an age of abounding I'italit)' and full-blooded merri¬ 
ment, and tender sentiment, and a simple joy in the blessings of the earth. 
On the back of a medieval vocabulary book some wistful student w'rotc a 
wish for all of us: 


And I wish chat all nmes were April and .May, and every month 
renew aU fruits again, and every day fieur-dc-lis and gillyflower and 
violets and roses wherever one goes, and woods in leaf and meadows 
green, and every lover should have his lass, and rhev to iovc each other 
w'irh a sure heart and true, and to everyone his pleasure and a eav 
hc3rt,i« ® ' 


lx. MORALITY AXD REI.lGiON 

Docs the general picture of medieval Europe support the belief that 
religion makes for morality? 

Our general impression suggests a wider gap between moral theory and 
practice in the Middle Ages than in other epochs of civilisation. .Medieval 
airistcndom was apparently as rich as our own irreligious age in sensuality, 
violence, drunkenness, cruelty, coarseness, profanity', greed, robbery', dis¬ 
honesty, and fraud. It seems to have outdone our time" in the enslavement 
of individuals, but not to have rivaled it in the cetmoniic easlavemcnt of 
colonial arexsor defeated states. It surpassed us in the siibjccrton of women; 
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it hardly equaled us in unmodest)', fomjcaQon, and adtikety, or in the im¬ 
mensity and murderousness of war. Compared with the Roman Empire from 
Xerva E<> Aurelius, medieval ChnsTendoni was a moral setback; but much of 
the Empire had in Nerva’s day en joved many centuries of civilization, while 
the Middle Ages, through nmst of their duration, represented a struggle 
be ween ChrLsdan morabw and a virile barbarism that Largely ignored the 
ethics of the religion whose theology it indifferently received. The barbari¬ 
ans would have called some of their vices virtues, as necessary 10 their time: 
their violence as the other side of courage, their sensuality as animal health, 
their coarse and direct speech, and their shameless talk about natural things, 
as no worse than the introverted prudery of our youth, 

It \^'Ould be an easy matter to condemn medieval Christendom from the 
mouths of its own moralists. St. Francis bemoaned the thirteenth century 
as “these times of superabundant malice and iniquity’V** Innocent III, St, 
Bonavcncura, Vincent of Beauvais, Dante considered the morals of that 
"wonderful century" to be dishcarteningly gross; and Bishop Grosseteste, 
one of the most judicious prelates of the age, told the pope that “the Cath¬ 
olic population, as a body, was incorporate wHth the Devil,*’Bacon 
(izj4?“94) judged his time udth characteristic hyperbole: 

Never was so much ignorance.... Far more sins reign in these days 
than in any past age... boundless cnmipcion,,. lechery... gluttony. 

,,. Vet we have baptism and the revelation of Christ,,. which men 
cannot really believe in or revere, or they would not allow themselves 
to be so corrupted.... Therefore many wise men believe that Anti¬ 
christ is at hand, and the end of the world,’^^ 

Such passages, of course, arc the exaggerations necessary to reformers, and 
could he marched in any age. 

Apparently the fear of hell had less effect in raising the moral level chan 
the fear of public opinion or the law has now—or had then; but the public 
opinion, and in a measure tlie law, had been formed by Otristianity. 
Probably the moral chaos, bom of half a millennium of invasion, w^ar, and 
dcvasnirion. would have been far worse t^ ithour the moderating effect of the 
Christian ethic. Our selection of instances in this chapter may have been 
unwittingly bi,iscd; at best they are fragmentary; statisdes are lacking or 
unreliable; and history always leaves out the average man. There must have 
been, in medieval Chtistendom, thousands of good and simple people like 
Fra Salimbenc’s mother, whom he describes as “a humble lady and devout, 
fasting much, and gladly dispensing alms to the poor";“* but how often do 
such women make the pages of history? 

Christianity brought some moral retrogressions and some moral advances. 
The intellectual virtues naturally declined in the Age of Faith; intellectual 
conscience (fairness with the facts) and the search for truth were replaced 
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by zeal and admiration for sancdcy, and a some rimes unscrupulous piety; 
**pious frauds** of textual doctoring and docomenwiy forgery seemed 
negligible venial wns. The chric virtues suffered from conoennarion on the 
afterlife, bur more from the disintegration of the state; ncvcnhcless rfiete 
must hai'C been some patriotism, hovi'Cvcr local, in the men and women who 
built so many cathedrals and some lordly toum halls. Perhaps hypoetBy, so 
indispensable to civilization, increased in the Middle Ages as compared Vidth 
the frank secularism of antiquity', or the unabashed corporate brutality' of 
our time. 

Against these and other debits many credits stand. Christianity struggled 
with heroic tenacity' against an inundation of barbarism, k bbored to di¬ 
minish war and feud, trial by combat or ordeal; it extended the intervals of 
cruce and peace, and sublimated something of feudal violence and pugnacity 
into devotion and chivalry. It suppressed the gladiatorial shows, denounced 
the enslavement of prisoners, forbade the enslavement of Chrisrians, ran¬ 
somed numberless captives, and encouraged—more than it practiced—the 
emancipation of serfs. It taught men a new respect for human life and work, 
it stopped infanticide, lessened abortion, and softened the penalties e.vactcd 
by Roman and barbarian bw. It steadfastly reiccted the double sram.brd in 
sexual morality. It immensely expanded the sco|ic and operations of char¬ 
ity'. It gave men peace of mind against the txillling riddles of the universe, 
though at the cost of discouraging science and philosophy. Finally, it taught 
men that patriotism unchecked by a higher loyalty is a tool of mass greed 
and Clime. Over all the competing cities and petty states of Europe it estab¬ 
lished and maintained one moral law. Under its guidance, and at Siimc nec¬ 
essary sacrifice of liberty, Europe achieved for a century that international 
morality for -w hich it prays and struggles today—a law that shall raise states 
out of their jungle code, and free the energies of men for the battles and 
victories of peace. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


The Resurrection of the Arts 

1095-1300 


I. THE ESTHETIC AWAKE XIVG 

W HY is itthar Western Europe, in tiic tii’clfth and thirteenth centuries, 
reached a climax of art comparable Periclean Atliens and 
Augustan Rome? 

The Norse and Saracen raids had been beaten off, the Magyars had been 
tamed. The Crusades aroused a fever of creative energy, and brought back 
to Eurojie a thousand ideas and art forms from the By/iantine and LMosfem 
East. ITie reopening of the Medkerrancan, and the opening of the Atlanric 
TO Christian commerce, the security and organisation of trade along the 
rivers of France and Germany and on the nonhem seas, and the expansion 
of industry and finance, generated a wealth unknown since Constantine, new 
classes capable of affording art, and prosperous communes each resolved to 
build a finer cathedral chan the last. The coff ers of abbots, bishops, and popes 
were swelling with the tithes of the people, the gifts of the merchanrs, the 
grants of nobles and kings. The Iconoclasts had been defeated; art was no 
longer branded as idolatry; the Church, which once had feared it, found in 
it now a propirious medium for inculcating her faith and ideals among the 
letterless, and for stirring souls to a devotion that lifted spires like supplicat¬ 
ing litatiies to the sky. And the new' religion of iMaiy% rising spontaocously 
from the hearts of the people, poured its love and trust of the Divine Alothcr 
into magnificent temples w'hcrc thousands of her children might gather at 
once to do her homage and beg her aid. All these Influences, and many more, 
came Together to flood half a continent w'ith profuse screams of utiprccc- 
dciucd art. 

The ancient techniques had here and there surv'Ivcd barbarian devastation 
and municipal decay. In the Eastern Empire the old skills were never lost; 
and it W'as above all from the Greek East and Bv'^.antine Italy that artists and 
art themes now entered the life of the resurrected V\’est. Charlemagne drew 
into his service Greek artists fleeing from Byzantine Iconoclasts; hcncc the 
art of Aachen married Byxaniinc delicacy and mysticism to German solidity 
and earthiness. The monk arrises of Cluny, inaugurating in the tenth cen¬ 
tury a new era In XA'csrcrn archirecturc and adornment, began by copjnng 
By'zantinc models. l‘he school of monastic art developed at Monte C^ino 
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by Ablnn DtsiJerius (1071) wu,s taiigKr by Greek reachers on HyKantinc 
lines, AVhen E lonorius 111 (1118) wished to decorate San Paolo fuori le mura 
he sent to \'cnjcc for ii'ii^ddsisi and those who came were steeped in the 
8vzandne tradition. Colonies of Bv'^ncine artists could be found in a score 
of Western cities; and it was their style of painting that molded Duccio, 
Cimabuc, and the early Giotto himself, Byzantine or Oriental motives—pai- 
mettes, acanthus leaves, animals within medallions—came to the West on 
textiles and ivories and in Llignunated manuscripts, and lived hundreds of 
years in Romanesque ornament, Syrian, Anatolian, Persian forms of archi¬ 
tecture—the vault, the dome, the tower-flanked facade, the composite col¬ 
umn, the windows grouped by rwm or three under 3 binding arch-appeared 
again in the architecture of the W'esi, History makes no leaps, and nothing 
is lost. 

Just as the development of life requires variation as well as hereditv', and 
the development of a society needs expcrimencal innovation as well as stabi- 
livtinf? custom, so the development of art in Western Europe involved nor 
only the continuity of a tradition in shills and forms, and the stiniuktion of 
Byzantine and Moslem examples, but also the repeated turning of rhe artist 
from the school to nature, from ideas to things, from the pst to the present, 
from the imitation of models to the expression of self. There was a somber 
and static quality in Byzantine art, a fragile and feminine elegance in Arabic 
ornament, that could never represent the dynamic and masculine xHtality of 
a rebarbarized and reinvigorated West. Nations that were rising out of the 
Dark Ages toward the noon of the thirteenth centurv' preferred the noble 
grace of Giotto’s women to the stiff Theodoras of Byzantine mosaics; and, 
laughing at the Semitic horror of Images, they transformed mere decoration 
into the smiling angel of the Reims Cathedral, and the Golden Virgin of 
Amiens, The joy of life conquered the fear of death in Gothic art. 

It was the monks who, as they preserved classic literature, maintained and 
disseminated Roman, Greek, and Oriental art techniques. Seeking self- 
containmenr, the monasteries trained their inmates to the decorative as xvell 
as the practical crafts. The abbey church required altar and chancel furni¬ 
ture, chalice and pyx, reliquaries and shrines, missal, candelabra, perhap 
mosaics, murals, and icons to infonn and inspire piety; these the monks for 
the most prt fashioned with their own hands; indeed, the monasierv itself 
was in many cases designed and built by them, as Monte Caxsino i^s by 
Benedictine labor today, Most monasteries included spclous w orkshops; at 
Chartres, for example, Bernard dc Tlron founded a religious house and gath¬ 
ered into it, we are told, '‘craftsmen both in w'ood and iron, care ers and gold¬ 
smiths, painters and stonemasons , . . and others skilled in all manner of 
cunning work," ^ The illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages were al¬ 
most all the work of monks; the finest te.xiilcs were produced by monks and 
nuns; the architects of the early Romanesque cathedrals were monks; ■ in 
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rhc eleventh and earlv twelfth centuries the abbey of Cluny furnished most 
of the architects for Western Europe, and many of the painters and sculp¬ 
tors; * and in the thirteenth century the abbey of Sr. Denis was a thriving 
center of varied arts. Even the Cistercian monasteries, which in the days of 
the watchful Bernard had closed their dtx>rs to decoration, soon surrendered 
to the lure of form and the excitement of color, and began to build abbeys 
as ornate as Cluny or St. Denis. As the English cathedrals were usually mo¬ 
nastic minsters, the regular or monastic clergj’ continued to the end of the 
thirteenth cennir%'’ to dominate ccclesiasrical architecture in England. 

But a monastery, hovt'ever excellent as a school and refuge for the spirit, 
is condemned by its seclusion to be a repository of traditions rather than a 
theater of fiving experiment; it is better fitted to preser\'e than to create. Not 
until the widened demands of a richer laity nourished secular artists did me¬ 
dieval life find the exuberant expression, in unhackneyed fonris, that brought 
Gothic art to fullness. First in Italy, most in France, least in England, the 
emancipated and specializing laymen of the t\velfth century, grouped in 
guilds, took the arts from monastic teachers and hands, and built the great 
cathedrals. 


(t, i’he adornment of life 

Nevertheless it was a monk who wrote rite most complete and revealing 
summary of medieval arts and crafts. Thcophilus—'lover of God*’ in the 
monasrerv' of Heimershausen near Paderborn—wrote, about 1190, a Sched- 
ula diveri^trmft ixrfiywi: 

Thcophilus, a humble prim. -. addresses bis words to alt who vinsh, 
by the practical work of their hands, and by the pleasing meditation 
of w'hac is new, to put aside . .. all sloth of mind and wandering of 

spirit_f Here shall such men find] all that Greece possesses in the 

way of diverse colors and mixtures; ail that Tuscany knows of the 
working of enamels... all that Arabia has to show of works ductile, 
fusible, or chased; all the many vases and sculptured gems and ivory 
that Italy adorns wdth gold; all that France prizes in costly variety of 
windows; all that is extolled in gold, silver, copper, or iron, or in 
subdc working of wood or stone.'' 

Here in a paragraph wc see another side of the Age of Faith—men and 
women, and not least monks and nuns, seeking to satisfy the impulse to ex¬ 
pression, taking pleasure in proportion, harmony, and form, and eager to 
make the useful beautiful. I he medieval scene, however suffused with re¬ 
ligion, is above all a picture of men and women working. And rlie first and 
basic purpose of their art is the adornment of their work, their bodies, and 
their homes. Thousands of woodworkers used knife, drill, gouge, chLscI, 
and polishing materials to carsT tnVdcs, chiurs, benches, chests, caskets, caUi- 
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tiers, stairposts, wainscots, beds, cupboards, buffets, icons, atrarpleccs, choir 
stalU... w'kh an incredible variety' of furitis and themes in high or low rclier, 
and often with a mischievous humor that recognized no barrier berw'ceo the 
sacred and the profane. On the misericords one might find figures of misers, 
gluttons, gossipers, gtotescjue beasts and birds ivith human heads. In \''enicc 
the u'ood carvers sometimes made frames more beautiful and costly than the 
pictures they enclosed. The Germans began in the twelfth century that re¬ 
markable wood sculpture which would become a major art in the sixreenth,* 

The workers in metal rivaled the workers in wood. Iron n as wrought into 
elegant gradngs for w'indows, court}''ards, and gates; for mighty hinges that 
spread across massive doors in a variety of floral designs (as on Notre Dame 
at Paris); for cathedral choir grilles as “strong as iron*’ and as dcli&tc as lace. 
Iron or bronze or copper was fused or hammered into handsome vases, gob¬ 
lets, caldrons, ewers, candelabra, censers, caskets, and lamps; and bronze 
plates covered many cathedral doors. Attnoreis liked to add a touch of deco¬ 
ration to 5\%’’ords and scabbards, helmets, breastplates, and shields. The g(tr- 
gcous bronze chandelier presented to the cathedral of .Aachen by Frederick 
Barbaros&i attested the abilit)' of the Genuan metalworkers; and the great 
bronze candlestick from Gloucester (c. 1100), now in the \''ictoria" and 
Albert Museum, l^cars like testimony to Fuglish skill. The medieval fondness 
for making art of the simplest articles shows in the adornment of bolts, locks, 
and keys. Even w'eathervanes were carefully decorated with ornament that 
only a telescope could sec. 

The arts of the precious metals and stones flourished amid general poverty. 
The .Merovingian kings had gold plate, and Charlemagne collected at 
Aachen a treasure of goldsmiths’ work. The Church pardonably felt that if 
gold and silver brightened the tables of barons and bankers, they should also 
be used in the science of the King of Kings. Some altars were of chased silver, 
some of chased gold, as in the church of Sr. Ambrose at Milan, and the ca¬ 
thedrals of PLstoia and Basel. Gold was normal for the cibariuw or pyx that 
held the consecrated Host, for the monstrance in which ir was exposed to 
the veneration of the faithful, for the chalice that contained the sacramental 
wine, and for the reliquaries in which saintly relics '.verc preserv'cd; these 
vc^ls were in many cases more beautifully worked than the most costly 
prize cups of today. In Spain the goldsmiths made resplendent tabernacles 
to bear the Host in processions through the streets; in Paris the goldsmith 
Bonnard (ms) used 1544 ounces of alver» and 60 of gold, to make a shrine 
for the bonus of St. Genevieve. We may judge the scope of the goldsmith’s 
art from the seventy-nine chapters devoted to it by Theophilus. There wc 
find that every medieval goldsmith was c.xpccted\o be a Cellini-ar once 
smelter, sculptor, enameler, jewel mounter, and inlay worker. Paris in the 
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thirteenth centurv had a pon'erful guild of guldsnilths and jevi'clers; and 
Pirisian jcu'cl cutters had airciidy a reputation for producing ardlicial gems.^ 
The iieals that rich men used to stamp the wax on their letters or envelopes 
were carefully designed and cart'ed. Every prelate had an official ringi and 
every real <tr spccicnxs genileinan flaunted at least tjne ring on his hands. 
Those who cater to human vanit)'’ seldom starve. 

Cameos—small reliefs on precious material—were popular among the rich, 
Hemy' HI of England had a “great cameo” valued at ^ too {$40,000); Bald¬ 
win It brought a still more celebrated cameo from Constantinople to house 
it at Paris in Sainte Chapellc. Ivory was painstakingly carved throughout the 
Middle Ages: combs, boxes, handles, drinking honis, icons, book covets, 
diptychs and tript^'chs, episcopal staffs and croziers, reliquaries, shrines,,,, 
Astonishingly close to perfection is a thirtecnth-centurj' ivory group in the 
Louvre depicting the Descent from the Cross, Towards the end of that cen¬ 
tury romance and humor gained upon piety, and debcate carvings of some¬ 
times very delicate scenes appeared on nunor cases and toller boxes designed 
for ladies who could not be pious all the rime. 

Ivory was one of many materials used for inlay, which the Italians called 
inrarsb (from the Larin interserere, insert), and the French termed mar¬ 
quetry {marqner, to mark). Wood itself might be used as an inlay in other 
woods: a design was chiseled into a block of wood, and other woods were 
pressed and glued into the design. One of the more recondiic medieval arts 
was niello (Ladn »jge//»r, black)—inlaying an incised metal surface with a 
black paste composed of silver, copper, sulphur, and lead; when the inlay 
hardened, the surface w^as filed till the silver in the mixture shone. From this 
technique, in the fifteenth century, Finiguerra would develop copperplate 
engraving. 

The ceramic ans matured again out of industrial jmttcry as the returning 
Crusaders aroused Europe from the Dark Ages. Qoisonne enamel entered 
the West from Byzantium in the eighth century. In the twelfth a plaque rep¬ 
resenting the Last Judgment * gave an excellent example of champleve; i.e,, 
the spaces between the lines of the design were hollowed out into a copper 
ground, and the depressions were filled with enamel paste, Limnges, In 
France, had made enameled wares since the third century;, in the twelfth it 
was the chief center, in the West, of champleve and clowonne. In the thir¬ 
teenth century Moorish potters in Christian Spain coated clay vessels with 
an opaque tin glaze or enamel as a base for painted decoration; in the fifteenth 
ccntuiy' Italian merchants imported such wares from Spain in Majorcan 
trading ships, and called the material majolica, changing r to i in their melo¬ 
dious w'ay. 

The art of glass, so nearly perfected in ancient Rome, returned to Venice 
from Egypt and Byzantium. As early as 1024 we hear of twelve phhhrii 
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there, whose products were so varied that the govcrrimerit took the industry 
under its protection, and voted, the title “gentlemen” to gkssmakers. In 1:78 
the gbssworkers were reittovetl to a sjKcial quarter on the island of Mura no. 
partly for safety, parch' for secrcc\'; strict laws were passed forbidding 
Venetian glassmakcrs to go abroad, or to reveal the esoteric techniques of 
their art. From that “foot of earth” the Venetians for four centuries domi¬ 
nated the art and industn' of glass in the Western world, iinameling and 
gilding of glass were highly developed; Olivo de X'cnci-.ia made textiles of 
gla.'S; and Murano poured out glass mosaic, beads, phials, leakers, tableware, 
even glass mirrors, which in the thirteenth century began to replace mirrors 
of polished steel. France, England, and Germany also made glass in this 
period, but almost entirely for industrial use; the stained glass of the cathe¬ 
drals was a brilliant exception. 

Women have always received less credit in histories of art than they dc- 
serA'ed- The adornment of the pers^m and the home are precious elements in 
the art of life; and the work of women in dress desi^, interior decoration, 
embroidery, drapery, and tapestry has contributed more than most arts to 
that often unconscious pleasure which we derive from the intimate and silent 
presence of beautiful things. Delicate tissues deftly woven, and welcome to 
sight or touch, were highly prized in the Age of Faith; they clothed altars, 
relics, sacred vessels, priests, and men and women of high estate; and they 
themselves w'cre wrapped in soft, thin paper which cook from them its “tis¬ 
sue paper” name. In the thirteenth century France and England dethroned 
Constantinople as the chief producer of artistic embroidery; we hear of em¬ 
broiderers* guilds in Paris in 1158; and Matthew Paris, under the year 1246, 
tells how Pope Innocent IV was struck by the gold-embroidered vestments 
of English prelates visiting Rome, and ordered such opr/r ^nigllcanrtj/t for his 
copes and chasubles. Some ecclesiastical garments were so heaty with jewels, 
gold thread, and small enamel plaques that the priest so robed could hardly 
walk.® .An American millionaire paid $60,000 for an ecclesiastical vestment 
known as the Cope of AscoU,* The most famous of medieval embroidcrie 
was the “daJimtic of Charlemagne”; it was believed to be a product of Dal¬ 
matia, but was probably a Byzantine wmrk of the twelfth century; it is now 
one of the most precious objects in the treasury of the Vatican, 

In France and England embroidered hangings or tapestries took the place 
of paintings, especially in public buildings. Their full display was reserved 
for festal days; then they were hung under the arches of church bays, and 
in the streets, and on processional floats. Usually they were woven of wool 
and silk by the “drewomen” or maids of feudal chateau.x under the superin¬ 
tendence of the chatelaine; many were woven by nuns, some by monks. Tap¬ 
estries made no pretense to rival the subtler qualities of painting; they were 


* Learning that it had been rtpfen, he renimcd it 10 the Italian goveramece, and contented 
IdokseLf with i hi^IaI far honcfry/ 
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TO be seen from some distance, add Kad lo sacrifice nicccy of line and shading 
to clarity of figorc and brilliance and permanence of color. They com¬ 
memorated an historical event or a famous legend, or cheered gloomy in¬ 
teriors with representations of landscapes, flowers, or the sea. Tapestries are 
mentioned as early as the tenth century in France, bur the oldest extant full 
specimens hardly antedate the fourteenth, Florence in Italy, Chinchilla in 
Spain, Poitiers, Arras, and Lille in France, led the West in the art of tapestry 
and rugs. The world-renowned Bayeux tapestries were not strictly such, 
since their design was embroidered upon the surface instead of forming part 
of the weave. They derive their name from the catiiedral of Bayeux that 
long housed them; tradition ascribed them to William the Conqueror's 
Queen Matilda and the ladles of her Norman couTt;but ungallant scholarship 
prefers an anonjmious orig'm and a later date.* They rival the chronicles as an 
authority for the Norman Conquest. Upon a strip of brown linen nineteen 
inches wide and sevenr\f-onc yards long, sixty scenes show in procesaon the 
prejiaration for the invasion, the Norse vessels clea^dng the Channel with 
high and figured prows, the wild battle of Hastings, the transfndng and death 
of Harold,"the rout of the Anglo-Saxon troops, the triumph of blessed force. 
These tapestries arc impressive examples of patient needlework, bur they 
are nor among the finer products of their kind. In 1803 Napoleon used them 
as propaganda to rouse the French to invade England; * but he neglected to 
secure the blessing of the gods. 


1[I. P.AINTIS’G 

1. Motaic 

The pictorial art in the Age of Faith took four priocipai forms: mosaic, 
nilnlatures, murals, and stained glass. 

The mosaJe art was now in its old age, but in the course of 1000 years it 
had learned many subtleties. To make the gold ground they loved so well, 
nuDsaicists wrapped gold leaf amund glass cubes, covered the leaf with a thin 
film of glass to keep the gold from tarnishing, and tlien, to avoid surface 
(jiare. laid the gilded cubes in slightly uneven planes. 1 he light was reflected 
at diverse angles from the cubes, and gave an almost living texture to the 
whole. 

It was prtjbjbly By/antine artists wlio in the eleventh century covered the 
east a[>sc and u'cst wall of an old cathedral at Torcello—an island near \ cn- 
ice—with some of lixe most imposing mosaics in medieval history,*'' The 
ittostucs of St. Mark’s miige over seven ctmuries in lunhgrshlp and style. 
l>ogc Donienica Sdvo coiniiiissioned the first interior mosiics in joyj, pre¬ 
sumably using llvzantinc artLsts; the mosaics of 1153 xt'ere still under By^an- 
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tine tutelage; not until 1450 were Ir:vllan artists preiiomlnant in the ntosaic 
adornment of St. Marlt’s. The rwclfth-ccntury Ascension mosaic of the cen¬ 
tral cupola is a summit of the art, but it has a close rival in the Joseph mosaics 
of the vestibule dome. The marble mosaic of the pavement has survived 
through 700 years the tread of human feet. 

At the other end of Italy Greek and Saracen workers united to produce 
the mosaic rnastcrpicces of Norman Sicily—in the Capclla Palatina and .Mar- 
torana of Palermo, the monastery of Alonreale, the cathedral of Cefalu 
(1148). The wars of the papacy in the thirteenth century may have retarded 
art in Rome; however, resplendent mosaics were made in that period for the 
churches of Santa Maria Maggiore, Santa Maria in Trastevere, Sr. John Lat- 
eran, and St. Paul Outside the Walk An Italian, Andrea Tafi (1313-94), 
designed a mosaic for the Baptistery at Florence, but it was not up to the 
Greek work in \'’'enicc or Sicily. Sugcr’s abbey at St. Eknis {1150) had a 
magnificent mosaic floor, partly preserved in the Cluny Museum; and the 
pavement (c. 1268) of Westminster Abbey is an admirable mingling of 
mosaic shades. But the mosaic an never prospered north of the Alps; stained 
glass outshone it; and with the coming of Duccio, Cimabue, and Giotto, 
murals crowded it out even in Italy. 


2, Aliniatures 

The illumination of manuscripts with miniature paintings and decoration 
in liquid silver and gold and colored inks continued to be a favorite art, grate¬ 
fully adapted to monastic quiet and pietj . Like so many phases of medieval 
activity', ir reached its U'estern apogee in the thirteenth century; never again 
has ir been so delicate, inventive, or profuse. The stiff figures and drapes, 
and hard greens and reds, of the eleventh centtiry were gradually replaced 
with fonns of grace and tenderness in richer hu^ on backgrounds of blue 
or gold; and the Virgin conquered the miniature even as she was capturing 
the cathedral. 

During the Dark Ages many books were destroyed; those that remained 
were doubly precious, and consTituted, so to speak, a thin life line of civiliza¬ 
tion in their text and art,” Psalters, gospels, sacramentarics, missals, brevfi- 
aries, books of hours xverc cherished as the ll^fing vehicles of a diiane revela¬ 
tion; no effort was too great for their fir adornment; one mighr reasonably 
spend a day on an Initial, a week on a title page. Hartker, a monk of St. Gall, 
perhaps expecting the end of the world with the century, made a vow in 98S 
to remain within four walls the rest of his earthly life;'he stayed in his tiny 
cell rill he died fifteen years larer; and there he llluininated-brightcncd with 
pictures and ornament—the Amif^hojury of St. 

Perspective and modeling were now less ably practiced than in the Caro- 
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lingiao exuberance; the efilummettr, as the French called the niinlatuxist, 
sought depth and splendor of color, and a crowded fullticss and vital]tj' of 
representation, rather than the illusion of Tridimensional space. Most fre¬ 
quently his subjects M'ere taken from the Bible, or the apocryphal gospels, 
or the legends of the saints; huT sometimes a herbal or a bestiary sought iilus¬ 
tration, and he took delight in picruring real or imaginary plants and animab. 
Even in religious books the ecclcsi;iSTicd rules for subject and treatment were 
less defined in the est tlian in the Last, and the painter was allowed to range 
and frolic widely within his narrow room. Animal btxlies with human heads, 
human bodies with animal heads, a monkey di^uised as a monk, a monkey 
examining with proper medical gravity a phial of urine, a musician giving a 
concert by scraping together the jawbones of an ass—such were the topics 
that graced a Book of the Honrs of the Firgi«.‘* Other texts, sacred as well 
as profane, came to life with scenes of hunting, tournament, or war; one 
thirceenth-ccdtuiy' psalter included in its pictures the inside of an Italian 
bank. The secular world, recovering from its terror of eternity, was invad¬ 
ing the precincts of religion itself. 

English monasteries were fertile in this peaceful art. 'I'he East Anglian 
school produced famous psalters: one treasured by the Brussels library', an¬ 
other (“Ormsby”) at Oxford, a third (“St. Omcr”) in the British Museum, 
But the finest illumination of the age was French. The psalters painted for 
Louis IX inaugurate a si)dc of centered composition, and division into 
framed medallions, obviously taken from the stained glass of the ciithcdrals. 
The Lowlands shared in this movement; the monks of Liege and Ghent at¬ 
tained in their miniatures something of the warm feeling and Bowing grace 
of the sculptures at Amiens and Reims. Spain produced the greatest single 
chef-d'oeuvre of thirteenth-century illumination in a book of hvnms to the 
\%gin—Ljir cantigoy del Rey Sabio (c, i i8o)-'‘Thc Gmdcles of [Alfonso 
Xj the Wise King’*; its izi6 miniatures suggest the labor and lovaky that 
medieval books might receive. Such books, of course, were works of calli¬ 
graphic as well as pictorial arc. Sometimes the same artist copied or com¬ 
posed and wrote the text, and painted the illumination. In several manuscripts 
one hesitates to decide which seems more beautiful—the decoration or the 
text. Wc paid a price for print. 

3 . Mmals 

It is diBicuIt to tell how far the miniatures, in subject and design, influ¬ 
enced murals, panels, icons, ceramic painting, sculptural relief, and stained 
glass, and how far these influenced illumination. 'Fherc was among these 
arts a free trade in themes and stvdes, a continuous interaction; and some¬ 
times the same artist practiced rhem all. We do injustice to art and artist alike 
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whcii we separate one arr too sharply' from the rest, or the arts from the life 
of their time; reality is always jnorc integrated than onr chronicles^ and the 
historian ilisintegmres for convenience’ sake the elements of a civili^ation 
whose eomponenrs floA^'ert as a united stream. Wc tmisf try not to sever rhe 
artist from tlie cultural complex that reared and taiighr him, gave him tradi¬ 
tions and EopicS“praised ur tonnciircd him, used hiiti up, buried him, and— 
more often than not—forgot his name. 

The Middle Ages, like any age of faith, discouraged individualism as in¬ 
solent impiety, and bade the ego even of genius submerge itself in the work 
and current of its rime, The Church, the state, the commune, the guild were 
the lasting realities; they were the artists; individuals were the hands of the 
group; and when the great cathedral took form its body and soul would 
«and for all the bodies and souls that its design and building and adornment 
had consecrated and consumed. So history has swallon'cd up nearly all the 
names of rhe men who painted the walls of medieval structtircs before the 
thirteenth century; and war. revolution, and the damp of time iiave almost 
swalloM'ed up their work, Were the methods of the muraikts to blame? 
Tlicy used rhe ancient processes of fresco and tempera—applying the colors 
to freshly pla.stcrcd walLs, or pain ring upon dry walls with colors made ad¬ 
hesive by some glutinous material. Both methods .umed at permanence, 
through pcmiearion or cohesion; even so rhe colors tended to liake off in the 
course of years, so that very little remains of mural pituing before the four¬ 
teenth century* Theophilus (i igo) described rhe preparation of oil colors, 
but this technique lay undeveloped till the RenaUsance. 

The traditions of classic Roman painting w'Cre apparently snuffed out by 
the barbarian invasions and the ensuing centuries of pove^^^^ When Italian 
mural pinting revived it took its lead not from antiquiw but from the half- 
Greek, half-Oriental methods of Byzantium. Earlv in the thirteenth century 
we find Greek painters working in Italy—Theophanes at \^enlcc. Apollonius 
at Florence, Melormus at Siena.... The earliest signed pnel pictures in the 
Italian art of this period bear Greek names. Such men brought with them 
Bpanrine themes and styles—symbolic figures rcligio-mysrical, making no 
claim to the representation of natural arrirudes and scenes. 

Gradually, as wealth and taste rose in thirteenth-century Italy, and the 
higher rewards of arc drew better talents to their quest, kalian painters— 
Giunta Pisano at Pisa, Lapo at Pisroia, Guido at Siena, Pietro Cavallini at 
Assisi and Rome—began to abandon the dreamy Byzantine manner, and to 
infu.se tlieir painring with rlic color and passion of Italy. In the church of 
San Domenico at Siena Guido (1:71) painted a Madonna whose “pure, 
sweet face*’ ** left far behind it the frail and lifeless forms of the Byyanrine 
pinring of that agc; this picture almost begins the Italian Renaissance. 

A generation later Duccio di Buoninsegna (1:73-1319) carried Siena to 
a kind of civic-esthetic fren/y with his Miiesta or “Majesty'" of the Virgin 
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tnrhroned. The thriving; citizens decided rhac ihe Divine Mother, their feu¬ 
dal queen, should have her picrure painted on an imposing scale by the 
grearese artist available anyr^ here. They found it picasjmt to choose their 
townsman Duccio. They promised him gold, gave him food and time, and 
watched every step of his work. hen, after three years, it was complete 
(1311), and Duccio had added a touching signature—"Holy Mother of God, 
give Siena peace and Duccio life because he painted thee thus'*—a procession 
of bishops, priests, monks, officials, and half the population of the city es¬ 
corted the picture (fourteen feet long and seven wide) to the cathedral, amid 
the blare of trumpets and the ringing of bells. The work was still half Bj'zan- 
tiiic in stjde^ aiming at religious expression rather than realistic portraiture; 
the \^irgin"s nose was too long and straight, her eyes too somber; but the sur¬ 
rounding figures had grace and character; and the scenes from the life of 
Mary and Christ, painted on the p redd las and pinnacles, had a new and vivid 
charm. Altogether this was the greatest pa in ring before Giotto.* 

Meanwhile at Florence Giovanni Cimabuc (i ;4o?-f 301) had inaugurated 
a dynasty of painters that would rule Italian art for almost three centuries. 
Bom of a noble family, Giovanni doubrless saddened them by abandoning 
law for art. He was a proud spirit, apt to cast aside any of hLs works in xvhich 
he or another had found a defect, W'^hile sremming, like Duccio, from the 
Italian-Byiiandne school, he poured his pride and euerg>’ into his art to revo¬ 
lutionary' cffecC; in him, more than in the grcatcnirtist Duccio, the Byzanrine 
style was superseded, and a new path of advance was cleared. He bent and 
softened the hard lines of his predecessors, gave flesh to spirits color and 
warmth to flesh, human tenderness to gods and sain^^; and by using bright 
reds^ pinks, and blues for the drj[>erv', he endoxved his paintings with a life 
and briliiance unknown before him in medieval Italy. All this, hox^ ever, wc 
must accept on the testimony of his rime; nor one of the pictures attributed 
to him IS unquestionably hLs; and the .\tiidoirnd and Child 
painted in tempera for the Rucellai Chapel of Santa Maria Novella in Flor¬ 
ence, is more probably by Duccio.*® A tradition disputed, but probably true, 
assigns to Cimabuc a arid Child Four Angels in the Lower 

Church of San Francesco at xAssisi. This colossal fresco, usually dated 1196, 
and restored in the nineteenth century, is the first extant masterpiece in Ital¬ 
ian painting* The figure of St. Francis is bravely realistic—a man frightened 
lu emaciation by visions of Christ; and the four angels begin the Renaissance 
alliance of religious subfccts w'ith feminine beaur^^ 

111 the clfising v^ears of his life Cimabue was appointed capofuaestro of 
mosaics at the cathedral of Pisa; and tliere, ir L said, he designed for the apse 
a mosaic of Christ i/i Ghry Bc/'icee// the l^irgm and St* JoLm, \'asari telLs a 
pretty cale how Ciniabuc once found a sliepherd kd of ten, called Giotio 
Bfindonc. drawing a lamb on a slate with a piece of coal, and took him to 

* II1C ni^in pieivK In die ur AIu^cueii of iht Siena C^tlicdnL 
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Florence as a pupil.’* Certainly Giotto worked tn Oniahue’s studio, and oc¬ 
cupied his master’s house after Cimabuc’s death. So began the greatest line 
of painters in the history' of ait, 


4 , Stmned Glass 

Italy was a century ahead of the North in murals and mosaics, a century 
behind in architecture and stained glass. The art of painting glass had been 
known to and(juir\% but chiefly in the form of glass mosaic. Gregory of 
Tours (538?-93) filled the window's of St. Martin’s with glass “of varied 
colors”; and in the same century Paul the Silentiary remarked the splendor 
of sunlight as filtered through the variously colored windows of St. Sophia’s 
at Constantinople, In these cases, so far as we know, tiicre was no attempt at 
making pictures with the glass. But about 980 Archbishop Adalbcro of 
Bcims adorned hkcathedral with windows “containing histories”;’^ and in 
loyi the chronicle of St. Benignus described a "very ancient painted win¬ 
dow," representing St. Paschasius, in a church at Dijon.’* Here was histoH- 
ared glass; but apparently the color was painted upon the glass, not fused into 
it. When Gothic architecture reduced the strain on walls and made space for 
larger windows, the abundant light thereby admitted into the church al¬ 
lowed—indeed. demanded—the coloring of the parte; and every stimulus 
W'as present to find a method of more permanently pinting glass. 

Stain-fused glass was probably an offshoot of the art of enameled ttlass. 
Thcophilus described the new technique In 1190. A “cartoon” or design was 
laid upon a table, and w'as divided into stmll sections, each marked wdth 3 
symbol of rlie desired color. Pieces of glass were cur, seldom more than an 
inch long or wide, to fit the secnons of the cartoon. Each piece of glass was 
painted in the designated color with a pigment ocmsistlng of powdered glass 
mixed w ith vart'ing metallic oxides—cobalt for blue, coppr for red or green, 

manganese for purple-The pinred glass was then fired to fuse the enamel 

oxides with the glass; the cooled pieces were laid upon the design, and were 
addered together with thin strip of lead. In vdewing a window of such 
mosiiic glas the eye hardly notices the leads, but makes of the parts a con¬ 
tinuous colored surface. 1lie artist was interested in color above all, and 
aimed at a fusion of color rones; he sought no realism, no prspeaivc; he gave 
the queerest hues to the objects in his pictures—green camels, pink lions, 
blue-faced knights.” But he achieved the effect he aimed at: a brilliant and 
lasting picuirt, a softening and coloring of the light admitted to the church, 
and rKcr iiMnietion and cxaltarion of the worshiper. 

The wiudow’s-even the great “roses’-were in most cases divided into 
pnels, medallions, circles, lo/enges, or squares, so that one window- might 
show several scenes in a biography or theme. Old Testament prophets were 
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picrtircd opposite their New Testament analogues or fulfiltinents; and the 
New Testament was amplified from the apocr^'phal gospels, whose pictur- 
esque fables tvcrc so dear tt» the ntedteval mind. Stories of the saints were 
even more frequent in die uondows than episodes from the Bible; so the ad¬ 
ventures of St. Eustace were narrated on the windows of Chartres, and 
again at Sens. Auxerre, Le Mans, and Tours. Events of profane history rarely 
appeared in stained glass. 

Within a half century of its oldest knov^ni occurrence in France, stained 
glass reached jierfcction at Chartres. The windows of that cathedral scrt'cd 
as models and goals for those at Sens, Laon, Bourges, and Rouen. Thence the 
art crossed to England, and inspired the glass of Canterbury and Lincoln; a 
treaty bcmcen France and England specified that one of the gla^ painters 
of Louis VII (1157-80) should be allowed to come to England.^ In the thir¬ 
teenth century the component parts of the pane were made larger, and the 
color lost something of the vtbranng subtlety of the earlier work. Painting 
in grisaille—decorative tracery with thin lines of red or blue on a gray mono¬ 
chrome base—replaced, towards the end of that century , the color sympho¬ 
nies of the great cathedrals; the mullions themselves, in ever more complex 
designs, played a larger part in the picture; and though such window tracery 
became in its turn a lovely ait, the skill of the glass painter declined. The 
splendor of stained glass had come with the Gothic cathedral; and when the 
Gothic glory faded, the ecstasy of color died away. 


I\^ SCULPTURE 

Much Roman sculpture had been destroyed as loot by victorious barba¬ 
rism, or as obscene idolatry^ by nascent Christianity; something had re¬ 
mained, especially in France, to excite the imagination of barbarism tamed 
and a Christian culture coming of age. In this art, as in others, the Eastern 
Roman F.mpjrc had preserved old models and skills, liad overlaid them with 
Asiatic conventions and mysticism, and had redistributed to rhe ^Vest the 
seeds that had come to it from Rome. Greek carvers went to Germany after 
Theophano married Otto II (975); they went to Venice, Ravenna, Rome, 
Naples, Sicily, perhaps to Barcelona and Marseille. From such men, and 
from the Moslem artists of his Re^to, the sculptors of Frederick 1 1 may have 
learned their trade. When barbarism became rich it could afford to wed 
beauty; when the Church became rich she took sculpture, like the other arts, 
into the service of her creed and ritual That, after all, was the \4'ay the 
major arts had developed In Egypt and Asia, in Greece and Rome; great art 
is the child of a triumphant faith. 

Like mural painting, mosaic, and stained glass, sculpmre w'as conceived 
not as independent, but as one phase of an integrated art for which no Ian- 
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giiagc has a name—the adornment of worship. Primarily the sculptor’s func¬ 
tion was TO beautify the house of Chxl with statuaiy* and reliefs; secondarily 
to make images or icons to inspire pietj- in the luune; after that, if time and 
funds remained, he might carve the likeness of secular persons or adom pro¬ 
fane things. In church sculpture the preferred material was some lasting sub¬ 
stance like stone, marble, alabaster, bronze; bur for statuary the Church 
favored wood: such figures could be home without agony by Chiistians 
marching in religious pageantry. Statues were painted, as in ancient religious 
art, and they were more often realistic than idealized. The worshiper was 
to feel the presence of the saint through the image; and so well was this end 
attained that the ClirLsrian. like the devotee of older faiths, expected miracles 
of the statue, and raised few doubts on hearing that the arm of an alabaster 
Christ had moved in benediction, or that the breast of a wooden Virgin had 
given mitk. 

Any study of medieval sculpture should begin with an act of contrition. 

A great parr of that sculpture was destroyed in England by Puritan zealots— 

sometimes bv act of Parliament; and in France bv the Art Terror of the 
* . ' 

Revolution, In England the reaction was against what seemed to the new 

iconoclasts the pagan ornamentation of Christian shrines; in France it at¬ 
tacked the collections, effigies, and tombs of the hated aristocracy. All 
through these countries we End headless statues, broken noses, battered sar¬ 
cophagi, smashed reliefs, shattered cornices and capitals; a fury of accumu¬ 
lated resentment against ecclesiastical or feudal tj'ranny vented itself at last 
in a Satanic demolition. As if enlisting in a conspiracy of ruin, time and its 
servant elemencs wore away surfaces, melted stone, effaced inscriptions, 
waged against the works of man a cold and silent war that never granted 
truce. And man himself, in a thousand campaigns, sought \'ictorv‘ through 
comperirive devastation. We know medieval sculpture only in irs desolation. 

We add misunderstanding to injury when wc view its scattered members 
in museums. It was not meant to be seen in isolation- it was part of a theo¬ 
logical theme and an architectural whole; and what might seem crude and 
ungainly in separation tnay have been skillfully suited to its context in stone. 
The cathedral statue was an element in a composition; it was adjusted to its 
place, and tended to follow, by elongation, the vertical lift of the cathedral 
lines: the legs were kept together, the arms were pressed to the body; some¬ 
times a saint was thinned and stretched through all the length of a portal 
jamb. Less often a horizontal effect was stressed, and the figures over a door 
might be fattened and flattened as over the portal of Chartres; or a man or 
a beast might be crumpled into a capital like a Greek god cornered in a pedi¬ 
ment, Gothic sculpture v'as fused in an unrivaled unity with the architecture 
it adorned. 

This subordination of sculptural to structural line and aim especially 
nvarked the art of the twelfth century. The thirteenth wotnessed an exuber- 
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anr rebellion of the sculptor, who now ventured out of formalism into real¬ 
ism, our of piety into humor and satire and the zest of earthy life. At Char¬ 
tres; in the twelfth cenrurVt the figures arc somber and sdif; at Reims, in the 
thirteenth, they are caught in natural conversation or spontaneous action, 
their features arc individual, there is grace in their pose. Many figures on the 
cathedrals of Chartres and Reims resemble the bearded peasants that still 
meet us in French villages; the shepherd \^'arming himself at the fire on the 
west portal of Amiens might be in a Norman or Gaspe held today. No sculp¬ 
ture in history rivals the whimsical ^xracitv of Gotiiic cathedral reliefs. At 
# ■ ^ 

Rouen, crowded into little quatrefoils, we hnd a meditative philosopher vi’ich 
the head of a pig; a doctor, half man and half goose, studying another phial 
of urine; a music teacher, half man and half rooster, giving a lesson on the 
organ to a centaur: a man changed by a sorcerer into a dog, whose feet still 
wear his boots."' Funny little figures crouch under the statues at Chartres, 
,\nncns, Reims. A capital in Strasbourg cathedral, since reformed, show'cd 
the burial of Reynard the Fo.t; a boat and a goat carried his cofHn, a wolf 
bore the a hare lighted the way with a taper, a bear sprinkled holy 

water, a stag sang Mass, an ass chanted the funeral scr\ ice from a hook rest¬ 
ing on the head of a cat.“ In Beverley Minster a fox cowkd like a monk 
preaches from a pulpit to a congregation of pious geese.^ 

The cathedrals are, among other things, menageries in stone; ahnosr all 
animals kntnra to man, and many known only to medieval fancy, find some¬ 
where room in chose tolerant immensities. At Laon sixteen bulls lower on rhe 
cathedral cowers; they represent, we are told, the mighty beasts that through 
patient years transported the stone blocks from the quarries to the hilltop 
church. One day* said a genial legend^ an ox laboring upward fell in exhaus¬ 
tion; the load was ptecariouslv poised on a slope u^hen a n^iraculous ox ap¬ 
peared, slipped into the harness, drew the cart to the summit, and then van¬ 
ished into the supernatural air.^ We smile ac such fiction, and return to our 
rales of sex and crime* 

The cathedrals found place, coo, for a botanical earden. Next to the V^ir- 
gin, the angels, and the saints* what better ornament could there be for the 
house of God than the plants, fruits, and flowers of the French or linglish or 
German countr\'sidcr In Rojnanesc:|ue architcemre (goo-1200) the old 
Roman fif^ral motives persisted—acanthus leaves and the vine; in Gothic these 
formalized motives yielded to an amazin^^ profusion of indigenous plants^ 
carved into bases, capitals* spandrels, archivolts, cornices, columns^ pulpits, 
choirs, doorposts^ stalls..,. These fonn.s are nor conventional; they are often 
individualized varieties locallv loved, and rendered to the life; sometimes 
they are composite planr.s* ant)ther pbv of Gothic imagination, but still fresh 
with I he feel of mi ex* re. Trees, li ranches, twigs, leax es* buds* floxx ers* fruit, 
ferns, huitcrciipss, plantains, xvarercress, celandine, rosebushes, strawberry 
plants, thistle and sage^ parsley and chicory^ cabbage and celerj'—all are here, 
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faltiner from the ocvcr-cmpticd cornucopia of the cathedralj the intoxication 
of spring was in the heart of the sculptor, anJ guided the chisel into the stone. 
Nor only spring; all the seasons of the year are in these carvings, alt the toil 
and solace of sott'ing, reaping, and vintage are here; and in the whole historj' 
of sculpture there is nothing finer in its kind than the “Vintage Capital” in 
the catJtcdral of Reims,-® 

But this world of plants and flowers, birds and beasts, was ancillary to the 
main theme of medieval sculpture-rhc life and death of man. At Chartres, 
Laon, Lyons, Auxerre, Bourges, some preliminary reliefs tell the story of the 
creation. At Laon the Creator counts on His fingers the days left Him for 
His mk; and in later scenes wc sec Him, tired with F Tis cosniic coil, leaning 
on His staff, sitting down to rest, going to sleep; tills is a god whom any peas¬ 
ant can understand. Other cathedral reliefs show the months of the year, 
each with its distinctive w*ork and joy. Others show' the occupations of man; 
peasants in the field or at the wine press; some guiding horses or oxen in 
breaking furrows or pulling carts; others shearing sheep or milking cows; 
and there are millers, carpenters, porters, merchant, artists, scholars, even a 
philosopher or two. The sculptor portrays abstractions through examples: 
Donacus is grammar, Geero is oratory, Aristode is dialectic, Ptolemy is as¬ 
tronomy. Philosophy sits with her head in the clouds, a book in her righr 
hand, a scepter in her left; she is fiegf/u scienttanaif. Queen of the Scienis. 
Paired figures personify Faith and Idolatry, Hope and Despir, Charity and 
Avarice, Chastity and Lechciy', Peace and Discord; a portal at Laon shows 
a combat of the Vices and the \^irtucs; and on the west front of Notre Dame 
at ^s a graceful figure with bandaged eyes represents the Sjmagogue, 
svhilc opp<^te her is an even lovelier woman, with royal mande and com¬ 
manding air-thc Church as the Bride of Christ, Christ Himself appears 
sonicrimcs tender, sometimes terrible; taken dowTt from the cross byHis 
mother; ^ng from the tomb while near by, in symbol, 3 lion brings her cubs 
to life with a breath; or sternly judging the quick and the dead. That Last 
Judgment is everynahere in the sculprure and painting of the churches' man 
w^ never allowed to forget it; and here, too, only one intercessor could be 
rched upon to win forgiveness for his sins. So in the sculpture, as in the 
htames, .Mary took the leading place, the mother of infinite mercy w'ho 
would not let her Son take too literally those awful words about the manv 
called, the few chosen. 

There is a depth of feeling in this Gothic sculpture, a variety and ener<^ 
of life, a sympathy with all the forms of the plant and animal world, a tender¬ 
ness. gentleness, and grace, a miracle of stone revealing not flesh but the soul, 
that move and satisfy us when the bodily excellence of Greek statuary- has 
lost-perhaps through our aging-something of its traditional lure. Beside 
the living figures of medieval faith the heavy gods of the Parthenon pedi¬ 
ment seem cold and dead. Gorluc sculpture is technically deficient- there is 
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nothing in it ihac can march the perfection of the Parthenon frieze, or the 
handsome gods and sensuous goddesses of Praxiteles, or even the matrons 
and senators of the Ara Pacts at Rome; and doubtless those comelv' ephebi 
anti pliant Aphrodites once meant the joy of healthy life and lot'c. Rut the 
prejudices of our native creed, remembering its loveliness ant! forgetting its 
terror, bring us Itack again and again to the great cathedrah, and tip the 
scales to the Bern Dieit of Amiens, the Smiling Angel of Reims, and the Vir¬ 
gin of Chartres. 

As the skill of the medieval sculptor grew, he aspired to free his art from 
architecture, and produce works that could please the increasingly secular 
taste of princes and prelates, nobles and bourgeoisie. In England the “mar- 
blers” of Purbcck, using the excellent material quarried in that Dorsetshire 
promontory, earned high repute In the thirtcench centurs' for rcadv^madc 
shafts and capitals, and for the recumbent efiigies they carved on the sar¬ 
cophagi of the affluent dead. About 1291 V''illiain Torcl, a London gold¬ 
smith, ease in bronze the in^ages of Henry III and hJs daughter-in-law Elea¬ 
nor of Castile for their marble tombs in Vi^cscminster Abbev; these are as fine 
as any bronze work of the age. Remarkable schools of sculpture gathered in 
this period at Liege, Hildesheim, and Naujnburg; and some unknown master, 
about 1240, made the strong and simple figures—with magnificent drapery— 
of Henry the Lion and his lioness in the cathcdml of Brunswick. France led 
Furopre in the quality of her Romanesque (twelfthKrencury) and Gothic 
(thirtccnth-centnry) statuaiy^; bur most of it is integrated with her cathe¬ 
drals, and is best studied there. 

Sculpture in Italy was nor so intimately bound up with architecture, the 
commune, and the guild as in France; and there, in the thirteenth centurj% 
we begin to get individual artists whose personality dominates their work 
and prescrv'cs their names. Niccolb Pisano embodied a diversitv'' of Influences 
fused into a unique synthesis. Bom in Apnlk about 1225, he enjoyed the 
stimulating air of Frederick Il’s regime; there, apparently, he studied the re¬ 
mains and restorations of classic art.” Moving to Pisa, he inherited the Ro¬ 
manesque tradition, and heard of the Gothic style then at its apex in France. 
When be carved a pulpit for Pisa’s baptistery he took for his model a Roman 
sarcophagus of Hadrian’s rime. He was deeply moved by the firm hut grace¬ 
ful lines of the classic forms; though his* pulpit showed Romanesque and 
Gothic arches, most of its figures bore Roman features and dress; die face 
and robes of jMary in the panel of the Presentation were those of a Roman 
matron; and in one comer a nude athlete proclaimed the spirit of ancient 
Greece. Jealous of this masterpiece, Siena (1265) engaged Niccolb, his son 
Giovanni, and his pupil Arnolfo di Cambio to carv'e a sdll finer pulpit for the 
cathedral. They succeeded. Standing on columns with Gothic flowered 
capitals, this pulpit of white marble repeated the themes of the Pisan work, 
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uith n crolvdcJ panel of the Cnidfixion. Mere the Gothic Influence won 
o\'er tlie cljwsical; but in the feminine fibres that crowned the columns the 
antique mood found voice in the frank portrayal of rosy health. As if to 
underscore his classic sentiments, Nicento chiseled upon the tontl) of the 
ascetic St, Dominic at Bologna virile forms in pagan style, full of the joy of 
life. In f 371 he joined hisson and Arnolfo to car\’e the marble font still stand¬ 
ing in the public square of Perugia, He died seven years later, still relatively 
young; but in one lifetime he had made straight the M’ay for Donatello and 
the rebirth of classic sculpture in the Renaissance. 

I lls son Giovanni Pisano {c. 1240“^. 1310) rivaled him in influence, and 
surpassed him in technical skill. In 1271 Pisa commbisioned Giovanni to build 
a cemetery At for men who were then dividing the western Mediterranean 
nnth Genoa. Holy earth waa brought from Mt. Calvary for the Campo 
Santo, <jr Sacred Field; around a grassy rectangle the artist raised graceful 
arches in mingled Ronunesque and Gothic styles; masterpieces of sculpture 
were brought in to adorn the cloisters, and the Campo Santo remained a 
monument to Giovanni Pisano until the Second World War shattered half 
irs arches into a ncglecrcd min.* When the Pisans were defeated by the 
Genoese (1284) they could no longer afford Giovanni; he went to Siena, 
and helped to design and execute the sculpture of the cathedral facade. In 
1290 he chiseled some reliefs for the bizarre face of the Orvicto Cathedral. 
Thence he returned north to Pisrob, and carx'cd for the church of Sant’ 
.Andrea a pulpk less virile than his father’s at Pisa, bur excelling it in natural¬ 
ness and grace; this, indeed, is the loveliest product of Gothic sculpture in 
Italv- 

The third member of this famous trio, .Arnolfo dl Cambio (r. 

1300), continued the Gothic style under the patronage of the popes, several 
of whttm had a French background. .At Orvieio he shared in cutting the 
facade, and made a handsome sarcophagus for Cardinal de Brave. In 1296, 
wirh the mulridcxrtous versatility of Renaissance artists, he deigned, and 
began to cscanc, three of the glories of Florence- the cathedral of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, the church of Santa Croce, and the Palazzo Vecchio. 

But u'ith .Arnolfo and these works wc pas.s from sculpture to architecture. 
.All the arts had now returned to life and healtli; the old skills were not only 
restored, bur ucre breeding new ventures and techniques with almost reck¬ 
less fertility. The arts were united as never before or sinec-in the same en¬ 
terprise and the same man. F.verything had been prepared for the culminat¬ 
ing medieval art that would combine them all in perfect co-operation, and 
would give its name to a style and an age. 


• The QuTkpo Smio is being ncstmicd. 






CHAPTER XXXli 


The Gothic Flowering 

1095-1300 


I. THE CATHEDRAL 

W HY did Western Europe build so many churches in rhe three cen¬ 
turies after 1000? AVhac need was there, in a Europe with hardly a 
fifth of its present population, for temples so vast that they are now rarely 
filled even on the holiest dill's? How could an a^cultural civili/adon afford 
to build such costly edifices, which a wealthy induscrialisni can barely main¬ 
tain? 

The {Ktpulation was small, but it believed; it was poor, bur it gave. On 
holydays, or in pilgrimage churches, the woreliipcrs were so numerous, Siiid 
Suger of Sr. Denis, that “women were forced to run toward the altar on the 
heads tif men as a pavement"; ‘ the great abbot w'as raising funds to build his 
masterpiece, and could be forgiven a little exaggeration. In towns like Flor¬ 
ence, Pisa, Chartres, York It was desirable on occasion ro gather the entire 
population into one edifice. In populous monasteries the abbey church had 
to accommodate monks and nuns and taity. Relics had to be guarded in 
special shrines, with room for intimate devofion, and a spacious sanctuary 
ivas needed for major rituals. Side altars were required in abbeys and cathe¬ 
drals whose many priests ivere expected to say Mass every day; a separate 
altar or chapel for each favored saint might incline his car to petitioners; and 
Mary had to hav'c a "Lady Clhaprel" if the whole cathedral was not hers. 

The construction was financed largely by the accumulated funds of the 
episcopal sec. In addition the bishop solicited gifts from kings, nobles, com¬ 
munes, guilds, parishes, and individuals, 'llic communes were stirred to a 
wholesome rivaliy, in which the cathedral became rhe s>mibol and challenge 
of their wealth and power. Indulgences were offered to those who con¬ 
tributed; relics were carried about the diocese to stimulate giving; and gen¬ 
erosity might be prodded by an occasional miracle.* Competition for build¬ 
ing funds was keen; bishops objected to collections made in their dioceses 
for undertakings in an<ithcr; in some cases, however, bishops from many 
pans, even from foreign lands, sent aid to an enterprise, as at Chartres. 
Though some of these appeals verged on pressure, they hardly rivaled the 
intensity of the influences mobilized for the public financing of a modem 
war. The cathedral chapters exhausted their own funds, and almost bank- 
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ruptcd the French Church, in the Gothic ecstniv^. The people themselves 
did not feel exploited when they contributed; they hardly missed the mite 
they individually gave; and for that mite they received, as a collective 
achievement and pride, a home for their ri oiship, a meeting place for their 
community, a school of letters for their children, a school of arts and crafts 
for their guilds, and a Bible in stone whereby they might contemplate, in 
statue and picture, the story of their faith. The house of the people was the 
house of God, 

Who designed the cathedrals? If architecture is the art of designing and 
beautifying a building and directing its coastruedon, w'c must reject, for 
Gothic, the old view that the priests or monks were the architects. Their 
function was to formulate their needs, conceive a general plan, secure a lo^ 
cation, and raise funds. Before 1050 ir was usual for the clerg>\ especially the 
Cluniac monks, to design and superintend as well as to plan; but for the great 
cathedrals—all after 1050—it u-as found neccssar)'^ to engage professional 
architects who, with rare exceptions, were neither monks nor priests. The 
architect would not receive that title till 1563.; his medieval name was “mas¬ 
ter builder,'’ sometimes “master mason"; and these terms reveal his origin. 
He began as an artisan physically engaged in the work that he directed. In 
the thirteenth century, as wealth permitted greater cdiRces and specializa¬ 
tion, the master builder was one wlio—no longer sharing in the physical work 
-submitted designs and competitive estimates, accepted contracts, made 
ground plans and working drawings, procured materials, hired and paid 
artists and artisans, and superv'ised the construction from beginning to end. 
We know the names of many such architects after T050— of 137 Gothic 
architects in medieval Spain alone. Some of them inscribed their names on 
their buildings, and a few wrote books about their craft. \"ilkrd de 1 lonne- 
court (c. ( = 50) left an album of architectural notes and sketches made on the 
travels that he undertook, in the practice of his profession, from Laon and 
Reims to Lausanne and I lungary. 

Thc artists who did the more delicate W'ork—who carved the figures and 
reliefs, or painted the windows or the w'alls, or decorated the altar or the 
choir—were not distinguished from the artisans by any special name; the 
artist wa.s a master artisan, and every industry strove m be an art. Much of 
the work was distributed by contract among the guilds to xvhich artists and 
artisans alike belonged. Ttic unskilled labor was provided by serfs or hired 
migrator)'workers; and when time pressed, the government conscripted men 
—even skilled artisans—to complete the task.* Hours of labor were from sun¬ 
rise to sunset in winter, from a little after sunrise to a link before stmdovvn 
in summer, with time allowed for a substantial meal at noon, English archi¬ 
tects, in 1275, received twelve pence ($i j) a day, with traveling expenses 
and occasional gifts. 

The ground plan of the cathedral was still essentially that of the Roman 
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basilica; a longtrudinal nave tenninaring in a sanctuarj' and an apse, and ris¬ 
ing above and l>ctwccn tw'o aisles to 3 roof supported by watts and colon¬ 
nades. By a contplcx but fascinating evolurion this simpte basilica became 
first the Romanesque, and then the Gothic, cathedral. The na\'c and aisles 
were cut by a transept—a transv'crse nave—giving the plan the figure of a 
Latin cross. 1 he ground area was enlarged by rivalry or devotion until Notre 
Dame at Paris covered ^3,000 square feet, Chartres or Reims djjOtHJ, .Amiens 
70,000, Cologne 90,000, St, Peter’s 100,000, The Christian church was almost 
abv'ays oriented—built with the bead or apse pointing eastward—toward 
Jerusalem, 

Hence the main portal way in the west facade, whose special decoration 
received the light of the setting sun. In the great cathedrals each portal was 
an archway with “recessed orders”: i.e., the innermosr arch was topped with 
a larger arch overlapping outw'ard, and this again with a larger arch, until 
there might be as many as eight such overreaching layers i>r “orders,” the 
whole forming an expanding shell. ,A similar “subordination of orders,” or 
gradation of parts, enhanced the beauty of nave arches and window jambs. 
Each order or stone band of the conripound arch could receive sratuarj^ or 
otlier sculptural ornament, so that the portal, above all in the w'est front, 
became a profuse chapter in the stone booh of Christian lore. 

The digruty of the wtsc facade w^as heightened by Banking it with towers. 
Towers are as old as the records of Jiistory. In Romanesque and Gothic they 
w'ere used not only to house bells, but to support the lateral pressure of the 
facade and the longitudinal pressure of the aisles. In Normandy and England 
a third tow'cr had many windows, or was largely open at the base, and senxd 
as a “iantem" to give a natural light to the center of the church. Gothic 
archjtects, enamored of verticality, aimed to add a spire to every towerj 
fum^ or skill or spirit failed; some spires fell, as at Beauvais; Notre Dame, 
Amiens, and Reims received no spires, Chartres only two of its intended 
three, Laon one of five-and that was destroyed In the Revolution. As the 
Spire pointed the landscapes of the North, so the campanile or bell tower 
dominated the cities of Italy, There they were usually separate from the 
church, like the Leaning Tower of Pisa, or Giotto’s campanile at Florence. 
Possibly they took some hints from Aloslem niinarets; in turn thc\' spread 
their style into Palestine and Syria; and the)' became the civic belfries of the 
northern towns, 

^\'ithin the church the central aisle, if its flanking colonnades supported 
arcfies curving to meet across the ceiling vauir, looked like the inner hull of 
an inverted ship, whence its name of nave, I he full impression of its length 
was sometimes w'eakened, particularly in hingland, b^' a marble or Iron grille, 
beautifully canxd or cast, throwm across the nave to protect the sanctuary 
from lay intrusion during services. In the sanctuary were choir stalls, always 
works of atT; two pulpits, sojuetimes called ainbos from the Latin word for 
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toth \scats for cKc officiating: priests; and the main aliar, often displaying an 
adorned rear screen nr rcrtdus. Artnmd the sanctuary, continuing the aisles 
into tiie apse, ran an anihulator)> designed to allow processions to make full 
circuit of the edifice. Beneath the altar some churches, as if recalling the 
burial chamhers of the Roman catacombs, built a crv’pt to hold the relics of 
a patron saint, or the bones of the distinguished dead. 

Tlte central problem of Romanesque and Gothic architecture was how 
to support the roof. Early Romanesque churches had wooden ceilings, 
usually of welhseasoned oak; such timbers, if properly ventilated and yet 
guarded from damp, would last indefinitely; so the south transept of Win- 
chester Githcdral still has its eleventh-century ceiling of wood. The disad¬ 
vantage of such structures lay in the danger of fires, which, once ignited, 
were hard to reach. By the twelfth century near!)' all major churches had 
ceilings of masonry. The weight of these roofs determined the evolution of 
medieval European architecture. Much of this weight had to be borne bv the 
columns that flanked the nave. These had therefore to be strengthened or 
multiplied; and this was done by combining several columns into a cluster, 
or replacing them by massive piers of masonry. The column, cluster, or pier 
was crowned with a capital, perhaps also with an impost to provide a larger 
surface to bear the superincumbent weight. From each pier or column clus¬ 
ter rose a fan of masonry arches: a transverse arch thrown athwart the nave 
to the opposite pier; another transverse arch crossing over the aisle to a pier 
in the wall; two longitudinal arches to the next pier forward and the next to 
the rear; two diagonal arches connecting the pier with diagonally opposite 
piers across the nave; and perhaps two diagonal arches to diagonalIv oppo¬ 
site piers across the aisle. Usually each arch Iiad its own indi\'idual support 
on the impost or capital of the pier. Better still, each might be continued in 
unbroken line to rlie ground to form a contponent of a cokinm cluster or 
compound pier; the vertical effect so produced was among the fairest fea¬ 
tures of the Romanesque and Gothic styles. Each quadrangle of piers in 
nave or aisle cottstituted a “bay,” from which the arches rose in graceful in¬ 
ward curv'ature to form a section of the vault. Ex-temally this ceiling was 
covered by a gabled roof of wood, itself hidden and shielded by slate or tiles. 

The vault became the crowning achievement of medieval architecture. 
I’hc principle of the arch allowed a greater space to be spanned than had 
been practical with timbered ceiling or architrave. The nave could now be 
widened to harmonijM: with greater length; the xvidened nave required for 
proportion a greater height; this allow ed the raising of the level at which the 
arches sprang inward from piers or walls; and this further prolongation of 
the direct shaft again enhanced the breath-taking verticality of the cathedra! 
lines. The vault became a clearer harmony when its groins-the lines where 
tlic masomy arches met-were edged wiih "ribs" of brick or stone, 'lliesc 
ribs in turn led to a major improvement in structure and style; the masons 
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learned to begin tlic Viuvic by erecting one rib at a time on an easily movable 
‘'centering” or wooden frame; they filled in with light nuisonry, one at a 
time, the triangles betw'cen each pair of ribs; this thin web of masonry was 
made concave, thereby shifting most of its weight to the ribs; and the ribs 
were made strong to channel the downward pressure to specific polnts-thc 
piers of nave or %vall. The groined and ribbed vault became the disdncDve 
feature of medieval architecture at its height. 

The problem of supporting the superstructure was further met by build¬ 
ing the nave higher than the aisles; the roof of the aisle, with the outer wall, 
thus served as a buttress for the vault of the nave; and if the aisle itself was 
vaulted its ribbed arches would channel half their weight inward to counter 
the out^vard pressure of the central vault at the weakest points of the nave 
supports. At the same time, that part of t he nave which rose beyond the roofs 
of the aisles became a clerestory or clearstory, whose unimpeded windows 
would illuminate the nave. The aisles themselves were usually divided into 
two or three stories, of which the uppemmst constitured a gallery, and the 
second a triforium so called because the arched spaces by which it faced 
the nave were normally divided by two columns into ‘"three doors,” In East¬ 
ern churches the women were expected to worship there, leaving the nave 
to the men. 

So, stage by stage, through ten or twenty' or a hundred years, the cathe¬ 
dral rose, defying gravity to glorify God. ^^’hen It was ready for use it was 
dedicated in a ceremonious ritual that brought together high prelates and 
dignitaries, pilgrims and sightseers;, and all the townsfolk except the village 
atheist. Years more would be spent in finishing exterior and interior, and 
adding a thousand embellishments. For many centuries the people would 
read on its portals, windows, capitals, and walls the sculptured or pairtted 
history and legends of the faith-the story of the Creation, the Fall of .Man 
and the Last Judgment, the lives of the prophets and patriarchs, the suffer¬ 
ings and miracles of the sdnts, the moral allegories of the animal world, the 
dogmas of the theologians, even the abstractions of the philosophers; all 
w'ould be there, in a vast stone encyclopedia of Christianit)*. When he died, 
the good Christian would want to be buried near those walls, w'herc demons 
would be loath to roam. Generation after generation would come to pray 
in the cathedral; generation after generation would file out from the church 
into the tombs. ITic gray cathedral would look upon their coming and their 
pa,ssing wnth the silent wlm of stone, until, in the greatest dcarh of all, the 
creed itself would die, and those sacred walls w'ould be surrendered to om¬ 
nivorous rime, or be ravished to raise new temples to new gods. 
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\\"e should misjudge the variety of Western architecture in the twelfth 
and chirtcenrh centuries if we allowed the foregoing sketch of cathedral 
structure to stand as valid for all Latin Christendom, In \''enicc the 
tine inHuenoe continued; Sr. Mark's added ever new decoratioits, pinnacles, 
and spoils, but always in the manner of Constantinople crossed with that of 
Baghdad. Probably through Venice, perhaps through Genoa or Marseille, the 
Byzantine srj'lc of domes placed wnii pendendves upon a Greco-cmclfonn 
base entered France and appeared in the churches of Sc. £tienne and St. Front 
at Perigueux, and in the cathedrals of Cahors and Angoulenie, Tn 1172, when 
Venice decided to restore and enlarge the Palace of the Doges, she took a 
medley of styles—Roman, Lombard, Byzantine, Arabic—and united them in 
a masterpiece that Villehardouin in r 202 thought vrotdt rtche et biimx, and 
which still remains the cliief glory of the Grand Canal. 

No definition of an architectural style has ever escaped exceptions; the 
works of man, like those of nature, resent generalb.ations, and haunt their 
individualic)'^ in the face of every rule. Let us accept the round arch, thick 
avails and piers, narrow windows, attached buttresses or none, and predomi¬ 
nantly horizontal lines, as characterizing Romanesque; and let us keep an 
open mind for deviations. 

Almost a century after the foundation of its diiarno, Pisa commissioned 
Diotisaivi to erect a baptistery across a square from the cathedral (1152). 
He adopted a circular plan, faced the structure with marble, disfigured it 
with blank arcades, encompassed it with colonnades, and crowned it with a 
dome that might have been perfect but for its conical cupola. Behind the 
cathedral Bonanno of Pisa and 'William of Innsbruck raised the Leaning 
Tower as a campanile (1174). [t repeated the style of the cathedral fagadc- 
a series of superimposed Romanesque arcades, with the eighth story housing 
the bells, Tlic Tower sank on the south side after three stages liad been built 
upon a foundation only ten feet deep, and the arcliiteccs tried to offset this 
by inclining the later stories toward the north, Tn a height of 179 feet the 
Tower now deviates i6^< feet from the perpcndicular-an Increase of one 
foot between 1S18 and 1910, 

Italian monks migrating Into France, Germany, and England brought Ro¬ 
manesque fashions in their train. Perhaps because of them most French mon¬ 
asteries were Romanesque, so that in France Romanesque has the second 
name of the monastic style. The Benedictines of Cluny buik a magnificent 
abbey there (1089-113)), ^*^th four side aisles, seven towers, and such an 
array of zoological sculpture as roused St. Bernard's ire, 

In the cloisters, under the eyes of the monks whq read, what da 
these ridiculous moreters seek to do? V\'hat do these unclean monkevs 
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niciuit these dragons, cenraurs, tigers, and lions... these soldiers fight¬ 
ing, these hunting scenes?,., V^'hat business here have these creatures 
who are half beast and half man?,,. VV'e can see here several bodies 
under one head, and scs'traJ heads on one body* Here we observe a 
quadruped widi thc'hcad of a serpent, there a fish with the head of a 
quadruped; here an animal is a horse in front and a goat behind.* 

The abbey of Ctuny vi^as destroyed in the Jacqueriei of the RcvolurJon, but 
its architeciural inAuence spread to its 2000 a^liated monasteries. Southern 
France is sdlt rich in Romanesque churches; the Roman tradition was strong 
there jn an as in law. and long resisted the “barbaric” Gothic that came down 
from the North, Marble was rare jn France, and the cathedrals atoned 
for lack of e.Ktcmal brilliance by a profusion of sculpture. Startling, in the 
churches of southern France, is the expressionisfn of the staruary'^the resolve 
to convey a feeling instead of copying a scene; so the figure of Sr. Peter on 
a portal of the abbey of Moissac (1150), with its tortured face and arachnid 
legs, must have aimed nor so much to accentuate structutal lines as to im¬ 
press and terrify the imagination. That the sculptors deliberately distorted 
such figures appears from the minute realism of the foliage in the Moissac 
capitals. The best of these French Romanesque facades is the west portal of 
St. Trophime’s at Arles (1152), crowded with animals and saints. 

Spain raised a lordly Romanesque shrine in the church of Santiago de 
Compostela (loyS-ntt), whose Portico dc la Gloria contains the finest 
Romanesque sculpture in Europe. Coimbra, soon to be the university city 
of Portugal, built a handsome Romanesque cathedral in the twelfth century. 
But it was in its more northern migrations that Romanesque reached its 
apogee. The tie de France rejected it, but Normandy welcomed it; its rough 
power accorded well with a people recently \^iking and still liuccaneers. As 
early as 1048 the Benedictine monks of Jumieges, near Rouen, built an abbey 
reputedly larger than any edifice that had been raised in Western Europe 
since Constantine; the .Middle Ages too were proud of size. It was half de¬ 
stroyed by the fanatics of the Revolution, but its survivnng Facade and tow¬ 
ers preserve a bold and virile design. *1 here, indeed, was formed the Norman 
style of Romanesque, relying for its effect on mass and structural fonn 
rather than on ornament. 

in 1066 William the Conqueror, to expiate the sin of martjdng Matilda of 
Flander^ provided funds for a church of St, Ftiennc at Caen, knou'n as the 
Abbaye aux Hommes; and Madlda, perhap with like motives, financed 
there the church of La Trinice, known as the .Abbaye aux E)ames. About 
1135, in a r^toration of the Abbaye aux Hommes, each bay of the nn\'e was 
divided with an extra column on each side, bound with a transverse arch; 
in this way the usual “quadripartite” became a “sc-Vpartitc” vault, a fotm 
that proved popular throughout the twelfth century. 

From France the Romanesque st)dc passed into Flanders, raising a hand- 
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some carhednl at Toumai (ieri 56 ); and from Flanders, France, and Italy it 
entered Germany. Mainz had be^n its cathedral in 1009, 'Frier in roiri, 
Speyer in 1030; these w'cre rebuilt before 15!X), still in the rounded style, 
Cologne built in this period the church of St, .Maria im KapitoL, famous far 
hs interior, and the church of St. Maria, famous for its careers; both build¬ 
ings were destroved in the Second World \^'a^. TTie cathedral of ^Vorins, 
dedicated in 1171 and restored in the nineteenth centurs', Ls still a monument 
of Rhenish Romanesque. These churches had an apse at each end, and cared 
little for sculptured facades; they adorned their e.xterior with colonnades, 
and buttressed the towers with slender turrets of very pleasing form. The 
non-Gemiati critic praises these Rhcnbih shrines isath patriotic moderation, 
but they have a charming gcnriitlicb bcautj' quite in harmony with the in¬ 
viting loveliness of the Rhine. 


Ill, THE StlRMAN STYLE IXT E?^GLAXD: io66^]200 

W'hen Edward the Confessor came to the throne in 104: he brought with 
him many friends and ideas from the Nomiandv in which he had spent his 
youth, Westminster Abbey began in his reign as a Nonnan church with 
round arches and hea\T walls; that structure was buried under the Gothic 
abbey of 1145, but it inaugurated an architectural revolution. The rapid re¬ 
placement of Saxon or Danish by Norman bishops easured the triumph of 
the Norman style in England, The Conqueror and his successors larishcd 
upon the bishops much of the wealth confiscated from Englishmen w-ho had 
not appreciated conquest; the churches became Jnsmnuents of mental paci¬ 
fication; soon the Norman English bishops matched the Norman English 
nobles in w ealth; and cathedrals and castles multiplied as allies in the con¬ 
quered land. “Nearly all tried to rival one another in suniptuous buildings 
in the Norman style;' wrote William of ,Malmesbury; “for the nobles 
fck that day lost which they had not celebrated w ith wme deed of mag¬ 
nificence,’'* Never had England seen such a frenzy of building. 

Norman English architecture w'as a variation of the Romanesque theme. 
It followed French exemplars in supporting rhe roof by round arches on fat 
piers, and by heavy walls—rhough irs ceilings w^erc usually of wood; when 
the vault was of stone the walls were from eight to ten feet thick. It was 
largely monastic, and rose in out-of-rhe-way places rarher than in cities. It 
used ver)' liitlc external statuary, fearing the effect of a damp climate, and 
even the capitals of the columns w-erc simply or poorly cart'ed; in sculpture 
England ne\y caught up with the Continent. But not many rowers could 
match the mighty structures that dominated the Norman castles, or guarded 
the fa9ade—or covered the transept crosstng—of the Norman church. 

Hardly any ecclesiastical architecture in England is still purely Roman- 
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cstjuc. .M«st caihcdrnb undcrwciu !i Gnrhic lifting of arch und viult in the 
rhirtecfirh ocnnin.', and only the basic Xonnan form rcinains. tn 1067 fire 
destroyed the old catlicdral of Canterburv; Lanfoinc rcbuilc it (1070-7) 
along the lines nf his former Alibaye aus TTommes at Gien; nothing sur\'ives 
of Lanfranc's cathedral except a few patches of masonry where Becket fell. 
In 1096-r 110 the priors ['Imulf and Conrad built a new choir and cry-pt- 
they kept the round arclu bur channeled the strains to points supported by 
external buttresses. The transirioii to Gothic had begun. 

York .Minster.* built in 1075 on a Norman plan, disapj>cared in 1291 under 
a Gothic edifice. Lincoln Cathedral, originally Norman (1075). was re- 
built in Gothic after the earthquake of 1185; but the two great rowers and 
suinptuoiisly cars’cd portals of the west facade sur\'ive from the Norman 
church, and reveal the skill and power of the older style. At W inchester the 
transepts and cry'pt remain of the Norman cathedral of 108 i-i 103. Bishop 
W alkelin built it to rcceice the flow of pilgrims to the comb of St. Swithin.t 
Walkclin appealed to his cousin the Conqueror for timber to roof the enor¬ 
mous nave; William agreed to let him take from Hentpage Forest as much 
wood as he could cut in three days; A^'alkelin’s flock cut down and carried 
off the entire forest in seventy-two hours. 'When the cathedral was finished 
nearly all the abbots and bishops of Elngland attended its consecration; we 
may readily imagine the competitive stimulus aroused by such an enormous 
edifice. 

Some echo of the scope of Norman building comes down to us w'hcn we 
note that St. Alban’s Abbey was begun in 1073, Ely Cathedral in 1081, 
Rochester in roSj, \\'orccster in 1084, Old St. Paul’s in 1087, Gloucester 
in 1089, Durham in 1093, Norwich in 1096, Chichester in 1100, Tewkes¬ 
bury in I roj, l^eter in 111Peterborough in t nd, Romsey Abbey in 1110, 
Founrains Abbey in 1140, St, David’s, in Wales, in 1171!!, These are not 
names, they are masterpieces; shame bows us at leaving them after a few 
hours, or dismissing them in a line. All but one were later rebuilt or re- 
clothed in Gothic. Durham i,s still predominantly Norman, and remains the 
most impressive Romanesque structure in Europe. 

Durham h a little mining town of some 10,000 souls, Ac a turn of the river 
Wear a rocky pronroncory rises; on that strategic elevation stands the gi¬ 
gantic mass of rhe cathedral, “half church of God, half casrlc against the 
Jicocs.”* Alonks from the island of Lindisfame, fleeing from Danish raiders, 
built a stone church there in 995. In 1093 its second Norman bishop, Wil- 
liam of Sr. Car]Ief, dcmolLshed this building, and with incredible courage and 

^ "The word an abbKFiattion qf Moifdfftrvi should properly be used duEv far an 

abbey church; but cusidm hu congealed the phnsc iVlinst&r" ihough iliat caihedfjil 

wras never iiioniscic. 

^ A ninrli-ircncur^' blslifip of ’^Vincficsier Legend said ihai faiTi bad delayed for forrv da\-s 
ibe transference of fiis iKwIy ifi to the shrine prepared for tc; hence ihe popukr ada^ th'ar 
rain on S(. Swithb's day C July 15) pteiiagcs forty days of rain. 
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mysterious wealth raised the present edifice. The wnrh cfinrinucd till 1195, 
so that the cathedra] represents the aspirarienn and labor of u hundred years. 
The lofty nave is Xorman, with a double arcade of round arches resting 
on uncan^cd capitals and stout piers. The vault of Durham introduced to 
TngLand two vital innovations: the groins were ribired, helping to localize 
pressures; and the trans\’ersc arches were pointed, while the diagonals were 
round. If the transverse arches had been round, their crou'ns w'ould not have 
reached the same height as the diagonals, wlxich arc longer, and the apex 
of the vault would have been a disturbingly uneven line. By lifting the 
crowns of the transverse arches ro a point, they could be made to reach the 
desired height. This structural consideration, and no esthetic aim, apparently 
fatfiered the most prominent feature of the Gothic si^de. 

In t)75 Bishop Pudsey added at the west end of Durham Cathedral an 
attractive porch or narthex, which for some unknoMm reason received the 
name of galHee. Here—where lies the tomb of the ^'cnc^able Bede—the 
arches are round, hut the slender columns approach the Gothic form. Early 
in the thirteenth century the vault of the choir collapsed; in rebuilding it 
the architects supjjorted the nave arcade with fiying buttresses hidden in the 
triforiuro. In 1 i4ct-7o a Chapel of the Niue Altars was added to hold the re¬ 
mains of St. Cuthbert; and in that shrine the arches were pointed, and the 
tninsiriou to Gothic was complete. 


W. niE EVOLUTION' OF GOTHIC 

Gothic architecture might be defined as a localization and balancing of 
structural strains, emphasizing vertical lines, riblied vaults,and pointed forms. 
It evolved through the soiutitm of mechanical problems set by ecclesiasrical 
needs and artistic aspiration. Fear of fire led to vaults of stone or brick; 
heavier ceilings necessitated thick walls and clumsy piers; the ubiquity of 
downward pressure limited window space, the thick walls shadowed the 
narrow windows, and the interior was left too dark for northern climes. 
The invention of the ribbed vault lessened the ceiling weight, allowing 
slenderer colunms and localized strains; the concentration and balancing of 
pressures gave the building stability without heaviness; the localization of 
support through buttresses allowed longer windows In thinner w^alls; the 
windows offered inviting scope for the already c.xisting art of stained glass; 
and the stone frames sumiounung compound wjiidtiw^s arovised the new art 
of pierced design or tracery. The arches of the vault became pointed to 
allow arches of uneven length to reach their c^o^vns at an even height; and 
other arches, and window forms, became pointed to harmonize with the 
arches of the vault. Better ways of bearing pressure permitted higher naves; 
the tow'crs and spires and pointed arches emphasized verticality of line, and 
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produced the soaring Bight and buoyant grace of the Gothic style. All these 
together made the Gothic cathedral the supreme achicvenicntand expression 
of the soul of man. 

Bur it is presumptuous to concentrate a century of architectural evolution 
into a paragraph. Some steps in rhe development invite calmer scrutinv. The 
problem of reconciling light grace with stable strength \t'as better solved 
by Gothic than by any architecture before our time; and we do not knoxv 
how long our o«'n bold challenges to gravity will escape rhe leveling jeal¬ 
ousy of the earth. Neither did the Gothic architect always succeed; Chartres 
is still without a crack, but the choir of Beauvais Cathedral crumbled m^lvc 
years after it was built. The essential feature of rhe Gothic stj'lc was the 
functional rib: the transverse and diagonal arch ribs rising from each bay 
of the nave united to form a light and graceful web upon wiiich a thin vault 
of masonry could rest, iilach bay of the nave became 2 structural unit, bear¬ 
ing the weight and thrusts brouglit dou'n by the arches rising from its piers, 
and supported by counter pressures from the corresponding bays of the 
aisles, and by outer buttresses applied to the \vails at the inxvard springing 
of each transv'Gtse arch. 

TTic buttress was an old device. Many pre-Gorhic churches had pillars 
of masonry externally added at points of special strain. A Bying buttress, 
however, carries a thrust or strain over open space to a base support and to 
the ground. Some Norman cathedrals used half arches in the triforium to 
prop up the arches of the na^'C; but such internal buttresses reached the nave 
x\'all at too low a point, and gave no strength to the clerestory xvherc die 
explosive pressure of the vault xvas most intense. To npply support at this 
high point it was necessary to take the buttress out of its hiding place, let 
it rise from the solid ground and throw it through open space over rhe aisle 
roof to directly sustain the clerestor)' wall. The earliest knowm use of such 
an external dying buttress xvos In the cathedral of Noyon about 1150.' By 
the end of that century it had become a favorite device. It had serious faults: 
sometirncs it gave the impression of a structural skeleton, a scalTolding 
negligently unremoved, or the makeshift afterthought of a designer x^ ht’we 
building sagged; “the cathedral had crutches,” s,aid Michelet. T]ic Renais¬ 
sance w'ould reject the flying buttress as an unsightly obstmedon, and would 
support by other means such burdens as Sc. Peter’s doine. The Gothic archi¬ 
tect thought differently; he liked to expose the lines and mechanisms of 
his art; he dcvchiped a fondness for buttresses, and perhaps multiplied them 
beyond need; he compounded them, so chat they w ould give suppon at tw'o 
or more points, or to one another; he beautified their stabilt/ing piers with 
pinnacles; and sometimes, as at Reims, he proved that at least one angel 
could stand on the point of a pinnacle. 

The balancing of strains W'as far more vital to Gothic than the ogive or 
pointed arch, but this became the outxvard and visible sign of an inward 
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grace. The pointed arch was a very old form, At Diarbekr in Turkey it 
appeani on a Roman colonnade of uncertain date. The earliest dated exam¬ 
ple is at Qasr-ibn-Wardan in Syria in jdi.* The form is found in the Dome 
of the Rock and the .Mosque of cl-Aqsa at JenisaJem in the seventh centuiy; 
on a NiJomecer in Egypt in 8df; in the Mosque of Ibn Tulun at Cairo in 
S79; it was in frequent use among Persians, Arabs, Copts, and .Moors before 
its first appearance in Western Europe in the second half of the eleventh 
century'.® It may have come to Southern France from Moslem Spain or 
through pilgrims returning from the East; or it may have arisen spontane¬ 
ously in the West to meet mechanical problems in architectural design. It 
should be noted, however, that titc problem of bringing arches of uneven 
length to an even crown could be solved without the ogive bv “stilding” the 
shorter arches, i.e., raising their point of inward springing from pier or 
n ail. This, too, had an esthetic effect, as em[iha.sizing vertical lines; and the 
device was widely adopted, seldom as a substitute for the pointed arch, often 
as a helpful accompaniment. The ogive solved a further problem: since the 
aisles were narrower rhan the nave, an aisle bay had more length than width, 
and the cros\ms of its transverse arches would fall far short of those of its 
diagonals, unless the transverse arches were cither pointed, or stilted so high 
as to prevent their harmonious inward movement wHth the diagonals. The 
ogive offered a similar solution for the difficult task of vaulting with arches 
of even cro^sm the ambulatory of the apse, where the outer wall was longer 
than the inner, and each bay formed a trapezoid whose vault could not be 
forgivably designed without the pointed arch. Tliar this was nor at first 
chosen for its grace appears from the large number of buildings in which k 
was used to meet these problems, while the round arch continued to lie used 
in windows and portals. Gradually the vcrrica! lift of the (igivc, and perhaps 
a desire for harmonized form, gave the pointed arch rhe victory'. The ninety 
years of struggle becu'cen the round and the pointed arch—from the appear¬ 
ance of the ogive in the Romanesque carhedral of Durham (1104) tii the 
fipal building of Chartres (1194)-constitute, in French Gothic, the period 
of the transition style. 

The application of the pointed arch to windows created new problem.^, 
new solutions, and new charms. 'Die channeling of strains through ribs from 
vault to piers, and from piers to specific points supported by buttresses, 
ended the need for thick Av ails. The space between each point of support 
and the ne\t bore relatively little pressure; the wall there could be thinned, 
could even be removed. So large an opening could nor be safely fitted with 
a single pane of ghiss. 'Fhe space was therefore divided intt) two or more 
pointed windows (lancets), suniiountcj by an areli of stone; iti ejftcr rhe 
outer wall, like that of the nave, became a series of arches, an arcade. Tlic 
four-pointed “shield ' of masonry left between the upper ends of the paired 
and pointed windows and the top of the enclosing stone arch made an ugly 
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blank, and cried out for decoration. About i 170 the architects of France 
responded with plate tracery; they pierced this shield in such a ivay as 
to leave stone bars or niullions in ornamental designs—circular, cusped, or 
lobed; and they filled the interstices, as well as the u indows, whh stained 
glass. In the thirteenth century the sculptors cut away niorc and more of the 
stone, and inserted into the opening litrle bars of stone carved into cusps or 
other forms. This bar tracery took on ever more complex paterns, whose 
predominating lines gave names to st>des and periods of Gothic architecture: 
lancer, geometrical, curvilinear, perpendicular, and flamboyant. Similar 
processes applied to wall surfaces over the portals produced the great "'rose 
wdndow^s,"" whose radiating tracery generated the term rayo^mmt for the 
style that began at Kotre Dame in 1130 and reached perfection In Reims 
and Sainte Chapelle- In the Gothic cathedral only the soaring articulation 
of the vault transcends the beautv" of the *Vo 5 c/" 

Stone traceiy% in the large sense of any piercing of stone in a decorative 
design, passed from the walls to other parts of the Gothic cathedral—the 
buttress pinnacles, the gables above the ptirrals, the soffits and spandrels of 
arches, the criforiurn arcade, the sanctuary screen, the pulpit and reredos; 
for the Gothic sculpior, in the joy of his art, could scarcely touch a surface 
without adorning it. He crowded facades and cornices and tow='ers -with 
apostles, devils, and saints, with the saved and the damned; he cut his fancy 
in 10 capitals, corbels* moldings, lintels, frets, and jambs; he laughed in stone 
with the whimsical or terrifying animals that he invented as gargoyles (^‘little 
throats”) to carry staining rain away from the walk or channel it into the 
ground through buttresses. Never elsewhere have wealth and skill, piety and 
lusty humor combined to provide such a feast of ornament as revels in the 
Gothic cathedral. Undeniably the decoration was sometimes too profuse, the 
tracery was carried to a fragile excess^ the statues and capitals must have 
been too gaudy w'ith the paint that time has cleansed aw'ay* But these arc the 
signs of a vital exuberance, to which almost any fault can be forgiven. Wan¬ 
dering in these jungles and gardens of scone, it dawns upon us that Gothic 
art, despite its heaven-pointing lines and spires, was an art that loved the 
earth. Amid these sainrs proclaiming the vanity of vanities and the terror 
of the judgment soon to come, we perceive the unseen but omnipresent 
medieval artisan, proud of his skill, joyful in his strength, laughing at theol¬ 
ogies and philosophies, and drinking with relish, and to the last drop, the 
hubbling, brimming, lethal cup of life. 


V. FRENCH gothic: 1133-1300 

Why did the Gothic revolution begin and culminate in France? 

The Gothic style was not a virgin birth. A hundred traditioris joined in a 
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ftrriliTjng flow: Roman basilicas, arches, x’aulrs. and clercsTorles; Byzantine 
themes of ornament; Armenian, Syrian, Persian, iig^^ptian, Arabic ogives, 
groined vaults, and clustered piers; MooHsli motifs and arabesques; Lombard 
ribbed vaults and facade tov^-ers; the Germanic flair for the humorous and 
grotesque. ., . But wliy did these streams of Influence converge in France? 
Italy, as in wealth and heritage the favored country of W'estem Europe, 
might have led the Gotliic flowering, but she was the prisoner of her classic 
inheritance, Italy excepted. France was in the twelfth centun;'' the richest, 
and most advanced, nation of the West. She al^tvc all others had manned 
and financed the Crusades, and profited from their cultural stimulus; she led 
Europe in education, iitcrature, and philosophy; and her craftsmen were 
conceded to be the best this side of B^T'jntium. By the time of Philip Augus¬ 
tus (1180-12:3) the royal power had triumphed over feudal disunity, and 
rhe afliuence, power, and intellectual life of France were congregating in 
the king’s own domain—that lie de France loosely definable as the region 
of the middle Seine, Along rhe Seine, Oise, Marne, and Aisne a fruitful com¬ 
merce moved, leaving behind it a wealth that turned to stone in cathedrals at 
Paris, St. Denis, Scnlis, Mantes, Nay on, Soissons, Laon, Amiens, and Reims. 
The juanure of money had prepared the soil for the growth of art. 

The first masterpiece of the transition style was the magnificent abbey 
cintrcii of Sr. Denis, in the Paris suburb of that name. It was the work of one 
of the most complete and successful personalities in French history. Sugcr 
(ToS I ?-i 151), Benedictine abbot and regent of France, was a man of refined 
tastes, u'ho, while living sitnply, thought it no sin to love beautiful things 
and to gather them for the adornment of his church. "If the ancient law," he 
replied to St, Bernard’s criticisms, “ordained that cups of gold should be 
used for libations, and to receive the blood of rams ,. . how much rather 
should we devote gold, precious stones, and the rarest of materials to vessels 
designed to hold the blood of Our Lord?"So he tells us proudly of the 
beauty and cost of rhe gold and silver, the jewels and enamels, rhe mosaics 
and stained windows, the riciv vestments and ve.ssels, which he gathered or 
had made for his church. In 1133 he brought together artists and artisans 
"from all lands" to raise and adorn a new home for France’s patron St. 
Denis, and. to house the tombs of the kings of France; he persuaded King 
Louis VIl and the court to contribute the necessary funds; "following our 
example," he says, "they rook rhe rings from their fingers" to pay for his 
costly designs.” M’c picnire him rising early to superintend the construc¬ 
tion, from the felling of the trees that he chose for timbers to the installation 
of the stained glass whose subjects he had selected and whose inscriptions 
he had composed. VFhen he dedicated his edifice in 1144 twenty bishops of¬ 
ficiated; the King, two queens, and hundreds of knights attended; and Suger 
might well have felt that he had won a crown more glorious than any king’s. 

Of his church only parrs remain in the present edifice: the west front, ^vo 
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bays of ibc tiavc, the chapels of the ambulatory, and the ciy'pT; most of the 
Interior Ls a reconstruction by Pierre de ,\[ontcrcau between 1231 and i iSt. 
The crypt is Ronianestjuc; the west facade mingles round and pointed 
arches; its sculptures, mostly from Sugcr’s time, include a hundred figures, 
many well individualized, and all centering about one of the best concep¬ 
tions of Christ the Judge in the whole sweep of medie^'al art. 

Twelve years after Suger’s death Bishop iMauricc de Sully paid him the 
compliment of bettering his instrucrion, and Xotre Dame de Paris rose on an 
island in the Seine. Its chronolog),'^ suggests the immensity of the task: the 
choir and transepts were built in 1163-81; the na^'e in 1181-96, the western¬ 
most bays and the towers in 1118-23; cathedral was finished in 1135. In 
the original design the mforium was to he Romanesque, but in the comple¬ 
tion the whole structure adopted the Gothic style. The west front is un¬ 
usually horizontal for a Gtuhic cathedral, but that is because the spires that 
were meant to top the tow'crs w'cre never built; perhaps for diat reason there 
is 3 firm and simple dignity In this facade tliat has led able students to rank jt 
as “the noblest architectural conception of man.’' The rose window's of 
Our Lady of Paris are masterpieces of bar tracery and coloring; bur they 
w'cre not meant to be described by words. 1 he sculptures, though injured 
by rime and revolution, represent the finest work in that art between the age 
of Constantine and the building of Reims Cathedral. In the tympanum over 
the main portal the Last Judgment is carved with greater calm than in most 
later renderings of that ubiquitous theme; the Christ is a figure of quiet 
majesty; and the angel at His right is one of the triumphs of Gothic sculp¬ 
ture, Better still is La Vierge dn tntmeau—thc Virgin of the Pillar—on the 
north portal: here b a new delicacy of treatment, finish of surface, natural¬ 
ness of draper)’; a new' case and grace of stance, wfith the w eight on one foot 
and the body rhereby freed from seiJT verticalit)'; in this lovely figure Gothic 
sculpture almost declared its independence from architecture, and produced 
a masterpiece quite capable of being taken from its context and standing 
triumphantly alone. In Notre Dame at Paris the transidon was ended, and 
Gothic came of age. 

The story of Chartres illuminarcs the medieval scene and character. It wa.? 
a small town fift)’-five iiiUcs southwest of Paris, just outside the royal do¬ 
main, a market for the plain of Bcaucc, the “granan' of France." Bur the 
Virgin was said to have visited the place in person; the pious lame or blind 
or sick or bereaved made it a goal of pilgrimage; some w'cre healed or com¬ 
forted at her shrine; Chartres became a Lourdes, [’'urthermore, its Bishop 
Fulbcrt, a man mingled of goodness, intellect, and faith, made it in the 
eleventh century a shrine of higher education, ahm Truter to some of the 
most brilliant figures in early Scholastic philosophy. \\’hcn Full>eiT’s ninth- 
centurv cathedral burned dow'n in r020 he set himself at once to rebuild it, 
and lived long enough to sec it finished. This, in turn, ^vas destroyed by fire 
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in 1154. Hi$h(ip Thcmkiric niadc the consrruaion of a. new cathedral a veri¬ 
table cruiiadei he amu^d !;uch devotion to the task, hnsneial and physical, 
that in 1144, according to the eye-witness account of Abbot Haiinon of 
Normandy, 


kings, princes, mighty men of the world, puffed up with honors and 
riclics, men and women of noble birth, tmund hridtes upon their 
proud and su ollco necks, and subniirted themselves to wagons which, 
after the fashion of brute beasts, rhey dragged with loads of wine, 
corn, oil, linic, stones, beams, and orher things neccssar\’ to sustain life 
or build churches.,,. Moreover, as they drau' the wagons w'c may see 
this miracle, that although sometimes a thousand men ami women... 
are bound in the traces,,. yet they go forward in such silence that no 
s'r)‘[ce, no niumiur, is heard.... ^\'hen they pause on the 'way no words 
are heard but confessions of guile, with supplication and pure prayer, 

... The priests preach peace, hatred is soothed, discord is driven away, 
debts are forgis'en, unlti' is restored.*^ 

Thk carhcdral of Bishop Thcodoric had hardly been completed (t iBo) 
when, in 1194, fire gutted the nave, brought vault and walb to the ground, 
and left, as scarred surv ivors, only the subterranean crypt and the west fa¬ 
cade with its two towers and spires, \Vc arc told that every house in the toivn 
was destroyed in that aVit'ful conflagration, whose traces are visible on the 
cathedral today. The discouraged people for a time lost faith in the Virgin, 
and wished to abandon the town. Bur the indomitable papal legate .Mclior 
told them that the calamity had been sent hy God to punish their siivs^ he 
commanded rhem to rebuild their church and their homes; the clergy of the 
diocese contributed nearly ali their income for three years; new miradcs 
were reported of the Virgin of Chartres; faith was rekindled; multitudes 
came again, us in 1 J44 i help the paid workers pull the carts and set the 
stones; funds w ere contributed by every cathedral in Europe; ’* and l>v 1214 
toil and hope completed the cathedral that makes Chartres a?ain a Eoal of 
pilgrimage. 

The unknown architect had planned to top with tou-ers not merely the 
flanks of the west front but also the transept portals and the apse. Only the 
two fagade towers were builr, U Ctocher vtettx-ihe Old Bcll-T<nvcr 
t f t45'~7o) rose with its spire to 351 feet at the south end of the fa^de; it 
is simple and unadorned, and wins the preference of professional archi¬ 
tects." Its noithcra mate-Le Chcher «ert/-cwnce losr its wooden spire by 
fire; the spire was rebuilt in stone (1506-12) by Jean Ic Texicr in nambovant 
Gothic syle of crow ded and delicate ornament; Fergusson rhemght it “the 
most beautifully designed spire on the continent of I'.urope”; " bur it is gen¬ 
erally agreed that so ornate a spire mars the unity of an austere fayadc.” 

The fame of Chartres rests on its sciilprurc and its glass. In this pahice of 
the Virgin live 10,000 carv'cd or pictured personages—men, women, chil- 
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drcn, saintii, devils, angels, and die Pcrstins of rhe Tri[iilv% There are looo 
Statues in the portals alone; additional statues stand against columns in the 
interior; visitois who climb the j 1; steps to ilie roof are astonished to see 
carefully carved life-size figures M'hcre none but the vigorous curious can 
ever notice them. Over the central portal is a splendid Christ, not, as in later 
facades, sternly judging the dead, bur seated in calm majest)'' amid a happy 
throng, [ fis hand Iicld out as if to bless rhe entering worshipers. .Jittachcd to 
the recessed "orders” of the portal arch arc nineteen prophets, kings, and 
queens; they arc slender and stiff as befits their station as literally pilJiirs of 
the church; many arc crude and unfinished, perhaps injured or ivoni; but 
some of the faces have the philosophic depth, the gentle repose, or the maiden 
grace, that were to be perfected at Reims. 

The ttiinsept fa^’ndes and porches are the fairest in Europe, Each has three 
portals, Ranked and separated by beautifully carved columns and jambs, and 
almost covered ivith statues every one of which is so individualized that sev¬ 
eral have received nanus from the folk of Chartres, Tire soutlv porch centers 
its 783 figures around Christ cmliroiie-d on Mis judgment seat. Merc Notre 
Dame dc Chartres is subordinated to her S^in; but in compensation she is 
endowed, as in Albertos .Magnu-s, with all the sciences and philosophy, and 
in her service, on this portal, appear die Sc^'en Liberal Arts-Pythagoras as 
jMusic, Aristotle as Dialectic, Cicero as Rhetoric, Euclid as Geometry, Nioo- 
machus as Arithmetic, Pfiscian as Grammar, Ptolemy as Astronomy, St. 
Louis, in the word.sof his charter of 1159, caused the north porch to be com¬ 
pleted “by reason of his particular devotion to the church of Our Lady of 
Chartres, and for the saving of his soul and the souls of his forefathers." 

In j 79} the French Revolutionary Assembly defeated by a narrow margin a 
motion to destroy the statues of Chartres Cathedral in the name of philoso- 
phy and the Republic; “philosophy” compromised by chopping off some 
of the hands,"'' This north porch belongs to the \'irgin, and tells her story 
with reverent alTeetion. The statues here stand out in the round, as fully 
matured sculpture; the drapery is as graceful and natural as in any Greek 
carving; the figure of .Modesty is Frencli girlliood at its best, where modesty 
gives tOi beauty a double power; there is nothing finer in all the history of 
sculpture, "These statues," said 1 lenry Adams, “arc the Aeginetan marbles 
of French an,” 

As one enters the cathedral, four impressions mingle: the simple lines of 
the nave and vault, hardiv coniparable in size or beauty with the nave of 
Amiens or Winchester; the ornate choir screen, begun in 1514 by the flam¬ 
boyant Jean Ic Te.\ier; the peaceful figure of Christ on a pillar of the south 
transept, and. suffusing all with soft color, the unequaled stained glass. Mere, 
in 174 windows, are 3884 figures from legend and hisror)\ ranging from cob¬ 
blers to kings. It is medieval France seen tivnjugh the richest colors ever de¬ 
veloped—dark reds, soft blues, emerald greens, safTron. yellow, brown. 
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vi'hire; here ;ibove all is rhe glory of Ctiartrcs, W'e must not look to these 
wiiitiows for realistic portraiture; the figures arc ungaitily, sometimes ab¬ 
surd; Adam’s head, in the medallion of the Expulsion from Rdcti, is painfully 
askew, and the btlaceral charms of Eve could hardly divert the worshiper to 
concupiscence. It seemed to these artists enough that the pictures told a story 
while the colors fused in the viewer's vision, and in their mingling painted 
the cathedral air, Evccllciit in design is the window of the Prodigal Son; 
famous for color and line the wiitdow of the sjuibolic Tree of Jesse; but 
better than all the rest is Notre DajNe de la Itelle tvrr/#re-“Our Lady of the 
Beautiful ^Vindow. Tradition holds that this lovely panel ^'as rescued from 
the fire of 1194,“ 

Standing at the crossing of transept and nave, one may sec the injijor roses 
of Chartres. In the main facade the central rose spans fortj'-four feet, almost 
as ss'ide as the nave that it surveys; some have called it the finest work in glass 
known to history.^^^^ Flooding the north transept is the “Rose of France," 
g^ven by Louis IX and Blanche of Castile, and dedicated to the Virijin; facing 
it across the church is the “Rose of Dreux," in the south transept fagade, 
given by Blanche s enemy, Pierre Mauclerc of Oreux, and opposing .Miiry's 
Son to Blanche s Mother of Ciod. rhirtx’-fivc lesser roses and rwelv'e still 
snialler rosclcrs complete the rexster of Chartres’ circular glass. The modem 
spirit, too hurried and nervous to achieve patient and placid perfection, 
stands in wonder before works that must be ascribed not to the genius of 
singular individuals, but to the spirit and industr)' of a people, a conimmiir\', 
an epoch, and a faith. 

M' e have taken Chartres as typifying mature or rayojjjmnt Gothic, and we 
must not indulge in similar tarrying over Reims, Amiens, and Beauvais. Bur 
who could pass hurriedly by the west front of Reims? If the original spires 
still rtwe from the tovyers, that fa9ac{e would be the noblest work of man. 
Astonishing arc the unity and harmony of style anti parts in a structure raised 
by six generations. The caThcdml finished by Hinctnar in S41 was burned 
down in 121 o; on the first anniversary of that fire a new cathedral was begun, 
designed by Robert de Coucy and Jean d’Orbais to be he for the crowning 
of France's kings. After forty years of labor, funds ran out; tlic work was 
stopped (1251), and the great church was not completed till 1417. A fire in 
1480 destroyed the spires; the savings of the cathedral were used up in rc- 
painng rhe mam structure, and the spires were not rebuilt. In the First World 
Mwr shells snmhed several buttresses, and tore huge gaps in roof and vault; 
the outer roof was destroyed by hre, and manv statues were ruined. Otiier 
fipires have been murUared by fanatics, or by the erosion uf centuries. 
History IS a duel between art and rime. 

The sculptures of Reims, like its fa^ide, mark the acme of Gothic art 
Some are archaically crude; those in the central doorsvay are umurpassed; 
and at various points <in the portals, rhe pinnacles, the ■inrerior, we come 
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upon figures that have aJmosr the finish of Periclean statuary. Some, like the 
Mrgin in the pillar of the central portal, are perhaps too graceful, and sug¬ 
gest a weakening of Gothic force; but the Virgin of the Purificatioii at the 
left of the same portal, and the Virigin of the Visitation at the right, are 
among those achievements, of conception and execution, before which 
tongue and pen are stilled, More renowned, but not so near perfection, arc 
the smiling angels in the Annunciation group of this fa9ade. Eiow different 
those joyous faces arc from the Sr. Paul of the north portal!—itself one of die 
most powerful portraits ever car\'ed in stone. 

The sculptures of Amiens Cathedral excel those of Reims in elegance and 
finish, but fall short of them in dignity of conceprinnand depth of revelation. 
Here on the western porch is the famoiLs Beait Dieu, a little formal and life¬ 
less after the living figures of Reims; here also k St. Firruin, no ftightened 
ascetic but a firm, calm man, who never doubted right would triumph; and 
here is a Virgin holding her child in her arms with all the absorbed tenderness 
of young motherhood. On the south portal the Vierge doree, the Golden 
^^i^gin, smiles as she watches her child playing with a ball; she is a bit pretti¬ 
fied. but too gracious to deser\'C Ruskin’s ungallant epithet, the “soubrette of 
Picardy.” Pleasant it is to see how the Gothic sculptors, after a century of 
serving theology, discovered men and women, and carved the joy of life on 
church facades. The Church, which also had learned to enjoy the earth, 
winked at tlie discover>% but thought ittvise to have a Last Judgment on the 
main facade. 

.Amiens Cathedral was built in 1110-88 by a succession of architects— 
Robert de Luzarches, ITioiuas de Cormont, and hk son Rcgnault. The 
cowers were not completed till 1401. The interior is the most successful of 
Gothic naves; it rises to a vault 140 feet high, and seems rather to be drawing 
the church upward than to be be-iring a weight. Continuous shafts from 
ground to vault bind the threc-storied arcades of the nave into a majestic 
nnitV’, the vaulting of the apse is a triumph of harmonious design over baffling 
irregularities; and the heart stands still at first sight of the clcre,srory windows 
and the roses of transepts and fa^avie. But the nave seems too narrow' for its 
height, the walls coo frail for the roof; an clement of insecurity enters into 
the a we aroused by this h uoyant stone. 

In Beauvais Cathedral this vaulting ambition of Gothic overleaped iisclf 
and reaciied its fared fall. The magnificence of Amiens stirred the citizens of 
Beauvais to jealousy. In is37 they began to build, and vowed to raise the 
vault of their shrine thirteen fee: higher than Amiens', They brought the 
choir to the ptonused height; but hardly had they roofed it when it fell. In 
13733 recuperating gentraTion built the choir again as high as before, and in 
[ 184 it fell again. Once more the)’ built the choir, this time to 157 feet from 
the ground; rhen their funds ran out, and they left the church for two cen¬ 
turies w'ithout transepts or nave. In 1500, when France had at lost recovered 
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from the Thundred Years' War, the (ji^ntic transepts were begun; and in 
1551—to top the spire of Sr. Peter's in Rome—a lantern rosver was raised over 
the transept cross to a height of 500 feet. In 1573 this rower collapsed, and 
brought down with it large sections of the transepts and the choir. The brave 
BcauvaLsois at last compromised: they repaired the choir to its precarious 
pirch, hut never added a nave. Beauvais Cathedral is therefore all head and 
no body; t.'tteriially two rich transept facades and an apse engulfed in but¬ 
tresses; internally a cavernous choir aglow with magnificent stained glass. 
If, ran an old French saying, one could combine the choir of Beauvais with 
the nave of Amiens, the facade of Reims, and the spires of Chartres, one 
would have a perfect Gothic cathedral. 

In later ages men would look back to that thirteenth century and wonder 
what fountain of wealth and faith had poured out such glory upon the earth. 
For no man can know what France accomplished in that cenrurv—besides 
her universities, her poets, her philosophers, and her Crusades—unle^ he 
stands in person before one after another of the Gothic audacities that can 
here be only names: Notre Dame and Chartres and Reims and .'\niiens and 
Beauvais; Bourges (j i95-[39o) with its vast nave and four aisles and famed 
glass and lovely sculptured Angel udth the Scales; Mont St. iMichcl with its 
man-el of a monastery (La MerveiHet 1204-50) set in a fortress towering on 
an island rock off the coast of Normandy; Coucances (1208-1386) with its 
noble spires; Rouen (1 io 1-1500) with its ornate Portail dej lilrraires\ and 
Sainte Chapellc in Paris—a “jewel box” of Gothic glass Inillt (1145—8) by 
Pierre de Alontcreau as a chapel adjunct to the palace of St. Louis, to house 
the relics that the King had purchased from the Fast. It is good to remember, 
in ages of destruction, that men, when they will, can build as once they built 
in France. 


\ 7 . EMGLISH gothic; I I75-M80 

From Charrres and the tie de France the Gothic style swept into the 
French provinces, and crossed frontiers into F.ngland, Sweden, Germany, 
Spain, at last into Italy. French architects and craftsmen accepted foreign 
commissions, and cvcryw'here the new art was called opus FnmeigeTjum— 
work bom in France. England xiTlcoined it because she was in the twelfth 
ccntuiy half French; the Channel was but a rix^er between two sides of a 
British realm that included half of France; and of that realm Rouen w-as the 
cultural capital. English Gothic derived from Normandy rather than from 
the He de France, and kept in a Gothic frame the Norman massiveness. The 
transition from Romanesque to Gothic was almost simultaneous in Fjigland 
and France; about the same rime that the pointed arch was being used at St. 
Denis (1140) it was appearing in Durham and Gloucester cathedrals, at 
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Fountains Abbey and Alalmcsburjv* Hcnn^ [II (1^16-72) adtnired every¬ 
thing French, envied the archirecturaJ glory of St. Louis' reign, and taxed 
\m people into poverty to rebuild Wcstiuinsrcr Abbey^ and to pay the school 
of artists—buiJliers, sculptors^ poinrers^ illuminators* goldsmichs—witom he 
gathered near his court to execute his plans. 

Of the three periods into \^'hich English Gothic falls—Early English 
(1175-1280). Decorated (irSo-1380)^ and Perpendicular (1380-1450)— 
we confine ourselves here to the first- The long and pointed form of Early 
F'nglish windixvsand arches gave the style another name—Lancet, Facades 
and portals were simpler than in France; Lincoln and Rochester had some 
sculptures, Wells many more; but these were exception ah and could nor be 
compared^ in <|uality or quantir)% uith the portal statuary^ of Chartres, 
Amiens, or Rgiuis, Towers were massive rather than call; but the steeples of 
Salisbury, Norwich, and Lichfield show what the English builder could do 
when he preferred clettance and height to dignity and mass. Interior eleva¬ 
tion likew isc failed to lure the architects of England; somcrimes they tried 
it, as at Westminster and Salisbury; but more often they allowed the vault 
to lie oppressively low, as at Gloucester and Exeter, The great length of 
English cathedrals discouraged the efforr to attain proportionate height; 
Winchester is 556 feet long* Ely 517^ Canterbury 514, Westminster Abbey 
511; Amiens is 435, Reiins 450, even .Milan only 475- But Winchester's in¬ 
ternal height ^vas but 78 feet* C^uiterbuiy 's So, Lincoln’s 82, VVescnunsccr^s 
roj, while Amiens rose to 140 feet. 

The cast end of the Eneflish Gothic church retained the square apse of the 
Anglo-Saxon siylc, ignoring the convenient French dcv^elopmcnt of the 
polygonal or semicircular apse. In many cases the east end was expanded into 
a Ladv Chapel for the special worship of the \^irgin; but the adoration of 
never reached in England the enthusiasm that marked it in France. 
Oficn in Ejigland the chapter house of the cathedra] canons, and the palace 
of the bishop, were attached to the church and constituted with it the ^'ca¬ 
thedral ustrally surrounded by a walL In the Gothic monasteries of 

F'ngland and Scotland—as at Fountains* Dry burgh, Melrose, Tintcm—the 
spread of dorrrdtories, refectories, abbey, and cloistered walks formed in one 
enclosure an impressive artistic whole* 

The cssenriid principle of Gothic architecture—the balancing anti channcL 
ing of pressures to reduce ungainly massiveness of support—seems never to 
have won full acceptance in England. The old Romanestjue thickness of wall 
vvas only slightly moderated m F.nglLh Gothic, even when, as at Salisbury^ 
the design did not have to adapt itself to a Romanesque base. English archi¬ 
tects, like the Italian, were repelled bv' the flying buttress; ttiey adopted it 
here and tlicre, bur halfhearrcdly; they felt that the supports of a building 
should be contained in the structure itself, and not In excrescences. Perhaps 
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they were right; and though their c-jthedralii lack the feminine grace of the 
French ehcf-d’oeuvres, they have a firm and masculine power that reaches 
beyond the beautiful to the subtime. 

Four years after the murder t>f Dcckct at Canterbury, the choir of the 
cathedral burned down (1174). The people of the town beat their heads 
against the walls in anger and bewilderment that the Almighty had permitted 
such disaster to a shrine that had already become a goal of religious pilgrim¬ 
age.^'' The monks entrusted the work of rebuilding the choir to Whiliam of 
Sens, a French architect who had made anamc for himself with the cathedral 
that he had built for his city, William worked at Canierbury from 1175 to 
* 178; a fall from a scaffolding disabled him, and the undei taking was carried 
on by William the Englishimn, a m.tn “small in bods’,” says the monk Ger- 
vase, “but in svorkmanship of many kinds acute and honest." .Much of the 
Romanesque cathedral of 1096 remained; round arches survived amid the 
generally Gothic renovation; but the old wooden ceiling of the choir was 
replaced by a ribbed vault of sttjne. the columns were lengthened ro a grace¬ 
ful height, tlic capitaU were exquisitely carv'ed, and the vvindo^^ were filled 
with brilliant stained glass. Gathered in its cathedral close, and yet towering 
over its quaint and lovely town. Canterbury Cathedral is today one of the 
most inspiring sights of the earth. 

Its example, seen by countless prelates and jfilgrims, spread the Gothic 
siydc through Britain. In 1177 Peterborough fronted the west transept of its 
catltcdral with a splendid Gothic portico, in uBp Bishop Hugh de Lacy 
built the handsome rcrrochoir of M^inchestcr Cathedral. In u 8d an earth- 
quake rent Lincoln Cathedral from top to base; si.x years later Bishop Hugh 
began its reconstruction on a Gothic design by Geoffrey de Noyers; the 
noble Grosseteste finished it about [14^. It stands on a hill overlooking a 
ty^pically beautiful Fmglish counm-side. Seldom has sublimit)' of mass been 
so M-cll reconciled with delicacy of detail. The three great towers, the broad 
facade with its sculptured portal and complex arcades, the lordly nave, 
seemingly light despite its mass and sp^, the graceful shafts and carving of 
the piers, the rose windows, the palmlike vaulting of the chapter house, the 
magnificent arches of the cloisters-rhese would have made Lincoln Cathe¬ 
dral a credit to mankind even had there been no "Angel Choir,” In 1139 an 
old Norman tower fell and crushed Bishop Hugh’s choir; a new choir rose 
in 1256-80 In the nascent Decorated style, ornate but exquisite; legend as¬ 
cribed its name to the angels who were 'said to liavc built it, since no human 
hands could have compa.ssed such perfection; but probably the name came 
from the smiling angel musicians sculptured on the spandrels of the tri- 
forium. On the south portal of this choir Lngbsh sculptors almost rivaled the 
catA-ings of Reims and Amiens, Four statues there, beheaded and otherwise 
mutilated by the Puritans, can bear such comparison; one representing the 
Synagogue and another representing the Church are the finest English 
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st4riiary of the thirteenth century. A great scientist, Sir William Osier, 
tliought this Angel Choir the fairest of all products of human arT.'“ 

In I ijo Bishop Poore engaged Ehas de Dcrkam to design and build Salis- 
bur^• Cathedral. It ri>sc to completion in the unusually short space of rss'cnty- 
live years; it is Early English throughout, and breaLs the rule that English 
cathedrals mingle several styles, The unity of design, the harmony of mass 
and line, the simple majesty of the transept tower and spire, the grace of 
tlic vault in the Lady Chapel, and the lovely windows of the chapter house 
redeem the st^uat heaviness of the nave piers and the oppressive shallowness 
of the r ault. Ely Cathedral still has a wooden ceiling, but not unplcasing; 
there is a warm and living quality in vt^ood that never comes to architeccure 
in stone. To Ely's fine Norman nave the Gotfiic architects added a pretty 
west porch, orgalilee (c. 1205); a presb’j^ery with handsome column clus¬ 
ters of Pttrbeck marble; and, in fourteenth-century Decorated Gothic, a 
Lady Chapel, a choir, and, over the transept crossing, a gorgeous lantern 
tower—the “Ely Octagon.” ^\^ells Cathedral ( 1 174-91) was one of the earli¬ 
est eyamplcs of English Gothic; its nave was not too well designed; but the 
%vcst front added (1220—43) by Bisliop Jocelyn “narrowly escaped being 
the most beautiful in England.” *" In the niches of this facade were 340 stat¬ 
ues; 106 are missing, victims of Puritanism, vandalism, and time; those that 
rcm<iin constitute the largest colEcciion of figure sculpture in liricain. \^’c 
cannot say as much for their quality- 

The culminating achievement of Early English Gothic was Westminster 
Abbey. Henry HL who had made Edward the Confessor his ptroit saint, 
felt that the Norman church built by Edward (1050) was unworthy to 
house Edward's bones; he ordered his artists to replace it with a Gothic edi¬ 
fice in the French stvde; and for this putjmse he raised by taxation ^750,- 
000, which we may diffidently equate at 690,000,000 today. The work 
began in 1245, and continued till Henry's death in 1172. 1 he design followed 
Reims and Amiens, even to admitting the Continental polygonal apse. The 
sculptures of the north porch, portraying the Last judgment, were influ¬ 
enced by those of Amiens' west front. In the spandrels of the transept tri- 
foriunv arc remarkable reliefs of angels; one angel in the south transept offers 
to the centuries a tender, gracious face rix'aling the cherubim of Reims, Over 
the doorway of the chapter house arc r%vo figures representing the Anmmci- 
arion, and showing the V''iigin in a charming gesture of modest deprecation. 
Even finer arc the early royal tombs in the Abbey, and, best of all, that of 
Henry HI himself—on ideally handsome and well-proportioned improve¬ 
ment upon the stout and stunted King. The crimes oi a score of rulers arc in 
those splendid tombs forgotten, and half redeemed by the English genius 
that lies buried under the stones of this sovereign sepulcher. 
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VH. ceuMiVX gothic: 1200-1500 


Flanders imported Gothic from France ar an early date. Sr Gitdiilc’s, 
proud on its hill in Brussels, was begun in 1210; its chief glory is its stained 
glass, Sr Bavon s, at Ghent, built a Gothic choir in 1274; and Sr RombauFs, 
at Mechlin, surveyed the countryside from huge towers never finished but 
still too ornate. Flanders was more interested in textiles than in theology; its 
characteristic architecture was civic; and its earliest Gothic triumphs were 
the cloth halls at Ypres. Bruges, and Ghent. Thar of Vpres (1200-1504) was 
the most majestic: a 450-fcer-long facade of three-storied arcades, with col¬ 
onnaded comer pinnacles and stately central tower; ir was reduced to ruins 
in the First ^Vo^Jd War. The Cloth Hall of Bruges (i2B4f) still dominates 
its square with a superb and world-famous bclfty^ These fine buildings, and 
those of Ghent (1525f), suggest the prosperity and just pride of the Flemish 
guilds, and constitute some parr of the chann of these now quiet and pleasant 
tou'ns. 


As Gothic spread eastward into Plolland and Germany it encountered in¬ 
creasing resistance, to general the grace of the Gothic sri lc did not accord 
with the sturdy force of the Teutonic frame and mind; Romanesque was 
more congEnial, and Germany clung to it till the thirteenth ccntur)% The 
great cathedral of Bamberg (1185-1137) is transitional: the window's are 
small and round-arched, and there arc no flying buttresses; but rhe vault is 
in ribbed and pointed form. Here at the outset of German Gothic we find a 
remarkable development of sculpture: at first imitating the French, bur soon 
advancing to a st\'le of splendid naturalism and power; indeed, the ficrure of 
the Synagfigue on the Bamberg chiirdi is more satisfying than the ^similar 
figure at Reims.-® The Fli/alieth and Marj- in the choir are far from replicas 
of like sub jeers in France; Flizabetli has the face and form of a logaed Roman 
senator, and Mar)' is a woman of physical substance and vinor such is Ger¬ 
many has always loved. ' ^ ' 

Almost every German cathedral surv iving from this period contains out¬ 
standing statuary. The best is in rhe cathedral of Naumburg {c. 1^50). In 
the west choir is a series of twelve statues porrraving local dignitaries wdth a 
ruthless realism that suggests that the artists were underpaid; as if in atone¬ 
ment, the portrait of Uta, the margrave’s wife, is a w-istful German's concep¬ 
tion of an ideal woman. A frieze on rhe screen of the choir shows Judas 
taking money c.i betray Cbrist; the figures are crowded together in bold 
coinpisition, bur wirbout damage to their individualirv; Judas Is represented 
with some sj lupatlj, and the Pliarisecs arc powerful petsonalirliJ. This is 
the m;istcrpiccc of German sculpture in rhe thirteenth centurv' 

In 1248 Conrad of 1 loehsradeu, Archbishop of Cobn^ne, laid the founda¬ 
tion stone of the m<st famoirs and least German of German cathedrals The 
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work prtHft^^sscd slowly in chc chaos that follou-ed the death of Frederick 11 ; 
the cathedral was not consecrated till much of it dates from the four¬ 
teenth oentury; the elegant spires, complex with crockets and open-work 
tracery, were built in 1880 from fiftecnrh-cenrury designs. Modeled on 
Amiens, Cologne fed [owed French style and methods closely. The lines of 
the facade arc too straight and hard, but the tali, slender pillars of the nave, 
the brilliant windows, and the fourteen statues on the piers of the choir make 
an attractive interior^ almost miraculouslv spared by the Second World W ar^ 
The cathedral of Strasbourg is more satisfpng. There, as at Cologne, 
proximity^ to France made a French style seem no more foreign than it would 
seem in Strasbourg today (1949)- The exterior is French grace* the interior 
is German force. The cathedral is approached through a picturesque conges¬ 
tion of gabled houses. Statues adorn the facade, but are outshone by a rose 
window of greac compass and splendor. 1 he single tower at one comer of 
the front gives the structure a crippled look. But the combination of digmty 
and decoration is here perfectly successful; wc come to understand Goeche^s 
description of this facade as frozen music," though w'c should use a w^amier 
phrase* ^'Brought up os I was,^" Goethe w-rotc, *^ro looking upon Gothic 
architecture with contempr,! despised it; but when I %venr inside 1 was struck 
with wonder, and [ felt the attraction of its bcautv/'" The stained glass here 
is very old. perhaps older than any in France. The sculptures of the south 
transept portal (1^30-40) are of rare excellence* The tyrnipnum over the 
door is a deep relief of the V’irgin s death; rhe apostles gathered at her bed¬ 
side arc inadci|uate 1 \' individualized; bur the figure of Chrisr is well con¬ 
ceived and skillfully carved. Rising akmgstde this portal are two pre-eminent 
statues: one representing the Church-a buxom German queen; rhe other a 
slim and graceful figure, blindfold but beautiful symbolizing the Syna¬ 
gogue; remove tlie baniige, and the Synagogue would win the argument. 
The French Revolutionary' Convention, in 1793, ordered the destruction of 
the cathedraTs statues ro transform it into a “Temple of Rcason^\ a natural¬ 
ist known to us merely as Hermann rescued the figures of Church and Syna- 
^ofTue by concealing them in his botanical garden^ and saved she t^'nipanmn 
reliefs by covering them with a board bearing a French inscription: Liber 
Egiiiitiy FrjUTfmeJ^'^ 


VIIL ITALIAN gothic: IZOQ-IJOO 

Medieval Italians called Gothic/o stife Tede^c&i and Renaissance Italians, 
equally mistaken about its origin, invented the name Gothic for it, on the 
ground that unly the transalpine barbarians could have developed so ex¬ 
travagant an art. ITie decorative exuberance and exalted audacity of the 
style offended the classic and loti^-chastencd tastes of rhe Italian soul. If Italy 
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at last adqpred Gothic, it was with a reluctance verging on contempt; and 
only after she had transformed it to her own needs and mood could she pro¬ 
duce not only the exotic brilliance of Miian Cathedral, hut the strange 
Byzantine-llomanesquc Gothic of Or\’icto and Siena, Assisi and Florence. 
I ter soil and her ruins alike abounded in marble, with which she could face 
her shrines in slabs of many tints; but how could she carve a marble fagade 
into the complex portals of the freestone North? She did not need the enor¬ 
mous windows bv which the chill and cloudy North invited li^ht and 
wamtth; she preferred the small windows that made her cathedrals cool sanc¬ 
tuaries against the sun; she thought thick walls, even iron braces, no uglier 
than stilted buttresses. Not needing ]iinnacles or pointed arches as devices of 
support, she used theiti a^ ornaments, and never quite appropriated the con¬ 
structive logic of the Gothic style. 

In the Nortli that style had been, before 1300, almost entirely ecclesiasti¬ 
cal; and the few exceptions were in such conunercial cities as Ypres, Bruges, 
and Ghent. In northern and Central Italy, even richer than the Lowlands in 
manufacturing and trade, civic archirectute played a prominent role in the 
Gothic development. Town halls, city walls, gates, and tou'ers, feudal cas¬ 
tle; and merchant palaces took on Gothic form or ornament, Perugia began 
its Palazzo del Miinicipio in 1181, Siena its Palazzo Pubblico in 1189, Bologna 
its Palazzo Goniunalc in [190, Florence its unique and graceful Palazzo 
Vccchio in 1298—all in Tuscan Gothic sh'fc. 

At Assisi in 1 ii8 Brother Iilias, to acconiiimdate his numerous Franciscan 
monks and the swelling crowd of pilgrims to St. Francis’ tomb, ordered the 
erection of the spacious convent and church of San Francesco—the first 
Gothic church in Italy. The commission was given to a German master 
builder whom the Iralbns named lacopo d'Alemannia; perhaps it was for 
this reason thar Gothic was known in Italy as “the German style." lacopo 
built a Lower Church in Romanesque groined-vauk style, and upon this an 
Copper Church with traccried windciy.'s and ribbed and pointed vault. The 
churches and tiic cemvent make an imposing mass, not quite as interesting as 
the remarkable frescoes by Ciinabuc, Giotto, and Giotto's pupils, or the 
tourists and worshipers who daily flock from a hundred towns to the shrine 
of Italy’s favorite and least-heeded saint. 

Siena is still a mediev.tl city: a public square with government buildings, 
open market stands, and modest adjoining shops that make no effort to at¬ 
tract the eye. From this center a dozen fllleys pick their shady, hazardous way 
between dark and ancient tenements hardly ten feet apart, filled with a 
kindly and volatile people to w hom water k a luxury rarer and more dan¬ 
gerous than wine. On a hill bcliind the tenements rises La .\Ietropolitana-the 
cathedral of the city-in an unpleasant itriatloii of black and white tnarble. 
Begun in 1129, it was completed in 1348. In 1380, from plans left by Gio- 
\^mii Pisano, a new and gorgeous fagade was added, all of red, black, or 
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white marble, wnch three Romanesque portals ffnnked by jambs of splendid 
carving and siinriiOiLintcd by gables of crocketed design; a vast rose window 
filtered the setting sunj arcades and colonnades running along the front pre¬ 
sented a parade of statuary; pinnacles and towers of white marble softened 
the corners; and in die high pediment a vast mosaic showed the Virgin 
jMother floating up to paradise. The Italian arcliitect was interested in a 
bright and colorful surface; not, like the French, in the subtle play of light 
and shade upon recessed portal orders and deeply sculptured facades. There 
are no buttresses here; the choir is copped with a Byzantine dome; the w eight 
is borne by thick ^valIs and by round arches of gigantic span rising from 
clustered columns of marble to a vault of round and pointed ribs. Here is 
a Tuscan Gothic still predominantly Romanesque, all the world apart from 
the heavy miracles of Amiens and Cologne. W'ithin is the white marble pul¬ 
pit of Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano, a bronze Baptist by Donatello (1457), 
frescoes by Pinturicchio, an altar by Baldassare Penizzi (i j31), richly carii ed 
choir stalls by Bartolomeo Ncroni (i5‘67); so an Italian church could grow 
from century to century' through the never-ending stream of Italian genius. 

While Siena’s cathedral and campanile were taking form, a miracle re¬ 
ported from the village of Bolsena had architectural results. A priest who had 
doubted the doctrine of trLmsubscanciarion W'as convinced by seeing blood 
on the consecrated Host. In commemoration of this marvel, Pope Urban IV 
fior only insticuted the Feast of Corpus Cbristi (1 !d4), but ordered the erec¬ 
tion of a cathedral at neighboring Orvicto. Arnolfo di Cambio and Lorenzo 
Maetani designed it, engaged forty architects, sculptors, and painters from 
Siena and Florence, and worked on it from. 1190 to its completion in 1330. 
The facade followed the style of Siena’s, but with finer finish of execution 
and better proportion and sj'mmetry; it is a vast painting in marble, whose 
every clement is itself a painstaking masterpiece. Incredibl)' detailed and yet 
precise reliefs on the broad pilasters between the portals tell again the story 
of creation, the life of Christ, the Redemption, and the Last Judgment; one 
of these reliefs, the \^isitation, lias already the perfection of Renaissance 
sculpture. Delicately carv'cd colonnades divide the three stages of the lofty 
facade, and shelter a populiition of prophets, apostles, Fathers, and saints; a 
rose window dubiemsiv ascribed to Orcagna (1359) centers the whole com- 
plex composition; and above it a dazzling mosaic (now removed) portrayed 
the Coronation of the \’lrgin. The strangely striated interior is a simple 
basilican arcade under a low wooden ceiling; the light is poor, and one can 
hard I do justice to the frescoes by Fra Angelico, Benozzo Gozzoli, and 
Luca Signorelli. 

Bur it was in opulent Florence that the fury^ of building which swept 
through Italy in the thirreetith century worked its greatest marvels. In 1194 
Arnolfo di Cambio began the church of Santa Croce; he retained the tradi¬ 
tional basilican plan without transepts and with flat wooden ceiling, but he 
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adopted the poiined arch for the windows, the nave arcade, and the marble 
fagadc. The beauty of the church consisted less in its architecture than in the 
wealth of sculptures and frescoes within, showing all the sltill of a maturing 
Ttalian an. In 1298 Arnolfo refaced the bapeisrery with that tasteless alterna- 
tion of black and white marble lay ere which disfigures so many works of the 
Tuscan style by cnishing the vertical elevation under a plethora of horizon¬ 
tal lines. But the proud spirit of the age—another cockcrow of the Renais¬ 
sance-can be heard in the edict (j 294) by which the Signoria commissioned 
Amolfo to build the great cathedral: 

^V^le^cas it is sovereign prudence on the part of a people of high 
origin to proceed in its affairs in such wise that the vi'isdom and msg- 
naniinity of its proceedings may shine forth in its visible works, it is 
ordered that Amolfo, master architect of our commune, shall prepre 
models or dtsigns for the restoration of [the cathedral of] Santa A [aria 
Reparata, with the mosr exalted and the most prodigal niagnificence, 
in order that the industrj' and power of men may never create or 
undertake anything whatsoever more vast and more beautiful; In 
accordance with that which our wisest citizens liavc declared and 
counseled in public session and in secret conclave—that no hand be 
laid upon the works of the commune without the intention of mak¬ 
ing them correspond to the noble soul which is composed of die souls 
of all its citizens united in one wUL^ 

As doubtless this expansive proclamation was intended to do, it stimulated 
public giving. The guilds of the city joined in financing the enterprise; and 
when, later on, other guilds proved slack, the wool guild took over the entire 
COST, contributing as high as 51,500 gold lire ($9,270,000) a year,” Accord¬ 
ingly, Amolfo kid out dimeasions on a grandiose scale. The stone vault was 
to be 150 feet high, equal to Beauvais’; the nave ifio by 55; and the weight 
was CO be borne by thick w-alls, iron braces, and poilued nave arches Vc- 
markablc for their small number—four-and their enormous skey-five-foot 
span ninety-foot height. Amolfo died in 1501; the w ork went on, with 
considerable alteration of plans, under Giotto, Andrea Pisano, Brunelleschi, 
and orhera; and the ugly pile, renamed Santa Maria de Fiore, was not conse¬ 
crated nil r4jd. It IS a structure Immense and bizarre, which spanned six cen¬ 
turies in building, covered 8+,ooo square feet, and proved inadequate for 
Mvonarola s aiidjciicc, ^ 


ts, SPAX’ISH GOTHIC; 1091-1^00 

As the rnonlts of Franco had brought Romanesque architecture to Spain 

nel^'lnX"? T”’’’ "I'''' Gothic over rh. Pyre- 

neea. In rhe pteturesque btde tow of Avila the eathedral of San Salvador 
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(109if) inanguraccd ihc trAnsitioii with round arches, a Gothic portal, and, 
in the apse, elegant columns rising to pointed ribs in the vault. At Salamanca 
p:ety preserved the old transitional cathedral of the t\velfth century beside 
the new’ one of the sixteenth^ the tw'o together form one of the most imposing 
architectural cnseniblcs in Spain. At Tarragona diJHculties of finance pro¬ 
longed tlic building of the seo or episco}ial sec from 1089 to 1375; the simple 
solidity’’ of the older elements; forms a fit background for the Gothic and 
Moorish decoration; and the cloisters—Romanesque colonnades under a 
Gothic vault—are among the most beautiful productions of medieval art. 

Tarragona is distinctly Spanish; Burgos, Toledo, and Leon are progres¬ 
sively more French. The marriage of Blanche of Castile to Louis \’^ 1 II of 
France (t ioo) widened the road of intercourse already opened by migra¬ 
tory ntotiks. It was her nephew, Fernando IH of Castile, who kid the first 
Stone of Burgos Cathedral in nz i; it was an unknown French architect who 
designed the structure; a German of Cologne-Juan dc Colonia—who raised 
the spires (1442); a Burgundian, Felipe de Burguna, who rebuilt the great 
lantern over the transept cross (1539-43); last his pupil, the Spaniard Juan 
dc Vallejo, completed the edifice in 1567. The ornate traccried spires, the 
open towers that uphold them, and the sculptured arcade give to the w'cst 
front of Santa Maria la .Mayor a dignity and splendor that one cannot soon 
forger. Originally all thus stone facade w'as painted; the colors Iiavc long since 
worn away; \vc can only trj' to imagine the resplendent mass that here once 
rivaled the sun. 

The same Fernando III provided the funds for the still more magnificent 
carhcdr:il of Toledo. Few inland cities have a more scenic site—nestling in a 
bend of the Tagus River, and hidden by protecti\"e hills; none would guess 
from its present povern' that once \''isigorhic kings, then .Moorish emirs, 
then the Christian monarchs of Leon and Castile made it their capital Begun 
in fziy, the cathedral rose in slow iiisraJlmcnts, and was hardly finished by 
1403. Only one tower was executed on the original plan; it is half Moorish 
in the style of the Giralda at Seville, and almost as elegant. The other tower 
M'as capped in the seventeenth century with a dome designed by I'oledo’s 
most famous citizen, Domingo Teotoedpuli—El Greco. The interior, 395 
feet long and 178 feet wide, is a nvc-aisicd ntaze of tall piers, ornate chapels, 
ascetic stone saints, iron grilles, and 750 windows of stained glass. All the en- 
ergj-^ of the Spanish cliaraccer. all the gloom and passion of Spanish piety, all 
the elegance of Spanish manners, and something of the .Moslem's fiair for 
ornament find form and voice in this immense cathedral. 

It is a proverb in Spain that "'rolcdo has the richest of our cathedrals, 
Oviedo the holiest, Salamanca the strongest, Leon the most beautiful.” 
Begun by Bishop .Manrique in 1 zoj, the cathedral of Leon was financed by 
small contributions rewarded with indulgences, and \\‘as completed in 
1303. It adopted the French Gotliic plan of building a cathedral chiefly of 
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window’s; and its stained glass ranks high among the masterpieces of char art. 
It may be true tJiat the ground plan is taken from Reims, the west front from 
Cliartres, the south portal from Burgos; the result is a chanuing cento of the 
French carhedrak—with huished towcis and spires. 

iManjr other shrines rose to celebrate the rcconqucst of Spain for Christi¬ 
anity—at Zamora in 1174, Tudela In 1 iBS, Lerida in 1:03, Palma in 1129, 
Valencia in udi, Barcelona in 1298. Bur, excepting Leon, we should hardly 
describe the Spanish cathedrals of this period as Gothic. They avoided large 
windows and flying buttresses; they rested their w^elght on heaiy W'alls and 
piers; instead of arch ribs running from base to ceiling, the piers themselves 
rose almost to the vault; and these tall columns, rising like stone giants in the 
caverns of immense naves, give to Spanish cathedral interiors a dark grandeur 
that subdues the soul with terror, while Xorrliern Gothic lifts it up w-ith 
light. Portals and xvindows, in Spanish Gothic, often kept the Romanesque 
arch; amid the Gothic ornament the decoration by diverse byers and pat¬ 
terns of colored brick preserv'ed a Moorish element; and rhe Byzantine influ¬ 
ence survived in domes and Iialf domes rising with pendenrive modulations 
from a polygonal base. It was from these varied constituents that Spain 
evolved a unique styde for some of the finest cathedrals in Europe. 


Mot the least notable achievements of medieval architecture were the cas¬ 
tles and fortresses of the countryside, and the walls and gates of the towns. 
The walls of Avila still stand to prove the luedieval sense of form; and such 
gates as the Puerto del Sol in Toledo typically married beauty to use. From 
memories of the Roman caftelfmn, and perhaps from observation of Moslem 
forts,** the Crusaders built in the Near East mighty fortresses like that of 
Kerak (1121), superior in both mass and form to anything of their kind in 
that warlike age. Hungary, the bastion of Europe against the iMongols, 
raised magnificent ca,sile-fortrcsses in the tbincenth century, 'Die art flowed 
W'CSt, and left in Italy such masterpieces of miiitary art as the fortress-tow'cr 
of Volterra, and in France the ririitccnth-ccntury castles of Coney and 
Pierrefonds. and the famous Chateau Gaillard that Richard Cocur dc Lion 
constructed (1197) on returning from Palestine. Castles in Spain were no 
figments of fancy, but powerful masses of masonry that kept back the Moors 
and gave a name to Castile, When Alfonso VI of Castile (1073-1108) cap¬ 
tured Segovia from the Moslems he built there a castle-fortress on the plan 
of the Alcazar of Toledo, In Italy castles rose as urban citadels for nobles; 
the towns of Tuscany and Lombardy still bristle with them; San Gimienano 
alone had thirteen before rhe Second A\-orld War, As early as the tenth cen¬ 
tury, at Chatcaudun, France began to build the chateaux that in the Ren¬ 
aissance period w ere to fonn a lordly feature of her art. The technique of 
erecting stone c^lcs passed into England with the Norman favorites of 
Edward the Confessor; it was advanced by die offensive and defensive mcas- 
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lircx of \Aniliani the Ciinqucror, under whose iron hand the ToM'cr of Lon¬ 
don, \^^iid5or Ctstlc, and Durham Gistk took their earUesr forms. From 
France, again, castle-budding migrated to Germany, where it became 3 pas¬ 
sion with lawless barons, ^'arrlor kings., and conquering saints. The mon¬ 
strous Sebiou of Kdnigsberg, built (1:57) as a fortress from which the 
Teutonic Knights might rule a hostile population, was a proper victim of the 
Second World W'ar, 


X, CONSIDERATIONS 

Gothic architecture was the supreme achievement of the medieval soul. 
The men who dared to suspend those vaults on a few stilts of stone studied 
and c.xprcssed their science with greater thoroughness and cifcct than any 
medieval philosopher in any mr/WM, and the lines and harmonics of Notre 
Dame make a greater poem than The Dftvne C&Tnedy. Comparison of Gothic 
with classic architecture cannot be made in gross but demands spccihcatioti, 
Xo one citv in medieval F.uropc rivaled the architectural product of either 
Athens or Rome, and no Gotltic shrine has the pure beauty of the Parthenon; 
but neither has any classic structure kno\sm to us the complex subtiinlty of 
the Reims facade, or the uplifting inspiration i>f Amiens^ vault. The restraint 
and repose of the classic stj'lc expressed the rationality and moderation that 
Greece preached to cfFcrs'esccnt Greece; the romantic ecstasy of French 
Gothic, the somber immensity of Burgos or Toledo, unwittingly symbol¬ 
ized the tendcmcs.s and longing of the medieval spirit, the terror and myth 
and mystery of a religious faith. Classical architecture and philosophy were 
sciences of stability; the architraves that bound the columns of the Parthenon 
were the 7 neden agon of the Delphic inscription, laying a heavy hand upon 
c-xaltadon, counseling steadiness, and almost forcing mcn*s thoughts back to 
this life and earth. The spirit of the North was properly called Gothic, for 
it inherited the restless audacity of the conquering barbarians; It passed in¬ 
satiate from victoiy" to xHctory, and finally, with flying buttress and soaring 
arch, laid siege to the sky. But it was also a Christian spirit, appealing to 
heaven for the peace that barbarism had alienated from the earth. Out of 
those contradictor)' motives came the greatest triumph of form over matter 
in all the history of art. 

\^''hy did Gothic architecture decline? Partly because ev'cr)' style, like an 
emotion, c.vhausts itself by complete expression, and invites reaction or 
change. The development of Gothic into Perpendicular in England, Flam¬ 
boyant in Fr;uicc, left the form no future except exaggeration and decay. 
The collapse of the Crusades, the decline of religious belief, the diversion of 
funds from .Marv’ to .Mammon, from Church to state, broke the spirit of the 
Gothic age. The taxation of the clerg\% after Louis IX. depleted the cathe¬ 
dral treasuries- The communes arid the guilds that had shared in the glory 
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and the costs lost their independence, their wealth, and their pride. The Black 
Death and the Hundred Years' War exhausted both France and England. 
Not only did new construction diminish in the fourteenth century, but most 
of the great cathedrals begun in the twelfth and thirteenth were left unfin¬ 
ished, Finally the rediscovery of classic civilizadon by the humanists, and 
the revival of classical architecture in Italy, where it had never died, super¬ 
seded Gothic with a new exuberance. From the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
cenrurj' Renaissance architeaure dominated Western Europe, even through 
baroque and rococo. \\'hen, in its turn, the classic mood paled away, the 
Romanric movement of the early nineteenth centurv' re-created die Middle 
Ages in idealizing imagination, and Gothic architecture returned. The smig- 
gJe between the classic and the Gothic styles still rages in our churches and 
schools, our marts and capitals, while a new and indigenous architecture, 
bolder even than Gothic, rides the sky. 

Medieval man thought that truth had been revealed to him, so that he was 
spared from its wild pursuit; the reckless energy that we give to seeking it 
Mi-as turned in those days to the creation of beauty'; and amid poverty, epi¬ 
demics. famines, and w'ars men found rime and spirit to make beautiful a 
thousand varieties of objects, from initials to cathedrals. Breathless before 
some medieval manuscript, humble before Notre Dame, feeling the far 
vision of VA’inchester's nave, we forger the superstition and squalor, the 
petty wars and monstrous crimes, of the Age of Faith; we marvel again at 
the patience, taste, and dc^'orion of our medieval ancestors; and we thank a 
million forgotten men for redeeming the blood of history' with the sacrament 
of art. 
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1. THE MUSIC OF THE CHURCH 

TX T£ have done the cathedral injustice. It was not the cold and empty 
V V tomb that the visitor enters today. It fonctloncd. Its worshipers found 
In it not only a of art but the consolingt strengihening presence of 
Maty' and her Son* Ic received the monks or canons who many times each day 
stood in the clioir stalk and sang the canonical Hours. It heard the importu¬ 
nate litanies of congregations seeking divine mercy and aid^ Its nave and 
aisles guided the processions that carried before the |>eople the image of the 
Vifgin or the body and blood ol their God. Its great spaces echoed solenvnly 
with the music of the Mass. And the music was as vital as the church edifice 
itself» more deeply stirring than all the gloiy^' of glass or ston^* Many a stoic 
Soul, doubtful of the creed, w^as melted by the music, and fell on his knees 
before the mystery that no words could speak. 

^^le evolution of medieval mussc concurred remarkahly with the devclop- 
ntent of architectural styles. As the early churches passed in rhe seventh cen¬ 
tury' from the ancient domed or basilican forms to a simple masculine 
Romanescjuc, and in the thirteenth centmy' to Gothic complexit\% elevatioru 
and ornanictir, so Christian music kept till Gregory I (540—604) the ancient 
monodic airs of Greece and the Near East^ passed in the seventh century' to 
Grc^iirian or plain chant* and dowered in the thirteenth century into poly¬ 
phonic audacities rivaling the balanced strains of a Gothic carhedraL 
The barbarian invasions in rhe A^'est, and the resurgence of Orientalism in 
the Near East, combined to break the ttadirion cd Greek musical notation 
through letters placed above the u^ords; but the four Greek rni^es — 
Dorian, Phry gian, Lydian, Mixoly'dian-survivcd, and begf>r by division the 
o€ wee bos* or “eight nianners*^ of musical composition—contemplative, re¬ 
strained, grave, solemn, cheerful, joyfuk spirited, or ecstatic. The Greek tan- 
fjuage persisted for three centuries after Christ in the church music of the 
csr, and still remains in the Kyrie elehon, Byzantine niu^c took form un¬ 
der St. Basil, mated Greek and Syrian chants, reached us height in the hymns 
of Romanus (c. 495) and Sergius {c- 6zo), and made its greatest conquest 

in Russia. 

ays 
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Some early Chrijirians opposed tlic use of nnisic in religion, but ir soon ap¬ 
peared thar A religion without music could not survive in competition with 
creeds that touclicd man’s sensitivity to song. The priest learned to sing the 
■Mass, and inherited some of the melodies of the Hebrew cantor. Deacons and 
acolytes were taught m chant responses; some w^ere technically trained in a 
seboh iectorrwi, tvhich under Pope Qlcsrine I (421-ji) becarttc a schola 
cimtonmi. Such trained singere formed great choirs; that of St. Sophia’s had 
25 cantors and in “lectors,” mosdy boys.’ Coi^rcgational singing spread 
from East to West; the men alternated with the women in antiphonal song, 
and joined with them in the Alleluia. The psalms they sang were thought to 
echo or imitate on earth the hvTnns of praise sung before God bv the ansels 
and saints in paradise. St. Ambrose, despite the apostolic counsel ^hat women 
should be silent m church, introduced antiphonal singing to his diocese; 
psairns arc sweet for every age, and becoming to either sex.” said this wise 
adminiswator; “they create a great bond of unity when all the people raise 
then- voices m one choir,” = Augustine wept when he heard the .Milan con- 
^egation nngmg Ambrose’s hymns, and verified St. Basil’s dictum that the 
listener who sTirrendcre to the ple.isurc of music will be drawn to religious 

emotion and pIer^^« The “Ambrosian chant” is still used in Milan churches 
rodav. 


A tradition universally accepted in the Middle Ages, and now, after long 
doubts, generally rewived,^ ascribes to Gregory' the Great and his aides a rc- 
determination of Roman Catholic music, resulting in the 
establishment ol the Gregorian chant” as the olfidal music of the ^urch 

fByzantine strains combined with Hebrew 
melodies of Temple or symagogue to mold this Roman or plain chant. It was 
n^<>nDdic^ne song^miisic; no matter hotv many voices participated, they 

h, n the men. It simple music for voices of modest range; now and fhen 
r allowed a more complex ‘incljsma”^3 melodious wordlls eml^clllshment 
>f a note or phrase. It u-asa free and continuous rhythm, nor divided into 
regular meter or measures of time. 

fcfore the eleventh cenmrj. the nnly musical nutmon used hv the Gre- 

verTe wutdsTute ' Vumel'^M^ b^T T” r ’ 

S'thc’n"uTe'” ‘r 'i!!‘ "" 

•*'■> Mismissinu end the 
memonemg of e„ enuntmus body of lin,^„| imtrumen.,1 Z 

»njmn,en. tves ellmved. Despite these limitatioLperhaps bee"of 

ntual. The modem car, accustomed to comnJev h'lmin^.v Cv,4 
chents monotonous snd thin; they certy m,, Greelt. Syrii,’. I iebrm,“l°ib 
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tradition of nioncKly ^^'hich onlv rhe Oiiciutil wr can appreciate todaVi F.vcn 
so. the chants Sting in a Roman Catholic cathedral during Holy Week reach 
to the heart with a directness and weird power withheld from imusic whose 
complications divert the ear instead of ftioving the soul. 

Gregorian chant spread through Western Iiiiro|w like another conversion 
to Christianiry. Milan rejected it, as it likewise resisted papal aurhority; and 
southern Sjwin long presen’ed its “Mozarabic” chant, formed by Christians 
under iMoslcm rule, and still used in a part of Toledo Cathedral. Charie- 
rnagne, who loved unity like a ruler, replaced the Gallican with the Gre¬ 
gorian cliant in Gaul, and established schools of Roman church music at 
Metz and Soisstms. The Germans, however, with throats formed by clitnatc 
and nccils (juite different from the Italian, had trouble with the more deli¬ 
cate strains of the chant. Said John the Deacont “Their coarse voices, \v hich 
roar like thunder, cannot eNecute soft modulations, because their throats are 
hoarse with too much drinking." ® 

Perhaps the Germans deprecated the fiorittira that from the eighth century 
forward embellished the Gregorian chant \nth “tropes" and "sequence,” 
The trope or turn began as a composition of words for a melisma, making 
thus easier to remember. Latcf it became an interpolation of wwds and music 
into a Gregorian chant, as when the priest sang not Kyrie eleis&n but Kyrte 
(fo7)t pietsitiSf a qtio Ifona fwncta procedunt) elehon. The Church permitted 
such embellishments, but never accepted them into the official liturp’. Bored 
monks amused themselves by composing or singing such interpolation until 
there were so many tropes that books knowm as tropers \vere published to 
teach or presen'e the favored ones. The music of the ecclesiastical drama 
grew out of such trapes. Sequences were tropes designed to follow the Alle¬ 
luia of the .Mass. The custom had grown of prolonging the final vowel of 
this word in a long melody knowm as a mhilm nr chant of joy; in the eighth 
centurj’ various texts M'crc M'ritten for these inserted melodics. The composi¬ 
tion of tropes and sequences became a highly developed art, and gradually 
changed Gregorian chant into an ornate form uncongenial to its original 
spirit and “plain" intent.* This evolution ended the purity and dominance of 
Gregorian chant in that same twelfth century w hich sasv the transition from 

Romancscpic to Gothic in the architecture of the West. 

The multiplication of complex compositions demanded for their transmis¬ 
sion a better notation than that which plain chant had used. In the tenth cen¬ 
tury Odo, Abbot of Clunv. and Notker Balbulus. a monk of St. G^l, resur¬ 
rected the Greek device of naming notes by letters. In the eleventh ceniuiy 
an anonymous writer described the use of the first seven capitals of the Lann 


- OnJv five senaert^s hive b«n nhritted by rhe Oiarcfi incQ 

bv ^VipOi Tenf Smete SpjritP#. ascriljcd (n biii^cnt 111, Sim. b> 

Tbonws .Aquinas Mstfr, by iKopone da Tod*; and Dtti trae, by ITiomas a . 
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alphabet for the first octave of a scale* the corresponding lower-case Latin 
letters for the second octave, and Greek letters for the third.*' About 1040 
Guido of Arezzo, a monk of Pompiisa {near Ferrara), gave their present 
strange names to the first six notes of the scale by taking the first sjdlablcs of 
each half-line of 3 hymn to John the Baptist: 

Ut queant I axis resouare floris 

Atim gestonim famuH tuorum, 

Sofve polluri /abii reatum. 

This ‘'solnti7.3rion,” or naming of the musical rones by the sv'llahles nf (or 
do), re, v/j, ffl, jo/, la, became part of the inexorable heritage of Western 
youth. 

More vital was Guidr>*s development of a musical staff. About icxio the 
practice had arisen of using a red line to indicate the note now represented 
bv F; later a second line, yellow or green, was added to rcprcsciu C, Guido, 
or someone shortly before him, extended these lines to make a staff of four 
lines, to w'hicli later teachers added a fifth. With this new sraff and the «f, 
re, mi, wrote Guido, his choir boys could learn in a few days what furmcrlv 
had taken them many weeks. It wa,s a simple but epochal ath^ince, w hich 
earned for Guido the title of inventor tmtsicae, and a splendid stame still to 
lie seen in Arezzo's public square, Tlic results were rei olutionaty. Singers 
M'crc free from the task of memorizing the whole nutsical liturgy; music 
could be more readily composed, transmitted, and preserv-ed; the performer 
could now' read music at sight and hear it with the eye; and the composer, no 
longer btiund to keep close to traditional melodies lest singers refuse to mem¬ 
orize his work, could venture tipon a thousand cxpcrimenis. Most important 
of alt, he could now w'rite plyphonic music, in which two or more voices 
could simultaneously sing or play different hut harmonizing strains. 

owe to our medieval forebears still another Invention that made mod¬ 
em music possible. Tones could now be determined by dots placed on or 
betw'ccn the lines of the staff, but these signs gave no hint as to how' long a 
note was to be held. Somesv-stem for mcasuritigand denoting the duration of 
each note was in disposable to the development of conirapiinta] music—the 
simultaneous and harmonious procedure of tw-o or more independent melo¬ 
dies. Perhaps some knowledge had scepd up from Spain of Aral) treatises by 
al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Avicenna, and other Moslems vvhn had dealt with meas¬ 
ured music or mensural notation.^ At some time in the eleventh century * 
Franco of Cologne, a priest mathematician, wrote a treatise .>lrj carimi 
msnst^shllit, in w'hich he gathered up the suggestions of earlier theory and 
practice, and laid down essentially our present sv^stem for indicating the 
duration of musical notes, ,\ square-headed virga or rod, formerly used a,s a 
ncume, was chosen to represent a king note; another neume, the puvctttniot 
pint, was enlarged into a lozenge to represent a shon note; these signs were 
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in time iikercvi; tails were added; l*y rri.il and error, through a hundred ab¬ 
surd it i cSt our siin pic mensu ral notation was ev'oivcd. 

Theyc vital developments opened a wide door to polyphonic music. Such 
music hall been written before Franco, but crudely. Toward rhe close of the 
ninth century we find a musical practice called ‘‘organizing”—the singing 
of concords liy concurring voices. Little is heard of it again till the end of 
the tenth century, when we find the names orgsintnii and syinphoma applied 
to such compositions for two voices. The 0 TgixttU 7 H was a liturgical piece, in 
which an old monodic strain was carried or “held by the tenor (who was 
therefore Sf) named), while another voice added a harmonizing melody. A 
variant of this form, the coiiditctm. gave the tenor a new or popular tune, 
and conducted another voice in a concurrent air. In the eleventh century the 
composers took a step as bold in its way as the Gothic balancing of thrusts; 
thev wrote harmonics in which the “cfinducted” voice did not slavishly ac¬ 
company the tenor in the rise or fall of the melody, but vcnttircd upon other 
harmonics through notes nor necessarily mov’ing in a parallel line with the 
ca^Hus firmus of the tenor. "I'his declaration of independence became almost 
a rebellion when the second voice accompanied the ascending melody of the 
tenor with a descending movement. This harmony by contrast, and fluent 
rcsoturion of momentaiy’ discords, became a passion with composers, almost 
a law; so, about i too, John Cotton wrote: “If the main voice is ascending, 
the accompanying part shall descend/’" Finally, in rhe motet (apparently a 
diminutive from the French wot, a word or phrase), three, four, five, even 
six dilTcrent voices were made to sing in a complex weave of individual nichi- 
dies w'hosc diverse but concordant strains crossed and merged in a vertical- 
horizontal web of harmony as subtle and graceful as the converging arches 
of a Gothic vault. By the thirteenth century this Ars aiitiqua of polyphony 
had built the foundations of modern musical composition. 

In that exciting century the enthusiasm for music rivaled the interest in 
architecture and pliilosophy. The Qiurch looked askance upon polyphony; 
she distrusted the religious effect of music becoming a lure and end in itself; 
John of Salisbury, bishop and philosopher, called a halt to coniplcxity of 
composition; Bishop Guillaume Durand branded the motet as “disorganized 
music”; Roger Bacon, a rebel in science, deplored the vanishing of the stately 
Gregorian chant. The Council of Lyons (1174) denounced the new music; 
and Pope John XXU (1324) issued a papal condemnation of discatitifs, or 
polyphony , on the ground that the inno\'ating composers “chop up rhe melo¬ 
dies ... so that these ru.sh around ceaselessly, into-xicating tlic car without 
tjuicting it, and disturbing devotion instead of evoking it.” But the revo¬ 
lution continued. In one citadel of the Church—^otre Dame de Paris the 
choirmaster Lconinus, about i i 9o, composed the finest orgimn of his time; 
and his successor Perorinus v'as guilty 0/ compositions for three or four 
voices. Polyphony, like Gothic, spread from France to England and Spain. 
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Giraldus Cambrensis {i 146?-! 210) reponed t\v<>~|iarT singing in Iceland, 
and said of his native AA'ales what one might say of It today: 


In their songs they do not iirtcr the tones uniformiy.. . but mani¬ 
foldly—in many manners and many notes; so that in a muldtude of 
singers, such as it is the custom of this pople to bring together, as 
niany songs ate to be heard as tliere arc singers to be seen, and a vari¬ 
ous diversity of parts, finally coming rogerher in one consonance and 
organic melody*^* 

In the end the Church bowed to the infallibility of the Zeitgeist, accepted 
polypliony, rnade it a powerful servant of the faith, and prepared it for its 
Renaissance victories. 


Jt. the music of the people 

Tlie impulse to rhyrhin expressed itself in a hundred forms of secular mu¬ 
sic and dance. The Church had her reasons for fearing this instinct uncon¬ 
trolled; it allied itself natiirjMy with love, the great rival of religion as a source 
of song; and the hearty^ earthincss of the medieval mind, when the priest was 
out of sight, inclined it to a freedom, sometimes an obscenity, of text that 
shocked the cieTgj% and provoked councils to vain decrees, llic gollards, or 
wandering scholars, found or composed music for their paeans to woman and 
wine, and their scandalous parodies of sacred ritual; manuscripts circulated 
containing solemn music for the hilarious words of the .ilhsa de potutarihm- 
the .Mass of the Topers—and the Offlcium rihaldonttH^n Prayer Book for 
Rokterers.*^ Love songs were as popular a.s today. Some were'as tender as a 
nymph s orusons; some were seduction dialogues with delicate accompani¬ 
ments, .^nd of course there were war songs, calculated fo forge unity through 
vocal umson, or to anesthetize the pursuit of glory with hvpnotic rhythm 
Some music was folk song, composed by anonymous gcniiis. and anpmpri- 
ated-perhaiis tmasfom:ed-hy the people. Other popular music was the 
product of profe^ional skill using all the arts of polyphony learned in 
the Imir^ of rhe Church. In lingJand a fai orite and complex form was the 
mundcl, in which one voice began a melody, a second began the same or a 
hamonizing melody when the fim had reached an agreed |.»itir, a third 
chimed m afer rhe second w as on its u-ay, and so on. until as many as six 
raices might be running the rounds m a lively contrapuntal fugue 

Alm^t the nidert roundel known is the famous "Sumer is i-cumcn in " 
probably conned by a Reading monk about. 240. Its six-part compleritV 
shows polv-phony already at liomc among the people. The words srilMiS 
wm^the spirit of a century in which all medieval civilization was coming to 
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Sumer h i-cumeit in; 

Lludc ^ing cuccu! 

Groweth Ecd nnd hlowcth med 
And siprinurh the wude nii: 

Sing cuccu! 

Awe blcteih after lomb, 

Lhutith after ealve tii; 

BuJIuc sterteth, bncki: vcrccth: 

Murie sing cuccu! 

Cuccu^ cticcu^ wel singes thu cuccu; 

Xe sv\ ik thu itaver nu; 

Sing cucen nu, sting cutcru, 

Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu! 
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Summer b a-coming in, 

Laudly sing cuckoo! 

Grnwctli siced and blowcEh mead. 

And blossc^ms the woodknd now: 
Sinfi cuckoo! 

tiwc bJeateth afeer lamb, 

Loweth after calf the cow; 

Bullock leaperh, buck turns off; 

Merry sing cuckool 

Cuckoo, cuckoo^ well singest thou 
cuckoo; 

Cease thou not* never now; 

Sing cuckoo now^ sing cuckoo, 

&ng cuckoo, sing cuckoo, now! 


Such a song muse have been congenial co the minstrels or jongleurs who 
wandered from town to town, from court to cour^ even froin land to land; 
we hear of minstrels frorti Constantinople singing in France, of English glee- 
men singing in Spain. A j'jerformance by minstrels was a usual part of any 
formal festivity; so Edward 1 of F-nglani .1 engaged 416 singers for the wed- 
dinfT of bis daughter .Margaret-^® Such minstrel groups often sang part songs, 
sonierinics of bi?jirrc con^pleSkit^'* Usually the songs w^erc composed—words 
and music—by troubadours in France, trovJlori in Italy^ minnesingers in 
Germany. Most medieval poetry before the thirteenth centurj" was written 
to be sung; 'k poem without musict" said the troubadour Foltjuct, is a mill 
wirhour water/' Of 2600 Troubadour songs extant, w e have the music of 
264, usually in the form of neumes and ligatures on a four- or five-line staff- 
Tfic bards of Ireland and ^Malcs protjably played instruments, and sang. 

In the manuscripts that preserve the CnJitigds or canticles collected by 
Alfonso X of Castile sc^'eral illustrarions show musicians in Aral) dress per¬ 
forming cm Arab instruments; the pattern of many of the songs is Arabic; 
possibly the music, as W‘‘ell as the cLirly themes and poetic forms, of the trouba- 
doiu's was derived from Moorish songs and melodies paFising through Chris¬ 
tian Spain into Southern France/^ Returning Crusaders may have brought 
Arab musical forms from the East; it is to be noted that the troub.idours ap¬ 
pear about I loo^ contemporary’ w ith the First Crusade. 

Startling is the variety of medieval musical instmiiicntSH Percussion instru¬ 
ments— hc]ls+ cymbals, timbrels, the triangle, the bonihutumt the drum; string 
instruinents—lyrc, cithera, harp, psaltery, noble, organistrum, lute, guitar, 
vicllc, viola, monochord, gigue; wind instruments—pipfir flute, hautboy^ bag¬ 
pipe* clarion^ flagcoler, trumpet, horn, organ: these are a selection out of 
hundreds; everything w as there for hand or finger, foot or bow* Scime of 
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them had survived from Greece, some had come, in form and name, from 
Islam, like the rebec, lure, and guitar; many were precious examples of me¬ 
dieval artistry in metal, ivory, or wood. The usual instrument of the minstrel 
was the vicllc, a short violin played with an arclicr's curvcd*back boti’. Be¬ 
fore the eighth century most organs were hydraulic; but Jerome in the fourth 
century described a pneumatic organ; and Bede (673-73)) wrote of or¬ 
gans with “brass pipes filled with air from bellows, and uttering a grand and 
most sweet melody.”'* St. Dumtan (f. pij-SS) was accused of sorcery 
when he built an .Aeolian harp that played when placed against a crack in 
the wall.'* In Winchester Oichcdnl, about 950, an organ was installed having 
rwcnty-six belloTs-s, forty-two hellows-blowers, and four hundred pipes; the 
keys la'cre so Gargantuan that the organist had to strike them with fists pro¬ 
tected by thickly padded glovcs.*° iMilan had ao organ \vhose pipes were of 
silver; Venice had one with pipes of gold “ 

All notion of medieval he! I-stricken gloom vanishes before a collectioo of 
medieval musical instruments. "What remains is again the picture of a people 
at least as happy as ourselves, full of the bounce and lust of life, and no more 
oppressed with fear of the end of the world than we with doubts whttltcr 
dvilizadon will be destroyed before we can complete its history. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


The Transmission of Knowledge 

TOOO-I300 


I. THE RISE OF THE \'ERXACUIjUIS 

y% S the Church had preserved in some measure That political unity of west- 
ii cm Europe that the Roman Fnipire had achieved, so her ritual, her ser¬ 
mons, and her schools maintained a Roman heritage now Itysc—an interna- 
rional language intelligible to all the literate population of Italy, Spain, 
France, England, Scandinavia, the Lowlands, Gemiany, Poland, Hungary, 
and the western Balkans. Educated men in these countries used Latin for 
correspondence, business records, diplomacv, law, government, science, phi¬ 
losophy. and nearly all literature before the thirteenth century. They spoke 
Larin as a living language, which almost daily developed a new word or 
phrase to denote the new or changing realities or ideas of their li^'es. They 
wrote their love letters in Latin, from the simplest billets-doux to the classic 
epistles of Meloisc and .\bclard. A book was written not for a nation but for 
the coniincnt; it needed no translation, and pa.*!scd from country to country 
with a speed and frccdont unknown today. Students went from one univer¬ 
sity to anorher with no thought of linguistic cinbarrassmenraj scholars could 
lecture in the same language at Bologna, Salamanca, Paris, Oxford, Uppsala, 
and Cologne. They did nor hesitate to import neu' words into Latin, some¬ 
times to the horror of the Pctrarcan-Ciceronlan car; so Alagna Carta ruled 
that no freeman should be liiismiatns nr imprisonatns^ Such xvords make us 
W'ince, but they kept Latin alive. .Many modern English terms—for instance 
instancet sntstamk-e, essetjce, enf/fy—descended from medieval additions to 
the Latin tongue. 

Ncvetrhclcss the disruption of international intercourse by the collapse of 
Rome, the introv erting poverry of the Dark Ages, the decay of roads and the 
decline of commerce, de veloped in spcccfi those variarions which segregation 
soon expands- Even in its heyday Latin had suffered national modifications 
from div'crsiiies of climate and oral physiolog)^ In its verv' homeland the old 
languairc had been changed. The abdication of literature had left the field to 
the vocabulary imd sentence structure of the common man, which had al¬ 
ways been diff^erent from those of the poets and orators. The influx of Ger- 
nums. Cauls, Greeks, and Asiatics into Italy brought 3 multiformity of pro¬ 
nunciation; and the natural lastiness of tongue and mind sloughed off the 
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precise inflections and terminaridns of careful speech. H became silent in 
late Latin; V, classically pronounced like the English IF, acquired the sound 
of the English F; N before S dropped away—wej«ii (table) was pronounced 
the diphthongs /£ and CE, classically pronounced like the English I 
and Ot, were now like long English A or French E. As final consonants were 
slurred and forgotten {porttis, porta, porte-, rex, re, roh, coelmti, ekto, ciel), 
case endings had to be replaced by prepositions, conjugatioival endings by 
anxiliarv verbs. The old demonstrative pronouns Hie and ills became definite 
articles—//, el, !o, le, /j; and the Latin mms (one) was shortened to form the 
indefinite article ttn. As declensions disappeared, it sometimes became diffi¬ 
cult to tell whether a noun was the subject before, or the object after, the 
predicate, ^^ie\^'^ng this continuous process of change over twenty centu¬ 
ries, we may think of Latin as the still living and literary language of Italy, 
France, and Spain, no more transformed from the speech of Cicero than his 
from that of Romulus, or ours from Chaucer’s. 

Spain had begun to speak Latin as early as 100 b.c.; by Cicero’s time its dia¬ 
lect had diverged so far from the usage of Rome that Cicero was shocked by 
what seemed to him the barbarisms of Corduba. Contact with Iberian dialects 
softened the I.arin consonants in Spain; T into D, P into B, K into G; totit/n 
into todo, operstft into oimt, ecclesb into igfer/iT. French also softened the 
Latin consonants, and while often keeping them in writing, frequently 
dropped them in speech: tout, oeii\'rs, iglise, est. The oath taken at Stra^ 
boiirg in 84; by Louis the German and diaries the iJald was sworn In two 
languages-German and French "^a French still so Larin that it was called 
I'mgtia ro 7 imia\ nor rill the tenth century was it sufficiently distinct to receive 
the name Vmgtia gallka. The lingua ronmta in turn divided into what France 
called two languages: the Imigue ifoc of France south uf die Loire, and the 
langite d'oii of northern France. It was a medieval custom to differentiate 
dialects by their way of saying yet: South France said it with &c from the 
Latin hoc, this- the Xorth used oil, a fusion of the Latin hoc iile, this-that. 
Southeastern France had a dialect of the hnigue tToc called Provencal; it be¬ 
came a polLshcd literary language in the hands of the troubadours, and was 
almost snuffed out by the .Mbigerislan Crusades. 

Italy formed her vernacular more slowly than Spain or France. Latin was 
her native speecli; the clergy, wlio spoke Latin, were especially numerous in 
Italy; and the continuity of her culture and her schools kept the language 
from changing so freely as in lands with broken traditions. As late as 1 ijo 


■ The firtt three lines will iii4lie:iic how ilowly French arnl Geimnn erolTcd: "Pro Iteii 
UTiur er pro Chrurkn poblo ei tiosno coniniun saivintent, dist di in avant, in quani D« us savir 
Gt podlr me dunat/' 

“In Cedes niinna ind in these Chrisriancs fnlehcs ind nnser Whero gtaltnissi, fon tTicsansv 
dace ffanirnnrdcs, 50 tram so rtir Got geuizei indi nudh fur^ihit." 

Englisli tranJaiion^ ‘ For die love c/Gnd. and for tlw Christian people and our common 
salvation, from this day forth, « God may i,nvc me wisdom ainl strength “ 1 
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Sr. .-Vrithoriy of Padua prcaclicd to the Cf>ttuuon people In Latin; however, a 
Latin senndit deJivered ac PaJua in 1189 by a visiting prelate bad to be trans¬ 
lated bv' the local bishop into the jiopiilar tongue.^ Italian hardly existed as a 
language at the beginning of the tliirtecnth cennity; there tverc merely st>me 
fourteen dialects continued and variously corrupted from the ancient Latin 
of the market place, each barely intelligible to the rest, and cherishing its dif¬ 
ferences u'irh passionate atomism; someritnes different quartets of the same 
city, as at Bologna, had distinct dialects. The predecessors of Dante had to 
create a language as well as a literature. The poet, in a pleasant fancy, thought 
that the Tuscan troubadours chose Italian as their medium because they 
wrote of love, and the ladles they addressed might not understand Latin.* 
Even so, about Jjoo. he hesitated between Latin and the Tuscan dialect as 
the language of The Diiwe Co^i/iedy, By the narrow margin of this choice he 
escaped oblivion. 

While Latin was dividing reproductively into the Romance languages, 
Old German was splitting into Aliddle Gcnnaiv. Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, 
English, Danish, Swedish. Nonveglan, and Icelandic. “Old German” is 
merely a convenient phrase to cover the many dialects that exercised their 
tribal or provincial sovereignty in Germany before 1050: Flemish. Dutch, 
\V'esrphalLm, Eascphalian, Alemannic, Bavarian, Franconian, Thuringian, 
Saxon, Silesian.,., Old Gemian passed into .Middle German (1050-1500) 
part IV through the influx of new words wdth the coming of Christianity- 
Monks from Ireland, England, France, and Italy labored to invent terms to 
tramslare Larin, Somcriines rltey appropriated Latin words bodily Into Ger¬ 
man—/fairer, Legevde. This was legitimate thievery; tragic, however, 

was the influence of Latin sentence structure—keeping the verb to the end— 
In changing the once siniple syntax of the Gcniian people into the stiff, in¬ 
verted, and breath-taking periods of the later German style.’* Perhaps the 
finest German the jMiddle High Gennan written by the great poets of 
the thirreenth centurv^M'alter von dcr Vogelu'cide, Hartmann von Aue, 
Gottfried of Strasbourg, A\''olfram von Eschenhach. Never again, except in 
Heine and the young Goethe, M'OS Gemian sc* simple, flexible, direct, dear. 

Tire Teutonic sjiecch of the .Angles, Saxons, and Jutes went with them to 
England in ibe fifth century, and laid the foundations of the English lan¬ 
guage—gave it almost all its short and racy words. French flooded the land 
with the Normans, and nilcd the court, the courrs, and the aristocracy from 
1066 to j 36’, while Larin continued to preside over religion and education, 
and (till 1730 remained de riguejir in official documents. Thousands of 
French words entered into English, above all in costume, cookery, and law- 
half the terminology of English law is French.’’ For rhrec centuries the liter¬ 
atures of France and Fmgland were one; and as late as Chaucer (j 340^1400) 
the spirit and language of English ktren: were half French. After the loss of 
her French possessions England xvas throwm back upon herself, and the 
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Anglc^Saxon elements in English speech triuniphcd- "When the French dom¬ 
ination passed, the English language had been immeasurably enriched* By 
adding French and Latin to its Gcmian base. English could triply e.'cptcssany 
one of a thousand ideas (km^Iy, royal, regd/; Kvt>fo/d, double, duplex; daily, 
journal, diurnal ,.,to this it owes its wealth of discriminating synonyms 
and verbal nuances. He who should know the history of words would know 
all history. 


II. THE WORLD OF BOOKS 

How were these diverse languages written? .■^fter the fall ot Rome In 47(5 
the cont^ucring barbarians adopted the Latin alphabet, and wrote it with a 
“cursi\’e” or running hand that bound the letters together and gave most of 
tltetn a curved fonn instead of the straight lines that had been found con¬ 
venient in writing upon hard surfaces like stone or wood. The Church pre¬ 
ferred in those centuries a “majuscule," or large-letter writing, to facilitate 
the reading of missals and books of hours. W’hcn the copyists of Charle¬ 
magne’s time preserved Latin literarure by making many copies of the clas¬ 
sics, they s.aved cosrly parchment by adopting a "minuscule," or small-letter 
writing; they agreed on set forms for the letters, and created the “sec minus¬ 
cule" lettering that became for four centuries the usual n’ledium of medieval 
books. In the twelfth century, as if in accord iivith the exuberant decoration 
then developing in Gothic architecture, the letters acquired flourishes, hair- 
lincs.'antl hooks, and became the "Gothic" lettering that prevailed in Europe 
till the Renaissance, and in Germany rill our time, N'ciy' few medieval manu¬ 
scripts were punctuated; this breath-guiding device, known to the I Icllcnis- 
tic Creeks, had been lost in the barbarian upheaval; it reappeared in the thir¬ 
teenth century, but was not generally adopted till printing established it in 
the fifteenth century. Printing was in somenicasure prepared a*s early as 1147 
by the use of woodcuts, in Rhenish monasteries, for printing initial letters or 
patterns upon textiles.'’ Divers forms of shorthand ivcre practiecil, much in¬ 
ferior to the "Tironian notes” developed by Cicero’s slave. 

V^'^^ting was upon parchment, papyrus, vellum, or paper, with quill or 
reed pens using black or colored inks. Papyrus disappeared from common use 
in F.unipc after the Islamic conquest of Egypt. Vellum, prepared from the 
skin of young lambs, was expensive, and was reserved for luxuriotw mami- 
scripts. Parchment, made from coarse sheepskin, wras rhe usual medium of 
medieval writing. *1 ill the twelfth century paper was a costlv import from 
Islam; but in 1190 paper mills were set up in Germany and France, and in 
the thirteenth century Europe began to make paper from linen. 

Many parchments were scraped to erase an old manuscript and receive a 
second camposition ("palimpsest”). Old works w'ere lost by such erasures, 
by misplacement of manuscripts, by war and pillage, by fire or decay. Huns 
sacked monastic libraries in Bavaria, Northmen in France, Saracens in Italy- 
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Mapy Greek classtcs perished, in the plunder of Const^nrinople in 1204, The 
Oiurch had at first discountenanced the reading of rhe pagan daissics; in 
nearly every century some fearful voice—Gregor\' 1 , Isidore of Seville* Peter 
Damian—was raised against them^ Theophilus. Archbishop of Alexandria, 
destroyed all pagan manuscripts that he could find; and Greek priests, ac¬ 
cording to Demetrius Clialcondylas,''' persuaded Greek emperors to burn the 
works of the Greek erotic poets, including Sappho and Anacreon. But in 
those same centuries there were many ecclesiastics who cherished a fondness 
for the old pagans, and saw to it that their worl« were preserved. In some 
cases, to dis-arm censure, they read the most Cliristian sentiments into pag;in 
poetiy, and bv genial allegory runted even Ovid's amatory' arc into moral 
verse. An abundant heritage of classical literature was preserved by ntonas- 
ric cop)'»ts.* Tired monks were told chat God would forgive one of their 
sins for everx* line they copied; Ordeticus \^italis Inforrrrs us that one monk 
escaped hell by the margin of a single letter." Second only to the monks as 
copyists xt ere private or professional scribes, n ho were engaged by rich 
men. or by booksellers, or by monasteries. Their labor was wearisome, and 
evoked from them strange requests on the final page: 

Fxplicit hoc totum; This completes the whole; 

Pro Christo da mihi potum. For Christ's sake give me a drinkd® 

.Another scribe thought he desers ed more, and wrote, as his colophon: Demr 
pro pirti'/ia scriptoripulchr.'i 'Tor die [work of iliel pen let the writer 

receive a beautiful girl.” " 

The medieval Church exercised no regular censorship over rhe publication 
of books. If a book proved borli heretical and influential, like Abelard’s on 
the Trinity, it would be denounced by a Church council. But books were 
then too few to be a prime peril to orthodoxy, Kven the Bible was rare out¬ 
side of monasteries; a year was required to copy it, a year’s iiicomc of a 
parish priest to buy ir; few elergx'men had a full copy.‘® The New Testa¬ 
ment, and special books of the cMd, had a wider circulation. Bibles of great 
size, magnificently decorated, u'cre produced in the twelfth century; they 
could be handled only on a reading desk, usually in a monastic library, and 
might be chained to the desk for better pTcscr\'ation. The Church took 
fright when she found that the \’\’aldcnsians and Albigcnsians were making 
and disseminating their own tr,insladons of scriptural books; and a Church 
council at Narbonne (1217). as we have seen, forbade laymen to possess 
any portion of the Seriptures.’’*^ But in general, before the fourteenth cen- 
turvrrhc CIturch was not opposed to Bible reading on the part of the latt>'. 
She did nor encourage it, for she distrusted popular interpretations of scrip¬ 
tural mysteries. , . r 1, -i 

The size of a book and its pages was determined by the size of the avail¬ 
able skins, each of which was folded to make a "folio.*’ After the fifth cen- 
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fiirv books \^'erc no longer issued in rolls is in antiqiiity;* the skins were 
cur in reewngukr sizes to make four (“cjuano”), eight (“octavo"), twelve 
(“duodecimo"), or sixteen (“sextodecimo") sheets to a folio. Some sexte^ 
dccimos, written in a “fine Italian hand," crowded long works into sniall 
compass to fit into the pckct or be a convenient manual The binding 
might be of hea\y parchment, cloth, leather, or board. Leather covers might 
l>e decorated bv "blind tooling’-i.e„ stamping uncolored designs into them 
with hotmetal dies. Moslem artists settled in Venice introduced into Europe 
the technique of filling in such depressed parts with gold tints. Wood covets 
might be decorated vnth enamel or carved ivory, or inlaid with gold, silver, 
or "gems. St. Jerome rebuked the Romans: “Your books arc car^'ed with 
precious scones, and Christ died naked!”Few modem volumes rival the 
sumptuous bindings of medieval books. 

Even simple books were a lu.xury. An ordinan^ volume cost betAveen Si do 
and Sioo in the currency of the United States of America in 1949.^’ Bernard 
of Chartres, a leader in the twelfth-century revival of the ancient classics, 
left a library of only twenty-four volumes. Italy was richer than France, 
and its famous jurist, the elder .Yeeursius, collected sixty-three books. Y\'e 
hear of a great Bible being sold for ten talents-at least $10,000; of a missal 
exchanged for a vineyard; of two volumes of Priscian, the fifth-centurj' 
grammarian, being paid for with a house and loc,’^ Tlie cost of books de¬ 
layed the rise of a bookscllcri’ trade rill the nvclfth cenrur)^ then the uni¬ 
versity towns engaged men as iTJtmiarii and librnrii to organize corps of 
cop)Tsts to transcribe books for teachers and students; and these men sold 
copies to all who cared to pay. They seem never to have dreamed of pay¬ 
ing a live author. If a man insisted on writing a new book, he had ro pay 
its costs, or find a king or lord or magnate to grace his palm for a dedication 
or a laud. He could not advertise his book except by word of mouth. He 
could not publisli it—make it public—except by getting it used in a school, 
or having it recited before whatever audience he could collect. So Gerald 
of ^Valcs, on returning from Ireland in tioo, read his Top(?grapby of that 
country before an assemblage at Oxford. 

The cost of books, and the dean It of funds for schools, produced a degree 
of llliteracv which would have seemed shameful to ancient Greece or Rome. 
North of the Alps, before 1100, literacy was almost confined to “clerics”— 
clergymen, accountants, scribes, governmental officials, and professional 
men. In the tA^clfth centutA’ the business classes must have been literate, for 
they kept elaborate accounts. In a household a book was a precious thing. 
Usually St was read aloud to several listeners; many later rules of punctua¬ 
tion and stA'k were determined by convenience for oral reading. Books were 


* iMiay [Fovcrtiin^nt records coflitinucd to be written on ro\h; ffljch “pipe mils’" 'wttt XL’ted 
in from 1131 iB|j. Tlie beeper at these archives “Masirr of ihe Rolli." 
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carefully exchanged from fajiiily to family, nionasrerj' to monaster)', coun- 
tr)" to country* 

Libraries, though small, s^'tre numertujs. Sr. Benedict had ruled that every 
Benedictine monasterv should have a library. Carrhusian and Cistercian 

^ M- 

houses, despite St. Tkrnard’s aversion to learning, became sedulous collectors 
of books. .Many cathcdrals—Toledo. Barcelona. Bamberg, Hildesheini—had 
suijstanrial libraries; Canierburv had 5000 bnoks in 1300. But this was ex- 
ceptionab^' most libraries had less than a hundred; Cluhy, one of the best, 
had 370 volumes,’® Manfred, King of the Sicilies, had a valuable collection, 
which passed r<i the papacy and became the nucleus of the Greek collcc- 
rion.s in the \'arican. The papal library began with Pope Damastis (366-84); 
its precious tuanuscripis and archives were mostly lost in the turmoil of the 
thirteenth century; the present \"atic3n Library dates from the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. The universities—or, rather, their collt^e halls^bcgan to have libraries 
in the twelfth century, Sr. Louis founded the library of Sainte Chapclk in 
Paris, and enriched it with books copied for him from a hundred monas¬ 
teries, Many libraries, like those of Xrjtrc Dame, St. Gcniiain des Pres, and 
the Sorbonne, were open to responsible students, and volumes might be taken 
out on adci]uate securin^ Tlic student of today can hardly appreciate the 
lifcrar)^ wealth that cirj' and college libraries lay freely at his feer. 

There were, here and there, priv’ate libraries. Even in the darkness of the 
tenth centurv* we find Gcrberr collecting books with true bibliophile pas¬ 
sion. Some other churchmen, like John of SalLsbury, had their ow n col¬ 
lections. and a few nobles had small libraries in their chateaux. Frederick 
Barliarossa and Frederick 11 had considerable collections. Henry of Aragon, 
lord of \''illcna in Spain, gathered a great librat)', which was pubiiciy burned 
on tlie charge that he had intercourse with the Devil.’® .A.lK)ut 1100 Daitici 
of .Morley brought to England from Spain “a precious multitude of boolcs.” 

In the twelfth century Europe discovered the wealth of Spain in books; 
scholars descended upon Toledo, Cordova, and Seville; and a flood of new 
learning poured up over the P)'renees to revolutionize the intellectual life 
of the adolescent North. 


nj, THE TELiMSLATOUS 

Medieval Europe, partly united by 3 common language, w-as still divided 
into Latin and Greek halves, mutually hostile and ignorant. The Latin lieri- 
tage, except of law, was forgotten in the Greek East; the G^ck heritage, 
except in the Sicilies, was forgotten in the ’\\'e.st. Part t)f the Greek heritage 
was hidden beyond the walk of Chrisceiidom-in Moslem Jerusalem, Alex¬ 
andria, Cairo, Tunis, Sicily, and Spain. .Vs for the vast and distant world 
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af India. China, and Japan, long rich in jiterature, philosophy, and art, Cliris- 
tiiim, before rhe thirteenth century t knew almost nothing. 

Some of the \\ ntk of linking the diverse eulcures was performed by the Jews, 
who moved among tiieni like fen:ili7:ing subterranean strearm. As more and more 
Jews migrated from Moslem realms inni Christendom, and lost knowledge of 
Arabic, dieirscholsir^ found it desirable to translate Arabic works ( many written 
bv jews) into the only language generally understood by tlie savants of the scat¬ 
tered race—Hebrew. So Joseph Kimchi (a iio 5-£:. M70), at Xarbonne. Trans¬ 
lated the Jewish philosopher Bahya's Gtnde to Dutks oj the Hem, Joseph 
was the father of hrillbnt sons; but even more important, as translators, w cre the 
progeny of Judah ben Saul ibn Tibbon (c. ii;o-r, [390). He too, tike Kimchi, 
had moved from i\ioslem Spain to south cm France; and though he was one of the 
most successful phs^sieians of liis time, he found cnerg^^ rn translate inro Hebrew 
the Judeo-Arabic works of Saadb Gaon. Ibn Gabirol, and Jehuda Halevi. His 
son Samuel (c- n jo-c. 1231) stirred rhe Jewish world by rranslating into T lebrew 
Maimnnidcs^ GwiJ^ to the Fctphxed. SainueFs son Mosk ibn "i'ibbun translated 
from the Arabic Euclid's Etemetit!t, Avicenna's smaller Cmflu, 
dotaryjXhecQ wurksof iMaimonides, and Averroes* shorter commenrarics on Am- 
rotle. Bamuers grandson Jacob ibn Tibbon, besides leading the fight for .\lai^ 
monides in Montpellier, and earning fame as an astnjmiincr, transtated several 
Arabic treatises inio Hebrew, and some into Lacln. Samuers diuighter married a 
still more famous scholar, Jacob Anatoli. Born in Alarscillc about 1194, Jacob was 
invited bv Frcdenck II to teach Hebrew at the Universitv’ iif Naples; there he 
translated into Hebrew tlie larger commentaries of Averrocs, profoundly affect¬ 
ing Jewish philosophy. A like stimulus was given to Hebrew medicine through 
the transbtitin of aURazi’s Kitjb af-Matiwri by the phy^sician and philosuphcr 
Shem Tnb at Alarscillc ( 1 264). 

Many Hebrew translations from the Arabic were rendered into Latin; sty a 
Hebrew version of Avenznar's Taysir, or Aid to Heahh, wlis nirntd into Latin st 
Padua (liBo). Early in the thirteenth cenruiy a jew^ translated the entire Old 
Testament directly and lirerally into l.atin. The devirnrs routes of cultural migra¬ 
tion arc exemplified by the Fables of Ekfpai, which were iranshted into English 
from a Spanish translaEjon of a Latin trausbtiun of a Hebrew translation of an 
Arabic translation of a Pahlavi transladun of the stipposedlv original SanskrStc* 

Tlie main stream whereby the riches of Islamic thought were p^>urcd into the 
Christian West was by translation from Arabic into Latin. Ahvm lorto Con¬ 
stantine the African trartslatcd into Latin aLRazi's Ubet Experhucfitortfm, the 
Arabic medical w orks nf Isaac Judaeus, and f lunain's Arabic version of Hippoc¬ 
rates' Aphorisms and Galen's Cojimenhiry. At 'l\>led<i, soon after 11:5 comjucst 
from the .Monrs, the enlighEeneJ and tolerant Archbishop Raymond (c. 1150) 
organized a corps of translators under Dominicn Gundisalvi, and cominissioned 
them to translate Arainc w orks of science and philostiphy. Mirat of the trans¬ 
lators were Jews who knew Arabic, Hebrew, and Spinish/sometimcs also Latin. 
The busiest member of the group w as a converted Jew, John of Spain for ‘"of 
Seville'^), whose Arabic patronyitiic, ibn Daud (^n of David), w^ remodeled 
by the Schonlmcn into Avcndcarli. Jolm translated a veritable library of Arabic 
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and Jcwhh works hy Avicenna, al-Gha^ali, al-Farabi . . . and ql-Khwarizi«i| 
thronglt cliis Iasi work he introduced the I JinJu-Arabic numerals to the West.”- 
Almost as intiucnrial wafs liLs rendering of a pscudo-Amtoiclian book of philVsw- 
phv and occultisnn the Secretiwi Secret whose wide circulacson Ls indicated 
by the survival of zc3o matiuscriprs. Some of ihesc translatitins wore made directly 
from Arabic into l.arin; $oine were made into Castihan and then trnnsbtcd jneo 
Larin by GundisaK In this the i\vo scholars transformed Ibn Cahirors 
Mek&r Hayhft into that Fom Fir< 7 t% or Fmimuhj of /Jfe, which made "Avicc- 
hron^' into one of the most fa moos philosopl^ers in chc Scholastic ken. 

Minor tributaries fed the Arahic-l.atin current. Adelardof Bath, having leerncd 
Arabic in Antioch* Tarsus, and Tf>ledo, made froni an Arabic version the first 
LaEin rendering of Euclid {i i:o), and introduced Moslem trigononicEry to the 
U'est by translating die astronoiiiical cables of al-Khwaristmi (1In 1141 
Peter the \’enerable, Aliboc of Cluny, with the aid of three Christian scholars 
and an Arab, fumed the Koran into Latin. Moslem alchemy and ehemiserj^ en- 
rcreJ the Larin world through a translaiion of an Arabic text by Robe re of 
Cliesccr in 1144, A vear later an [laJinn* Placo of 1 ivoli, translated the epochal 
treatise FfthFi/r hit-meshih^b of the Jewksh niirhemaiidan Abraham bar Mivya. 

Thc greatest of the translators m as Gerard of Cremona. Arriving in Tolcdi^ 
abouc 1165^ he was impressed by the wealth of Arabic littnicurc in science and 
phiinsijphv. He resolved to translate the best of ir into Larin, and spent chc re¬ 
maining nine years of his life in the task- He learned Arabic, and apparently had 
the help of a native Christian and a Jew; itseeni'^ incredible that he should have 
made his sevenrv-one translations unaided. To him the \Vcst owed Larin versions 
of Arabic versions of Aristotle's Fo^erior AJJi^lytics^ Oit the Heavevs and the 
Earth, On Getter at ii/ii and Cumtption^ and Meicorology\ several commentaries 
bv Alexander of Aphrodisias; Euclid's Eiepieuts and Data\ Archimedes* the 
Meamretticm of the Ckcie\ Apollonius of Perga^s Cornet; eleven works ascribed 
lo Galen; several works of Greek asrronomv'; four t^olumes of Greco-Arabic 
phj'sit's; eleven books of Arabic medicine* including the largest works of abRazi 
and Avicenna; al-Farabi On the Sylhgipfr, three works by al-Kindi, and two by 
Isaac Israeli; ffiurteen w orks of Araliic mathematics and astronomy; three sets 
of astronomical rallies^ and seven Ar.ihic works on gcomaney and astrfdog\% Nhi 
other man in history has ever done so much to enrich one culture with another. 
W'e can only compare Gerard’s industry' wirh that of Wunain ibn tshaq and 
al-.Mamun's *'1 hmse of WisdonC" which in the ninth ccntiui' had poured Greek 
science and philosophy into an Arabic inokL 

Next m Spain as donor in this transfusion of culture was the Norman kingdom 
of the Sicilies. Soon after their conquest of the island {1091) the Norman rulers 
employed translators to turn into Latin, the Arabic or Greek works on mathe¬ 
matics and asttonuiny then currenr in Palcrrno. Frederick II, at Foggia, carried 
on the w ork* and partly for that purpose brought tn his coun: imc of the strangest 
and most active minds of the early thirteenth ccnmrv. Michael Scot derived his 
cognomen from his native Scc^tland. We find him ai Toledo in 1 z 17, in Bologna 
in Jiio, in Rome in i::;4-7, thereafter at F’oggia or Naples. His first impKirrant 
translation was al-Bitruji's Spheries, a cricique of Ptolemy, Fasciiiatcd bv dis- 
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covering the scope anJ freedom of Aristotle’s thought, Scot translated into Latin, 
from Arabic versions, the History of Anintals, including Ott the Farts of ATimials 
and On the Gftlerathn of Anhfials-^ and an unverified traditinn ascribed to him 
translatioas of the Afetisphysics, the Physics, On the Soul, On the Heavens, per¬ 
haps also the Michaefs versions of Aristotle reached Alticrms Magnus 

and Roger Bacon, and stirred the dcvelopnient of science in tlic thirteenth cen- 
turv, Charles of Anjou continued the royal patronage of translators in son them 
Italy 1 the Jewish savant Aloses of Salerno worlicd for him, and it was probably 
Charles who finartced the Latin translation (1174} of al-Raxi’s medical leviathan, 
the Liber Continem, by the Jewish scholar Faraj ben Salim of GitgentL 
Ail the Latin translations, so far mentioned, of Greek science and philosophy 
were made from Arabic versions—sometinves from Arabic versions of Svriac ver¬ 
sions—of the alreadv obscure originals, Thev w'cre not as inaccurate as Roger 
Bacon charged, but there was clearly need of more direct renderings. Among the 
earliest such versions were those made of Aristotle's Topics, Elettchi, and Fos- 
lerior Analytics by James, known 10 us only as “a clerk of \’enit;c,” at some rime 
before ti2ft. In 1154 Eugene “the Emir'’ of Palermo translated the Optics of 
Ptolemy, and in 1160 he shared in a Latin translation of the Ahjagest directlv 
from the Greek. .Meanwhile Aristippus of Catania had translated (c. i [56) The 
Lives of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laertius, and the Mefto and Phaedo of 
Plato. The capture of Cotiscandnopic by the Crusaders had less result in trans¬ 
lations than might have been expected; wc hear only of a partial version of AriiJ- 
toilc’s Metaphysics (jioy). .A fallow interval ensued; then, about i;6o, William 
of Moerbeke, Flemish .Archbishop uf Corinth, began, probably with aides, a 
scries of direct translations from the Greek whose number and Importance rank 
him only next to Gerard of Cremona among the heroes of cultural transmission, 
[c w as partly at the request of bis friend and" fellow Dominican Tliomas Aquinas 
that he translated so many of Aristotle's works: the History of Anhrials, On the 
Gcjieration of Anitnais, PoUtics, and Riietoric, and completed or revised earlier 
direct versions of the Metaphysics, the Metcoroiogy. and On the Sosd. For St. 
Thomas he translated several Greek commentaries on Aristotle or Plato. For good 
measure be added versions of Hippocrates' PTOgyjostics, Galen On Foods, and 
divers works in physics by Hero of Aie.xandria and Arehimedcs, Perhaps we owe 
to him also a translation-fomierly ascribed to Robert Gtosseteste-of Aristotle's 
Ethics. These rranstarions provided part of the material from which St. Thoma.s 
built liis magistral Sinmna Tbeologica. By laSo Aristotle had been almost com¬ 
pletely transmitted to die Western mind, 


The effects of all these tt'iiiislatiotis upon Latin Lurope were tcvolurionury^. 
The influx of texts from Islam and Greece profoundly stirred the rcinvak- 
cning wiirld of schidarship, coinjjellcd new developments in graniniar and 
philology', enlarged the curriculum of the schools, and shared in the aston¬ 
ishing growrh of universities in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It w'as 
merely an incident that, tlirough the inability' of the translators m find Latin 
equivalents, many Arabic woriis M ere now' introduced into the languages of 
Europe. It was more important that algebra, the zero, and the decimal sys- 
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tcm cfitered tKt Christian U'esc through these versions; that the theory and 
practice of medictrte were powerfully advanced by the translation of the 
Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Jewish masters; and that the importation of Greek 
and Arabic astronomy compelled an expansion of theology, and a recon- 
ception of dciry, prefacing the greater change that would follow Copemi* 
cus. The frequent references of Roger Bacon to Averroijs, Avicenna, and 
“Alfarabius” give one measure of the new' influence and srimulatlon; “phi¬ 
losophy,” said Bacon, “has come down to us from the Arabs”;'® and we shall 
see that Thomas Aquinas was led to write his Stmnms to halt the threatened 
liquidation of Christian theology by Arabic interpretations of Aristotle. Islam 
had now repaid to Europe the learning thar it had borrowed through Syria 
from Greece, And as that learning had aroused the great age of Arabic sci¬ 
ence and philosophy, so now it would excite the European mind to inquiry 
and speculation, u'ould force it to build the intellectual cathedral of Scho¬ 
lastic philosophy, and would crack stone after stone of that majestic edifice 
to bring the collapse of the medieval system in the fourteenth century, and 
the beginnings of modern philosophy in the ardor of the Renaissance. 


IV. THE SCHOOLS 

The transmission of culture from generation to generation w'as undertaken 
by the famiJ)\ the Church, and the school Moral education was stressed in 
the .Middle Ages at the expense of intellectual enlightenment, as intellectual 
education is today stressed at the expense of moral discipline. In England 
it Mvas nor unusual in the middle and upper classes, to send a boy of seven 
or so to be brought up for a time in another home, partly to cement family 
friendships, partly to offset the laxity of parental lovc.^ The splendid school 
system of the Roman Empire had decayed in the tumult of invasion and the 
depopulation of the towns. M'hen the tidal wave of migration subsided in 
the sixth century a few lay schools survived in Italy; the rest were mostly 
schools for training converts and prospective priests. For some time (500- 
8oo> the Church gave all her attention to moral training, and did not reckon 
the transmission of secular knowledge as one of her funedons. But under 
the prodding of Charlemagne cathedrals, monasteries, parish churches, and 
convents opened schools for the general education of boys and girls. 

At firsr the monastic schools bore nearly all this burden. A schola mtertot 
provided instruction for noHccs or ablates, and a scbela exterior offered 
education to boys, apparently wHthout charge.®^ In Germany these monas¬ 
tic schofjls survived the disorders of the ninth century', and shared prodoc- 
livclv in the Ottonisn Renaissance; in the ninth and tenth centuries Germany 
led France in the graces of the mind. In France the disintegration of the 
Carolingian house, and the raids of the Northmen, struck cruel blow-s at the 
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moTiitstic schools. The palace school that Charlemagne had established at 
[he Frank court did not long outlive Charles the Bald (d, 877). The French 
episcopacy grew stronger as the kings grew weaker; when the Norse raids 
subsided the bishoj« and secular clergy were richer than the abbfits and the 
monasteries; and while the monastic schools declined in the tenth century, 
cathedral schools rose at Paris, Chartres, Orleans, Tours. Laon, Reims. Liege, 
and Cologne. \’\'''hcn the good and great Fulbert died at Chartres, Bishop Ivo 
(1040'-! 116) maintained the standards and renown of its cathedral school 
in classical studies; and this fine tradition «’as carried on by Ivo's successor 
Bernard <if Chartres, whom John of Salisbury, in the twelfth century, de¬ 
scribed as “in imdern times the most astounding spring of letters in Gaul.”'* 
In England the cathedral school of ^'ork was famous even before it gave 
Alcuin to Charlemagne. The school of Cunterhurv' became almost a univer¬ 
sity, with an abundant library, and no less 3 man as secretary rl^an the afore¬ 
said John of Salisbury, one of the sanest scholars and philosophers of the 
Middle Ages. In such schools those students u'ho were preparing for the 
priesthood were apparently supported by cathedral funds, while others paid 
3 modest fee. The Thlnl Latcran Council (1179) decreed that “in order that 
rhe opportunity of reading and making progress may not be taken away 
from poor children ... let some sufficient benefice be assigned in every 
cathedral church for a master who shall te.tch gratis the clerks of the same 
church, and pfic}r scholars.” The Fourth Latcran Council (r ji 5) ret]uired 
rhe csrahllshmerit of a chair of grammar in every' cathedral of the Christian 
world, and instructed each archbishop to maintain also chairs of philosophy 
and canon law,*" The decretals of Pope Gregory IX (1117-41) directed 
every prish church tn organize a school of elementary instruction; and re¬ 
cent researches indicate that such parochial schools-chieflv devoted to reli¬ 
gious instruction—were comnion thronghovir Christendom 

What proportion of rhe adolescent population went to school? Of girls 
apparently only the weI 1 -to-dt>. Most convents maintained sctiools for girls, 
like that which at .Argenteuil gave such excellent classical trainint; to I Icbjse 
(f. r 110); but these schools probably reached only a modest percentage of 
girls. Some cathedral schools admitted girls; .Abelard speaks of the “women 
of nobic birth” who attended his school at Notre Dame in Paris in 11 (4.“ 
Roys had a better chance, hut it was prcsumablv difficult for the son of a 
serf to get an education;** iinwc\-er, we hear of serfs who managed to get 
sons into Oxford.** Much that ls nnw taught in schools was then learned 
ar horns or through apprenticeship in shops; certainly the spread and excel¬ 
lence of medieval art suggest wide opporrunities for training in arts and 
crafts. One calculation reel,nns [he number of boys in elemenrary schools 
in F.ngland in i J30 at ^tl.ooo In an estimated population of 5,000,000—about 
one thirtieth of the proportion in ipji;" buta recent study concludes that 
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"tlw rliincenth century made a closer approiiek :o pt)piilar and social edu¬ 
cation than tlie sixteenth.”** 

Xormallv the cathedra! school \\ as directed by a canon of the catliedral 
chapter, variously called atchhcolti, wo/attwr, or schohistictii.l he teachers 
^vere clerks in minor orders. All instruction was in Larin, discipline m as 
sct'crcj Hedging was considered as necessary in education as hell in religion; 
W'inchester Seliool greeted its students vt'ith a frank hexameter: disce 

iTiit discidnj 7fii'nict rorr ftvrij "Learn or depart; a third alternative 

is to be flogged.”®* The curriculum began with the “trivium’-grammar, 
rhetoric, lo^ic—and passed on to the * rjuadnvium arithiiictic, geometry* 
music, asrrononiv; these were the "seven liberal arts. These terms did nor 
not then hear tjuire their ttiodcm meaning. 1 riviutn, of course, meant three 
wayS' Liberal arts were those that Aristotle had delined as the proper 
subjects for freemen wiio sought nor practical skills (%vhich were left to ap¬ 
prentices) bur inteilcctital and moral excellence,^* \'arro (i ifi-iy u.c.) had 
written Nine Booh of Dhctplinet, listing nine studies as constituting the 
Greco-Roman curriculum; Martianus Qipclla, a North African scholar of 
the fifth century a.d,, in a widely used pedagogical allegory' On the MarrLige 
of Philology 3nd Mercury, had barred medicine and architecture as too 
pracclca!; and the famous seven remained. “Graiuninr” was not the dull study 
that loses the soul of a language in studyiitg its bones; it was the art of 
writing (grupho, grjTin/in) ; Cassiodorus defined it as sucli study of great 
poetry and oratory as would enable one to write with correctness and ele¬ 
gance. In medieval schools it began with the Psalms, passed to other books 
of the Bible, then to the Latin rathets, then to the l.atln classics-Ciccro, 
Horace, Statius, Ovid. Rhetoric continued to mean the art of speak- 
ing.'but again included considerable study of literature. Logic seems a rather 
advanced subject for the trivium, but perhaps it was good that students 
should learn to reason as early as they loved to argue. 

The economic revolution brought «une changes in the educational scene. 
Cities that lived by commerce and industry felt a need for employees with 
practical training; and against much ecclesiastical opposition they established 
secular schools in which lay teachers gave instruction iii return for fees paid 
by the parents of the pupils. In 1300 the fee for a year in a priTOtc graniniar 
school in Oxford was four or five pence ($4.50). V’'illani in 1183 reck¬ 
oned 9000 boys and girls in the church schools of Florence, 1100 in six 
“abacus" schools that prepared them for a business c-.trccr, and 575 pupils 
in secondary schools. Secular schools appeared in Flanders in the twelfth 
century; by the second half of the thirteenth the movement had spread to 
Liibeck and the Baltic cities. In ^ schoolmistress keeping 

a private school in Paris; soon she was one of iivany.®* The secularization 
of educution wai on its way* 
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V. uNiVERsrnEs of the south 

Secular schools were cspccidly numerous in Italy; teachers there were 
usually laymen, not clerics as beyond the Alps, In general the spirit and cul- 
rare of Italy v erc less ecclesiastical than clscw'hcre; indeed, about the year 
970, one Vilgardus organized at Ravenna a movement for the restoration 
of paganism,^" There were, of course, many catltedral schools; those of 
Milan, Pavia, Aosta, and Panna were particularly competent, as we may 
judge front such graduates as Lanfranc and Anselm; and Monte Cassino 
under Desidcrius was almost a university. The survival of municipal insti¬ 
tutions, the successful resistance of the Lombard cities to Barbarossa (1171!!), 
and the rising demand for legal and commercial knowledge worked together 
to give Italy the honor of establishing the first medieval university. 

In 1915 the University' of Pi via celebrated the eleven hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of its foundation bv Lothair I. Probably' this n'as a school of law rather 
than a university'; it was not rill i j 6 i that it received its charter as a rrW/rttw 
generj/e—the medieval name for a universiry uniting diverse faculties. It was 
one of n>any schools that from the ninth century- onward revived the study 
of Roman law': Rome, Ravenna, and Orleans in the ninth centtiry, Milan, 
Narbonne, and Lyons in the tenth, \^eron3, .Mantua, and .-Vngers in the 
eleventh. Bologna was apparently the first of the M'esr European cities to 
enlarge its school Into a stJtdhn/r generale. In 1076, says the chronickt 
Odofredus, a ‘'certain niastcr Pepo began by his own aurhoritv to lecture 
on the law'S ... at Bologna, and he was a man of the greatest renown.’’'*^ 
Other Teachers joined him; and by the time of Erncrius the Btdogna school 
of law was by common consent the best in Europe. 

Imerius began to teach law' at Btdogna in 10&8. Whether hk studies of 
Roman bw convinced him of the historical and pracncal arguments for the 
supremacy of the imperial over the ecclesiaittictl power, or whether the re¬ 
wards of imperial service attracted him, he turned from the Guelf to the 
Ghibclltnc side, and interpreted the revived jurisprudence to favor imperial 
claims. .Appreciative emperors contributed funds to the school, and a swarm 
of German students came down to tk)logna. trncrius composed a voltuiic 
of glosses, or comments, on the Corpus /wrir of Justinian, and applied scien¬ 
tific method to the organization of bw, The Sim/rtra codhh IrneTii, compiled 
h\' him or from bis lectures, is a masterpiece of exposition and argument. 

With Imerius began the golden age of medieval jurispnidcncerMcn from 
every' country in Larin Europe came t<i Bulogna to learn the rejuvenated 
science of the bw-. Imerius* pupil Gratbn applied the new methods to eccle¬ 
siastical legislation, and published the first code of canon law (1159). After 
Imerius the "Four Doctors’‘-Bulgarus, Marttnus, lacobus, and Hugo—in a 
series of famous glosses, applied the Justinian Code to the legal problems 
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of the twelfth ccntui>% and secured the adoption of Roman law in an 
ever-widening sphere. Early in the thirteenth centiir}" the elder Accursius 
(iiSjr-tido), the greatest of the “glossators,” summed up their work and 
his OW'D in a Glossa ordhtaria, tvhich became the standard authorit)' by 
which kings and communes broke the sway of feudal law, and fought the 
power of the popes. The papacy did what it could to halt this exhumation 
of a code that made religion a function and setN'ant of the state; but the 
* new study fed and expressed the bold rationalism and secularization of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and raised a proliferating class of lawyers 
who labored to reduce the role of the Church in government, and to extend 
the authority of the state. St. Bernard complained that the courts of Eu¬ 
rope rang with the laws of Justinian and no longer heard the laivs of God.*® 
The spread of the new jurisprudence was as strong a stimulus as the Arabic 
and Greek translations in generating that respect and passion for reason 
which was to beget and bedevil ScholasHctsm. 

We do not know when a school of ajts-i.e.. the seven liberal arts-arosc 
in Bologna, nor when was founded its celebrated school of medicine. So far 
as we knou', the only connection among the three schools was in the fact 
that the graduates of any of them received their degrees from the arch¬ 
deacon of Bologna. The professors organized themselves into a coIIeghiM 
or guild. About 1215 the students, in whatever faculty', associated themselves 
into two groups; a imhersitai citramontitROTttm or union of students from 
sourh of the Alps, and a jmiveTTitus vltTmiontanonmi or union of students 
from beyond the Alps. From the beginning of the thirrccntli centur)- there 
were women students in the.se “universities,” and in the fourteenth century 
there were women professors on rhe Bologna faculties.*’ 

The student guilds, originated to provide mutual protecrion and sclf- 
govemmenr, came in the thirteenth centui*)’' to exercise extraordinar)' power 
over the teaching staffs. Bv organized boycotts of unsaiisfactorj’ teachers, 
die students could end the pedagogical career of any man at Bologna. In 
many cases the salaries of the pn^fessors were paid by the student “uni¬ 
versities,** and the professors were compelled to swear obedience to the 
“rectors’* of the “universities”—i.e,, to the head officers of the student 
guilds.** A teacher desiring leave of absence, even for a day, was obliged 
to obtain pcrmissitni from his pupils through their rectors, and he M’as ex¬ 
pressly forbidden to “create holidays at his pleasure.*’*® Regulations estab¬ 
lished by the student guilds determined at xvhac minute the teacher should 
begin hw lecture, when he should end it, and what penalties he should pay 
for deviations from these rules. If he overtalked his hour the students were 
instnicted by the guild statutes to leave. Other piJd regulations fined a 
teacher for skipping a chapter or decretal in bis exposition of the laxvs, and 
determined how much of rhe course was to be given to each part of the 
texts. At the outset of each academic year the professor was required to 
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deposit ten pounds with a Bologna bank; from tliis sum the fines laid upon 
him by the rectors were deducted; and the remainJer was refunded to him 
at the close of the year on instruction from the rectors. Committees of stu¬ 
dents were appointed to obscrs'c the conduct of each teacher, and report 
irrcgularirics or deficiencies to the rcctors.^*^ If these arrangements seem to 
the modem student unusually sensible, it should be rentembered that the law 
students at Bologna were men between seventeen and forty years of age, 
old enough to provide their ou n discipline; that they came to study, not to ' 
play; that the professor was not the employee of trustees, but a free-lance 
lecturer whoni cbe sttidents in clFccr engaged to instruct them. The teach¬ 
er’s salarv^ at B*ilogna consisted of fees psiid him by his students and fixed 
bv agreemenr with thetn. This sy'srem of payntent was changed tou ard the 
end of the thirteenth century when Italian cities eager to have universities 
of their own offered municipal salaries tn certain Br.logncsc professors: rhe 
citv of Bologna thereupon (11^9) promised to i-tay two professors an annual 
stipend; but the choice of professors was still left ns the students. Gradu¬ 
ally the number of these municipal increased; and in the fourteenth 

centurv the selection of professors passed, -with their pavtnent. to the city. 
When Bcilogna became part of the Papal States in i5o<S the appolntiiicnt 
of the teachers became a function of the ecclesiastical aurhtiriries. 

In the thirteenth centurv', however, the Gniversitv of Bologna, and in less 
degree the orlier universities of Italy, were marked by a lay spirit, alniost 
an anti clericalism, hardly to lie found in other centers nf ruropcan educa¬ 
tion. Wl’ierea.s in these others the clticf faculty was thcolng\% there was at 
Bologna no theological faculty at all before 1 jtS4; theology there was re¬ 
placed by canon Iasi'. Ei'cn rhetoric took the form of law, and the art t»f 
writing becamc—at Bologna. Paris, OHeans, Montpellier, Tours.. .—the 
ars dictaitjttih or ars tiotam, the art of writing legal, businc^, or ofliciiil doc¬ 
uments; and special degrees were given in this art." It was a common say¬ 
ing that the most realistic education obrainahic was to be had in BoUigiia; 
a favorite stoty told how a Parisian pedagogue unlearned at Bologna ii'hat 
he had taught at Paris, and then came back to Paris and untaught ird’ In 
the twelfth century Bologna led the movement of the European mind; in 
the thirteenth it allowed its teaching to stiffen into a stagnant scholasticism 
of law; the Accursian gloss became a saercti and almost unchangeable text, 
impeding the progressive adaptation af law to the nu,v of life. TTe spirit of 
imptir}' Bed to freer fields. 

Italy broke out into univetsitics in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Some of them were spawned by Bologna through the emigration of profes¬ 
sors or student; So in 1182 Pilliux left to set up a schmd in .Modena; in 1188 
lacubu.s dc Mandra went to Reggio Emilia and brought his pupils with him; 
in 1204 another migration, probably from Bologna, established a snidima 
generafe, or union of several faculties, at \"iccn5ta; in 1215 Rolf red us left 
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rhc University of Holngna to open a law sdiorjl at Arezzo; in 1221 a large 
secession of teachers and students from Bologna expanded an old sclinol at 
Padua. Faculties of medicine and the arts were added to this school of law 
at Padua; \^cnice sent her students there, and contributed to the professorial 
salaries paid by the city; and in the fourteenth century Padua became one 
of the most vigorous centers of F,uropean thought. In 1214 Frederick II 
founded the Universtt)’ of Naples to keep the students of South Italy from 
flocking north. Perhaps for like reasons, as well as to train men for ecclesi¬ 
astical diplomacy. Innocent IV established the Universiej* of die Court of 
Rome (1244), which followed the papal court in its migration, even to 
.<\vlgnon. In tjo} Boniface VI11 founded the Universit)’ of Rome, which 
rose to glory under Nicholas V and Leo X, and won the name of Sapienza 
under Paul III. Siena inaugurated its municipal university in 1146, Piacenza 
in 1248. By the end of the thirteenth century schools tif Jaw and the arts, 
and sometimes schools of medicine too, were ro be found in every major city 
of Italy. 

The universities of Spain were unique in being founded and chartered by 
the kings, serving rlicm, and submitting to goi'crnmcntal control. Castile de¬ 
veloped a royal universltv’ at Palencia (t ioS), later at Valladolid (1304); 
Leon had one at Salamanca (1227), the Balcarcs at Palma (1180), Catalonia 
at Lerida (1300). Despite this royal connection the Spanish universities ac¬ 
cepted ecclesiastical supcrvisitin and funds, and some, like Palencia, grew 
out of cathedral .schools. I'hc Unii'ersity of Salamanca was richly endowed 
in rhc thirteenth cencurv bv San Fernando and Alfonso the Wise, and soon 
stood tin an equal footing of fame and learning with Bologna and Paris. 
Most of these institutions g-ave instruction in Latin, niathematics, astron¬ 
omy, theology, and law; some in medicine, Mehrew, or Greek. A School 
of Oriental Studies was opened at 1 tiledo in 1250 by Doniinican monks to 
teach Arabic and Hebrew; good work must have been done there, for one 
of its graduates, Raymond Martin (c. ii6o), showed familiarity with alt 
major philosophers and theologians of Islam. .Vrabic scudies were prominent 
also at the Universit^^ of Seville, founded by .\lfonso the Wise in 1254. .M 
Lisbon, in 1290, the poet-king Diniz g-.ivc a umversitv'^ to Portugal. 


VI. UXIVERSITIKS OF FRANCE 

The unquestioned leader of the European mind, in the medieval meridian 
of the twelfth and thirteenth cenniries, was France. Ik cathedral schtmls had 
from the early eleventh centurj' achieved international renown. If the.se 
schools flowered into a great universin- at Paris, rather than at Chartres, 
Laon, or Reims, it was probably because the thriving conuncrcc of rhc Seine, 
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and the business of a capital, had brought to the citj’ the wealth rh.it lutes 
the Lnrellcct and finances science, philosophy, and art, 

The first known master of the cathcdiiii school of Notre Dame was 
\V illiam of Champeaux (t07or-i i j i)i it was his lectures, given in the clois¬ 
ters of Notre Dame, that stirred up the inrollectu.il movement out of which 
the Unive^t>^ of Paris grew. WTien {c. j 103) Abelard came out of Brittany, 
slew illiam with asj'Ilogism, and began the most fimvous lectures in French 
history, students flocked to hear him. Tlie schools of Paris swelled their 
ranks, and masters multiplied, A nuistcr {ifnrghter), in the educational world 
of cwclfth-century Paris, was a man licensed to teach by the chancellor of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. The University of Paris rme by now un- 
traceable steps from the church schools of the city, and derived its first unity 
from thU single source of pedagogical licensing! Normally the license wi 
given gratis to anyone who had been for an adequate period the pupil of 
an aiithonr.ed master, and wliosc application li as approved by that master 
It was one of the charge: made against Abelard that he had set himself up 
as a teacher viithout having sen ed such an approved apprenticeship 

This conception of the re-aching art in terms of master and apprentice 
skircd in the idea and origin of the university. As the masters multiplietl 
they naturally formed a guild, Tlie word had for centuries been 

applied to any coIlectmt>^ including guilds. In 1214 Matthew Paris de- 
scnbcid a fellowship of the elect masters” at Paris as an institution of Iona 
standing. AVe may assume, but cannot prove, that the “umver^ity- rook fom 
toward 1170. rather as a guUd of teachers than as a union of faculties About 
mo a hull of Innocent Hl-himsejf a graduate of Paris-rccogni.cd and ap¬ 
proved the written statutes of this teachers’ guild; and another bull of the 

same I ope empowered the guild to choose a proctor to represent it at the 

papal courr. ^ 

By the middle of ths ■hinoenri. conmry the PmM„ niKtOR were divided 
mm four fatjulne or potycn: thcolog},, cation kw, ntedidne, and “arts '' In 
contrast with Bologna, emt law had, after rai,, „„ place in the Univenit^ 
of Pans; the eorricnlun, began tvtth the seven am, ad vanced to philosophy 
and enlniutated in theology-. The am students (who were called ortLe’ 
art-.m) corresponded to our “nndergradoaces." As they eonsntoted by fa^ 
the greatest pm of the acadenue population in Paris, they divided, probably 
for nnintal a.d, soeiabih^-, and discipline, into font “nations” ae^Liny i 
thew pla^ of birth (trarto) or origin; "Franee" (i.e., the narrow realm db 
rcctly suhjeer to the French long), Picardy, \onnandy. and England Sm 
dents front southern France, Italy, and Spain were niken into the French 
nation, students from the Low Countries into “Picardv ” untrlpny ( 
corral and ..tern Europe into “England,” So tJ "SdenT ^ tZ 
Cemauy that that counter ™ delayed in establishing its own Z-eS 
mttd .347. Each nation was governed by a proeuvaror or proctor, e “ 
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faculty by a i{eca 7 mf or dean. The students—and perhaps also the masters— 
in the faculty of arts chose a rector as their head; gradually his funcdotis 
widened until by 125^ he had become the rector of the university. 

We hear of no sj^ccial university buildings. Apparently, in the twelfth 
centuiy', the lectures were given in the cloisters of Notre Dame, St. Gene- 
vic^'c, Sr, \lctor, or other ecclesiastic structures; but in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury we find teachers hiring private rooms for their classes. The masters, who 
came to be called also profess&res, proclaimers, were tonsured clerics, who, 
before the fifteenth century, lost their position if they married. Teaching 
u'as by lectures, largely for the reason that not everv" srudent could afford 
to buy all the tc.\ts to be studied, and could not always scctirc copies from 
the libraries, 'fhe srodents sat on pavement or floor, and took many notes, 
ITie burden on their memories was so severe that many mnemonic devices 
were contri^'cd, usually in the form of verses pregnanr with meaning and 
repulsive in form. Universiej' regulations forbade the teacher to read his 
lecture; he \^"as required ro speak e.vtempore; he was even forbidden to 
“drawl."“ Students graciously warned newcomers not to pay for a course 
until they had attended three lectures, \^'^iliiam of Conches, in the twelfth 
century, complained that teachers gave ca.sy courses to gain popularity, stu¬ 
dents, a (id fees; and that the elective system by which cacli student had a 
wide choice among teachers and subjects was lowering the standard of 
education.™ 

The teaching was occasionally enlivened by public disputations among 
the masters, adi-anccd students, and distinguished visitors, L'sually the dis¬ 
cussion followed a set form, the sehoh^ficj tHiparatioi the quesdon wa.s 
stated; a negative answer was given, and was defended by scriptural and 
patristic quotations, and by reasoning in the form of objections; a positive 
answer followed, defended by quotations from the Bible and the Fathers of 
the Church, and by reasoned replies to the objections. T his scholastica dh- 
putJth determined the finished form of the Scholastic philosophy in Sr. 
Thomas .Aquinas. In addition to such fomial quiitirioaes dispututat' there 
were informal discussions called quodtibeta—‘'whatever you jilea.se”—where 
rhe dispurants took up any question that might be propounded at the 
moment. These looser debates also created a literary Form, as in the minor 
writings of St. Thomas. Such debates, formal or informal, sliarpened the 
nicdici'al mind, and gave scope for much freedom of thought and speech; 
in some men. however, they tended to promote a cleverness that could prove 
anything, or a bgorrhea that piled mountains of argument on trivial.points. 

Most of the Students lived in bospicia or guesthouses hired by organised 
student groups. Sometimes a hospital would board poor students at a nom¬ 
inal fee; so the Hotel-Dieu, adjoining Notre Dame, set aside a room for “poor 
clcrb.” In 1180 Jocius of London bought this apartment, and tlicreaftcr 
shared with the hospital in providing lodging and meals for eighteen stu- 
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dents in it. By 1^51 rl'is group of students had taken bi^cr quarters, but 
they srill called themscU'Cs the College des dix-buit—xht: College of Eighteen. 
Other hospich or residence halls were established by luonastic orders, or 
churches, or philanthropists, with endowments (Intrsae) or annuities that 
reduced the cost of living for the student. In 1157 Robert de Sorbon. chap¬ 
lain toSi, Louis, endowed the “I louse of Sorbonne” for sixteen theological 
Students; additioml benefactions from Louis and others provided more ac¬ 
commodations, and raised the number of scholarships to thirtv-six; out of 
this “house” grew the College of the Sorbonne.* Further “colleges”—colfcgu 
in the old sense of associntions—were founded after ijoo; masters came to 
live in them, served tutors, heard recitations, and “read” texts with the 
students. In the fifteenth ccntiin'' the masters gave courses in the residence 
halls; such courses increased in number, courses given outside decreased, and 
the college became a hall of education as vt'eil as a student dwelling place. .A 
similar evolution of the college f>ut of the hospidiii/i occurred at tlxford, 
iMontpellicr, and Toulouse. The universiu' began as an association of teach¬ 
ers dealing with associations of students, and became an association of facul¬ 
ties and collcgcs- 

Among the residence halls at Paris w'trc two designed for student nicmbera 
or novices of the Dominican or the Franciscan Order. The Dominicans had 
from their inception stressed education as a means of combating heresy; they 
established their own system of schords, of which the Dominican iiudiimi 
genemle at Cologne wa.s the most renow ned; and they had similar institu¬ 
tions at Bologna and Oxford. .Many friars became masters,and taught in the 
halls of their orders. [01131 Alexander of Males, one of the ablest teachers 
in Paris, joined the Franciscans, and continued his public courses in their 
Convent of rhe Cordeliers. Year by year the numlicr of friars lectnrincr at 
Paris increased, and their noiimonasric audiences grew. The secular masters 
mourned that they were left sitting at their desks “like lonely sparrows on 
the housetops"; to which the friars replied that the secular masters arc and 
drank too much, and became la/y and dull/' In 1153 a student was killed 
in a street brawl; rhe city authorities arrested several students, and ignored 
their right and demand to be tried by the University masters or rhe bishop; 
rhe masters, in protest, ordered a cessation of lectures. Two Dominican 
teachers and one Franciscan, all membets of the ma-sters^ as!Socia.tion. refused 
to obey the order ro cease talk; the association suspended tlietn from rnem— 
bership; they appealed to .Alexander W, u ho (n J5) ordered the university 
of masters to readmit them, I o a\ old compliance, the masters disbanded; the 
Pojie c.\coniiiiunicatcd them; students and populace attacked the friars in 
rhe streets. .After six years of conrfo\'cr5y a compromise was reached; the 
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rcora^mi/ed masters aJiiiittctl the monastic masters, who pledged full obedi¬ 
ence to “university" statutes thereafter; but the facultj' of arts pcniwnently 
excluded all monks from membership. Hie L niversiry of Paris, once a f®’ 
voritc of the popes, became hostile to the papacy, su|iported the kings against 
the pontiffs, and formed in later da) s the eenter of the “Gallican" move¬ 
ment that sought to separate the French Oiurch from Rome, 

No educational institution since .Aristotle has rivaled the influence of the 
L’niversitv of Paris, For three centuries it drew to itself not only the largest 
number of students, but the greatest dynast)- of intellectually distinguished 
men. Abelard, Jolm of Salisbury, Albcrtiis Magnus. Siger of Brabant, 
Thomas Aquinas, lionaventura. RtJger Bacon, Uuiis Scotus, M illiam of 
Occam^thcsc are almost the historj- of philosopliy from t too to 1400. There 
must have been great teachers at Paris to produce these greater ones, and 
an atmosphere </mental exhilaration that comes only to tlic peaks of human 
historv- Furthermore, through those centuries, the University of Paris was 
a po^ 4 r in both Church and state* It \vas an influential organ of opinion; 
in the fourteenth centur)* a hotbed of free specuhtion; in the fifteenth a cita¬ 
del of orthodoxy and conservatism. It cannor be said to have played no 
mean role" in the condemnation of joaii of .Arc. ■ tr 

Other univcrsitk^s shareJ in giving Frimet the cidltural leadersitip of Eu- 
rope, Orleans had had a school of law as far back as the ninth century; in 
the twelfth it rivaled Chartres as a center of classtcil and lirerary studies; in 
the thirteenth it was second only to Bologna in the teaching of civil and 
canon law. Hardly less famous w as the school of law at .Angcre, w hlch in 
1432 became one of the major universities of France. Toulouse owed its 
university to its heresies: in 1119 Grcgoiy IX compelled Count Raymond to 
pledge himself to pay the salaries of fourteen professors-in theology, canon 
law'.'and the arts^who should be sent from Paris to Toulouse to combat the 
Albigcnsian heresy by their Influence on Aquitanlan yourh* 

The most rcnow’iicd of the French universities outside of Paris w as at 
Alontpdlicr. Situated on the Mediternuiean halfway bctvveen Marseille and 
Spain, that citv enjoyed a stirring mixture of French, Greek, Spanish, and 
Jew’isb blood and culture, with a sprinkling of Italian merchants, and some 
remnants of the Moorish colony tliar had once held the town. Conniiercc 
was active there. Whether through the influence of Salcmian or Arabic or 
Jewish medicine, Montpellier, at'an unknown dare, established a school of 
medicine that soon outshone Salerno; schools of law, theology, and the arK 
xvere added; and though these colleges were independent, their propinquity 
■ind co-operation earned for MoncpcUicr a high repute. The university de¬ 
clined in the fourteenth centur)-, bui the school of medicine revived m the 
Renaissance; and in 1557 one Francois Rabelais gave there, in Grcc ', a 
course of lectures on Hippocrates. 
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VH. UNIVERSITIES OF ENGLAND 

Oxford, like the equivalently named Btjsporus, developed as a cattle cross¬ 
ings; the Thames narrowed and grew shallow at that point- a fortress was 
built there in 912, a market formed, and Kings Cnui and Harold held gemots 
there long before the L*niversit>‘ arose. Presumably there ^vere schools at 
Oxford in Cnur’s days, but we hear of no cathedral school. About 1117 we 
find mention of a '‘master at Oxenford.” In j ijj Robert Pullen, a theolo¬ 
gian, came from Paris and lecrured at Oxford on theology.*- By seeps now 
lost to histoiy, the schools of Oxford became in the twelfth cennirv a 
rntdinm generde or universit)"—“no man can say whcn.”“ In 1109. accord¬ 
ing to a contemporary estimate, there were 3000 students and teachers at 
Oxford.** As at Paris there xvere four facuhics: arts, thcolosv. medicine, and 
canon law. In England the tcacliing of ci\nl law escaped the universities, and 
lodged at the Inns of Court In London. Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, the Inner 
and the Middle Temple were the fourteenth-century descendants of the 
homes or chambers in which fudges and teachers of the law, in the tsvelfth 
and thincenth cenrurics, received students as apprentices. 

At Oxford, as at Paris and Cambridge, the colleges began as endowed resi¬ 
dence halls for poor students. .At an early date they became also lecture 
halls; masters dwelt in them with the students; and by the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century the atilae or halls had become the physical and pedagogical 
constituents of the Universin', About 1:60 Sir John de Balliol of Scotland 
(father of the Scotch king of 1291), us penance for an unknown crune, 
established at Oxford a “House of Balliol’’ to r>aintain, by a grant of eight 
pence (SB) a week, certain poor scholars called socii, “fellows.'’ Three years 
later Walter de Merton founded and endowed the “House of the Scholars 
of Merron," first at Malden, soon at Oxford, to care for as many students 
as its income could sujiporc. These revenues were repeatedly doubled by 
the rise of land values, so that .Archbishop Peckham in 1 1S4 complained that 
the “poor .scholars” were receiving additional allowances for “delicate 
living,”” In general the English colleges grew wealcliy not only by fellow¬ 
ship grants and other gifts, but through the nse in the value of the estates 
with which they were endowed. About 1280 a bequest bv U'iIJiam of Dur¬ 
ham, Archbishop of Rouen, established University' now University 
College; the modcst beginnings of these famous colleges is shown in the terms 
of foundation, which provided for four masters and such scholars as might 
care to board with them. The masters chose one of their number as “semor 
fellow” to manage the hall; in time he or his successors appropriated those 
titles of “master” or “prindpal" by which the heads of the English colleges 
arc known today. The Universm- of Oxford in the thirteenth century' was 
the association of these colleges under a "university" or guild of misters. 
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ihaiiselvcs governed bj' regents nnd n chanccHor of their own choosing, who 
in turn was suhjeer to the bishop of Lincoln and the king. 

Bv 1300 Oxford ranked next to E*aris as a center of intellectual activity 
and influence. Its most famous graduate u’as Roger Bacon; other Franciscan 
monks, including Adam Marsh, TItomas of \ ork, John Pcckhantt formed 
with him there a distinguished group of learned men. Their leader and in¬ 
spiration. Robert Grosseteste (1175?-! 153). was the finest figure in the life 
of Oxford in the thirteenth century. He studied law, medicine, and natural 
science there, graduated in 1179, took his dignity degree in j 189, and soon 
aftcru'ard was"chosen "Master of the Oxford Schools”-thc earlier form of 
the title of chancellor. In i: tt. while still remaining head of Oxford, he be¬ 
came Bishop of Lincoln, and superintended the completion of the great 
cathedral- Me energetically promoted the study of Greek and of ,\ristotlc, 
and shared in the heroic effort of the Thirrecntli-century mind to reconcile 
Aristotle’s philosophy witii the Oiristian faith. He wrote commentaries on 
Aristotle’s Physics and Posterior Am!ytics, summarized the science of his 
rime in a Cojnpcndhnn Schmrittrtmh and w orked for a reform of the calen^ 
dar. He understood the principles of the microscope and the telescope, and 
0}>encd many paths for Roger Bacon in mathematics and physics; it was 
probably he Who acquainted Bacon with the magnifying property of the 
lens,™ Alany ideas that we ascribe to Bacon—on perspective, the rainbow, 
tides, the calendar, the desirablliry of experiment-we re apparently suggested 
to him by Grossctcsic; above all, the notion that all science must be based 
upon miithematics, since all force, in its passage tlirough space, follow's 
geometrical fonns and rules.'- He wtow French poetry and a treatise on 
husbandry, and was a lawyer and a physician as well as a theologian and a 
scientist. He encouraged the study of Hebrew w'ltha view to converting 
the Jews; meanw hile he lichiived toward them in an anomalously Christian 
way. and protected them as well as he could from the sadism of the mob. 
He was an active social reformer, always loyal to the Church, but daring 
to lay before Pope Innocent IV (iifo) a written memorial m which he 
ascribed the shtirtcomings of rhe Church to the practices of the Papal Curia.®* 
At Oxford he established the first "chest” to make gratuitous loans to schol¬ 
ars.*® Me was the first of a thou-sand brilliant minds whose achievements cre¬ 
ated the magnificent prestige of Oxford in the educational and intellectual 
world. 

Today Oxford is a manuf.icturing center as well as a university, and makes 
automobiles as w'cll as dons. Bur Cambridge is still a city of colleges, a me¬ 
dieval jcw'Cl Urighrcnetl with modern wealth and British good t^tc; every¬ 
thing in it pertains to its colleges, and the medieval peace of mind survives 
in tids loveliest of university tow-ns. Apparently its intellectual eminence 
must tie dated from a murder at Oxford. In 1109 a woman was killed there 
by a student; the townspeople raided a residence hall, and hanged two or 
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three students. The university—i.c., rlie association of tnasters—suspended 
operations in protest against tiic action of the townsfolk; and, if wc may 
believe the usually trustworthy Matthew Paris, 5 <h3o students, and presum¬ 
ably many masters, left 03tford. A large number of them, we are told, went 
to Cambridge and set up halls and faculties; tills is the first mention we have 
of anythbig higher there than an elementary school. A second migration— 
of Parisian students in 1218—swelled the ranks of the student body. Alonks 
mendicant or Benedictine came and established colleges. In ia8i the Bishop 
of Ely organized the first secular college in C1111 bridge—St. Peter‘s College, 
now Pctcrhousc. Tlie fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries saw the 
foundation and cmbelllshnient of additional colleges, some of them among 
the mastcq>icces of mcdicvnl arehitccTure. All of them together, embraced 
by the quiet winding Cam, constitute with their campuses one of the fairest 
works of man. 


Vttl. STUDENT LIFE 

Tlie medieval student might be of any age. He might be a curate, a prior, 
an abbot, a merchant, a married man; he might he a lad of thirteen, troubled 
with the sudden dignity of his years. He went to Bolognji, Orleans, or Mont¬ 
pellier to become a lawyer or a physician; to other universities he went in 
some cases to prepare for governmental seiA'lce. usually to make 3 career in 
the Church. He encountered no entrance examinations; the only require¬ 
ments were a knotvledgc of Latin, and ability' to pa\' a modest fee to each 
master whose course he took. If lie was pjor he might be helped by a 
scholarship, or by his village, his friends, his church, or his bishop. ITtcre 
W'ere thousands of such cases,"® .Mibot Samson, hero of Jocclvn^s Ci'rs^fffc/e 
and Carlyle’s Purr and Fresent, owed his education to a poor priest who stild 
holy water to keep Sanison in fees,*^ A student traveling to or frtim a uni¬ 
versity usually received free transportation, and ftee food and lodging at 
monasteries on the way."* 

Arriving at Oxford, Paris, or Bologna, he would find himself one of a large 
crowd of happy, embarrassed, and eager students riding on a wave of intel- 
lecTuai enthusiasm that made pfiilosophy—with a dash of heresy— as exciting 
as war, and a debate as fascinating as a tournament. .At Paris he would have 
found, in r^oo, some 7000 students, at Bologna 6000, at Oxford 3000; * in 
general the universities of Paris, Oxford, and Bologna had more students in 

• These are ilic conservarivc miitLaicK nf R»h(iall.*= Tile jitrur Odtifnrdns, wrtctng about 
iifo, reckoFicil the snidenis Tn b j-oo at R^binus Ganma, a Nesionait nionle, 

iiui ihc ouitibcr uf students at Pare jn iifij at jouooch. Fiiifalph, .Arehhishop of .Armagh. esL'u- 
laced, about t}6a, that there hid once been jo^ooo students at ttxfnrd; about i^Sa \Vvtlif 
doubted ttii$ estimate; in 14^ Bishop Gasvciigtie. who had been Chincelior of Oxford' re- 
turned to These estimitei are evidentl)' guesstv'urit and exaggeration; but we caiuim 

prove them false. 
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the tlrirtccnrh century than later, prohably Ixicausc they had less competi¬ 
tion. The newcomer would be received by his ‘'nation/' and might he guided 
into living tjuarters—perhaps with some poor familvi, if he had the right con¬ 
nections he might get a bed and share a room In one of the hospicia or resi¬ 
dence halls, where his expenses would be light. In 1374 a student at Oxford 
paid 104 shillings ($1040) a year for bed and board, twenty {S200) for 
tuition, forty for elothcs.“ 

No sped Ac academic dress was enjoined upon him; however, he w‘as re¬ 
quested to button his robe and not go shoeless unless his robe reached to his 
heels.®* For distinction masters xi'orc a cap pa—a red or purple cope with 
miniver border and hood; sometimes they covered the head with a square 
biretta, topped vi’ith a tuft instead of a tassel. The student at Paris had the 
status and ecclesiastical immunities of a cleric: he was exempt from military 
service, state taxation, or secular trial; he was expected—nor always com¬ 
pelled—to cake rhe tonsure; if he married he could continue as a student, but 
he lost his clerical privileges, and could not take a degree. A judicious prom¬ 
iscuity, however, involved no such penalties. The monk Jacques de Virry, 
about 1230, described the Parisian students as 

more dissolute than the people. They counted fornication no sin. Pros¬ 
titutes dragijed passing clerics to brothels almost by force, and openly 
through the streets; if the clerics refused to enter, the whore called 
tlicm sodoiiutcs.... That abominable vice [sodomy] so filled the city 
that it was held a sign of honor if a man kept one or mote concubines. 

In one and the same house there were classrooms above and a brothel 
beneath; upstairs masters lectured, downstairs courtesans carried on 
their base sendees; in the same house the debates of philosophers could 
be heard with the quarteb of courtesans and ptmps.^ 

This ha.s all rhe earmarks of righteous exaggeration; we may only conclude 
that at Paris cleric and sniff t were not synonyms.* Jacques goes on to tell 
how each national group among the students had favorite adjectives for the 
other groups: the FnglLsh were heavy drinkers and had tails; the French were 
proud and effeminate; die Germans were furilfUfidi (blusterers) and “ob¬ 
scene in their cups”; the Flcmuih were fat and greedy and “soft as butter”; 
and all of them, "through such backbiting, often passed from words to 
blows,”'*’* At Paris the students were crow'ded at first into the island hold¬ 
ing Notre Dame; th*s was the original Latin Quarter, so called because the 
students were required to speak Latin even in non-scholastic conversc-a rule 
often breached. Even when the qnartier latin was extended to include the 
west end of the suburb south of the Seine, the students were too numerous to 
be easily policed. Altercations tvere frequent between student and studetit, 
student and master, student and townsman, secular and monk. At Oxford 

* But ef, Ba.\hdall; *ni«rt is only too much ti idence itist dc Vttrj’’* picture of the scholas¬ 
tic life of his if CEag^exaied, is not fundamentiJly luitnithful. 
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rhc bcU of Sr. Mar)*'s summoned rhe studcois, ami the bell of St. Martin s 
called the buighcirst to do battle in an intermittent w ar between gown and 
town. One riot in Oxford (1298) cost ^3,000 ($ £50,000) in damage to 
property.’® A Paris official <1269) issued a proclamation against scholars 
who “by day and night atrociously wound and slay many, carry off women, 
ravish virgins, breaklnto houses,” and commit "over and over again roblieries 
and many other enormities”” Oxford boys may have been less given to 
lechery than the pupils of Paris, bur homicides were frequent there, and 
exccurions were rare. If the murderer left town he was seldom pursued; and 
an Oxford man considered it sufficient punishment for an Oxford murderer 
to be compelled to go to Cambridge.’* 

As water was hardly safe to drink, and neither tea nor coffee nor tobacco 
had yet reached Europe, the students reconciled themselves with w ine and 
beer to Aristotle and he ad css rooms. One of rhc main reasons for organising 
a “university" of students was to celebrate religious or academic festivals 
with conspicuously virile drinking. Every step in the scholastic year was a 
"jocund advent” to be graced with wine. Students in many cases provided 
such refreshments for their c.xamitiers; and the “nations” usually consumed 
in the taverns whatever remained in their treasuries at the end of the scho¬ 
lastic year. Dicing was an added solace; some students earned excomnunii- 
cation by playing dice on the altars of Notre Dame,’® In their more orderly 
moments the students amused rhemseivta with dogs, hawks, music, dancing, 
chess, telling stories, and hazing newcomers. Such dedgiings were sfx'led 
yellow-bilLs; rhey were bullied and hoaxed, and were made to pro¬ 
vide a feast for their lords of a years advantage. Discipline relied largely 
on rules established by each hall of residence; violations were punished w itli 
fines or by "sconces”—w hereby an offending student was mulcted in gallons 
of wine, to be corporately consumed. Flogging, though frequent in gram¬ 
mar schools, is not mentioned in university discipline til) the fifteenth cen- 
tuiT'. For the rest the university authorities required every student at die 
beginning of each year to take a solemn oath to obey all regulations. 
Among the required oaths at Paris was one pledging the student not to take 
vengeance on e,xaoimers who failed to pass himThe .students swore in 
haste and sinned at leisure. Perjury w'as prevalent; hell had no terrors for 
young theologians. 

Nevertheless the students found time for lectures. Tilere were sluggards 
among them; some who preferred leisure to fame favored the courses in 
canon law, w hose sessions began at the third hour and allowed them to com¬ 
plete their sleep.” As the third hour was nine a.m., it is apparent that most 
classes met soon after dawn, probably at seven. At the beginning of the thir* 
rcenth century the school season lasted eleven months; by the end of the 
fourteenth eenturx' the “long vacation,” originating in the need for youthful 
hands at harvest time, ran from June i8 to August 25 or September j 5. At 
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Oxford and Paris only a few days were left free at Oirisonas and Easter; at 
Bologna, whose students w ere of greater age and means, and perhaps more 
dLstanr provenance, ten days were allowed at Chratmas, fourteen at Easter, 
twenty-one for the carnival preceding Lent. 

There were seemingly no examinations during the scholastic course. 
There were recitations and disputations, and incompetent students might be 
\txcdcd out en route. Toward the middle of the thirteenth centur)' the cus¬ 
tom arose of requiring the student, after five years of resident study, to pass 
a prcliminarv' examination by a committee of his nation. This involved first 
a private test—a respt/ftsio to questions; second, a public disputation in which 
the candidate defended one or more theses against challengers, and con¬ 
cluded with a sumniarion of the results (dctemihutm), Tliose «’ho passed 
these preliminary' trials uxte called lnurcalurii^ bachelors, and were allowed 
to sctA’c a master as assistant teacher or "cursory” lecturer. The bachelor 
might continue his resident studies for three years more; then, if his master 
thought him fit for the ordeal, he was presented to examiners appointed by 
the chancellor. Masters ^^'cre expected nor to present clearly unprepared 
candidates unless these were rich in money or dignity; in such cases the pub¬ 
lic examination wa.^ adjusted to the candidate's capacity, or it might be dis¬ 
pensed xvith altoget''cr.'''* Qualities of character were included as subjects for 
e-Xamination; moral offenses committed during his four or seven years at the 
university might then block the candidate’s acceiss to a degree, for the degree 
attested moral fitness as u’eU as intellectual preparation. Of seventeen failures 
at the examination of forty'-three candidates in Vienna in 1449, all were for 
moral, none for intellectual, deficiency. 

If the student passed this public and final exaniinarion he became a master 
or “doctor,” and automatical!y receix'cd an ecclesiastically sanctioned li¬ 
cense to teach anywhere in Christendom. As a bachelor he had taught with 
uncovered head; now he was crowned with a biretta, rectiveti a kiss and a 
blessing from his master, and, seated in the magisterial chair, gave an in¬ 
augural lecture or held an inaugural disputation; this was hk fneep/m—called 
at Cambridge his “commencement” as a master. !c was essential to such 
graduation that he should entertain all or a large number of the masters of 
the unh'Crsity at a banquet, and make presents to them. By these and other 
ceremonies he u'as received into the niagisrcrial guild. 

It is ctimforting to observe that niedieval education had defects as trouble¬ 
some as the educational systems of tixiay. Only a small proportion of matric¬ 
ulants survived the five years required for the baccilaureate. The assumpdon 
of all the defined doctrines of the Cluu'ch as binding on belief put the mind 
to rest instead of to work. The search for arguments to prove these beliefs, 
the citing of scriptural or patristic support for them, the interpretation of 
.\ristorlc to honnonixe with them, trained intellectual subtlety rather than 
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intellectual conscience. We forgive these faults more readily if 'vc con¬ 
sider that any way of life develops a similar dogmatism about tlie assumptions 
on which it rests. So today we leave men free to question the religious, but 
not the political, faith of their fathers; and political heresy is punished by 
social ostracism os theological heresy was punished by excommunication in 
the Age of Faith; now that the policeman bbors to take the place of God, it 
becomes more dangerous to question the state than to doubt the Church, 
system smiles upon the challenging of its axioms. 

The transmission of knowledge and the training of appreciation arc obvi¬ 
ously more widespread, and seem more abundant, than in the Middle Ages; 
bur we should not readily say the same for the education of character. Prac¬ 
tical ability was not lacking in the medieval graduate; the universities sent 
forth a considerable number of able administrators, lawyers who made the 
French monarchy, philosophers who led Christianity out upon the high seas 
of reason, popes who dared to think in European terms. The universities 
sharpened the intellect of Western man, created a language for philosophy, 
made learning respectable, and ended the mental adolescence of the trium¬ 
phant barbarians. 

While so many other achievements of the .Middle Ages crumble before 
the juggernaut of time, the universities, bequeathed to us by the Age of Faith 
In all the elements of their organisation, adjust themselves to inc.scapablc 
change, moult their old skins to live new lives, and wait for us to wed them 
to government. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Abelard 

1079-11+2 


U DmNE PHJLOSOPKV 

L et us give a scfKirarc chapter to Abelard. Not merely as a philosopher, 
j nor as one of the creators of the Umversit)- of Paris, nor as a flame that 
set the mind of Latin Europe afire in the twelfth centur}’; but as, with Hclo- 
Tse, part and personification of the morals and literature and highest fascina¬ 
tion of their time. 

He was bom in Brittany, near Nantes, In the village of Le Pallet. His 
father, known to us only as Berenger, was the seigneur of a modest estate, and 
could afford to give his three sons and one daughter a liberal education. 
Pierre (we do not know the origin of his surname Abelard) was the oldest, 
and could claim the rights of primogeniture; but he felt so lively an interest 
in studies and ideas that, on grou'ing up, he surrendered to his brothers his 
claim and share in the family property, and set our to woo philosophy wher¬ 
ever a philosophic bartle raged, or some famous teacher caught. It meant 
much for his career that one of his first masters was Jean Roscelin (c. 1050- 
c. 1120), a rebel who prefigured Abelard by drawing down upon his head 
rhe condemnation of the Church. 

The controversy that Roscelin had aroused stemmed from w'hat seemed 
the most harmless problem of tiic driest logic-thc objective existence of 
“univcrsals.” In Greek and nicdieval philosophy a universal was a general 
idea denoting a class of objects (book, stone, planer, man, mankind, the 
French people, the Catholic Church), actions (cruelty, justice), or qualities 
(beaut)*, truth). Plato, seeing the cransitonness of individual or^nisms and 
things, had su^csted that the universal is more lasting, therefore more real, 
than"any member of the class it describesr beauty more real than Phr)'ne, 
justice more real than Aristides, man more real than Socrates; this is what the 
Middle .Ages meant by "realism.” .Aristotle had countered that rhe universal 
b merely an idea formed by the mind to represent a class of like objects; the 
class itself exists, he thought, only as its constituent members. In our time 
men have debated w'hether there is a "group mind" apart from the desires, 
ideas, and feelings of the individuals composing the group; and Hume argued 
that the individual “mind" itself is only an abstract name for the series and 
collection of sensations, ideas, and volitions in an organism. The Greeks did 
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not rake the problem kkj much t<i heart; and one of the ksr jmgan phiJuso- 
phers—Porpliyn'' (c. 504) of Syria and Rome-mercly phrased it 

without offering a solution. But to the Middle Ages the question was vital. 
The Church claimed to be a spiritual entity additional to the sum of her in¬ 
dividual adherents; the whole, she felt, had qualities and powers beyond 
those of its parts; she could nor admit that she was an abstraction, and that 
the endless ideas and relations suggested by the term “the Church" were 
notliing but ideas and feelings in her constituent menibcrs; she was the living 
“bride of Chrtsr.” Worse yet: if only individual persons, things, actions, and 
ideas existed, what became of the Trinit)'? M'as the unity of the three Per¬ 
sons a mere abstraction; were they three separate gods? W'e must place our¬ 
selves in his theological cn\nronmcnr to understand the fate of Roscelin. 

We know' his views only through the reports of his opponents, ^^'c are 
told that he considered universals or general ideas to be mere w'ords 
mere w'inds of the voice {flatus ‘cocis ); individual objects and persons exist; 
all else is names ittofnina). Genera and spcdcs and qualities have no inde¬ 
pendent existence; man docs not exist, only men; color exists only in the form 
of colored things. The Church would doubtless have let Roscelin alone had 
he not applied this “nominalism” to the Trinity. God, he is reported to have 
siiid, is a word applied to the three Persons of the Trinity, just as ?fmi is ap¬ 
plied to many men; but all that really exists is the three Persons-^in effect, 
three gods. This w'as to admit the polytheism of which Islam implicitly ac¬ 
cused Cliristiantt)’ five times a day from a thousand minarets. The Church 
could not allow' such teaching in one who w'as a canon of the cathedral at 
Compiegne, Roscelin was summoned before an episcopal synod at Soissons 
(1092), and W'as given a choice between retraction and excommunication, 
He retracted. He fled to England, attacked clerical concubinage there,' re¬ 
turned to France, and taughr at Tours and L/jches. It was probably at Loches 
that Abelard sat impatiently at his feet.- Abelard rejected nominalism, hut 
it was for doubts about the THnii}' that he was twice condemned. It descn'CS 
also to be noted that the twelfth century called realisnt “the ancient doc¬ 
trine,” and gave to its opponents the name of r/w/ferH/—moderns.* 

The Church was ably defended by .Anselm (rojj-iiop) in several W'orks 
that seem to have deeply moved .Abelard, if only to opposition. Anselm came 
of a patrician family in Italy; he was made Abl>or of Bee in Nonnandy in 
1078; under his rule, as under that of Lanfraiic. Bee became one of the major 
schools of learning in the \\'^est. As perhaps ideally described by his fellow 
monk Fadmcr in a loving biography, Anselm was a gentle ascede who 
wished only to meditate and pray, and reluctantly emerged from bis cell to 
govern the monastery and its school. To such a man, whose faith was his life, 
doubt was impossible; faith must come long before understanding; and how 
could any finite mind expect ever to understand God? “I do not seek to un¬ 
derstand in order to believe,” he said, following Augustine, “1 believe in order 
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to understand,” But his pupils asked for arguments for use against inlidcU; 
he himself considered it “negligent if, after we are condrmed in our faith, we 
should nor aim to understand what we have believed”; '* Itc accepted the 
motto fides quaerctis faith in quest of understanding; and in a 

series of immensely infiuentia! works he inaugurated Scholastic philosophy 
by attempting a rational defense of the Cbrisdan faith. 

In a little treatise, Monoiogioti, he argued for the objective existence of 
tinivcrsals: our notions of goodness, justice, and truth are relative, and have 
nteaningonly by comparison with some absolute goodness, justice, and truth; 
unless this Absolute exists wc have no certain standards of judgment, and 
□uf science and our morality alike are baseless and void; God—objective 
goiKincsSj justice, and truili—is this saving Absolute, the necessary assump¬ 
tion of our lives- As if to carry this realism to tlte utmost, Anstlnv proceeded 
in his Frosiogion (f, 1074) to his famous ontological proof of the existence 
of God; God is the most perfect being that wc can conceive; but if He were 
merely an idea In our heads He "would lack one element of perfection— 
namely, existence: therefore God, the most perfect being, exists. A modest 
monk, Gaunilo, signing himself Insipietn (Fool), wrote to Anselm, protest¬ 
ing that we cannot pass so ntagically from conception to existence, and that 
an equally valid argument w ould prove the existence of a perfect island; and 
Thomas Aquinas agreed w'ith Gaunilo.® In another brilliant but unconvinc¬ 
ing tract—Cr/r Deus Anselm sought some rational ground for the 

fundamental Christian belief that God had heconte man. "W'hy was this in¬ 
carnation necessary? .An opinion defended by Ambrose, Pope Leo E, and 
several Fathers of the Church " held chat bv eating the forbidden fruit Adam 
and Fve had sold themselves and all their progeny to the Devil, and that only 
the death of God become man could ransom humanity from Satan and hell, 
Anselm proposed a subtler argument; the disobedience of our first parents 
was an infinite offense, because it sinned against an inlinlte being, and dis¬ 
turbed the moral order of the tvorld; only an infinite atonement could bal¬ 
ance and ^vipe out that infinite offense; only an infinite being could offer 
such infinite atonement; God became man to restore the moral balance of 
the world. 

The realism of Anselm w'as developed by one of Roscelin’s pupils, William 
of Champeaux (1070?-! 1 it). In i toj William began to teach dJalccties in 
the cathedral school of Notre Dame at Paris. If wemay believe Abdard, who 
was too good a w'arrior to be a good historian, ^Villiam our-Pktt>cd Plato, 
and held not only that universals are objectively real, but chat the individual 
is an incidental modification of the generic rcalit)% and exists solely by par¬ 
ticipating in the universal; so humanit)' is the real being, which enters into, 
and thereby gives existence to. Socrates. .Moreover (\^’ill^am is reported to 
have taught) the whole universal is present in every* individual of its class; 
all humanity is in Socrates, in Alfi.'tander. 
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lo Wiliiain’s school Abelard came after it\ueh scholarly w.indering 
(r 103?), twentA'-four or iwenty-fivc. He had a fine figure, a proud car¬ 

riage, good looks,' an imposing breadrh of brow; and the vivaciry of his 
spirit gaA'e life and charm to his manners and speech. He could comjmsc 
soncs and sing them; his lusty humor shixik the cobwebs in the dialectical 
halls; he was a gay and joyous youth who had discftvered at the same time 
Paris and philosophy, His defects were those of his qualities; he was con¬ 
ceited, boastful, insolent, self-centered; and in the exhilaration of his con¬ 
scious talent he rode with young thoughtlessness over the dogmas and 
sensibilities of his masters and his time. He was drunk wdth the “dear delight’* 
of philosophy; this famous lover loved dialectic more than he loved Hcloise. 

He was amused by the exaggerared realism of his teacher, and challenged 
him in open class. AH humanit)' present in Socraces? Then, when all human¬ 
ity is in Alexander, Socrates (included in all humanity) must he present in 
Alexander. Presumably William had meant that all the essential clcnients of 
humanitV are present in each human being; w'e have not received William’s 
side of the argument. In any case Abelard would have none of it. To Wil¬ 
liam's reabsm, and to Roscelin’s nominalism, he opposed what came to be 
called conceptualism. The class (man, scone) physically exists only in the 
form of its constituent members (men. stones); qualities (whiteness, good¬ 
ness. truth) exist only in the objects, actions, or ideas that they qualify. But 
the class and the qualir>' are not mere names; they are concepts formed by 
our minds from elements or features observed to be common to a group of 
individuals, objects, actions, or ideas. Tticse common cleincnK arc real, 
though they appear only in individual forms. The concepts by which we 
think of these common elements—the generic or universal ideas by wdiich we 
think of classes of like objects—are not “winds of voice,” but the most use¬ 
ful and indispensable instruments of thought; without them science and 
philosophy would be impossible. 

Abelard remained Avith W'illiam, he tcll.s us, “for some time." Then he 
himself began to teach, first at Melun, later at Curbcil, the one forty, the 
other rsvency-five, miles from Paris, Some crttici'/ed him for setting up his 
own shop after roo brief an apprenTiceship, bur a goodly nuniber of students 
followed him, relishing hb quick mind and tongue. .Meanwhile V\ illiam be¬ 
came a monk at St. Victor, and “by retjuesr” continued his lectures there. To 
him, after a “grievous illness,” Abelard returned as a pupil; apparently there 
Avas more meat on rhe bones of WiilLini’s philosophy than a hasty reading of 
Abelard’s brief autobiography suggests. But soon their old debates were re¬ 
sumed; Abilard {in .Vbelard’s report) forced \Mlliam to modify his realism, 
and William's prestige waned. His successor and appointee at Notre Dame 
now {i 109?) offered to yield his place to Abelard; ^^’illiam refused consent. 
Abelard resumed lecturing at Mclun, then on Mont Ste.-Genevieve, just out¬ 
side Paris. Between him and W'illiam, and between their students, a war of 
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lugic r.in its wordy course for yearsi md Abelard, despite his rejection of 
rvoiiiinalLsTi'i, became the teadcr and hero of the t/jodemi, the ardent young 
rebels of the “modem” school, 

W'hilc he was so embattled, his father and mother entered religious orders, 
presumably as a viaticum, and Abelard had to re turn to Le Pallet to bid 
them Godspeed, and perhaps to settle some problems of pro|xrty. In 1115, 
after a tenn of studying theology at Laon, Abelard returned to Paris, and, 
apparently without opposition, established his school, or lecture course, in 
those ver)' cloisters of Notre Dame where he had squatted as a student some 
twelve years before. He became a canon of the cathedralthough not yet a 
priest, and might look forward to ecclesiastical dignities If he could hold his 
tongue. Bur it was a hard condition. He had studied literature as well as phi- 
losojiliy, and was a master of lucid and graceful exposition; like any French¬ 
man he acknowledged a moral obligation to be clear; and he was not afraid 
to let st>inc humor lighten the burden of his speech. Students came from a 
dozen countries to hear him; his classes were so large that they brought him 
considerable monev as well as international fanie.“ A letter written to him 
a few years later by the Abbe Foulques bears witness: 

Rome sent you her ddldrcn to instnicr. , . . Neither dtsrance nor 
mountains nor valleys ntir roads infested w ith brigands prevenitd the 
youth of the world from cojiiing to you, Vouttg litiglislimen crowded 
to vour classes across a dangerous sea; all tjuariers of Spain, Flanders, 
Germany sent you pupils; and they were never tired of praising the 
power of vour mind. [ say nothing of all the inhabitants ot Paris, and 
tlie most distant pares of France, w'hich were also thirsty' for your 
tcacliing, almost as if no science existed wliich cnuld not lie learned 
from you.*'^ 

From that height and splendor of success and renown W'hy should he not 
move on to a bishopric (as W illiam had done), then to an archbishopric? 
W'hy not to the papacy? 


It. IIELOfSE 

Up to this time (r r 17?), he doth protest, lie had maintained “the utmost 
continence,” and “had diligently refrained from all excesses.” " But in the 
maiden Ileloi’se, niece of the cathedral canon Fulbert, there was a comeli¬ 
ness of person, and a flair for learning, which aroused the sensitivity of liis 
manhood and the atlmiratioir of his mind. During those hectic years when 
Abelard and \Villiani fought the umvcrsal war, 1 leloise had grown from in¬ 
fancy to girllioffd as an oq^han of whose parentage no certain trace remains, 
Her uncle sent her for many years ro a convent at Argcnteuil; there, falling 
in bve with the books in the little library, she became ihe brightest pupil the 
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nuns had ever had. WTien Fulbert learned that she cnuld converse in Latin 
a.s readily as in French, and was even studying Flcbrcwd' he tank new pride 
in her, and brought her to Jive with him in, his home near the earlicdral. 

She was sixteen when Abelard came into her life (1117). Presumably 
she bad heard of him long since; she must have seen the hundreds of students 
who crowded the cloisters and lecture rounds to hear him; periraps, so intel- 
lecaially eager, she had gone oprcnly or furtively to see and hear the idol 
and paragon of the scholars of Paris, V^'c can imagine her modest trepidation 
when Fulhert told her that Abelard was to live with them and be her tutor. 
The philosopher himself gives the frankest explanation of how it had come 
about; 

It was this young girl whom I... determined to unite with myself 
in the bonds of love, .And indeed the thing seemed to me very easy’ w 
be done. So disdnguishrd was my name, and t possessed such advan¬ 
tages 0/ youcii and comeliness, thar no matter what woman [ might 
favor with my love, I dreaded rejection of none, . . . Thus, utterly 
aflame with passion for this maiden, 1 sought to discover means 
whereby 1 might have daily and familiar speech with her, thereby the 
more easily to svin her consent. For this purpose I persuaded tlie girl’s 
uncle... to take me into liis household... in return for the payment of 
a small sum.... He was a man keen in avarice, and .,, belic\*cd that 

his niece would vastly benefir from my teaching_The man's sim- 

pliciry was nothing short of astounding; I should not have been more 
surprised if he had entrusted a tender bmb to the care of a ravenous 
wolf..,, 

Why should I say more? We we re u n ited, li rst in the d w elling t ha t 
sheltered our love, and then in the hearts chat burned within us. 
Under the pretest of study we spent our hours in the happiness of 
love. . . . Our kisses oiimumbcrcd our reasoned words; our hands 
souglu less the book than each odrer's bosoms; love drew our eves 
together.^® 

\ATiat had begun with his simple physical desire graduated through 
I Icloiscs delicacy into a tenderness surpassing in sweetness the most fra¬ 
grant balm.” It was a new cxjscricncc for him. and wooed him quite from 
philosophy; he borrowed passion from his lectures for his love, and left them 
anonia]ou.sly dull. His students mourned the dialectician, but welcomed the 
lover; they were dcliglited to learn that even Socrates could sin; they con¬ 
soled thenvselves for lost jousts of argument by singing the love songs that he 
now composed; and Hclolse from her windows could hear on their lips the 
boisterouscchoofhiscnchannnent.^* ^ 

Not long afterward she announced to him that she was with child. Se¬ 
cretly by mght he stole her from her uncle's house, and sent her to his sister’s 
home in Bnmny.'“ Half from fear and half from pity^ he offered to the in- 
funated unde to matry Hdoise provided Fulbert would let him keep the 
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marriage secret. The canon agreed, ami after his classes had adjourned Abe¬ 
lard went CO Brittany to fetch a tender but unwilling bride. Their son, .Astro¬ 
labe. was three days old when he arrived, I leloTse long refused to marry him. 
The reforms of Leo IX and Gregory \ IT. a generation back, had barred mar¬ 
ried men from the priesthood unless the wife became a nun; she was not 
ready to contemplate such a surrender of her mate and her child; she pro¬ 
posed to remain his mistress, on the ground that such a relationship, kept 
judiciousl)' secret, would nor, like marriage, close his road to advancement 
in the Church.’" A long passage in Abelard’s liisiory of Ify Calamitm (i-iil 
ascribe to Mcloise at this point a learned array of authorities and insninces 
against the marriage of philosophers, and an eloquent plea against ‘^robbing 
the Church of so shining a light”: “Remember that Socrates was wedded, 
and with how sordid a ease he first purged that stain on philosophy, that 
thereafter other men might be more prudent. ’ “It would be far sweeter for 
her,” he reports her as saying, “to he called my mistress than to be known as 
my wife; nay, this w'ould be more honorable for me as well,” He persuaded 
her by promising that the marriage would be known only to an intimate few. 

They left Astrolabe with the sister, returned to Paris, and were married 
in the presence of Fulbert. To keep the marriage secret Abelard went back 
to his bachelor lodgings, and Heloise lived again with her uncle; the lovers 
saw' each other now only rarely and clandestinely. But Fulbert, anxious to 
redeem his prestige, and overruling his promise to Abelard, divulged the 
marriage. Helojsc denied it, and Fulbert “visited her repeatedly with pun- 
Lshmeius.” Abelard again stole her aw'ay; this rime he sent her, much against 
her will, to the convent at Argenteuil, and bade her don the !^rb of a nun, 
but not to take the vows or the veil. When Fulbert and his kinsmen heard 
of this, says .Abelard. 

the\' w'ere convinced that now I ii.nd completely played them false, 
and had rid myself forever of HcloTse by forcing her to become a 
nun. V'iolcntly incensed, they laid a plot against mc; and one night, 
w'hile ... 1 was asleep in a secret room in my lodgings, they broke in 
with the help of one of my ser\'ancs whom they had bribed. There 
they had vengeance upon me with a most cruel and shameful punish¬ 
ment ... for they cut off those parts of my body whereby 1 had done 
tliat w’hich was the cause (tf their sorrow. This done, they fled; but 
nvi) of them were captured, and suffered the loss of their eyes and 
thek genitals.'* 

His enemies could not have chosen a subtler revenge, ft did not immedi¬ 
ately disgrace him; all Fails, including the clergy, syinpathizcd with him; 
his ^dene (locked to comfort him. Fulbert shrank into hiding and oblivion, 
and the bishop confiscated his property. But Abelard realized that he was 
ruined, and that “the tale of tilts amazing outrage w'ould spread to the verj' 
ends of die canh.” He could no longer think of ecclesiastical prcfenncnc. 
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1!« felt that his fair fame had been “utterly blotted out," and that he \vouId 
be a butt of jokes for g^cnerations to come. Me felt a certain unpoctic justice 
in bis fallt be bad been maimed in the Hesh that had sinned, and bad been 
iKtrayed by the man whom he had betrayed, I Ic bade Heloise take the veil, 
and he bimsclff at St. Denis, took the vovt s of a monk. 


ttt, THE RATlOXALtST 

A year later (1120), at the urging of his sttidents and his abbot, he re¬ 
sumed his lecturing, in a “ceil” of the Benedictine priory of .Maisoncelle. 
Presumably we have the substance of his lecture courses in his l>tM)k.s, These, 
however, were composed in hectic insTallments, and hardly allow dating; 
they were revised in his final years, when bis spirit was t^iiite broken, and 
there is no telling how much youthful fire was (pienched Ivy tfw flow of time. 
Four minor logical works circle about the problem of univcrsals; we need not 
disturb their rest. 1 he Dialectica^ however, is a j75-page treatise on logic in 
the Aristotelian sense: a rational analysis of the parts of speech, the categories 
of thought (substance, quantity, place, position, time, relation, quality, ps- 
se^ion, action, “passion”), rhe forms of propositions, and the rules of reason¬ 
ing; the renascent mindof Western Europe had toclarify these basic ideas for 
itself like a child learning to raid. Dialectic was the major interest of philoso¬ 
phy in Ahclard s time, partly because the new philosophy stemmed from 
Aristotle through Boethius and Porphyry, and only tire logical treatises of 
Aristotle (and not all of these) were known to this "first generation of Scho¬ 
lastic philosophy. So the Diaketica is not a fascinating book; yet even m its 
formid pages we hear a shot or uvo in the first skirmishes of a Two Hundred 
^ ears War between faith and reason. How can we, in an age already doubt¬ 
ful of the intellect, recapture the glow of a time that \v3s just discovering 
“this great mystery^ of knowledge"? Truth cannot be contrary to truth' 
Abelard pleads; the truths of Scripture must agree with the findings of rea¬ 
son, else the Ciod who gave us both would be deluding us with one or the 

Perhaps in his early priod^before Im tragcdv-hc wrote bus Dialogue 
Betu'een a Vhihsopber, a fese, and a ChristiaR. “In a vision of the nisht,” he 
tluee men came to him as a famous teacher, and asked his judgment on 
their dispute. All three believe in one Godj two accept the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures; the philosopher rejects these, and proposes to base life and moraUre on 
reason and natural law. How absurd, argues the philosopher, to cling to the 
beliefs of our childhood, to share the superstitions of the crowd, and to con¬ 
demn to hell those who do not accept these puerilities! He ends unphilo- 
sophicaliy by calling Jews fools, and Christians lunatics. The Jew replies that 
men could not live svithout laws; that God, like a good king, gave man a 
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code of conduct', and that the precepts of the Pentateuch sustained the cour* 
age and morality of the Jews through centuries of dispersion and tragedy. 
I'hc philosopher asks. How. then, did your parriarchs \ive so nobly, long be¬ 
fore Moses and liis laws?—and hosv can you believe in a revelation that 
promised you earthly prosperity, and yet has allouTd )’t>u to suffer such 
poverty and desolation? The Christian accepts much that the philosopher 
and the Jew have said, but he argues that Christianity developed and per¬ 
fected the natural la«’ of the one and the Mosaic law of the other; Christi¬ 
anity raised higher than e\'er before the moral ideals of mankind. Neither 
philosophy nor scriptur.il Judaism offered man eternal happiness; Christi¬ 
anity gives harassed man such a hope, and is therefore infinitely precious* 
This unfinished dialogue is an amajting product for a cathedral canon in the 
Paris of 11 ;o. 

A like freedom of discussion found another medium in Abdiard s most 
famous work. Sic et iioJi-Vt's md No (11 lO?) * The earliest known mention 
of it L> in a letter from W illiam of St. Thierry’ to Sr. Bernard (114*^) * describ¬ 
ing it as 3 suspicious book secretly circulating among the pupils and partisans 
of"Abelard*-® Thereafter it disappeared from history’ until 1S56, when the 
nianuscript was discovered by Victor Cousin in a library at Avranchw. Ik 
very- fonii must have made the mitered grieve. After a pious intniduction it 
divided into 157 questions, including the most basic dogmas of the faith; 
under each question two sets of quotations were ranged in opposite col¬ 
umns; one set supported the affirmative, the other the negative; and each set 
quoted from the Bible, the Fathers of the Church, the pagan classics, even 
from Ovid’s Art of Lavwg {Art at//jndi). TItc book may have been intended 
as an annory of references for scholastic disputation; bur the introduction, 
purposelv or not, impugned the authority’ of the Fathers by sHowjiig them in 
contradiction of one another, even tif themselves* *'Vbclard did not question 
the .mithority of the Bible; but he argued that its language was meant for 
unlettered people, and must be interpreted by’’ reason; that the siicrcd text had 
sometimes been corrupted by interpolation or careless copying; and that 
where scriptural tir patristic passages contradicted one another, rc;Kon must 
attempt their recojiciliation. Anticipating the “Girresian doubt by 400 
years, he uTote in the same prologue: “Tlie first key to wisdom is assiduous 
and frequent questioning,. *. For bv doubting we come ro inquiry, and by 
inquirv we arrive at tlie'truth.” He points our that Jesus Himself, facing 
the doctors in the Temple, plied them with questions. The first debate in the 
book is almost a declaration of independence for philosophy: * That faith 
sliould be founded in human rea*son, and the conmiry. 1 Ic quotes Ambrose, 
Aurnisriiie, and Gregory I as defending faith, and circs I lilary’, Jerome, and 
Aumistiiie to the effect that it is good to be able to prove one s faith by rea¬ 
son? W'hile repeatedly affirming his orthodoxy, ,-\.bclard opens up for debate 
such problems as Divine Providence vs. free will, the existence of sin and evil 
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in A world crc^iTcd by a good and omnipotent God, nnd the possibility that 
God is not omnipotent. His free reasoning about such qncsritins must have 
shaken the faith of youthful students enatnored of debate. Nevertheless tills 
method of education by the freest discussion became, probably through 
Abelard’s example,the regular procedure at French utitvcrsitics and in 
philosophical or theological writing;, we shall find Sl Thomas adopting it 
without fear and M'ithout reproach. In the very birth of ScboLasticisin ra¬ 
tional isni found a place. 

If the ct noji offended only a few because its circulation was limited, 
Abelard's attempt to apply reason to the mystery of the Trinity could not 
so narrowly confine its influence and alarm, for it was the subject of his lee- 
turcs in 11 lo, and of his book Ow the Divine Unity and Triwiry. He wrote 
this, he says, 

for my students, because they were alu'aj’S seeking for rational and 
philosophical cxplanaticin.'s asking rather for reasons thev could un¬ 
derstand than for mere words, saying thar it was futile to utter 
words svhich the intellcet could not possibly follow, that nothing 
could he hclicvcd unless it could first be understood, and that it was 
absurd for anyone to preach to others a thing which neither he him¬ 
self, nor those u^hom he sought rn teach, could comprehend.^ 

Thislmok, he tells us. "became exceedingly popular," and people marveled 
at his subtlety. He pointed out thar the unity of God was the one point 
agreed upon by the greatest religions and the greatest philosophers. In the 
one God we may view His pow'cr as the First Person, His wisdom as the 
Second, His grace, charity', and love as the Third; these are phases or modali¬ 
ties of the Divine Essence; but all the works of Cod suppose and unite at 
once His power. His wisdom, and His ]ove.“^ Many theologians felt that 
this «*as a permissible analogy-; the bishop of Paris rejected the appeal of the 
now aged and orthodox Roscelin to indict Abelard for heresy; and Bishop 
Gcoffroy of Chartres defended Abelard through all the fury that now fell 
upon the reckless philosopher. But in Reims two teachers^Alberic and Lo- 
tulphc—i^'ho had quarreled with Abelard at Laon in 1113, stirred up the 
archbishop ro summon him to come to Soissons with his hook on the Trinity, 
and defend himself against charges of heresy. When Abelard appeared at 
Soisions (1121) he found that the populace had been roused against him, and 
“came near to stoning me... in the belief that I had preached the existence 
of three gods." The Bishop of Chartres demanded that Abelard be heard 
by rite council in Ills own defense; Albcric and others objected, on the 
ground that Abelard was irresistible in persuasion and argument. The coun¬ 
cil condemned him unheard, compelled him to cast liis book into a fire, and 
bade the abbot [jf St. Medard to confine him in that monastery for a year. 
Bur shortly thereafter a papal legate freed him, and sent him back to St. 
Denis. 
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After s turbuleitr year wHth rlie unruly monks there, Abelard secured per¬ 
mission from the new abbot, the p-cat Su^er. to build himself a hermitage 
in a lonely spot halfway between Funtainehlcau and Troyes (11 ei). Tltcre, 
with a companion in minor orders, he raised with reeds and stalks a^litrle 
oratory or place of prayer, vt'hich lie called by the name of the Holy Trinity. 
UTien studcncs heard that he was free to teach again they came to him and 
niade themselves into an impromptu school; they built huts in the wilderness, 
slept on rushes and straw, and lived on “coarse breatl and the herbs of the 
field.'* =“ Here was a thirst for knowledge that would soon make and crowd 
universities; no\i‘, indeed, the Dark Ages were a nightmare almost forgotten. 
In return for his lectures the students tilled the field, raised buildings, and 
built him a new oraiojy' of timber and stone, wlilch he called the Paraclete, 
a.s if to say that the affection of his disciples bad come like a holy spmr into 
his life just when he had fled from human society to solitude and despair. 

The three years that he spent there were as happy as any that he could 
now know. Probably the lectures that he gave to those eager students are 
preserved and reshaped in two books, one called TheGhgia Christiana, the 
other simply Theoiogia, Their doctrine was orthodoN, but an age still a stran¬ 
ger CO mtHC of Greek philosophy was a bit shocked to find in them so many 
laudator)^ references to pagan thinkers, and a suggestion that Plato too had 
id w>mc degree enjoyed divine inspiration.®" He could not believe chat all 
these wonderful pre-Christian minds had missed salvation; God, he in¬ 
sisted. gives His love to all peoples, Jews and heathen included.^- Abelard 
impcnttently returned to the defense of reason in theology, and argued that 
lierecics should be restrained by richer than by forcc.“ T hose uho 

recommend faith without understanding are in many ea.ses seeking to cover 
up their inabilitv' to teach th? faith intelligibly: here was a barb that niusT: 
have pierced some skins! Tn attempting a rationale of airiscianitj' Abelard 
niight seem to hai'C dared no more than what Alexander of Hales, Albertus 
Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas would essay after him; but whereas even the 
brave Thomas would leave the Trinity, and the creation in tunc, to a faith 
beyond or above reason, Abelard sought to embrace the most mystic doc¬ 
trines of the Church within the grasp of reason. 

The audacity of the enterprise, and the sharpness of his reviving wi^ 
brought him new enemies. Probably referring to Bernard of Clairvaux, and 
Norbert, founder of the Prcnionstratcnsian Order, he \vntcs: 

Certain new apftdes in whom the world put great faith ran hither 
and von . . . sliamcltssly slandering me in every way they could, so 
that in time they succeeded in drawing down upon mV head die 
scorn of many having authority. . ■ ■ God is niy witness that when¬ 
soever I learned that a new assemblage of the clergy was convened, 

I believed that it as done for the express purpose of my condcnina- 

rioiJ.“ 
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Perhaps to silence such criticism he abandoned his teaching, and accepted an 
invitation to be the abbot of the ETionastcry of St, Gildas itilirittany (1125?); 
more likely the politic Suger had arranged the transfer in the hope of quiet¬ 
ing the storm. It was at once a promotion and an imprisonment. The phi¬ 
losopher found himself amid a “barbarous” ant! “unintelligible” population, 
among monks “vile and untamable,” who openly lived with concubines.** 
Resenting his reforms, the monks put poison in the chalice from which he 
drank at .Mass; this failing, they bribed hjs servant to poison his food; another 
monk ate the food and straightway fell dead*'; bur Abelard 15 our sole 
authority here. He fought this battle bravely enough, for, with some inter¬ 
ruptions. he remained in this lonely pf>st for elci'en years. 


IV. TlfF, FETTERS OF HELOlSK 


T ]e had an interlude of moderate happiness when Sut^r decided to use for 
other purposes than a nunncty the house at ArgentcuiL Since her separation 
from Abelard I Iclojse had so devoted herself there to her duties as a nun that 
she had been made prioress, and had won “such favor in the eyes of all... 
that the bishops loved her as a daughter, the abbiits as a sister, and the laity 
as a mother,” Learning that l leloisc and her nuns were looking for new 
quarters, Abelard offered them tiic oratory and buildings of “the Paraclete.” 
He went in person to help establish them there, and frequently visited tlicm 
to preach to them and the villagers who had settled near by! Gossip mur¬ 
mured “that I, who of old could scarcely endure to be parted from her whom 
I loved, was srill swayed by the delights of earthly lust." ** 

It was during his troubled abbacy at St. Giidas that he composed his auto- 
biography-Hwrorw cahmhattm nmnmi (n 3 j? ). We do not know its mo- 
eye; It assumed the guise of an essay in ci>nsolati(m offered to a plaintive 
fnend, “sti diat. in comparing your sorrows with mine, you mav discover 
that yours are in truth naught”; but apprcnrly it was intended fnr'the world, 
as both :i moral confession and a theological defense. An old but unverifiabic 

tradition says that a copy of it came to f lelolse, and that .she wrote this aston- 

liihmg reply; 


To her master, nay father, to her husband, nay brother: hiis hand¬ 
maid. nay daughter, his spouse, nay sister; to Ah^la^ck Hcloisc. Your 
letter written to a friend for bis comfort, beloved, was lately brouBlit 
to by chance,... MTiich things 1 deem that no one can read or hear 
with dtycyes, for they renewed in fuller measure mv griefs.... Tn His 
name MTio still protects thee ... in the name of ChrLst. as His hand- 
maids and ^me, we biseech thee to deign tn inform tis bv frequent 
letters of those shipwreeks in whieh thou still art tossed; that rhou 

niaj cst have us, at least, who alone have remained to thee as partners 
us thy grief or joy.... 
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Thou knowcsc* detest—all mert know—what! have Icwt in thee*.., 
Obeying chy command. I changed both my habit and my heart, that 
I might show thee to he the possessor of both my body and my mind. 

* , * Not for the pledge of matrimony, nor for any dowry, did I 
look. * - . And if the name of wife appears more sacred and valid, 
sweeter to me is ever the w^ord friend, or, if thoti he nor ashamed, con¬ 
cubine or whore. * *, I call God to witness, if Augrisms, ruling over 
the whole w orld, w'ere to deens me worthy of the honor of marriage, 
and to confirm the whole world to me, to be ruled by me forever, 
dearer to me and of greater djgnic)" woiiid it seem to be called thy 
strumpet than his empress* *, * 

For who among kings or philosophcis could equal thee in fame? 
What kingdom or city or village did not bum to see thee? Who, 1 ask, 
did not hasten to gaiee upon thee when thou appearedst in public? ... 
What wife, ^hat maiden did nor yearn for thee in thine absence, nor 
bum in thy presence? What queen or powerful lady did not envy nie 
my joys and my bed? .,. 

Tell me one thing only if thou canst: why, after our conversion [to 
the religious life], which thou alone didst decree. 1 am fallen into such 
neglect and oblidon with thee diat I am neither refreshed by thy 
speech and presence, nor coniforred by a letter in thine absence* Tell 
me one thing only, if ihou canst, or let me tell thec w hat 1 fee!, nay, 
what all suspect: concuptsconce joined thee to me rather than affec¬ 
tion. * *. When, therefore^ what thou hadst desired ceased, ail that thou 
hadst exhibited at the same time failed. This, most beloved, is not mine 
only bur the conjecture of all. * *. Would that it seemed thus to me 
only, and diy love found others to excu.se it, by whom my grief might 
be a litde quieted* 

Attend, 1 beseech thee, to what I ask.,.. WhUe I am cheated of thy 
presence, at least by tvritten words—whereof thou hast abundance- 
present the sweetness of thine image. *,. 1 deserved more from thcti 
having done all things fur thee ... I, who as a girl w^as allured to the 
asperit}" of monastic conversion ... not by religious devotiont but by 
thy command alone* * *, No resvard for this may I expect from Goi 
for the love of AVliom it is w^ll knowm that 1 did nor anything. . .. 

And 50 in His name to WTiom thou hasT offered thyself, before 
God 1 beseech thee that in ’ivhatsoever w^ay rhou canst thou restore 
to me thy presence by writing to me some word of comfort_Fare¬ 

well, my sdl*®^ 

Abelard was physiologically incapacitated front responding to such pas¬ 
sion in kind. The reply that tradition assigns to him is a reminder of religious 
vowst “To Heloise his dearly beloved sister in Christ, *AbeIard her brother 
in the same/^ He counsels her to accept their misf ortunes humbly^ as a cleans¬ 
ing and saving punishn^enr from God* He asks for her prayers^ bids her as¬ 
suage her grief widi the hope of their reunion in heavcn> and begs her to bury 
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him, when he is dead, in the grounds of the Karacicte. Her second letter 
repeats her fond impieties: “1 have ever feared to offend thee rather than 

God, I seek to please thee more than Him_See how unhappy a life I must 

lead, if I endure all these things in vain, having no hope of revirard in the 
future. For a long time thou, like many others, bast been deceived by my 
simulation, so as to mistake hypocrisy for religion.**^® He answers that 
Christ, not he, truly loved her; “My love was concupiscence, not love- I 

satisfied my wretched desires in thee, and this was all that 1 loved_Weep 

for thy Saviour, not for thy seducer; for thy Redeemer, not for thy dc- 
filer/’ And he composes a touching prayer which he asks her to recite for 
hint. Her third letter shows her resigned to the earthly death of his love; she 
asked him now only for a new rule by which she and her nuns might live 
properly the religious life. He complied, and drew up for them a kindly mod¬ 
erate code. He wrote sermons for their edification, and sent these composi¬ 
tions to H 41 oIsc over a tender signature: “Farewell in the Lord to His serv¬ 
ant, once dear to me in the world, now most dear in Christ.” In his own 
broken heart he still loved her. 


Are these famous letters genuine? The difficulties leap to the eye. The first 
letter of Hcloisc purports to follow upon his Histcria calmritatitm, which 
records several visits of Abelard to Heloise at the Paraclete* yet she com¬ 
plains that he has ignored her. Possibly the Hhtoria \v^ issued in install¬ 
ments, and only the earlier parts preceded the letter. The bold carnality of 
certain passages seems incredible in a woman whose religious devotion 
through fourteen years had already earned her the high and general regard 
which we find attested by Peter the Venerable as well as by Abelard. There 
arc artifices of rhetoric in these letters, and pedantic quotations from the 
classics and the Fathers, which would hardly occur to a mind sincerely feel¬ 
ing love or piety or remorse. The oldest manuscripts of the letters date from 
the ihirtecnch centurj'. Jean dc Meung appears to have tninslarcd them from 
Latin into French In 1285.^* We may pro^-isionally conclude that they arc 
among the most brilliant forgeries in history, unreliable in fact, but an im¬ 
perishable part of the romantic literature of France,** 


V. THE OON'DEMXED 

We do not know when or how Abelard escaped from the dignities and 
trials of his abbacy. We find John of Salisburj' reporting that in 11 jd he had 
attended Abelard s lectures on Mont Ste.-Gcncvi&vc. Nor do we know by 
whar license he had resumed !>is teaching; perhaps he had asked none. Ir may 
be that some flouring of Church discipline set ecclesiastics against him, and 
by a devious route led to his final fall. 
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If eniAscuhrion had unmanned him there is no sign of it in the works that 
have transmitted to iis the substance of his teaching. It is difficult to find ex- 
pticir heresy in them, but easy to discover passages that must have made 
churchmen fret. In a book of moral philosophy entitled 5 cJfo fe iputt/i 
(Kn&wThytelf) he argued that sin lies not in the act but in the intention; no 
acr~not even killing—is sinful In itself. So a mother^ having too little clothing 
to warm her babe, pressed it against her bosom and unwittingly suffocated 
it; she killed the thrng she loved, and t^^s properly punished by the law to 
make other women more careful; but in the eyes of God she was sinless. 
Furthermore, that there should be sin, the agent must violate his own moral 
conscience, not merely char of others. Hence the killing of Christian mar¬ 
tyrs was not a sin in Romans who felt such persecution necessary' to tlie 
presen'arion of their stare or of a religion which seemed to them true. Nay, 
“those even who persecuted Christ or His followers, whom they considered 
it their duty to persecute, are said to have sinned in action; but they would 
have committed a graver fault if, contrary to their conscience, they had 
spared them."'*'* .^11 this might be logical as well as irritating; but on such 
a theory' the whole doctrine of sin as a violation of Cod’s law threatened to 
go up in a haxe of casuistry about intentions; who but a few Pauls would 
admit that he had acted against his own conscience? Of the sixteen excerpts 
for which Abelard was condemned in 1141, six were taken from this book. 

VMiat disturbed the Church more than any specific heresy' in Abdiard was 
his assumption that there were no mysteries in the faith, that all dogmas 
should be capable of rational explanation. Was he not so drunk with the lees 
of logic chat he had dared to connect it with the Logos, the Word of God, 
as a science almost divine? Granted that this seductive teacher arrived by 
unorthodox methods at orthodox conclusions; how many immature minds, 
infected by him with the logic-chopping germ, must have been, by his spe¬ 
cious pros and cons, unsettled on the way! If he had been the only one of 
his kind he might have been left untouched, in the hope that he would not 
cake coo long to die. But he had hundreds of eager followers; and there were 
ocher teachers—William of Conches, Gilbert de la Porree, Bercnger of Tours 
—w!ro were also summoning the faith to trial by reason. How long, on, this 
procedure, could the Church niaintain that unity and fervor of religious 
belief on xvhich the moral and social order of Europe seemed to rest? Al¬ 
ready one of Abelard’s pupils, Arnold of Brescia, was fomenting revolution 
in Italy. 

Probably it was considerations like these that finally brought St. Bernard 
into open war with Abelard. The eager watchdog of the faith scented the 
wolf at the flock, and led the pack to the hunt. He had long looked W'ith 
distrust upon the prowling. Invading, audacious intellect; to seek knowledge 
except as ministering to sanctity' seemed to him plain paganism; to attempt 
to explain the sacred mysteries by reason was impiety and folly; and the 
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same rationalism that began by e?cplaining those mysteries would end by 
desecrating them. The saint was not truculent; when (1139) William of St. 
Thierry, a monk of Reims, called his attention to the dangers in Abelard’s 
t«iching, and begged him to denounce the philosopher, he put the monk off 
and did nothing. Abelard himself precipitated matters by writing to the 
archbishop of Sens, asking that at the coming church council there he should 
be given an opportunit)'^ to defend himself against the charges of heresy that 
w'ere being circulated about him. The archbishop agreed, not unwilling to 
have his see become the cynosure of the Christian world; and to ensure a 
good fight he invited Bernard to attend. Bernard refused, sa\ 4 ng that in the 
dialectical game he would be “a mere child” against an Abelard trained in 
logic through forty years. But he wrote to several bishops, urging them to 
attend and defend the faith: 


Peter Abelard Is trying to make void the merit of Chrisrian faith 
when he deems himself able by human reason to comprehend God 
altogether. He ascends to the heavens and descends even to the abyss; 
nothing may hide from him! ... Not content to see things through a 
glass darkly, he must behold all things face to face, ... He savors of 
Arius when he speaks of the Trinity', of Pelagius when he speaks of 
grace, of Nestcuius w'hen he speaks of the person of Christ.,,, The 
faith of the righteous believes, it does not dispute. But this man has no 
mind to believe what his reason has not previously argued.** 

Bernard's allies, pleading their own weakness, prevailed upon him to at¬ 
tend, When Abelard arrived at Sens (June, 1140) he found the public mood, 
as at Soissons nineteen years before, so set against him by the mere presence 
and hostility of Bernard that he hardly dared appear in the streets. The arch¬ 
bishop realized his dream; for a week Sens seemed the center of the world; 
the king of France was present with his ceremonious court; scores of church 
di^itaries w'ere on hand; and Bernard, crippled with rheumatisin and stem 
with sanctity, overawed all Some of these prelates had felt the sting, in 
person or collectively, of Abelard’s attacks upon the shortcomings of the 
clergy, the immoralin' of priests and monks, the sale of indulgences, the 
invention of bogus miracles. Convinced that the judgment of the council 
W'ould condemn him, Abelard appeared at its first session, announced that 
he w'ould accept none but the Pope as his judge, and left the a.ssembly and 
the town. The council wa.s not sure, after this appeal from it, that it could 
legally try Abekrd; Bernard reassured it; and it proceeded to condemn six¬ 
teen propositions from Abelard’s books, including his definition of sin, and 
hU theor)^ of the TriiAicy as the power, wisdom, and love of the one God. 

Almost penniless, Abelard set out for Rome to lay his case before the 
Pope. .Age and infimuty retarded him. Reaching the monastery of Clunv 
in Burgundy, he was received vrith compassion ^nd solicitude by Peter the 
Venerable, and rested there a few days. Meanwhile Innocent 11 issued a dc- 
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crec confirming the sentence of the council, imposing perpetual silence upon 
Abelard, and ordering his confinement in a monaster)'. Abelard wished 
nevertheless to continue his pilgrimage; Peter dissuaded him, saving that the 
Pope would never decide against Bernard. "Weary to physical and sfiiritual 
exhaustion, .Abelard yielded. He became a monk at Cluny, and hid himself 
in the obscurit)* of its walk and its ritual. He edified his fellow monks by 
his piety, his silence, and his prayers. He wTote to Heloise—whom he never 
Saw again—a touching profession of faith in the teachings of the Church. 
He composed, probably for her, some of the most beautiful hymns in me¬ 
dieval literature. One "Plaint” ascribed to him is formally a Lament of David 
for Jonathan, but any reader will catch render overtones in it: 


\’'el confossus pari ter 
morerer feliciter 
cum, quid amor facial, 
niaius hoc non habcat, 
et me post tc vivere 
mori sic assiduc; 
nee ad vitam anima 
satis sir dimidia.... 


If I might lie in one same grave widi thee. 
Happily v'ould I die. 

Since of all gifts that earthly love can give 
No greater boon know I. 

That [ should Jive when thou art cold and dead 
Would be unceasing death; 

Nor in my wraith would half a soul suffice 
To life, or half a breath. 


Do quietem fidibus; 
vellem ur et planctibiis 
sic possum et fietibus 
Lacsis pulsu monibus, 
raucis planctu vocibus, 
deficit er spiritus."*^ 


1 let the harp lie still, 

"W^ould rhar I might 
So still mv tears and plaints! 

iMy liands are sore with striking, 
Sore mv throat 
With grief. Aly spirit faints. 


Soon thereafter he fell ill, and his kindly Abbot sent him to tbe priory of 
St. jVlarcel near Chalons for a change of air, There, on April 21, 1142, he 
died, aged si,\ry-three. He was buried in the priory' chapel; but Heloise 
reminded Peter the Venerable that Abelard had asked to be interred at the 
Paraclete. The good .Abhor brought the body to her himself, tried to com¬ 
fort her by spwaking of her dead lover as the Socrates, Plato, and .Aristotle 
of his time, and left with her a letter rich in Christian tenderness: 


Thus, dear and venerable sister in God, him to whom you were 
united, after your tie in the flesh, by the bener and stronger bond of 
divine love, and with whom . .. you have served the Lord, him the 
Lord now takes in your stead, or as another you, and v^amis in His 
bosom; and for the day of His coming, u'hen shall sound the voice of 
the archangel and the trumpet descending from heaven. He keeps him 
to restore him to you by Hisgraee.^* 


She joined her dead lover in 1164, having lived to equal his age, and almost 
his fame. She was buried beside him in the gardens of the Paraclete. That 
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oratory was destroyed in the Revolution, and tlw graves were disturbed and 
perhaps confused. What were reasonably believed to be the remains of 
Abclid and Hcloiw were transferred to Pere Lachaise Cemetery in Paris 
in 1817. There, even till our time, men and women might be seen, on a 
summer Sunday, bringing flowers to adorn the tomb. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


The Adventure of Reason 

1120-1308 


L THE SCHOOL OF CHARTRES 

H OW sh^IJ we explain tKc remarkable outburst of phiJosophy that hegao 
with Anselm, Roscelin, and x^belard, and culminated in Alberrus Mag¬ 
nus and St. Thomas Aquinas? As usual, many causes conspired. The Greek 
East had never surrendered its classical heritage; the ancient philosophers 
were studied in every century in Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria; 
men like Michael Psellus, Nicephorus Blemyd^ (1197?-1172), George 
Pachymeres (1:42?—1310), and the Syrian I 3 ar-Hcbraeus (tisdr-Si) knew 
the works of Plato and Aristotle at first hand; and Greek teachers and manu¬ 
scripts gradually entered the West, Even there some fragments of the Hel¬ 
lenic legacy had survived the barbarian storm; most of Ari.stode’s Orgirnon 
of logic remained; and of Plato the Mejio and the TrtOTewr, whose vision of 
Er had colored Christian imaginations of helLTlie successive waves of trans¬ 
lations from the Arabic and the Greek in the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies brought to the W'est the revelation and challenge of Greek and Moslem 
philosophies so different from the Christian that they threatened to sweep 
away the whole theology of Christendom unless Christianity could construct 
a counterphilosophy. But these influences would hardly have produced a 
Christian philosophy if the West had continued poor, W'har brought these 
factors to effect was the growth of wealth through rlie agricultural conquest 
of the Continent, the expansion of commerce and industry, the services and 
accumulations of finance. This economic re%'i\'al collaborated with the 
liberation of the communes, the rise of the universities, the rebirth of Latin 
literature and Roman law, the codification of canon law, the glorj' of Gothic, 
the flowering of romance, the “gay science” of the troubadours, the awaken¬ 
ing of science, and the resurrection of philosophy, to constitute the “Renais¬ 
sance of the twelfth century." 

From w-ealrh came leisure, study, schools; schol^ at first meant leisure. A 
scboisxticas "was a director or professor of a school; the “Scholastic philoso¬ 
phy” was the philosophy taught in the medieval sccofidar)' schools or in the 
universities that for the most part grew our of them. The “Scholastic 
method” was the form of philosophical argument and exposition used in 
such schools. In the tsvelfth century, barring Abelard's classes in or near 
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Paris, Chartres was the most active and famous of these schools, ‘nicrc phi¬ 
losophy was combined with literature, and the graduates managed to write 
of abstruse problems w-ith the clarity and grace that became an honorable 
tradition in France. Plato, who also had made philosophy intelligible, was a 
favorite there, and the quarrel between realists and nominalists Avas mediated 
by identifying the “real" universals with the Platonic Ideas, or creative 
archctj'pes, in the mind of God, Under Bernard of Chartres (<;, u 17) and 
his brother Theodoric (c. 1140) the school of Chartres reached the height 
of its influence. Three of its graduates dominated the philosophical scene in 
Western Europe in the half centurv after Abelard: William of Conches, 
Gilbert dc la Porree, and John of Salisbur)'. 

The widening of the Scholastic ken is startlingly revealed in Williani of 
Conches ( io8o?-ii54). Here was a man who knew the works of Hippoc¬ 
rates, Lucretius, Hunain ibn Ishaq, Constantine the .African, even Dcmoc- 
ritus,^ He was fasdnated hy the atomic theory; all tha works of nature, he 
concluded, originate in combinations of atoms; and this is true even of the 
highest vital processes of the human body.- The soul is a union of the vital 
principle of the individual with the cosmic soul or viral principle of the 
world.’ Following .-Abelard into a dangerous mystery, William Avrites: 
“There is in the Godhead power, wisdom, and \nll, which the saints call 
three persons."^ He takes with a large grain of allegory the story that Eve 
was created from Adam's rib. He answers vigorously a certain Cornificius 
and other “Comificians" who condemned science and philosophy on the 
ground that simple fai th sufficed. 

Because they know not the forces of nature, and in order that they 
may have comrades in their ignorance, they suffer not that others 
should search out anything, and would have us believe like rustics and 
ask no rcasnn,,, ♦ But we say that in nil things a reason must be sought; 
if reason fails, we must confide the matter ... to the Holy Ghost and 
faith... .* [They say) “We do rajt know how this is, but we know that 
God can do it.” You poor fools! God can make a cow out of a tree, hut 
has He es'cr done so? Therefore show some reason why a thing is so, or 
eca.se to hold that it is so, , . Rcjoiciti^ Jiot ijj fjjc tffixiiy htit in the 
probity of the few, u-e toU for tri/ih ttloneJ 

This was to<i strong for the stomach of William of St. Thicrr)- the zealous 
monk w ho had set St. Bernard to hound Ahelard Hastened to denounce this 
new rationalist to the watchful abbot of Clairvaux. William of Conches re¬ 
tracted his heresies, agreed that Eve had been made from Adam’s rib," aban¬ 
doned philosophy as an enterprise in hich the profit was not commensurate 
Avith the risk, became tutor to Henry Plamagenct of England, and retired 
froni history. 

Gilbert dc la Porree (1070—1154) managed the dangerous business more 
successfully. He studied and taught at Chartres and Paris, became Bishop of 
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Poitiers, and wrote a Liber sex priitciphtitm, or Book of Six Friitciples, 
Tivhlch remained for many centuries a standard text in logic. Bur his Cottt- 
mentisry on Boethhis suggested that the nature of God was so far beyond 
human understanding that all statements about it must be taken as mere 
analogies, and so stressed the uiut\’ of God as to make the Trinity seem but 
a figure of speech,* In 1148, thougl: he u as now seventy-two. he was charged 
with heresy by St. Bernard; he stood trial at Au.xe[Te. baffled his opponents 
with subtle distinctions, and went home uncondemoed. A year later he was 
tried again, consented to burn certain passages tom from his books, but again 
returned a free man to his diocese. Wheti it was suggested that he shoidd 
discass his views with Bernard he refused, saying that the saint was too in¬ 
expert a theologian to understand him.** Gilbert, said John of Salisbury, was 
so ripe in liberal culture as to be surpassed by no one.” *’ 

John might have spoken so for himself, since of all the Scholastic philos¬ 
ophers he possessed the widest culture, the most urbane spirit, the most ele¬ 
gant pen. Bom at Salisbury about 1117' studied under Abelard at Alont 
Stc.-Genevieve, under ^Vi'Uiain of Conches at Chartres, under Gilbert dc la 
Porrec at Paris. In U49 he returned to England, and served as secretary to 
nvo archbishops of Canterbur>% Theobald and Thomas a Becket. He under¬ 
took for them various diplomatic missions, visited Italy six times, and stayed 
at the papal court eight years. He shared Bcckct's exile in France, and saw 
him killed in his carhcdral. He became bishop of Chartres in 1176, and died 
in 1 f 80. it was a full and varied career, in which John learned to check logic 
with life, and to take metaphysics with the modesty of an atom judging the 
cosmos. Revisiting the schoofs in his later years, he was,amused to find them 
grill debating nominalism vs. realism. 

One never gets away from this tjucstion. The world has grown old 
discussing it, and it has uiketi more time than the Caesars consumed in 
conquering and governing the world.... From whatever point a dis¬ 
cussion starts, it is always led back and attached to that. It Is the mad¬ 
ness of Rufus about Na'evia: “He thinks of nothing else, talks of noth¬ 
ing else; and if Naevia did not exist, Rufus would be dumb.” 

John himself settled the qu^rion simply: the universal is a mental concept 
conveniently uniting the common qualities of individual beings; John, rather 
than Abelard, proposed “conceptualism.” 

In the best Larin since Alcutn’s letters, he composed a history of Greek 
and Roman philosophy-an astonishing evidence of the widening medieval 
horiF.on; a Aietafogic&rt which lightened logic with autobiography; and a 
Polycraticus <1159) whimsically subtitled De migir amaliimi et vestipis 
philosophorimi-"On the Follies of Courtiers and the Vestiges of Philos¬ 
ophers.” This is the first important essay in political philosophy in the lic- 
crature of Christendom. It exposes the errors and vices of contemporary 
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governments, delineates an ideal state, and describes the ideal man. "Today,” 
he consoles us, “everything is bought openly, unless this is prevented by the 
modesrv’ of the seller. The unclean fire of avarice threatens even the sacred 
altars. .,. Not even the legates of the Apostolic See keep their hands pure 
from gifts, but at times rage through the provinces in bacchanalian frenzy 
If wc may believe his account (already quoted), he cold Pope Hadrian IV 
that the Church shared bberally in the corruption of the timeS} to which 
the Pope in effect replied that men will be men however gowmed. And John 
adds, wisely: “In every office of God's household [the Church], while some 
fall behind, others are added to do their work. Among deacons, archdeacons, 
bishops, and lepres 1 have seen some who labored with such earnestne^ in 
the harvest of the Lord that from the merits of their faith and virtue it could 
be seen that the vineyard of the Father had been riglitly placed under their 
carc,”“ Civil government, he thinks, is far more corrupt than the clcrgv'j 
and it is good that the Church, for dtc protection of the people, should ex¬ 
ercise a moral jurisdiction over all the kings and states of the earth.“ 

'Fhc most famous passages in the Folycmticus concern c)‘iannicide: 


If princes have departed Uttlc h_v little from the true wav, even so it 
is not v'ell to overthrow them utterly at once, but rather to rebuke in¬ 
justice with patient reproof until finally it becomes obvious tliat they 
are obsdnatc in their evil-doing,... But if the power of the ruler op¬ 
poses the divine comtrmndmcnts, and wishes to make me share in its 
war against God, then with unrestrained voice 1 answer that God must 
be preferred before any man on earth. ... To kill a tyrant is not 
merely lawful, but right and just.’* 


This was an unusually excitable outburst for John, and in a later passage of 
the same volume he added, “provided chat the slayer is not bound by fealty 
to the tyrant.” It wa.s a saving clause, for every ruler exacted an oath of 
fealty from his subjects. In the fifteenth century Jean Petit defended the 
assa^ination of Louis of Orleans by quoting the FolytraticvS', but the Coun¬ 
cil of Constance condemned Petit on the ground tlvat even the king may 
not condemn an accused person without summons and trial. 

Wc "modems” cannot always agree with the n/oderni to whom John be¬ 
longed in the twelfth century; he talks now and then what seems to us to 
be nonsense^ but even his nonsense is couched in a style of such tolerance 
and grace as wc shall hardly find again before Erasmus. John too was a hu¬ 
manist, loving life more than eternity, loving beauty and kindness more than 
the dogmas of any faith, and quoting the ancient'classics with more relish 
than the sacred page. He made a long list of tilings about which 

a wise man may' doubr”—and included the nature and origin of the soul, the 
creation of the world, the relation of God’s foresight to man’s free will. 
But he was too dcvcr to commit liimself to heresy. He moved among the 
ewitroveraes of his time with diplomatic immunity and charm. He thought 
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of philosophy not as a forrn of war but as a balm of peace: pbilosopbia 
maderatrix onfAiium—philosophy was to be a moderating infitience in all 
things; and '‘he w-ho has by philosophy reached caiitoi, a charitable kindli¬ 
ness, has attained to philosophy’s true end.*’’'* 


n. ARISTOTLE IN PARIS 

Tow'ard iijo one of Abelard’s pupils, Peter Lombard, published a book 
w'hich was at once a compilation of Abelard’s thought purified of heresy, 
and a beginning of the formal Scholastic philosophy. Peter, like Anselm, 
Arnold of Brescia, Bonav'ennira. and rhoinas .\qumas, was an Italian who 
came to France for advanced work in theology and philosophy. He liked 
Abelard, and called the Sic et non his breviar)''; but also he wanted to be a 
bishop. His Sententiamm Ubri IV, or Four Books of Opinions, applied and 
chastened the method of the Sic et non: he drew up under each quesdoti 
of rheology an array of Biblical and Patristic quotations for and against; but 
this Peter labored conscieniioiisly to resolve all contradictions into ortho¬ 
dox conclusions. He was made bishop of Paris, and his book became for four 
centuries so favorite a text in theological courses that Roger Bacon reproved 
it for having displaced the Bible itself. More than 4000 theolt^ans, in¬ 
cluding Albert and Thomas, arc said to have W'rirten commentaries on the 
Sentences, 

As the Lombard’s book upheld the authority of the Scriptures and the 
Church against the claims of the individual reason, it stayed for half a cen¬ 
tury the advance of rationallsni. But in that half century a strange event 
transformed theologj'. As the translation of Aristotle’s scientific and meta¬ 
physical works into Arabic had in the ninth century compelled Moslem 
thinkers to seek a rccoociliadon l«tween Islamic doctrine and Greek philos¬ 
ophy; and as the impingement of Aristotle upon the Hebrew mind in Spain 
was in this tw'clfth century driving Ibn Daud and Maimonides to seek a har¬ 
mony between Judaism and Hellenic thought; so the arrival of Aristotle's 
wor^ in Latin dress in the Europe of 11 jo-t: jo impelled Catholic theolo¬ 
gians to attempt a synthesis of Greek metaphysics and Christian thcok^y. 
And as Aristotle seemed immune to scriptural authority, the theologians 
were forced to use the language and weapons of reason. How the Greek 
philosopher would have smiled to see so many world-shaking faiths pay 
homage to his thought! 

But w'e must not exaggerate the influence of Greek thinkers in stimulat¬ 
ing the efflorescence of philosophy in this period. The spread of education, 
the vitality of discusion and intellectual life in the schools and univerrities 
of the twelfth century, the stimulus of such men as Roscelin, William of 
Champeau.’s, Abelard, William of Conches, and John of Salisbury, the en- 
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brgement of horizons by the Crusades, the increasing acquaintance with 
Islamic life and thought in East and A\'cst—all these could ha%'c produced 
an Aquinas even if Aristotle had remained unknown; indeed the industry 
of Aquinas was due not to love of Anstotle bur to fear of Avcrrocs. Already 
in the twelfth century the Arabic and Jewish philosophers were influencing 
Christian thought in Spain, Al-Kindi, ah Farabi, al-Ghazalt, Avicenna, I bn 
Gabirol, Averroes, and jMaimonidcs entered Latin Europe by the same 
doors that admitted Plato and ArLstotlc, Hippocrates and Galen, Euclid and 
Ptolemy. 

Such an invasion by alien thought was a mental shock of the first order 
to the immanire West, \^"e need not w'Onder that it was met at first with 
an attempt at repression or delay; w e must marvel rather at the astonishing 
feat of adaptation by which the old*new' knowledge was absorbed into the 
new^ faith. The initial impact of .Aristotle’s Physicy and Metapbyncs, and 
of Averrora’ commentaries, which reached Paris in the first decade of the 
thirteenth century', shook the orthodoxy of many srudenrs; and some schol¬ 
ars, like Amalric of Bene and David of Dinant, were moved to attack such 
basic doctrines of Christianity' as creation, miracles, and |icrsona] immortal¬ 
ity. The Church suspected that the seeping of Arabic-Greek thought into 
south France had loosened orthodoxy among the educated classes, and had 
weakened their wrill to control the Albigensian hc^csy^ In i^io 3 Church 
council at Paris condemned Amalric and David, and forbade the reading 
of Aristotle’s “metaphysics and natural philosophy,” or of “comments”— 
commentaries—thereon, As the prohibition was repeated by a papal legate 
in 1 2 15 we may assume chat the decree of 11 jo had stimulated the reading 
of these otherwise forbidding works. The Fourth Council of the Lateran 
allow'cd the teaching of Aristotle’s works on logic and ethics, but proscribed 
the rest. In 1231 Gregory IX gave absolution to masters and scholars who 
had disobeyed these edicts, but he renewed the edicts “provisionally, unril 
the books of the Philosopher had been examined and expurgated,” The three 
Parisian masters appointed to attend to this fumigation of .Aristotle scctn 
to have abandoned the task. T'he prohibitions were nor long enforced, for 
in 1255 the Pbyiies, Metaphysics, and ocher works of Aristotle were retjuired 
reading at the University' of Parls.^'^ In 126} Urban )V restored the prohi¬ 
bitions; but apparently Thomas Aquinas assured him that Aristotle could 
be sterilized, and Urban did not press bis vetoes. In 1366 the legates of Urban 
y at Paris required a thorough study of the works of Aristotle by all can¬ 
didates for the arts degree.^ 

The dilemma presented to Latin Christendom in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century constituted a major crisis in the history of the faith The 
rage for the new philosophy was an intellectual fever that could hardly be 
controlled. The Church abandoned the effon; Instead, she deployed her 
forces to surround and absorb the invaders. Her loyal monks studied this 
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amazing Greek who had upset three religions. The Franciscans, though they 
preferred Augustine to Aristotle, welcomed xAlcxandcr of Hales, who made 
the first attempt to harmonize “the Philosopher" with Christianity. The 
Dominicans gave every encouragement to Albertus Magnus and TTiomas 
Aquinas in the same enterprise; and when these three men had finished their 
svork it seemed that Aristotle had been made safe for Chrisdaniry. 


m. THE FREETHINKERS 

To understand Scholasticism as no vain accumulation of dull abstractions, 
we must see the thirteenth cenruty^ not as the unchallenged field of the great 
Scholastics, but as a battleground on which, for seventy years, skeptics, 
materialists, pantheists, and atheists contested with the theologians of the 
Church for possession of the European mind. 

We have noted the presence of unbelief in a small minority of the Euro¬ 
pean population. Contact with Islam through the Crusades and the transla¬ 
tions extended this minortrv in the thirteenth century* Tlie discovciy that 

■a"'. 

another great religion existed, and had produced fine men like Saladin and 
al-Kamil, philosophers like Avicenna and Averroes, was in itself a disturb¬ 
ing revelation; comparative religion does religion no good. Alfonso the Wise 
(1152-84) reported a common disbelief in immortality' among the Chris¬ 
tians of Spaln;*^ perhaps Averroism had trickled down to the people. In 
southern France there were in the thirteenth cenrury rationahsts w'ho ar¬ 
gued that God, after creating the world, had left its operation to natural 
law; miracles, they held, were impc«sible; no prayer could change the be¬ 
havior of the elements; and the origin of new species ivas due not to special 
creation but to natural development." ,At Paris some freethinkers—even 
some priests—dem'ed transubstantiation;®* and at Oxford a teacher com¬ 
plained that “there is no idolatr)' like that of the sacrament of the altar.”®* 
Alain of Lille (i 114-1103) remarks that “many false Christians of our time 
say there is no resurrection, since the soul perishes with the body”; they 
quoted F.picurus and Lucretius, adopted atomism, and concluded that the 
best thing to do is to enjoy life here on earth.*® 

The urban industrialism of Flanders seems to have promoted unbelief. At 
the beginning of the thirteenth century we find David of Din ant. and near 
its end Sigcr of Brabant, leading a strongly skeptical movcmenc. David {c. 
1200) taught philosophy at Paris, and entertained Innocent III with his 
.subtle disputations.®* He played mth a materialistic pantheism in which 
God, mind, and pure matter (maner before receiving form) all became one 
in a new trinity-** His book, QmtemuiU now lost, was condemned and 
burned by the Council of Paris in 1210. The same synod denounced the 
pantheism of another Parisian professor, Amalric of B^ne, who had argued 
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that God and the creation are one. Amalric n as compelled to retract, and 
died, we are told, of mortificarion (1107).^ The Council had his bones ex¬ 
humed, and burned them in a Paris square as a hint to his nvany followers. 
They persisted nevertheless, and enlarged his views to a denial of heaven 
and hell and the power of the sacranients. Ten of these Amalricians were 
burned at the stake (1 1 jo) P 

Free thought fiourished in the southern Italy of Frederick II, where St. 
Thomas grew up. Cardinal Ubaldini, friend of Frederick, openly professed 
materialism,®® In northern Italy the industrial workers, the business classes, 
the lawyers, and the professors indulged in a measure of skepticism. The 
Bolognese faculy was notoriously indifferent to religion; the medical schools 
there and elsewhere W'crc centers of doubt; and an adage arose that uin frer 
ntedicij duo "where there are tlirec physicians two of them are athe¬ 
ists.”” .About 1140 Averroism became almost a fashion among the educated 
bity of Italy.*' Thousands accepted the Averroisde doctrines chat natural 
law rules the world w-tthour any interference by God; that the world is co- 
eternal with God; that there is only one immortal soul, the "active intellect'’ 
of the cosmos, of which the individual soul is a transitory phase or form; 
and that heaven and hell are tales invented to coax or terrify the populace 
into decency *® To appease the Inquisition, some Averroists advanced the 
doctrine of twofold truth: a proposition, they ai^ed, might seem true in 
philosophy or according to natural reason, and yet be f^e according to 
Scripture and the Christian faith; they professed at the same time to believe 
according to faith what they doubted according to reason. Such 3 theory 
denied the basic assumption of Scholasticism—the possibility of reconciling 
reason and faith. 

Tow'ards the end of the thirteenth, and throughout the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries, the University of Padua w-as a turbulent center of Averro¬ 
ism. Peter of Abano (c. 1 150-1516), professor of medicine at Paris and then 
of philosophy at Padua, w'rote m 1305 a book. Conciliator controvenaarirnif 
designed to harmonise medical and philosophical theory. Fie earned a place 
in the history of science by teaching that the brain is the source of the 
nerves, and the heart of the vessels, and by measurintj the year with remark¬ 
able accuracy as 365 days, six hours, and four minutes.** Convinced of as¬ 
trology, he reduced almost all causation to the power and movement of the 
stars, and practically eliminated God from the government of the world.*® 
Inquisitors accused him of heresy, but Marquis Asuto dT.ste and Pope Ho- 
norlus n" were among his ptients, and pjxjrccted him. He was accused 
again in 1315, and this time escaped trial by dying a natural death. The in¬ 
quisitors condemned his corpse to be burned at the stake, but his friends so 
well concealed Ivis remains that the judgment had to be executed in efligy.” 

When Thomas Aquinas w'ent from Italy to Paris he discovered that Aver¬ 
roism had long since captured a pan of the faculty. In 1140 William of 
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Auvergne nored that “manv men" at the University “swallow these [Aver- 
roistiej conclusions without investigatioo”i and in 1251 Thomas found 
AvciToism flourishing among the University yourb.*^ Perhaps alarmed by 
Thomas’ reporr, Pope Alesandcr IV (1156) charged Albeirus Magnus to 
write a treatise On the Urfity of the Intellect Agahtst Averroct. WTien 
Thomas taught at Paris (125 i-d t, 5169-72) the Averroistic movement wras 
at its height; its leader in Fiance, Siger of Brabant, taught in the University 
from I z 66 to 1176. For a generation Averroism and Catholicism made Paris 
their battlefield. 

Siger (1255?-? 1281), a secular priest,*® was a man of learning: even the 
suiviving fragments of his works quote al-Kindi, al-Farabi, al~Gha:£ali, 
Avicenna. Avempace, Avicebron, Averrocs, and Mainionides. In a series of 
commentaries on Aristotle, and in a controversial tract Agamst Those Fa- 
7 mus . 4 few in Pkihsophyt Albert snd Tkotrm, Siger argued that Albert and 
Thomas falsely—Averrofe justly—interpreted the Philosopher.** He con¬ 
cluded with Averrocs that the world is eternal, that natural law is invari¬ 
able, and that only the soul of the species survives the individual’s death. 
God, said Siger, is the final, not the efficient, cause of things-He is the goal, 

not the cause, of creation. Led like Vico and Niccasche bv the fascination 

* 

of logic, Siger played wich the dimiai doctrine of eternal recurrence: since 
(he argued) all earthly events are uliimately deterniincd by stellar combi¬ 
ne rions> and the number of these possible combinations is finite, each com¬ 
bination must be exactly repeated agiun and again in an infinity" of rimCt and 
must bring in its train the same effects as before; "Vhe sante species” will 
return, “the same opinions, laws, religions/'Siger was careful to add: "We 
say this according to the opinion of the Philosopher, but without affirming 
that it is To all Iiis heresies he appended a similar caution. He did 

nor profess the doctrine of two truths^ he taught certain conclusions as, in 
his judgment, following from Aristotle and reason; when these conclusions 
contradicted the Christian creed he affirmed his belief in the dogmas of the 
Cfiurcb, and applied only to then;, not to phiiosophy, the label of truth/' 
Tliat Siger had a large following at the University is evident from his 
candidacy for the rectorship {i z7 r), though it failed. Nothing could better 
prove the strength of the Averroistic movement in Paris than its repeated 
denunciation by the Bishop of Paris, P.tienne Tenipier. In 1^69 he con¬ 
demned as heresies thirteen propositions taught by certain professors in the 
University: 

That there is only one intdlect in all men. . * That the world is 
eternal. .., That there never was a first man. _,. That the soul is cor¬ 
rupted ;;^ith the cnmiprion of the body. -.. That the will of man wills 
and chooses from necessity^ . - ^ That God does not know Individual 
events.,. * That human actions arc not ruled by Divine Providence.** 
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Apparently the Averroists condnued to teacK as before, for in 1177 the 
BLshop issued a list of 219 propositions which he oiHcklly condc[lined as 
heresies. These, accord ing to the Bishop, were doctrines taught by Siger, 
or Boethius of Dacia, or Roger Bacon, or other Parisian professors, includ¬ 
ing St. Thomas himself. The 219 included those condemned in 1269, and 
others of which the following are samples: 


That creation is impossible. , . . That a body once corrupted [in 
death] cannot rise again as die same bnd>'_That a future resurrec¬ 

tion should not be believed by a philosopher, since it cannot he investi¬ 
gated by reason, . ,. That the words of theologians are founded on 
fables..,, That nothing is added to our knowledge by theoiogv'.,. . 
That the Christian religion impedes learning.,., That happiness Is ob¬ 
tained in this life, not in another,,,, That the wise men of the earth ate 
philosophers alone.... That there is no more excellent condition than 
to have leisure for philosophy,^'* 


In October, 1177, Slger wa,s condemned by the Inquisition. He passed 
his last years in Italy as a prisoner of the Roman Curia, and was murdered 
at Orvieto by a ha if-mad assassin.''® 


IV. THE DFA'^LOFMF.NT OF SCHOLASTICISM 

To meet this frontal attack upon Christianity it was nor enough to con¬ 
demn the heretical propositions. Youth had tasted the strong wine of phi¬ 
losophy; could it be won back by reason? As the tmtakallhfiitn had defended 
Mohaniinedanism from the Mutarilites. so now Franciscan and Dominican 
theologians, and secular prelates like Wblliani of Auvergne and Henry of 
Ghent, came to the defense of Christianiry and the Church. 

The defense divided itself into rwo main camps: the mystic-Platonic, 
mostly Franciscans; and the intellectual-Aristotelian, mostly Dominicans. 
Benedictines like Hugh and Richard of Sr. Victor felt that the best defense 
of religion lay in man’s direct consciousness of a spiritual reality deeper than 
all intellectual fathoming. “Rigorists” like Peter of Blois and Stephen of 
Toumai argued that philosophy should nor discuss the problems of theol¬ 
ogy, or, if it did, it should speak and behave as a modest servant of theology 
-anciiln tbeologiae.** it should be noted that this view- was held by only a 
sector of the Scholasdc front.*^ 

A few Franciscans, like Alexander of Hales (1170?-! 245), adopted the 
intellectual approach, and sought to defend Cbristianity in philosophical 
and Aristotelian teniis. But most Franciscans distrusted philosophy; they 
feir chat the adventure of reason, w'hatcver strength and glory it might bring 
to the Qiurch for a time, might later elude control, and lead men so far 
from faith as to leave Christianity' weak and helpless in an unbelieving and 
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unmoral wotlJ. Th6\'' prcfctrc'd Plato to AristotlCp Bernard to Abelard, Au¬ 
gustine to Ai^ujnas. They defined the soul, with Plato, as an itidcpendent 
spirit inhabiting, and thwarted by, the body, and they were shocked to hear 
'Thomas accepting Aristoile^s definition of the soul as the * substantial form 
of the body. They found in Plato a theory of impersonal immortalin^ quite 
useless for checking the bestbl impulses of men. Following Augustine, they 
ranked will above intellect in both God and man, and aimed at the good 
rather than the true. In their hierarchy of values the mystic came closer than 
the philosopher to the secret essence and significance of life. 

This Platonic-Augustinian division of the Scholastic army dominated or¬ 
thodox theology in the first half of the thirteenth century. Its ablest e.xponent 
was the saintly Bonaventura—a gentle spirit who persecuted heresy, a mvstic 
writing pbilo^pHy, a scholar who deprecated learning, a lifelong friend and 
oppunent of Thomas Aquinas, a defender and exemplar of evangelical 
poverty under whose ministry the Franciscan Order made great gams in 
corporate w'ealrh. Bom in Tuscany in 1211, Giovaimi di Fidanza came for 
some unknown reason to be called Bonaventura—Good Luck, He nearly 
died of a childhood malady; his mother prayed to St. Francis for his recov- 
erv'; Giovanni thereafter felt that he owed his life to the saint. Entering 
the Order, he was sent to Paris to study under Alexander of Halis. In 1248 
he began to teach theology in the University; in 13 57, still a youth of thirty- 
six, he was chosen minister-general of the Franciscans, He did his best to 
reform the laxity of the Order, but was coo genial to succeed. He himself 
lived in ascetic simplicity. A^’hen messengers came to announce that he had 
been made a cardinal they found him washing dishes, A year later (1174) 
he died of oveni'ork. 

His books were well written, clear, and concise. He pretended to be a 
mere compiler, but he infused order, fervor, and a disarming modesty into 
every subject that he touched. His BTeviloquiittn was an admirable summary 
of Christian theology; his SolUoquiimt and Iiiaerariimi ?iienth tn Deum 
(Journey of the Mind to God) were jewels of mystic piety. True knowl- 
cdijc comes not through perception of the material world by the senses, but 
through in tuition of the spiritual world by the soul. bile loving St. Thomas, 
Bonaventura frowned upon the reading of philos<>phy, and freely criticized 
some of Aquinas’ conclusions. He reminded the Dominicans that Aristotle 
was a heathen, w’hose authority must not be ranked with that of the Fathers; 
and he asked could the philo^ph}' of Aristotle explain a moment’s move¬ 
ments of a star? ** God is not a philosophical conclusion but a living pres¬ 
ence; it Is better to fed Him than to define Him. The good is higher than 
the true, and simple virtue surpasses all the sciences. One day, xve are told. 
Brother Egidio, over^vhelmcd by Bonaventura’s learning, said to him: “Alas! 
what shall xve ignorant and simple ones do to merit the favor of God? My 
brother,” replied Bonaventura, “you know very well that it suffices to love 
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the Lord,” “Do you then believe,” asked Egidio, “that a simple woman 
might please him as well as a master in theology?” \Vheii the theologian 
answered in the afiirmarive, Egidio rushed into the street and cried out to 
a beggar woman: “Rejoice, for if you love God, you may have a higher 
place in the Kingdom of Heaven than Brother Bona^-entura!”*® 

Obviously it is a mistake to think of “the” Scholastic philosophy as a 
dreary unanimity of opinion and approach. There were a hundred Scholastic 
philosophies. The same unlvcrsiry faedt)’ might harbor a Thomas honor* 
ing reason, a Bonaventura deprecating it, a William of Auvergne (ti8o- 
1149) following Ibn Gabirol into voluntarism, a Siger teaching Averroism. 
The divergences and conflicts within orthodox)'' were almost as intense as 
between faith and unbelief, A Franciscan bishop, John Peckham, w'ould de¬ 
nounce Aquinas as sternly as Thomas denoimccd Siger and Averroesi and 
Albertus Magnus, in an unsaintly moment, wrote: “There are ignorant men 
who would fight by every means the employment of philosophy; and par¬ 
ticularly the Franciscans-brutish beasts who blaspheme that which thev do 
not know.” 


Albert loved knowledge, and admired Aristotle this side of hertsy. It was 
he who first among the Scholastics sun-eyed all the major U'orks of the Phi¬ 
losopher, and undcrt<ifjk to interpret them in ChriBcian terms. He was bom 
ar Lauingen, Swabia, about uoi. son of the rich count of Bollstadt. He 
studied at Padua, joined the Dominican Order, and taught in Dominican 
schools at Hildcsheim, Freiburg, Ratishon, Strasbourg, Cologne ((’28-45). 
and Paris {1245^). Despite his preference for the scholastic life he was 
made Provincial of his Order for Germany, and Bishop of Ratisbon (1260). 
Tradition claims that he walked barefoot on all his joamevs.®^ In 1161 he 
was allowed to retire to a cloister at Cologne, He left its peace when he was 
se\^nty-six (1177) to defend the doctrine and memory of his dead pupil 
Thomas Aquinas at Paris. He succeeded, returned to his monastery, and 
died at seventy-nine. His devoted life, unassuming character, and vast in¬ 
tellectual interests show medieval monasticlsm at its best. 

Only the quiet routine of his monasrie years, and the massive diligence 
of German scholarship, can explain how a man who spent so much of his 
time in teaching and administration could write essays on almost every phase 
of science, and substantial rrcatises on cverv' branch of philosophy and the¬ 
ology.* Few men in history have UTJtTcn so much, or borrowed so much 
or so frankly acknowledged their debt s. Albert bases his works almost title 
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for cjrlc orv Arisuoric^ he uses Averroes conuTMiiirflries to inrerpreT the Pbi- 
losopher; but he corrects both of them manfully when they differ from 
Christian theology. He draws on the Moslem thinkers to such an eiacnt that 
his works arc an important source for our knowledge of Arabic philosophy. 
He cites Avicenna on every other page, and occasionally Maimonides Guide 
to the Perplexed. He recognhtes Aristotle as the highest authority in science 
and philosophy, Augustine in theology, the Scriptures in evcn'ching. His 
immense niound of discourse is poorly organized, and ne^'Cr becomes a con¬ 
sistent system of thought; he defends a doctrine in one place, attacks it in 
another, sometimes in the same treatise; he had no rime to resolve his con¬ 
tradictions. He was too good a man, too pious a soul, to be an objective 
thinker; he was capable of following a commentary on Aristotle w ith a long 
treatise in twelve “books’^ lu Pririre of the Blessed Alary,, in winch 

he argued that Alary had a perfect knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, geometr)", music, and astronomy. 

W'hat, then, was his achievement? Above all, as we shall see, he contributed 
substantially to the scientific research and theory of his rime. In philosophy 
he “gave Aristotle to the Latins"-which was all that he aimed to do; he 
promoted the use of Aristotle in the teaching of philosophy; he accumu¬ 
lated the storehouse of pagan, Arabic, Jewish, and Christian thought and 
argument from which his famous pupil drew for a more lucid and orderly 
synthesis. Perhaps without Albert, Thomas would Itave been impo^iblc, 


V. THOMAS AQUINAS 

Like Albert. Thomas came of lordly stock, and gave up riches to win 
eremity. His father, Count Landulf of Aquino, belonged to the German 
nobility, was a nephew of Barbarossa, and was among the highest figures at 
the Apulian court of the impious Frederick II, His mother was descended 
from the Norman princes of Sicily. Though born in Italy, Thomas was on 
both aidc.s of nOrthem origin, essentially Teutonic; he had no Italian grace 
or deviltry in him, but grew to heavy German proportions, with large head, 
broad face, and blond hair, and a quiet content in intellectual industry. His 
fr lends callcdhim^chc great dumb ox of Sicily/' “ 

He was bom in 1115 in his father’s casck at Roccasecca, tltrec miles from 
Aquino, and halfway between Naples and Rome. The abbey of Monce_Ca;^ 
sino was near by, and there Thomas received bis early schooling. At four¬ 
teen he began five years of study at the University of Naples, jMichael Scot 
was there, translating Averrocs into Latin; Jacob Anatoli was there, trans¬ 
lating Averrocs into Hebrew; Peter of Ireland, one of Thomas’ teachers, was 
an enthusiastic .Aristotelian; the University was a horbed of Greek, Arabic, 
and Hebrew influences impinging upon Christian thought. Thomas broth- 
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crs took TO poetry; one. Rainaldo, became a page and falconer ar Frederick’s 
couiT, and begged Thomas to join him there. Piero delle Vigne and Fred¬ 
erick hiinself seconded the invitation. Instead of accepting, Thomas entered 
the Dominican Order (1144), Soon thereafter he was sent to Paris to study 
theolog)'; at the outset of his journey he w as kidnaped by tw'o of his broth¬ 
ers at their mother s urging; he was taken to the Roccasecca castle, and was 
kept under watch there for a year." Every means w'as used to shake his vo¬ 
cation; a story, probably a legend, tells hoiv a prettv young woman wns 
inrroduced into his chamber in the hope of seducing him back to life, and 
how, with a flaming brand snatched from the hearth, he drove her from the 
rTOtn, and burned the sign of the cross into the door.'^ His firm piety won 
his mother to his purposes; she helped him to escape; and his sister Marotta, 
after many talks with him, became a Benedictine nun. 

At Paris he had Albert the Great as one of his teachers (1^45), WTien 
Albert Yvas rramferred to Cologne Thomas followed him. and continued 
to study with him there till 1151. At times Thomas seemed dull, but Albert 
defended him, and prophesied his greatness." Fie retumed to Paris to teach 
as a bachelor in theology; and now, following [n his master’s steps, he began 
a long series of works presenting Aristotle’s philosophy in Christian dress. 
In lip he left Pans to teach at the midhmi maintained by the papal court 
Ana^i, now in Omero, now in \ iterbo. At the papal court he met 

uliam of Moerbeke, and asked him to make Latin translations of Aristotle 
directly from the Greek. 

.Vleanwhile Siger of Brabant was leading an Averroistic revolution at the 
Unive^uy of Pans. Tliomas w-as sent up to meet this challenge. Reaching 
Pans, he broiig:ht the war Into the enemy's canrp with a tract Or; the Unity 
of the Inteliect Agaimt the ^t7erroirfr'( 1270). He concluded it with un¬ 


usual fire: 


^hold .mr refutation of these errors, Tt is based not on documents 
of faith but on the reasons and statcmeius of the ohiln'innhci^ — 


«iiusc Siuay is truth. We shalJ do battle with his 
and bring a cure to his ignorance." 



errors. 
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Thomas—Peckhani later reported—stood his gioiind, but answered with 
great mildness and Perhaps it wa,s those three years of contro* 

versy that undermined his vitality. 

In 1 jyi he w'as called back to Italy at the rei|uest of Charles of Anjou to 
reorganize the University of Naples. In his final yeivrs he ceased writing, 
Mvhether through weariness or through disillusionment with dialectics and 
argument. When a friend urged him to complete his Sttf/mia theologica he 
said: “I cannot; such things have been revealed to me that what I have writ¬ 
ten seems but straw,”In 1174 Gregory X summoned him to attend the 
Council of Lyons. He set out on the long mule ride through Italy; bur on 
tbe wav betM'cen Naples and Rome he grew weak, and took to his bed iit 
the Cistercian monastery of Fossanuova in the Campagna. There, in 1274, 
still but forty-nine, he died. 

WTien he was canonized wtnesses testified that he “was soft-spoken, easy 
in conversation, cheerful and bland of countenance.,.generous in ^n- 
duct, most patient, most prudent; radiant with charity and gentle piety; 
wondrous compassionate to the poor,” '* He was so completely captured by 
piety and study chat these filled eveiy' thought and moment of his waking 
day* i ie attended all the hours of prayer, said one Alass or heard two each 
morning, read and wrote, preaclied and taught, and prayed. Before a sermon 
or a lecture, before sitting do\m to study or compose, he prayed; and his 
fellow monks thought that “he owed his knowledge less to the effort of the 
mind than to the virtue of his prayer.”^ On the margin of his manuscripts 
we find, every now and then, pious Invocatioiis like Ave Maria/'*'’ He be¬ 
came so absorbed in the religious and intellectual life that he hardly noticed 
what happened about him. In the refectory his plate could be removed and 
replaced without his being aware of it; but apparently his appetite was ex¬ 
cellent. Invited to join other clerg^micn at dinner with Louis IX, he lost him¬ 
self in meditation during the meal; suddenly he struck the table with h^s fist 
and exclaimed: “That is the decisive argument against the Manichcans!" His 
prior reproved him: “You arc sitting at the table of the King of France”; 
but Louis, with royal courtesy, bade an attendant bring writing materials 
to the victorious monk.” Nevertheless the absorbed saint could write with 
good sen.se on many matters of practical life. People remarked how he could 
adjust his sennons cither to the studious minds of his fellow monks, or to 
the simple intellects of common folk. He had no airs, made no demands upon 
life, sought no honors, refused promotion to ecclesiastical office. His wnt- 
ings sijan the universe, but contain not one immodest word. He faces in them 
every argument against his faith, and answers with courtesy and calm. 

Improving upon the custom of his time,he made explicit acknowledgments 
of his intellectual borrowings. Me quotes Avicenna. al-Ghazali. .'Xv^errocs, 
Isaac Israeli. Ibn Gabirol, and Mainionidcs; obviously no student can under¬ 
stand the Scholastic philosophy of the thirteenth century' without consider- 
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ing its Mfslem and Jewish antecedents, Thomas docs not share Wiltiani of 
Auvergne’s affection for “Avicebron,” but be has a high respect for ^‘Rabbi 
Moyses,” as he caJls Moses ben Mainion. He follows Maimonides in hold¬ 
ing that reason and religion can be harmoni/cd, but also in placing certain 
mysteries of the faith beyond the grasp of reasonj and he cites the argument 
for this exclusion as given in the Griide to the Perplexed,^ He agrees with 
Maimonides that the human intellect can prove God’s existence, bur can 
never rise to a knowledge of His artributes; and he follows Maimonides 
closely in discussing the eTcmit}' of the universe.*^ * In logic and metaphys¬ 
ics he takes Aristotle as his guide, and quotes him on almost every page; but 
he docs not hesitate to differ from him vi'hercver the Philosopher strays from 
Christian doctrine. Having admitted that the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Redemprion, and the Last Judgment cannot be proved by reason, he proceeds 
on all orfier points to accept reason 'wnth a fullness and readiness that Stocked 
the followers of Augustine. He was a mystic in so far as he acknovidedgcd 
the suprararionality of certain Christian dogmas, and shared the mystic long¬ 
ing for union \rith God; but he was an “intellectualist” in the sense that he 
preferred the intellect ro the “heart” as an organ for arriving at truth. He 
saw that Europe was bound for an Age of Reason, and be thought that a 
Chrisrian philcsopbcr should meet the new mood on its owm ground. He 
prefaced bis reasonings with Scriptural and Patristic authorities, but he said, 
with pithy candor: Locus ah auetc^hate est htfin/msitTTtis—'tht argument 
from authority is the wcakc,sr.”“ "The study of philosophy,'’ he wrote, 
“docs not aim merely to find out what others have thought, but whar the 
truth of the matter is.’’" His writings rival those of Aristotle in the sus¬ 
tained effort of their logic. 

Seldom in history has one mind reduced so large an area of thought to 
order and clarit^^, c shall find no fascination in *I*homas’ style, ir is simple 
and direct, concise and precise, with not a word of padding or flourish; but 
we miss in ir the vigor, imagination, passion, and poetry' of Augustine. 
Tlwmas thought ir out of place to be brilliant in philosophy. When he 
wished he could equal the poets at their own game. The most perfect works 
of his pen are the hymns and prayers that he composed for the Feast of 
Corpus Chnsti. .Among them is the stately sequence Liudi Sion saivatotenTt 
which preaches the Real Presence in sonorous verse. In the Lauds is a hymn 
beginning with a line from Ambrose- Perkmi siipenimn prodiens-ind end¬ 
ing with two 5tan7js-0 sahitarh Anjrtia-regularly sung at the Bencdicrion 
of the Sacrament. And in the V^'espers is one of the great hymns of all time, 
a moving mixture of rheology and poetry: 




the l«r«ed Gibon. “Mair^nides h,d rw beei, moved by AvmoSs to a *p«ial 


ThoniM ^cd M i.npS^t 
^mts, « it « , sJ^ghi e«sgFHt.an, uj^we f»nk ibe Trinity, lacam.tign, Md chc 
Aconenicni; as iminiiHihrGiLJir ^cincais al the Chrisrian i2Mu ^ 
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PangCi, ling\iflu glorioai 
corporis myitcrfuin 
sanguitiisquc prcdos^ 
queni tn mundi prctium 
fruccus ventris gcnetosi^ 
tcx cffudir gendum* 

Nobis dams, nobis natus 
cx Intacta AirgifiCj 
«in niundo convcrsams, 
sparse verbi s^cmirtc^ 
moras incolatus 
miro clausit ordint^ 

In suprcinac nocK cenae 
rccumbcns cum fratrlbus, 
obsen^ata Icgc plene 
cibis in Icgalibiis, 
cibum turban duodenae 
se daesuis irtanibus. 

Verbum caro panem verum 
verbo ca.mein eificit, 
ficque sanguis Chrisri mcrum^ 
CL, si sensus dcficlc, 
ad firniandum corsinccruiti 
sola ddes suffick. 


Siugt O Tongue, the mj'Stcrj' 
of the body glorious^ 
and of blood beyond all pricc^ 

^vhich, in ransom of the world, 
fruit of womb most bountiful, 
all the peoples' King pored forth* 

Git'^en to us and bom for us 
from an untouched maid, 
and, sojourning on the pisnet, 
spreading seed of Word made flesh, 
as a dweller w^ith us lowly, 
wondrously He closed His stay. 

In the night of the Last Suppr, 
with apostles while reclining, 
all the ancient law' observ^mg 
in the food by latv prescribed, 
food He giv'^es to melve assembled, 
gives Himself w ith His own hands. 

"Word made flesh converts true bread 
wirh a word inro His flesh; 
wine becomes die blood of Christ, 
and if sense should fall to sce^ 
let the pure in heart be strengthened 
by an act of faith alone* 


Tantuiii ergo sacramentum 
venertmur cemui, 
ct antiquum docunientum 
novo eedat rirui; 
praestet fidcs supplemcnmin 
sensuiini dtfectuL 


Therefore such great aacranient 
venerate w'c on our knees; 
let the ancient liturgy 
yield ICS place to this new rite; 
let our faith redeem the failure 
of our darkened scnscp 


Genitori geni toque 
laus et iubflado 
salus, honor, vircus quoque 
sit et benedictio; 
procedenti ab utroque 
compar sit laudado/ 


To Begetter and Begotten 
praise and joyful song, 
sdutadon, honor, pw^er. 

blessings manifold; 
and CO Him from both proceeding 
let our equal praise be told* 


Thomas wrote almost as much as Albert, in a life little more chan half as 
long* He composed commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Luinhard, on 
rhe^Gospk, Isaiah, Job , Paul; on Platons Thmens, on Boerhiys and Pseudo- 

^ The final staniiis art also sung in ilie Btnjediction of the Sacfwntnt; and the entire h>™i 

is used 3 $ the pfoc^siurul on Hofy 1 huisday* 
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Dionysius; on Aristotle's Organon, 0\ Heaven and Earth, Of Getteration 
and Cormption, Meteorology, Fhystcs, Metaphytics, On the Sotil, FoMcs, 
Ethics-, qnaestimtes dispatatae—Ott Tmth, On Fovcer, On Evil, On the 
Alind, Oti i'irtties, etc.; quodlibets discussing points raised at random in 
university sessions; treatises On the Principies 0/ Nantre, Ott Being and 
Essence, On the Rule of Princes, On the Occult Operations of Nature, On 
the Unity of the Intellect, etc.; a four-volume SttttMra de veritate cathoUcae 
fidei contra Ge?JfjV« (lajS-do), a t^venty-one-volume Sujmna tbeologica 
(1167-73), a Cotnpendiim theologlae (i 171-5). Thomas’ published 
writings fill 10.000 double-column folio pages. 

The Sitnnna contra Gentiles, or Sattmmy of the Catholic Faith Against 
the Pagans, prepared at the urging of Raymond of Penafoit, General 
of the Dominican Order, to aid in tlie conversion of .Moslems and Jews in 
Spain, 1 herefore Thomas In this work argues almost entirely from reason, 
though remarking sadly that “this is deficient in the things of God.”** He 
abandons here the Scholastic method of disputation, and presents his matc- 
rtal in almost modem scylc, occasionally with more acerbitj- than befitted 
him whom poster!t)^ would call doctor angeticus and seraphiats. Christian¬ 
ity must be divine, he thinks, because it conquered Rome and Europe de¬ 
spite its unwelcome preaching apinst the pleasures of the world and the 
flesh; Islam conquered by preaching pleasure and by force of anus.*” In Part 
I\ he frankly admits that the cardinal dogmas of Christianity cannot be 
proved by reason, and require faith in the di^nne revelation of the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures. 

Thomas’ most extensive work, the Simmta theolo^ca, is addressed to 
Christians; it is an attempt to expound and to defend—froni Scripture the 
Fathers, and reason-the whole body of Catholic doctrine in philosophy and 
theology.* “We shall t^>^” says the Prologue, “to follow the things that per¬ 
tain to Mcred doctrine with such brevitj^ and lucidity as the subject matter 
allows.” ^Ve may smile at this fwentj^-onc-volume brerity, but it is there; 
this Sitffnrra is immense, bur not verbose; its sLte is merely the result of its 
scope. For within this rrearise on theology are full treatises on metaph^TS- 
ICS, psychology, ethics, and law- thirty-eight treatises, S31 questions or 
topics, 10.000 objections or replies. The orderliness of argument within each 
question is admirable, but the structure of rhe Sunnna has received more 
praise than its due. It cannot compare with rhe Euclidean organbation of 
^mo-^as or the concatenation of Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. 

The treatise on psychology- (Parr I, QQ. 75.94) js introduced between a 
discussion of the slx days of creation and a study of man in the state of orig¬ 
inal innocence. The form is more Interesting than the structure, EssentiaUv 
It continues, and perfects, the method of Abelard as developed bv Peter 


* Tlic Srfiw/iT TO and including ifart Itl, Qv&tuiQn 
by Rflginild nF Fipema, his cnnipanJon and cdiTOr. 


90,15 by Thflnrtia; ihfi mnainder may be 
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Lombard: sratcmenc of rhc question, arguments for the negative, objecTions 
to the affiniiative, arguments for the affirmative from the Bible, from the 
Fathers, and from reason, and answers to objections. The method occasion¬ 
ally wastes time by putting up a straw man to beat down; but in many eases 
the debate is vital and real. It is a mark of Thomas that he states the ease 
against his own view with startling candor and force; in this w'ay the SttfftJiia 
b a sumniarv' of heresy as well as a monument of dogma, and might be used 
as an arsenal of doubt. We may nor always he satisfied with the answers, 
but we can never complain that the Devil has had an incompetent advocate. 


V], THE THOMIST PHILOSOPHY 

1 . Logic 

WTiat is knowledge? Is it a divine light infused into man by God, without 
which it would be impossible? Thonm pares coinpany at the vert^ nuaet from 
Augusdne, the mvstics, the intuitionists; knowledge is a natural product, derived 
from the external corporeal senses and the internal sense called consciousness of 
the self. It is an extremely limited knowledge, for up to our dine no scientist yet 
knows the essence of a fly;but within its limits knowledge is mKtxvorthy, and 
we need nor fret over the possibility that the external w'orid is a delusion, Thomas 
accepts the Scholastic definition of truth as niic/ftfatio rei et f»r(?ff4?trrnjE—the equiv¬ 
alence of the thought w'ith the thing.^' Since the intellect draws all is natural 
knowledge from the senses,'- its direct knowledge of tilings outside Itself Is lim¬ 
ited to bodies—to the “sensible” or sensorj’ world. It cannot directly know' the 
super-sensible, mcta-phvstcal world—the minds within bodies, or God in His 
creation; but it ntav bv analog!' derive from scasc experience an indirect knowl¬ 
edge of other minds, and likewise of God,”^ Of a third realm, the supernatural— 
tlie world in w'hich God lives—the mind of man can have no know'Icdge except 
through divine revelation, We may bv natural understanding know that God 
exiscs and is one, because His existence and unity shine forth in the wonders and 
oi^anization of the world; but we cannot by unaided intellect know His essence, 
or\hc Trinit}’. Evert the knou ledge of the angels is liitiired, for else they would 
be God- 

I'hc ver\' limitations of knosviedge indicate the existence of a supernatural 
u’orld, God reveals chat world to us in the Scriptures. Just a,s it w’ould be folly 
for the pea.«int to consider the theories of a philosopher false because he cannot 
understand them, so it is foolish for man to reject God's revelation on the ground 
that it scetiis at some points to contradict man’s natural know'Icdge. We may be 
confident that if our knowledge were complete there W’ould he no contradiction 
between revelation and philosophy. It is wrong to say that a proposition can be 
fake in philosophy and true in faith; all truth conics from God and is one, Nex er- 
theless it is desirable to distinguish what we understand through reason and what 
w e believe by faith; ■* the fields of philosophy and ideolog}' arc distinct. It is jwr- 
missiblc for dhobis to discuss among themselves objections to the faith, but “it is 
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jiot c-tpcdient for simple people to hear whar unbelievers have to say agnireit the 
faith " for simple minds arc not equipped to ans\i'cr.^“ SchoLars and philosophers, 
as wdl as peasants, must bow to the decisions of the Church;" wt nnist be directed 
by her in all things’*; for she is the dis'inely appointed rtpnsitorv of divine wis¬ 
dom. To the pope belongs the “authority' to decide matters of Vaich finally, so 
that they may he held by all with unshaken belief." ^ The alternative is intellec¬ 
tual, moral, and social chaos. 


2. MetapJbysks 

The metaphysics of Thomas is a complex of difficult definitions and subtle dis- 
iiDctions, on ^vhich his theology is to jxst+ 

I. In created things essence and existence are different. Essence is that svhich is 
necessary to the conception of a thing; existence is the act of being. The essence 
of a trangle-that it is three straight lines enclosing a space-is the same whether 
the triangle exists or is merely conceived. But in God essence and exisrcncc are 
one; for His essence h that He is the First Cause, the underlying power (or, as 
Spinoza would say, sab-stutttia) of all things; by definition He must exist in order 
that anything else should be. 

1. God exists in reality-; He is the Being of all beings, their upholding cause. .Ml 
other beings exist by analogy, by limited participation in the rcalitv of God. 

3, All created beings are botli active and passIve-Le.. they act'and arc acted 
upon. Also, they are a mixture of being and becoming: they possess certain quali- 
and luay lose some of these and acquire others-water may be wanned. 
Thomas denotes this s^eptibility to external action or internal change by the 
term porewr/ff-possibilitj'. Cod alone has no pi>tentia or possibility; Fk cannot be 
aacd upon, cannot c^ngc; He is actut pums, pure aedvity- pore actuality’; He is 
already every-thing chat He can be. Below God all endties’ can be mnged in a de¬ 
scending smle according to their greater “possibility'” of being acted upon and 
dcternimcd from without. So man is superior to woman because “the father b the 
a^ve pnnaple. while mother is a passive and materia! principle; she supplies 
the formless letter of the body, which receives its form through the fonSive 
powet that IS m the semen of rhe father,” * 

tort «>nipo^d of matter and form; but here (as in Aris- 

t^e) form means not figure bur inherent energizing, characterizing principle. 
When a form or vital principle consdtutes the essence of a being, it is a si.bstandal 
b t^ubi s<Jiil-i.e„ a life-giving force capable of thought- 

wild ^ subsSntkl fonii of the 

5- Ail realities are either substance or accident; either they are separate entities 
like a stone or a nian; or they exist only as qualities In something eul like xvhite^ 

^ the only completely seff-eristent rcalitv. 

6 . All substance a« individuals- nothing but individuals' exists except in idea* 
the notion tliat individuality' is a delusion is a delusion. ^ ’ 

■ individii- 


7. In beings imposed of nuitter and form, the principle or source of i 
ation-j.c.. of the multiplicity- of individuals in a species or clasi 


IS tnattierv 
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Throughout the species the form or vital principle is esscnrially the sarne^ in each 
individiial this principle uses, appropriates, gives shape to, a ceirain quantiU' and 
hgiue of matter^ and this 7iTj/erjij ngnetJi qujntitafej or matter marked off by 
quantiiy, is the principle of individiiarion^not of individualitj' but of separate 
identity. 

3 . Theology 

God, not man. Is the center and theme of Thomas’ philosophy. “The highest 
knou'ledge we can have of God in this life,” he iviites, “is to know that He is 
above all that we can think concerning Him.” He rejects Anselm’s ontological 
argument,®* but he comes close to it in identifying God's existence with His es¬ 
sence. God is Being itself: “I am Who am,” 

His existence, savs Thomas, can be proved by natural reason. (j) All morions 
arc caused by previous motions, and so on either to a Prime Mover unmoved, or 
to an “infinite regress,” ’which is inconceivable. (i> The series of causes likewise 
requires a First Cause. (3) The contingent, which may but need not he, depends 
upon the necessary, which must be; the possible depends upon the actual; this 
series drives us hack to a necessary being who is pure actuality. (4) Things are 
good, true, noble in various degrees; there must be a perfeedy good, true, and 
noble sou tec and norm of these imperfect virtues. (5) There are thousands of evi¬ 
dences of order in the world; even inanimate objects move in an orderly way; 
how could this be unless some intelligent power exists ’«'ho created them? * “ 

Aside from the existence of God, Thomas is almost an agnostic in natural the¬ 
ology. “We cannot know what God is, but only wliat He is not” not movable, 
multiple, mutable, temporal. Why should infinitesimal minds expect to kno’W 
more about the Infinite? It is hard for us to conceive an immaterial spirit, said 
Thomas ^anticipating Bergson), because the intellect is dependent upon the 
senses, and all our external experience is of material things; consequently “incor- 
pnrcaJ things, of which there are no images, arc known to us by comparison ayith 
sensible bodies, of ^n hich there are images.” “ We can know God (as Maimonidcs 
taught) only by analogy, reasoning from ourselves and our experience to Him; 
so if there is in men goodness, love, truth, intelligence, pow'cr. freedom, or any 
other excellence, these must be also in man’s Creator, and in such greater degree 
in Him as corresponds to the proportion between infinity and ourselves. We 
apply the masculine pronouns to God, but only for convenience; in God and the 
angels there is no sex. God is one because by definition He is existence itself, and 
the unified operation of the world reveals one mind and law. That there are three 
Persons in this divine unity is a mj'stery beyond reason, to be held in trusting 
faith. 

Nor can w'c know whether the world was created in time, and therefore ont of 
nothing, or whether, as Aristotle and Averrocs thought, it is eternal. The argu¬ 
ments offered by the theologians for crearion in time arc weak, and should be 
rejected “lest the Catholic faith should seem to be founded on empty rcason- 

♦ (1), (i>, and It) are from Ariseode thrmigli Albctt; (j) from Maiinooides; (4) from 

Aiisclin. 
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** TTipmas concludes chat ive must bcljcvc on faith in a creatiDii in time; 
but he adtis that the t|ueEnon hai^ tittle meaning, since time had no existence before 
creaaon; tt ithout change, \i ithouc matter in motion, there is no time. He strug¬ 
gles manfUly to explain how God could pass from nogicrcation to creatiem with¬ 
out mlTenr^ change. The act of creation, he says, is eternal, but it included in its 
wilbng the determinadon of the time for its effect to appear “-a mmble dod^e 
for a heavy- man. ^ 

The angels constitute the liighest grade of creadon. Thev are incorporeal in¬ 
telligences, mcorniptihle and immortal. They serve as ministcis of God in the 
government of the world; the heavenly bodies are moved and guided bv them- “ 
cveiy man has an angel appointed to guard him, and the archangels have the care 
of multitudes of men. Being immaterial, they can travel from one extremity of 
spee to another without traversing the space beuvecn. Thomas writes ninerv-- 
*ree pges on the hierarchy, movements, love, knowledge, will, speech, and hafa- 
its of the angcls-thc most farfetched parr of his far-flung Simrwa, and the most 


As there are angels, so there are demons, little devils doing Satan's will They 
^ no mere imaginings of the common mind; they arc real, and do endleis harm, 
e\ may a use impotence arousing in a man a repulsion for a woman.” They 
make possible various forim of magic; so a demon may lie under a man, receive 

hcr*S"’rS^Z’/ space, cohabit with a woman, and impregnate 

her with the seed of ^e absent man,** Demons can enable magicians to foretell 
™ch events as do not depend upon man's free will. They can communicate infor¬ 
mation to men by impressions on the imagination, or by appearing visibly or 

1 ■ ?' co-operate with witches/and^rdp them to hurt 

children through the evil eye,** ^ 

mbt 


The movements of bodies here below ... must be referred to the 
movements of the heavenly bodies as rhcir cause.... That astrologcre 

'■ the stars may he ex- 

fht^^ ho!ri follow 

their bodily passions, w that their actions are for the most part dis¬ 
posed in accordance w.rh the inclination of the heavenly bod 4 ^.hile 

moderate these mclitia- 


However, ""human actions arc not i-u* r . 

»ccidtnlall, »Kl i.idirccd}-"; , Urj, U, j, |,f, 


4. Psychology 
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gijiic, US agaimst 3 mcchjinicalH conceprion of orgaobms: 3 machine h composed 
of externally added parts; an organism makes its own parcs^ and moves icself by 
its own Lnrernal forcc.^* This internal formative power is the souL Thomas ex¬ 
presses the Idea in Aristotelian terms: the soul is the ‘‘substantial form” of the 
body—JnC^ it is the viral principle and epergv=^ that gives existence and form to an 
organism. “Tlic sotd is the primarj'' principle of our nourishment, sensation^ move- 
menu and understanding/^ There arc three grades of soul: the vegetative—the 
power TO grow; the sensitive—the power to feel; die rational—the power to rea¬ 
son. Ail life has the first* only animab and men have the second, only men have 
the third. But the higher organisms, in their corporeal and individual develop¬ 
ment, pass through the stages in which the lower organisms remein; “the higher 
a form is in the scale of being . . , the more intermediate fonns must be passed 
through before the perfect form is reached^'^^-an adtmibradon of the nincteenth- 
centun^ thcon’ of ^^recapitulation,"' that the embiy-o of man passes through the 
stages by which the species developed, 

WTicreos Plaro, Augustiiie* and the Franciscans thought of the soul as p. pris¬ 
oner within the body, and identified the man with the soul alone, Thomas boldly 
accepts tlie Aristotelian view^ and defines man—even personalir^''—as a composite 
of body and soul, matter and fomi^® The soul, or life-giving, fonn-creating inner 
energy, b indivisibly in cveiy- part of the body,^ It is bound up with the body 
in a thousand wavs. As vegetable soul it depends upon food; as sensitive soul it 
depends upon sensation, as rational soul it needs the images produced by, or com¬ 
pounded from» sensation. Even intellectual ability and moral perceptions depend 
upon a body reasonably sound; a chick skin usually implies an insensitive soul.*^ 
Dreams;* passions^ nicntal diseases, tempeniment, have a physiological At 

times Thomas speaks as jf body and soul were one unified reahty, the inward 
energy and outtv^ard form of an indivisible whole- Xevcnhclcss it seemed obvious 
to him that the rational soul-abstracdng, generalizing, reasoning, charting the 
universe—is an incorporeal rcal^c)^ Try as we wilb and despite our tendency 
chink of all things in material terms, we can find nothing material in conscious¬ 
ness; it js a reality^ all the world unlike anything physical or spatial. This rational 
soul must he classed as spiritual, as something infused into us by that God Who 
is the psychical force behind all physical phenomena- Only an immaterial poxver 
could form a universal idea, or leap backward and forward in time, or conceive 
with equal ease the great and the small™ The mind can be conscious of itself; but 
it IS impossible to conceive a material enciw os conscious of itself. 

Therefore it is reasonable to believe that this spiritual force in us survives the 
death of die body. But the soul so separated is nor a personality; it cannot feel or 
will or think; it is a helpless cannot function without its flesh.Only 

when it is reunited, through rhe resurrection of the body# wich che corporeal 
frame of which it was the inward life, will it constitute with that body an indi¬ 
vidual and deathless personality , U was because Averroes and his followera lacked 
faith in the resurrection of the body that they were driven to the theory^ that only 
the “active intellect,'* or soul of the cosmos or species, is immortal. Thomas de¬ 
ploys all the resources of his dialecric to refute theory- To him this conflict 
with Averroes over immortalicj^ was the vital isuc of the centuiy + beside which 
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such mere sMftings of boundaries and titles as physical battles brought were ^ 
trivial lunacy^ 

The soul, !^:avs Thomas, has five faculties or powers: vegetative^ by which it 
feeds, gro’^^'S, and tcprodoccs; sensitive^ by which it receives sensations from the 
external worlds appetitive, by which it desires and wills; locomotive, by which it 
initiates motions; and intellecttWLh by which it thinks.^®^ All knowledge originates 
in the sens^, but the sensations do not fall upon an empty surface or rasa; 

they are received by a complex structure, the seffsm Ci^rnntutnSf or conimon sen¬ 
sory' center, whicli co-ordinates sensations or perceptions into ideas. Thoma$ 
agrees wirh Aristotle and Locke that ^“there is nothing in die LnteUcce tliat was not 
first in the senses”; but he adds, like Leibniz and Kant, “e.^ccpt the intellect itself" 
—an organiited capacity to organize sensations into thought, at last into those uni¬ 
versal and abstract ideas which arc the tools of reason and, on this earth, the ex¬ 
clusive prerogative of mam 

Will or apperirion b the facult)^ by^ which the soul or vital force moves toward 
that which the intellect conceives as gwd, Thomas, following Aristotle, defines 
the good as “that which b desirable^" Beauty^ b a form of the good; it b that 
w'hich pleases when seen. Why does it please? Through the proportion and 
harmony of parts in an organirxd whole^ Intellect is subject to will in so far as 
desire can determine the direction of thought; but will b subject m the intellect 
in so far as our desires are determined by the way wc conceive things, bv the 
opinions wc (usually imitating others) have of cheni; “the good as understood 
moves the aviIL” F reedom lies not really in the will, which “b neccssarilv moved^" 
by the understanding of the matter as presented by the intellect,but in the 
judgment (arbiniufrt ); therefore freedom varies directly with knowledge, reasorLi 
wisdom, \tath the capacity of the intellect to present a true picture of the situation 
to the wQl; only the wise are really free.*^* Intelligence is not only the best and 
highest, it is also the most powerful, of the facultits of the soul all human 
pursuits the pursuit of wisdom is the most perfect, the most sublime, the most 
profitable, the most delightful/' *Thc proper operation of man is to under¬ 
stand." 


5. Ethics 

The proper end of man, therefore, is in thb life the acquisition of truth, and in 
the afterlife to see this Truth in Ood. For assuming^ with Anstotle, that what man 
seeks is happiness, ivherc shall he besr find it? Nor in bodily pleasures, nor in hon¬ 
ors, nor in wealth, nor in pou er, nor even in action^ of moral virtue, rhout^h all 
of these may give delight. Let us grant, too, that "perfect disposition of the body 
b nece^jury ... for perfect happiness. But none of these goods can compare 
with the quiet, pervasive, continuing happiness of utidcrstanding* Perhaps rC' 
membering Virgirs Felix qui pottiit remm co^icscere eaiirjj-"happv he who 
has been able to know the causcs^ of things*^—Thomas believes that the highest 
achievement and satisfaction of the soul—the natural culmination of its peculiar 
rarionaHty-w'ould be this, “that on it should be inscribed the total order of the 
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univcf^ iutd its causes.’^ The pe^cc that passeth unJerstanding comes from 
understanding. 

But even this supreme mundane bliss \i ouJd leave man not quite concent^ still 
unfulfilled. \^agaely he knows that "'perfect and trae happiness cannot be had in 
tills life." There h that in him which undiscourageably longs for a happiness and 
an understanding that shall be secure from mortal vicissitude and change- Other 
appedres may find their peace in intermediate goods^ but the mind of the full man 
will nut rest except it come to that sum and snrmmt of truth which is God,^®* In 
God alone is the supreme good* both as the source of all other goods^ and as the 
c^iust of all other causes^ the tmtli of all truths- The final goal of man b die Beatific 
\''bion—the vision that gives bliss. 

Consequently all ethics is the art and science of preparing man to attain this cub 
minating and everlastmg happiness. .Moral goodness, virtue^ defined as 

conduct conducive to the true end of man, vvhich is to see God- Man namrally 
inclines to the good-thc desirable; but what he judges to be good is not alwap 
morally good. Through EvcV false judgment of the good, man disobeyed God^ 
and now bears in even' generation taint of that first ski.* If at this point one 
asks why a God who foresees all sliould have created a man and a w'oman destined 
to such curiosit}\ and a race de-sdned to such heritable guilt, Thomas ans^vers that 
it is mecaph vsicall V impossible for any creature to be perfect, and that man^s free¬ 
dom TO sin is the price he must pay for hb freedom of choice. Without that free¬ 
dom of will man would be an automaton not beyond but below good and evil, 
having no greater dignit\^ tliati a luachinc. 

Steeped in the doctrine of original sm^ steeped in Aristodc, steeped in monastic 
isolation and terror of the odicr ses, it w^as almost fated that Thomas should think 
ill of woman, and speak of her widi masculine innocence. He follow's the cUmaede 
egotism of Ariscode in supposing that nature, like a medieval patriarch, al\V3j<^ 
wishes to produce a male, and that woman is something defective and accidental 
(defidens et ; she is a male gone awry accasia 7 mtjmi) i prob¬ 

ably she is the result of some w'eakness in the father's generative powder, or of 
some externa] factor, like a damp south w ind.*^* Kelying on Aristotelian and con- 
tempoiut)' biologj% Thomas supposed that woman contributed only passive mat¬ 
ter CO the offspring, while the man contributed aedve form; woman is the tri¬ 
umph of matter over form. Gonsetjuendy she is the weaker vessel in body^ mind^ 
and wiU. She is to man as the senses are to reason. In her the sexual appedle pre- 
doniinates, ivhilc man is the expression of the more stable element. Both man and 
xvoman are made in the image of God, but man more especially so. Man i$ the 
principle and end of woman, as God is the principle and end of the universe. She 
needs man in eveiy^thing; he needs her only for procreation. Man can accomplish 
all casks better chan w oman—even the care of the home.^^^ She is unfitted to fill 
any viral position in Church or state. She is a part of man, litetaily a rib.*^^ She 
should look upon man as her natural master, should accept hb guidance and sub- 

* Thnsmas, Hat foneseeiii^ that the Church WPiild deeide in favor of the Immaculate Con- 
cepden o| the Viigin—i.c^ her fnredofH fmio the taiiir of original 5in-thought that Maiy' too 
had been “conceived In sin”; he addedr with tardy g^lUm^% that ihc os “isanctified before 
her birth from die womb." 
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mir to his cortecdons and discipline. In this she wiU find her fuJfiUmenc and her 
happiness. 

As to evil. Thomas labors to prove that metaphysically it does not exist, Malm» 
est iiojt mf evjj is no positive evert' reaJit^’, as such. U good;>'^ evil is 

merely the absence or privarion of some qualitt' or power that a bein? ought nat- 
hS ^ It IS no cviJ tor a man to lack wings, bur an evil for hiin to lack 

hanyet to lack hands ,s no evil for a bird. Everything as created bv God is 
gMd, bur even God could not communicate His infinite perfection to created 
things, God pemijts certain «'iis in order to attain good ends or to prevent Greater 
evik, just as human governments .,. rightly tolerate certain cvils"-like prosti¬ 
tution— lest... greater evils be incurred," ’ ^ ' 

Sin is an act of free choice violating the order of rea.son, u hich is also the order 

^ “!i-" '''T ^ adjustment of means to ends, 

^ adjustment of conduct to m in eternal happiness. God gives 

right and wrong. This mnarc conscience is absolute, and must be obeyed at all 

T* something against a man's conscience Kus d£ 

Nonnally conscience inclines us not only to the natural virtues of iiLstice oni- 
dence, temperance, and fortirude. bur also to the theological virtues of S 

-d .W ry. Thc» Ia„ .hr„ c.™ .he disdne^SmoX 
araca^ry. F«d>. , moal oldig.,™, hunW i. limkerVliX 

behevc on faith not only those dogmis of the Church dipt are above reason but 

those too that can be known through reason. Since error in mim-re r f u' 

lead many to hdl. tolerance should not be shown tn unbelief 

greater evtl; so "tltc Church at times has tolerated the rites even ! 

pagans, when unbelievers wem vciy- numerous." n- Unbeliever K 

allowed to acquire dominion or authority over believers n* Tnln * Ijc 

dalJy be shovJn to Jews, since their rit« preSSed ISh 

"‘bear witness to die faith." Unbamized r*-u5c ck ia Chn5tianin\ and so 

Chrktaky.-» Bu. 

the Church-may properly be coerced.”* No one should he *h* 
unless he persist i!, hrer^or after it has been nninrt ^ 

authority. Those who abjure their hcresv mav bt 4 cedeslastical 

rwtored'to their former digniries; if. however thej rdape inrfher^^S 
admitted to penance, but are not delivered from the paiE^of 


6 , Poiltics 

* Of this onJ3r Book [, iiitl Ghaptenj 1*4 of Book ZJ nTf T'k l ,-- 

Piolcmy of Lucca. "" y ^ hMiiasj the ftmainder 15 bv 
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totic; as we read on wc arc astonished at the amount of original and incisive 
though c contained m his work. 

Social orgariiiadon is a tool that man developed as a substtnice for physiological 
organs of acquisition and defense. Society^ and the stare exist for the individual, 
not he for them. Sovereignty comes front God, hut is vested in the people- The 
people, hoti ever, are roo numerous, scattered, fickle, and uninformed to exerdse 
this sovereign power direetJy or wbely; hence they delegate their sovereignty 
to a prince or other leader. This grant of power by the people is always revocable, 
and “the prince holds the poAver of legislating only so far as he represents die will 
of the people.” 

The sovereign power of the people may be delegated to many, to a few, or to 
one. Democracy, aristocracy, and monarchs' may" ^ he good if the arc good 
and well administered. In general a consrinitional nianarchy is besCt as giving 
untrv", continuicy^ and stabilirv; ”3 mulucude,^" as Homer said,better governed 
bv one than by several."" ‘Fhe prince or king, however, should be chosen by the 
people froin any' free rank of she poptibdoo.^-^ If the monarch becomes a lA^rant 
he should be overrhrosvn by the orderly action of the people*^ He must always 
remain the servant, not the master, of rhe law. 

Law’ is threefold: natural^ as in the '‘^natural laws” of the universe; divine, as 
revealed in the Bible; human or positive, as in the legislation of states. The third 
was made necessary^ by the passions of men and the development of the state. $0 
the Tachers believed that private property v\^a5 opposed to ttaniral and div ine law , 
and was the result of the sinfulness of man. Thomas does not admit that propertv 
h unnarural. He considers the arguments of the comiutiniscs of his time, and an¬ 
swers like Aristotle that when every body owns evervthing nnbodv takes care of 
anything*^Rut private property' is a public trust. “Man ought to possess external 
things not as hb own but as common, so tliat he is read a- to communicate them to 
others in tlieir need.” For a man to desire or pursue w'calth beyond his need 
for maincainiitg his station in life is sinful co vecousness.^^^ “M^hatever some people 
possess in superabundance is due by natural la^v to the purpose of succoring the 
poor"'; and ^"if there is no other remedy it is law fuJ for a man to succor his own 
need by means of another's property^ by caking it either openly orsecredy.” 

Thomas Avas nor the man to make economics a dismal science by divorcing it 
from morality^ He believed in the right of the community^ to regulate agricalmre, 
industry^ and trade, to control usury, even to establish a “just price” for services 
and goods. He looked w irh suspicious eye upon the art of buying cheap and sell¬ 
ing dear. He condemned outright all speculativ e trading, all attempts to make gain 
by skillful use of marker Rpctuations.^** He opposed lending at interest, but 
no sin in borrowing '*for a good end" from a professional iiioncvlender.^^^ 

He did not rise above his time on the question of da very* Sophists, Stoics, and 
Roman legists had taught that by “nature” all men arc free; the Church Fathei^ 
had agreed, and had explained slavery, like property, as a result of the sinfulness 
acquired by man through Adara"s FaU. xAristode, friend of the mighty, had jus¬ 
tified $bvery^ as produced by the natural inequalitj" of men. Thomas tried tn 
reconetJe these views: in the state of innocence there was no slavery'; but since the 
Fall it has been found useful to subject simple men to wise men; ^ose ’w ho have 
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strong bodies but west minds are intended by mirurc tq be bofidmcn.^*^ The 
slavCt however, belongs to his master only in bfidy, not in sou-h not 

obliged CO give sexual mtcrcoiirse to the master; and all the precepts of Chris¬ 
tian morality most be applied in the ireamient of the slave;. 


7. Religion 

As econcjinic and political problems arc ulcimatclv morab k seems just to 
Thomas that religion should be ranked above politics and industiyv and that the 
state should submit, in matters of morals, to sopervlsion and guidance by the 
Church. Authority is noblethe higher its endj the kings of the earth, guiding 
men to earthly bliss, should be subject to the pope, who guides men to everlasting 
happiness: The stare should remain supreme in secular affairs; but even in such 
matters the pope has the right to intervene if rulers violate the rules of morality^ 
or do avoidable injury to their peoples. So the pope may punish a bad king, or 
absolve subjects from their oath of allegiance. iMoreovcr, the state must protect 
religion^ support the Church, and enforce her decrees.^®* 

The supreme function of the Qmrch is to lead men to salvation. Alan is a dris^cn 
not alone of this earthly $t3Ce but of a spiritual kingdom infinitely greater than 
any state. The supreme facts of bistoiy^ are that man committed an infinite crime 
by disobeying God, thereby mcriring infinite punishment; and that Cod the Sort^ 
by becoming man and suffering ignominy and death, created a redeeming store 
of grace by w'hich man can be saved despite original sin. God gives of this grace 
to whom He will; we cannot fathom the reasons of His choice; but “nobody has 
been so insane as to say that merit is ihe cause of divine predestination.” The 
terrible doctrine of Paul and Augustine recurs in the gentle Thomas; 

It is fitting that God should predestine men. For all things art sub¬ 
ject to His Providence..., As men are ordained to eternal life through 
the Providente of God, it likew ise is parr of that Providence to pennit 
some to fall away from that end; this is called reprobation... h As pre- 
desrination Includes the will to confer grace and giorj% so also repro¬ 
bation includes the will to permit a person to fall into sin, and to 
impose the punishment of damnation on account of that sin,.,, “He 
chose us in Him before ihc foundation of the wxuid."^ 

Thomas struggles to reconcife divine predestination with human freedom, and to 
explain \v by a min whose fate is already sealed should strive to vimie, how prayer 
can move an unehangeabk God, or w hat the function of the Church can be in a 
society whose Individuals have already been sorted out into the saved and the 
damned. He answers that God has merely foreseen how each man woutd freely 
choose. Presumably all pgans are among the damned except possibly a few to 
whom God vouch^ed a special and personal rcvelirion.* 

* The pFi^uqtcd pasugr 3 bo\Jt the Messed m heaven erthmeing ihdr Mis bv obseniiyc ibe 
miffcmin pf the damned occum in the SupplcmctiT 7). and is to be dtscrcUiicd 

w Thm^ but to Regmald of pipcnvo.o* 
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The chief hoppines of the ifaved wiU consisE in seeing God. Not that they will 
understand Him; only inflnsty can understiind inanity; nevertheless, by an in¬ 
fusion of divine grace, the blessed will see the essence of God.'** The whole cre¬ 
ation, ha^'ing proceeded from God, flows back to Him; the human soul, gift of 
His bountj', never rests tin til ir rejoins its source. Thus the divine cycle of creation 
and return is completed, and Thomas^ philosophy ends, as it began, with God, 


8. The Recepti&Tj of Thojtmm 

It was received by most of his contemporaries as a monstrous accumula¬ 
tion of pagan reasoning fatal to the Christian faith, iTie Franciscans, who 
sought God by Augustine’s mystic road of love, tit'crc shocked by Thomas’ 
“inrcUectualism,” his exaltation of intellcer above will, of understanding 
above love. Many w'Ondered how so coldly negarivc and remote a God as 
the AettiS Pitrusoi the Simmia could be prayed to, how Jesus could be pan 
of such an abstraction, what St. Francis would have said of—or to—such a 
God. To make body and soul one unity seemed to put out of court the in¬ 
corruptible imraortabty of the soul; to make matter and form one unity 
w'as, despite Tlionias’ denials, to fall into the Averrojstic theory of the eter¬ 
nity of the W'orld; to make matter, not form, the principle of individuation 
seemed to leave the soul ondi/Ferentiated, and to fall into the Averroistic 
theory of the unity and Impersonal immortality of the soul. Worst of all, 
the triumph of Aristotle over Augustine in the Thomist philosophy seemed 
to the Franciscans the victory' of paganism over Christbnity, U’ere there 
not already, in the University of Paris, teachers and students who put Aris¬ 
totle above the Gospels? 

Just as orrhtjdox Islam, at the end of the rw'elfth century, denounced and 
banished the Aristotelian Averroes, and orthodox Judaism, at the beginning 
of the Thirteenth century, burned the books of the Aristotelian Maimonidcs, 
so in the third tjuancr of that century Christian onhodoxy defended itself 
against the .\ristoteIian Thomas. In 1277, at the prompting of Pope John 
XXI, the bishop of Paris issued a decree branding 119 propositions as hcr- 
caes. .\niong these were three expressly charged ’‘against Brother Thomas”; 
that angels have no body, and constitute each of them a separate species; that 
matter is the principle of individuation; and that God cannot multiply in¬ 
dividuals in a species without matter. Anyone holding these doctrines, said 
the bishop, w'as ipso ^seto excommunicated. A few days after this decree 
Robert Kilwardby, a leading Dominican, persuaded the masters of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford to denounce various TTiomistic doctrines, including the 
unity of soul and body in man, 

Thomas was now* three years dead, and could not defend himself; but his 
old teacher Albert rushed from Ctilognc to Paris, and persuaded the Domin¬ 
icans of France to stand by their fellow friar. .A Franciscan, WTlIiam de la 
Mare, joined the fray with a tract called Correctoritan frattis Thomae^ set- 
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ting Thomas righr on tiS points- and another Franciscan, John Peckham, 
Archbishop of Canterbuty, officially condemned Thomism, and urged a 
return to ^naventura and St. Francis. Dante entered the lists by making a 
modified Thomism the doctrinal framework of The Dk'itte Comedy, and 
choosing Thomas to guide him on the stairway to the highest heaven. After 
half a hundred years’ war the Dominicans convinced Pope John XXII that 
Thomas had been a saints and his canonization (1315) gave the victory to 
Thomism. Thereafter the mystics found in the Simnna^*^ the deepest and 
clearest exposition of the mysric-contempladvc life. At the Council of Trent 
(1545-63) the Smmtia theohgka was placed upon the altar together with 
the Bible and the Decretals.’*^ Ignatius Loyola imposed upon the Jesuit 
Order the obligation to teach Thomism. In 1879 Pope Leo XTII, and in i9ii 
Pope Benedict XV, vi'hile not pronouncing the works of St. Tliomas free 
from all error, made them the official philosophy of the Catholic Churchy 
and in all Roman Catholic colleges that philosophy is taught today. Tho- 
raism, though it has some critics among Catholic theologians, has won new 
defenders in our time, and now rivals Platonism and Aristotelianlsm as one 
of the most enduring and influential bodies of philosophical thought. 


Tt is a simple matter for one ivho stands on the shoulders of the last 700 
years to point out in the work of Atjuinas those elements that have ill borne 
the test of time. It is both a defect and a credit that he relied so much on 
Aristotle: to that degree he lacked originality, and showed a courage that 
cleared new paths for the medieval mind. Carefully securing direct and 
accurate translations, Thomas knew Aristotle’s philosophical (not the sci¬ 
entific) works more thoroughly than any odier medieval thinker except 
.Averroes. He was wilhng to Icam from .Moslems and Jews, and treated their 
philosophers with 3 self-confident respecr. There is a heavy ballast of non¬ 
sense in his system, os in all philosophies that do not agree with our own; 
it is strange that so modest a man should have written at such length on how 
the angels know, and what man was before the Fall, and what the human 
race would have been except for Eve’s intelligent curiosity'. Perhaps we err 
in thinking of him as a philosopher; he himself honestly called his work the¬ 
ology; he made no pretense to follD\^' reason w'henever it should lead him; 
he confessed to startingy Ith his conclusions; and though most philosophers 
do this, most denounce it as treason to philosophy. He covered a wider range 
than any thinker except Spencer has dared ro do again; and to every field 
he brought the light of clarity, and a quiet temper that shunned exaggera¬ 
tion and sought a moderate mean. Sapieiitis est ordijiare, he said—‘the wise 
man creates order.” He did not succeed in reconciling Aristotle and Chris¬ 
tianity, but in the effort he won an epochal victory for reason. He had led 
reason as a captive into the citadel of faith; but in his triumph he had 
brought the Age of Faith to an end. 
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VII. THE SUCCESSORS 

The historian always oversunplihes, and hastUy selects a manageable mi¬ 
nority of facts and faces our of a crowd of souls and events whose muldtu- 
dinous complexity he can never quite embrace or comprehend. W'e must 
not think of Scholasticism as an abstraction purged of a thousand individual 
peculiarities, but as a lazy name for the hundreds of conflicting philosoph¬ 
ical and theological theories taught in the medieval schools from Anselm in 
the eleventh centurj"^ to Occam in the fourteenth. The historian is miserably 
subject to the brevity of time and human patience, and must dishonor with 
a line men who were immortal for a day, but now lie hidden berw'^cen the 
peaks of histon''. 

One of the strangest figures of the many-sided thirteenth century was 
Ramon Lull—Raymiond Lully {i232?~!3;f5r). Bom in Palma of a wealthy 
Catalan family, he found his -way to the court of James 11 at Barcelona, en¬ 
joyed a riotous youth, and slondy narrowed his aniouis to monogamy. Sud¬ 
denly, at the age of thirrv% he renounced the world, the flesh, and the Devil 
to devote his polymorphous energy^ to mysticism, occultism, philanthropy, 
evangelism, and the pursuit of martyrdom. He srudied Arabic, founded a 
college of Arabic studies in Majorca, and petirioned the Council of \"ienne 
{1311) to set up schools of Oriental languages and literature to prepare men 
for missionary work among Saracens and Jeu^s, The Council established five 
such schools—at Rome, Bologna, Paris, O.'tford, and Salamanca—with chairs 
of Hebrew', Chaldaic, and Arabic. Perhaps Lully learned tlebrcw, for he be¬ 
came an intimate student of the Cabala. 

His 150 works defy classification. In youth he founded Catalan literature 
with several volumes of love |jocrry. He composed in Arabic, and then trans¬ 
lated into Catalan, his Libre de contettiphcm en Derr, or 'Rook of Conte?fiplii- 
tion on God—no mere mysric rcvciy but a million-word encycloped!ia of 
theology (1271), Two years later, as if ivith another self, he wrote a manual 
of chivalric ViHt^Lihre del orde de csvalyerh-, and almost at the same time 
a handbook of education—Lr/'cr doctririae puersih. He tried his hand at 
philosophical dialogue, and published three such works, presenting Moslem, 
jew'ish, Greek Christian, Roman Christian, and Tatar poinis of view with 
astonishing tolerance, fairness, and kindliness. About 1283 he composed a 
long religious romance. Blanquerna^ which parienr c.xperts have pronounced 
“one of the masterpieces of the Christian Middle Ages." At Rome in 1295 
he Issued another encyclopedia, the Arbre de scierjcta^ or Tree of Sciejice, 
stating 4000 questions in sixteen sciences, and giving confident replies. Dur¬ 
ing a stay in Paris (1309—11) he fought rhe lingering Averroism there with 
some minor theological works, which he signed, with unwonted accuracy, 
Vhitntasticus. Throughout his long life he poured forth so many volumes 
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on sdcncc and philosophy rhai even ro list them would empty the pen. 

Amid all these interests he was fascinated by an idea that has captured bril¬ 
liant minds in our owti dme—that all the formulas and processes of logic 
could be reduced to mathematical or symbolical form. The ars rtiagnaf or 
**great art** of logic, said Raymond, consists in writing the basic concepts 
of human thought on movable squares, and then combining these in vaHons 
positions not only to reduce all the ideas of philosophy ro equations and 
diagrams, but to prove, by mathematical equivalence, the truths of Christi¬ 
anity. Ra>miond had the gentleness of some lunatics, and hoped to convert 
Mohammedans to Chnstianity by the persuasive manipulations of his art. 
I he Church applauded his confidence, but frowned upon his proposal to 
reduce all faith to reason, and to put the Trinity and the Incarnation into his 
logical machine,'*^ 

In 1291, rwolved to balance the loss of Palestine to the Saracens by peace¬ 
ably converting Moslem Africa, Raymond crossed to Tunis, and secretly 
organized there a dny colony of Clirisrians. In 1307, on one of his m issionary 
trips ro Tunisia, he was arrested and brought before the chief judge of Bou¬ 
gie. The judge arranged a public disputation between Raymond and some 
(iloslcm divines- Raymond, says his biographer, won the argument, and was 
thrown into jail. Some Christian merchants contrived his rescue, and brought 
him back to Eutope, But in 1514, apparently longing for mart^Tdom, he 
crossed again to Bougie, preached Christianity openly, and was stoned to 
death by a Moslem mob ((315). 


To pass from Raymond Lully to John Duns Scocus is like emerging from 
CarvietJ into the Welt-Tmipcred Cluvichprii. John's middle and last names 
came from his birth (*266?) at Duns in Berwick-durc (?), He was sent at 
eleven to a Franciscan monastery at Dumfriesj four years later he entered 
the Order. He studied at Oxford and Fans, and then taught at Oxford, Paris, 
and Cologne, Tlien, still a youth of forty-two, he died (1308), leaving be¬ 
hind him a multiplicity of writings, chiefly on metaphysi(3, distinguished 
by such obscurity and subtlety as would hardly appear again in philosophy 
before rhe coming of another Scot. .And indeed the function of Duns Scotus 
was very much like tliat of Kant five centuries later—to argue that the doc¬ 
trines of religion must be defended by their practical-moral necessity rather 
than their logical cogency. The Franciscans, willing to jettison philosophy 
to save Augustine from Dominican Thomas, made their young Doctor Sub- 
tUis their champion, and followed his lead, alive and dead, through genera¬ 
tions of philosophical war. 

This Duns was one of the keenest minds in medieval histoty. Having 
studied mathematics and other sciences, and feeling the influence of Grosse¬ 
teste and Roger Bacon at Oxford, he formed a severe notion of what con- 
sdtuted proof; and applying that test to the philosophy of Thomas, he 
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ended, almost in its honeymoon, the rash marriage of theology with philoso¬ 
phy. Despite his clear understanding of the inductive meth^. Duns argued 
—precisely contrary to Francis Bacon—thar all inductive or a posteriori 
proof—from effect to cause—is uncertain; that the only real proof Is deduc¬ 
tive and a priori—to show that certain effects must follow from the essential 
nature of the cause. For example, to prove the existence of God, wc must 
firw: study metaphysics—i.e., study "being as being," and by strict logic ar¬ 
rive at the essential qualities of the world. In the realm of essences there must 
be one which is the source of all the rest, the PrhfittS] this First Being is God. 
Duns agrees w-itli Thomas that God is Aettis Fitras, but he interprets the 
phrase not as Pure Actuality but as Pure Activity. God is primarilv will 
rather than intellect. He is the cause of all causes, and is eternal. But chat is 
all that wc can know of Him by rca.son. That He is a God of Merev, that He 
is Three in One, that He created the world in time, chat He watches over all 
by Providence-these and practically all the doctrines of the Christian faith 
are credibiliii-^ they should be believed on the authority of the Scriptures and 
the Church, but they cannot be demonstrated by reason, indeed, the mo¬ 
ment wc begin to reason about God we run into bafBLng contradictions (the 
Kantian “antinomies of pure reason"). If God is omnipotent He is the cause 
of all defects, including all cvul; and secondary causes, including the human 
wnll, are illusory. In view of these ruinous conclusions, and because of the 
necessity of religious belief for our moral life (Kant’s "practical reason"), 
it is wiser to abandon the Thomistic attempt to prove theology by philoso¬ 
phy, and to accept the dogmas of the faith on the authority of the Bible and 
the Church.**’ “We cannot know God, but vve can love Him, and that is 
better than knowing.*** 

In psychology Duns is a “realist” after his own subtle fashion: universals 
are objectively real in the sense that those identical features, which the mind 
abstracts from similar objects to form a general idea, must be in the objects, 
else how could we perceive and abstract them.- He agrees with Thomas that 
all natural knowledge is derived from sensation. For the rest he differs from 
him all along the psychologic line. The principle of individuation is not mat¬ 
ter but form, and form only in the strict sense of thisness (lTaefce/tdf),-the 
peculiar qualities and distinguishing marks of the individual person or tiling. 
The faculties of the soul are not distinct from one another, nor from the 
soul itself. The basic faculty of the soul is not understanding but will; it k 
the will that determines to what sensations or purposes the intellect is to at¬ 
tend; only the will (vohtntas), not the judgment (flrjWmfawj), is free. 
Thomas’ argument chat our hunger for continuance and for perfect happi¬ 
ness proves the immortality of the soul proves too much, for it could be 
applied to any beast in the field. ^Ve cannot pro\^ personal immortality; we 
must simply believe.**^ 

As the Franciscans had claimed to see in Thomas the victory of .Aristotle 
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over the Gospels, so the DominJcans might iiavc seen in Duns the triumph 
of Arabic over Christian philosophy; his metaphysic is Avicenna’s* his cos- 
mology' is Ibn Gabirol's. But the tragic and b^ic fact in Scotus is his aban- 
donment of the attempt to prove the basic Christian doctrines by reason. His 
followers carried the matter further, and removed one after another of the 
articles of faith from the sphere of reason, and so multiplied his distinctions 
and subtleties that in England a "Dunsman'’ came to mean a hairsplitting 
fool, a dull sophist, a dunce. Those who had kanted to love philosophy re¬ 
fused to be subordinated to theologians who rejected philosophy; the tw'o 
studies qmirrcled and parted; and the rejection of reason by faith Lssued in 
the rejection of faith by reason. So ended, for the Age of Faith, the brave 
adventure. 

Scholasticism was a Greek tragedy, whose nemesis lurked in its essence. 
The attempt to esrablish the faith by reason implicitly acknowledged rhe 
authority of reason; the admission, by Duns Scotus and others, that the faith 
could not be established by reason shattered Scholasticism, and so w&ikcncd 
the faith that in the fourteenth cennirv revolt broke out all along the doc¬ 
trinal and ecclcsio-stical line. .Vristorlc’s pliilosophy was a Greek gift to Larin 
Christendom, a Trojan horse concealing a thousand hostile elements. These 
seeds of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment were not only “the revenge 
of paganism” over Christianitv, they were also the unwitting revenge of 
Islam; invaded in Palestine, and driven from nearly all of Spain, the Moslems 
transmitted their science and philosophy to Western Europe* and it proved 
to be a disintt^adng force; it was Avicenna and Averrocs, as well as Aris¬ 
totle, who infected Christianity with the germs of rationalism. 

Bur no perspective can dim the splendor of the ficholascic enterprise. It 
u'as an undertaking as bold and rash as youth, and had youth’s faults of over- 
confidence and love of argument; it w as the voice of a new adolescent 
Europe that had rediscovered the exciting game of reason. Despite heresy- 
hunting councils and inquisirors. Scholasticism enjoyed and displayed, dur¬ 
ing the nvo centuries of its exaltation, a freedom of inquiry, thought, and 
teaching hardly surpassed in the universities of Europe today. W’iih the help 
of the jurists of the twelfth and thirteenrh centuries it sharpened the Western 
mind by forging the tools and terms of logic, and by such subtle reasoning 
as nothing in pagan philosophy could excel. Certainly this facility in argu¬ 
ment ran to excess, and generated the dLsputarious verbosity and “scholas¬ 
tic” hairsplitting against which not only Roger and Francis Bacon, but the 
Middle Ages themselves, rebelled.* Yet the good of the inheritance far out¬ 
weighed the bad. “Logic, ethics, and metaphysics," said Condorcet, “owe 


* Ginidus Cainhrensis mUs of 1 ytmth who. at tiis father's painful expense, studied phi- 

ki&apby ftir five yean Paris, and, reruirijng: home, prqicd id hts father,^ by remorscicsi 
Ingie, ihit ihfi six eggs on ihc table were iwctvci whcrcupDii the father ate die six egg? that he 
couid see, and icfi ihc gathers for his son,*” 
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CO Scholasticism a precision unknown to the ancients themselves"; and “ic 
is to the Schoolmen,” said Sir William Hamilton, “that the vulgar lan¬ 
guages are indebted for what precision and analytical subtlety they pos¬ 
sess.” The peculiar quality of the French mind—its love of logic, its 
daiiiy^, its finesse—was In large measure formed by the heyday of logic in 
the schools of medieval France.^™ 

Scholasticism, which in the seventeenth century was to he an ohstacle to 
the development of the European mind, was In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries a rcvolurionaiy advance, or restoration, in human thought. “Mod¬ 
ern” thought begins w'ith the rationalism of .\belard, reaches its first peak 
in the claiit\^ and enterprise of Thomas Aquinas, sustains a passing defeat in 
Duns Scotus, rises again with Occam, captures the papacy in Leo X, captures 
Christianit)' In Erasmus, laughs in Rabelais, smiles in Montaigne, runs riot 
in \'oItaire, triumphs sardonically in Hume, and mourns its victory in Ana- 
tole France. It w'as the medieval dash into reason tlmt founded that brilliant 
and reckless dynasty. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Christian Science 

1095-1300 


I. THE ftL^GLCAL ZNVIRON^MENT 

T HF- Ronians at their Imperial height had valued applied science,hut had 
alinosc fotgocten the pure science of die Greeks. Already in the Nsturd 
Hiitory of the elder Pliny we find supposedly medieval superstitions on 
every other page. The indifference of tltc Romans co-operated with that of 
the Christians to almost drj' up the stream of science long before the bar¬ 
barian invasions littered the routes of cultural trans-mission with the debris 
of a ruined society. Wliar remained of Greet science in Europe was buried 
in the libraries of Constantinople, and, that remnant suffered in the sack of 
1104. Greek science migrated through Syria into Islam in the ninth cenni^, 
and stirred Moslem thought m one of the most remarkable cultural awaken¬ 
ings in liistory, w'hile Christian Europe struggled to lift itself out of bar- 
barisni and superstition. 

Science and philosophy, in the medieval M^est, had to grow up in such an 
atmosphere of myth, legend, miracle, omens, demons, prodigies, magic, as¬ 
trology, divination, and sorcery as comes only in ages of chaos and fear. All 
these had existed in the pagan \vorld, and exist today, but tempered by a civi¬ 
lized humor and enlightenment. They were strong in the Semitic w orld, and 
triumphed after Averroes and Maimonides. In Western Europe, from the 
sixth to rhe eleventh century, they broke the dikes of culture, and over¬ 
whelmed the medieval mind in an ocean of occultism and credulity. The 
greatest, most learned men shared in this credulity: Augustine thought that 
the pagan gods still existed as demons, and that fauns and satyrs were real*/ 
Abelard thought that demons can work magic through their intiniaic ac¬ 
quaintance tt-ith the secrets of naturc^^ Alfonso the Wise accepted magic, 
and sanctioned divination by the stais; * how, then, should lesser men doubt? 

A multitude of mptcrious and supernatural beings had descended into 
Oirisrianiry from pagan antiquity, and were still coming into it from Ger¬ 
many, Scandinavia, and Ireland as trolls, elves, giants, fairies, goblins, 
gnomes, ogres, banshees, mysterious dragons, blood-sucking vampires; and 
new superstitions were alw ays entering Europe fmm the East. Dead men 
walked tlic air a.s ghosts; men who had sold themselves ti> rhe Devil roamed 
woods and fields as werew olves; the souls of children dead before baptism 
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haunted rhe marshes as wnlJ-o'-the-wbps. When Sr. Edmund Rich saw 2 
flight of black he rccognb,ed them ar once as a flock of devils come to 
fetch che soul of a local usurer.^ iVhen a demon is e?torcised from a marit 
said many a medieval scon% a big black fly—sometijnes a dfig-could he seen 
issuing from his mouth h“ The popubiion of devils never declined. 

A hundred objects-herbs, stones, amulets, rings, gen’^s—w^ere worn for 
their magic power Eo ward off devils and bring good luck, ^fhe horseshoe was 
lucky because it had the shape of the crescent moon, which had once been a 
goddess. Sailors, at che mercy of the elements, and peasants^ subject to all the 
whims of earth and sky, saw the supernatural at every tum^ and lived in a 
vital medium of superstitions. The anrribution of magic powers to certain 
numbers came dovim from P\Thagoras through the Christian Fathers: three, 
the number of the Trinity, was the holiest nun^ber, and stood for the soul; 
four represented che body; seven* their sum, svmibotized the complete man* 
hence a predilection for seven—ages of man* pbners^ sacraments, cardinal 
virtues, deadiv sins. A sneeze at the wrong time M as a bad omenp and had 
berter be disarmed with a ‘^God bless you” in any case. Philters could be 
used to create or desrrov love. Concepdon could be avoided by spirting 
thrice into the mouth of a frog, or holding a jasper pebble in the hand dur¬ 
ing coitus*® The enlightened Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons in the ninth 
century-, complained that '^things of such absurdit)^ are believed by Chris¬ 
tians as no one e^ er aforetime could induce the heathen to believe/" ^ 

The Church struggled against the paganism of superstidon, condemned 
many beliefs and practices, and punished them with a gradation of penances- 
She denounced black magic—resort to demons to obtain po^ver over events; 
but it flourished in a thousand secret places^ Its pracridoners circulated 
privately a Liber perditionisy or Book of DjjrftnittioTt, giving the names, habi- 
rarSt and special powers of the major demons*^ Nearly ev’crybody believed in 
some magical means of turning the power of supernatural beings to a de¬ 
sired end. John of Salisbury' tells of magic used by a deacon, a priest, and an 
archbishop*® The simplest form was by incantation; a formula \yas recited, 
usually several times; by such formulas a miscarriage might be avertedt a 
sickness healed, an enemy put out of the way. Probably the inajoritj^ of 
Chrktians considered the sign of the cross, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ave 
A 1 aria as magic incantations; and used holy water and the sacraments as magic 
rices bringing miraculous effects. 

Belief in witchcraft was next to universal. The Penitential Book of the 
bishop of Exeter condemned women ^*who profess to be able to change 
men^s minds by sorcery' and cnchananents, as from hate to love or from Jove 
to hate, or to bewitch or steal men's goods," or who “profess to ride on cer^ 
tain nights and on certain be^ists wdth a host of demons in women's shapCt 
and to be enrolled in the company of such'* the itches' Sabbath" that 
became notorious in the fourteenth century* A simple wircherj'' consisted 
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JO making 3 wax model of an inrended victim, piercing ic w'ith needles, and 
pronouncing formulas of cursing; a minister of Philip I\'' was accused of 
hiring a witch to do this to an image of the King, Suine women were believed 
able to injure or kill by a look of their "evil eye.” Berthold of Regensburg 
thought that more W'omen than men would go to hell because so many 
women practiced witchcraft—"spells for getting a husband, spells for the 
marriage, spells before the child is born, spelb before the christening... it is a 
man'cl that men lose not their wits for the monstrous witchcrafts that women 
practice on them,” Visigothic law accused witches of invoking demons, 
sacrificing to devils, cauang storms, etc., and ordered that those convicted 
of such o(Tenses should have their heads shaved and receive tivo hundred 
stripes.'* The laws of Cnut in England recognised the possibility of skying 
a person by magic means. The Church was at first lenient with these popular 
beliefs, looking upon them as pagan survivals that w ould die out; on the 
concraiy they grew and spread; and in r 29® ^be Inquisition began its cam- 
pai^ to suppress witchcraft by burning women at the stake. Many theo¬ 
logians sincerely believed that certain women w ere in league with demons, 
and that the faithful must be protected from their spells. Caesarius of Heister- 
bach a 5 ,surcs us that in his time many men entered into pacts with dc\Tls; 
and it is alleged that such practitioners of black magic so disdained the 
Church that they travestied her rites by worshiping Satan in a Black Ma^.'* 
Thousands of sick or timid people believed themselves to be possessed by 
dcv'ils. The prayers, formulas, and ceremonies of exorcism vised by the 
Church may have been intended as psychological medicine to calm supersti- 
tious minds; 

Medieval medicine w^as in some measure a branch of theologv' and ritual. 
,A.ugviSTinc thought that the diseases of mankind were caused by demons, and 
Luther agreed with him; it seemed logical, therefore, to cum illness with 
prayer, and epidemics by religious processions or building churches. So 
Santa iVlana della Salute at \^cmce W'*as raised to check a plague, and the 
prayers of Sr. Gerboicl, Bishop of Bayeux, cured that citj^ of an epidemic of 
dysentery.** Good phpicUns welcomed the aid of religious faith in effecting 
cures; they recommended prayer, and the wearing of amulets.’* As far back 
as Edward the Confessor we find English rulers blessing rings for the cure 
of epilepsy.*' Kings, having been consecrated by religious touch, felt that 
they might cure by impe^tion of hands. Persons suffering from scrofula 
were supposed to be especially amenable to the royal touch; hence the name 
king s c\nl for that ailment. St. Louis labored assiduously wich such im- 
poations; and Philip of Valois is said to have "touched" 1,500 persons at one 
sitting.’* 

There w-ere magical means to knowledge as well as to health. Most of the 
old pagan methods for divining the future or seeing the absent flourished 
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Throughout the Middle Ages despite repeated condemnation by the Church. 
Hionias a Becket, unsKing to advise Henr\' 11 about a contemplated invasion 
of Brittany, consulted an aruspex, who foretold the future by w'atching the 
flight of birds, and a chiromancer, who predicted by studying the lines of 
the hand,^® TTiis art of palmistry claimed divine sanction from a verse in 
Exodus (xiii, 9): “ft shall be for a sign unto thee upon thine hand." Other 
prophets tried to foretell events by obser^nng the movements of the winds 
(aeroniancy) or the waters (hydromancy), or the stnoke rising from a fire 
(pyromancy). Some, imirating the .Moslems, marked points at random upon 
the earth (or upon any writing material), connected the points svith lines, 
and told fortunes from the geometrical figures so fonned (geomancy)- 
Some, it was alleged, learned the future from the evoked dead (necro¬ 
mancy); Albertus Grotus, at the request of Frederick Barbarossa, evoked 
(we are told) the spirit of the Emperor’s wife,*® Some consulted prophetic 
books, like those purporting to contain the predictions of the Sibyls, or 
.Merlin, or Solomon, opened the Rihle at random (sortes simetonw!) 
or the Aeneid {sortes vergUismae)^ and told the future from the first verse 
seen. The gravest mediwaJ historians nearly always found (like Livy) that 
important events had been directly or symbolically foretold by portents, 
visions, prophecies, or dreams. There were heaps of books—c.g., one by 
Arnold of Villanova—ojfering the latest scientific interpretation of dreams 
(onciromancy)—not much sillier than those which famous scientists have 
written in the twentieth century. Nearly all these modes of divinarion or 
clairvoyance had been practiced in antiquity, and are practiced today. 

But our rime, despite some effort, has not yet equaled the Age of Faith- 
in Islam, Judaism, or Christendom—in belief chat the future is decipherably 
written in the stars. If the cbinate of the earth, and rhe growth of plants, 
could be so clearly influenced by the heavenly bodies, wliy should not these 
affect—nay. determine-the grovTh, nature, illnesses, periods, fertility, epi¬ 
demics, revolutions, and destinies of men or scatesr So nearly ever^' medieval 
mind believed. .-V professional astrologer could be found in the household of 
almost every prince or king. DiJCtorsbled their patients, as many farmers still 
plant their seeds, according to phases of the moon* Most universities gave 
courses in astrology% meaning by it the science of the stars; astronomy was 
included in astrology', and pn^ressed largely through astrolf)gic interest and 
aims. Sanguine students professed to have found predictable regularities in 
the effects of celestial bodies on the earth. Persons bom under the ascendancy 
of Saturn would be cold, cheerless, saturnine; those bom under J upiter, tem¬ 
perate and jovLil; under Mars, ardent and martial; under \’cnu.'i, tender and 
fruitful; under Mcrcurj’. inconstant, mercurial; under a high moon, melan¬ 
choly almost to the point of lunacy, Genethlialog)- predicted the entire life 
of the individud from the poritian of the constellations at his birth. To draw 
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a proper horoscope, therefore, one had to observe the hooTt who the precise 
moment of birth, the precise position of the stars, d^stronomic tables were 
compiled chiefly to aid the drawing of such horoscopes. 

Certain names stand out in this period as pundits of the occult. Peter of 
Abano almost reduced philosophy to astrology; and Arnold of Villanova, a 
famous physician, had a predilection for magic. Cecco d’.4scoli (1257?- 
1327), who taught astrology at the University of Bologna, boasted that he 
could read a man’s thoughts, or tell what he concealed in his hand, by know¬ 
ing the date of his birth. To illustrate his viola's he cast the horoscope of 
Christ, and showed how the constellations at the Nativity had made the cru¬ 
cifixion inevitable. He was condemned by the Inquisition (1324), abjured, 
was spared on condition of silence, went to Florence, practiced astrology 
for numerous clients, and was burned at the stake for denying the freedom 
of rite will (1327)- Many sincere midents^onstantine the African, Ger- 
bert, Albeitus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Vincent of Beauvais-were accused of 
magic, and of rciarions ivith devils, because the people could not believe that 
their knowledge had been obtained by natural means. Micliael Scor earned 
the suspicion by writing famous treatises on the occult: a Liber introdttc- 
torius on astrolo^'; a Physrognortr/a on the correlation of qualities of char¬ 
acter with peculiarities of body; and two texts of alchemy, Michael con¬ 
demned magic, but enjoyed writing about it. He listed twent>'-eighc methods 
of divination, and seems to have believed in all of them.*' Unlike most of his 
concernporatics he made careful observacjons, and some experiments; on die 
other hand he suggested that canydng a jasper or copai would help a man to 
prcscri'e continence." He was clever enougli to keep on good terms with 
both Frederick II and the popes; but the inexorable Uante consigned him 

CO hell. 

The Church and the Inquisition were part of the environment of Kuropean 
sdence in the thirteenth century. The universities for the most pare operated 
under ecclesiastical authority and super^TsItm. The Church, however, al¬ 
lowed considerable latitude of doctrine to professors, and in many cases en¬ 
couraged scientific pursuits. William of Auverpe, Bishop of Paris (d. 1149), 
promoted scientific investigation, and ridiculed those who were ready to see 
the direct action of God in any unusual event. Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln 
w as so advanced in the st udy of mathemancs, optics, and experime ntal sci¬ 
ence that Roger Bacon ranked him with Aristotle. The Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan Orders made no known objection to the scientific studies of Albercus 
Magnus or Roger Bacon. St. Bernard and some other zealots discouraged the 
pursuit of science, but this view w as not adopted by the Church.” She found 
It hard to reconcile herself to the dissection of human cadavers, for it was 
among her basic doctrines that man was made in the image of God and that 
the body, as well as the sou], would rise from the grave; and this reluctance 
was fully shared by the Moslems and the Jeivs,®* and by the people at large,” 
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Guido of Vigcvano in 1^45 spoke of dkiscction aii ^'forbidden by the 
Church”; ^ but we And no ccclc&iasticaJ pTohibition before the bull De ^ep- 
ulti^rh of Boniface V'llI in i joo; and tills merely forbade the cutting' up of 
corpses and the boiling away of their flesh in order to send rlie srerHired bones 
of dead Crusaders back to their relatives for burial at home,” lliis may have 
been misinrerpreted as forbidding posr-monem dissection, but we find the 
Italian surgeon Mondino boiling and dissecting corpses about 1310, without 
any known ecclesiastical protest,** 

If the achievements of medie^'al science in the W^cst should seem meager-in 
the following summary, let us remember that it grew in a hostile environ¬ 
ment of supteistidon and magic, in an age that drew the best minds into law 
and theoI(^% and at a time when nearly all men believed that the major prob¬ 
lems of cosmic and human origin, nature, and destiny bad been solved. 
Nevertheless, after 1150, as wealth and leisure grew, and translations began 
to pour in from Islam, the mind of Western Europe was aroused from its 
torpor, curiosity fiared into eagerness, men began to discuss the brave old 
world of the unfettered Greeks, and within a centmy all Latin Europe was 
astir with science and philosophy. 


n. THE MATHEMATICAL REVOLUTION 

The first great name in the science of this period is Leonardo Fibonacci of 
Pisa. 

Sumenan mathematics, born of forgotten parentage, had descended 
through Babylonia to Greece; Egyptian geometry', still \nsiblc in the pyra¬ 
mids, had passed, perliaps through Crete and Rhodes, to Ionia and Greece; 
Greek mathematics had gone to India in the wake of Alexander, and had 
played a pan in rite Hindu det'dopment tliat culminated in Brahmagupta 
(^SSP-ddo); about 775, translations were made of Hindu mathematicians, 
and soon afterward of Greek mathematidans, into Arabic; about 8jo the 
Hindu numerals entered Eastern Islam; about looo Gerbert brought them 
to France; in the eleventh and nvclfth centuries Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew 
mathematics streamed into Western Europe through Spain and Sicily, and 
came with Italian merchants to Venice and Genoa, Amalfi and Pisa. Trans¬ 
mission is to dvilizarion what reproduedon is to life. 

Another line of transmission appeared in the sixth century b.c. in the form 
of the Chinese abacus (Greek aboXf a board), an instrument for counting by 
transferring little bamboo rods from one group to another; Its descendant, 
the sumpan, is still used by the Chinese. In the fifth century b.c., says Herod¬ 
otus, the E^pdans reckoned with pebbles, “bringing the hand from right 
to left”; the Greeks proceeded contrariwise. The Romans used several forms 
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of the ^ibsciLS; in one form the counters slid in grooves; thej'' were made of 
stone, metal, or colored glass, and were called aitculi., little sroncs.* Boethius, 
about 515, mentioned the abacus as enabling one to count by tens; but this 
invitation to a decimal system v,tis ignored. The merchants of Italy used the 
abacus, but wrote the results in clumsy Roman numerals, 

Leonardo Fibonacci was bom at Pisa in i iSo. His father was manager of 
a Pisan trade agency in Algeria; Leonardo in adolescence joined him there, 
and was caught by a Moslem master. He traveled in Egj'pr. Syria, Greece, 
and Sicily, studied the methods of the merchants, and learned to reckon, he 
tells us, “by a marvelous method through the nine figures of the Indians'^ 
here at the outset of their European career the new numerals were properly 
called Hindu, and what is now a bore and chore of our childhood was then a 
wonder and delight. Perhaps Leonardo learned Greek as well as Arabic; in 
any case we find him well acquainted with the mathematics of Archimedes, 
Euclid, Hero, and Diophantus. In uoi he published his Liber abaci; it was 
the first thorough European exposition of the Hindu numerals, the zero, and 
the decimal system by a Christian author, and it marked the rebirth of mathe¬ 
matics in Latin Christendom. The same work introduced .\rabic algebra to 
■\\ estem Europe, and madea minor revolution in chat science by occassional ly 
using letters, instead of numbers, to generalize and abbreviate equations 
In his Practica geofftetrias <1220) Leonardo, for the first time m Christen¬ 
dom so far as w e know, applied algebra to the treatment of geometrical theo¬ 
rems. In two smaller works of the year 1125 he made original contributions 
to the solution of equations of the first and second degree. In that year Fred- 
enck II presided at Pisa over a mathematical tournament in which different 
problems were set by John of Palermo and solved by Fibonacci. 

Despite liis epoch-making work, the new method of calculation was Ions 
resisted by the merchants of Europe; many of them preferred to fin-^er the 
abacus and write the results with Roman numerals; as late as 1199 the abacists 
of Florence had a law p^ed ag,unst the use of the “new-fangled figures." 
Only a few mathematicians realized that the new symbols, the zero, and the 
decimal alignment of units, tens, hundreds ... opened the way to such devel¬ 
opments of mathematics as were almost impossible with the old letter nu¬ 
merals of Greeks, Romans, and Jews. Not till the sixteenth century did the 
Hindu numerals finally replace the Roman; in England and America the 
duodKimal system of reckoning survives in many fields; 10 has not finaUy 
won its thousand-year-long war against 11. ^ 


Mathematics m the .Middle Ages had three purposes: the semcc of mechanics, 
^e keeping of business accounts, and the charting of the skies. Mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy were closely allied, and rhcise who tiTote on one of them 
^unlly conmhuted ro the others as well. So John of Holvwood (in Yorkshire) 
^own to the Latin w orld as Joannes de Sacmbosco, studied at O.vford, taught at 
Pans, wrote a Trat^tatui de spbacra-Treatire on the iEmhly) Spbere-Sxd. an 
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exposition of the new niarhenmdcs, AlgffriSfmis ^’tjlgiiri^—Afatbmraucs f^r the 
Atilthns (c. ti jo). Algorimms^ a corrupcioii nf the name al-KhwarizmJ, lA'as the 
Lntin term for an aridimcrical svstem asing the Hindu numerals- John credited 
the “Arabs'" with the invention of this system^ and \i^as prtly responsible for the 
misnomer ""Arabic numerals/' Robert of Chester, about 1149, in adapting the 
astronomical tables of aJ-Battani and aUZarqali, brought Arabic trigonometry to 
lingland, and introduced the w^ord swus (bay, sine) into the new science. 

Interest in astronomy was maintained bv the needs of navigation and the pas¬ 
sion for astrology'. The insmensc autharitj' of the oft-translared Ahmgest petri¬ 
fied the astronomy of ChrisnHin Europe into the Ptolemaic theory" of eccentrics 
and epicycles, w idi the earth at the hub of the M orld; alert mind-'^ like Albertus 
Atagnus, Thonlas Atjuinas, and Roger Bacon felt the force of the critEcbims that 
the Aloorish astronomer al-Bitruji had aimed at this system in the Dvelfth cen- 
tun'; but no satisfactor\' alternative to Ptolemy's celestial mechanics was found 

■ T + 

before Copernicus. Christian asrronoiners in the thirreenth century pictured the 
planeni as revolving about the earth; the fixed stars, snared in a cn^stal firmament^ 
and steered bv divine intelligences, revolved as a regimented host around the 
earth; the center and summit of the universe was tliat same man whom the theo¬ 
logians described as a miserable worm tainted with sLn and mostly doomed to 
helL The suggestion offered by Heracleidcs Pooticus, four centuries before 
Christ, that the apparent daily motion of the heavens was due to the axial rotation 
of the cardi^ was discussed hy Semitic astronomers in the thirteenth centuiy', but 
was quite forgotten in Christendom- Another notion of He rack ides, that Mer- 
CUT}" and Vknus revolve about the sun, had been handed down by Alacrobius and 
Marti anus Capella; John Scorns £rigena had seized upon it in the eighth century, 
and had extended it to jMars and Jupiter; the heliocentric j^ siem v^ as on che verge 
of victori,'; ^ but these brilliant hypotheses were among the casualties of the Dark 
Ages, and the earth held Ebe center of the stage dll 1521. All astronomers, how¬ 
ever, agreed that che earth is a sphere.^ 

The astronomical inistruments and tables of the AVcsc w'cre imported from 
Islam, or w ere modeled on Islamic originals* In 1091 VValcher of Lorraine, later 
Prior of Alalvem Abbey, observ ed lunar eclipses in Italy widi an asrrotabe; this 
is the earliest known case of obscrvaEional astronomy in the ChrisTian West; but 
even two centuries later (c. 1296) William of St. Cloud had to remind astrono¬ 
mers, bv precept and example, that the science grew best on observatton rather 
than on reading or philosophy* The best contribution to Christian astronomy in 
this period was the Alfonsinc Tablcs of celestial movements, pre|Kred for Alfonso 
the Wise by nvo Spanish Jews. 

'fhe accumulation of astronomic dara revealed the imperfections of the calen¬ 
dar established by Julius Caesar (46 &*c) from the work of Sosigenes, xvhich 
made the year too long by eleven minutes and fourteen seconds; and the increase 
ing intercourse of astronomers, merchants, and historians across frontiers exposed 
the inconvenience of conflicting calendars. AJ-Biruni had made a useful study of 
the rival sy^^tems of dividing time and dating events (c. 1000); -Aaron ben Aleshul- 
bni and Abraham bar Hiyya furrhered the study in 1106 and 1121; and Robert 
Grosseteste and Roger Bacon followed w ith consmictive propsak in the thir- 
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tecndi century. The Coruptitai (f. tiji) of Grosseteste—a set of tables for calcu- 
iating astronomic events and movable dates (C-g^ Easter)-was the first step to¬ 
ward the Gregorian calendar (158;:) that guides and confuses us today. 


nr. THE EARTH AXD ITS LIFE 

TTic least progressive medieval science was gcolog}*, The earth was the chosen 
home of Christ, and the shell of hell, and weather w'as the whim of God. Moslem, 
Jew, and Christian alike covered mineralogv' with superstition, and composed 
“lapidaries” on the magical powers of stones, Matbod, Bishop of Rennes (1055- 
«>13), svrote in Larin verse a popular Liber iapidma, describing the occult quali¬ 
ties of sistj’ precious stones;, a sapphire held tn the hand during prayer, said this 
emdite bishop, w ould secure a more favorable ansnvet from God,** opal 
folded in a bay leaf rendered its holder invisible; an aniethj-st made him immune 
to intoKicarion; a diamond made him invincible.** 

The same eager curiositj’ char spawned superstitions upon the minerals of the 
earth sent medieval men wandering over Europe and the East, and slowiv en¬ 
riched geography. Giraldus Qmbrensis-Gerald of Wales {1147-1 :!3)-roaraed 
over many lands and topics, mastered many tongues but not his own, accom¬ 
panied Prince John to Ireland, lived there tw o years, toured M^alcs to preach the 
Third Crusade, and wrote four vh-acious books on the two countries. He wxighed 
down his pages with bias and miracles, but lightened them with vivid accounts 
of penons and places, and lively gossip of the trivial things that make the color 
of a character or an age. He was sure that his w'orks would immortalize him,** 
but he underestimared the forgetfulness of time. 

He was one of thousands who in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries made a 
pilgrimage to the East Maps and routes w'crc drawn to guide them, and geog¬ 
raphy benefited. In 1107-11 Sigurd Jorsalafarc, King of Norway, saUed as a 
crusader w'ith sixty ships v’ia England, Spain, and Sicilv to Palestine; after fighting 
.Moslems at every opportunity he led his lessened band to Constantinople, and 
thence overland through the Balkans, Germany, and Denmark to Norway; the 
storv' of this adventurous journey forms one of the great Scandinavian saga^. In 
ti7o Lanzarotte Alalocello redl^overed the Canary Islands, which had been 
known to antiquity. About la^o Ugolino and Vadino'A^ivaldo, acording to an un- 
venfied tradition, set out from Genoa in tw o galleys to sail around Africa to India; 
ill hands, it appears, were lost. A famous hoax r^k the form of a letter from a 
mythical “Prester John” {c. 1 ijo). who told of his dominions in Central Asia, and 
gave a fantastic geography of the Orient. Despite the Crusades, few Christians 
believed in the antipodes; Sc. Augustine considered it "incredible that a people 
inhabits the antipodes, where the sun rises when it sets vinth us, and where men 
walk with their feet toward ours.” “ .An Irish monk, St. Fetgil, had suggested, 
about 74a, the possibility of "another world and other men under the earth”; ** 
Albemis Magnus and Roger Bacon accepted the idea, but it remained the daring 
concept of a few until Magellan circumnavigated the globe. 
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The chief conrributiotis lo European lvnov^*lcdgc of the Far were 
made by vwo Fraiicjsc,tn mojiks. In April 1145 Giovanni de Piano Carpini, 
sixty-five and fat, was sene by Innocent IV to die Mongol court at Karako¬ 
rum, Giovanni and liis cumpanion suffered in the enterprise every hardship 
this .side of death, 1 hey traveled for fifteen months, changing hoises four 
rimes a day. Pledged by the Franciscan rule to eat no meat, they almost 
starved among nomads u'ho Jiad hardly any other food to give them, Gio¬ 
vanni's mission failed, bur after liis return to Europe he compiled an account 
of his journey n'hich is 2 classic in the literature of geography—clear, im¬ 
personal, matter-of-fact, without a word of self or complaint. In 1353 Louis 
IX sent William of Hubruquis (Wilhelm van Ruysbroeck) to the Great 
Khan to renew the Pope’s suggestion of an alliance^ '\^’^Jl^am brought back a 
srem inAnration to submit France to the AlongoJ powerand all that came 
of the expedition was William’s excellent account of Mongol manners and 
history. Here, for the first time, European geography learned the sources of 
the Don and the Volga, the position of Lake Balkhash, the cult of the Dalai 
Lama, the settlements of Nestomn Christians in (Thina, and the distinction of 
Mongols from Tatars. 

The most famous and successful of medicA'al European travelers in the 
Far East nxre the Polo family of \^enctian merchants. Andrea Polo had 
three sons-^.Marco the elder, Niccolb, and Maffeo—all engaged in Byzantine 
trade, and living in Constantinople, About 1 i6o NIccoIo and Maffeo moved 
to Bokhara, where they remained three years. Thcncc they traveled in the 
train of a Tatar embassy to the court of Kublai Khan at Shangtu. Kublai 
sent them back as emissaries to Pope Clement IV; they took three years to 
reach Venice, and by that time Clement was dead. In 1171 they started back 
to China, and Niccolb took with him hei boy Alarco the younger, then seven¬ 
teen. For three and a half years they traveled across Asia via Baikh, the Pamir 
plateau, Kashgar, Khotan, Lop Nor, the Gobi Desert, and Tangutj when 
they reached Shangtu Marco was almost rwcntv-one. Kublai took a fancy to 
him, gave him important posts and missions, and kept the rhree Poll in China 
for sev'cntcen years. Then they sailed back, through three years, Ana Java, 
Sumatra, Singajmrc, Ceylon, and the Persian Gulf, overland to Trebizond, 
and by boat to Constantinople and A^'cnice, Avhere, as all the vt'orld knows, 
no one would believe the talcs “Marco A lillions" told of the “gorgeous East," 
Fighting for Venice in 1198, Marco was captured, and was kept for a year 
in a Genoese jail; there he dictated his narrative to a fellow prisoner. Nearly 
every" element in the once Incredible story has been verified by later explora¬ 
tion. Alarco gaA'C the first description of a trip across all Asia; the first Euro¬ 
pean glimpse of Japan; the first good account of Pekin, Java, Sumatra, Siam, 
Burma, Ceylon, the Zanzibar coast, .Madagiscar, and Abyssinia. The book 
was a revelation of the East to the West. It helped to open new routes to 
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comnicrce. ideas, and arts, and shared in molding the geography that in¬ 
spired Columbus TO sail wtst^'s’ard to the tlast. 

As the orbit of commerce and travel widened, the science of cartography 
crept laboriouslv back coward the level it had reached in Augustus* days. 
Nartgarors prepared guides to the ports of trade, with maps, 

charts, itineraries, and descriptions of the various harbors; in the hands of 
the Pisans and Genoese these p&rtolmil reached a high degree of accuracy. 
The mappue tmindi drawn by the monks of this period arc by comparison 
schematic and incomprehensible. 

Stimulated by the zoological treatises of Aristotle and the botanical classic 
of Theophrastus, the aw*akening mind of the \Vest struggled to graduate 
from legend and Pliny to a science of animals and plants. Nearly everyone 
believed that minute organisms, including worms and flics, were spontane¬ 
ously generated from dust, slime, and putrefaction, “flestiaric.s” had almost 
replaced zoohigy; since monks did almost all the w'riling, the animal w^orld 
was considered largely In theological terms, as a storehouse of edifying s\''m- 
bolism; and additional creatures were invented in playful fancy or pious 
need. Said Bishop Honorius of Autun in the twelfth cenrurv"-; 

The unicorn is a vciy flerec beast with only one horn. To capture it 
1 virgin maid is placed in the field. The unicorn approaches her, and 
resting in her lap, is so taken. By the beast Christ is figured; by the 
hom his insuperable strength-,.! Resting in tlie womb of a virgin, he 
was taken by the liunters-i.c,, Christ w a.s found in the form of a man 
by those «'ho loved 

The most scientifle w'ork of medieval biology was Frederick II's De arte 
lenavdi emu ofi’ibm, a 589-page treatise on "the art of hunting with birds." 
It was based partly on Greek and Moslem manu.scripts, but largely on direct 
observation and experiment;, Frederick himself was an expert falconer. His 
description of bird anatomy contains a great number (jf original contribu¬ 
tions; liis analysis of the flight and migration of birds, his experiments on the 
aitiircial incubation of eggs and the operations of vultures show a sciendiic 
spirit unique m his age.*’ Frederick illustrated hss text with hundreds of 
drawing of birds, perhaps from his own hand-drawings “true to life down 
to the tiniest derails." *♦ The menagerie that he collected was not, as most 
contemporaries thought, a whim of bizarre display, but a laboratory for the 
direct study of animal behavior. This Alexander was his own Aristotlc- 


IV. MATTER AND ENERGY 

Phv-sics and chemistry did better than geologv and biology; their la^vs and 
marveb have alv-ays harmonized better than a "Nature red in tooth and claw" 
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a thcL^tic \ of the vi orldn Their vitality" is suggetifeJ near the outset of 
this pcriiHl by the efforts of Oliver of Malmcsbur}' to make 30 airplane; m 1065 
his contraption was ready^ he soared m it from a high place^ and was kil]ed>^ 

The science of mechanics produced in the thirteenth century a remarkable 
figure, a Dominican monk who andcipared several basic conceptions of Isaac 
NeuTon. Jordanus Nemorstrius became the second General of the Dominican 
Order in tin; that such a man could do such brilliariE work in science bears wit¬ 
ness—if Albert and Thomas were not enough—to the intelJecnjal eagerness of die 
Preaching Friars. In direc nuthcmarieal treatises rivaling chose of Fibonacci in 
courage and influence^ he accepted the Hindu numerals^ and advanced algebra by 
regularly using lectCfs instead of figures for his general formulas. HLs Elementj 
mper denit^nstrafhnem ponderis studied the component of gra^iiy^ along a trajec- 
cor)% and laid down a principle now known as the a.xiom of Jotdanus: that which 
can raise a certain weight ro a certain height can raise a weight K times heavier 
CO a height: K times less. Another trearise^ De p&nderis (perhaps by a 

pupil analyzed the notion of statical moment—the product of a force into its 
lever anti—and anticipated modem Ideas in the mechanics of the lever and the 
inclined plane.^® A third rrearise* ascribed to ''the school of Jordanus,” gave tenta¬ 
tive expression to the rheoiy* of iirtual displacements—a principle developed by 
Leonardo da ^^uci+ Descanes, and John Bernoulli and finally formulated by 
J. Willard Gibbs in the nineteenth ccntun% 

ITie progress of mechanics sloi^ Iv affected Invention. In tz^t Roberr of Eng¬ 
land clearly stated the thcoiA’' of the penduloni clock. In 128S we hear of a great 
clock in a tower at Westminster, and, about the same time, of simitar giants in 
churches on the Continent; bnc there is no certain indication time these were fully 
mechanical The first clear mention of a dock operated by pulleys^ weights;, and 
gears is dated 13 

The most successful branch of physics in this period was optics. The 
Arabic treatises of al-Haitham, trandared into Larin, opened almost a new 
world CO the ^^^esT. In an essay on the rainbov^' Robert Grosseteste, about 
I z}Of wrote of a 

third branch of pcnipcctivc . * ^ untouched and unknown among us 
until the present time.. * [which] shows ns how to make things verv'- 
far off seem verj^ close at hand, and how to make large objects which 
are near seem tiny, and how to make distant objects appear as large as 
we choose* 

These mangels* he adds; can be achieved through breaking up '*the visual 
ray'* by pacing it through several transparent objects or lenses of varying 
structure. These ideas fascinated his pupil Roger Bacon. Another Franciscan 
monk, John Peckham, probably also a pupd of Grosseteste at Oxford, dealt 
with rcllectiou, refraction, and the structure of the eye in a treatise Perspec¬ 
tive when wc recall that Peckhaui became Archbishop of Can¬ 

terbury u'e perceive again an unsuspected entente beuveen science and the 
medieval Church. 
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One result of these studies in optics was the invention of spectacles. Mag¬ 
nifying glasses had been known to Greek antiquity,*" but the construction 
of such glasses to focus properly %^'hcn near the eye seems to Jiavc awaited 
research in the geomctiy^ of refraction. A Chinese document of uncertain 
date between 1260 and 1500 speaks of glasses called ai far, which enabled old 
people to read fine script. A Donimican friar, preaching at Piacenza in 1 ^05, 
remarked: “it is not twenty years since there was discovered the art of mak- 
ing eyeglasses [acchhli], which enable one to see well, ... I myself have 
spoken to the man who first discovered and ntadc them.” A letter dated 1189 
says: “I atn so heavy with years that vi'irhoutthc glasses called Qkisli^ recently 
invented. 1 should not be able to read or write,” l‘he invention is usually 
crediied to Sal vino d'Amarto, whose tombstone, dated 1317, read: “the in¬ 
ventor of spectacles.” In i joy a Montpellier physician announced chat he 
had prepared an eycw'ash that made spectacles superfluous.** 

The arctactive power of the magnet had also been known to the Greeks. 
Its power to indicaic direction was apparently discovered by the Chinese in 
the first centuiy' of our era. Chinese tradition ascribes to Moslems, about 
1093, the earliest use of the magnetic needle in guiding navigation. Such use 
was probably widespread among Moslem and Christian mariners by the end 
of the twelfth century. The oldest Christian reference to it is in 1205, the 
oldest Moslem reference is in i iSij “ but perhaps those who had long known 
the precious secret had been in no haste to publish it. xMoreover, mariners 
who used it were suspected of magic, and some sailors refused to sail with a 
captain who kept such a demonic instrument.** The first known description 
of a pivoted floating compass occurs in an Ephtok de magnete by Petms 
Peregnnus in j 2619, Tliis Peter the Pilgrim recorded many experiments, ad¬ 
vocated the experimental method, and expounded the operation of the mag¬ 
net in attracting iron, magnetizing other objects, and finding the north. He 
tried also to construct a perpetual motion machine operated by self-rcgeti- 
era ri ng magricts.^ 

Chemistry- atlvanced largely through alchemical research. From the tenth 
cenru^' onu-ard Arabic texts in this field were translated into Larin, and soon 
the West steamed with alchemy, even in monasteries. Brother Elias, succes¬ 
sor to St, Francis, edited a work on alchemy for Frederick 11 ; another Fran¬ 
ciscan, Grosseteste, wrote in favor of the possibility of transmuting metals; 
and one of the most famous of medieval books, the tWer de canrir, presented 
alchemy and astrology m a work foisted upon Aristotle. Several European 
kings employed alchemists in the hope of rescuing their treasuries by chang¬ 
ing cheap metals into gold.** Other zealots continued the scjtrch for the elixir 
of life and the philosopher’s stone, in 1307 the Church condemned alchemy 
as a diabolical art. but its practice continued. Perhaps to escape ecclesiastical 
censure several authors of the twelfth or thirteenth century attributed their 
works on alchemy to the IMoslem “Gebir.” 
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iMedical experience with drugs added to chemical knowledge, and indus¬ 
trial operations almost compelled experiment or discovery. The brewing of 
beer, the manufacture of dyes, pottery, enamels, glass, glue, lacquer, ink, and 
cosmetics contributed to the science of chemistry. Peter of St. Omer, about 
1170, composed a de colorihus /atfiradi'r, containing recipes for the 
various pigments used in painting; one recipe described the making of oil 
colors by mixing the pigment with linseed oil®* About 1150a treatise known 
as the Magister 5 a/erRM—presumably a product of the Salerno school of 
medicine—mentioned the distillation of alcohol; this is the first clear refer¬ 
ence to that now universal operation. The grape-producing countries dis¬ 
tilled wine, and called the result aqtta vitae, eau de vie, w'acer of life; the 
North, with less grapes and bitterer cold, found it cheaper to distill grain. 
The Celtic term uisqebeatha, which \v'as shortened into -uihhky, also meant 
“water of life/' Distiliadon had been known long tie fore to Moslem al¬ 
chemists; but the discovery of alcohol—and, in the thirteenth century, of 
mineral acids—vastly enlarged chemical knov'ledge and industry. 

Almost as important in its effects as the distillation of alcohol was the dis¬ 
covery of gunpowder. The old Chinese claim to priority here is now chal¬ 
lenged; and there is no clear mention of the substance in Arabic manuscripts 
before 1500.®* The earliest known notice of the explosive is in a Liber ignium 
ad eotftburendos bostes, or Boek of Fires for Burtthig Bnenties, written by 
.Marcus Graecus, about ii7o. After describing Greek fire and phosphores¬ 
cence Mark the Greek ga ve a recipe for making gunpowder: reduce to a fine 
powder, separately, one pound of live sulphur, two pounds of charcoal from 
the lime or wUlow tree, and six pounds of saltpeter (potassium nitrate); then 
mix them.®^ There is no record of any military use of gunpowder before the 
fourteenth century. 


V. THE REVIVAL OE MEDICINE 

Poverty alwaj-s mingles myth with medicine, for myth is free and science 
is dear. The basic picture of medieval medicine is the mother with her little 
store of household remedies; old women wise in herbs and plasters and magic 
charms; herbalists peddling curative plants, iufallible drugs, and miraculous 
pills; mid wives ready to sever new life from old in the ridiculous ignominy 
of birth; quacks ready to cure or kill for a pittance; monks with a heritage 
of monastic medicine; nuns quietly comforting the sick with ndnistration or 
prayer; and, here and there, for those who could afford them, trained physi¬ 
cians practicing more or less sciendiic medicine. Monstrous drugs and fabu¬ 
lous formulas Nourished; and just as certain stones held in the hand were by 
some believed to ward off coneepiion, so—even in medical Salemo—some 
women and men ate asses’ dung to promote fertility 
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Unrll 11 some members of the clergy practiced medicine, and what hos¬ 
pitalization could be had was usually to be found in monastic or conventual 
infirmaries. The monks played an honorable role in preserving the medical 
heritage, and led the way in the cultivation of medicinal plants^ and perhaps 
they knew what they were doing in mingling miracle with medicine. Even 
nuns might be skilled in healing. Hildcgarde. the mystic Abbess of Bingen, 
wrote a book of cliracal medicine—Car/wc ft curse (c, 1150)—and a book of 
SubtUHates., marred here and there with magic formulas, but rich in medical 
lore. The retirement of old men or women into monasteries or convenK may 
have been motivated in part by a desire for continuous medical attendance. 
As lay medicine developed, and the love of gain infected monastic healing, 
the Church (1130, 1339, (663) progressively forbade the public pracncc of 
medicine by the clcrg)*i and by 1:00 the ancient art w'as almost completely 
secular. 

Scientific medicine survived the Dark Ages in the V\‘est chiefly through 
Jewish physicians, who circulated Greco-Arabic medical knowledge in 
Christendom; through the Byzantine culture of southern Italy; and through 
translations of Greek and Arabic medical treatises into Latin. Probablv the 
School of Salerno w as best situated and prepared to take advantage of these 
influences; Greek, Latin. Moslem, and Jewish physicians taught or studied 
there; and till the twelfth century it remained the loading medical institution 
in Latin Europe, VWmicn studied nursing and obstetrics at Salerno;®” tmt- 
iieresSaieniitiotse were probably midw'ives trained in the school. One of the 
most famous Salernitan products w as an obstetrical treatise of the early 
tw'clfth century, entitled 'i'rotithe cufsndsnivi legritudimmt mitiiehrinn— 
Trotida on the Cure of Diseasei of 1 r'wnen; in the generally accepted theory 
Trotula was a midw ife of Salemo.”” Several important treatises, covering 
nearly all branches of medicine, have reached us from the School of Salerno. 
One, by Archimarheus, prescribes tlic pmper bedside manner: the physician 
mustalw'ays regard the patient’s condition as grave, so that a fatal end may 
not disgrace him, and a cure may add another marvel to his fame; he should 
not flirt WTtb the patient's wife, daughter, or inaidsmant; and even if no 
medicine is ncccssars* he shttuld prescribe some harmless concoction, lest the 
parient think the treatnicnt not worth the fee, and lest nature should seem to 
have healed the patient without the physiciim's aid.*^ 

The School of Salerno gave w ay to the University of Naples after 1268, 
and little is heard of it thereafter. By that rime its graduates had spread Sal¬ 
ernitan medicine through Eutfvpc, Good schfwis of medicine existed in the 
thirteenth ccntuiy^ at Bologna, Padua. Ferrara. Perugia, Siena, Rome. iMont- 
pellier, Paris, and Oxford, In these schools the three main medical traditions 
of the Middle Agcs-Greck, Arabic, and Judaic-w ere merged and absorbed, 
and the entire medical heritage was refonmilated to become the basis of 
modem medicine.. Ancient methods of diagnusis by auscultation and uri- 
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nalysis retained (and retain) their popularity, so that in some places the 
urinal became the emblem or signboard of the medical professionAncient 
methods of treatment by pui^rion and bloodletting continued, and in Eng¬ 
land the physician was a “leech/’ Hot baths were a favorite prescription; pa¬ 
tients traveled to “take the waters” of mineral springs. Diet was minutely 
prescribed in nearly eveiy illness.’” But drugs abounded. Almost every cle¬ 
ment was used as a cure, from seaweed (rich in iodine), which Roger of 
Salerno recommended for goiter in 11 So, to gold, which was imbibed to 
“comfort sore limbs^*"*—apparenrlv our fasliionable treatment for arthritis. 
Practical IV cverj' animal organ found some therapeutic use in the medieval 
plianiiaco|jeia—the horns of deer, the blood of dragons, the bile of vipers, the 
semen of frogs; and animal excrement was occasionally prescribed/' Fbc 
most popular of all drugs was tberiacim^ a weird mixture composed of some 
hft\'-seven substances, of which the chief was the flesh of poisonous snakes, 
jManv drugs were imported from Islam, and kept their Arabic names. 

As the supply of trained physicians increased, governments began to regu¬ 
late medical practice, Roger II of Sicily, probably influenced by old Moslem 
precedents, restricted the practice of medicine to persons licensed by the 
state. Frederick U (1124) required for such practice a license from the 
School of Salerno, To obtain it the student had to survive a three-year course 
in sciejttia logicah'j—presumably meaning natural science and philosophy; lie 
had then to study medicine at the school for five years, pass tM'O examina¬ 
tions, and practice for a year under the supervision of an experienced physi- 

* lUli 

Clan. 

Ever>' city of any importance paid physicians to treat the poor without 
charge.^ Soine cities had a measure of socialized medicine. In Cliristian Spain 
of the thirteenth century a physician was hired by the municipalitj’ to care 
for a specified part of the population; he made jieriodically a medical exami¬ 
nation of each person in bis territory', and gave each one advice according to 
his findings; he treated the poor in a public hospital, and was obUged to visit 
every sick person three times a month; all without charge, except that for 
anv visit above three in any month he was allowed to ask a fee. For these 
services the physician was exempted from taxes, and received an annual sal¬ 
ary of twenty pounds,®* equivalent to some $4000 today.* 

As licen.scd physicians were not numerous in thirteenth-century Christian 
Europe, they earned good fees, and had a high social status. Some amassed 
considerable fortunes; some became art collectors; several won an intema- 
ttonal reputation, Petrus Hispanus—Peter of Lisbon and C^mpostela'-mi- 
grated to Paris and then to Siena, wrote the mrat popular medieval handbook 
of medicine {TbeFmnts pmpman-TreastiTe of the Poor) and the brat me¬ 
dieval discussion of psychology (De ati'tma), became Pope John XXI in 

» In ttic laws of VbigOThk Spain ihe physician was am eatiilEd to 4 fee if hb paticnl died « 
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12 7<S, and was crushed ro death by a falling ceiling in 1177. The most famous 
Christian physician of this period w'as Arnold of Villanova {e. 1235-1311). 
Bom near \''alcncia, lie learned Arabic, Hebrew^ and Greek, studied medi¬ 
cine at Naples, taught it or natural philosophy at Paris, Montpellier, Barce¬ 
lona, Rome, and wrote a great number of works on medicine, chemistry, 
astrology, magic, theology, wnc making, and the interpretation of dreams. 
Made physician to James II of Aragon, he repeatedly UTimcd the King that 
unless he protected the poor against the rich he would go to hell.™ James 
loved him nevertheless, and sent him on many diplomatic missions. Shocked 
by the misery and exploitation that he saw in many countries, he became a 
follower of the mystic Joachim of Flora, and declared, in letters to princes 
and prelates, that the wickedness of the mighty and the luxury of the clergy 
heralded the destruction of the world. He was accused of magic and heresy, 
and was charged unrh having alchemically produced ingots of gold for King 
Robert of Naples. He was condemned by an ecclesiastical court, but was 
released from prison by Boniface Vitl. He successfully treated the old Pope 
for kidney stones, and received from him a castle at Anagni. ?Te warned 
Boniface that unless tlie Church should be thoroughly reformed the divine 
wrath would soon descend upon her; soon thereafter Boniface suffered fa¬ 
mous indignities at Anagtii, and died in despair. The inquisition continued 
TO pursue Arnold, but kings and popes protected him for their ailments’ sake, 
and he died by drowning on a mission from James II to Clement V.” 

Surgery in this period fought a two-front war against the barbers on one 
side and general practitioners on the other. For a long tirtve the barl)CTS had 
given enemas, pulled teeth, treated wounds, and let blood. Surgeons who 
had received fonnal medical training protested against the tonsorial perfonn- 
ance of such ministrations, but the law defended the barbers throughout the 
Middle Ages. In Prussia rill the time of Frederick the Great it remained one 
of the duties of the army surgeon to shave the officers.^“ Partly through this 
overlapping of functions, the surgeons were considered inferior to the physi¬ 
cians in science and society; they^ were looked upon as simple technicians 
obeying the directions of the doctor, who usually, before rhe thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. disdained to practice surgery himself ” Surgeons were further discour¬ 
aged by fear of imprisonment or death if their procedures failed; only the 
bravest undertook dangerous operations; and mosr surgeons, before such an 
enterprise, required a written guarantee that no harm would come to tbem 
in case of failure.*'' 

Neii'erthelcss surgery advanced more rapidly in this period than any other 
branch of medicine, partly because it was forced to deal with conditions 
rather than theories, partly through plentiful opporrunitv to treat the 
wounds of soldiers, Roger of Salerno, about 1170, published his Practica 
ehirwrgiife, the earliest surgical treatise in the Chrisrian West; for three cen¬ 
turies it remained a classic text. In 1138 Frederick H ordered that a corpse 
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should be dissected in every five-year period at Salemo;'‘® such di^ction 
of cadavers was practiced regularly in Italy after 1275*^" * Cremona 

physician opened a corpse to study the cause of a current pestilence; this is 
the first known ease of a post-mortem examinatioEL In ij 66 Teodorico Bor- 
gognoni. Bishop of Cervia, began a long struggle of Italian medicine against 
the Arabic notion chat suppuration must first lie encouraged in the treatmenc 
of wounds; his discussion of asepde treatment is a classic of medieval medi¬ 
cine. Gugliclmo Salicetti—William of Salioeto (1110-77)—professor of 
medicine at Bologna, made notable improvements in his CbiniTgia (1175); 
it associated surgical diagnosb ivith a knowledge of internal medicine, used 
careful clinical records, showed howto suture divided nerves, and advocated 
the knife—as allowing better healing, and leaving less scar—in preference to 
the cautery so popular with iMosIcm practitioners. In a genera] treatise— 
Simmia conservattovis et i?i<riifiOTrr—’\\'illiam ascribed chancre and bubo to 
intercourse with an infected courtesan, gave a classical description of dropsy 
as due to hardening and narrowing of the kidneys, and offered e.xcellent ad¬ 
vice on hygiene and diet for ever)' age of life. 

His pupils Henri de Mondeville (ii6o?-T3ro) and Guido Lanfranchi 
(d. t J15) brought the medical lore of Bologna to France. Like Teodorico, 
de Mondeville improved asepsis by advocating a return to Hippocrates’ 
method of maintaining simple cleanliness in a wound. Lanfranchi, exiled 
from Milan in 1290, xvent to Lyons and Paris, and w-rote a CbintTgia piagna 
which became the recognized text of surgery at the University of Paris. He 
laid dowm a principle that rescued surgery from barberism: "No one can be 
a good physician if he is ignorant of suigery; andjio one can properly per¬ 
form operations if he does not know medicine.” *' Lanfranchi was the first 
to use neurotomy for tetanus, and intubation of the esophagus, and gave the 
first surgical description of concussion of the brain. His chapter on injuries 
of the head is one of the peaks in the history of medicine. 

Surgical sleeping draughts arc mentioned by Origen (185-254) and Bishop 
Hilary of Poitiers (r. 353). tTic usual method of anesthesia in medieval 
Christendom was by inhaling, and probably drinking, a mixture based on 
mandragora (mandiike), and generally containing also opium, hemlock, and 
muibcrty juice; mention of this “soporific sponge” occurs from the ninth 
centunr onwardJ* Local anesthesia wtis induced by a poultice soaked in a 
similar solution. The patient was awakened by applying fennel juice to his 
nostrib. Surgical instrumcnis liad as yet made no progress since the Greeks. 
Obstetrics had fallen behind the practice of Soranus (c. a.d. 100) and Paul of 
Acgina (c. a.d. 640). Caesarean section was discussed in the literature, but 
apparendy not practiced. Embryotomy—mutilation of the foetus for re¬ 
moval from the w'omb-was in many cases performed because the obstetri¬ 
cian rarely understood version. DehVery was accomplished in specially de- 
signed chalo*^ 
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Hospitals were now advanced far beyond anything known in anriquitv'. 
The Greeks had had asklepteia^ religious instinidons for the rreamtent of the 
sick} the Romans had maintained hospitals for their soldier^; but It was Chris¬ 
tian charitx' that gave the institution a wide developtnent. In 569 St. Basil 
founded at Caesarea in Cappadocia an institution called after him the BasHiar^ 
with several buildings for patients, nurses, physicians, workshops, and 
schools. St. Ephraim opened a hospital at Edcssa in J75; others rose through¬ 
out the Greek Fnst, and in specialized variety. The Bpjintine Greeks had 
nosQco7fm for the sick, hrephotrophk for foundlings, orphtmotrophia for 
Orphans, ptoebia for the poor, xenodoebts for poor or infimi pils^ms, and 
gerantochia for the old. The first hospital in Latin Christendom ^va5 founded 
by Fabiola at Rome about 400. Many monasteries provided small hospitals, 
and several orders of monks—Hospitalers, Templars. Antontnes, Alexians- 
and nuns arose to care for the sick. Innocent III organized at Rome in 1204 
the hospira) of Santo Spiriio. and under his inspiration similar institutions 
were set up throughout Europe; Germany alone had, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. over a hundred such “hospitals of the Holy Spirit.’' In France the hos¬ 
pitals scrv'cd the poor and old and the pilgrim, as well as the sick; like the 
monastic centers they offered bo§pitaiiTy. About 1260 Louis IX established 
at Paris an asylum. Le§ originally a retreat for the blind, it 

became a hospital for eye diseases; and is now one of tlic most important 
medical centers in Pans. The first Lnglish hospital known to history (not 
necessarily the first) was established at Canterbury in 1084. Usuallv the serv¬ 
ice in these hospitals was provided free for tht^ who could not pay, and 
(except in monastic hospitals) the attendants were nuns. The apparently 
cumbereome costume of these “angels and ministers of grace” took form in 
the thirteenth ccntuiy, probably to protect them from communicable dis¬ 
ease; hence, perhaps, the shearing of the hair and the covering of the head."^ 
Two special diseases evoked special defenses. “St. Anthony’s fire” was a 
skin ailment-perbaps erppclas-so severe that an order of monks, the Con¬ 
gregation of the .^ntonines, was founded about 1095 to treat its victims. 
Leper hospitals arc mentioned by Gregory of Tours (r. 560); the Order of 
St, Ijucarus was orpnized to serve in th^ leprosma. Eight diseases were 
regarded as contagious: bubonic plague, tuberculosis, epilepsy, scabies, ctv- 
sipelas, anthrax, trachoma, and lep^os>^ A victim of any of these was for¬ 
bidden to enter a city except under sepegarion; or to engage in selling food 
or drink. The leper was required to give warning of his approach by horn 
or bell. Usually his disease expressed itself in purulent eruptions on face and 
body. It was only mildly contagious, but probably medieval authorities 
feared that it could be spread by coitus. Possibly the term was used to in¬ 
clude whar would now be diagnosed as s> phiJ|s; but there is no certain ref¬ 
erence to syphilis before rhe fifteenth century.” No special provision seems 
to have been made for the care of the insane before the fifteenth century. 
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The MitJdIc Ages, tqo poor to be clean or properly fed, suffered more 
than any other known period from epidemics. The '‘Yellow Plague” devas¬ 
tated Ireland in J50 and 664, killing, we are unreliably infomied, tw^o thirds 
of the population,®* Similar pestilences struck Wales in the sbrih century, 
England in the seventh. A malady knoum to the French as ?Nal des ardent^— 
which was described as burning out the intestuies—swept through France 
and Germany in 994, 1043,10H9, and 1130, Plagues of “leprosy” and scurvy 
may have come from returning Crusaders. The plica pohjiica. a disease of 
the hair, was apparently brought to Poland by the Mongol invasion of i S87. 
The harassed population ascribed these epidemics to famines, droughts, 
swarms of insects, astral influences, poisoning of wells by Jews, or the wrath 
of God; the likelier causes were the crowded condition of the small walled 
towns, poor sanitation and hygiene, and a consequent lack of defense against 
infections carried by returning soldiers, pilgrims, or students.®* We have no 
mortallt)^ statistics' for the Middle .Ages, but it is probable that nor more 
than half of those born reached maturity. The fertility of women labors to 
atone for the stupidity of men and the bravery of generals. 

Public sanitation mproved in the thirteenth century, but never in the 
Middle Ages did it regain its excellence under Imperial Rome. Most cities 
and wards appointed officials to care for the streets,®* but their work was 
primitive. Moslem risitors to Christian towns complaincd—as Christbn vis¬ 
itors now to iMoslcm towms-of the filth and smell of the “infidel cities.”®* 
At Cambridge, now so beautiful and clean, sewage and offal ran along open 
gutters in the streets, and **gave out an abominable stench, so ... that many 
masters and scholars fell sick thereof."®® In the thirteenth cem^^ some 
cities had aqueducts, sewers, and public latrines; in most cities rain was re¬ 
lied upon to carry away refuse; the pollution of wells made typhoid cases 
numerous; and the water used for baking and brewing w'as usually-north 
of the Alps-drawn from the same streams that received the sewage of the 
tosvTis.®' Italy wa.s more adyanced, largely through its Roman legacy, and 
through the enlightened legislation of Frederick II for refuse disposal; bur 
malarial infection from surrounding swamps made Rome unhealthy, killed 
many dignitaries and visitors, and occasionally saved the cit>' from hostile 
annies that succumbed to fever amid their victories. 


VI. .ALBERTUS MAO>fUS: U93-I 280 

Three men stand out in this period as devotees of science: .Adelard of 

Bath. Albert the Great, and Roger Bacon. 

Adclard, after snidying in many .Moslem countries, returned to England 
and wrote (c. 1130) a long dialogue. Quacsthfief mtifrales, covering many 
sciences. It begins Platonically by describing Adelard’s reunion with his 
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friends. He asks about the state of affairs in England; he is told that the kings 
make war, judges take bribes, prelates drink too much, all promises are 
broken, all friends are envious. Fie accepts tliis as a genial summary of the 
natural and unchangeahk* condition of Things, and proposes to forget it. His 
nephetv inquires what has Adeiard learned among the .Vioslcins? 1 le expresses 
a general preference for Arabic as against Qtrisrian science; they challenge 
him; and his replies constitute an interesting selection from all the sciences 
of the age. He inveighs against the bondage of tradition and authority. “I 
learned from my Arabian masters under the leading of reason; I'ou, how¬ 
ever, captivated by .., authority, follow your halter. For what else should 
authoritj' be called than a halter?" Those who are now counted as authori¬ 
ties gained their reputation by following reason, not authority. “Therefore,” 
he tells his nephew, "if you want to hear anything more from me, give and 
take reason. ... Nothing is surer than reason ., , nothing is falser than the 
senses. Though Adelard relies too eonfidentlv on deductive reasoning, 
he gives some interesting replies. Asked how the wnh is upheld in space, he 
answers that the center and the bottom are the same. How’ far would a stone 
fall if dropped into a hole bored through the center of the earth to the other 
Kde?-hc answers, Only to the center of the earth. Me states dearly the 
indestractibilit)' of matter, and argues that universal continuity makes a 
vacuum impossible. All in all, Adelard is a brilliant proof of the k'akening 
intellect in Christian Europe in the tuclfth century. He was enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of science, and proudly calls his age-the age of Ab6- 
lard-wodmJKf,*^ the climax of all history. 

Albertus Magnus had a little less of the scientific spirit than Adelard, but 
so cosmic a curiosity that the very immensity of his product won him the 
name Great. His scientific, like his philosophical, works took mostly the 
form of comnientanes on the corresponding treatises of Aristotle, but they 
contain now and then fresh breaths of original observ'ation; amid a cloud 
of quotations from Greek, Arabic, and Jewish authors he finds some oppor¬ 
tunities TO look at nature in the first person. He visited laboratories and inines, 
studied diverse metals, e.xamined the fauna and flora of his native Germany, 
noted displacements of land by sea, sea by land, and explained thereby the 
fossil shells in rocks. Too much of a philosopher to be a thoroiwh scientist, 
he allowed a priori theories to color bis vision, as when he claimed to have 
seen horsehairs in water change into worms. Bur, Hkc Adelard, he rejected 
the explanation of natural phenomena in terms of the will of God; Cod acts 
through natural causes, and man must seek Him there. 

His notion of experiment was obscured by his confidence in Aristotle A 
famous passage in Book X of his De stirs us with the words 

Experrrnefjttmt sohff/i cenificat, which seems to sav that “only experiment 
^ves certainty." Bur the word expcri 7 »ennrf» had'then a broker meaning 
than now; it meant expenef}ce rather than expeHnimt, as appears from the 
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context of the passage: “All that is here set down is the result of our own 
experience, or has been borrowed from authors whom we know to have 
w ritten what their personal experience has confirmed; for in these matters 
experhnejitjfm sohtm certifiest'’ Even so, it W'as a whoJesomc advance* Al“ 
bert laughs at such m^Thical creatures as the harpies or the griffin, and the 
animal legends of a then popular book, the PhytiologuSt and he notes that 
“philosophers tell many lies.'*” Sometimes, not often, he performed ex¬ 
periments, as when he and his associates proved that a beheaded cicada con¬ 
tinued for a while to sing. But he trusted Pliny’s authority with saintly 
innocence, and believed too simply the tales told him by such notorious liars 
as hunters and fishermen 

He yielded to hb times in accepting astrology and divination. He attrib¬ 
utes marvelous pow'crs to gems and stones, and claims to have seen Avith his 
own eyes a sapphire that cured ulcers. He chinks, like undoubting Thomas, 
that magic is real, and is due to deiuons. Dreams sometimes foretell cv'cnts. 
In corporeal matters “the stars are in truth rulers of the world”; the con¬ 
junctions of the planets probably explain “great accidents and great prodi¬ 
gies”; and comets may signify wars and the death of kings. “There is in man 
a double spring of action—nature, and the will; the nature is ruled by the 
stars, the will is free; but unless the Avill resists it Is swept along by nature,” 
He believes that competent astrologers may in considerable measure proph¬ 
esy the events of a man’s life, or the issue of an enterprise, from tlie position 
of the stars. He accepts, with certain reserves, the alchemic (today the nu¬ 
clear physicist) theory of tlie transmutation of elements.’” 

His best scientific work was in botany. He Avas the first botanist since 
Theophrastus (so far as we know) to consider plants for their own sake 
instead of for their use in agriculture or medicine. He classified plants, de¬ 
scribed their color, odor, parts, and fruit, studied their feeling, sleep, sex, 
and germination, and ventured an essay on husbandry. Humboldt As'as sur¬ 
prised to find in Albert’s De i*ffgetiibUtifiis "exceedingly acute remarks on 
the organic structure and physiology'- of plants,”** His enomious work De 
mh/talibus is largely a paraphrase of Aristotle, but here, too, avc find orig¬ 
inal observation. Albert tells of “sailing the Nonh Sea for the sake of research 
[experimeJiti catm]^ and landing on islands and sandy shores to collect” 
objects for study.” He compared similar organs in animals and man.” 

From the vantage point of our hindsight these works contain many mis¬ 
takes; viewed against the intellectual background of their time they arc 
among the major achievements of the medieval mind. Albert Avas recognised 
in his own lifetime as the greatest teacher of his age, and he lived long 
enough to be quoted as an authority by men like Peter of Spain and Vincent 
of Beauvais, Avho both died before him. He could not rival AA-erroes or Mai- 
nuinidcs or Thomas in keenness of judgment or philosophic grasp; but he 
was the greatest naniraJist of his rime. 
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ra. ROGER BACOX; C. 1*14-92 

TKc most famous of medieval sciennsts was bom in Somerset about 1214. 
know that he lived till 1292, and that in 1267 be called himself an old 
man.*" He studied at Oxford under GrossetestCt and caught from the great 
polymath a fascination for sciencej already in that circle of Oxford Francis¬ 
cans the English spirit of empiricism and utilitarianism was taking form. 
He went to Paris about 1240, but did not find there the stimulation that Ox- 
ford had given liunj he marv'eled that so few Parisian professors knew any 
learned language besides Latin, that they gave so little time to science, and 
so much TO logical and metaphysical disputes that seemed to Bacon crimi¬ 
nally useless for life. He “majored” in medicine, and began to write a treatise 
on the relief of old age. To get data he visited Italy, studied Greek in Magna 
Graecia, and there became acquainted with some works of Moslem medicine. 
In 1251 he rciumcd to Oxford, and Joined the reaching staff. He wrote in 
1267 that in the preceding twenty years he had spent “more than /laooo 
in the purchase of secret books and instruments,^ and in training voong men 
in languages and mathematics.” He engaged Jews to teach him and hTs stu¬ 
dents Hebrew, and to help him read the Old Testament in the original. About 
1255 he entered the Franciscan Order, but he seems never to have become 
a priest. 

Sick of the metaphysics of the schook, Bacon gave himself with passion 
to mathematics, natural science, and philology. We must not think of him 
as a lone originator, a scientific voice crying out in the scholastic u ilderncsis 
In every field he was indebted to his predecessors, and his originality was 
the forceful summation of a long development. Alexander Neckhani, Bar¬ 
tholomew the Englishman, Robert Grosseteste, and Adam .Marsh had estab¬ 
lished a scientific tradition at Oxford; Bacon inherited it, and proclaimed it 
to the world. He acknowledged his indebtedness, and gave his prcdcocssorc 
unmeasured praise. He recognized also his debt-and the debt of Christcn- 
dom-to Islamic science and philosophy, and through these to the Greeks 
and suggested that the “heathen” savants of Greece and Islam had also, in 
their own fashion, been inspired and guided by God.” He had a high regard 
for Isaac Israeli, Ibn Gabirol, and other Hebrew thinkers, and had the cour¬ 
age to say 3 good word for the Jew's who lived in Palestine at the time of 
the crucifixion of Christ.** He learned avidly not only from learned men, 
but from any man whose practical knowledge in handicraft or husbandrJ 
could augment his store. He writes with unwonted humility ; ^ 

It is certain that nts cr, before God is seen face to face, shaU a man 
know anything with final certain^'.... For no one is so learned in 
nature that he knows all... the nature and properties of a single fly. 

... And since, in comparlsoii with what a man knois^ those things of 
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which he is ignoratic are infinire, and beyond comparison greater and 
more beautiful, he is out of his mind who extols himself in regard to 
his oM'n knou ledge.,.. The wiser men arc, the more humbly they arc 
dLsp>scd to receive the instruction of another, nor do they disdain the 
siraplicitj' of the teacher, hut behave humbly toward peasants, old 
women, and children, since many things are kno^v11 to the simple and 
unlearned which escape the nodec of the wise.,,. I have learned more 
important trutlis from men of humble station than from all the famous 
doctors. Let no nian, cherefote, boast 0/ his w isdom.^” 

He labored with such fen'or and haste that in 1156 his health broke dow-n; 
he retired from university' life, and for ten years we lose track of him. Prob¬ 
ably in this period he composed some of his minor works—De speculis 
burenHlws (On Buniing Glasses), De potestate ants et rnsmtae (On 

the Marvelous Po-tirw of ifivenUtm and iVjiwrrf), and Cmttpttttts naturaiimn 
(Cotnpuutian of Nmtrsti Events). Now also he planned his "Principal 
V\ ork Scriptutn prm^jpa/e,a one-man encyclopedia to be in four volumes: 
(i) grammar and logic; (1) mathematics, asrrorujmy, and music; (3) nat¬ 
ural science—optics, geography, astrology, alchemy, agriculture, medicine, 
and experimental science; and (4) metaphysics and morals, 

f Ic had iivritten some scattered portions when what seemed a stroke of 
good fortune interrupted his program. In February, 1265, Guy Foulques. 
Archbishop of Narborme, becanic Pope Clement and carried into the 
papacy something of the liberal spirit that had developed in southern France 
from the mingling of peoples and creeds. In June he MTOte to Bacon bid¬ 
ding him send a '‘fair copy” of his v'orks, “.secretly and without delay.” and 
"norwithstanding the prohibition of any prelate, or any constitution of thv 
Order.” B.icon set himself feverishly (as may be seen from the passion of 
his style) to finish his encyclopedia; then, in [ 267, fearing that Clement 
might die or lose interest before its completion, he pur it aside, and composed 
in twelve months—or put together from his manuscripts—the preliminary 
treatise which wc known as the Opm nmm. or Larger Work. Suspecting 
that even this would prove too long for a busy^ Pope, he wrote a synopsis 
of it, an Opus mimts. or Smaller Work. LarJy in 1 268 he sent th^c two 
manuscripts to Clement, with an essay De jfmltiplicatione specierimt (Oti 
the Multiplication of Visiott). Worried lest these be lost in transit, he com¬ 
posed sriil antirher summary of hb ideas, an Opus /enhrui, and sent ic to 
Cicnienr by special messenger, together n itha lens with wliicli, he suggested, 
the P(*pe might himself make experimenrs, Clement died in November, 12^8, 
So far as we know, m> word of acknowledgment from him or his successors 
ever reached the eager philosopher. 

The Opus ntaius, therefore, is now for us literally his “major work,” 
though in his intention it was bur a prelude, ft is .substantial enough. Its 800 
pages are divided into seven treatises; (1) on ignorance and error; (2) the 
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relations between philosophy and theology; (j) the study of foreign lan¬ 
guages; <4) the usefulness of marhcmacics; (5) perepecrive and optics; (< 5 ) 
experimental science; (7) moral philosophy. The book contains its due 
quota of nonsense, and many digressions, and too many extensive quotations 
from other authors; but it is written with vigor, directness, and sincerity, 
and is more readable today than any other work of medieval science or 
philosophy. Its excited disorder, its adulation of the papacy, its anxious 
professions of orthodo.\y, its reduction of science and philosophy to the role 
of servants to theology, are understandable in a book of such scope and 
sub jeer, written in hastx^ suniniary, and designed to win papal support for 
scientific education and research. For Roger, like Francis, Bacon fdt that 
the advancement of learning would need the aid and money of prelate 
and magnates for books, instruments, records, jaboratorles, experiment, and 
personnel. 

As if anticipating the “idols” denounced by his namesake three ocnniries 
later, Roger begins bv listing four causes of human error: the “example of 
frail and unworthy authorin', long-established custom, the s'cnsc of the 
ignorant crowd, and the hiding of one’s ignorance under the show of wis¬ 
dom.”^®* He takes care to add thar he is “in no w-ay speaking of that solid 
and sure authority which... has been bestou'ed upon the Church.” He 
regrets the readiness of his time to consider a proposirion proved if it can 
be found in Aristotle, and declares that if he had the power he would bum 
all the books of the Philosopher as a fountain of error and a stream of ig¬ 
norance;'** after which he quotes Aristotle on every second page. 

“After rhe four causes of error have been banished to the lower regions,” 
he w-rites at the outset of Part II, “I w'ish to show that there is one wisdom 
which is perfect, and that this is contained in the Scriptures,” If the Greek 
philosophers cnjny'cd a sort of secondary inspiration, it was because they 
read the books of the prophets and patriarchs.'®* Bacon apparently accepts 
the Biblical story with rim pic faith, and wonders why God no longer allows 
men to live doo years.'®* He believes in the approaching advenr of Christ 
and end of the world. He pleads for science as revealing the Creator in 
the creation, and as enabling Christians to convert heathens immune to 
Scripture. So “the human mind can be influenced to accept the mith of 
the Virgin Binh, because certain animals In a state of virginity conceive 
and bear young, as for example vultures and apes, as Ambrose states in 
the Hexae/fierov^ iMorcovcr, mares in many regions conceive by' virtue of 
the winds alone, when they desire the ntalc, as Pliny states”'®®—unluck)’' in¬ 
stances of trust in authoriiy. 

In Part III Bacon labors to teach the Pope Hebrew. ITie study of lan¬ 
guages Is necessary to theology, philosophy, and science, for no translation 
conveys the precise sense of the Scriptures or the heathen philosophers. In 
the Opas minus Bacon gives a remarkably learned account of the various 
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trajularjons of cKt Bible, and shows an intimate accjuaintance wHth the He¬ 
brew and Greek texts. He proposes chat the Pope appoint a con^mirtce of 
scholars learned in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin to revise the Vulgate, and 
that this revised version—and no longer the Seiitences of Peter Lombard— 
be made the main study in theology. He urges the estabiishmenr of univer¬ 
sity professorships in Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and Chaldean. He denounces 
the use of force in converting non-Christians, and asks how the Church can 
deal ^vith Greek, Armenian. Syrian, Chaldean Christians except through 
their own languages. In this field Bacon labored as well as preached; he was 
rtic first scholar in Western Christendom to coniplcte a Greek grammar for 
Larin use, and the first Christian to compose a Hebrew grammar. He claimed 
abilic)^ to write Greek and Hebrew, and seems also to have studied Arabic.^** 
W'hen Bacon reaches the subject of mathematics his pages become eloquent 
with enthusiasm, then recondite vAth theorems. “Next to languages I hold 
matheniacics necessary." He makes his usual obeisance to theology: math¬ 
ematics “should aid us in ascertaining the position of paradise and hell," 
promote our knowledge of Biblical gec^raphy and sacred chronology, and 
enable rhe Church to correct the calendar; and obser^'C, he says, how "the 
first proposition of Euclid"—constructing an equilateral tri.ingle on a given 
line—helps us to “perceive that if the person of God the Father be granted, 
3 Trinity of equal persons presents itself." From this sublimir)' he pro¬ 
ceeds to a remarkable antldp,ition of modem mathematical physics, by in¬ 
sisting that though science must use experimctit as its method, it does not 
become fully scientific until it can reduce its conclusions to mathematical 
form. All non.spjritual phenomena are the product of matter and force; all 
forces act uniformly and regularly, and may consequently be e.xpresscd by 
lines and figures; “it is necessary to verify the matter by demonstrations set 
forth in geometrical lines”; ultimately aU natural science is mathematics."® 
But though mathematics is the result, experiment must be the means and 
test of science. W^hereas the Scholastic philosophers from Abelard to 
'Diomas had put their trust in logic, and had made Aristotle almost a mein- 
ber of the Trinity, veritably a holy ghost. Bacon formulates a scientific 
revolution in terms of m,'ithematics and experiment, Tlie most rigorous con¬ 
clusions of logic leave us uncertain until they are confirmed by experience; 
only a burn really convinces us that fire burns. “He who wishes to rejoice 
without doubt with regard to the truths underlying phenomena must know 
how to devote himself to experiment."”’ At times he seems to think of 
experimentimi not as a method of research but as a final mode f)f proof 
through putting idcas^rcachcd by cxfwriencc or reasoning—to test by con¬ 
structing on their basis things of practical utiHt^\’’- More clearly than Fran¬ 
cis Bacon, he perceives and declares thar in natural science experiment is 
the only proof. He did not pretend that this idea was new; Aristotle, Hero, 
Galen, Ptolemy, the Moslems, Adelard, Petrus Hispanus, Rollert Grosse- 
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resre, Albertus Atagnus, and others had made or lauded eKperimenn;. Roger 
Bacon made the Iniplicic expliclr, and planred the flag of science firmly on 
the conquered ground. 

Except in optics and calendar reform, Roger, like Francis, Bacon made 
only negligible contributions to science itself; they were philosophers of sci¬ 
ence rather than scientists. Continuing the w ork of Grosseteste and others, 
Roger concluded that the Julian calendar e:caggcrated the length of the solar 
year by one day every 115 years—the most accurate computation thereto¬ 
fore made—and that the calendar, in 1167, was ten days ahead of the sun. 
He proposed that a day be dropped from the Julian calendar every uj 
years* Almost as brilliant were the hundred pages on geography in Part IV" 
of the Opus maius. Bacon talked eagerly with William of Rubruquis on the 
return of his fellow Franciscan from the Orient, learned much from him 
about the Orient, and was imprc.*!sed by William’s account of rlie unnum¬ 
bered millions who had never heard of Christianity. Starring from statements 
in Aristotle and Seneca, he remarked that “the sea between the end of Spain 
on the west and the beginning of India on the cast is navigable in a very few 
daj’s if the wind is favorable.” “* This passage, copied in the hnago inundi 
(1480} of Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, was cited by Columbus in a letter to 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1498 as one of the suggestions that had inspired 
his voyage of 1492.'^* 

Bacon’s work in physics is a vision of modern inventions, colored now 
and then .with the popular ideas of his time. Here, in lireral translation, are 
the famous passages in which he leaps from the thirteenth to the twentieth 
century: 

fifth part of esperimenta] science concerns the fabrication of in- 
scrumtrtts of wonderfully csceUent iLSefulness, such as machines for 
flying, or for moving in vehicles without animals and yet with in com- 
ptable speed, or of navigating without oarsmen more swifrlv than 
would be thought posiblc through the hands of men. For these'things 
have been done in our day, lest anyone should ridicule them or be 
a.stoni5hed. .'\nd this prr teaches how to make instruments bv which 
incredible weights can be raised or low-ercd without difficult)^ or 
labor, , . Flying machines can be made, and a man sirring in the 
middic of the machine may revolve some ingenious device by which 
arrificiaJ wings may beat the air in the manner of a flying bird. . . . 

Also machines can be made for walking in the sea and the rivers, even 
to the bottom, without danger.**'* 

A passage in the Ofwr imhis (ri, iz) has been interpreted as referring 
TO gunpowder: 

Important arts have been discovered against foes of the state, so that 
without a sword or any weapon requiring physical contact they could 
destroy all who offer resistance-From die force of the salt called 
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salrpeci^r so horrible a soufid is produced ic bursting of so snull a 
thiiigt namely, a small piece of parchment, chat. +. it exceeds tlic roar 
of sharp thunder^ and the flash exceeds the greatest brilliartcy of the 
lightning accompanying the thunder. 

In a po^ibly interpolaied passage of the Opus terrium Bacon adds that cer¬ 
tain toys, “crackers/* are already in use, containing a nuxrure of saltpeter 
(41.3%), charcoal (19.4%), and sulphur (29.4%)/^^^ and he suggests that 
the explosive povt'er of the powder can be increased by enclosing ir in solid 
material. Me docs not claim to have invented gunpowder^ he was merely one 
of the first to study its chemistry and foresee its possibilides. 

The best work of Bacon is Part of the Opm “On Perspecdval 

Science/' and in the supplenientac)^ treatise On the of Vision. 

This brilliant essay on optics stemmed from Grosseteste's work on the rain¬ 
bow, from Wltelo's adaptation of al-Haithani, and from the tradition of 
optical studies mounting through Avicenna, al-Kindi, and Ptolemy to Eu¬ 
clid C300 B.cO, who had ingeniously applied geometry to the movements 
of light. Is light an emanation of particles from the object seen, or is it a 
movement of some medium between the object and the eye? Bacon believed 
that every physical thing radiates force in all diiecrions, and that these rays 
may penetrate solid objects: 

No substance is so dense as alrogctber to prevent raj's from pass¬ 
ing. Matter is common to all things^ and thus there is no substance on 
which the actions involved in the pssage of a ray mav not produce 
a change.,. . Rays of heat and sound penetrate through the v'aUs of 
a vessel of gold or brass. It is said by Boethius that a lyn.x's eve will 
pierce thick walLs.^^® 

We are not so sure of the lynx^ but otherwise we must appbud the bold 
fancy' of the philosopher, “of imagination all compact.” Experimenting w ith 
lenses and mirrors. Bacon sought to formulate the of refracdon^ reflec¬ 
tion, magnification, and microscopy. RccaHing the power of a convex Jens 
CO concentrate many ra)^ of the sun at one burning point, and to spread the 
rays beyond chat point to form a magnified image, he wrote: 

We can so shape transparent bodies [lenses], and arrange them in 
such a v ay widi respect to our sight and the ohjects of vision, that the 
raj's will be refracted and bent in my direction we desire; and under 
any angle we v^ish we shall see the object near or at a distance. Thus 
from an incredible distance we might read the smallest letters, and 
number grains of dust or sand.. . . Tlujs a sniall armv might appear 
very large and . >, close ar hand.... Su also wc might cause the sun, 
moon, and stars in appearance 10 descend here below,,,, and manv 
similar phenomena, so that the mind of a man ignunmt of the mith 
could nut endure them. *. The heavens nught be purtrayed in all 
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their length and breadth on a corporeal figure moving w ith ihcir 
diurnal motion; and this iBOuld he u'ort/j a whaie kingdemt to a 'wise 
itian. ... An infinite number of other marvels could be set forrli.^** 

These are brilliant passages. Alnrost every clement in their theory can he 
found before Bacon, and above all in al-Haitham; but here the material w'as 
brought together in a practical and revolutionary vision that in time trans¬ 
formed the world. It was these passages that led Leonard Digges (d. c, 1571) 
to fomtubte the theory on which the telescope was invented 

But what if the progress of physical science gives man more power with¬ 
out improving his purposes? Perhaps the profoundest of Bacon's insights is 
his anticipation of a problem that has become clear only in our rime. In the 
concluding treatise of the Opt/a jiiahis he e:tprcsscs the conviction that man 
cannot be saved hy science alone. 

All these foregoing sdencts are speculative. Tliere is, indeed, in 
every science a pmcticnil side. .. , But only of moral philosophy can 
it can be said that it is.., essentially practical, for it deals with human 
conduct, with virtue and vice, with happiness and misery. . . , All 
other sciences are of no account except as they help fotw'ird right 
action. In this sense “practical” sciences, such as experbient, cheniis- 
cry (alkiTnia), and the rest, are seen to be speculative in rcfcrctice to 
the operations with which moral or political science is concerned. 

This science of morality is the mistress of every department of phi- 
losophy.^^ 

Bacon’s final word is not for science but for religion; only by a moraliry 
supported by religion can man save himself. But w'hich religion should it 
be? tic tells of the parliament of religions—Buddhist, Mohammedan, Chris¬ 
tian—w'hich of Rubmquis reported to have been held at Karakorum 

at the suggestion and under the presidency of .Vlangu Khan.’-* Uc compares 
the three religions, and concludes in favor of Christianity t but with no merely 
theological conception of its function in the world, l ie felt that the papacy, 
despite Grosseteste’s crltidsnM, was the moral bond of a Europe that with¬ 
out it would be a chaos of clashing faiths and arms; and he aspired to 
strengthen the Church with science, languages, and philosophy for lier better 
spiritual government of the world,*"* lie ended his book as he had begun 
it, with a warm profession of fidelity to the Church, and concluded with 
a glorification of the Eucharist—as if to say that unless man seeks periodical 
communion with his highest ideal he will be lost in the conflagration of the 
world. 

Perhaps the failure of the popes to respond in any way to Bacon's prt^ram 
and appeals darkened his spirit and embittered his pen. In 1171 he published 
an uiifinished CompeTidhm stttdii pMlosophiaet w hich contributed little to 
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philosophy, but nuich to the odiwii that was disordering the 

schools. He settled summarily the subsiding debate between realistn and 
nornimlism: “a universal is nothing luir the similarity of several individuals,” 
and ""one individual has more reality than all univ'ersals put togerher.^’^^* 
He adopted Augusdne s doctrine of rati&ne^ and arrived at a view 

In u'hich the efforts of all things ro better themselves engendered a long 
series of developments.™ J^e accepted the Aristotelian notion of an Active 
Intellect or Cosmic Intelligence "'flowing into our minds and illuminadng 
them/’ and came dangerously near to Averroistic panthekmd^ 

But what shocked his time was not fus philosophical ideas so much as hk 
attacks upon hk rivals and the morals of the age. In the CompetrSttm 
phit<^s&phije almost tvery phxasc of thirteenth-century life felt his lash: the 
disorder of the papal court, the degeneration of the monastic orders, the 
ignorance of the clet^yi the dullness of sermons, the misconductof students, 
the sins of the universities, die windy verbiage of the philosophers. In a 
Tratt^tjf^ de err&ribus 7 fiediconmj he listed “thirty-six great and radical de¬ 
fects'^ in the medical theory and practice of hk rime. In J171 he vvtocc a 
passage that may incline us to take with better grace the shortcomings of 
our age: 

Miire sins reign in these days than in any past age ... the Holv See 
is tom by the deceit nnd fraud of unjust men.... Pride reigns, covet¬ 
ousness bums, envy gnaws upon all; the whole Curia is disgraced with 
Icchcly^ and gluttony is lord of all.... If this be so in the Head, what 
then is done among the members? Let us see the prelates, how they 
run after mojie\% neglect che care of souls, promote their nephew's and 
other carnal friends, and crafty lawyers who ruin all by their coun¬ 
sel— Let us consider the Rciigioiis Orders; 1 exclude none from w'hat 
I say; set how far they are faflen, one and aU, from their right state; 
and the new Orders fthe Friaril are already horribly decayed from 
their original dignity. Tlic w'holc clergy is intent upon pride, lechcrv\ 
and avarice; and w'hcresnevcr clerks fsrudcntsj are gathered together 
. . . they scandalize the latrj' with their wars and quarrels and other 
vices. Princes and barons and knights oppress one another, and trouble 
their subjects with iniimcc wars and exactions. .. . The people, har^ 
assed by' their princes^ hare tlicin^ and keep no fealty save under com¬ 
pulsion; corrupted by the evil example of their betters, they oppros 
and circumvent and defraud one another^ as wc see cvetywhere with 
our eyes; and they are utterly given over to lechery' and gluttony^ and 
arc more debased than tongue can idL Of merchantii and crafLsmen 
there is no question^ since fraud and deceit and guile reign bevond all 
measure in their words and deeds. . . . The ancient philosfjpheri, 
chough without chat quickening grace w'hich makes men worthy'' of 
eternal life, lived beyond all comprison l>ectcr than w-e, both in de¬ 
cency and in contempt of the w orld with all its delights and riches and 
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hononi, as all men mav read in the works of Aristoik, Seneca, Tully, 
Avicenna, al-Farabi, PUtco, Socrates, and others; and so it was that they 
attained to the secrets of wbdom and found our all knowledge. But we 
Chruitians have discovered nothing worthy of those philosophers, nor 
can wc even understand their M’isdom; v'hich ignorance of ouot 
springs from this cause, thar our morals arc worse than theirs., . . 

There is no douht whatever among wise men but that the Church 
must be purged,*-* 

He was not impressed by his contemporaries in philosophy; not one of them, 
he st'rore to Clentcnt I\’', could in ren years viTite such a book as the Op//J 
mjiuii their tomes seemed to Bacon a mass of voluminous supcrfluic\' and 
“inefFable falsin.'”;’*■’’ and the whole structure of their thought rested upon 
a Bible and an Aristotle mistranslated and niisundetstood.**^ He ridiculed 
Thomas’ long discussion of the habits, powers, intelligence, and movements 
of the angels,*** 

Such an exaggerated indictment of European life, morals, and thought in 
a brilliant century must have left Bacon alone against the world. Neverthe¬ 
less there is no evidence that his Order or the Church persecuted him, or 
interfered with hLs freedom of thought or utterance, before 1177—i.e., si.t 
years after the issuance of the above Jeremiad. But in that year John of \'cr- 
oelli, head of the EJominicans, and Jerome of Ascoli, head of the Franciscans, 
conferred to allay certain quarrels that had arisen between the two orders. 
They agreed that the friars of each order should abstain front criticizing the 
other, and thar “any friar who was found by word or deed to have offended 
a friar of the other order should receive from his provincial such punish- 
mcnc as ought to satisfy the offended brother.” **■’Shortly thereafter Jerome, 
according to the fourteenth-century Franciscan Cl^romcte of the XXfV 
Geuerais of the Order, “acting on the advice of many friars, condemned 
and reprobated the teaching of Friar Roger Bacon, master of sacred theol¬ 
ogy', as containing some suspected novelties, on account of which the same 
Roger W'as condemned to prison.”U'e have no further knowledge of the 
matter. Whether the “no^'ckics” were heresies, or reflected a suspicion that 
he dabbled in magic, or covered up a decision to silence a critic offensive to 
Dominicans and Franciscans alike, wc cannor say.. Nor do we know how 
severe w'ere the conditions of Bacon’s imprisonment, nor how long k lasted, 
Wc arc told that in iigi certain prisoners condemned in 1177 were freed. 
Presumably Bacon was released then or before, for in 1192 he published a 
Cojtipendiufit smda theofogke. Thereafter we have only an cntr\' in an old 
chronicle: “The noble doctor Roger Bacon was buried at the Grey Friars” 
(the Franeiscan church) “in Oxford in the year 1192."**+ * ■ 

He had little influence on his time. He was remembered chiefly as a man 
of many marvels, a magician and conjurer; it was as such that he was pre¬ 
sented in a play by Robert Greene 300 years after his death, k is hard to 
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say how tniiC’h Francis Bacon {156i~i<S26) ow{^d to him; we can only note 
that the second Bacon, like the first, rejected Aristotelian logic and Scholas¬ 
tic method, questioned authority, custom, and other “idols” of tradidonal 
thought, praised science, listed its expected inventions, charted its program, 
stressed its practical utilin', and sought financial aid for scientific research. 
Slowly, from that sixteenth cenfur\% Roger Bacon’s fame grew, until he 
became a legend—the supposed inventor of gun pounder, the heroic free¬ 
thinker, the lifelong victim of religious persecution, the great initiator of 
modem thought. 1‘oday the pendulum returns. I listorians point our that he 
had onl)" a confused idea of experiment; that he did little experimenting 
himself; that in theology he was more orthodox than the pope; that his pages 
M ere peppered with superstitions, magic, misquotations, false charges, and 
l^cnds t^cn for historj'. 

It is true. It is also true that though he made few experiments he helped 
to state their principle and to prepare their coming; and that his protesta¬ 
tions of orthodoxy may have been the diplomacy of a man seeking papal 
support for suspected sciences. Ills errors were the infection of his time or 
the haste of a spirit too eager to rake all knowledge for its province; his sdlf- 
praLsc was the balm of genius ignored; his denunciations the wrath of a frus- 
rtared Titan helplessly witnessing the submergence of his noblest dreams 
in an ocean of ignorance. His attack on authority’ in philosophy and science 
opened the way to u^der and freer thought; his emphasis on the mathemat¬ 
ical basis and goal of science was half a millennium ahead of lais age; hLs warn¬ 
ing against subordinating moralitj’' to science is a lesson for tomorrow. With 
all its faults and sins, his Opr« 71/jhis deserves its name as a work greater than 
any other in all the literature of its amazing century. 


VIJI. THE ENCYCLOPEDISTS 

Intcnticdiarc benveen science and philosophy were the reckless polymaths 
who sought to give order and unit>’ to the expanding knowledge of their 
period, to bring science and art. industry’ and government, phihisophy and 
religion, literature and hisrorv' into an orderly whole that might provide a 
base for wisdom. The thirteenth cenrurv excelled in encyclopedias, and in 
fttttnftJe that were all-encompossmg syntheses. The more modest encyclope¬ 
dists limited rhcmselves to summarizing natural science. Alexander Neckam, 
Abbot of Cirencester (r. 1200), and Thomas of Canrinipre, a French Do¬ 
minican (c, 1244), wrote popular surveys of science under the title of The 
Nature af Tivwgr; and Bartholomew of Fuglaud, a Franciscan, senr forth 
a chatty volume O17 the Properties of Thijigt (e, 1140). ,^bout iz66 Brunetto 
Ladni, a Florentine notarv' exiled for his Gucif politics, and living for some 
years in France, wrote in the longuetToil Li livres doutreterr (The Treasure 
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0 £>oX'j), a brief encyclopedia of science, morals, Kistory', and govemmenT. It 
proved so permanendy popular that Napoleon thought of Itaving a revised 
edition published by the state, half a century after the worid’shaking Gritftde 
Encyclopedic of Diderot. All these works of the thirteenth century' min¬ 
gled theology vrith science, and superstition with observadon; they breathed 
the air of their time; and we should be chagrined if we could foresee how 
our own omniscience will be viewed seven centuries hence. 

The most famous encyclopedia of the Chrlsrian Middle Ages was the 
Specuhm wwuj of Vincent of Beauvais (c. izoo-c. t2d4)< He joined the 
Dominican Order, became tutor to Loots IX and his sons, was given charge 
of the King's library , and undertook, with several aides, the task of reducing 
to digestible form the knowledge that encompassed him. He called his en¬ 
cyclopedia hnago muvdi. Image of the Worlds presenring the universe as a 
mirror that reflected the dis'ine intelligence and plan. It was a gigantic com¬ 
pilation, equal to forty sizable modern tomes. Vincent, with copyists and 
shears, completed three p^ns—Specolwti naturale, Speenhon doctThyale^ 
Specuhmi bistoriale-, the heirs of the cask added, about i jio, a Specalmn 
WOraie, largely “cribbed” from Thomas* Swntna, Vincent himself was a 
modest and gentle soul, “I do not know even a single science.” he said; he 
disclaimed all originality, and merely proposed to gather excerpts from 450 
authors, Greek, Latin, or Arabic, He transmitted Pliny’s errors faithfully, 
accepted all the marvels of astrology, and filled his pages with the occult 
qualities of plants and stones. Nevertheless the wonder and beauty of nature 
shine out now and then through hJs paste, and he himself feels them as no 
mere bookworm could; 

I confess, sinner as I am, with mind befouled in Hesh, that I am 
moved with spiricuaj sweetness toward die Creator and Ruler of rhis 
world, and honor Him with greater veneration, when I behold the 
magnitude and beauty ,,. of His creation. For die mind, lifting itself 
from the dunghill of ics affections, and rising, as it Is able, into die light 
of speculation, secs as from a height the greatness of the universe con¬ 
taining in itRclf infinite places filled with the diverse orders of crea¬ 
tures.^** 

The outburst of scientific activity in the thirteenth century rivals the mag¬ 
nitude of its philosophies, and the variety and splendor of a literature ranging 
from the troubadours to Dante. Like die great nmmtae and The Divme Com¬ 
edy, the science of this age suffered from coo great certainty, from a failure 
to examine its assumptions, and from on indiscriminate mingling of knowl¬ 
edge with faith. But the link bark of science, riding an occult sea, made 
substantial process even in an age of faith. In Addard, Grosseteste, Albert, 
Arnold of Villanova, William of Saliccto, Henri de .Mondcvillc, Lan- 
franchi, Bacon, Peter the Pilgrim, and Peter of Spain, fresh observation and 
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dmid cxpcrimenc began 10 break down the authority of Artstocle, Pliny, aftd 
Galen; a zest for exploration and enterprise filled the sails of the adven¬ 
turers; and already at the beginning of the wonderful century Alexander 
Ncckam expressed the new devotion well: ‘'Science is acquired,” lie wrote, 
“at great expense, by frequent vigils, by great expenditure of tune, by sedu¬ 
lous diligence of labor, by vehement application of mind,” 

But at the end of Alcj»ndcr’s book the medieval mood spoke again, at 
its best, with timeless tenderness; 

Perchance, O book, you will survive diis Alexander, and worms 
will cat me before the bookwonm gnaws you.... You are the mirror 
of my soul, the interpreter of my meditadons ,.. the true witness of 
my conscience, die sweet comforter of my g^ief.,.. To you as faith¬ 
ful depositary I have confided my heart's secrets;... in you I read my¬ 
self. You will come into the hands of some pious reader who will deign 
to pray for me. Then indeed, little book, you will profit your mas¬ 
ter; then you will recompense your Alexander by a most grateful in¬ 
terchange. 1 do not begrudge my labor. There will come die devotion 
of a pious reader who will now let you repose in his Lap, now move 
you to his breast, sometimes place you as a sweet pdlow beneath his 
head; sometimes, gently closing you, he will fervendy pray for me to 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who with Father and Holy Spirit fives and reigns 
God through infinite cycles of ages. Amcn.^*^ 


CHAPTER XXXVin 


The Age of Romance 

IlOO-I30Q 


L THE T.ATIN REVIVAL 

E very age is an age of romance, for men cartnoi; live by bread done, 
and imagination is the staff of life. Perhaps the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in Europe were slightly more romantic than most periods. Besides 
inheriting all the mystic creatures of Europe's faery lore, they accepted the 
Christian epic in all the beauty and terror of Its vision, they made an art and 
religion of love and war, they saw the Crusades, they imported a thousand 
tales and wonders from the East, In any case they wrote the longest ro¬ 
mances known to history'. 

The growth of wealth and leisure and laic literacy, the rise of towns and 
the middle class, the development of universities, the exaltation of woman 
in religion and chivalry—all furthered the literary flowering. As schools mob 
tiplied, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 0\Hd, Lhy, Sallust, Lucan, Seneca, Statius, 
Juvenal, Quintilian, Suetonius, Apuleius, Sidonius, even the ribald Martial 
and Petronius, brightened with their art and exotic world many a pedagogic 
or monastic retreat, perhaps, here and there, some palace bower. From Je¬ 
rome to Alcuin to Helolse and Hildebert Christian souls stole minutes from 
their Hours to chant the Aenefd*s music silently. The University of Orleans 
particularly cherished the classics of pagan Rome, and a horrified puritan 
complained that it was the old gods, not Christ or Mary, that were wor¬ 
shiped there. The twelfth century^ was almost "the Age of Orid"; he de¬ 
throned then the Virgil whom Alculn had made the poet laureate of Charle¬ 
magne’s court, and monks and ladies and "wandering scholars” alike read 
with delight the Meta?ttitrphos^e^, the Heroides^, and the Art of Love. We 
can forgive many a Benedictine carouse to the monks who preserved these 
damned souls so lovingly, and taught them so devotedly to the reluctant, 
then grateful, yt>ung- 

From such classic studies a medieval Latin arose whose diversity and in- 
rercst are among the most pleasant surprises of literary exploration, St, Ber¬ 
nard, who thought so poorly of intellectual accomplLshments. wTotc letters 
of loving Tenderness, vimperative elo<]uencc, and masterly Latin, The scr- 
mo^of Peter Damian, Bernard, Abelard, and Bcrthold of Regensburg kept 
Latin a language of living power. 
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The monasEic chroniclers wroce lerribJe Latin, but they made no claim 
to oiFer esthetic fhrtlLs. They recorded first of all the grow^th and history of 
their own abbeys—the elections, buildings, and deaths of abbots, the inir- 
aeJes and quarrels of the nionks; they added notes on the eclipses, comets, 
droughts, floods, famines, plagues, and portents of their timcj and some of 
them expanded to include national, even international, events. Fesv scruti¬ 
nized their sources critically,or inquired into causes; most of tliciri were care¬ 
lessly inaccurate, and added a cipher or two to bring dead statistics to life; 
all dealt in mirades, and showed an amiable credulity. So the French chron¬ 
iclers assumed that France had been settled by noble Trojans, and that 
Charlemagne had conquered Spain and captured Jerusalem. The GestaFran- 
conittt (c. 1100) attempted a relativclv' honest account of the First Crusade, 
bur the Gesta Ro 7 mBGTm}s (c. r;8o) provided frankly fictioiial history for 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and a thousand romancers. Geoffrey of Alonniouth 
(c. 1 ioo“54) made his HiFtorta Britammi a kind of national mythology, in 
which poets found the legends of King Lear and Arthur, Merlin, Lancelot, 
Tristram, Percc^^al, and the Holy Grail. Still living literature, howes^er, arc 
the gossipy and guileless chronicles of Jocelyn of Bury Sr, Edmunds (c. 
1200) and Fra Sallmbcne of Parma (c. rz8o). 

About I loS Saxo Lange, posthumously named Saxo Grammaticus, dedi¬ 
cated to Archbishop Absalon of Lund his GeFtn Djnonitv or Deeds of the 
Danes, a bit bombastic, incredibly^ credulous,’ but a vivid narrative never¬ 
theless, with more continiiitx' than In most contemporary' chronicles of the 
West. In Book III we learn of Amieth, Prince of Jutland, whose uncle killed 
the king and married the queen, Amieth, says Saxo, “chose to feign dullness 
and an utter lack of wii^. This cunning course ensured his safety.'* ITie cour- 
riers of the fratricide king rested .Amieth by putting a pretty woman in bis 
way; he accepted her embraces, but u'on her love and fidelity'. They tried 
him with cunning questions, but “he mingled craft and candor in such wise 
that there was nothing to betoken the truth.'’ From such bones Shakespeare 
made a man. 

Five Larin historians in these centuries rose from chronicles to history, 
even when keeping the chronicle form. Mblliam of Malmesbury {c. 1090- 
1143) arranged the matter of his Gesta positifmm and Gests regum An- 
gtoniJfi to give a connected and lively storv', trustworthy and fair, of British 
prelates and kings. Ordcricus Vitalis (c. J075-1143), bom in Shrewsbury, 
was sent as an oblate at rhe age of ten to rite nionasrerv of St. Evroul in Nor¬ 
mandy; there he livetl the remainder of his sixiy-elghr years, never seeing 
his parents again, tighteen of these j'cars he spent on the five volumes of his 
Histona eedeshstiea, only stopping, we are cold, on rite coldest winter days, 
w'hcn his fingers w-crc too numb to write. It is remarkable that a mind so 
limited in space should have spoken so well of varied affairs, secular as well 
as ecclesiastical, with asides on the history of letters and manners and every- 
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day life. Bishop Otro of Freising {c. 1114-58), in De duatus civitutilms (On 
the Tiiro Cit/ef), narrared the history of religion and the secular world from 
Adam to 1146, and began a proud biography of his nephew Frederick Bar- 
barossa. but died while his hero was in mid-career. William of Tyre (c. 1130- 
90), a Frenchman bom in Palestine, became chancellor to Baldwin of 
Jerusalem, and then Archbishop of Tjtcj learned French, Ladn, Greek, 
Arabic, and some tlebrew; and wrote in good Latin outmost reliable source 
for the history of the earlier Crusades—//irforiii rentfn ht partibvs rrdTiiTwa- 
rmir geitanmi {History of Evesits Overseas). He sought natural explanations 
for all events; and his fairness in depicting the characters of Nur-ud-din and 
Sabdin had much to do with the favorable opinion that Christian Europe 
formed of those infidel gentlemen. Matthew Paris (e. 1200-1159) was a 
monk of St. Albans. As historiographer to his abbey, and later to King Henry 
III, he composed his lively Chronica maiora, covering the major events of 
European history between 1135 and 1259. He wrote with clarity, accuracy, 
and unexpected partialities; he condemned the 'bvarice that has alienated the 
people from the pope," and favored Frederick II against the papacy, He 
crowded his pages with miracles, and rold the story of the Wandering Jew 
{anno 1128), but he frankly recorded the skepricism with which London¬ 
ers viewed the transference of some drops of Christ’s blood to W'estminstcr 
Abbey (1247). He drew for his book several maps of Engbnd, the best of 
the period, and may himself have made the dravvings that Illustrate his work. 
\Vc admire his industry and learning; but his sketch of .Mohammed (anno 
123(5) is an astonishing revelation of how ignorant an educated Christian 
could be of Islamic history. 

The greatest historians of this age were two Frenchmen writing in their 
own language, and sharing with the troubadours and trouvires the honor 
of making French a literary tongue. Geoffrey de Villehardouin (c. T150- 
c. 1218) was a noble and a warrior, of little formal education; but precisely 
because he knew nor the tricks of rhetoric taught in the schools, he dictated 
his Conquete de Constantinople (1207) in a French whose simple directness 
and matter-of-fact precision made his book a classic of historiography, Not 
that he was iniparrial; he played too intimate a role in the Fourth Crusade 
to sec that picturesque treachery with an objective eye; but he was there, 
and saw and felt events with an immediacy that gave his book a living 
quality half immune to time. Almost a century later Jean Sire de Joinville, 
Seneschal of Champagne, after serving Louis Ix on crusade and in France, 
wrote, w'hen he vms eighty-five, his Histoire de Sl Louis {1309). We are 
grateful to him for describing, w-ith artless sincerity, the human beings of 
history, and for lingering on illuminating customs and anecdotes; through 
him we feel the tang of the time as not even in Villehardouin. We are with 
him when he leaves his castle after pawning nearly all his possessions to go 
on crusade; he did not dare look back, he rays, lest his heart should melt at 
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Sight of the wife anj children whona he jiiiglit never see again. He had not 
the subtle and crafty mind of \'iJJehardouin, but he bad cotnition sense, and 
saw the clay jn his Jhiint. When Louis wished him to go a second tune on 
crusade he refused, foreseeing the liopclcssness of the enterprise. And when 
the pious King asked him, “Which ’would you choose—to be a leper or to 
have committed a mortal sin?” 

I, who never lied to him, ansu’cted chat I would ntther have comiiiic- 
ted thirty mortal sins than be a leper. When the monks had departed 
he called me to him alone, and made me sir at his feet, and said: “How 
came you to say thatr” ... And 1 told him that T said it again. And he 
replied: “You spoke hasdJy and fooJisbiy. For you should know that 
there is no Jeprosy so hideous as being in mortal sin.”... He asked me 
if I washed the feet of the poor on Holy Thursday. ‘‘Sire," said 1 , “it 
would make me sick! The feet of these vitkius wiJ] I not wash.” “In 
truth,” said the King, “that is’as 111 said, for you should never disdain 
what Gf>d did for our teaching. So I pray you, for the love of God 
first, and then for love of me, that you accustom vourseif to wash the 
feet of tltc poor.” “ 

Not all Lives of the Saints were as honest as this. The sense of history, and 
the intellectual conscience, were so poorly developed in medieval minds that 
the writers of these edifying narratives seem to have felt that much good 
and little harm could come if their readers accepted the accounts as mie, 
Probably in most cases the authors received the spreading tales from others, 
and believed what they wrote. If we take the Lives of the Saints simply as 
stories w e shall find ihen^ full of interest and charm. Consider how Sr. Chris¬ 
topher got his name. He was a giant of Canaan, eighteen feet tall. He entered 
the service of a king because he had heard that this was the most powerful 
man in the world. Otic day the king crossed himself at men non of the Devil; 
Christopher concluded that the Devil was more powerful than the king, and 
thereupon he entered the Devil’s sendee, But at sight of a cross on the road- 
side the Devil took flight; and Christopher, reasoning that Jesus must be 
stronger than Satan, dedicated himself to Christ. He found it hard to observe 
the Christian fasts, there was so much of him to feed, and his great tongue 
tripped over the simplest prayers. A saintly hermit placed him on the bank 
of a ford whose swift waters annually drowned many who tried to cross 
it; Christopher took the wayfarers on his back and carried them dry and 
safe to the other shore. One day he bore a child across the stream; he .isked 
why it was so heavy, and the child replied that it carried the weight of the 
world; safely across, the child thanked him, said, ”1 am Jesus Christ,” and 
disappeared; and Christopher’s staff, which he had stuck in the sand, sud¬ 
denly blossomed with flowers* And who was Britain’s $t. George? Near 
Silenum, in Libya, a dragon annually received as food a living youth or 
maiden, chosen by lot, as the price of not poisoning the village with his 
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breath- Once the lot fell to the x-irgin daughter of the king. When the 
fated day arrived she walked to the pond where the dragon stayed. ‘I'here 
Sc. George saw her, and asked why she wept. “Voung man," she said, "I 
believe that you have a great and noble heart, hut hasten to leave me," Me 
refused, and induced her to ansuxr his question. “Fear nothing," he told 
her, “for I will help you In the name of jesus Christ." At that moment the 
monster emerged from the water. George made rhe sign of the cross, 
recommended himself to Christ, charged, and plunged his lance into the 
beast. TTien he bade the maiden throw her girdle around the neck of the 
wounded dragon; she did, and the beast, yielding like any gallant to so 
potent a charm, followed her docilelv forever aftenvard. TTiese and other 
prett)r tales were gathered, about 1190, into a famous book by facopo de 
^^oragine. Archbishop of Genoa; for each day in the year he told the story 
of its appointed saint; and he called his book Legenda sanctOTmit—Reijdingf 
about the Sahttt. lacopo’s collection became a favorite with medieval read¬ 
ers, who called it Legenda ctitrea, the Golden Legend, The Church counseled 
a cenain suspension of belief in regard to some of these stories,'* but the 
people loved and accepted them all, and perhaps were not more deceived 
about life than the simple folk who absorb the popular fiction of our day. 

The glory of medieval Larin was its verse. Much of it was poetry in form 
only, for all varieties of didactic material-history, legend, mathematics, 
logic, thcologj', medicine—were given rhythm and rhyme as mnenionlc aiiis, 
.\nd there were epics of small moment and great length, like alter of 
Chadllon's Ahxandrels (1176), which seem to us now as dull as Paradhe 
Lost. There were also poetical disputations-beween body and soul, death 
and man, mercy and truth, rustic and cleric, man and woman, wine and 
water, wine and beer, rose and violet, tlie poor student and the well-fed 
priest, c>cn bettveen Idelen and Ganymede as to the rival merits of heterO” 
sexual and homosexual love, Nothing human was alien to medieval poetry. 

The classic reliance on vowel quantity as the measure of merer was aban¬ 
doned from the ^fth century onward, and medieval Lann verse, rising out 
of popular feeling rather than from learned art, achieved a new poetry based 
On accent, rhythm, and rhyme. Such forms had existed among rhe Romans 
before Greek meters came to them, and had clandestinely survived a thou¬ 
sand years of the classic style. Oassic forms-hexameter, elegiac. Sapphic- 
remained throughout the jMiddle Ages, but the Latin u-orld had tired of 
them; they seemed unatruned to the moods of piety, tenderness, delicacy, 
and prayer that Christiamtj^ had spread. Simpler rhnhtns came, short lines 
of iambic feet that could convey almost any emotion'from the bcatin^ of the 
heart to the tread of soldiers marching on to war. * 

Whence rhyme came to M^estem Christendom no one kno\vs and many 
guess. It had licen used in a few pagan poems, as by Ennius, Geero, ApJ- 
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IciiLSj iM:c:Jsional[y m Hebrew and Syriac poetry; sporadically in Larin po¬ 
etry of the fifth cenruT)"; abundanily tn Ambic vcr^ as early as the sixth 
century. Possibly the jMosIem passion for rhymes affected the Chrisrians who 
touched Islam; the surfeit of rhymes, medial and terminal, in medievat Larin 
verse recalls a tike excess in Arabic poetry". In any case the new forms liegot 
an entire new corpus of Latin poetry, utterly unlike the classic types, aston¬ 
ishing b abundance, and of unstispected excellence. Here, for example, is 
Peter Damian (1007—71)* ascetic reformer, likening the call of Christ 10 
the call of a lover to a maid: 


Qujs est hie cjui pulsat ad ostium? 
nocris rumperis somninm? 

Me vocat: '"O virginum pulcherimmat 
soror, coniux^ gemma splendidissiinai. 
Cico, surgens aperi, dukissima. 

Ego sum summi regis fiUus, 
primus et nos^issimus^ 
c]ui de caelis in has veni tenebras, 
Jiberare captivomni animasT 
pssus mortem ct multas jniurias/' 


jMox ego dereliqui lectulumi 
cacurri ad pessulum: 
ut dilccto tota domus pteat, 
et mens met plenissime vidcat 
quern videre mtxime desidcrac 


Wlio is this that knocks at my donr? 
Would you shatTcr my night's dream? 
He calls me: ''O lovdicsst of maidens^ 
Sister, mate, gem most resplendent! 
Quick! rise! opeii, most sweetl 

I am the son of the highest king. 

His fitM: and youngest son, 

Who from heaven has come to this 
darkness 

To free the souls of captives; 

Death have I suffered, and many in¬ 
juries." 

Quickly T left my coucht 
Ran to the rhresholdt 
That to the beloved all the huuse might 
lie open, 

iVnd my soul might in fullest see 
Him whom it most longs to sec. 


Ac iHe lam inde transicrat; 

Dscium rcliqucraL 

Quid ergo^ miserrima, quid facerem? 
Laciyuiaitdo sum secura luvcnem 
manus cuius plasmavenme homim-m_ 


Buc he so soon had passed by. 

Had iefe my door. 

What then, miserable me, should I do? 
\¥ecping I followed after the youth 
WTiose hands formed mam 


To Peter Damian poetry was an incident; to Hildebert of Lavardin 
(1055?-! Archbishop of Tours, it was a passion chat fought his faith 
for his soul. Probably from the Berenger of Tours Avho had studied under 
Fulberr at Chartres he imbibed a love for the Latin classics. After many 
rribuladons he journeyed to Rome, not sure which he sought more—papal 
benediction or a sight of the scenes endeared to him by his reading. He was 
touched by the grandeur and decay of the old capital, and expressed his feeL 
Ings in clitic elegiac form: 
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Par ribi^ Rorm, nihIL cum sis propc cota ruinav 
qiiaiii magni fueris mrcgra fmcta doccs. 

Longa mos fasnis actas destruxit, ct anccs 
CacsarjK cc suptrum tempk paludc laccnt. 

IlEe bbor^ labor ilJe mir quern dlrus Araxes 
ec stanreni rreuiutc tt cccidbse dolet.. *. 

Non tameri annonini scries^ non flaniina, ncc ensis 
ad plenum poruit hoc abolere deens.* 

Here for a moment a medicvnal poet used the Latin language as nobly as AHrgil 
himself. But once a Christian, ahvays a Christian. HiJdebert found more 
comfort in Jesus and Mary rfian in Jupiter and Minerv^a; and in a later poem 
he Impeccably dismissed the ancient shrines: 

Grador hacc iactura mihi succes^^lbus illis; 

maior sum pauper divltc^ stante iacens. 

Plus aquilis vcxilla emek, plu& Caesare Petrus^ 
plus cinctis ducibus vtilgus inenne dediL 
Stans drsmui terras, Lnfemum diruta pubo; 

corpora stans, ammas fracta iacensque rego. 

Tunc mberae picbi, modo priiicipibus tenebranun 
impero; tunc urbes^ nunc mea regna polus.f 

Not since Fortunatus bad any Ladn penned such poetry* 


n. wrxe, and soxg 


Our knowledge of the pagan or skeptical aspects of medieval life ia nat¬ 
urally fragmentary; the past has not transniittcd itself to us impartially, ex¬ 
cept in our blood. Wc must all the more admire the liberality* of spirir-or 
the fellowship of cojoyrnient-that led the monastery of Bcnedikttieiiern (in 
Upper Bavaria) to preserve the manuscript w-hich reached print In 1S47 as 
CsfftihiB Poew/j). and is now our main source for the poctrv* 

of the “wandering scholars," t These were not tramps; some were footloo^ 
monks straying from their monasteries; some xvere clerics out of a job, most 
were students en route, often by foot, between Itome and university, or from 
one univerrity to another. Many students stopped at taverns on the way; 


* “f qua! TO you. O Rofoc! there is nothirg, even n hen you we aLinost a min' bow emryou 
weft when whole hroteo you ^h us. Long time lia* destroyed vour pride, wid the triradels 
of CseMf^fc m die rn^es with Ae remplcs of rhr genii Tlwt work, that mighu' work lies 
low which the dire bwhirun trembled to sec standhlg »ud moums » sec fallen But no 
lapse of no fire, no sword «Ji ill desrrtiv this glorj'," 
t (Rpiiie speaks:) -Swecier m im tbi* def«t than dip« victnric*; oreater am T poor thwl 
when neb, greater prone than standing; more than the cagleii Jus the itsndard ot the cnisa 
given ye. more Peter than Caesar, more a weaponles! crowd than commanders eirt with nnia. 
^dmg I misrered turned I strike the depths of rhe earth; standing ] ruled bodits. 

broken and proKiare I rule souls. Then I commanded ;i miserable populace, now the princes 
of darkness^ then cities w'crc my rtalnv pow the ikv” ^ 

» t source is a nynu^Hpr in the Hariefat, Librwv, written before I.6+. and pul^ 

lohed by Thomas Wnght ui tSfi » Lafin Poctht Cvmmonfj, Altritmfed to d/jp«. 
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sonic sampled wines and womens and learned unscheduled lore. Some com¬ 
posed songSt san^ them^ sold them; some abandoned hope of an ecclcsiasrical 
career, and li^^ed fmm pen to mouth by dediediting their poetic powers to 
bishops or lords. The^" labored chiefly in France and western Germany, hut 
as they wrote in Latin their poems achieved an international currency* They 
pretended to h^vc an organization—ihe Ordo or guild of U'an- 

defers; and they invented as its founder and patron saint a mythical Rabe¬ 
laisian personage whom they called Golias. As early as the tenth century 
Archbishop X^’alter of Sens fultiiimated against the scandalous ^'family of 
Golias^^; and as lace as 1527 a Church council condemned the “Goliardi'' for 
sinking parodies on the most sacred songs of the l^turgJ^® *They go about in 
public nabed/' said the Council of Sal/burg ui 1281; ''they lie in bake ovens, 
frequent mvems. games, harlots, cam their bread by their vices, and cling 
^vith obstinacy to their sect.*"' ' 

We know only a few of these GoHardic poets individually. One was Hugh 
or I fugo Primas, a canou at Orleans about j 140, "a vile fellow, deformed of 
visage/' a rival scribe,'* but famed ''through many provinces” for his 
ready wit and verse; dying of unbought poetrj^ and flinging angr)' satires 
at the ecclesiastical rich; a mm of great erudition and little shame, writing 
coarse indecencies In hexameters almost as chaste as Hildebert^s. Still more 
renoumed was one w hose name is lost, but w'hom his admirers called Archi- 
poeta, the Archpoet (c. 1161), a German knight w^ho preferred wine and 
ink to sword and blood, and lived fitfully on the occasional charity of Rai- 
nald v'on Dassek archbishop-elect of Cologne and amba^dor of Bar bar ossa 
at Pavia. Rainald tried to reform him, but the poet begged off with one of 
tlic most famous of medieval poems—the 'Co^cssion of Goliath —whose 
final stanza became a favorite drinking song in German universiti^* 

2* Never yet could 1 endure 
Sesbemess and sadness. 

Jests 1 love, and sweeter riian 


1* Seething over Inwardly 
With fierce indignation. 
In my bitterness of soul 
Hear my declaration^ 

I am of one clement, 

Levity my matter. 

Like enough a witlicred leaf 
For the winds to scatter* 


Honey find I gladness. 
WTiatsoever enus bids 
Is a joy excelling; 

Never in an evil heart 

Did she make her dw^cUbg. 


Down the broad Vay do I go. 
Young and unregretting; 
Wrap me in my vices up. 
Virtue all forgercing. 
Greedier for all delight 
Than heaven to enter im 
Since the soul in me is dcad^ 
Better save the skin. 


4. Pardon pray } ou^ good my lord, 
Master of discretion, 

But this death I die is sweet, 

Most delicious poi^m. 
Wounded to the quick am t 
By a voung giri*s beauty; 

She's beyond my touching? WcB, 
Gui't the mind do duty? 
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5. Sit you down amid the fire. 


6 , Let y«u brmg Hippcilytus, 
In Pavia dme hLm; 


Will die fire nor bum you? 


Come to Paviai will you 
just as chaste nerum you? 


Never more Hippolytus 
W^ll the morning find fiim. 


Pav^ia^ where beauty draws 
Youth w^idi fingertips. 


In Pavia nor a road 
But leads to Vcrier\\ 


Youth entangled in her eyes. 
Ravished with her Ups. 


Nor among its crowding tou^eis 
One to chastity* 


7. Meum est proposituiii 


in tabema mori^ 


7- For an this my heart is set: 
When the hour is nigh me* 


ut sim vina proxima 
morientis ori. 


Let inc in the tavern die; 
With a tankard hx me. 


Ttmc cancabunr laedus 
angelorum chori: 


While the angels^ looking down, 
Joyously sing o'er me: 


“Sit deus propirius 
huic pocarori!" 


Deus sit pr&phim 
Hiiic poioioTi* ^ 


The Cantima Biiratia range over all the themes of youth: spring, love, 
boasts of seduedons achieved, delicate obscenities, tender lyrics of love un- 
return cd, a student's song counseling a tnoratoriuni on studies and a holiday 
with love {i> 77 nttajiniy dutce est dexiper ^).,. Tn one song a girl intcr- 

nipts a scholar's labor with Quid tu fads^ dmmne? Veni 7;/^/?// htdere 
('TVhat are you doing, master? Come and play with me"); another sings the 
faithlessness of woman- another, the grief of the betrayed and forsaken lass 
whose horb.ontal growth brings down parental blows. Many chant the Joys 
of drinking or gamblings some attack the w ealth of the Church ("The Gos¬ 
pel According to the Silver iMark"); some parody the noblest hymns, bite 
Thomas' Latfda Slon\ one is a Whirmanesque song of the open road/^ Many 
are doggerel, some ate masterpieces of lyrical craftsmanship. Here is a lover's 
idyl of ideal death: 


When she recklessly 

Gave herself wholly unto Love and me, 

Beaurv' in heaven afar 

Laughed from her joyous star* 

Too great dcrirc hath ovenvhelnied tne; 

Afy hearths not great enough 
For this huge joy that overmastered me, 
What time my love 
Made in her arms another man of me, 
And all the gatlirrrd honey of her lip 
Drained in one yielded kks. 

Again, again 1 dream the frecdons given 
Of her soft breast; 


* “Atay GtHl be prepittom m tliis tdpcjrl" 
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And so am come, another god, to heaven 
Among the rest} 

Yea, and serene would govern gods and men 
tf 1 might find again 
iMy hand upon her breast.” 

.Most of the love poetry in the Carmhta is frankly sensual; there are mo¬ 
ments of tenderness and grace, but they are brief preludes. Wc might have 
guessed that by the adc of the hymns of the Church there would sooner or 
later be hymns to Venus; woman, the devoted supporter of religion, is the 
chief rival of the gods- The Church listened patiently enough to these chants 
of love and ivine. But tn 1281 a council decreed that any cleric (therefore 
any student) who composed or sang licentious or Impious songs should lose 
his clerical rank and privileges. Such wandering students as thereafter re¬ 
mained loyal toGolias sank to the level of jongleurs, and fell out of literature 
into ribald doggerel. By 1250 the day of the goliards was over. But as they 
had inherited a pagan currenr running beneath the Christian centuries, so 
their mood and poctiy' secretly sur\dvcd to enter the Renaissance. 

Larin poetry itself almost died wnth the goUards. The thirteenth century 
turned the best minds to philosophy; the classics retreated to a minor place 
in the university curriculum; and the almost Augustan grace of Hildebert 
and John of Salisbury had no heirs. M’hen the thirteenth century ended, and 
Dante chose Italian for his medium, the vernacular lan^a^cs became litera- 
rure. Even dramas child and SQTvmx of rhe Church, pu^ off Lacm dress^ 
and spoke che peoples^ ton^esp 


in. THE REBIRTH OF DRAMA 

The classic drama had died before the Middle Ages began^ for ir had de^ 
generated into miruc and farce, and had been rcplacctl by hippodrome spcc- 
racles^ The plays of Seneca and Hros^wirha were literan^ exercises^ which 
apparenriy never reached the mge. Two lines of active continuity remained: 
the mimetic rituals of agricultural festivals^ and the farces played by wan¬ 
dering minstrels and clowns in castle hall or village square.*^ 

But in the Middle Ages, as in ancient Greece, the main fountainhead of 
drama was in rcligiouf: liturgy^ The Mass itself \v^ a dramatic spectacle:^ the 
sancttiary W2s a sacred stage; the celebrants wore spitbolic costumes; priest 
and acoivtcs engaged in dialogue; and the antiphonal responses of priest and 
choift and of choir to choitt suggested precisely that same evolution of drama 
from dialogue that had generated the sacred Dionysian play. !n the ccre^ 
monies of cemin holydavs the dramatic element w-as explicitly developed. 
A: Chrismias, in some religious rites of the eleventh century, men dressed as 
shepherds entered the church, were greeted ^rirh "glad tidings’^ by a choir- 
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boy “angel," and worshipKrd a wax or plaster babe in q niangcr; from an cast^ 
cm do«r three “kings" entered, and were guided to the manger by a star 
pulled along a wire.** On the :8ih of December certain diuichcs repre¬ 
sented the ‘‘slaughter of the innocents": boy choristers marched up nave and 
aisles, fell as if murdered by Herod, rose, and walked up into the sanctuary 
as a svTnbol of muuitting into heaven.'^ On Good Friday many churches re¬ 
moved the crucifix from the altar, and carried it to a receptacle representing 
the Holy Sepulcher, from which on Easter morning it was solan nly restored 
to the altar in token of resurrecrion,”® As far back as 380 the story of Christ’s 
Passion had been written as a Euripidean drama by Gregorj' Nazianzen, 
Patriarch of Constantinople; ’* and from that time to this the Pjission Play 
has kept its hold upon Christian peoples. The £rst such play recorded as hav¬ 
ing been pcrformctl was presented at Siena about 1100; probably there had 
been many such representations long before. 

As the Church used architecture, sculpture, painting, and music to impress 
upon the faithful the central scenes and ideas of the Christian epic, so she 
appealed to the imagination, and intensified the piety, of the people by de¬ 
veloping in increasing splendor and detail the dramatic implications of the 
greater feasts. The “tropes" or amplifying texts added for musical elabora¬ 
tion to the liturgy, were sometimes turned into little plays. So an "Easter 
trope” in a tenth-century manuscript at St. Gail asdgns this dialogue to parts 
of a choir divided to represent angels and the three Marys: 

Atigeh: Wliom seek ye in the tomb, O servants of Christ? 

Marys: We seek Christ that was crucified, O heavenly host 

Angels: He is not herci I-Ic Is risen, as He foretold. Go, and an¬ 
nounce that He ts risen. 

United chants: Alleluia, the Lord has risen. 

Gradually, from the nvcifrh century' onward, the religious spectacles 
grew too complex for representadon within doors, A platform was set up 
outside the church, and the hidtts or play was performed bv actors chosen 
froni the people and trained to memorize an extended script. The oldest ex¬ 
tant example of rhU form is a twelfth-century Represejjtatmn of Adam, 
UTitren in French with Latin “rubrics" in red ink as directions to the players. 

Adam and Eve, dressed in white tunics, are shown piaydng in an Eden rep¬ 
resented by shrubs and dowers in front of the church. Devils appear, in those 
red tights that have clung to them ever since In Hie theater; they run through 
the audience, twisting their bodies and making horrible grimaces. They off er 
the forbidden fruit to .Adam, who rcfiiiics it, then to Eve, who takes it; and 
Eve persuades Adam. So convicrctl of a desire for knowledge, .Adam and 
Eve are fettered with irons and are dragged off by the devils to hell—a hole in 
the ground, fmm which comes an infernal noise of rejoicing. In a second acr 
Cain prepares to murder Abel, "Abel,” he announces, "you arc a dead man." 
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Abel; “Why am I a dead CcUri: “Do you wsh to hear why I want to 

kill you? .., [ will tell you. because you ingratiate yourself too much wiih 
God.” Cain flings hiniself upon Abel, and beats him to death. Bur the author 
is merciful; "Abel,” reads the rubric, “shall hai^e a saucepan beneath his 
clothes/’ 

Such Biblical Itidi v'ere later called “mysteries,” from the Ladn vshih- 
terhtjti in the sense of an action^ this was also the meaning of dr^rria, WTien 
the story was post-Biblical it v:as called a miracultmi or miracle play, and 
usually turned on some mar^’clous deed of the \^irgin or the saints. Milarius, 
a pupd of Abelard, composed several such short plays (c. t 115), in a nuxture 
of Latin and French. By the middle of the thirteenth centuiy^ the vernacular 
languages were the regular medium of such “miracles”; humor, increasingly 
broad, played a rising role in them; and their subjects became more and more 
secular. 

Meanwhile the farce had made its own development toward drama. The 
evolutii,;. -s cxemjilified in t^vo short plays rltat have come dowm to us from 
the pen of an Arras hunchback, Adam de la Halle (c. jitSo). One of them, 
Li jiii Adatfi—thc Play of Adam—is about the autlior liimself. He had planned 
to be a priest, but fell id love with sweet .Marie. “It \’i'as a beautiful and clear 
summer day, mild and green, with delightful song of birds. In the high tvoods 
near the brook ... 1 caught sight of her who is now my wife, and who now 
seems pale and yellow to me.... My hunger for her is satisfied.” He tells her 
so with peasant directness, and plans to go to Paris and the university. Into 
this marital scene, with more rhyme than reason, the author Introduces 
a physician, a madman, a monk begging alms and promising miracles, and a 
troop of fairies singing songs, like a ballet projected by main force into a 
modern opera. Adam offends one of the fairies, who lap upon him the curse 
of never leaving his wife. From such nonsense there is a line of continuous 
development to Bernard Shaw, 

j\s secularization proceeded, the performances moved from the church 
grounds to the market place or some other square In the town. There were 
no theaters. For the few performances to be given—usually on some summer 
festival—a temporary stage was erected, with benches for the people and 
gaily decorated booths for nobilities. Surrounding houses might be used as 
background and "properties.” In religious pbys the actors were young 
clerics; in secular plays they were town “mummers” or wandering jongleurs; 
women rarely rook part. As the play's stray'cd farther from the church in 
scene and theme, they tended toward buffoonery' and obscenity, and the 
Church, w hich had given birth to the serious draiiva^ found herself forced to 
condemn the village ladi as immoral. So Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln 
classed the plays, even the “miracles,” along with drinking bouts and the 
Feast of Fools, as performances that no Christian should attend; and by such 
edicts as his (1che actors who took pan tv ere automatically e.\com- 
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munlcaTcd. Sr. Thoniiis \vsi> more lenient, and ruled that the profession of 
histriff had Iwen ordained for the solace of humanity, and that an actor who 
practiced it becomingly might, by God's mercy, escape hell,’* 


]V, EPICS AND SAGAS 

The seculariiiation of literature went hand In hand with the rise of the na¬ 
tional languages. By and large, by the tu'elfrh century, only clerics could 
understand Latin, and writers who wished to reach a lay audience were com¬ 
pelled to use rhe vernacular tongues. As social order grew, the reading audi¬ 
ence w'idened, and national literatures rose to meet its demand. French litera¬ 
ture began in the eleventh century, German in the twelfth, English, Spanish, 
and Italian in the thirteenth. 

The naniral early form of these indigenous literatures was the popular 
song. The song was drawn out into the ballad; and the ballad, by proliifera- 
rion or agglutination, melled into such minor epics as Beomulf, the Chignon 
de RolaTid, the Nibeluvgenlled, and the Cid. The Chmsi^n was probably put 
together about 1130 from ballads of the ninth or tenth century. In 4000 sim¬ 
ple, flowing kmbic lines it tells the story of Roland’s death at Ronces^'allcs, 
Charlemagne, having “conquered” Moorish Spain, rums back with his army 
toward France; the traitorous Ganelon reveals their route to the enemy; and 
Roland volunteers to lead the dangerous rear guard. In a narrow wn'nding 
gorge of the Pyrenees a horde of Basques pours down from the cliffs upon 
Roland’s little force. His friend Olivier begs him to sound his great hom as 
a call to Charlemagne for aid, but Roland proudly refuses to ask for help. He 
and Olivier and Archbishop Turpin lead their troops in a desperate resist¬ 
ance, and they fight till nearly all are dead, Olivier, blinded by blood flowing 
from mortal wounds In his head, mistakes Roland for an enemy, and strikes 
him. Roland’s helmet is split from crowm to nosepiece, but savfti him. 

At this blow Roland looks at him. 

Asks him gently and softly; 

“Sir comrade, do yttu this in camesc? 

1 am that Roland who loves you so well. 

In no wise have you sent me defiance.” 

Says Oli\ner: *'Nuw I hear you speak; 

I do not sec you. Gtid see and save you! 

Struck yuii have [. Forgive it to me!” 

Roland replies: “I have no injury. 

I forgive you here and before God,” 

.^t this word one to the other bows- 
And With such love they part,^ 
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Ralanil ar last birnvs hw ulipl^am, bJini's till the b1iK»d bur^ics from liiii tem¬ 
ples. CharJemngTie hears, and turns back to the rescue, ''his whjrc beard llcing 
in the wind,” But the way is long; “high arc the mountains, vast and dark; 
deep are the valleys, swift the streams." .Meanwhile Roland mourns over the 
corpse of Olivier, and says to it: “Sir comrade; we have been together 
through many daxTi and many years, V'ou never did me evil nor I to you. 
Life is all pain if you arc dead.” The Archbishop, also dying, b<^ Roland to 
sive himself by flight- Roland refuses, and continues to fight till the attackers 
flee; but he too is mortally wounded. With his last strength he breaks his 
jeweled sword DurendaJ against a stone, lest it fall Into heathen hands. Now 
*'Connr Roland lay under a pine tree, his face turned toward Spain. . , . 
.Many memories came upon him then; he thought of the lands he had con¬ 
quered, of sweet France, and his family, and Charles, who had brought him 
up, and he wept," He held up his glove to God as a sign of loyal t'assalagc. 
Charles, arriving, finds him dead. No translation can catch the simple but 
knightly dignity of the original, and none but one reared to love France and 
honor her can feel to the full the power and sentiment of this, the national 
epic that every French child learns, almost with its prayers. 

About j t6o an unknown poet, romantically idealising the character and 
exploits of Ruy or Rodrigo Diay. (d. 1099), gave a national epic to Spain in 
the Foe 7 /ia del C/d. Here too the theme Is the struggle of Christian knights 
againsT the Spanish Moors, the c.\altarion of feudal courage, honor, and mag¬ 
nanimity, the glory of war rather than the servitude of love. So Rodrigo, 
banished by an ungrateful king, leaves his wife and children in a nunnery, 
and vows never to live with them again until lie has w-on five battles. He goes 
to flght the Moors, and the first half of the poem resounds with Homeric 
victories. Between battles the Cid robs Jews, scatters alms among the poor, 
feeds a leper, cats from the same dish with him, sleeps in the santc bed, and 
discovers him to be Laaarus. whom Chri.se niised from the dead. This, of 
course, is not the Cid of history, but it does no greater injury to fact than the 
Chsitisoii with its idealization of Charlemagne. The Cid became a heady 
stimulant to Spanish thought nnd pride; hundreds of ballads were coniposed 
about its hero, and a hundred histories more or less historical There are few 
things In the world so unpopular as truth, and the backbone of men and states 
is a concatenation of romance. 

No one has yet explained why little Iceland, hara.ssed by the elements and 
isolated by the sea, should have produced in this period a literature of scope 
and brilliance quite out of projioiTion to its place and size. Two circum¬ 
stances heiped: a rich store of orally transmitted historical tradirioms, dear 
to any segregated group; and a habit of reading—or being read to—which was 
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favored by tong viHntcr oiglits. Already iti the twelfth century there were 
many private lihrancs in the island, in addition to those in tile monastencs, 
W'hcn writing became a familiar accomplishment, laymen as well as priests 
put this racial lore, once the pro{x^rry of scalds, into literary fame 

By a rare anomaly the leading ^vriter of chirtccnth-ccnttiry fccland was 
also its richest man, and twice the president of the republic—the "speaker of 
the law." Snorri Sturluson ( t 178-1241) loved life more than letters; he trav¬ 
eled widely, engaged vigorously in polities and feuds, and was murdered by 
his son-in-law at sixty-nvo. His Hemrskrmgla—The Round IForW—told 
Xorse history and legend with a spare and brief simplicity natural to a man 

action. His Edda Sn&rra Stifrlus&nar, or Prose Edda, gave a summary of 
Biblical histot)', a synopas of Norse mythology, an essay on poetic meters, a 
treatise on the art of poetry, and a unique explanation of the art’s urological 
origin. Two warring groups of gods made peace by spitting into a jar; from 
this spittle was formed a demigod, Kvasir, who caught men wisdom like 
Prometheus, Kvasir was slain by dwarfs, who mixed his blood with wine and 
produced a nectar that conferred the gift of song on all who drank of it. The 
great god Odin found his W'ay to where the dwarfs had stored this poetic 
wine, drank it all up, and flew to heaven. Bur some of the pent-up liquid 
escaped from him by a means rarely used in public fountains; this divine 
scream fell in an inspiring spray upon the earth; and those who were bedeu'ed 
by it imbibed the gift of poesy.** It was a learned man’s nonsense, quite as 
rarional as hbtory. 

The literature of Iceland in this period is astonishingly rich, and still alive 
with interest, vivacity, humor, and a poetic charm that pervades its prose. 
Hundreds of sagas were written, some brief, some as long as a novel, some 
historical, most of them mingling history and myth. In general they' were 
civilized memories of a barbarous age, compact of honor and violence, 
compbeated with litigation, and mlrigated with love. The Ynglinga sagas 
of Snorri repeatedly tell of Norse knights who burned one another, or 
themselves, in their halls or cups. The most fertile of these legends was the 
Volsungasaga. Its stories had an early form in the Elder or Poetic Edda; 
they have their latest form in Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelungs. 

A Volsung was any descendant of Waels, 3 Norse king, who was 
great-grandson of Odin and grandfather to Sigurd (Siegfried). In the 
Nibdvngertlied the Nibclungs arc Burgundian kings; in the Volsttngasaga 
they are a race of dwarfs guarding in the Rhine a gold treasure and ring 
W'hich are infinitely precious but bring a curse and misfortune to all who 
possess them. Sigurd slays Fafnir the dragon guardian of the hoard, and cap- 
rurcs it. On his wanderings he comes to a firc-encircled hill, on which the 
Valkyrie (an Odin-descended demigoddess) Brunhild sleeps; this is one ff>rm 
of the Sleeping Beauty tale. Sigurd is ravished by her beauty, and she is 
ravished; they plight their troth; and then—as is the way of men in many 
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medieval ronmnccs—hc leaves her and resumes his travcLs. At the court of 
Giuki, a Rhine king, he finds the princess Gudrun. Her mother gives him 
an enchanted drink, which enables him to forget Brunhild and ntarry Gu¬ 
drun. Gunnar, son of Giuld, manics Brunhild, and brings her to the court. 
Resenting Sigurd’s amnesia, she has him killed; then in retivorse she niouncs 
his funeral pyre, slays herself with his sword, and is consumed with him. 

The most modem In fomi of these Icelandic sagas is The Story of Burnt 
Njal (c. I lio). The characters are sharply defined by their deeds and words 
rather than by description; the tale is well constructed, and moves with in¬ 
herent fatality through stirring events to the central catastrophe—the burn¬ 
ing of Njal’s house, with himself and his wife Bergthora and his sons, by 
an armed band of enemies led by one Flosl, and bent on blood vengeance 
against Njal’s sons. 

Then FIffiii. >. called out toNjal, and said, 

“I will offer thee, master Njal, leave to go out, for it is unworthy 
that thou shouldst bum indoors.” 

“I will not go out,” said Njal, “for I am an old man, and little fitted 
to avenge my sons, but I uHIl nut live in shame.’' 

Then Flosi said to Bergthora, “Come thou out, housewife, for 1 will 
for no sake bum thee indoors.” 

"I was given sM'ay to Njal young.” said Bergthora, “and I have 
promised him this, that we wotdd botli share the same fate," 

After iliac they both went hack into the house. 

*‘’\^Ti3c counsel shall we now take? ” said Bergthora. 

“We will go to our bed.” said Njal, “and by us down; I have long 
been eager for rest.” 

Then she said to the boy Thord, Kari’s son. “Thee u'ill I take out, 
and thou shall not bum in here.” 

“Tliou liasr promised me this, grandmother ” said the boy, “that we 
should never part so long as 1 wished to be with thee; but methinks it 
is much better to die w'ith thee and Njal than to live after you.” 

Then she bore the boy w her bed, and,,. put him between herself 
and Njal, TTien they signed themselves and the boy with the cross, 
and gave over their souls into God’s hand; and that was the last word 
men heard them utter,“ 

The age of the migrations (300HS00) had deposited in the confused 
mcmoiy' of peoples and minstrels a thousand stones of social chaos, barbaric 
courage, and murderous love. Stime of these tales were carried to Nonvay 
and Iceland, and produced the K<?/fn?/gasjga;manv, with kindred names and 
themes, lived and mulciplie\t in Germany in the form of legends, ballads, 
and sagas. At an unknown time in the twelfth centurj' an unknown German, 
uniting and transforming such materials, composed rhe ^^ibelmigerilied, or 
Senag of the Nibeirmgt. Its form is a conLatenation of rhyming couplets in 
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Middle High German; irs narrative is a brew of primitive passions and pagan 
moods. 


Sometime in the fourth centur\- King Gunther and his two brothers ruled 
Burgundy from their castle at Worms on the Rhine; and with them dwelt chek 
young sister Kricmhild—“in no land was any falter.’' Fn those days King Sieg- 
mund governed the Lowlands, and enfeoffed htf son Siegfried (Sigurd)\'ith a 
rich estate near Xanten. also on the Rhine, Hearing of Kriemhild’s loveliness, 
Siegfried invited himself to Gunther’s court, made hJmseif welcome there, lived 
there for 1 year, but never saw Kricmhild, though she, looking from her high 
window upon the youths tilting in the court%'ard, loved him from the first, Sieg¬ 
fried surpassed all in jousts, and fuught bravely for the Burgundians in their wars. 
MTicn Gunther celebrated a victorious peace'he bade the ladies join the feast, 

jMany a noble maiden adorned herseif with care, and the youths 
loinged exceedingly to find favor in their eyes, and had not taken a rich 
King’s land in lieu thereof,.. . And lo, Kricmhild appeared, like the 
dawn from out the dark clouds; and he that had borne her so long in 
his heart was no more aweary..., *\iid Siegfried joyed and sorrowed, 
for he said in his heart, “How should I woo such as thee? Surely it was 
a vain dream; yet I tv ere liefer dead than a stranger to thee”.... Her 
color was kindled when she saw before her the high-minded man, and 
she said, ”Welcome, Sir Siegfried, noble knight and good.” His cour- 
ap rose at her words; and graceful as beseemed 3 knight he bowed 
himself before her and thanked her. And love that is mighty con¬ 
strained them, and they yearned with thek eyes in secret. 

Gunther, unmarried, hears of the Icelandic queen Brunhild; but she, he is in¬ 
formed, can be won only by one who excels her in three trials of strength 1 and if 
he fails in any, he forfeits his head. Siegfried agrees to help Gunther win Bmnhild 
if the King will give him Kricmhild to wife. They cross the sea with the speed 
and ease of romance: Siegfried, made invisible by a magic cape, help Gunther 
m^t the tests; and Gunther brings the reluctant Brunhild home as his bride. 
Eigh^'-six damsels help Kricmhild prepare rich garments for her. In a double 
marriage of great pomp Gunther weds Brunhild, and Siegfried is joined to 
Kriemhild. ^ 

But Brunhild, seeing Siegfried, feels chat he. not Gunther, was meant to be her 
mace. When Gunther goes in to her on their marriage night she repulses him, ties 
him in a knot, and hangs him up on the wall. Gunther, released, begs Siegfried's 
aid; the hem, on the next night, disguises himself as Gunther, and lies beside 
Brunhild, while Gunther, hidden in the darkened room, heats all and secs nothing. 
Brunhild throws Siegfried out of bed. and engages him in 3 bone-crunching, liead- 
cracking combat quite without rules. "Alas.” he ays to himself amid the fight “if 
llo^ my hfe by die hand of a woman, all wives evermore wUI make light of their 
husbands, Brunhild is finally overL-ome. and promises to be 3 wife- Siegfried re¬ 
tires unwen, bearing away her girdle and her ring; and Gunther takes hU place 
beside the exhausted queen. Siegfried makes a present of the girdle and ring to 
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Kriemhild. He brings her to his fiither, ^vho crowns him Kmg of the Lowlands, 
Lsjfig his Nibclungen Avcilch^ Siegfried clothes his wife and her maidens more 
richly chan ever women were robed before. 

Some time later Kriemhild visits Brunhild at Worms; Bnmhild, |eaIou5 of 
Kncmhild's fineryv reminds her rhar Siegfried is Gtinther^s vassal, Kriemhild re¬ 
torts by shoAvinghcr the girdle and ring as proof that Siegfried, not Gunther, had 
overcome her- Hagen, glonmy half brother m Gunther, rouses him against Skg- 
fried^ they invite him to a hunt; and as he stoops over a brook to drinks, Hae^co 
pierces him with a spear. Kriemhild, seeing her hero dead, “lay senseless in a 
su'oon all that day and night.'" She inherits the Nibelung treasure as Siegfried's 
widow, hut Ffagcn persuades Gun [her 10 take it from her. Guntlier, his brothers, 
and Hagen burj' it in the Rhine, and take oath never to reveal its hiding place. 

For thirteen years Ki'iemhild broods over vengeance upon Hagen and her 
bro[hers, hut finds no £3ppomlnin^ Then she accepts the marriage proposal of the 
widowed Etzel fActila), King of the Huns, and goes to Vienna to live as his 
queen. “So famed Avas Ethers nile that the boldest knights, Christian or heathen, 
drew ceaselessly to his court. , , , One saw' there what one never secs now— 
Christian and heathen together, Howso diverse their beliefs, the King gave wuth 
such free hand that all had plcnu%“ There Kriemhild “ruled virtuously"’ for thir¬ 
teen years, seeming to forgo vengeance. Indeed she asks Etzel to invite her 
brothers and Hagen to a feast; they accept despite Hagen’s warnings but come 
with an armed retinue of yeomen and knights. While the roval brothers, Hagm, 
and the knights enjoy the hospitality^ of the Hun court in EtzeFs haU, the yeomen 
outside are slain at Kriexnhild's command. Hagen is told of it, and sprim^s to arms; 
a terrible battle ensues in the hall bemeen the Burgundians and the Huns (per¬ 
haps recalling their actual war of 437)t Avith his first blow^ Hagen strikes off the 
head of Ortlieb, the fi\.^c-year-old son of Kriemhild and Etzek and he flings the 
head into Krietiihtld's lap. WTien nearly all the Burgundians are dead Gemot, 
brother of Kriemhild and Gunther^ asks to let the surviving visitors escape 
from the hall. The Hun knighcs wish it, Kriemhild forbids it, the slaughter goes 
on. Her youngest brother, Gisclher^ w'hn was an innocent bd of five when Sieg¬ 
fried fell, appeals to her^ “Fairest sister, how ha\'e I desened death from the 
Huns^ I was ever mie to rfiee, nor did thee any hurt; I rode hither, dearest sister, 
for that I trusted to thy love. Needs must thou show merev.^' She atfrecs to let 
them escape if they will deliver Hagen to her. “God in heaven forbid!"' cries 
Gemot; “liefer would we ail die than give one man for our ransom." Kriemhild 
draws the Huns from the building, locks the Burgundians in it, and has it set on 
fire. Maddened with heat and thirst, the Burgundians cry out in agonv; Hagen 
bids cheni assuage their thirst with the blood of the slain; they Jo. Some emerge 
from the flaming and falling rimbers; the battle eonrinues in the courtyard until 
of the Burgundians only Gunther and Hagen remain alive. Dietrich the Goth 
fights and overcomes Hagen and brings him bound to Kriemhild* She asks Flagcn 
where he has concealed the Nibelung rreasure; he refuses to idl her as long as 
Gunther Ls alive; Gunther, also caprive, is slain at his sister's bidding, and his head 
is brought to Hagen. But Hagen defies hen “Now none knov^'s where the hoard 
h save God and I alone; that m thcc, devil-woman, shall never more be known.'" 
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She seizes his sword and strikes htni dead, Tlien Hildebrand the Gorh, one of her 
warriors, surfeited with her blood lust, sbys Krieinhild. 

[t is a terrible talc, as red with gore as any in literature or bcncarh. We do some 
injustice to it by taking its direst moments from their connexe of feasting, jousting, 
hunting, and womanly efTaiis; but this is the central and bitter theme—a gentle 
maiden changed by rhe experience of evil into a ferocious murderess, Stnmgclv 
lirde of Chrisrianitv Ls left in the stoiy’; it is rather a Greek tragedy of nentesis, 
without the Greek reluctance to let violence come upon die stage- In this stream 
of crime almost all feudal virrucs are submerged, even die honor of host to in¬ 
vited guest- Nothing could surpas, the barbarism of such a talc, until our time. 


V. the TROUBADOUEtS 

At the end of the eleventh century, when we should have expected all 
European letters to be colored by the religious enthusiasm of the Crusades, 
there developed in southern France a school of lyric poetry aristocratic, 
pagan, anticlerical, bearing the marks of Arab influence, and signalizing the 
triumph of woman over the chastisement laid upon her by the theory" of the 
Fall. This style of verse moved from Toulouse to Paris to London with 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, captured the lion heart of her son Richard !, created 
the minnesingers of Germany, and molded rhe Italian doke srit nuovo that 
led to Dante. 

At the origin of the style stands Eleanor’s grandfather, VVilLam IX, Count 
of Poitou and Duke of Aquitaine. This reckless blade found himself at eleven 
(1087) the practically independent ruler of southwestern France. He joined 
the First Cnisade and sang its victory; but, like so many nobles in his heresy- 
infected lands, he had scant respect for the Church, and made gay mockery 
of her priests. An old Provencal biography describes him as “one of the most 
courteous men in the world, and a great deceiver of ladies; and he was a 
brave knight and had much to do with love affairs; and he Imew-^ well how 
to sing and make verses; and for a long time he roamed aU through the land 
to deceive the ladies.”^ Though married, he carried off the beautiful vis¬ 
countess of Chdrellcratilt, and lived with her in open scandal- When the bold 
bald bishop of .Ajigouleme bade him end his wicked W'ayshe repDcd, “I will 
repudiate the viscountess as soon as your hair requires 2 comb.” Ex^nvnu- 
nicated, he one day met the bishop of Poitiers. “Absolve me ” he said, “or 
1 will kill you.” “Strike,” answ'cred the bishop, offering his neck. “No,” said 
William; “I do not love you well enough to send you to paradise. The 
Dtike set ^ style of writing zunoroiis poetry to noble dstnes. Ht stiiicd the 
jetton to the word, led 2 short life u itieixy Dne^ died at fifty-si^ 
(ri j7). He left to Eleanor Ills immense domain, and his taste for p< 4 m' 
and Jove. 

She gathered poets jibout her at Toulouse, and willingly they sang for her 
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and her courr the beauty of Avomcn and the fever engendered by their 
charms, Bernard dc ^^crltado^^, whose poems seemed to Petrarch only 
slightly Inferior to his oaati, began by praising the loA'elincss of the viscount¬ 
ess of \'cnradour; she took liim so seriously that her husband had to shut 
her up in bis castle tower, Bernard, encouraged, turned to chant the splen¬ 
dor of Eleanor herself, and followed her to Rouen; when she preferred the 
love of two kings he emptied out his soul in a famous dirge. A generation 
later the troubadour Bertrand de Bom became the bosom friend of Richard 
I, and his successful rival for the love of the most beautiful woman of her 
rime. Dame .\laen7. of Aiartignac. Another troubadour, Pcire Vidal (1167?- 
1115), accompanied Richard on crusade, remmed intact, lived and rhymed 
in amours and poverty, and received at last an estate from Count Raymond 
\'I of Toulouse.'" We know the names of 446 other troubadours; bur from 
these four we may judge their loose melodious tribe. 

Some Avere musical vagabonds; most were tninor nobles with a Bair for 
song; four were kings—Richard I, Frederick II, Alfonso 11 , and Pedro III 
of Aragon. For a century (1150-1150) they dominated the literature of 
southern France, and molded the manners of an aristocracy emerging from 
rustic brutality into a chivabw that almost redeemed W'ar with courtesA^ and 
adultery' with grace. The language of the troubadours w'as the iangite d’oc 
or roTfian of southern France and oorrheastern Spain, Their name is a puzzle; 
troubadour is probably from the rot/utn word trobar, to find or invent, as 
obviously the Italian trovatore b from iTo^are; but some w'oulJ take it from 
the Arabic tarraba, to sing.®“ They called their art gat saber or gay a cUmia, 
“gav wisdom”; but they took it seriously enough to undergo a long period 
of training in poctiy', music, and the forms and speech of gallantly'; they 
dres-sed like the nobility, flaunted a mantle trimmed with gold embroidery 
and costly furs, rode often In knightly armor, entered the lists at tourna¬ 
ments, and fought with lance as well as pen for the ladies to Avhom they had 
pledged their lines, if not their liv'cs, They wrote only for the a^bitocracy^ 
Usmilty tlicy composed music for their omi lyrics, and hired minsErcls to 
sing them at banquets or tournaments; but often they themselves would 
strum the lute and wring a passion through a song. 

Probably the passion \eas a literary form; the burning longing, the celestial 
fulfilbncnts, the tragic despair of the troubadours were poetic license and 
machinery'; apparently the husbands took these ardors so, and had lc.«!s sense 
of property rhan most malesL Since marriage among the aristocracy was 
normally an incident in a transfer of property, romance had to come after 
marriage, as in French fiction; the amours of medieval literature arc, with 
a few exceptions, talcs of illicit love, from Francesca and Beatrice in the 
South to Isolde and Guinevere in the North, The general inacccssibilit}' of 
the married lady generated the poctiy of the troubadours; it is hard to xo- 
mantiebte desire fulfilled, and where there are no impediments there is no 
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poetry. Wc hear of a few troubadours who received the ultimate favor from 
the ladies whom they had chosen for their lays, but this was a breach of lit¬ 
erary edquene; usually the poet had to sate his thirst unth a kiss or a touch 
of the hand. Such restraint made for rehnementf and in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury the poetry of the rroubadours—perhaps influenced by the worship of 
Mar\'—graduated from sensualism to an almost spiritual delicacy. 

But they' were seldom pious. Their resentment of chastity set them at odds 
with the Church. Several of them lampooned prelates, ridiculed hell,®’' de¬ 
fended the Albigensian heretics, and celebrated the victonous crusade of the 
impious Frederick where the saintly Louis had failed. Guillem Ademar ap¬ 
proved one crusade, hut only because it removed a hu^and from his path, 
Raimon Jorden preferred a night with his beloved to any promised trans- 
mundane paradise.^ 

Forms of composition seemed more Important to the troubadours than 
commandments of morality- The can^o was a song of love^ the plante was 
a dirge for a friend or lover lost to death; the tenson was a rhynned debate 
on a question of Im’e, morality^ or chivalry; the Events was a song of war, 
feud, or political attack; the sixthte was a complicated rhyme sequence of 
six Stanzas, each of six lines, invented by Amaud Daniel and much admired 
by Dante; the pastottrelle was a dialogue betn'een a troubadour and a shep¬ 
herdess; the attbade or alba, a song of the dawn, usually' warned lovers that 
the day would soon reveal them; the serena or serenade was an evening song; 
the balada was a narrative in verse. Here is an anonymous aabade partly 
spoken by a twelfth-century Juliet. 

In a garden where the w hite thorn spreads her leaves, 
j\Iy lady hath her love lain close beside her. 

Till the warden cries the dawTi—ah, daw'n that grieves! 

-Ah God! ah God! that dawn should come so soon! 

“Please God that night, dear nighr, should never cca.se. 

Nor that my Love should parted be from me. 

Nor w'atch cry ‘Daw n’—ah, daw'o that slaveth peace! 

Ah God? ah God! that dawn should come so soon! 

“Fair friend and sweet, thy lips! Our lips again! 

Lo, in die meadow there birds give song. 

Ours be die love, and jealousy's the pain! 

Ah God! ah God! that dawn should come so soon! 

“Of that sweet wind that comes from Far-Away 
Have I drunk deep of my Beloved’s breadi. 

Yea, of my Love’s that is so dear and gav- 
Ah God! ah God! that dawn should come so soon! ” 
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Fair is this damsel and right courteous. 

And many watch her beaun''5 gracious way. 

Her heart toward love is nowise traitorous. 

Ah God] ah God! that dawm should come so soon! 

The troubadour movement in France came to an end amid the thirteenth 
centur^% partly dirough the increasing artiiidalir>' of its forms and senti¬ 
ments, partly through the ruin of south France by the Albigensian Crusades. 
For In that troubled time many castles fell that had harbored troubadours; 
and when Toulouse itself suffered a double siege the hnighcly order in Aqui¬ 
taine collapsed. Some singers ded to Spain, some to Italy. There in the second 
half of the rhineenth century the art of the love lyric vv'as reborn, and Dante 
and Petrarch were scions of the troiibadtjurs. The gay science of their gaJ- 
lantr^"^ helped tf) mold the code of chiva]r>', and to turn the barbarians of 
northern Furope into gentlemen. Liccrattirc ever since has felt the influence 
of those subtle songs; and perhaps love now bears a finer fragrance from 
the incense of their praise. 


VI. THE MINNESINGERS 

The troubadour movement spread from France to southern Germany, and 
flourished there in the golden age of the Hohenscuifen emperors. The Ger¬ 
man poets were called.l-/™nerjngcr, love singers, and their poetry ci^incidcd 
with rhe Mhniediefist (love service) and Frattendjenst {lady service) of 
contemporary chivalrv'. We know over 300 of these minnesingers by name, 
and have a plentiful legacy of their verse. Some of them belonged to the 
lower nobility; most of them were poor, and depended upon imperial or 
ducal patronage. Though they followed a strict law of rhythm and rhyme, 
many of them were illiterate, and dictated the words and music of their 
Liederi to this day the German tcmi for poetry—DtV/arM7ig—means dlctarion. 
Usually they let ji'instrels sing for them; sometimes they rheinscives sang. 
A\'e hear of a great SS’/igerkrieg, or song contest, held at the Castle ^Varrburg 
in IZ07; there, we arc told, both I'annhaULscr and Wolfram von Kschenbach 
took part.*"* For a century the minnesingers helped to raise the status of 
woman in Germany, and the ladies of the aristocracy became the life and 
inspiration of a culture more refined rhan anything that Germany would 
know again til) Schiller and Goerhe. 

Wolfram and \\'alther von der X’^ogelweide are classed as minnesingers 
because they wrote songs of love; but ^ Volf ram and his Fardvsti may be 
better viewed under the heading of romance. VVa 1 ther*‘of the Bird-Meadow” 
was bom somewhere in the Tirol before 1170. Knight but poor, he made 

“ TajinhauKiTp nat of ihc later rqmnc^ngicrs* has b«r confitsed bv Itgcnd wirh the Icnight 
Tannhluscr, whn fled fropi Vemasberg to Rome, ard fau;id 3 niche in open. 
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matters worse by taking to poetry. ^Ve find him at twenty singing for his 
bread in the homes of the Viennese ariscocrac)^ In those youthful years he 
wTote of love with a sensuous freedom fn>\^'ned upon by his rivals. His 
Ur}teT den Lrnden is treasured to this day in Germany: 


Qntcr den linden, 
in der heide, 

da unser siveier bette was; 
du nmget ir vinden 
schone beide 

gebrochen bluomen under gras. 
Vordem valde in eincm tal— 
tandaradei!— 
schone sane diu nahtcgal. 

IcH kam gegangen 
^UQ dcr 

do was min friedel komen e. 

I>a wart kh empfangen, 
here frouwe! 

Da^. icb bin saelic iemer me. 

Kisce er mkh? VVol tusend sniot^ 
candaraddf 

Sehec* wic rot mir ist dcr tnunt* 

Do het cr gejiiachet 
also riche 

von bluomen cine bettestat. 

Das wiiT noch gcladict 
innecliche, 

kum iemen an daz selbe pfat, 
bi den rosen er wol mae— 
candaradci!— 

tnerken ws mir'z houbet kc. 

Daz er bi mir liege, 
wesse cx iemen 

(nu en wdle Got!) so schanice ich mJeh 

wt$ er mit mir pfiaegc, 

okmer niemen 

bevindc daz ’rt^an er und ich 

unde cjn kicinez vogcMin— 

tandnrndetl— 

daz mac wot getriuwe sin.®* 


Under the linden. 

On the hcadiert 

For us two a bed there was^ 

There could you see, 

Enru ined together, 

Broken flow'trs and bruised grass. 

From a thicket in the dak— 
Taudaradci!— 

Stvcetly sang the nightingale. 

I sped thither 
Through the glade; 

My love had reached the spot be¬ 
fore. 

There was 1 snared^ 

Most happv maid! 

For I am blessed evermore. 

Many a time he kissed me there— 
Tandaradd? 

See my lips, how red they are! 

There he contrived 
In joyful haste 

A bower of blooms for us both, 

That must be still 
A fading Jest 

For those who take the selfsame 
path 

And sec the spot where on that day- 
Tandaraddl— 

My head among the roses by. 

How shamed were I 
If anyone 

(Now Heaven forfcndl) had tltere 
been nigh. 

There wc tM o by. 

But that was known 

To none except my love and It 

And the little nightingak— 
Tandaradei! — 

Who, I know, w ill tell no tal€.*= 
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As he grew oilier his perception matured, and he began to see in woman 
charms and graces fairer than any budding flesh, and die rewards of unitj' 
in marriage seemed richer than the surface drillations of variety. “Happy 
the man, happy the woman, whose hearts are to each other true; their lives 
increase in price and worth; blessed their years, and all their days."” He 
deprecated the adulation with which his fellow warblers perfumed the ladles 
of the court; he proclaimed v.'ip (il'e/i, woman) a liigher riile than vrotr^ve 
{Frmi, lad_v>; good w'Omcn and good men were the real nobility. He 
thought “German ladies fair as God’s angels; anyone who defames them lies 
inhistccth.”^* 

In 1197 the Emperor Henry died, and Germany suffered a generation 
of chaos until Frederick II came of ^e. The aristocratic patronage of letters 
fell away, and Walther wandered from court to court, singing unhappily 
for his meals in competition with noisy jugglers and pridcicss downs. An 
item in the expense account of Bishop Wolfger of Passau reads; “Five ro/ldi, 
November iz, 1^03, to Walther von der \''ogelweide to buy hiivisdf a fur 
coat against the winter cold,”” It was a doubly Qirisdan act, for Walther 
was a zealous Ghibellinc, tuned liis lyre against the popes, denounced the 
shoiTComings of the Church, and raged at the way in which German coins 
flew over the Alps to replenish Peter's Pence,^* He w'as, however, a faidi- 
ful Christian, and composed a mighty “Crusader’s Hymn.” But at times he 
could stand above the battle and see all men as brothers: 

Mankind arises from one virgin; 

We arc alike both ounvard and within^ 

Our mourhii art? sared with tlic scifssme 
And Avhen their bones into confusion falk 
Sav ye, knciiV the living man by sight, 

VVhich is the villein na\\\ and which the knights 
That WQ.rni5 have gnawed their carcasses so bare? 

Chrisrians, Jews, and hcatheris, serve they alk 
And God has all creation in His 

After a quarter century of wandering and pdverrVt ^V'alcher received from 
Frederick 11 an estate and an income (i 3 t 3 i)^ and could spend in peace hk 
remaining seven years. He mourned that he was coo old and ill to go on cru¬ 
sade. He begged God to forgive him for not being able to love his enemies**® 
In a poetic testament he bequeathed his^oods: the envious iny ill luck; 

to the liars my sorm\s's; w hUc lovers my follies; to the ladies nry he;ut^s 
pain.''*^ i ie was buried in AA'iir/Jnirg Carhcdral, ^ind near by a monument 
proclaims Gem many's affection for the grea[cst poet of his age* 

After him the minnesinger nvovement lose itself in extravaganzas, and 
shared in the disasters tliat shattered Genuany after the fall of Frederick 11. 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein (^* laoo-c* 1176 ) telUin his poedc autobiography, 
FrajiefidieTist^ how he was reared in all the sendmencs of **kdy sen4ce/^ He 
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chose a lady as his goddess, had his harelip sewed up to mitigate her repul¬ 
sion, and fought for her in tournament. told of her surprise that he 

still had a finger which she thought he had lost in her honor, he cut off the 
offending member and sent it to her as mbutc. He almost swooned wh 
delight when fortune permitted him to drink the w-atcr in which she bad 
washed her liands.^ He received a letter from her, and carried it for weeks 
in his pocket before he found someone whom he could trust to read it for 
him secretly; for Ulrich could not read.** On promise of her favor he waited 
two dav-s in beggar's clothing among the lepers at her gate; she admitted him; 
and finding him impormnate, she had him lowered in a bed sheet from her 
window'. Ail this time he had a wdfe and children. 

The minnesinger movement ended w'ith some dignit)' in Henrich von Meis¬ 
sen, whose songs in honor of wonien earned him the title FTauerjl&b^ “wom¬ 
en's praise," When he died at Mainz in 1317, the ladies of the city carried 
his bier vviih tuneful laments to bury him in the cathedral, and poured upon 
his cofBn such abundance of wine that it flowed the full length of the 
church.^" After him the art of song fell from the hands of the knights, and 
was taken up by the middle class; the romantic mood of the lady worship¬ 
ers passed, and was succeeded in the fourteenth century by the robust joy 
and art of rhe melstcrsingcr, annoimcing to Parnassus the ascent of the 
bourgeoisie. 


VII. THE ROMAKCES 

But in romance the middle class had already captured the held. As arts- 
cocradc troubadours and trovatori wrote delicate lyrics for the ladies of 
southern France and Italy, so in northem France the poets of humble birth 
—know'n to the French as trouvercs or inventors—brightened the evenings 
of the middle and upper classes with poetic tales of love and war. 

The typical compositions of the trouvercs were the ballade^ the hi, the 
chanson de geste^ and the rornnn. Some lovely examples of the hi have come 
dowm to us from one whom both England and France may claim as their 
first great poetess. Marie dc France came from Brittany to live in England 
in the reign of Henry ll (1154-89); at his su^estion she turned several 
Breron legends into verse, and with a delicacy of speech and sentiment not 
excelled by any troubadour. One.of her lyrics craves room here, both for 
an unusual thenve—the lit'ing beloved to her dead lover—and for an exquisite 
translation; 

Hath any loved you well down there, 

Summer or winrer through.' 

Down there have you found anv fair 
Laid in the grave with you? 

Is death’s long kiss a richer kiss 
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Than mine wa-S vvnnt ro be— 

Or have you gone to some far bliss 
And quire forgotten me? 

Whar soft enamorJng of sleep 
Hath you in some soft way? 

WTiat charmed death holds you with deep 
Strange lure by night and day?' 

A lirrle space below the grasSr 
Out of the sun and shade^ 

But worlds away from tue^ alas, 

Down there Vi hcrc you arc laid,, ^ - 

There you shall lie as you have lain. 

Though, in the world above. 

Another live your life agab, 

Loving a^ain vour love* 

Is it not sw cet beneath the pabn? 

Is ir not warm day, rife 
With some long mystic golden calm 
Berrer than love and life? 

Tlic broad quaint odorous leaves like hands 
Weaving the fair day through, 

\^'cave steep no biimished bird withstands, 
While death weaves sleep for you. 

And many a strange rich breathing sound 
Ravishes mom and noon; 

And in that place you must have found 
Death a delicious swoon. 

Hold me no longer for a word 
1 used to say or $lng; 

Ah, long ago you must have heard 
So many a sweeter tiling. 

For rich earth muse have reached your heart 
And mrned the faith to flowers; 

And warm wind stolen, pan by part* 

Vour soul throiigli faithless hours> 

And many a soft iwed must hove won 
Soil of sfHiie yielding rh<nighr, 

Tf> bring a Vilmmi up m the sun 
Thar kse had n«Vr Infen lirirught; 

And (Inuliilcss many a passionate hue 
Hath made that place more fair. 

Making some passionate part of you 
Faithless to me down there.** 
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The chanson de geste^ or song of deeds, probabl)^ arose as a concarenation 
of ballads or lavs. Upon a core of hlsror)' usually offered by the chronicles, 
the pocr laid a web of fancied adventures, running in lines of ten or twelve 
syllables to such lengths as only Northern winter evenings could sustain. 
Tbe Chanson de Roland was a lithe forerunner of this genre. The favorite 
hero of the French chansom de geste was Charlemagne. Great in history, 
the crouvcrcs raised him to almost supernatural grandeur in their poetry; 
the>' converted his failure in Spain into a glorious conquest, and sent him 
olf on triumphant e.'cpedltions to Constantinople and Jerusalem, his legend¬ 
ary white beard waving majesty. As Beovnil! and the Nibelmig^Ued echoed 
the “heroic age” of the migrations, so the choffsons reflected the feudal era 
in subject, morals, and mood; whatever their theme or scene or rime, they 
moved in a feudal atmosphere to feudal motives and in feudal dress. Their 
constant subject was war, feudal or international or interfaith; and amid their 
rou^h alarums woman and love found only a minor place. 

As social order improved, and the status of woman rose with the growth 
of wealth, war yielded to love as the major theme of the trouvcrcs, and in 
the twelfth ccntuiy^ the chansons de geste were succeeded by the rotnans. 
W^oman mounted the throne of literature, and held it for centuries. The 
name Tomau meant at first any work written in that early French which, as 
a Roman legacy, was called rmnint. The romances were not called rojnans 
because they romantic; rather certain sentiments came to be called ro¬ 
mantic because they were found abundantly in the French romans. The 
Roman de la rose, or de Tfole, or de Renard merely meant the talc of a rose, 
or of Troy, or of a fox, in roman or early French, Since no literary form 
should be bom without legitimate parents, we may derive the romances from 
t}\e‘cbansims de geste crossed with the troubadour sentiment of courtly love. 
Some of their material may have come from such Greek romances as the 
Ethlopica of I ieliodonis. One Greek book, translated into Larin in the fourth 
century, had enormous influence—the fieritious biography of Alexander 
falsely ascribed to his official historian Callisthenes. Alexander stories be¬ 
came the most popular and prolific of all the “cycles” of medieval rotnance 
in Europe and the Greek-speaking East. The fin^ form of the talc in the 
W^est u'ds the Roman d* Atixandre composed by the rrouveres Lambert li 
Tors and Alexander of Bemay about 1200, and running to some :o,ooo 
twelve-syllabled “Alexandrine” lines. 

Richer in variety, tenderer in sentiment, was the cycle of romances— 
French, Fjiglish, and German—srcinmiug from the siege of Troy. Here the 
chief inspiration was not Homer hut Virgil; the stoiy of Dido w’as already 
a romance; and had not France and England, as w'cll as Italy, liecn serried 
by Tro jans fleeing from undescrvTd defeat? About 1184 a French trouvfcre, 
Benoit de Stc.-M3ure, retold the Roman de Troie in 30,000 lines; it was 
translated into a dooten languages and was imitated in a dozen literatures. In 
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Germany Wolfram von Fsdienbacb wrote his Biii^he von Troye, of IJiaclic 
si^e; in Italy Boccaccio took from Bcnotc the talc of Pilostrato; in Englaiitl 
Layamon’sBrttt (c, 1105) described in jisOon lints the fcnindarion of Lon¬ 
don by Brutus, the imaginary great-grandson of Aeneas; and from Benoit 
came Oiaucer’sTroilus and Criseyde, and Shakespeare’s plav- 
Thc third great cycle of nicdicv'al romance was the Arthurian. has'c 
seen reason to believe that Arthur was a British Christian noble -svlio fought 
against the invading Saxons in the sixth century. 1 .^'ho was it that rumed 
hini and his knights into such delectable legends as only lovers of AlaJorvr 
have fully savored? Who created Gawaine, Galahad, Perceval, Merlin, 
Guinevere, Lancelot, Tristrani, the Christian knightliness of the Round 
Table, and the mystic story’' of the Holy Grail? After a century of dis¬ 
cussion no certain anssver remains; inquiry' is fatal to certainty. The <j!d- 
cst references to Arthur are in English chroniclers. Some elements of the 
legend appear in the Chronicle of Nennius (976); it was expanded in the 
Hiitoria Br'nonmn (1157) of Geoffrey of Monmouth; Geoffrey’s account 
was pur into French verse by Robert M'ace, a trouvere of Jersey, in Le Erm 
d’Angleterre (1155); here first we find the Round Table. The oldest frag¬ 
ments of the legend are probably some W’elsh tales now gathered in the 
Mabhiogion^ the oldest manuscripts of the developed story are French; Ar¬ 
thur’s court and the Holy Grail arc by common consent located in ^^'ales 
and southwestern Britain. The earliest full presentation of the legend in prose 
Ls in an English manuscript doubtfully ascribed to an Oxford archdeacon, 
Walter Map (1137-96), The oldest verse form of the cycle is in the rmnms 
of Chretien dc Troyes {c. 1140-91), 

Of Chretien's life wc know' abnost as little as of Arthur’s, Early in his 
literary career he contposed a Triftan, now lost, h reached the eyes of the 
Countess Marie de Champagne, daughter of Eleanor of Aquitaine, and ap¬ 
parently led her to hope thar Chretien might be the man to phrase “courtl)' 
love,” and the highest ideals of chivalry, in the form of the rtmran. .Marie 
invited him to be. so to speak, trouvere laureate at her court in Troyes, 
L’ndcr her patronage (1160-72) he composed four romances in rhyming 
couplets of eighr-syibbled lines; Erec et Emde, C/fg^r, Yvsrn, and Le Chev¬ 
alier dela chtirrette {The Knight of the Wagon)—no sublime title for the 
story of Lancelot the “perfect knight.” In n 75, at the court of Philip, Count 
of Flanders, he began his Conte del Graal, or PerceVitJ le Galioh, wrote 9000 
lines, and left it to be finished to 60,000 Unes by another hand. The atmos¬ 
phere of these stories appears at the outset of Erea 

One Easter Day King Arthur held court at Cardigan. Never "was 
seen so rich a couit; for many a good knight was there, hardy, bold, 
and brave, and rich ladies and darmseis, gende and fair daughters of 
kings. Bur before the court disbanded for the day the King told his 
knights that he wished on the morrow to hunt the White Stag, in 
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order to observ'c u'orthily the ancient cuscoiik When my lord Gawatn 
heard this he was sore displeased, and said: “Sire^ you will derive 
neither thanks nor good will from this hunn all know long since 
what this custom of the White Stag isi whoever can kill the White 
Stag must kiss the fairest maiden of your coutr-.,. But of this there 
might come great ill; for there are here ^oo dantsels of high birth, *.. 
and there is none of rhem but has a bold and valiant knight who would 
be ready to contend, whether right or wrongs that she who is his ladv 
is the fairest and sentlcst nf them all/' “That I know full well/' said 
the King; “vet will I not desist no that account, ^ , Tomorrow we 
shall all go gaily to hunt the White Stag/' 

And at the outset, too, the amusing exaggerations of roinauce: “Nature had 
used all her skill in forming Enid, and Nature had marvxled more than 500 
tunes how on this occasion she had succeeded in making so perfect a 
creature.” In the Lancelot story wc learn thar "Mie who is a perfect lover 
is always obedient^ and quickly and gladly does hk mistress' pleasure. . * . 
Suffering Is swxet to hiiu; for I-ove^ who guides and leads him oUt assuages 
and relieves his pain.'*^"' But the Countess Marie had a flexible conception 
of love: 

Tf a knight found a damsel or lorn maid alone, and if he cared for his 
fair name* he \ 40 uld no more treat her with dishonor than he wuuld cut 
hb own throat. And if he assaulted her he would be disgraced forever 
in everv-' coutl But if, while she was under his escort, she should be 
won at arms by another who engaged him in battle* then this other 
knight might do with her what he pleased^ without receiving shame or 
blame.-*^ 

Chtetien's verses arc graceful but feeble, and their dull abundance soon 
surfeits out modern hxsrc. He hos the distinction of having written the first 
full and extant statcmeni of the chivalric ideal in his picture of a coun u^hcrc 
counesv and honor. bra\'crv and devoted love, seemed of more moment than 
Church or creed. In his final romance Chretien proved true to his name* and 
raised the Anhurian cycle to a nobler pitch by adding to it the stoiy-^ of the 
Holy Grail.* Joseph of Arimathea, ran the tale, had caught some of the blood 
falling from the crucified Chrbe in the bowl from which Christ had drunk 
at the Last Supper; Joseph or his offspring had brought the bowl and the 
impcri.sh3blc blood to Britain, where it was kept in a mysterious castle by 
an ailing imprisoned king; and only t knight perfectly pure in life and heart 
could find the Grail and free the king* by asking the cause of his illness. In 
Chretien's st^ry the Grail is sought by Perceval the Gaul; in the English 
form of the legend, by Galahad, the spotless son of the tarnished Lancelot; 
in both versions the finder carries it off to heaven. In Germany Wolfram 


* GrjiH k unocnsinly u^swJ to a hypothetical derived from dse Litin crjfer, cup. 
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v^oit Eschcnbach transformed Perceval into Parzjval. and gave the tale its most 
famous tnedicval form. 

W^offram (r. 1 j 1:0) was a Bavarian kmghr who risked his stomach 
on his verses, found patronage from the Landgrave Hermann of Thuringia, 
lived in the Castle VVartburg for rwenty )'cars, and wrote the outstanding 
poem of the thirteenth centurw He must have dictated it^ for we are assured 
that he never learned to read. He claimed to have derived his P^rziv^l story 
not from Oirerien but from a Provencal poet named fCiot. We know of no 
such poet, nor of any other treatment of the legend between Chretien's 
(^ r75) and IVolfram's {i lOj). Of the sixteen ""books'^ in ’Wolfram^s poem 
elev'cn seem based on Chretlen^s C&vte del Gr^^L The good Christians and 
fair knitfhrs of rhe Middle Ages felt no compulsion to acknowledge their 
literan^ debts. But the matter of the romances was fclr to be common prop¬ 
erty'; any man might forgivably borrow if he could improve. And Wolfram 
bettered Chretien's tutelage. 

Par/Jvai is the son of a knighr of Anjiou by Queen Heracleide (Sorrowful 
Hcart)^ who is a granddaughter of Timrel—the first guardian of the Grail—and 
sister to AmfortaSv its present ailing king. Shordv' before she bears Parzival she 
learns that her husband has f^cn In knighdv' combat before Alexandria. Resolved 
tliat Parziva! shall not die so young, she brings him up iti rural soUtude, conceals 
from him his rovaJ tincage^ and keeps him ignorant of amis. 

Then full sore were her people grieved, for they held it an evil things 
And a training That ill beseemed the son of a mighty' king. 

Rut his mother kept him hidden in the wnodJand valleys wild^ 

Nor thought^ in her love and sorrow^ how she UTonged the royal 
child. 

No krughdy weapon she gave him, save such as in childish play 
He UTOught himself from the bushes that grew on his lonely way. 

A bow and arrows he made him, and with these, in thoughtless glee, 

He shot at the birds as Ehev caroled overhead in the leafv tree- 
But when the feathered songster of the woods at his feet lay dead, 

In vi^ondcr and dumb amazenieiir he bowed down his golden head^ 

And in childish wrath and sorrow tore the locks of his sunny hair 
(For f kno\^' full well, of all cartirs children was never a child so 
fair).... 

Then he rhuught him well how the music, which his hand had forever 
stilled. 

Had ihrilled his soul with ics sweetness, and his heart was with sorrow 
filled.-*^ 

Paizival grows to manhood healthy and ignorant. One day he sees nvo knights 
on the road, admires their gleaming armor, thinks them gods, and falls on his knees 
before them. Informed that rhev are not gods but knights, he resolves to he as 
splendid as they. He leaves home to seek King .Arthur, who makes men knlgbts; 
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and his mother dies of grief at his gi>mg On hLs way PanivaJ robs a sleeping 
duchess of a hiss, her girdle* and her ringi and the caiuc of this deed kavcf; him 
unclean for many years. He meets Ither the Red Knight, who sends by him a 
challenge m King Arthur. Presented to the King, Paraval asks permission to as¬ 
sume the challenge; he returns to Ither^ slays him ith beginner's luck, dons his 
armor, and rides off to seek adventure. At night he asks hospitality of Gumenianz; 
the old baron takes a liking to him, teaches him the tricks of feudal combat^ and 
gives him knightly counsel; 

Take pitj' on those in need; be kind, generous, and humble. The 
worthy man in need is ashamed to beg; anticipate his wants. ... Yet 
be prudent, neither lavish nor nuserly* * * » Do not ask too many 
questions, nor refuse to answer a question fitly asked. Obsen^e and 
listen..., Spare him who yieldSs whatever wrong he has done youn,. ^ 

Be manly and gay* Hold women in respect and love; this increases a 
young man’s honor. Be constant—that is manhood^s part. Short Iris 
praise who becrays honest love.<* 

Parzival SBiJlies forth again^ rescues the besieged Kondwiratnux, marriea her, 
challenges her returning husband to combat, kills him, and leaves his wife in 
search of his mother. By chance he comes to the castle of the GraiL He is enter¬ 
tained by its guardian knights, secs the GniiJ (here a precious stone)^ and— 
remembering the good Gumcrriianz^ advice—asks no question about the magic 
Grail or the ailing king, w^hom he does not know co be liis unde^ The next mom^ 
in^ he finds the whole castle empty; he rides out, and the drawbridge rises behind 
him by unseen hands, as if forbidding his remm. He rejoins Arthur's comr; but 
amid his welcome there the seeress Kundrv accuses him of ignorance and dis¬ 
courtesy in not having asked the cause of Amfortas* sickness- Parzi%nal swears that 
he will find the Grail again. 

But a mood of resentment darkens his life at this point. He feek that the disgrace 
chaE Kundry has laid upon him is unmerited; he perceives the abundance of in¬ 
justice in the world, renounces and denounces God, and for four years visits no 
church, utters no prayer.^* In those years he suffers a hundred mirfortuncs, ever 
seeking, never finding, the Grail. One day he stumbles upon the retreat of an 
anchorite* Trevrezent, who turns out to be his unde; learns from him the story 
of the Gr^il and how Amfortas’ nridying illness was due to leaving the guardian¬ 
ship of the Grail to serve an illicit love. The hermit \rins Parzival hack ro Christian 
faith, and tabes upon him the penalty' of Parzh ars $ins. Humbled and chastened, 
cured of his ignorance and cleansed by his sufferings^ Pamval resumes his quest 
of the Gtail. The hermit reveals to Kundr}- that Parzival is Amfortas^ nephew and 
heir; she finds him and announces that he has been chosen to succeed AniforEas as 
king and guardian of the Grail. Guided by her to the hidden castle, he asks Am- 
foitps the ttuspof his illness, and at once the old king is healed. ParzSval finds his 
wife Kondwiramut, who comes with him to he hk queen. Lohengrin is their son. 

As if to provide ^Vagner with another libretto, Gottfried of Strasbourg 
produced, alTOur lito, the most sueccisfu! versirm of the TrisEan story. It 
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is an enthusiastic:: glorification of adultery and disloyalryt and dishonors the 
feudal 35 well as the Christian moral code. 


Tristan, like Paniival, is bom to a young mother, Blanchcflcur, sckjo after she 
receives news chat her prince husband has been killed in battle; she names the 
infant Trbtan—sorrowful—and dies. The hoy is reared and knighted by hh unde 
Mark. King of Cornwall. Grown up, he excels in tournaments, and kills the Irish 
challenger Morold; but in the combat he receives a poisoned wound, wliicb the 
dying xMorold idh him can be cured only by Ireland's queen fsculc. DLsgubed as 
Tancris, a harper, Tristan visits Ireland, is cured bv the queem and becomes the 
tutor of the queen's daughter, also named fseulL Returning to Cornwall he tells 
jMark of the young Iseult^s beauty and accomplishments, and Mark sends him back 
ro woo her for him. Iseult is relyccanc to fcave her home; and discovering that 
Tristan h the slaver of her unde At or old, she is inflamed with hatred for him. But 
the mother persuades her to go, and gives her maid Bmngane a love potion to 
administer to Iseiilt and Mark to arouse their love. The maid gives the potion by 
mistake to Iscuir and Tristan, w^ho soon fall into each other’s arms. Dishonor 
multiplies; they agree to conceal their love; Iseult n:arrics iMark* sleeps with Tris¬ 
tan, and plots to kill Brangane as knowing coo much. Aiark is here (hardly in 
Malorv^) the only gentleman in the talc; he discovers the deception, tells Iseult 
and Tristan chat the\* arc too dear to him for revenge, and contents himself with 
exiling his nephews In his wanderings Tristan meets a third Iseult, and falls in love 
with her, though he has sw^nm ro be with Markus queen ^^one heart, one troth, 
one bcH!v\ one lifeJ* Here Gottfried leaves the tale unfinished, and all the ideals 
of chivalr)^ shattered. The rest of the tale belongs to Malorj^ and a later age. 

In this astonishing generation—the first of the thirteenth century—Ger¬ 
many produced another poet who, w irh AV^^^khcr, Wolfram^ and Gottfried, 
made a quartet unequaled elsewhere in the hierature of contemporary Chris¬ 
tendom. Marrmann von . 4 ue began by lamely following Chrerien in the 
poetic romances free and but xvhen he turned to rbe legends of his 

native Swabia he produced a minor masterpiece—Dcr art/^e Heinrich {c. 
1205), “Poor ^ [enr>^'^ like Job> is a rich man who at the height of his splen¬ 
dor b: stricken wirh leprosy, which can only by cured (for medieval magic 
must have a &iy) when some pure maiden freely tiics for him. Not e.\pecting 
such a sacrifice, Henry abandons himself to lamentation and despair^ But 
lo and behold^ such a maiden appears, resolved to die that f Tcinrich may be 
healed. Her parents, chinking her decision God-inspired, give their incred¬ 
ible consent, and the girl bares her pretty^ bosom to the knife. But Heinrich 
suddenly becomes a man, calls a hair, refuses the sacrifice, stops his moaning^ 
and accepts his pain as a div ine visitation. Transfom^cd in spirit by this new 
mood, Kis bodily^ ills rapidly disappear, and his r^cucr becomes his wife. 
Hartmann redeemed the absurdity of the story with simple, flowing, unpre^ 
tentious verse, and Germany treasured the poem until our unbelieving age. 

A prertier tale was rold, somctinie in the first half of the tbineenth 
century, by an unknown Frenchman under the title C*e^t iTAucas^m et 
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Ntcoiette, Half romance, half laughing ac romance, k %vas firringly phrased 
now in pottry now in prosCt Arich tnusic noted m the poetic text. 

Aucassirit son of the count of Beaucalne, falls in love with Nicolccxc, 
adoptive daughter of the viscount of Bcaucnirc. The count objects^ desiring 
to marr)^ his son into some feudal family that can bring him aid in war, and 
he bids his vassal "idscount hide the girL When Aucassin tries to see her 
the viscount counsels him to 'leave Nicokne aJonc> or you will never sec 
paradise.” To w'hich Auca^in answers in a literary correlate to the rising 
skepticism of the time. 

In paradise what have T to do? I care not to enter It, but only to have 
Nicolette... Tor into pamdise go none bur such people as aged priests, 
old cripples, and the maimed, who all day and night cough before the 
altars.... With them have I nought to do. But to hell udU 1 go. For to 
hell go the fine scholars, and the fair knights who arc slain in the tour¬ 
ney or the great wars, and the stout archer, and the loyal man. With 
them wdll I go. And there go the fair and courteous ladies, who have 
friends—nvo or three—besides their wedded lord. And there pass the 
^ ^. harpers and minstrels, and the kings of this world. With these will 
I go so only that I have Nicolette, mv veri^ sweet friend, by my side.” 

Nicokete^s father confines her to her room, and Aucassin’'s father im¬ 
prisons him in a cellar, where the lad sings of a strange and charming cure: 

NicolctrCt w^hite lily-flower. 

Sweetest lady found in bower. 

Sweet as grape that brimmeth up 
Sweemess in the spiced cup. 

On a day this chanced to you^ 

Out of Limousin there drew 
One, a pilgrim, sore and dreads 
Lav in pain upon his bed, 

Tossed^ and took with fear his breathy 

Very dolent, near to death- 

Then you entered, pure and white. 

Softly to the sick man^s sight 
Raised the train that swept ado^m, 

Raised the ermine-bordered gown. 

Raised the smock, and bared to him 
Daintily each lovely limb. 

Then a wondrous thing befell. 

Straight he rose up sound and well^ 

Left his bed, took cross in hand. 

Sought again his ow^n dear land. 

Lily-flower^ so white, so sweet, 

Fair the faring of th v feec^ 

Fair thy bughicr, fair thy speech. 
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Sweet thy kisses^ soft thy touch, 

AU must love thee overmuch.'®'* 

Meanwhile the lily-flower makes a rope of her bed sheets^ and lets herself 
down into the prden. 

Then she took her skirt in both hands . . ^ and kilted her lightly 
against the dew which lay thickly on the grass, and so she passed 
through the garden. Her hair w as golden, w ith little love-locks; her 
eyes blue and laughing; her face most dainty to sec, w'lth lips more 
vertneil chan ever rose or cherrv^ in summer heat; her teeth wiiite and 
small; her fareasts so firm that they showed beneath her vesture like 
two rounded nuts. So frail was she about the girdle that your tw'o 
hands could have spnned her; and the daisies chat she brake with her 
feet in passing showed altogether black against her instep and her fleshy 
so white was the fair young maid.*^ 

She finds her way to a barred wdndow of Aucassin^s celL cuts a tress of 
her hair, slips it to himt nnd swears that her love is as grear as his. Her father 
sends searchers for her; she flees into the woods, and lives with apprecia¬ 
tive shepherds. After some time Aucassin's father, thinking her safely out 
of sights frees him. Aucassin takes to the woods and hunts for her through 
half-comic \'icissitudes. He finds her, sets her before hun on hk horse, “kiss¬ 
ing her as they rode.” To escape their pursuing parents they cake ship across 
the Mediterranean; they come to a land where men give birth and xvars are 
fought by jolly pummeling with fruit. They are captured by less amiable 
warriors* are separated for three but at last are made one again* The 
irate parents kindly die, and Aucassin and Nicolette become the Count and 
Countess of Beaucairc. There is nothing more exquisire in all the rich Ucera- 
ture of France. 


Vm. THE SATIRIC.AI. REACTION 

The humorous interludes of this story suggest that the French w^cre be¬ 
ginning to feel a surfeit qf romance. ITie most famous poem of the ^Middle 
Ages—far more w idely known and read than The D/vjwe CtJ7iredy—began 
as a romance and ended as one of the liearriest* bluntest satires in history* 
About 1137 Guillaume de Lorris, a young scholar of Orl^ns, composed 
an allegorical poem which was designed to enclose the w'hole art of courtly 
love, and to be, through its verj^ abstractions, a model and summarj^ of all 
antorous romance. We knovi- nothing of W’illiani of the L<iire except chat 
he wTote the first 4266 lines of the Romjrt de la t&se. He piciures himself 
w^andcring in a dream into a gorgeous Garden of Love, where every known 
flower blooms and all birds sing, and happy couples, personifying the joys 
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and graces of the gallant life—MinK, Gladness, Courtesj\ Beauev ... —dance 
under the presidency of the God of Love; here is a new religion, with a 
new conception of paradise, in which woman replaces God. U'ithin this gar¬ 
den the dreamer sees a rose lovdier than all the beauty that surrounds it, but 
guarded by a thousand thorns. It is the symbol of the Beloved; and the hero’s 
longing to reach and pluck it becomes an allegory of all the amorous cam¬ 
paigns ever W'aged by checked desire feeding imagination. No human being 
but the narrator enters the talc; all the other actors arc personifications of 
the qualities of character to be found at any court where W'omen are pur¬ 
sued by men: Fair-Seeming, Pride, Villainy', Sluime, Wealth, .\varice. Envy, 
Sloth, Hypocrisy, Youth, Despair, even “Ne\i'Thought*’-which here means 
inconstancy. The marvel of it is that with these abstractions Guillaume 
managed to make interesting verse—perhaps because at any age and in any 
guise love is as interesting as the blood is warm.* 

William died prematurely, leaving his poem unfinished; and for forty years 
the world had to wonder if the Lover, shot by Cupid and shivering with 
love, had ever done more than kiss the Rose. Then another Frenchman, Jean 
dc Meung, took up the torch, and carried it to over 22,000 lines, in a poem 
as different from W^illiam’s as Rabelais from Tennyson, The lapse of a gen¬ 
eration had changed the mood; romance had talked itself out for a while; 
philosophy was casting the pall of reason over the poetry of faith; the Cru¬ 
sades had failed; the age of doubt and satire had begun. Some sav that Jean 
wrote his boisterous continuation at the suggestion of the s.rme King Philip 
IV who would send his skeptical lawyers to laugh in the face of the Pope. 
Jean Clopincl was bom at Aletjng on the Loire about tjjo, studied philos¬ 
ophy and literature at Paris, and became one of the most learned men of his 
time. W’c know not what imp of the prv'erse led him to put his learning, 
his anticlcricalism, his contempt of woman and romance, into a continuation 
of the most romantic poem in all literature. In the same eight-syllabled lines 
and rhyming couplers as \Mlliam’s, hut with a verve and vivacity all the 
world away from William’s dreamy verse, Jean airs his views on all topics 
from the Creation to the Last Judgment, while his poor lover waits In the 
garden, all this time longing for the Rose. If Jean has any romance left in 
him it is Plato’s fancy of a Golden Age in the past, when “uo man called 
this or that his own, and lust and rapine were unknown"; when there were 
no feudal lords, no state, no laws; when men lived without eating flesh or 
fish or fowl, and “all shared earth’s gift in common lot.”®* He is not a free¬ 
thinker; he accepts the dogmas of the Church without winking an eye; but 
he dislikes “those stout and thriving blades, the begging friars, who cheat 
with lying words while drink and meat they batten on.”®* He cannot stom¬ 
ach hypocrites, and recommends garlic and onions to them to facilitate their 
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crocodile Ik admits cKat ^ ^''gracioiis woimin^s lovt*^ i^i lifers best 

boon, bur □pparendy he has not known it “ Perhap he did not deserve it; 
satire never won fair nmideii; and Jean^ too schooled in Ovid, thought and 
taught more of using won^cn than of loving them. Monogamy h ahrord^ he 
says; nature intended mites pour women for all men. He makes 

a sated husband chide a primping wife! 

What comes of all this iiravcry? 

What benefit accnies to nve 

From costly gowns and quainr-cut gear^ 

Youi flirting tricks and inindng cheer? 

What for these orphreys do 1 care 
With which you twist and bind your hair, 

Entwined with threads of gold? And wiiy 
Must you have serin ivoiy 
Fjiameled mirrors, sprinkled oVr 
With golden circlets? ,, * Why these gems 
Befitting kingly diadems?— 

Rubies and pearls^ and sapphires fair^ 

Which cause you to assume an air 
Of mad conceit? Tliese costly stuffs^ 

And plaited furbelows and rulTs, 

And cinctures to set off your viaist. 

With pearls bedecked and richly chased? 

And wherefore, say^ then, do you choose 
To fit your feet with gaudy shoes 
Except you have a lust to sh oiv 
Your shapely legs? By St, Thibaud, 

Ere yet three days arc past TU sell 
This trash, and trample you pell-mcU* 

It Is some consolation to learn that in the end the God of Love, at the head 
of his innumerable vassals, stonns rhe tower w^here Danger, Shame, and Fear 
{the lady's hesitations) guard rhe Rose, and Welcome adiints the Lover to 
the inner dirinc, and lets him pluck the image of his dreams. Bur how can 
this long-deferred romantic temiination wipe out 18,000 lines of peasant real^ 
ism and goliardic ribaldry^ 

The three most widely read books In the U^^ern Europe of rhe twelfth 
and rhiiteenth centuries were the R&riimice of the Rosey the Golden Legend^ 
and Reymtrd the Fox^ Reynard began hk Latin career as Ysengrinus about 
1150, and passed into various vernacnlar? as Ronran de Renixrt, ReyTtard the 
f oar, Rehieke de Vos, Retnaerr^ finally as Gocthe^s Reineckc Fuchs. Divers 
authors contributed some thirty merry tales to the cycle until it totaled 
24,000 Uncs, nearly all devoted to satirizing feudal forms, royal courts, Chris¬ 
tian ceremomes, and human frailties through animal analogies. 
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Renart the fox plays impish tricks on Noble the lion, king of the real in, 
lie scents Noble's amour with Dainc Ha rouge the Icoprdess, and liy in¬ 
trigues worthy of Talleyrand he persuades her to play mLstress to himself. 
He propitiates Noble and other lieasts fay giving each a talisman that tells a 
husband of his wife's infidelttics. Dreadful revelations ensue; the husbands 
beat their guilt)' wives, tvlui flee for refuge to Renart, who gathers them into 
a harem. In one talc the animals engage in a tournament, in solemn knightly 
regalia and parade. In Lj Mart Renan the old fox is dying; Bernard the as,s, 
archbishop of the court, comes ttj administer the sacraments to him with 
extreme unction and gravity'. Renarr confesses his sins, but stipulates that if 
he recovers his oath of reform is to he held null and void. To all appearances 
he dies, and the many beasts whom he has cuckolded, beaten, plucked, 
or cozened gather to mourn him with happy hypocrisy. The archbishop 
preaches a Rabelaisian sermon oA'Cr the grave, and reproaches Renart for 
having considered "anything in season if you could get hold of it." Bur when 
holy water is s^arinkled upon him Renart revives, catches Chanrecler (w'ho 
is swinging the censer) by the neck, and boles into a thicket with his prev. 
To understand the Middle Ages one must never foi^et Renart. 

The Ronian de Renart was the greatest of the fahlianx. A fab!laa was a 
fable of animaLs sari rising man, usually in octosyllabic verse running from 
thirty to a thousand lines, Some were as uld as .Aesop or older; some came 
from India through Islam. Mostly they lampooned women and priests, re¬ 
senting the natural powers of the one class and the supernatural powers of 
the other; besides, ladies and priests had condemned the minstrels for reciting 
scandalous fabHanx, For the fabiimx vfere directed to strong stomachs; they 
appropriated the terminology of taverns and brothels, and gave meter to 
unmeasured pleasantries. But from their stews Chaucer, Boccaccio, Ariosto, 
La Fontaine, and a hundred other raconteurs brewed many a startling tale. 

■Die fisc of satire lowered the status of minstrelsy, The traveling singers 
derived their Fjagli.sh name from the wHiisteriales, originally attendant in 
baronial courts, and their French name of jongleurs from the Latin hcrifator, 
a purveyor of jokes, They fllled the functions, and continued the lineage, of 
Greek rhapsodes, Roman mimes, Scandinavian scalds, .Anglo-Saxon glee- 
men, and \\ elsh or Irish bards. In the twelfth-century heyday of the ro¬ 
mances the minstrels took the place of printing, and kept their dignin^ by 
purveying stones occasionally worthy to he classed as literature or 
viol m hand, they recited lays, dhs or xontes (short stories), epics, legends 
of Alary or the saints, chms&ns de gene, rotnam, or fabUaitx. In Lent when 
they were not in demand, they attended, if they could, a of min¬ 

strels and jongleurs like that which we know to have been held at Fecamp 
in Normandy about the year rooo; there they learned one another's tricli 
and airs, and the new talcs or s^mgs of trouveres and troubadours. Many of 
them were willing, if their recitations proved too much of an intellectual 
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STrain for their audiences, to entertain them with juggling, tumbling, con¬ 
tortions, and rope walking. WTicn the trouveres went about reciting their 
own stories, and when the habit of reading spread and reduced the demand 
for reciters, the minstrel became more and more of a vaudevillian, so that 
the jongleur became a ju^ler; he tossed knives, pulled Punch and Judy 
puppets, or displayed the repertoire of trained b^rs. apes, horses, cocks, 
dogs, camels, and lions. Some of the mimtreU turned fabliaux into farces, 
and acted them without skimping the obscenities. The Church more and 
more frowned upon them, and forbade the pious to listen to them, or the 
kings to feed them; and Bishop Honorius of Aurun was of the opinion that 
no minstFel would be admitted to paradise. 

The popularity of the Jongleurs and the fabliaux, and the uproarious wel¬ 
come with w'hich the newly lettered classes, and the rebellious students of 
the universities, received Jean de .Meung’s epic of the marked the 

end of an age. Romance would continue, but it was challenged on every 
hand by satire, humor, and a realistic earthy mood that laughed at tales of 
chivalry long before Cersantes Avas born. For a cenTOrY_ now satire would 
hold the stage, and would gnaw at the hean of faith until all the props and 
ribs of the medieval structure would crack and break, and leave the soul of 
man proud and tottering on rhe brink of reason. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


Dante 

1265-1321 


I. THE ITALIAN TROUBADOURS 

I T wasut cKc Apulian coun of Frederick II tliar Iralian littrature \v^ bom. 
Perhaps the Moslems in his retinue contributed some stimulus, for every 
literate Moslem versified. Some yeats before Frederick’s death in 1150, 
Gullo d’AJeamo (c. 1100) wTOte a pretty "Dialogue Be^^^'eetl Lover and 
Lady”; and Alcatno, in Sicily, was almost wholly a Moslem town. But a 
more decisive influence came from the troubadours of Provence, who sent 
their poems, or came m person, to the appreciative Frederick and his cuL 
tured aides. Frederick himself nor only supponed poetry, he wrote it, and 
in Italian, His prime minister, Piero delk Vigne, composed excellent sonnets, 
and may have invented that arduous form. Rinaldo d’Aquino (brother to 
Sc. Thomas), living at Frederick’s court, Guido dellc Colonne, a judge, and 
lacopo da Lencino, a notar>^ in Frederick’s Regno, were among the poets 
of this “Apulian Renaissance.” A sonnet by lacopo (<;. J133), a generation 
before Dante’s binh, has already the delicacy of sentiment and finish of 
form of the poems in the Vita Niiovai 

I have it in my heart to serve God so 
That into paradise I shall repair— 

The holy place through the which everywhere 
I have heard say that joy and solace flow. 

Without my lady 1 w'cre loath to go- 

She who has the bright face and the bright hair; 

Because if she were absent, 1 being there. 

My pleasure would be less than nought, 1 know. 

Look you, I say not this to such intent 
As chat I there would deal in any sin; 
t only would behold her gracious mien. 

And beautiful soft eyes, and lovely face. 

That so it should be my complete content 
To see my lady joyful in her plaoe.^ 

When Frederick's court traveled through Italy he took poets along with 
his menagerie, and they spread their influence into Latium, Tuscany, and 
Lombardy. His son Manfred continued his patronage of poetry, and wTote 
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lyrics that Dante praised. Much of this “Sicilian” verse was translated into 
Tuscan, and shared in forming the school of poets that culminated in Dante. 
At the same rime French troubadours, leaving a Languedoc harried by reli¬ 
gious svars, found refuge in Italian courts, initiated Italian poecs into the gai 
saber^ taught Italian women to welcome verse eulogies, and pisuaded Italian 
magnates to reward poetry even when addressed to their wives. Some early 
Tuscan poets carried their imitation of the French troubadours so far as 
to write in Provencal. Sordeilo {e, 1100-70), horn near Virgil’s Mantua, 
offended the terrible Ezzeiino, fled to Provence, and wrote, in Provencal, 
poenis of ethereal and ileshless love. 

Our of this Pbtonic passion, by a strange marriage of metaphysics and 
poetry, came the dotce stil vuovot or "sweet new style” of Tuscany. In¬ 
stead of the frank sensuality which they found in the Provencal singers, the 
Italian poets preferred or pretended to love women as embodiments of pure 
and abstract beauty, or as syu>bols of divine wLsdoni or philosophy- This 
was a new note in an Italy that had known a hundred thousand poets of 
love- Perhaps the spirit of St. Francis moved these chaste pelts, or the Snvmita 
of Thomas weighed upon them, or they felt the influence of Arabic mystics 
w'ho saw^ only God in beauty, and wrote love poems to the deity 

A bevy of learned singers constituted the new school. Guido GuinizeUi 
(1350?-75) of Bologna, whom Dante saluted as his literary father,* rhymed 
the new philosophy of love in a famous cojiz^me (the Provencal amzo or 
song) “Of the Gentle Heart,” w'herc he asked God’s pardon for loving his 
lady so, on the plea that she seemed an embodiment of divinity. Lapa Gianni, 
Dino Frescobaldi, Guido Orlandi, Cino tla Pistoia, spread the new style 
through northern Italy. It W'as brought to Florence by its finest pre-Dantean 
exponent, Guido Cavalcanti (z. 1158-1300), Dante's friend. By exception 
among these scholar poets, Guido w'as a noble, stut-in-law of that Farinata 
deglj Uberri who led the Ghibcllinc faction in Florence. He was an .Averro- 
isric freethinker, and played with doubts of immorrality, even of God.^ He 
rook an active, violent part in politics, was exiled by Dante and the other 
priors in 1300, fell ill, was pardoned, and died in that same year. His proud, 
aristocratic mind was well fitted to mold sonnets of cold and classic grace; 


Beaut}' in woman; the high w'Ul’s decree; 

Fair knighthood armed for manly exercise; 

The pleasant song of bircLs; love’s soft replies; 

The sttength of rapid ships upon the sea; 

The serene air when light begins to be; 

The w'hitc snow, without wind, that falls and lies; 
Fields of all flowers, the place where waters rise; 
Silver and gold; azure in jewelry: 

Weighed against these the sweet and quiet worth 
Which my dear lady cherishes at heart 
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Mtghc seem a little matter to bt shcAvn; 
Being mils', over these, as much apart 
As the whole heaven is greater than this earth. 

AH good to kindred creanires cleavech soon.*^ 


Dante learned much from Guido, Imitated his can^ni, and perhaps owed 
to him the decision to ssTitc 7 'he Divine Cmmdy in Italian. “He desired," 
says Dante, “that I should always write to him in the vernacular speech, not 
in Latin.”* In the course of the thirteenth centurj" Dante’s predecessors 
molded the new tongue from rude inadequacy to such melody of speech, 
such concentration and subtlety of phrase, as no other European vernacular 
could match; thev created a language that Dance could call “illustrious, car¬ 
dinal, courtly, and curial"^—lit for the highest dignities. Beside their sonnets 
the verses of the Provengaux were inharmonious, those of the trouveres and 
the minnesingers almost doggerel. Here poetry had become no rhyming 
riiTilct of gay garrulity but a work of intense and compact art as pains¬ 
takingly carved as the figures on the pulpits of Niccolo Pisano and hi son, 
Partly a great man is great because those less than he have paved his way, have 
molded the mood of the time to his genius, have fashioned an instrument 
for his hands, and have given him a task already half done. 


n. D.ANTE AND BEATRICE 

In May 1165 Bella Alighieri presented to her husband, Alighiero Alighieri, 
a son whom they christened Durante Alighieri; probably they took no 
thought that the words meant iong-iasHng vorng-bearer. Apparently the poet 
himself shortened his first name to Dante,* His family had a lengthy pedi¬ 
gree in Florence, but had slipped into poverty. The mother died in Dante’s 
early years; Alighiero married again, and Dante grew' up, perhaps unhap¬ 
pily w'ich a stepmother, a half brother, and two half sisters * The father died 
when Dante svas fifteen, leaving a heritage of debts, 

Of Dante’s teachers he remembered most grate fully Brunetto Ladni, who, 
returning from France, had shortened his French encyclopedia, Trffor.into 
an Italian T$se>retto\ from him Dante learned coiw Tuom s’ereruj—how' man 
immorralizcs himself.** Dante must have studied Virgil with especial delight; 
he s{^ks of the Mantuan's he} rtf/o; and w'hat other student has so loved a 
classic as to follow irs author through hell? Boccaccio tells of Dafite being 
at Bolot^a in 11S7. Tlicre or elsewhere the poet picked up sij much of the 
sort)' science and miraculous philosophy of his time that his poem became 
top-heavy with his erudition. He learned also to ride, hunt, fence, paint, and 
sing. How he earned his bread we do not know, (n any case he was admit¬ 
ted to cultured circles, if only through his friendship with Cavalcanti. In 
that circle he found many poets. 
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The rti(>st himous of atl love affairs began when borh Dante and Beamce 
were nine years old. According to Boccaccio the occasion was a May Day 
feast in the home of Foleo Portinari, one of the leading citizens of Florence. 
Little “Bice” was Folco's daughter; that she was also Danre's Beatrice 
is probable,'" but nor close enough to certainty to calm the doubts of the 
niericulotis, Wc know of this first meeting only through the idealized de¬ 
scription written by Dante nine years later in the 

Her dress on that day was of a most noble color, a subdued and 
goodly crimson, girdled and adomed in such soft as suited Avith her 
very render age. .At rhar ttiumenc I say most truly that the spirit of 
life, which hath its dwelling in the secretesr chamber of the heart, 
began to crenibJe so violently that the leiisc pulses of my body shook 
therewith; and in trenibling it said these A^^ordsi Ecce dais forfior 
qui vixens tmhi [Behold a deity stronger than I, who, 

coming, will rule me]. . - . From chat time forvA^ard Love quite gov¬ 
erned my soul,^* 

A lad nearing puberty is ripe for such a trembling; most of us have known 
rc, and can look back up<in “calf love'' as one of the most spiritual experi¬ 
ences of our youth, a mysterious awakening of body and soul to life and 
sex and beauty and our individual incompleteness, and yet with no conscious 
hunger of body for body, but only a shy longing to be near the beloved, to 
sen^e her. and hear her speak* and Avatch her modest grace. Give the male 
soul such senririvity as Dante's-a man of passion and imagination-^and such 
a revelation and ripening might well remain a lifelong memory and stimulus. 
He tells us how he stmght opporrudries to see Beatrice, if only to gaze un¬ 
seen upon her. Then he seems to have lose sight of her until, nine years later, 
when they aa ere eighteen* 

jr happened chat the same wonderful lady appeared to me dressed all in 
pure white, hetAVeen tAvo gentle fi.e,, highborn] ladies elder than she. 

And passing through 3 street, she turned her eyes thither w^here I 
stood soreU" abashed; and by her unspeakable courtess"... she saluted 
me AA irh so virtuous 3 hearing that I seemed then and there tn behold 
the ytrv limits of blessedness.... I parted thence as one intoxicated- 
... Then, for that I had m\^lf m some sort the art of discoursing aa ith 
rhyme, I resolved on making a sonnet. 

So, if we may believe his account, w^as bom his sequence of sonnet*; and 
commentaries known as La vita vu^^a^ The Ne^' Ufe. At intervals in the 
next nine years (1^83-92) he composed the sonnets, and later added the 
prose. He sent one sonnet after another to Cavalcand., who presen^d them 
and now became hL^ friend. The Avhole romance Is in some measure a Uter-^ 
ary anrjfice. The poems are spoiled for our changed taste by their fanciful 
dciiicarion of Loa'c in the manner of the troubadours, by the long scholastic 
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disscrtadons that inrcrprct thcmt and by a number mysdclsm of threes and 
nines; wc must discount these infections of the time. 


Love saith concemitig her; '"How chanceth it 
That flesh, which is of dust* should be thus pure?" 

Then, ga^.ing a!vva\^, he makes oath: "Tor sure, 

This is a creature of God till now unknown." 

She hath that pleness of the pearj thafs fit 
In a fair womaji, so much and not more* 

She is as high as nature and skill can soar; 

Bcautj' is tried by her comparison. 

Whatever her sweet eyes are nirned upon, 

Spirits of love do issue thcncc in flame. 

Which through iheir eyes who then may look on diem 
Pierce to the heart's deep chamber every one. 

And in her smile I^ove^s image you may sec; 

’Whence none can gaze upon her steadfastly^ ® 

Some of the prose is more pleasing thsm the verse: 

When she appeared in any place it seemed to me, by the hope of her 
excellent salutation, that there was no man mine enemy any longer; 
and such w'amith of chariw came upon me that most certainly in that 
moment I would have pardoned whosoever bad done me an injury.... 

She went along crowned and clothed with humility ^ *. and w hen she 
had gone it ivas said by many: ^This is not a woman, but one of the 
beautiful angels of heaven" ... T say, of very sooth, that she showxd 
herself so very gentle that she bred in those who looked upon her a 
soothing quiet beyond any speech**’ 

There is no thought, in this possibly artificial infatuation, of marriage with 
Beatrice. In 1189 she wedded Simone de' Bardi, member of a rich banking 
firm. Dante took no notice of $0 superficial an incident, but continued to 
wTire poems about her, without mentioning her name. A year later Beatrice 
died, aged menu-four, and the poet, for the fim time naming her, mourned 
her in a quiet elegy: 

Beatrice is gone up into high heaven, 

The kingdom where the angels are at peace, 

And lives w ith them, and to her friends is dead. 

Not by the frost of winter w^as she driven 
Away, like othere, nor by summer heats; 

Bur through a perfect gentleness mstead 
For from the lamp of her meek lowlihead 
Such an exceeding gloiy^ w^nt up hence 
That it woke w onder in the Eternal Sire, 

Until a siveec defire 
Fjitcred Him for that lovely excellence. 
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So that He bade hei to I-]im$cir aspire, 

Counting this nearv and ninst c%'i 1 place 
Unworthy of a thing so full of grace.” 

In another poem he pictured her surrounded with homage in paradise. 
“After writing this sonnet,” he icUs us, 

tt was given unto me to behold a ver%’ u'onderful vision, wherein I saw 
things which dctcnnlned me that I would say nothing further of this 
blessed one until such dme as t could cliscouree more worthily con¬ 
cerning her. And to this end I labor nil I can, as she well knoweth. 
Wherefore, if it be His picajture through Whom is the life of all things, 
that my life condnue u'ith me a few it is tny hope that 1 shall 
yet u'rite concerning her what hath not before been written of any 
woman. After the which may it seem good unto Him Who is the 
Master of Grace, that my spirit should go hence to behold the glory 
of its ladv, to w it, of that blessed Beatrice who now ga^ctU continually 
on His countenance. 

So, in the concluding w'ords of his little book, he laid his sights for a greater 
one; and “from the first day that I saw her face in this life, until this vision” 
with which he ends the Puradiso, “the sequence of my song was never 
cut.” ** Rarely has any man, through all the tides and storms in his affairs, 
charted and kept so straight a course. 


111 . THE POET IN' POLITICS 

However, there were deviations. Some time after Beatrice* death Dante 
indulged himself in a series of light loves—“Pietra,*’ “Pargoletta, Liseita, 
“or other vanity of such brief use To one lady, whom he names only 
gentil d&nvUy he addressed love poems less ethereal than those to Beatrice. 
About 1291, aged rwenty-sL\, he married Gemma Donati, a descendant of 
the oldest Florentine aristocracy. Tn ten years she ^ve him several children, 
variously reckoned at three, four, or seven.® Faithful to the troubadour 
code, he never mentioned his wife or his children in his poetry', it would 
have been indelicate. Marriage and romantic love were thin^ apart. 

Now', perhaps through Cavalcanti’s aid, he entered politics. For reasons 
unknown to us he joined the Whites or BwwW—the parry of the upper 
middle class. He must have had ability, for as early as 1300 he was elected 
CO the Priory or municipal council. During his brief incumbency the Blacks 
or Nerf, led by Corso Donati. attempted a coup d’em to restore the old no¬ 
bility to power. After suppressing this revolt the priors, Dante concurring, 
sought to promote peace by banishing the leaders of both pames-^mong 
them Donati, Dante's relative by marriage, and Cavalcanti, his friend. In i }oi 
Donati invaded Florence « ith a band of anned Blacks, deposed the priors, 
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AiiJ ciiprurod the govcrruncnt. Early in i joi Dante and fifteen other cidp.ens 
were tried and convicted on various political charges, were exiled, and were 
sentenced to be burned to death if they should ever enter Florence again. 
Dante fled, and. hoping soon to return, left his fanuJy l«hind him. iTiis 
exile, with confiscation of his propern% condemned the poet to indigent wan¬ 
dering for nineteen years, embittered his spirit, and in some measure dcccr- 
ntined cite mood and'theme of T^ie Divine Cmiedy. His fellow exiles, against 
Dance’s advice, persuaded ArcJtzo, Bologna, and Pistoia to send ag.iinsc Flor¬ 
ence an anny of 10,000 men to restore them 10 power or their homes (1304). 
The attempt failed, and thereafter Dante followed an individual course, 
living with friends in Arexxo, Bologna, and Padua. 

It was during the first decade of his exile that he gathered together some 
of the poems he had written to the g«;n/ donjnt, and added to them a 
prose commentary transforming her into Dame Philosophy. The ConvivtG 
{Bitnijiietf c. 13,08) tells how, in the disappointments of love and life. Dance 
turned to philosopliy for solace; what a divine revelation he found in the 
seductive study; and hou' he resolved to share his finding, in Italian, with 
those who could not read Latin. Apparently he had in mind to write a new- 
Sttimitct or Tetora, in which each pan would pretend to be a comntentary 
on a poem about the beautiful lady; it was a remarkable scheme for redeem¬ 
ing the sensuous with the arid. Tlie little book is a hodge-podge of weird 
science, farfetched allegories, and snatches of philosophy from Boethius and 
Cicero. \^’c must mark it as a credit to Dante’s intelligence that after com¬ 
pleting three of fourteen intended commentaries he abandoned the book as 
a local loss. 

He took on now the modest task of re-establishing the rule of the Holy 
Roman emperors in Italy. His experience had convinced him that the chaos 
and violence of politics in the Italian cities were due to an atomistic con¬ 
ception of freedom—each region, city, class, individual, and desire demand¬ 
ing anarchic liberty. Like Machiavelli two centuries later, he longed for some 
power that would conardinate individuals, classes, and cities into an orderly 
whole within which men might work and live in security and peace. That 
unifying power could come either from the pope or from the head of the 
Holv Roman Empire, to w-hich northern Italy had long been subject in 
theory. Bur Dante had just been exiled by a parry allied with the papacy; an 
uncertain, tradition says that he had taken part in an unsuccessful embassy 
from Florence to Boniface X’!!!; and for a long time the popes had opposed 
the unification of Italy a.s a danger to their spiritual freedom as well as their 
temporal power. The only hope of order seemed to lie in the restoration 
of Imperial control, in a return to the majestic paxRomana of ancient Rome. 

So, at a date unknown, Dante wrote his provocative treatise De imnarchU. 
"WViting in Latin as still the language of philosophy, Dante argued that since 
the appropriate function of man Ls intellectual activity, and since this can 
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protetJ <jnly tn peace, the ideal governmeni would be a world state main¬ 
taining a stable order and uniform justice over all the earth. Such a state 
would be the proper image and correiare of the celestial order established 
throuffhour the universe bv God. Imperial Rome had come nearer to being 
such an international state; God's approval of it was made manifesc by His 
choosing to become man under Augustus; and Christ Himself had bidden 
men accept the political authority of the Caesars. Obviously the authoritj' of 
the ancient Empire had not been derived from the Church. But the Holy 
Roman Empire was that oliler Etiipirc revived. It is true that a po}^ cro^vned 
Charlemagne, and thereby appeared to make the Empire subordinate to the 
papacy; but the '"usurpation i^f a right does not create a right; if it did, the 
same method could show the dependency of ecclesiastical authority on 
the Empire after the Emperor Otto restored Pope Leo and deposed Bene¬ 
dict." The right of the Empire to govern was derived not from the Church 
but from the natural kuv rhar social order requires government; and since 
natural law is the tvill of God, the state derives its powers from God. It is in¬ 
deed proper that the emperor should acknowledge the superior authority of 
the pope in matters of faith and morals; but this does not limit the sovereignt)'- 
of the state in “the earthly sphere." 

The De viOTjarchia, despite a scholastic mechanism of disputation no 
longer appetizing to the fashions of thought, w-as a pow erful argument for 
"one world" of government and law. The manuscript was known only to a 
few during the author’s lifetime. After hJs death it was more widely circu¬ 
lated, and was used as propaganda by the antipapal Louis the Bavarian, It 
was publicly burned by order of a ppa! legate in 1319, was placed on the 
papal Index of Forbidden Books in the sixteenth centun', and was removed 
from that Index by Leo X!11 in 1S97. 

According to Boccaccio," Dante wrote the De jutmarcbia "at tlie coming 
of Henry VI.” In the year 1310 the King of Gerpiany invaded Italy in the 
hope of re-establishing over all the peninsula except the Papal States that 
Imperial rule which had died with Frederick II. Dante welcomed him with 
excited hopes. In a "Letter to the Princes and Peoples of Italy” he called 
upon the Lomhaid cities to open their hearts and gates to the Luxembourg 
"ArritJ’o" who would deliver them from chaos and the jwpe. \\' hen Henry 
reached .Milan Dante hastened thither and threw himself cnthusiasricaliy at 
the feet of the Emperor; all his dreams of a united Italy seemed near fulfill¬ 
ment. Florence, heedless of the poet, closed her gates against F'lenry, and 
Dante publicly addressed an angry letter Scdeitiss'mtis Floretimis-^xo the 
most criminal Florentines” (March, 1311). 

Know ye not God hath ordained that the human race be under the 
rule of One emperor for the defense of justice, peace, and tit ilizarioti, 
and that Italy has always been a prey to civil war whenever the Empire 
lapsed? You who transgress laws human and divine, you whom the 
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awful insadabiliry of avarice; has led ns be ready for any crim«-do;s 
not the terror of the second death harass you-i that ye, first and alone 
.,. have raged against the glorj* of the Roman |jrince, the monarch of 
the earth and the ambassador of God? .., Most foolish and insensate 
men! Ye shall succumb perforce to the Imperial Eaglet -* 

To Dance’s dismay Henry took no action against Florence. In April the 
poet wrote to the Fjnperor like a Hebrew prophet warning kings: 

We marvel what sluggishness delays you so long.... You waste the 

spring as well as the winter at Milan-Florence ( do you perchance 

know it not?) is the dire e^'il This is the viper... from her evapo¬ 
rating corruption she exhales an infections smoke, and thence the 
neighboring flocks waste away. ... Up. then, thnu noble child of 
Jesse! « 

Florence responded by declaring Dante forever excluded from amnesty 
and from Florence. Henry left Florence untouched, and passed via Genoa 
and Pisa to Rome and Siena, where he died (1313). 

It was a crowding disaster for Dante. He had staked everything on 
Henry's victoryi had burned all bridges to Florence behind him. He fled to 
Gubbio, and took refuge in the monastery of Santa Croce. There, appar¬ 
ently, he wrote much of The Dhive Covifdy.^ But he had nor yet had his 
fill of politics. In i jid he was probably with Uguccionc della Faggiuola at 
Lucca; in that year Uguccionc defeated the Florentines at .Monrccarini; 
Florence recovered, and included Dante’s rwo sons in a sentence of death— 
which was never carried out. Lucci revolted against Uguccionc, and Dante 
was again homeless. Florence, in a mood of victorious generosity, and forget¬ 
ting its fore vers, offered anmesry and safe retunt to all exiles on condition 
that they pav a fine, walk through the streets in penitential garb, and submit 
to a brief imprisonment. friend notified Dante of the proclantation. He 
replied in a famous letter: 

To a Florentine friend: From your letter, which 1 received with due 
reverence and affection, I have learned with 1 grateful heart... how 
dear to your soul is my return to my country . Behold, then, the ordi¬ 
nance ... that if I were wtUing to pay a certain amount of money, 
and suffer the stigma of oblation, I should be pardoned, and could re¬ 
turn fortliwith.... 

Is this, then, the glorious recall w'hcreivirfi Dante Alighieri is sum¬ 
moned back to his country after an exile patiently endured for almost 
fifteen years?.,. Far be it from a man who preaches justice... to pay 
hb money to those inflicting injustice, as though they were his bene- 
facturs. This is not the way to return to my country,... If another 
way *my be found .., which do« not derogate from the honor of 
Dance, chat wdll I take with no lagging steps, But if Florence is not to 
be entered by such a path, then never will I enter..., Whnt! Can 1 
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not look upon the face of the sun and the stars every’where? Can I not 
under any sky contemplate the most precious truths? ^ 

Probably toward the close of the year i be accepted the invitation of 
Can Grande della Scala, ruler of Verona, to come and live as his guest. There, 
apparently, he finished-“there he dedicated to Gao Grande—the Faradiw of 
The Divine Cotnedy (i i' 8) ■ picture him at this period—aged fiftj'- 

one—as Boccaccio described him in the Vitti of 1354^ a man of medium 
height, “somew'hat stooped,” walking with grave and nieasured gait in som¬ 
ber dignityj dark hair and skin, long and pensive face, furrowed projecting 
brov', stem deep eyesi, thin aquiline nose, dght lips, a pugnacious chio,^® It 
was rhe face of a spirit once gentle, but hardened to bitterness by pain; the 
Dante of the Vita nttova could hardly have affected all the tenderness and 
sensibility there e.xpressedt and something of those qualidej appears in the 
pity with which he hears Francesca’s tale. He was grim and austere as be¬ 
came a defeated exile; his tongue was sharpened by adversity; and he became 
imperious to cover his fall from power. He prided himself on his ancestry 
because he was poor. He despised the money-making bourgeoisie of Flor¬ 
ence; be could not forgive Portinari for marrying Beatrice to a banker; and 
he took the only revenge open to him by placing usurers in one of the deepest 
pits of hell. He never forgot an injury or a slight, and there were few of his 
enemies who escaped damnation from his pen. He had less use than Solon 
for those who remained neutral in revolution or in war. The secret of his 
character was a filming intensity. “Not by the grace of riches but by the 
grace of God I am what 1 am, and the aeal of His house hath eaten me up.” 

He poured all his strength into his poem, and could not long survive its 
completion. In 1319 he left Verona and went to live with Count Guido da 
Polenta at Ravenna. He recei^'cd an invitation from Bologna to come and be 
crowned poet laureate; he answered no in a Latin eclogue. In 1311 Guido 
sent him to V enice on a political mission, which failed; Dante renimed ixith 
a fever caught from the marshes of the Vencto. He was too weak to fight it 
off, and it killed him on September 14. * 3 ^ ^ the fifty-seventh year of his 
age. The Count planned to raise a handsome tomb above the poet’s grave, but 
it'was not done. The bas-relief chat stands above the marble coffin today was 
carved by Pietro Lombardo in 1483. There, as all the world know's, Byron 
came and wept. Today the tomh Lies almost unnoticed around the comer 
from Ravenna’s busiest square; and its old and crippled custodian, for a few 
lire, will recite sonorous beauties from the poem that all men praise and few 
men read. 
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IV. THE DlVfSE COMEDY 

1. The Foefu 

Boccaccio relates chat Dante began it in Larin hexameters, but changed to 
Italian to reach a broader audience. Perhaps the ardor of his feelings affected 
his choice; it seemed easier to be passionate in Italian than in a Latin so long 
associated with classic urbanity and restraint. In youth he had restricted Ital¬ 
ian to the poetry of love; but now that his thetne was the highest philosophy 
of human redemption through love he wondered dared he speak in the “vul¬ 
gar” tongue. At some uncertain time he had begun—and then had left unfin¬ 
ished—a Latin essay De VN/gar/ (On Femaeu/jr EfoijJ^nee), as¬ 

piring to win the learned to wider litetarj' use of the vernacular; he had 
praised the compact majesU'^ of Latin, but had expressed the hope that 
through the poetry- of Frederick’s Regna and the ftii nwot'o of the Lombard 
and Tuscan trovatori an Italian language might rise above its dialects-to be 
(as the Cemvtvte put it) “full of thesu’cctcsc and most exquisite beauty." ^ 
Even Danis’s pride could hardly dream that his epic wmold not only make 
Italian a language fit for any enterprise of letters, but would raise it to such 
dolce beUe%' 2 a as the world’s literature has seldom known. 

Never was a poein more painstakingly planned. .A weakness for triads—as 
reflecting the Trinit>''-molded its form; there were to be three “canticles,", 
each of thirty-three cantos, to correspond woth the years of Christ's earthly 
life; an extra canto in the first canticle would make a neat round hundred; 
each canto was to he written in groups of three lines; and the second line of 
each group was to rhyme with the first and third of the next. Nothing could 
be more artificial; yet all an is artifice, though at its best concealed; and the 
terza rhm or triple rhyme binds each stan/a wnth its successor, and w'eaves 
them all into a continued song (canto), w'hich in the original flows trippingly 
on the tongue, but in translation limps and halts on borrowed feet. Dante in 
advance condemned all translations of Dante: “Nothing that hath the har¬ 
mony of musical connection can be transferred from its own tongue to an¬ 
other w'ithout shattcriiig all its sweetness and harmony." ** * 

As number dictated the form, so allegory planned the tale. In his dedi¬ 
catory epistle to Qtn Grande.** Dante explained ihe symbolism of his 
canticles. We might suspect this inicrpretarion to be the afterthought of a 
poet who longed to be a philosttpher; but the addiction of the Middle Ages 
to symbolism, the allegorical sculptures of the cathedrals, the allegorical 
frescoes of Giotto, Gaddi, and Raphael, and Dante s allegorical sublLmatiorts 
in the Vita mwva and rhe CotrSivio suggest that the poet really had in mind 
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rile otirlintis of the scheme that he described in perhaps iniaginan'^ derails The 
pociti, he saySt belongs to the gcntis phihuirtphv, and its concern is morality. 
Like 3 thcolc^an interpredng the Bible, he assigns three meanings to his 
words; the literal, the allegorical, and the mystical. 

The subject of this work according to the letter_is the stare of 

souls after death,... Bur if the nork be taken allegorically its subject 
is Man, in so far as b y merit or demerit... he is exposed to the rewards 
or punishments of justice,.,, The aim of the whole and the prt is to 
remove those living in this life from a state of mberv’, and to guide 
them to a stare of happiness. 

Otherwise Oipiicsscd, the btjerno is man passing through sin, suffering, and 
despair; the Furgatorio is his cleansing through faith; the Paradise is his re¬ 
demption through divine revelation and unselfish love. \’irgil, who guides 
Dante through hell and purgatory, stands for knowledge, reason, wisdom, 
W'hich can lead us to the portals of happiness; only faith and love (Beatrice) 
can lead us in. In the epic of Dante's life his exile was his hell, his studies and 
his writings were hts purgation, his hope and lov^e were Kis redemption :uid 
his only bliss. It is perhaps because Dante rakes his symbolism most seriously 
in the Paradiso that this canticle is the hardest to enjoy; for the Beatrice who 
was a heavenly vision in the Vitamiova becomes in Dante’s vision of heaven 
3 pompous abscraction^hardly a meet fate for such impeccable loveliness. 
Finally Dante explains to Can Grande why he calls his epic Cmnmedia *— 
because the story passed from misery to happiness, and because *'it is w ritten 
in a careless and huntble st^de, in the vulgar tongue, which even housewives 
speak.” “ 

This painful comedy, “this book on which 1 have grown thin through all 
these years,” was the work and solace of his exile, and was finished only 
three years l>efore his death. It summarized his life, his learning, his theology, 
his philosophy; if it had also embodied the humor and tenderness and full- 
blooded sensuality of the Middle Ages It might have been “a medies'al synthe¬ 
sis." Into these hundred brief cantos Dante croxvded the science that he had 
gathered from Brunetto Latini, and perhaps from Bologna; the astronomy, 
cosmolog}% geology, and chronology of an age too busy living to be learned. 
He accepted not only the mystic Influences and fatalities of astrology, but all 
the cabalistic mythology that ascribed occult significance and powers to 
numbers and the alphaber. The number nine distinguishes Beatrice because 
its stjuarc root is the three made holy by the Trimtj'. There arc nine circles 
in hell, nine levels in purptory, nine sphere in paradise. By and large Dante 
adopts with awe and gratitude the philosophy and thcologv-^ of Thomas 
A<]uina5, but with no servile fidelity'; St. Thomas would have winced at the 
arguments of the De monarebta, or the sight of popes in hell. Dante’s concep- 
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non of God as light and love {rmior cbe move il sole e fattre steile-'zhc 
love chat moves the sun and the other scars”)** is Aristotle carried down 
through Arabic philosophy. He Itnows something of al-Farabi, Avicenna, 
aUGhazdi, Averroes; and though he assigns Avciro^ to limbo, he shocks 
orthodoxy by placing the Avenoist heretic Siger dc Brabant in heaven; ** 
moreover he puts into the mouth of Thomas words of praise for the one man 
who had stirred the Seraphic Doctor to theological wrath. Yet Siger seems 
to have denied that personal immortality on which Dante’s poenv rests. 
Histoiy^ has exaggerated either the heterodox)' of Siger or the orthodoxy of 
Dante, 

Recent studies have stressed Oriental, and especially Islamic, sources for 
Dante’s ideas: ** a Persian legend of Arda Virafs ascension to heaven; the 
descriptions of hell in the Koran; the story of ^tohammed’s trip to heaven; 
the tour of heaven and hell in Abu-hAla al^Ma’arri’s Risulat al-Ghufron., the 
Futubat of Ibn Arabl ... In the Rhaiat al-Ma‘arri pictures Iblis (Satan) 
bound and tortured b hell, and Christian and other “infidel” poets suffering 
there; at the gate of paradise the narrator is met by a houri or beautiful 
maiden, who has been appointed his guide.** In rhe Futubat Ibn Arabi (who 
wrote love poems with pious allegorical bterpre rations) drew precise dia¬ 
grams of the hereafter, described hell and heaven as exactly beneath and above 
Jerusalem, divided hell and heaven bto nine levels, and pictured the circle of 
the Mystic Rose, and choirs of angels surrounding the Divine Light—all as in 
The Divine Ctw/edy .** So far as we know', none of these Arabic w'ritings had 
bv Dante’s dme been translated into any language that he could read. 

Apocalyptic literature describing tours or visions of heaven or hell 
abounded in Judaism and Christianity, not tospK;ak of the sixth book of Vir¬ 
gil’s Aeneid. .An Irish legend told how Sr, Patrick had visited purgatory and 
hell, and bad seen there tunics and sepulchers of fire, sinners hanging head 
dow'nw'ard, or devoured by serpents, or covered with ioc.^ In twelfth- 
century Ebgland a priest-trouverc, .Adani de Ros, recounted in a substantial 
poem St. Paul’s tour of hell under the guidance of the archangel Michael; 
made Michael expound the gradation of punishments for different degrees 
of sin; and showed Paul trembling like Dante before these horrors,^’ Joachim 
of Flora Itad told of his own descent into hell and ascent into heaven. There 
were hundreds of such visions and tales, M'^ith all this damning evidence it 
was hardly nccessar)' for Dante to cross linguistic barriers into Islam in 
order to find models for his Inferno. Like any arrist he fused existing ma¬ 
terial, transformed it from chaos to order, and set it on fire with his pa^onate 
imagination and his burning sincerity. He took the elements of his work 
w'hcrcver he could find them—In Thomas and the troubadours, in Peter 
Damian’s fiery sermons on the pains of hell, b his brooding over Beatrice liv¬ 
ing and Beatrice dead, in his conflicts with politicians and popes; in the scraps 
of science tliat crossed his path; in the Christian rheolog)' of the Fall, the 
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Incarnation, sin and ^ce, and the Last Judgment^ in the Pbtiman-Augus- 
tinian conception of the graduated ascent of the soul to union writh God; in 
Thomas’ emphasis on the Beadhe Vision as the final and only satisfying goal 
of man; and out of these he made the poem in which all the terror, hope, and 
pilgrimage of the medieval spirit found voice, sy'^mbol, and form. 


2. Hell 

Ne| mexto del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi rttrovai per una selva oscura, 

Che la diritta via era smarrita. 

“Midway on the road of our life I found myself in a dark wood, whose 
direcr way was blurred'’ and lost.*’’ Wandering in this darkness, Dante meets 
Virgil, his “master and guide, from whom alone I took the beautiful st^de 
that has brought me honor." Virgil tells him that the only safe exit from 
the wf>od is through hell and purgator)''; but if Dante ^vill accompany him 
through these, he will conduct him to the portals of paradise, “where a 
worthier than I must lead thee"; indeed, he adds, it is at Beatrice’ command 
thar he has come to the poet’s aid. 

They pass through an opening tn the eartJi’s surface to the gates of hell, 
inscribed with these bitter words: 

Per me si va nella citrii dolente, 

Per me si va ncll' ctemo dolore. 

Per me si va tra Ja perdura genre. 

Giustj;r,ia mossc il mio alto fattore; 

Fecemi la divina potrstate, 

La somma sapienza e il primo a more. 

Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 

Se non eteme, ed io ctemo duro: 

Lasciate ogni ^cranza, voi ch’ entratcl 

“Thrtjugh me one enters the sorrowful citj''; through me one enters into eter¬ 
nal pain; through me one enters among the lost race. Justice moved my high 
Maker; divine power made me, supreme u'isdom, and primeval love. Before 
me were no things created except eternal ones; and I endure eternally. .All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here!” 

Flcll is a subterranean funnel, reaching down to the center of the earth. 
Dante conceives it with a p>wcrful, almost a sadistic, imagination: dark and 
frightening abysses between gigantic murky rocks; steaming, stinking 
marshes, torrents, lakes, and streams; stornut of rain, snow, hail, and brands 
of fire; howling winds and petrifying cold; tortured bodies, grimacing 
faces, blood-srilling shrieks and groans. Xcarest the top of this infernal fun¬ 
nel are those who were neither good nor bad, and those who were neutral; 
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ignoble irricacions punish them^ they are bitten by v/^pi and hornets, 
gnawed by worms, consumed with envy and remorse. The never neutral 
Dante scorns tJiem. and makes ^"u'gil say: 

Misericordia e giusd^la gli sdegna: 

Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa— 


“Mercy and justice despise them, We do not speak of them, but look and 
pass on.’’ The tourists come to the subterranean river Acheron, and arc fer¬ 
ried over by old Charon, serving here since Homer’s days. On the farther 
shore Dance finds himself in limbo, the first circle of hell, where stay the 
virtuous but unbapdzed, including Virgil and all good heathen, and all good 
Jew's except a few Old Testament heroes whom Christ, visiting limbo, re¬ 
leased to heaven. Their only sulfering is that they eternally desire a better 
fate, and know' that they will never receive it. There in limbo, honored by 
all its deni7.ens, are great pagan poets—Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan; they 
welcome ^’irgi], and make Dante the rixth of their tribe. Looking still higher, 
says Dante, 

Vidi il Maestro di color che sanno 
Seder tni filosofica famiglia— 

“I saw the master of those w'ho know.seaci^ amid the philosophic family’’— 
i.e„ Aristotle, surrounded by Socrates. Plato, Democritus, Diogenes, Hera¬ 
clitus, Anaxagoras. Empedocles, Thales, Zeno, Cicero, Seneca, Euclid, 
I'kolciiiy, 1 lippocrarcs. Galen, Avicenna, and .'\vcrroes “who made the great 
commentary." Obviously, if Dante had had his way, all this noble com- 
pany, including the Saracen infidels, would have graced paradise. 

\'‘irgil now' leads him dow-n into the second circle, -where carnal sinners 
are ceaselessly tossed about by furious winds; here Dante sees Paris, Helen, 
Dido, Semiramis, Cleoparra, Tristan, and Paolo and Francesca. To end a 
family feud between the Polentas, lords of Ravenna, and the Malatcstas, 
lords of Rimini, the lovely Francesca da Polenta was to wed the brave but 
deformed Gianciotto Malatesta. The rest of the story is uncertain; a fa;'ored 
version makes Paolo, the handsome brother of Gianciorto, pretend to Iw the 
suitor; to him Francesca pledged herself; but on the wedding day she found 
herself reluctantly marrying Gianciotto. Soon afterw'ard she enjoyed for a 
moment Paolo s love; in that moment Gianciotto caught and slew them 
) id 5 ), Sw'aying in' the wind as a fleshJess wrairh beside the ghost of her dis¬ 
embodied lover, Francesca da Rimini tells Dante her story: 

Neamn maggior dolore 
Che rtcordarsi Jet tempo felice 
Nella mlseria..., 

N’oi Icggevamo un giorno perdiletin 
Di banceiotto, conic I’atnor to strinse: 
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SoJi cra^Timo c scfiza akun sospetto. 

Per pju fiatc gli occhi d sospiitsc 
Qaella kcrura, e scolon:icd il vtso^ 

Ala solo un punto fu quel che ci virkSe, 

Quando ieggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanie amante, 

QuestL che niai dame non fia diviso^ 

La bocca nii bacio mtto tremantc. 

Galcorco fu il Iibro c chi b scri^: 

Quel giomo pill non vi kggcmiiio avantc. 

No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy \i'hen misery" is at hand_One day ^ 

For our delighr we read of LanceJoc» 

How him love tliralJed. Alone vve were, and no 
Suspicion near us, Ofnimes by diac reading 
Our eyes were drauii together* and the hue 
Fled from our altered checkp But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 

The ivished smile, so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in Jove, then he, who nckr 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. The book and writer both 
Were Jove's purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no niore.^^ 

Dante fainrs with piry at this tab. He wakes to find himself in the third 
circle of hell, where those who were guilw of glurcony lie in niire under a 
continuous storm of snow, hail, and dirty' wearer, while Cerberus barks over 
them and rends them piecemeal with threefold jaws, Virgil and Dante de¬ 
scend into the fourth circle, where Plutus is stationed^ here the prodigal and 
the avaricious meet in conflict, rolling great weights against each other in a 
Sisyphean war. 1 he poets follow the murky boiling river Styx down into the 
fifth circle; here those who sinned by wrath arc covered with filth, and smite 
and tear themselves^ aod those who were sinfully slothful arc subo’ierged in 
the stagnant water of the Stygian lake, whose muddy surfape bubbles with 
their gasps* The wanderers arc conveyed across the kkc by Pblcgyas, and 
reach in the sixth circle the city of Dls or Lucifer* where heretics arc roasted 
in darning sepulchers. They descend into the seventh circle; there, under the 
presidency of the Alinoraur, those who committed crimes of violence are 
perpetually near to drowning in a roaring river of blood; centaurs shoot them 
with arrows when their heads emerge. In one compartment of this circle are 
the suicides* including Piero dcllc Vigne; in another those who committed 
violence against God or nature or art stand wich bare feet on hot sands, while 
flakes of fire fall upm their heatls. Among the sodomites Dante meets his old 
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teacher, Brunerto Ladni—a tasteless doom for a guide, phllc^phcr, and 
friend. 

At the edge of the eighth circle a horrible monster appears, who bears the 
poets down into the pit of osurers. In the upper gulfs of this circle an ingeni¬ 
ous diversity of unending pains falls upon seducers, fiatrerers, and simoniacs. 
The latter are fixed head downward in holes; only their legs protrude, and 
flames lick their feet car^angly. Among the simoniacs is Pope Nicholas III 
(tj77“8o), whose evil deeds, along vnth chose of other popes, are bitterly 
denounced; and by a bold fancy Dante pictures Nicholas as mistaking him 
for Boniface VIII (d. ijoj ), whose arrival b hell is expected at any hour.** 
Soon, Nicholas predicts, Clement V (d. 1314) will also come. In the fourth 
gulf of the eighth circle are those who presumed to foretell the future; their 
heads are fixed face backward on their necks. From a brjdgc^‘*Malcbolgc” 
—over the fifth gulf they look down upon public peculators, who swim for¬ 
ever in a lake of boiling pitch. Hypocrites pass continually around the sixth 
gulf, "tt'earing gilded cloaks of lead. Along the only pathway in that gulf li® 
Caiaphas, prostrate and crucihcdi so that all w'ho pass must tread upon his 
flesh. In the seventh gulf robbers are tormented by venomous snakes; Dance 
recognirxs here several Florentbes. From an arch over the eighth gulf he secs 
flames consuming and reconsuining evil counselors; here is the ^vily Odys¬ 
seus. In the ninth gulf scandalmongers and schismatics are tom Umb from 
limb; here is Mohammed, described with appalling ferocity: 

As one I marked, tom from the chin throughout, 

Down to the hinder passage; ’twLxt the legs 
Dangling his entrails hung; the midriff lay 
Open to view; and wretched ventricle 
That nmns the cnglutted aliment to dross. 

Whilst eagerly I fixed on hmi mj* ga7e; 

He eyed me, with his hands laid his breast bare. 

And cried; “Now mark how I do rip me; lof 
And is Mohammed mangled. Before me 
Walks .Ali w^eeptng; from the chb his face 
Cleft to the forelock; and the others all. 

Whom here thou s«st, while they live, did sow 
Scandal and schism, and therefore thus arc rent. 

A friend is here behind, who with his sw'ord 
Hacks us thus cruelly, sHvering again 
Each of rfus ream when we have compassed round 
The dismal way; for first ogr gashes close 
Ejre we repa.ss him," 

In the tenth gulf of the eighth circle lie forgers, counterfeiters, and alchc- 
mi^ moaning with varied ailments; a stench of swear and pus fills the air, 
and the groans of the sufferers make a terrifying roar. 
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At last the poets reach the ninth and lo\t'CSt circle of hell, which, strange 
to relate, is a vast w'cU of ice* Here traitors are hurled in the ice to their chins> 
tears of pain freeze into a “crj'Stallinc visor” over their faces. Count Ugolino 
della Gherardcsca, who betrayed Pisa, is here eternally bound to Atebbishop 
Ruggieri, who imprisoned him with his sons and grandsons and allowed 
them all to starve to death. Now Ugolino's head lies upon the Archbishop s, 
which it chews forever. At nadir, the center of the earth and the very bottom 
of the narrowing funnel of hell, the giant Lucifer lies buried to the waist in 
icc, flapping enormous wings from his shoulders, weeping icy tcare of blood 
from the three faces that divide his head, and chewing a traitor In each of 
three jaws—Brutus, Cassius, and Judas. 

Half the terrors of the medieval soul are gathered into this gory chronicle. 
As one reads its awful pages the gruesome horror mounts, until at last the 
cumulative effect is oppressive and overwhelming. Not all the sms and crimes 
of man from nebula to nebula could match the ^disric fury of this divine 
revenge* Dante’s conception of hell is the crowning indecency of medieval 
theology. Classic antiquity had thought of a Hades or Avemus that received 
all the human dead into a subterranean and indiscriminate darkness; but it 
had not pictured that Tartarus as a place of torture. Cenmrics of barbarian, 
insecurity, and war had to mtervene before man could defile his God with 
attributes of undying vengeance and ineschaustiblc cruelty. 

With relief we learn at the end that ^’irgil and Dante have passed through 
the center of the canh, have inverted the direction of tlieir heads and feet, 
and are moving upss’ard to^t'ard the an tiptoes. With the time-disdaining 
swiftness of a dream the two jwets traverae in two days the diameter of the 
earth. Tliey emerge in the southern hemisphere on Easter morning, dnnk in 
the light of day, and stand at the foot of the terraced mountain which is 


purgatory. 


3 . FitTg 0 ory 

The conception of purgatory- b by comjwrison humane: man may by ef¬ 
fort and 'pain, by hope and vision, cleanse himself of sin and selfishness, and 
mount step by step to understanding, love, and bliss. So Dante pictures pur¬ 
gatory as a mountainous cone divided into nine levels: an antepurgatory, 
seven terraces—one for the purgation of each of the Deadly Sins—and, at the 
summit, the Earthly Paradise* From each level the sinner mo\-cs with dimin¬ 
ishing pain to a higher level; and at each ascent an angel chants one of the 
Beatitudes. In the lower stages there are stern punishments for sms shriven 
and forgiven but not yet atoned for with sufficient penalty; nevertheless, as 
against hell’s bitter consciousness that suffering will never end, there is here 
the strengthening certainty that after finite punishment will come an eter- 
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nicy of happiness, A softer mood and a brightening light pervade these 
cantos, and reveal a Dante learning mildness from his pagan guide, 

Virgil, with daubs of dew, washes from Dante's face the sweat and giime 
of hell. The sea surrounding the mountain shimmers under the rising sun, as 
the sin-darkened soul trembles with joy at the coming of divine grace. Hej:c 
on the first level, in accord with TTiomas’ hope that some good heathen 
might be saved, Dante encounters Caro of Utica, the stem stiff Stoic who, 
rather than suffer Caesar’s mercy, killed himself. Here, coo, is Manfred, 
Frederick’s son, who fought a pope but loved poetry. Virgil hurries Dante 
onward with oft quoted lines: 

Lascia dir !e genti; 

Sta come torre ferma che non crolla 
Giammai la cima per soffiar dc’ ^■end— 

“Let the people calk; stand like a firm tower, which never shakes its top for 
all the blowing of the winds.” ” VirgiJ is not at home in purgaton^ he can¬ 
not answer Dante’s questions as readily as in his wonted hell; he feels his lack, 
and shows at rimes an irritated wisrfulness. He is comfoned when they meet 
Sordello; the poet sons of Mantua fall into each other’s arms, united by the 
Italian’s affection for the city of his youth. Thereupon Danre breaks our into 
a bitter apostrophe to his country, summarizing his essay on the need of 
monarchy: 

Ah, slavish Italy! diou inn of grief! 

Vessel without a pilot in loud storm! 

Lady no longer of fair provinces. 

But brothel-house impure! This gentle spirit. 

Even from the pleas-int sound of his dear land 
Was pronspt to greet a fellow citizen 
With such glad cheer; while now thy living ones 
In thee abide not without war; and one 
Alalicious gnaws another; ay, of those 
Whom the same wall and the same moat contain. 

Seek, wretched one, around thy seacoasts wide. 

Then homeward to thy bosom turn, and mark 
If any part of thee sweet peace enjoy. 

What boots it chat for thee Justinian [Roman law revived j 
The bridle mend if empty be the saddle [without a king] ?... 

Ah, people, that devoted still should be 
.\nd in the saddle let thy Caesar sit, 

If well thou marfcedst that which God commands! 

And as if CO point his fondness for kings that can hold a steady rein, he tells 
how Sordello guides them, at the base of the purgatorial mount, to a bvdy 
sunny valley, flower-strewn and fragrant, where dwell the Emperor Rudolf, 
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King Ortokar of Bohemia, Peter lit of Aragon, Henry II of England, Philip 
III of France. 

Conducted by Lucia (symboiiicing the light of God’s grace), Dante and 
Virgil are admitted by an angel to rhe first terrace of purgatory. Here the 
proud are punished by carry'ing on their bene backs each a massive stone; 
while reliefs on wall and pavement picture famous deeds of hunuUty, and 
the dire results of pride. On the second terrace the envious,clad in sackcloth, 
have their cv'es repeatedly sewn up with iron threads. On the third terrace 
anger, on the founh sloth, on the fifth avarice, endure their appropriate pen¬ 
alties. Here Pope Hadrian once covetous of wealth, does penance peace¬ 
fully, calm in the surety of ultimate salvation. In one of the many delightful 
episodes that brighten the FitrgittorWy rhe Roman poet Statius appears, and 
greets the travelers with such joy as seldom moves a poet meeting another 
poet on the earth. Together the three mount to the sixth terrace, where the 
Sn of gluttony is cleansed; trees dangle sweet-smelling fruit before the 
penitents, but w'ithdraw' them w*hcn hands reach out to grasp, while voices 
in the air recount historic feats of temperance. On the seventh and last ter¬ 
race are those w'ho sinned by incontinence, bur were shriven before death; 
they are gently singed and purified by flames. Dante has a poet s sympathy 
for sins of the flesh, above all when committed by persons of artistic tempera¬ 
ment, and therefore especially sensitive, imaginative, and precipitous. Here 
is Guido Guinizclli; Dante h^ls him as pater in litteris, and thanks him for 
“sweet songs which, as long as our language lasts, will make us love the very 
ink that traced them.” 

An angel guides them through fire, by the last ascent, into rhe tlarthly 
Paradise. Here Virgil bids him farewell: 


My ken 

No farther reaches. I wkh skill and art 

Thus far have drawn thee. Now thy pleasure take 

For guide.... Lo! the sun that darts 

His beam upon thy forehead, lot the herb. 

The arbfirets and flowers, which of itself 

This land pours forth profuse. Till those bright eyes [of Beatrice] 
With gladness come, which, weeping, made me haste 
To succor thee, thou majut or scat thee down. 

Or w under w here thou w ilt. Expect no more 
Sanction of warning voice or sign from me. 

Free of chine own :ubitramenc to choose. 

Discreet, judicious... I invest thee then 
With crown and mirer, sovereign o’er thyself.®* 

Virgil and Statius now' behind instead of before him, Dante wanders 
through rhe woods and fields, and along the streams, of the Earthly Paradise, 
breathing the pleasant odor of its pure air. hearing from the trees the songs 
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of “fcathcfcd choristers” chanting' prime:. A lady colling flowers stops her 
singing to explain to him why this fair counny is desertedt it was once the 
Garden of Eden, but man's disobedience exited him and mankind from its 
innocent delights. To this forfeited Paradise Beatrice descends from heaven, 
clothed in such blinding radiance that Dante can only feel her presence but 
not see it. 

Albeit my eyes discerned her not, there moved 
A hidden virtue from her, ar whose touch 
The power of ancient love was strong within me.** 

He rums to address his poet guide, but Virgil has returned to the Hmbo from 
which the summons of Beatrice had drawn him. Dante weeps, but Beatrice, 
bids him mourn rather the sins of lust with which, after her death, he tar¬ 
nished her image in his soul^ indeed, she tells him, that dark wood, from 
which through \nrgil she has rescued him, was the life of incontinence 
wherein, at the mid-point of his years, he had found himself lost, w'ith the 
right road dimmed, Dante falls to the ground in shame, and confesses his 
sins. Celestial vi^ns come and Intercede with the offended Beatrice, and beg 
her to reveal to him her second and spiritual bea uty. Not that she has forgot¬ 
ten the first: 

Never didst thou spy. 

In art or nature, aught so passing sweet 
As were the limbs that in their beauteous frame 
Enclosed me, and are scattered now in dust,’^ 

She relents, and shows her new cel^dal beauty; but die virgins warn 
Dante not to gaze upon her directly, but only to look at her feet. Beatrice 
leads him and Statius (who has completed, after twelve centuries, his term 
in purgatory) to a fountain from which issue two streams—Lethe (Forget¬ 
fulness) and Eunoe (Good Understanding). Dante drinks of Eunog and is 
cleansed, and, now regenerate, is “made apt for mounting to the scars.” 

It is not true that the iTtfertto is the only interesting jxin of The Divine 
Cof/iedy, There are many arid didactic passages in the Furgatorio, and al¬ 
ways a ballast of theology; but in this canticle the poem, freed from the hor¬ 
rors of damnation, mounts step fay step in beauty and tenderness, cheers the 
ascent with nature's loveliness regained, and faces bravely die task of making 
the disembodied Beatrice beautiful. Through her again, as in his youth, 
Dante enters paradise. 

4 . Heaven 

Dante's theology made his task harder. Had he allowed himself to picture 
paradise in Persian or Mohammedan style as a garden of phyrical as well as 
spiritual del^bts, his sensuous nature would have found abundant imagery. 
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But how can that “constiiutiona] materialist," the human inteUect, conceive 
a heaven of purely spiritual bliss? Moreover, Dante’s philosophical develop¬ 
ment forbade him to represent God, or the angels and saints of heaven, in 
anthropomorphic terms; rather he visions them as forms and points of light; 
and the rtaiulcant abstractions lose in a luminous void the life and warmth of 
sinful flesh. But Catholic doctrine professed the resurrection of the body; 
and Dante, while scrupling to be spiritual, endows some denhtens of heaven 
with corporeal features and human speech. It is pleasant to Icam that even 
in heaven Beatrice has beautiful feet. 

His plan of paradise is worked out with impressive consistency, brilliant 
imagination, and bold detail, Following Ptolemaic astronomyT he thinks^ of 
the heavens as an expanding series of nine hollow crystal spheres res'olving 
about the earth; these spheres are the “many mansions” of the "Father’s 
house." In each sphere a planet and a multitude of stars are sec like gems in 
a diadem. As they move, these celestial bodies, all endowed in gradation with 
divine intelligence, sing tlie joy of their blessedness and the praise of their 
Creator, and bathe the heavens in the music of the spheres, The stars, says 
Dante, are the saints of heaven, the souls of the saved; and according to the 
merits that they earned in life, so differently high is their station above the 
earth, so loftier is their happiness, so nearer arc they to that empyrean W'hlch 
is above all the spheres, and holds the throne of God, 

As if drawn by the light that radiates from Beatrice, Dante rises from the 
Earthly Paradise to the first circle of the heavens, which is that of the moon. 
There are the souk of those who by no fault of their own were forced to 
violate their religious vows. One such, Piccarda Donati, explains to Dante 
that though they are in the lowest circle of the heavens, and enjoy a degree 
of bliss less than that of the spirits above them, they are freed by the Divine 
Wisdom from all envy, longing, or discontent. For the essence of happiness 
lies in the joyful acceptance of the Divine Will: la rua voluvtate i nostra pace 
—“His will is our peace.” " This is the basic line of The Dhine Coniedy, 

Subject to a celestial magnetism that draws all things to God, Dante rises 
with Beatrice to the second heaven, which is the sphere dominated by the 
planet Mercury. Here are those who on earth were absorbed in practical ac¬ 
tivity to good ends, but were more intent on worldly honor than on scr\'ing 
God. Justinian appears, and phrases in royal lines the historic functions of 
the Roman Empire and Roman law; throu^ him Dante strikes another blow 
for one world under one law and king. Beatrice leads the poet to the third 
heaven, the circle of Venus, where the Provencal bard Folque foretells the 
tragedy of Boniface V 111 . In the fourth heaven, whose orb is the sun, Dante 
finds the Christian philosophers—Boethius, Isidore of Seville, Bede, Peter 
Lombard, Grarian, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, and 
Siger dc Brabant, In a gracious exchange Thomas the Dominican relates to 
Dante the life of St. Francis, and Bonaventura the Franciscan tells him the 
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Story of St. Dominic. Thomas, alu'ays a man and mind of some expanse, 
clo^ the narrative with discourses on theological subtleties; and Dante is so 
anxious TO be 3 philosopher that for several cantos he ceases to be a poet. 

Beatrice leads him to the fifth heaven, that of where arc the souls of 
warriors v-ho died fighting for the true faith-Joshua, Judas Maccabacus, 
Charlemagne, even Robert Guiscard, ravager of Rome. They arc arranged 
as thousands of stars in the form of a dazzling cross and the figure of the 
Crucified; and every star in the luminous emblem joins in a celestial harmony. 
Ascending to the sixth heaven, that of Jupiter, Dante finds those who on 
«rth administered justice equitably; here arc Da\nd, f iezekiah, Consrancinc, 
Trajan-another pagan breaking into heaven. These living stars are arranged 
m the form of an eagle; they speak with one voice, discoursing to Dante on 
theology, and celebrating the praise of just kings. 

Atounting what Beatrice figuratively calls the “stairway of the eternal pal¬ 
ace, the and his guide reach the seventh heaven of delight, the planet 
Satuim and its attendant stars. At every ascent the bcauy of Beatrice takes on 
new bnihance, as if enhanced by the rising splendor of each higher sphere. 
She dartt not simle upon her lover, lest he be consumed to ashes in her radi¬ 
ance. This IS the circle of monks who lived in piety and fidelity ro their vows. 
Peter Danmn is among them; Dante asks him how to reconcile man’s freedom 
with God s foresight and consequent predestination; Peter replies that even 
the most enlightened souls in heaven, under God, cannotanswer his question, 
bt. Benedict appears, and mourns the corruption of his monks. 

Xdsv the poet Boats upward from the circles of the pbneti to the eighth 
heaven, the zone of the fixed stars. From the constdhtion Gemini he iLks 
down Mcs the infinitesimal earth, “so pidful of semblance that it moved 
my smiles. A moment of homesickness, even for that miserable planet might 
have moved him then; bur a glauce from Beatrice tells him that this heaven of 
bgh^t and love, and not that scene of sin and strife, is his proper home. 

Canro XXIfl opens with one of Dante^s characterisric similes: 


Even as the bird, who midst the leafy bower 
Has in her nest sat darkly through the night 
With her sweet brood, impatient to descry 
Their wished looks, and to bring home thetr food, 

In the fond quest unconscious of her toil- 
She. of the rime prevenient, nn the spray ’ 

That overhangs their couch, with wakeful gaj:c 
Expects the sun, nor ever, till the dawn, 

Removeth from the cast her eager ken- 

Hoc direction expectantly. Suddenly the heavens 
ndor. “Behold,” cries Beatrice, "the triumphant 
won for paradise. Dante looks, but sees only a 
he IS blinded, and cannot tell what passes by. 


So Beatrice fixes her eyes it 
there shine with startling sp 
hosts of Christf"—souls nei 
light so full and strong thi 
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Beatrice bids him open his eyes; now, slic says, he can endure her full radi¬ 
ance. She smiles upon him, and it is. he sweaj::?, an experience That can never 
be canceled from his memory. "'Why doth my face enamor thee?” she asks, 
and bids him rather hH>k at Christ and ary and ihc apostles. He tries to make 
them out^ but sees merely "’legions of splendors, on whom burning rays shed 
lightnings from above^^^ while to his ears comes the music of the Regiva codi^ 
sung by heavenly hosts. 

Christ and Alary ascend^ but the apostles remain behind, and Beatrice asks 
them to speak to Dante. Peter questions him about his faiths is pleased with his 
replies, and agrees with him that as long as Boniface is Pope the Apostolic See 
is vacant or defiled,*® There is no ntercy in Dante for Boniface. 

The apostles vanish upward, and Dante mounts at last, with *"hcr who hath 
iniparadised my soul/" into the ninth and highest heaven. Here in the empy¬ 
rean there arc no stars> only pure ligfit. and the spirituaL incorporeal, un¬ 
caused, motionless source of all souls, bodies, causes, motions, light, and life™ 
God, The poet struggles now to achieve the BeariJic \"ision; but all he sees is 
a point of light about which revolve nine circles of pure Intelligences—sera¬ 
phim^ cherubim, thrones, dominions, virtues, pot^'crs, principalities^ arch¬ 
angels, and angels; through these, HLs agents and eitiissarics, the Almighty 
go\^ems the world- But though Dante cannot perceive the Divine Essence, he 
beholds all the hosts of heaven foniiing themselves into a luminous rose, a 
mangel of shimmering lights and diverse hues expanding leaf by leaf into 
a gigantJe flower. 

Beatrice lea^'cs her lover now, and rakes her place in the rose- He sees her 
seared on her individual throne, and prays her still to help him; she smiles 
down upon him, and thereafter Ji.\cs her gaze upon the center of all light, but 
she sends St. Bernard to aid and comfort him, Bernard directs Dante^s eyes 
to the Queen of Heaven; the poet looks, bur discerns only a flaming luster 
surrounded by Thousands of angels clothed in light. Bernard tells him that if 
he would obtain power to see the heavenly ^Tsion tuorc clearly he must join 
with him in prayer to the Mother of God. The final canto opens with 
nard's melodious supplication: 


V'erginc Madrc. figha del ruo Figlio, 

Umile ed aka piii che creatura— 

Virgin Alother, daughter of thy Son, more humble and exalted than any 
creature/' Bernard begs her of her grace to enable Dante^s eyes to behold the 
Divine J\^□jcstv^ Beatrice and many saints bend toward Alary with hands 
clasped in prayer. \hry looksfor a moment benignly upon Dante, then turns 
her eyes upon the "Everlasting Light.” Now, says the poet, “’my vision, be¬ 
coming pure, more and more entered the ray of that high light uiiich in itself 
15 Truth.” hat else he saw remains, he sa.\ns, beyond all human speech and, 
fantas)^; but “in rhai abyss of radiance, clear and lofc)% seemed, methought. 
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three orbs of triple hue. combiuctl in one.” The tnajcsric epic ends with 
Dante’s gaze still fixed upon that radiance, drawn and impelled by “the Love 
that moves the sun and the stars/’ 


Th& Dhme Comedy is the strangest and most difficult of all poems. No 
other, before yielding its trensurcs, makes such imperious demands. Its lan¬ 
guage is the most compact and concise this side of Horace and Tacitus^ it 
gathers into a word or phrase contents and subtledes requiring a rich back¬ 
ground and an alert intclligcriicc for full apprehension; even the wearisome 
theological, psychological, astronomical disquisitions have here a pithy pre- 
cLsion that only a Scholastic philosopher could rival or enjoy. Dante lived so 
intensely in his time that his poem almost breaks under the wciglic of con¬ 
temporary allusions unintelligible today 'without a litter of notes obstructing 
the movement of the tale. 

He loved to teach, and tried to pour into one poem nearly all that he had 
ever learned, with the result that the living verse lies abed with dead absurdi¬ 
ties. He weakens the charm of Beatrice by making her the voice of his politi¬ 
cal loves and hates. He stops his story to denounce a hundred cities or groups 
or Individuals, and at times his epic founders in a sea of vituperation. He 
adores Italy; but Bologna Ls full of panders and pimps,^ Florence is the 
favorite product of Lucifer,"'^ Pistoia is a den of beasts,*' Genoa is “full of ail 
corruption," “ and as for Ptsa, “A curse upon Pisa! May the Arno be dammed 
at its mouth, and drowm all Pisa, niau and mouse, beneath its raging waters!" “ 
Dante thinks dtat "supreme wisdonv and primal Jove" created hell. He prom¬ 
ises to remove the ice for a moment from the eyes of .\lberigo if the latter 
wHlI tell his name and story; Alberigo does, and asks fulfillment—“reach 
hither no’w thy hantl, open my eyes!"—bur, says Dante, "I opened them nor 
for him; to he rude to him was courtesy," ^ if a man so bitter could win a 
conducted tour through paradise wc shall all be saved. 

His poem is none the less the greatest of medlcvtil Christian books, and one 
of the greatest of all time. The slow accumulation of its intensity through a 
hundred cantos is an experience that no thorough reader will ever forget. It 
is, as Carlyle said, the sincercst of poems; there is no pretense in it, no hypoc¬ 
risy or false modesty, no 5 )''cophancy or cowardice; the most powerful men 
of the age, even a pope who claimed all power, arc attacked with a force and 
fereTir unparalleled in poetry. Above all there is here a flight and sustainment 
of imagination challenging Shakespeare’s supremacy: vivid pictures of things 
never seen by gods or men; dcscriptioas of nature that only an observant and 
sensitive spirit could achieve; and little narratives, like Francesca’s or Cgo- 
lino's, that priss great tragedies into narrow sjjace with yet no vital matrer 
missed. There is no humor in this man, but love was there till misfortune 
turned it into theology. 

What Dante achieves at last is sublimity. We cannot find in his epic the 
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Mississippi of life and action that is the fluid, nor the gentle dro^vsy scream of 
Virgirs verse, nor the universal understanding and forgiveness of Shake¬ 
speare; but here is grandeur, and a tortured, half-barbaric force that fore- 
shadovt'S Michelangelo. And because Dante loved order as well as liberty, and 
bound liis passion and vision into form, he achieved a poem of such sculp¬ 
tured power that no man since has equated it. Through the centuries that 
followed him Italy revered him as the liberator of her golden speech; Petrarch 
and Boccaccio and a hundred others were inspired by his battle and his 
art; and all Europe rang with the story of the proud exile who had gone to 
hell, and had returned, and had never smiled again. 


Epilogue 


THE jMEDIE\'AL LEGACY' 

I T is Btting that we should end our lung and deY'ious narrative Yvith Dante; 

for in the century of his death thoisc men appeared Yvho would begin to 
destroy the majestic edifice of faith and hope in which he had lived: Wyclif 
and Huss would preface the Reformation; Giotto and Chiy^soloras, Petrarch 
and Boccaccio would proclaim the Renaissance. In the history of man—so 
multiple is he and diverse—one mood may survive in some souls and places 
long ^ter its successor or opposite has risen in other minds or states. In Eu¬ 
rope the Age of Faith reached its last full Bower in Dante; it suffered a vital 
wound from Occam's “razor” in the fourteenth century; but it lingered, 
ailing, till the advent of Bruno and Galileo, Descartes and Spinoza, Bacon and 
Hobbes; it may return if the Age of Reason achieves catastrophe. Great areas 
of the world remained under the sign and rule of fairh while Western Europe 
sailed Reason’s uncharted seas. The jMiddk Ages are a condition as well as a 
period; in Western Europe we should close them with Columbus; in Russia 
they continued dll Peter the Great (d. 171 ^; in India dll our time. 

We arc tempted to rhink of the jMiddIc Ages as a fallow inrerval between 
the fall of the Uoman Empire in the \^^e5t (476) and the discovery of Amer¬ 
ica; we must remind ourselves that the followers of Abelard called themselves 
vrodemi, and that the bbhop of Exeter, in 1187, spoke of his century as 
wodemi tetnpOTes, “modem times.” ^ The boundary between “medieval” 
and “modern" is alYvays advancing; and our age of coal and od and sooty 
slums may some day he accounted medieval by an era of cleaner power and 
more gracious life. The Middle Ages were no mere interlude between one 
civilization and another; if we date them from Rome’s acceptance of Chrls- 
rianiry and the Council of Nicaca, a.o. 315, they included the final centuries 
of the classic culture, the ripening of Catholic Christianity into a full and rich 
civilizadun in the thirteenth century, and the breakup of that civiUzarion into 
the opposed cultures of the Renaissance and the Reformation, The men of the 
xMiddle Ages were the victinvs of barbarism, then the conquerors of barba¬ 
rism, then the creators of a new civilization. It w'ould be unwise to look down 
with hybritic pride upon a period that produced so many great men and 
Yvomcn, and raised from the ruins of barbarism the papacy, the European 
states, and the hard-Yvon wealth of our medieval heritage." 

* The following m:»p!tu^rioii is mostly eonfined lo inrdicval Chmausitv. and will not 
repeat the suiTunarj* of [$kmic civilization giycn at the coticluiiiaii of Book 1!.' 
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That legacy incUidcd evil as well as good. have not fully recovered 
from the Dark Ages; the insecurity that excites greed, the fear that fostcis 
cnicln% the poverty that breeds filth and ignorance, the filth that generates 
disease, the ignorance that hegets cre^iuIitJ^ superstition, occultism—these 
still survive amongst uS; and the dogntarism thar festers into intolerance and 
Inquisidons only awaits opportunity or pentiLssion to oppress, kill, ravage, 
and destroy. In this sense modernity' is a cloak put upon medievalism, which 
secretly remains^ and in every generation civilization is the laborious product 
and precarious obligating pri^'ilege of an engulfed minority. The Inquisition 
left its evil mark on European sneieej'': it made torture a recognized part of 
legal procedure, and it drove men back from the adventure of reason into a 
fearful and stagnant conformity. 

The preponderant bequest of the Age of Faith was religion: a Judaism ab¬ 
sorbed till the eighteenth century in the Talmud; a Mohaniinedanism be¬ 
calmed after the victory of the Koran over philosophy in the twelfth century; 
a Christianity divided between East and ’West, between North and South, 
and yet the most powerful and Influential religion in the white man’s history. 
The cree^ of the nicdie\'al Church is today (1950) cherished by 3 j0,000,000 
Roman, 118,000,000 Ortliodox, Catholics; her linirg)' still moves the soul 
after every argument has failed; and the work of the Church in education, 
charity, and the moral taming of barbaric man left to modernity a precious 
fund (if social order and moral discipline. The papal dream of a united Europe 
faded in the strife of Empire and papacy; but eveiy generation is stirred by a 
kindred vision of an international moral order superior to the jungle ethics 
of sovereign states. 

When that papal dream broke, the nations of Europe took essentially the 
form that chev retained till our century; and die principle of nationality pre¬ 
pared to w'rire the political history of modem times. Meanw'hile the medieval 
mind created great s^'stem.s of civil and canon law, maritime and mercantile 
codes, charters of municipal freedom, the jury system and habeas corpus, and 
the Magna Carta of the aristocracy. Courts and curias prepared for states and 
Church modes and mechanisms of administration employed to this day. Rep¬ 
resentative government appeared in the Spanish Cortes, the Icelandic Al¬ 
thing, the French Estates-Gencral, the English Parliament. 

Greater still w'as the economic heritage. Tlie Middle .\gcs conquered the 
wrildcmcss, won the great w’ar against forest, jungle, marsh, and sea. and 
yoked the soil to the w'lll of man. Over most of Western Europe they ended 
slavery, and almost ended serfdom. They organized production into guilds 
that even now- enter into the ideals of economists seeking a middle wray be- 
tw'cen the irresponsible Individual and the autocratic state. Tailors, cobblers, 
and dressmakers, until our own time, practiced their handicrafts in personal 
shops after the medieval fashion; their submbssion to large-scale production 
and capitalistic organizarioo has occurred under our cy'es. The great fairs that 
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now and then gather men and goods in modem cities are a legacy of medieval 
trade; so arc our effons to check monopoly and regulate prices and u'ages; 
and nearly all the processes of modem banking were inherited from medieval 
finance. Even our fraternities and secret soderies have medieval roots and 
rites. 

Medieval morality was the heir of barbarism and the parent of chivalry. 
Our idea of the gentleman is a medieval creation; and the chivalric ideal, 
however removed from knightly practice, has survived as one of the noblest 
conceptions of the human spirit. Perhaps the worship of Mary brought new' 
elements of tendemtss into the behador of European mao. If later centuries 
advanced upon medieval morality, it was on a medieval foundation of family 
unity, moral education, and slowly spreading habits of honor and courtesy- 
much as the moral life of modem skeptics may be an afterglow of the Chris¬ 
tian ethic absorbed in youth. 

The intellectual legacy of the Middle Ages is poorer than our Hellenic in¬ 
heritance, and is alloyed with a thousand occult perversions mostly stemming 
from autiquity- Even so it includes the modem languages, the universities, 
and the terminology of philosophy and science. Scholasticism wai^a training 
in logic rather than a lasting phiI(»ophica] conquest, though it still dominates 
a thousand colleges. The assumptions of medieval faith hampered historiog¬ 
raphy; men thought they knew the origin and destiny of the W'orld and man, 
and wove a w'cb of myth that almost imprisoned history wdthin the w'alls of 
monasric chronicles. It is nor quite true that medieval historians had no notion 
of development or progress; the thirteenth century, like the nineteenth, ivas 
powerfully impressed by its own achievements. Nor w'erc the Middle Ages as 
static as w'e once proudly supposed; distance immobilizes morion, assimilates 
differences, and freezes change; but change was as inrisienr then as now', in 
manners and dress, language and ideas, law and go^'Crnment, commerce and 
finance, literature and art. Medieval thinkers, however, did nor attach as 
much importance as the modem thoughtless to progress in means unaccom¬ 
panied by improvement in ends. 

The scientific legacy of the Middle Ages is modest indeed; yet it includes 
the Hindu numerals, the decimal system, the conception of experimental sci¬ 
ence, substantial contributions to mathemadcs, geography, astronomy, and 
optics, the discovery of gunpowder, the invention of eyeglasses, the mariner's 
comp.ss, t he jscndulum clock, and—apparently the most indispensable of all— 
the disdllarion of alcohol, Arabic and Jew'ish physicians advanced Greek 
medicine, and Christian pioneers emancipated surgery from the tonsorial 
arts. Half the hospitals of Europe are medieval foundarions, or modem res¬ 
torations of mcdics'ai cstablUhnicnis, Modem science has inherited the inter¬ 
nationalism, and in part the Intemadonal language, of medieval thought. 

Next to moral discipline, the richest portion of our medieval heritage is in 
ait. The Empire State Building is as sublime as Chartres Carhedra l^ and owes 
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its grandeur to architecture alone—to the stability of its audacious height and 
the purity of its functional lines. But the union of sculpture, painting, poetry, 
and music with architecture in the life of a Gothic cathedral gives to Chartres, 
Amiens, ileims, and Notre Uamc a scope and depth of sensuous and spiritual 
harmony, a wealth and diversity of content and ornament, that never lets our 
Interest sleep, and more fully dlls die soul. These portals, rowers, and spires, 
these vaults that made a soaring counterpoint of stone, these statues, altars, 
fonts, and tombs so fondly caired, these windows that rivaled the rainbow 
and chastened the sun—one must forgive much to an age that loved so con¬ 
scientiously the symbols of its faith and the work of its hands. It was for the 
cathedrals that polyphonic music was developed, and a musical notation and 
staff; and from the Church the modem drama was bom. 

The medieval heritage in literature, though it cannot vie in quality with 
that of Greece, may bear comparison with Rome’s. Dante may stand beside 
\''irgil, Petrarch beside Horace, the love poctrv' of the Arabs and the trouba¬ 
dours beside Osnd, Tibullus, and Propertius; the Arthurian romances are 
deeper and nobler than anything in the Mswfforphcses or the HeroideSf and 
as graceful; and the major medieval hymns top the finest lyrics of Roman 
j>oetr)'. The thirteenth century ranks s^'ith the age of Augustus or of Leo X, 
Rarely has any century seen so full and \^cd an intellectual or artistic flow¬ 
ering. .A commercial expansion almost as vigorous as that which marked the 
close of the fifteenth century enlarged, enriched, and aroused the world; 
strong popes from Innocent Ill to Boniface VIlI made the Church for a cen¬ 
tury the summit of European order and law; St. Francis dared to be a Chris¬ 
tian; the mendicant orders restored the monastic ideal; great statesmen like 
Philip Augustus, Sr. Louis, Philip IV, Edward I. Frederick II, Alfonso X 
raised their states from custom to law, and their peoples to new medieval 
levels of civiliitarion. Triumphing over the mystical tendencies of the twelfth 
century, the thirteenth sallied forth into philosophy and science with a zest 
and courage not surpassed by the Renaissance. In literature the "wonderful 
century" ran the gamut from Wolfram von Fschenbach’s PuriK/ji to the 
conception of The Divhte C<fJ/iedy. Nearly alt elements of medie\'al civiliza¬ 
tion seemed in that century to reach unity, maturity, and culminaring form. 

We shall never Jo justice to the Middle Ages until w'e see the Italian Ren¬ 
aissance not as their repudiation but as their fulfillment. Columbus and 
Magellan continued the explorations already far advanced by tlie mcrchanCi 
and navigators of Venice, Genoa, Alarscille, Barcelona, Lisbon, and Cadiz. 
The same spirit rJiar had stirred the twelfth century gave pride and battle 
CO the cities of Renaissance Italy, The same energy and vlcaliiy of character 
that marked Enrico Dandolo, Frederick 11 , and Gregorj' TX ctntsmned the 
men of the Renaissance; the covdottieri stemmed from Robert Guiscard, the 
“despots" from Fzzcltno and Palluvicino; the painters walked in the paths 
opened by Cimabue and Duccio; and Palestrina mediated between Gregorian 
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chant and Bach. Petrarch was the heir of Dante and the troubadouts, Boc- 
caccio was an Italian trouv'cre. Despite Don Qtdxote romance continued to 
flourish in Renaisance Europe, and Chrtrien dc Troyes came to perfection 
in At a lory. The “revival of letters” had begun in the medieval schools; what 
distinguished the Renaissance was that it extended the revival from Latin to 
Greek classics, and rejected Gothic to revive Greek art. Exit Greek sculpture 
had already been accepted as a model by Niccolb Pisano in the thirteenth cen- 
rur)'; and when Chrx'soloras brought the Greek language and classics to Italy 
(13:93 ) the Middle Ages had still a century to run. 

In Renaissance Italy, Spain, and France the same religion held sw^y that 
had built the cathedrals and composed the hymns, with only this difference, 
that the Italian Church, sharing richly in the culture of the time, gave to the 
Italian mind a freedom of thought bom in the medieval universities, and 
predicated on the tacit xjriderstatiding that philosophers and scientists would 
pursue their work without attempting to destroy the faith of the people. 

So it w'as that Italy and France did not share in the Reformation; they 
moved from the Catholic culnirc of the thirteenth centiirv to the humanism 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth, and thence to the F.iiUghtenment of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth. It was this continuity, combined with pre-Columbian 
Mediterranean trade, that gave to the Latin peoples a temporary' cultxjml 
advantage over northern nations more severely ravaged by religious wars. 
That continuity went back through the Middle Ages to classic Rome, and 
through southern Italy to classic Greece. Thraugh Greek colonies in Sicily, 
Italy, and France, through the Ronxan cont^ucst and Latinization of France 
and Spain, one magnificent thread of culture ran, from Sappho and .\nacrcon 
to Virgil and Horace, to Dante and Petrarch, to Rabelais and Montaigne, to 
Voltaire and Anarole France, in passing from the Age of Faith to the Renais¬ 
sance w'C shall be advancing from the uncertain childhood to the lusty and 
exhilarating youth of a culture that married classic grace to barbaric strength, 
and transmitted to us, rejuvenated and enriched, that heritage of civilization 
to which wc must alw'ays add, but which we must never let die. 
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"A^biit the Gqjilcwis" (Julkn), if 
Agoinit Ttose Fjimtif Men fn Philomfihy^ 
Athert and Ttomai (Sg^r of Brabunr), 957 
Agithias, 134 
Agapems IT, 538 
Aglu Khdiit 3ia 
Aghmar, J07 
Agnes of Meran, dS^ 

Apmi Oeif 749 
agno^dckin, 264, 301, 331 
Agobard^ Sr^ 539^5 
Areola, Gnacus Julius^ 495 
agriculture, 140, J9«, 3 jo, 371, 373, 419,433,443. 
47J. Til, J3«-JJ9. <44 J. Ojs. «(S«, CSg, 700. 
Tdi. 710, 7JJ, ^ 97j, w»7| oiganizarion af, 
560^ rrcaiiw oa^ 359 

Agrippa von Netieshcim, Comelins, 418 
Agrort {Saadk>p 31SI 
agroncuTiy, 298;, 330 

A GtffJe fo tf?e Solitary CTbn Bijja)* 534 

Ahmar, Muhammad \\m al^^ }t6 

Ahriman, tjjt '^9, ^40 

Aidan^ Sr,^ 534 

Ailly^ Piems d\ roio 

Ain-Jalut, 312, 313, 340 

Amnle, 4984 499 

AkiiMt 33 j 4 35j, 416 

Ai'sha^ id6y 1^7, 171, 173, 174, 191+ aio^ 2:^1, 176 

Akne Rjvtr, 37^ 87S 

Aisnilf, 453 

AiK-cn-Provetide4 6S3 

Ak-la-Chapellc, see Aflchen 

Akkadp 343 

AJa ad-i^^Ia. 24S 

Ala al-DEn Muhammad, 339 

Alain of Liilcia 955 

Alamut, idz, 309^ jio, 340 

.-Vlanl^ 24, 16, aR, 37, 38 

AJaric, 9^ 26, 37-38, 35-37, jfi, 40,41, ^9, 73, r j i, 
817 

Alarie 88, 91, 95 

Altraii^ Si^ 533 
AlbanJa« 657 

AJbatcgnus, see ihBattani 
All»trk, opponent nf AbebnTp 940 
Albcrie, Roman pimdan, 538 
AJbcrlgo, 735, iD^ 

Albert of Apk, Szi 
Albert, Bkhop, 659 

AJberr the Greac. See Alberrm Magnus 
Albemis Magnus, 134, 357, 403, 414 803^ 838, 
8791 911* 92 |h 94^. ^ 95h 95Jp ®57. 
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561, 965*. 977, 9S8, 991, 991, 99J, fooj- 

™7, loio, iQid, J077 

AiblgcnsLms, 47, 708* 7^4, 770-773, 907 

Albinus, rocu toi 
xAibrecfit ITF, 375 
Alcancara, Knights of, 697 
Alcazar, 171, 302. 315, 89s 
alclicmy, iii, 144-14J, 549, joj, jj|. 71^ 988, 
95 X 5 - 997 . IM7. JII 73 
alcolid, 144*, 997,1084 

AJctiin, 48^5-4^ 47®, 48j, 497, 514, 5<S4, 579, 741, 
914, iojS 
Aeirifrie^ *44 

AJemanni, 13, is^ 687 
AJengon, 481 

Aleppo, ioi, ijo, 171. -75. jii, ji7, J18, J19, 
J 9 J. 

Alexander the Greai, tog, is8, 141, 147, 67J, 
9 jtJ, 9 *P. 104+ 

Alci^ajidcr II. Pope, 494 
AlcTUindcr Ill, pnpe, 370. jftfi, 663, 671* 
d75i 741^ 7$^ 7^1. 7*^ 7^ 770 

Alesandcr in. King of Scotland. 683 
Aleziander I V, Pope, 715, 759, 7^5, 9239 937 
Alexander VT, Pcipc+ 735 
xAlexandcf nf Aphmdkus, 340, 337+ 720, 911 
Alexander of Bcinav% 1044 
Alexander^ Patfiarch of Constantinople^ 7 
Alexander of Hales, 414, E02, 913, 941,9559 
959 

Alexander Nti^k>'p 

Alexander Severo's, 19 

Alcsandcrof TraUes^ t3i 

Aiesandm, 9, 18, 33, 45, jg, 61^ ,0^ , ,5^ 

Ill. 122, 1:3, lit, ijr, 147, zDi, 108, 3 j 8, 339^ 
281, rSj, 2B9, 311, 349, 3^9, 399, 408, 432, jjn, 
did, 710. 909, 949 p 1047; LibHrv% 2S3-181; 
lighthouse; 27*; museum* rii 
Alex^dreis M^'alttr of ChacObn), 1023 
AlexinJ (Anna Comnena), djo 
Aksdans* 1002 
Alexis, Pamarcfi, 430 

Alexius r Comnenus, B^^ndne Emperor^ 43 
4 ^^ y^. 511 ^ 59^ <530 

Alexius 1 Conuienus; Emperor of Trebiaionsi* 

6jr 

Alexins Til. Bs^ntine Emperor^ doj, 60^ 

Alexius IV, Bvxantinc Emperqr, 603^ 604 

Alexius Ducfl^ B^^ntme Emperor* du4 

Alfanhit^ see FirabL al- 

Alfonso 1, 458. d97, 702 

Alfonso It, 458* 701, toj7 

Alfonso VI, 306.507, 47j, 398,459^ 7Wi 701. S91 

Alfonso Vir, 373, 70a 

Alfonso 697 

Alfonso rX* 690^ 7d2 

Alfonio X the Wise, 373, 568, 698* 901, 

919.955. 9S4. 9 Pb i“Ss 

"Alfoialnc Table,” 698* 991 
Alfred the Great, 491* 496, 500 

algebra, 24^911.990,995 
Aigehra (Omar Khay^'aml, jzi 
Algeria, 130* 314 

^fgonmKf vtiigaAs {Saerdbosen), 99] 
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11 jS 

Atgaritmi dff Inii&mm (ai-Khviii- 

ri/mi), 341 

AJhnnibm, 3 .JQ, 171^ jij, 3vd 

Alli^^ fir Hiithiin+ iVIuhariirnad ibn bI-^ 

Ali+ son-in-Uw of MohanirEJcd, 1*3^ 164, 

*87, I9J, 117, 231 , 2^4, 166, 1071 

All, slave Ivailer, im 
All Baba. 16^ 

Alighkfi Dftjitc Alighieri 

Aligliicri. AHghicro. lOjS 

344 

Al Souls;' rh^y\ 75 

Allah, 161, iS^7, 168, HS9, 170, 171, 171, iSz, 

t8|. 184. 1^1, Hi, 313. 11^ 3IJ. 216, 217, 21$, 
131^ 2JJ. 250, 2fS. 2J9, j6p. 264, JjJ 
alJdgujlcc, OBlIlS of, |tf6; itlUlEaiy, 553 
Bllcgor>^ 867, 91&7, 1051-[0^2 

{Ploktni^), 340, 244, $15, 
Almanzor, ire Aimt, Miihaniinad ibn Abi 
Almtrtii, 304. 315 
AlfTiohads 314, 315, 372, 697 
Almoravkk, 314 
bIitis. n+. 51S, < 5 $ 3 , S03, Sjr 
AJp 308^ jii, 318 

Alpc^^a^i1iii^ see Bimi ju aU, 33$. $11, $$t 
alphabet, 1067; Arabic, 277; Hebrew, 406, 417; 

LatiOiK B$7, $q 6; Slavonic, 533 
Alphonse, bnoditr of Louis VHl, 776 
Alpss 616,617, 687, 83$ 

Alptigin, 203 
Alj^i, David, 3S5 
Alsace, 11, 444, 663 
alidrsv 863, 8^ eoSj 
A lthing, 1083 
Alypius, 6^, 67, T3f 
AmalasusEha, to3, [q$ 

Amalfi, 390,434^ 436, |fl6, 593, di 2,616, 703, g%; 

Carhedrah 43$ 

^kalric of Benc,^ 954, 

Ambrose, Sl, id, 34, 35, 41^ 45, 47, 54, 

66,6$, 76,78, 7$, 8(, 87, 135.4S7,630, 74$^ 750^ 
8g6, 933. 964. 1008 
“Atibrtisian chanr," 896 
America. i36\ 241, 17a, 504, 990, 1081 
aniethysc, 992 

1047, 11548 

Amida (Diarbekr), 13, 121, jii, 340, S74 
Amiens, 37. 474, 653, 639, (547, 6^ 876; 

CaihcilFal, 579^ 697. 743, 846, 853, 839. S61, 
865, m, mi, 883, ^4. S85,887.889,9S3.1085 
Anitn, 133, jgo 
Amir, C^iphn 319 

Amir. jVluhaiiimrd Ibn Abi, 294-293 
Amlrid family, 196 

Amlcch (HamlcrJ'i Frtucc 0/ Jutland. 1019 
Ammar, ihn, 297 

Ammianus Morrcllmus, 3, 9, tt, 13. 15, 20^ 24, 

Jh * 4 L 5*5 

vnaraLnn, 351, 352 

Aji]r, mosque of, 286 

Amr ibtt al-As, 170, tpi, 282-283, 3 ^ 

Amstci River, 6S6 
Anisrerdam, 686, 695 

amulctjs, 417, 43J, 9^ 


AnabapdsEH, 809 
Aiiaehai^is. 446 
Anaderus 11, 760, 791 
Anaercan, 907, id^ 

Anagni, 706, 815, 961, moo 

Anan ben Davldp 367 

Anasm&tiis 1,55, J03 

anathema, 735, 780 

Anatoli, Jacob, 3K6. 910, 961 

anatomy, 266, 720, 994 

Anatoffiy of MeLiicboly (BunonL 403 

Anaxa^ms. 1070 

anchorites^ 788*, 792 

Ancieftt Cb^omeU (of Ku^b), 448 

Ancona. 616, 708, 714, 725 

Arrcren Rkzi e^ 806 

vVoilidtisia, 191.1(17, ioi. ioq, 314, jij 

Andrea I^sano, 890 

""Andreas" (Cv-ncwulf)* 491 

Andreas Capcllanus, 577 

Andrew I, 638 

Andrew W, 60% 65S, 810 

Afteedi^Ta (Procopius), 106, 107, 120, 115 

anemia. 693 

Biicsthesia, 246^ looi 

Aneurin. 493 

angels, jjj, 416, 524, 977, 1079 
Angers 475, 697, 916, 913 
An^cs, «, 4j, 80. 59, 4J0.483, 489, +91. 5ot, j„, 
jji, eSj, 905 

AnghSaxim Chroniele (Alfred), 483*, 491, 
dif* 

Anglt^Sasons. JI4, 4137, 493, 

AnpuJcnic, 91, 393; Cithcdital, B68 
Am. 205; mosque nf, 317 
Aniene Rh^er, 737 

animals, 357, 797, 833, 859, 9^ ^0^4, rojj 

Anjou, 393, 480. 671, 683, 689, 791 
Anna, sJster of Baid U, 448 
Anna CoEunEna, 6^0, 827 
Ami^f of the Apwin rnd Km^i (al-Tabart), 
238 

AnnibaJdi, 706 

ArtnunciatEon, 747, 881, 885 

Ansdni of Ao?;ta. Sl, 669,734, itog, 931-933. 

949. 9*^ 979 
Anthemius, Emperor. 41 
Anthemius, mathematician, 130 
Anrhrmlus, Fat™rch, 107, xij 
andmloglcs. 305, 371^371, 437 
Anthony of Egypr, St.. 51, 77, 743 
Anthony of Padua. Sc_, 8 gs, 904 
anthrax, 100 z 

anthropomorphism, 35O5 114 
Antkrhrki, 771 
andclencalism. 769-7^4^ 1052 
Antidaiary (al-Razi). 910 
Amig&ne (SophoclesJ, 89 
Antioch. 8. 9, lo. 11, 19, 21, 31,4j, 49, yr, 55, 59, 
1*9. 121, 128, 132, 143, 145-146, igo^ 301, 318^ 
230f 239, 371, 404, 4S9, j86, 50*+ 591. 591, 593. 
595* 59d( 598, 608, 663, 827, 949; public build¬ 
ings of, 440; KC of, 530 
Anttochtis Epiphanes, 359 


Atifiphi? 7 iary Si. 
ajirip^es, 1073 
anu^cmidsEii^ 

AncDnan^ loS 
Antuiiincs, ima 

Antoninus Pius, 14^ 77, 114 
Acirwc^, 

Aou aji, rji, |2 d 

Apinica, I4J, 147 

Apennines, 549^ 55 

Apb&ri^jf (Hippccrats)^ Z40, ^no 

nphrndlsiacs, 210 

apocaJyfa<^$, 731 

Apocii pha, Chrisdan, 41^; Hcfartii', 4ns 

Apolliniris, Sf_, go. Hi 

Apollin;im Sidfmiiis. 57, g^-SS, 93, 331. 

539, 352, lOlg 
Apullinifu Scn 745 
ApoUfi, 5, 19 

Apolloniiifi of Pci^, 340+ 8^4^ 91 r 
Api^iofiy f^rr CbnftfjTiity (al-Kindi), ;jr 
Apostles. 131^ 739, 759^ 770, 794, 802^ 

Aposdes^ Creed, 479 

ApKioJic Sw, 9J3, 1079 

appeal riSflir of. yijr, 6 gi, 6^, 780 
appe^ court of, 7^9 
appoincnicntjs, 756, 7^^, gsB; lay, 54^-547 
apprenticesy 634+ ^^35, 934, 935 

ap^ 863, 8^5 

Apylcius, 466, T018, wii-tozy 
Apulia, 4f j, 717, 7:4, 81,, S61, 105^ 

Aqqa, j« Acre 
Aqssu mnsque of el-. 874 
aquedudK, 515. 451(1, 5^,, 71 j, 105,3 
Aquilcia, z6, jy, 40, 55, 4^3 
Aquinas. Sr. Thwnis. 94, 1^4, jyi, ijj, 137, jjj, 
4 “ 7 h 4 ' *% 4 '+. 5 i+, <Si t, 1. riJt 7 J 4 > 75 ’. 7 iU 
7S5,!toj,Bii,Sj4,8iy,SjS.8?7‘,pii,9i3.9ii, 
5?JJn 9ji, 940. Wi, W7, 9JJ. wr. 95^ ^i^7* 9 j>*. 
95HJ, 9*8-97S, 97*-977. 9**. 9S1, 

991, W5, jooj, 1009. ror4, loaS, lojo, 10*7, 
lolB, 10(59. '“74. f<>77T 107*: style of, 964-9155 
Aquiiaine, 37, 461, 475, 4S0, fS?!* fiyj, (IBS, (S^o, 
»jfl. ioj9i duchy of,^ 817, S18 
Arj pads, Ravenna, ijj; Rome. SiJi 
Arab cunquiists, 187-19(5 
arabc^uK, i7Q, 17], ^67, 876 
Arabi, .Muyhi al-Rin. 106& 

Arabia, 119, 143, 146. 155-161, 187. iSfi. J90. 195, 
100, lod. ijy, irB, Jigi, Jij. ajg. 1(54, 173, :Bi, 
3«4- J-iO. 35®. 3*^7* 55X5, ^17. *47 

Aral/ia Di-sfnj fPou^bn-), tyj* 

Arabs, 4, 11. 48, 49, 109, J15, 1 [7, 140, 144. 14^, 
t4®. I5J'34+. 349 . 3S7. 370. 3?'. 37J* 4=3, 4=5, 
544. 61^ (5j 9. 645. Sji, 874, 915, joflj 
Aragnn. 401, 698, <599. 700, 701, 761 
Arbogaiit, 26 

ArlfTT d< sciench (Luilv), 979 
arcades. 457. 874, S81, Bfia, BS4 
.‘Vrcadius, 26, 17, 6+, 104 
Afch of Kliosni. 148-149 
orchbiihops, 511, 515, 564, 66q, 758. 76j, ftoi, 914 
arehcry. 570, 678.840, 1 cro 
arches, J05, J04, 455, S;j, 874; converging, S99; 
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diagunal, 8S6, 87a; half, S73; horsesjicw, iflS; 
longitudinal, ^66\ piaced, i8<S, 871, 873, 874, 
Mj, S83, 684, 887, 88S, 890) priddple of, S66-, 
nbb«(i, 8(57; Romanesque, 457, 8S1, 891; 
round. 163, 386, 87£^ 871, 871, S74. B77, 889. 
891; transverse, 866, S71; muciplul 451 

JT^btfUag^Hj 131^ 

Af^hinitithcijs, ^ 

Archimedes, 99, 919^2, 990 
ArchipcKtat j£iz5-ioei} 

architects, 457. 4 ^ 7 . «i. 84(5, 847.864,889; Eng¬ 
lish, S64. 88 j; French, 875. 881; Gothic, 8(54, 
865,87j, 881* Greek and Saracen, 704! Seljuq, 
3*7 

architecture, 157-134, 267^ 170, j8(S, jri, jii, jij, 

| 4 U 440^ 44 r, 

8564 S6r, 866, gij, 101^, tog^* 

BjTanQri^ 441; cAthedraJ^ 864, 894; cme, ssis, 
classic, 894J Coptii:; 132; ecclcsfas- 
tical, ^ J16, 845^1 870-871 1 in England, 494; 

69J> 8j8p ^71-^75, 89^^ 

Islamjc^ 273; mcdin'al+ 892, 926; nwlitaiv> 271, 
316; .^loslcm, 271-1741 Nontian, 66^ 870; 
Pcrajin, i74j Reni^ncci, 894; Sasajiian, 148- 
3175 Spintsh, 700^ t-ower^ 
272; W'csTflm, 845, 846a m 
arclihcs, 27S, 909; keeper of, 908'^ 

Arcrfc, 6>5, 666 
Ardigh cliallcc, 499 

Ardart, 478, 499 
Ardaiiliir I, 14;^ 

Afv^asfiir in, 151 
-Ardistan, 274 
Areca^ Ball, ^62 

Ajxzzo, 6|fl, 779, 89S, 919, to6i 
Af^lcuJl. 914^ 94; 

AriansH 4^^471 j8, 62-^j, 91^ 92, im,. 108^4^1 
AnofTo, LoJorico^ *0^4 
Aristippus of Giianra, 912 
ansincracy, 7, ijs, 43^. 4^ 4S6, 

457 t 571* J 77 , 6j9^ 66 q, 68|^ 707, 711^ 840, 

97^ io>7; Arab, 19;, 29^-196; of hirrli, 647, 
7ig; of the East, izg^ English, 578, 675-676^ 
679, 905; feudal. J5i, 560^564. Sz6. B^6; FTor- 
cntuie, 1061; Frrnchp 840. 858; German* 661, 
66;* CEubclIjue, 729; Greek, 4^21 Hungarian, 
6yS; Islamic 197,177^ Jew ish, 271; ladies 
of^ $ 7 ^. rojg; knded^ 51^; mercantile, 64rj 
Roma 111 ^ iennese,. 1040 

Ari.stf>fk, 9, 99, iJ4 

-.f^i 2^7^ 288p 335* 556* ^47, g42, 405, 406, 
4^p 4JZ, 476* 574, 6o6y 61 !| 7^0^ 8^4^ 

860, 879. 9ti. 91*. 913, ^.5-, 928. 9JI, 9|g^ 

m e5j"9f5t 95^ 960, 9^1, 961, 964. 9^, 969, 

973. 974-975. 977 t 97 ^ 9 ^^, 98S. 994, 

icKij, idoS, rix^ tojo, 1014^ i'oi7» 1070; coin- 
nienraries on, 91*, 957, 100^4^ banned, jif* 
9jf4i interpreraTinn of, 929^ trzns- 

kred, 49, jj6 

Arisroretiiis of Tirenmnv, 13.5 

A Hus, 7-8. 946 

Arles, 474* 648, 68fl. 869- kingdom of^ iii 
Armagh. 84, 

+iT7?ffif rietnzicb, (Haronann. von AuO* *<^9 
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Armenia. 3, 4% ^4- *45* *4^ *17. *5^*. 

ipA* 304-Mj, 14:, 50B, jjj, J^, 410* 44^ 

jaS, 55a, fflfi, 762 
Artticdins^ 140, 4^, 4^^, 

^jnmillary spheres, ^43, ^44 
armies, 1 j-ij, 41, 594, juj* 140* 43 |. 4 = 4 ^ 5 ^ 

569, S19, 651. 651, 678^ 735. 7^?^* 7» 

8^3 

■™or. 343, 570, 848 

Amiud of Gteaux, 774,775, 803 

Amo River, 616, 645^ 7 1080 

AmoLd of BrescE3^ 707-708, 767,. 75^ 045 

Arnold of Cologne, 391 

Arnold of %nibrtava^ 987^988, looo, ioiS 

Amolfo dl Qmibio^ flt i, 861-862^ 889-850 

Amstadt, 858 

Amulf, Artlihlshop of Reims, 511, J40 
Arras, 37, 474 *^7^ ^5t 77*f ^5^ 
jffewffo (popular asstmbly), 709 
Ars fimJju intmuraMii (Franco of Go]o§iir)i 
M 

Afs {Ra^ond Ltilly)* 418 

Arsacids, [43, 149 

art. 391. 31a, jj It 43- 45«i 455^ 45^ 457. 

544, 578, 6yi, 653. S57. 7^ 748r 75*^ 71^ 

817* 845. 84^. 857^5^. ^ 8 A S93. 9iQi 5. 
toR|-]oS5^ UVEancinc, 43(1-44^ ^4*^ 

caUigrapliic, 85 j j Chinese, 375; Oirkihn, 150, 
700, 747J classic, 71^ 8di: Diirch, 6S6\ Gef- 
niiiit jij-jifi; GofKic, 701, 846, ^7, 87^1 
flSo, lo^'i Greek, tjtv 444+ loi^i Irisht 4991 
Mamie, 337, 170-178, 386, 315-3*9^ 34<+ 14-' 
343, 441; Italian, 45^^ 8 q3, 8js, B90; mllita^, 
S921 rnwiature, 4791 Moorish, 3 ij-319; pic¬ 
torial, 851-857; purpose of, 847; religious 
441-442; rewards of,. S54; Sasankn, 148-150, 
270; ^fbian, 657; tcadiing of, 920 
Art of Love (OvidJt 939^ 1018 
AmlwniiS V, 

Arte d^Ua Lanir, 6:3, 6z^ Jit 
Arte de" Cidhnidit, di4+ 71S 
Aircmis-Diana, 48. 74^ 
arrhHds, 999 

Arthur, Counc of Qdresiiy, ^4 
Arthur, King, 81,49^, 575, ^73+ 821, 1019, 1045- 
1048 

Airhu nan ej^clc, 1 a+y-1047 
artisans, 3711, 178, 350, 453, 579, <588, 8^4+ 875^ 
876; Byzonrinc, 4551 C^reek arid Sajacen, 704; 
Hebrew, 37(5;; Moiem, 342 
ardsrs, 170^ 376, 378, 193, 3119* 440^ 479< 5 757- 

854, 864, 87^5^ Bl^^nrine, 1x8-129, 455. 84^ 
8414 French, 88u; Gothic. 4555 Greek, 449* 
704, 845; IMhti, Byi; Atnslcm, 175, 857, 90S; 
RenaLssance, 8(S3; reenhr, 847 
Artois, 475; count of, 814 
arts, j8j, 287, 857, 923, 924, 994 ^ ByzandiiC, %n- 
1^5; ccnamic^ 849; and crafts, 491, 847; do¬ 
mestic, 807 s French, 476-479; ^rxiian, 513; 
homt, 505; Islamic^ 318; metals 848; patron¬ 
age of, 714; icstirrecdon of, 845-861; scHocds 
ofp 9*7* ^*9. 9^3; scixn, 920; io Spain, 96; 
traltung m, 914 
aruspei, 987 


EX 

Anans* ijS, 141 
Asaf-tu-Jehudi, 403 
AsaL m-VfS 
Ascainn, di j 

ascetic™, 158,159, 260^ 358, 518, 520* $17^ 79®i 
799, 802 
asepsis, 1001 
Ai^ard, 507 

Ashari, Abnt-Hasan al-, 252, 405 
Ashdotiiti, beetle of, 485 
Asher bcTL Ychid, 3^ 415, 41^ 

Ashl, Rah, 351 
Adtkcnai^init 57^a* 

Ash-nka* 58 
Ashtvr nU 205 
Ashraf, Kab ibn al-, 169 
Asia, 4, 13, 494 107, 128, r92, irS, 319, 2701 ijjp 
285, 298, 512, J30. 369, 37J, 383, 39J, 423, 4S4. 
525, 586, 610. 613, 6i6, 658, 673, 857, 9931 
Byzantine, 155: Central, 119^ 358, J39, 992; 
IdamJc, 616; Rormn, ¥46; ‘W'estem, 147, 
1B7, 191, 107, 218, 327, 242, 3J3, 341, 433* 554^ 
658 

Aik Minor, 3, 46, isS, 130* 147+ 

¥91, 2tw^ 306, 308, 311, 317, 518, 319, 348-349. 
3^9, 370^^ 43t^ 440^ 590, 603, di6^ 6yi, 769 

448 

Asuia, 168 
Aspasiaii 319 
A^iidun, 485, 493 

assasstnadon, 285, 192^ 295, 396, 308) 309* 

3ii, 313, 368, 396, 428, 433, 501-502^ 529, 568, 
6 jt, 783, 952, 958; Balkan, 657 
Assassin?;, 261, 309-310, 3411 
assembUeSf, 46^, 467+ 718, S14, 839 
AHscr, 483, 4S4, 491^ 496 
Assisi, 753. 79:, 793, 794, 796, 798, 799, Soo. 8o!p 
B54, 855^ basilica of, B02; Ckthedral, 888 
Aisym, 343 
Astane, 746 
Astrakhan, 308, 444 
astrolabe, 242, 144, 30j, 937, 991 
astrolog)-, 121, 1 11, i39^ 217, 744, 351^ 364, 409, 
4 ^ 7 t 438, 720, 911, 956^ 970^- 9 ^ 4 . ^ 7 p 9 ?^ 

996, [oao, 1005, IDD7, 1016, 1067 
astrunomers, 309, 403, 991; Christian, 698; Irish, 
533; Islamic, 141, 402-403 

AitrofiOmicsi Csntm (Prokmy), in 
astrononiicol tables, 241, 144^ 305, 911 
asirurtdtriy, 139, 240, 241, 343, 344, 18#, 321, 329, 
55(5^ 345. 352. 571. 398, 403-403, 408. 437, 438, 
460, 497, 698, 911, 9E3« 915, 919, 967, 990, 99¥t 
1007, 1067, 1077, 1084 
Astums, 461; King of, 45K, 459 
asyitmiH right of, 753 

asyhimx ^|p 823; for insane, 331; poor^ 293 

Aoulf+ 36-37 

Athenagild^ 92, 95 

Athalark^ loi 

Athanaiic, 46 

Athanasius, Si-, 7-8, i8» 5^p 57, 58, 115 
atheism, 331, 334, 336, 674 
atheists, 725, 955-95(5 
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Alhms, ^ 11. 75, 9^^ rri. tij, tjS, 

25a, 44fi, 6 j 4* R4J, ^^5 UmvtrsiV of, 9 
Athos^ .Mc^ 44a 550 
Atm-a, AbuX 35? 

Arlan ric Ocftia 461, 596, 695, 75:. 84^ 

atofnbm* 905, 955 

aTcirremenc. 1^19, 523,740,964* j Day of, la* 
Arr:i|^ (.Antalya), 595 
Arcka, ijfr, 4J4 

Airila. 38-41, 41-45, 9jf, 44j; also w Esd 
Artis, 7f 

AucKsm, tD|o-ro5r 

f/ ATfdd/frffj, ^97, 736* 1019^^051 
Atidtrt'cra, 9: 

Augsbuj^. 444, 549V 619* 809 
Auguscemn, Constancinopicv 5, 139, 130 

Augu^nc, St, 30, jj, jg, 45, 4a, j4^ 55, 5(5, ^4-77^ 
7<S. 7®, r^r, I ii, 177, -60.532. jii, 5-3, 5-4,533. 
754- 73^ 757. 73^ 744. 7SO^ 73», ioft, 822, 
9^9, 961, 964, 9^7, 971, 976, 977, 980^ 
9S4, 986^ 99Z, lOlJ 
Atigoidnian Onons, 78B 
Augustus, 13, ^ yj. rfd. 4ifi, t«S], [oty 
AujreLait, zj, 88, lofl 

/Wr (Bomfflce Vtll), 814 
ausculnirjoo, 998 
Ausonius, sd, 57^ 75, 7S, 85-86 
Austin Friars, 

AusimsLi, 91, 93, ^ 6 o 
Atiscria, 607, djg, 660^ 663, ^ 
auEbors, 236, 293-594, 522, 757, 908^ J016 
autocracy, 42St S->f 52^ 70^ 

78:, 783 

AiJvergne, 87,475 

Ausrcm, 83-^4 4M, 47S, 479^ ^tOi 95 I’^ Carbe- 
dral, 857, 86a 

Avars, 4 453, 424, 443, 446, 451, 462, 660 
^tv .-Ifiir/J, 691, 74?, 985 

Ai-enipact (Abu ^kr ibn Bajja), >33‘JJ4i 337, 

9 n 

Avcnmar, kc Znhr, Abu Uainvan 3 bn 
Asrcnm^ iAhu al-’lValid iMuhrtmEiiad sbn 
Rushd), 123, :!49, sfi. 155, 257. 258, 3310V 333, 
54^ 543- 407-4*®t 4*5- ^ 9*^*^ 9*3- 
934* 9 J 5 t Pf 7 * 9 ^ 1 - 9^3. 9 ^^+ 9 ^. 971+ 977 t 
978, pBa, 9S4* 11005^ 1068, liJTo 
Avcjtuism. 337-138, 370, 955-95S; 979 
A Versa, 4J1 

Ayesia+ ^ 14^ 142, iS6*+ 269 
aviaries, 84a 

AvfEjchron, m GabiroF fbn 
AvkcdJid (Abu All al-Husein [bn Sina), aoj, 
22|. 24 j. 244, 247.249, 25j, 259. 37'S. 

179, J22, 325, 334, 53d. 337-338. 342, 407,412% 

89®- 9it^ 911. 9J5t 954- 955. m* 95 i. 9 *3- oS-. 

lOii, 1Q14, Z068, lajn 

Avignon, 292, 389, 577. 61a, dii, 648, m, 695, 
706, 821,9r9: Orancil of. 387^ ppey 729, 
S15 

Avib, 7^1, S90: Cidicdral, 891:^891 
A Vitus, 4:, 86, 87 
As-nnehes, 671, 939 
Awan, ibn al-, 350 
Awfi, jMuhamniad, 319 


I i 4 r 

Awja, ibn Abi 3I-, m 
Avbat. 312 
Ayyiib, no 
AytTibiik, 511* jri 

ArJsat el-, 275; mDsc^ue of, iWS^ 287-28B 
Azerbaijan, 2 ns, jsg, 340 
Azk, |g4, 2B7 
Aziz, ibn, 376 
Azrici+ JewTsh m v'sric, 417 

BMibet* 2^0, 171. jioi 319, 404 
Babik al-Khumni :io 
Babylon, tfj, 191, 232 
Kibvlwiia. iSf, ::41. Jfifi, j47. J69, 384, 
4°5.4f7. 98? 

Babylonian Ciptivi^', 365, B15 
backgammem, £38 
B^coUh. Franffl, 243, ^36^ 
lOin, 1015 

BacDTi, Roger. 149, 251, 357, 288, 2893 538, 733, 

Bd 2* S04,131. fi4iv R99, 912^ 913^ 913^ 9t|^ 

958+ 980+ 982, 98S+ 99*1 99^1 995, rM3„ voo6- 

loff, lOfd, 1082 

badges, 387, 3S8, 392, 7A4; ycHo’ff, 394 

Badi al-Ramadhanl. 263 

Badk y I.cbJich. Domingav *J5* 

Badocr^ AgncTIo, 454 

Badnn, Mt^ battle 0% 81 

Bighdad, i^);, 19*. n>j. j«,. jo,. 103, 106, 

IQ^t 208,. 210^ 222, Z 33 , 216, i;7p 232-134, 23^^ 
^37^ J3®- ^4J5, 243 t I 4 ^f Iff, 152^ 153, 254+ 

355, 357. 3(4, 365, 268, 173, 2?8. 285, 397, joi, 

304- 508- 309, 510. 3ii, 317, 330, 331. 338, 340. 

366. 369, J04, 4ji, 43d, ^38^ ^n, 447, 457, 4S7, 

S<f?- 719^ Cbrtsrians in, 333; Great Md^ue of* 
593; colleifes in. 319 
Bagraturil family. 205 
Bahram I. 149 
Baliram IT, 149 
Bahmm V Gur, 144 
Bahram Cobin, 146 
Babva. 386, 910 
Baibars, 312^1^. 34^ 607. 6dS 
Bairar, .Abu Alubammad ibn, 329» 330 
Balatct, 840 

Bajja, ibn^^rer Avempace 
bakers, 625 

Bakhtudia, Jtbril ibn, 246 
Balas^ 144 
Baidur, 507 

Baldwin E Lalin Eitipemr, -floj, 6of 
Baldwin 11. Tjxin Emperor, 652^ 44, 849 
Bald’^vin J. Ring of Jerusalem. 590, 592 
Baldwin JT, King of Jerusalem, 593 
Baldwin ITF, Ring nf Jerusalem, 595 
Baldwin rV, King of Jcmsaleni, 1020 
Baldwin V. Count of Flanders; 481* 41^2, 493 
Balearic ManiU, 60S. 919 
Dalian. Lord of Nablus, 598 
^Ikans. 23, 25, 39.40, 4h 47. ^8. 150. 432^ 

4 ^^ 538. 55J. 58^ 66$, 769* 

77^ S31, 903, 992 
Balkash, Lakc^ 993 


INDEX 


Ballh, 49, i?6. 144, ij:, 191. 194^ 5=41 3 *^ 

337 * 34 ^ 995 

ballads, 16S, 5<i», 1030, 10 

BalllDl. John, 9^ 

Bailiol, JpKn» Kiiig *f Scotland, ^3^ 914 
Bailie Sea, 443, 447^ 44II, 4^1, 514, 618^ 6^^^ 654, 
658,1^ 6^j poms 576; states, 616, 659, ^31 
Baluchistm. i}6, 196 
Bamberg Cathedral, 909 
Bangor, 497, 50a 

tnn^nicnt, 315, 374, 393, 417, S^S* 5 * 8 t 533 i 

73 ^^. 777 i 779 i 

boiikers and banting, iso, 379, 436, 61 6ij, 
dafi, 710, 7:9, 73a, S39, CahofiLall, 618; 
Chrisrian, 377, iSj, 39=; Florentine, 728-7:9; 
French, 767; Italian, 6 j 5 ; Jewi^. *78. 385, 
I 9 h 395 

Bannockburn, 682, 684 
b^quet^ 836 

bapQsni, 4<S2, 4ii7^ 47 528, 738, 740, 7 ^ 9 * * 

conipulsni%% 389, 390, 393 
Bar Cochcbal 347 
bdt 382* 

Barhad, 138 

barbarians, 22-45, 314, 434 444 47J. 5^9^ 754t 
Sj 3 , 8:9^30, 843, S9J, ^ 930, 1039 
barljaTOm, 79. 4£|. 443^ 445* 4^^ 47^ 5^^ 

893, 9K4, 1036, lojj, 1082, 10S4 
barbers, ioco-xodi 

Barcelona, 372, 40a, 402, 493, 404, 459, 4^1, 571. 
di 6 iSf 617* 623, 638, ^^99, 837, 892, 979, lOQQ, 
toSj; Caih^ral, 909; Cotuii of, 46a 
Bardos, the Cu:esar, 418, 433, 437, 528, 529 
Hardesanes, 328 
Bardi farrnlv, ^19 

bardsv 493-496; Irish, 901,1054: Islamie, 263-17*; 
\\'ebh, 684 901, ICJ4 

Bar-Hcbr^jcus f Ahm-l-Farai), 28:, 283, 984 
Bari* 290, 369^ 440, 433» 616 
Bamiakids> 197, 199, 246, 30S 
barons, 473, 560^ ^1, 77+» S's: robber, 565, 

6 i^m 
baroque* 894 
Bar-sur-Aubc, 615 

Bartholomew' of England, lond, 1014 
Banholaracw, 743 
Basel. 6 i9v 641, 642, 687; Cathedral* 848 
Basbin, :oo 

Basil I the iVlaccdnnknr 428-429, 431, 435, 439, 

539 

Basil It. Bulgaroctonus* 430, 433, 444, 448 
B,iajl, Su 9, jf, 62, 78, 792, 89J, 896, 1002 
Batilka {Leo VI), 434 

basilicas* 127,139* 151,430,479* 864^, 876* 893 
Basina, 91 

Bnsques, 438. 462, 1030 

Basra, 175* 191, 307* 20ft, no, 232. 1371 252, :54, 
1J9. 362, r 73 t J=o 
baihing, 271* 356-357^ 379* 855 
baths, 5,67, 130 , 13a, 193, 30i» j 13,456,6c:, 718, 

Battanj .Abu .Abdallah, al- (Alhatcgntisl^ 341^ 

^41, 991 

Bam, 6jj*656p 658 


Batuta* ibn* $39 

Bavaria, 39, 92, 444, 463, 511, 556,906 
BavatisrtS, 51a, 665, 905 
Bayent, 474; Cathedral* S|i s Tapestry', 8jj 
Baib, 2-68 

bearcL, priests', 5:8* 5:9 

Beatific Vuicn. 25B, 807, 97Jo69> 1079 

Bcatirndca, 743,1^73 

Beatrice, 729, 1037, 1058-1061* 1065, 1067-1069, 
1075-1079 

Beauvak* 474* 475. 481. 6:3. 639, 643, 648, 841; 

Cadiedrai, 865^ 873, 890 

Bede, Sc.* 80, 83, 485, 484. 491, 532, 53}, 

554, 54:, 871,902, 1077 
Bedouins, 22, 157-158, 216, 219-220* 265 
Bee, 479,482,494 

Besrkei, Thomas i, 4S6, 6if9-tf7J, 684, 739, 743, 
744* 755 . 7 <Stt 7 ^. 784* 8?^^ 95 tt ^7 
Beghards, 769^ 809 
Beguinei, 769* 869 

Beirut (Bci^'^uis), 152, 259, 592,600*609 
Bekr* Abu* caliph* 165, 166* 175* 187^ t 38 , 189, 
iiy, 237. ^ 28 . ssS. 554‘555 p 53* 

Ecb IV, 658 
belfries* 341* 754 865 
Belgium, 6:2* 6^* 685 
Bclirfadc ([Singidunum), 13, 39 
Beltsarius^ 47, 102* 106, 197 -tl J, iij, 116, 117, 
115, 132, 146 
Benedict I, 5ro 
Benedict V, 539 
Benedict VJ, 539 
Bencdlcc VJIJ, 540 
Bc^lE^dict IK, 540 
Benedict XL Blessed* 815 
BcncdrciXV,97S 
Benedict of .Anianc* Sc, 536 
Benedict Bkcop, 488, 491 
Benedict of Nur^ia* St^ 57, 5/7-515, 531, 524, 
5^7+742. 805. 909, 1078 
Benediedoe order, 457, 543, 7S5, 958; Bcitedic- 
rinc Rule, 5^7-f^jlt 536 
Henediktbeuren, 1024 

Bencvenio* 440, 451^ 45a, 53S. 706, 713; duchy 
of, 543; Duke oL 190 
Benj^in of TuJela, j6fi, J75, ^715, 40+ 

Benoit de Stc. Afaurc, 1044-IU45 
Beaveniste, Shc^et, 404 
Benvenutus GrassuA, 403 

489-491, 504, 1030, 1044 
licquesi^ rules of, 754, 766 
Berbers, :2, 23, 117, 202* 28|, 184, -85, 189, 290, 
291, 395 ' 29 ^S. ^ 99 , %7U 371. 45^ 

Eeirngar 11, 511-513 
Berengar of Toun* 476, 543, 74 [ 

Berengaria, wife of Alfonso IX* 763 
Berenger of Tours, 945, 1025 
Bergamo* 663, 71*. 7^2 

Bergen, 618, ^ 

Bergson* I (criri, 71,969 
Berpthora, 10J3 
Berlin* 174, 391, 618 
Bernard dt Caiis^ 784 
Bernard i>f Chartres, 9011, 914, 950 
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Bernard, of ClaWau;^ St», 59?^ ygj, ^04, 595, 
6|^ 7B7, 76a. 71411 , 77^ 78j^ yS6, 7^-79^. «o«. 
«i7. 8jr. 84;, 847, Si58, 909, 917, 941^ ^5^94^ 
94 T. 95 *^« 951 . 9^9, 9^, lojS, ,079 
Bernard dc Tkon^ 

Bernard dt \‘'c!nradoiir^ 1047 
Bernardino of Feltre. 631 

Bernardino of Siena. St-» Stsz 
Bcmeu'^ld of Hiidcshcinit 5 id 
Bernoulli^ John^ 995 
Berrha^ wife of EtfieEbert of Kenc* jj j 
Bcftka, wife of Roben the Pious, 41^0 
Behold of RegetL^buj^, ^71, 734, 

8j4«98d,iai8 

Bertrade^ Cuvntess of Anjou^ 6SS 
Ecimnd de Bom^ 1037 
Bessarabb, 444 
Bessariun, Joh^ncs, ^9 
bcmalitv% 9-S-821 

beixiaLTl^ 853, 994 
Birth Dm^ 347^ 382 

BeihleJicnu J4+ 607 
becroduls, 380, 41S, 8:3 
Ikverly Minster^ 859 
Bcwcascle^ 49; 
bcUTics, I JO, 615 

Dezierv 393, ^5^ Cdyncil of. 387, 404 
Bbnthi, 73<\ 731061 

Bible^ 44-47^ 49, J4, 44, 70,83, 114, 175, *84, i8j, 
18^ J05, 238, 436, 33a, 331% 353^ 3^7^ jpfi. 40*f 
406, 41=. 41+. 477. 479. 5 = J. fji. 724t 74ft. 
W 77^ 777* ?9 C^ 8j3* 907, 913, 911^ 939, 933, 
4Hvt 97^^ 9S<i 9®7 . <«J9- i<>^4t iMtti- 
mcnrariei,, 368, 398, 497; 4/^0 Xeu^ Tesca- 
ment. Old Tcsfaincnt 

bibliomaneV, 417 
bdls of occhangCt 437, 629 
bi(i«ri|ihy, joy, 319, 3.9, 
hioic^. 243, 437, 973, 99^ 

Bir]^er, Earl, 666 

Binini, Abii al-Ray ban Mulianmiad ibn Ahmad 

al-, io,, 147, ^4^ 

bishop, boy's^ 842 

bishoprics, 300^ 441^4^8, 311^ ^13^ r-, 

7d7:lGerTi]an, ^471 Fold, 313, 54B 
"Bishop’s Roll," 49t 

hJshQp^appotrttmciit of, J4J. ^^6, ^4^, ,micd, 
504; b^em, 61-64; electi<jrK of, 760; «fEng- 
^nd, 4flj, jjj, 668. 871 i t'nnch, 548, ^451, 6%. 
Gcman. HI, 5^-J47 . j-|«, SA9> 661. 784; 
JtalianT y i ij 54B; Lombard, 347* ^49; power of, 
47aj wealrh of^ 843 

BismarcU-ScNonhaiisen, Otto von^ yiei, 66t, 665 
Bitruji (Alpomigiui), Aim Btisiq ,1-, ajf, 

^1 

Bjeme I fefjylf&son, 50* 

Blachemae^ Constanrifioplc, 6™ 

Bbch fX-ath, 642, 894 
Bla^k Forest, 837 
black markeoj, 119,641 
Biarfc .^^ass, 986 

Black Sea, zj, 27^ 1C34, 119, 143^ 

443, 447, 44^ 454^ 

6td, 619 654, 6^4, 709 


DEX 

Blntk Slone, Mecca, i6t, 17MPJ, jij, 116, 
z6i 

Blacks, jtfe Xen 
Bbtsc, Sr., 743 

Blanche tif Casdle,^ 40;, 690^691, 694, 775^76|. 
827, 8W0, 891 

JUandie ci Navarre, 827 
iLiiily), 979 

btahmsy, 569. 720, 776^ laws of. 751 
Bleda, 38 
Bltsilla, 34 

Blok, 393 

bl<Hxl* cLrcuJaticrti of, 403 
bloodhuLitids, 840 
blbudlcttlng, 999 
boar buildings 306, 71a 
B< 3 bbio, 476, 3^3 

Boccacdo, Giovanni, 1045^ 1054, 105S, lotg^ 
1063, io6y, io66, loSr, 1082, io86 
Bodhasattvas, Z17 

BwriiiLii, !/}^.|Di, rji. ^jOi 47*, 484, 9 j 8. 965, 
990, 1011, ro77 
Bogomiles, 47, 767, 769 
Br^olyubski, Andrev, 654 
Bohemia. 39U 38^?, 66a, 663, 8129. S3;; dukes 

of, 31 J, 1075 J sects m, 784 

Bohemians; 637, 639, 661 
^heeiiiind. S7S^ 58^5^ S9^ 591 
Bonnie* Jakob, 418 
flolleau* tticnne^633 

Bokhara, -06. 2a7* 33 r, 237, 247, zdS, 278, 
308, 339,993 

ailRlav 1 , King of Pnlaod, 660; HI, 660; 660 

Boteslav I Duke of Bohem^, 46o\ll,66o 
Bologna, 4:, 8K, 114, 434, 616* 624, 63a* 643, 662 

811, 

BBS, gsg, 903, 905, 9n, 917-919, 923. 

97’}, !»a. rwi. 1057. 1058, io6i, lo*^, ,067, 
io8oi Umvenin- of. 916^19, 9:6, 919,988 
BoJl!*na.aS9 
BoniuinD of Pisa, 868 

Btmaventura. Sr. (Jolin of Fidania), 406. 641, 
8oi, 84.j.9!:j, jfj-oiSp, 978. 1077 

bonds, gwemment, 6 jS, 61^ 6ji 

Bone. 384, 7nj 

Bonifjjcse JV". St,. 5JO 
^nificc \7i (Ikinifaitio Fruicone), 549 
Bitnfface \'][r. 404, (i94’, 695, 696, 7301. 783, Bo6, 
Sit-ft6, Sij, 919. J wo. to 6 j, 1071. (077, loSj 
Bonifiicc, governor, j8, 74, 117 
Bcinifacc of Montfemt, ftoj 
B<miTaM, St, S3‘, ^1. 4S7, jjJ, 

Book iif C^eniairiet (Constantine Vtl), 429 
of Cmi^itie (Jonah ibn Janaeh)* 396 
B&ok of Crowns (Prndetitius>* 56 
Book of C&uniHct (fll-Vaqubl>* 242 
Book of the Gospeif, 134 
Book of the Hottfs of the Virs[m, 831 
B^iokof H>Tnns,fpi ^ ^ 

Book of infarrruaion (aJ-,lIasudiy^ 239 

Rfi^sk of Jubilees, 416 

Boiik of Keds, 49Q, 30 r 

Book cif I^instcr, 301 

Book of Flatiij (al-Difia-^iTiri)^ 243 
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Beiifti of ReJisiim tnd Sects (iio Hum), joj 
Buok of taI-Sh»Krait«uJ, 

B^k of Router (ibn KhortJulbeh), 37^ 

Book of Setii Md Spirit (Isaac toatli), m 
bookkeeping, 618,629-630 
books, 177, 17*1 4*Jf J’J* 7“^’ 

Sfs-Sjj* 9aj« 9o*-9«^ «*>. ™ 

B 9(36; jUuniUMtcdt yu^^do 

booksellers, S36,907.90® ^ 

Baoilri 0! the ll^arr (Pfocopnis), iij 
Booth, WillMMti, 7J3* aa 

Bordeiux, 3d, 5*. S5t ^ ?'t 191. 474- 5»* *'7. 

620, 64», S27, 328 
Borcl, Caiuu oi Bareeloiu, 339 
Botgognoni, Teodorico, looi 
Borvora, Felipe de, 89* 

Boi^ Khan, 44J'W 
Boris of Biilgark, 336 
Borromea, St, Charles, 739 
borrowing, 343, 3T7 
Bosnia, djS, 769. 771 

Bosporus. 3. 4, 64. 109. )30, '47. +^4. 4*5, +»*• 
589. S9y. iSii., 

Boauet, Jacques Benignc, ijB 
Bostn, 162 
botany, 243, 3*9-Jl®- 

Bochc'ric, ij „ „ 

Aoi/rgrojjje, 368, 571, 618, 638, 640, 6+,, 646, 
685, 700, 708, 719, 7JO. 746, 836. B61, 1041, 
lo<5« 

Boureeit CathtdraJ* %sl* 

BouiL'incSn, battle of, ^S* 7^St 7*-7 

Bowayb, EK *>* 

Bok, G. ^51’ 

bciycom, ^18, 619, ^7\ srtdcfiit 917 
BtAbant, dS6 

Brwctoiu Hciin' de, J75, 678. 824 
Brdhti„ Tytho, 24^ 

Bcaliniagiipta, 9% 
brflln, 9yd-p coiiLUssictfie 
Bfitn^antc {DoMtn d^AgrioloJt *^7 
Bmngiinc, to 49 

Brandenburg, Margrave ofp ^75^ 664 
BratL^iv U 66q 
Braulio of SaraEoiJsa^ 0* 

BravCr Cardinal d*s 
brtid and ale, '^assizi^saf^ *4^ 
bread, sacramcn^T ?40"74^ 74^ 

Breasteii* Jainc^ H-, 179* 

Bfcitieti, dl5+61B 
BremulcT bank y7> 

Brescia^ 617,661, 711, 7^7 
Btcslao, 664 
Brethren of riic Free Spirh; S09 
Brethren of Purity, 334 
Brethren of SiiM:erit>v =54, 179, jjB 
(xXlaric [[), Sfl 

Brei'tfofltiitra*rt (BonaventoiaK 959 
brewing* 54®* 614, 61 Ji 7®^ ®^J7 t 997* ^®oJ 
Brian toru, 496^ Jdd 

bribeiy-, 190, ^o4, 37^ ^77i 4^3+ 4^ S^** 53®" 

541* 667, BiSi 1004 

Brid^c^ battk of (be, x jl 


bridged, joS, 465, 500. fSo* 6»i* 7>® 
briganda^ +03+ J i48 935 

Br^d, St^ 84 
Brindbi, 4^ ^<6* 716^ 717 
BtsloL, 487, 640* 6S1 

Britain^ 3, Up 15* 4?t *®7i ^5^ 

4^ov 465. 4<56p 47^ 4S*. 49<i. 497- jaj; 

578.6i7i <Si7, 6+1,6^S. 673> 

74® 

Britona, 81, 495* fou jyj. 668, 6S1 
BriminyT 91^ 4B0. 4^9 9J*f 93^ 937i 

^7^ 1043 j Count lift S74 
brothek, Bi?. 813^ 917* toj4 
BrowTling, Robert, 397 
Bnjce, Edwari 681* 684 
Bmec, KoberCr dSi,. 6S3-684 
Bruges, 615* 617,6i«> 615,627,629* 635,64a, 64a, 
647. 64S. ^ 

BmneUeschi, Fllippa, 729- ^ 

Brunhild <a), 91* 9J. 533. 1034-1035 

Bruno, St., 515, 788 

Bruno, Giordano,, lolli 

Brunswick Cithodndp 86t 

Bru$seBp 6B6^ CarhedraL 886 

Unii (La^uMiJ, 1045 

(Wacc^ 1043 

BruniSv Aian-“iis Jumus* 1043* 1073 
bubonic pbgue, loois luot 
buccaneers, 651 * 670,684 
Bucokon, Coflstantinopk, 432 
Bikhe con Tjoyi '(W^nifrani) 

Euda (Budapest), 39* 658+ 659 
Buddbi. i39v 553 
butfooilS 

Bnlfiinigi i Procopius) f td6 
Bukliari, aJ-, z 1 1 

Bulgaria, ^^- 44 Sw 44^ ^557+ 7^^* 77* 

BulgariL, 434, 410, 431* 441* 443-444> 44*" 

65j, Bjaj Volga* 653 
BuE^rus, 916 
bulmght* 701 

Buqiuigriori family* 618, 727 
Bunn, 208 
Butaq, 16& 

Burcbliardi, Jobanu Ludu,'ig> 155* 
bureaucracy, 433, 44^, 47^ 

burial 379. 741,755. 7®® 

Burgm^ 4S5t 460, 638; Cathedral S91* ^92* 
Burgundians, u, 89k Jto, 687^ W31+ lojj 
Burgundy, 91^ 460, 475, .^o, 66j, 686-68a, 

1034j lEingdom tjf, 513 
Bunna, 99 3 

burning Car the stake), 780-7^4 
Burcen, Sk Richanl 155* 

Bury, 75J 
Busento Rivtr+ 36 
Bvjtjn (Sa'di), 316-317 
burtons, 831^33 

buttresses 435, 865, 867, Sjip 871* S73, SySt ^ 
893 

Buo-ayhids, 201-103,104^ 23J* 14a 
Dwnugmihr, 143 
Byron, Lord* 114^ 1065 

ByaaDtiiije art, 126-1351 a4tdiitfcmrt^ 117; ciaui- 
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utiott, 118-135, 6145 Economy, iift-jso; Ehe- 

pifC, J, 100, Ii;, 11 Ik J14. 114, tiOK J Lfr MT- 

393. 4i4i 4J'p 444^ 44^p fS5* ^ 651; 

emperors, 1^3^ 387; fltet* 103; goixmmmr^ 
irS, 219, j8j; Iniidtute, ijj; life, 431-4^7'^ 
uyh, uj, ij£ 

B^xantincs, ro^p i 203, 4J3, 703 

By-atnoimi, j, 97.9®. 15®. iJJ. 14"* <4St *47. 

*54 tJ7p *7*^ 1^7. I®®. *97. 200, 204, 32|, 341, 

370, 274 197, 375, 430, 451. 4J3, 434 

457. 4^ 4^ 47*. 5^5^ 53 Sr 55^5. 55*. 5*5. 

5W, ioj, 604, <fc|* 613, 613* 616, iS4j, ^50-653, 

*Sy4-,fi55t ^57. <5^5. 7*®. 7*9. ®3 *t Mp 
Q iri^ti, 609^ itljo j« ConscmiinDpl* 

Cabala, 405, 413, 4*^41 979 

Oide^ \Viljkni, ^17 

CadOp 9^, 304, 441, 6171 697, 754, roSi 

Cadvt'^fi ap filedynp 684 
Cacdinon, 490 
Catrt, 479, 481. 8^9, 871 

CaesaTp G^tL>^ Julius, ij* ^ iciS, 139^ 784, 991, 
*074 

Cacnrcfl, 62,. 78, iz^p 6 d^ ioqz 

Cacsireiin wedoR, ipoi 

Cae$aiius of Hekterbach, 775, 785^ 787^ 986 

Caccam family^ 706 

CahoESp 393+ 617; Cathedrai, 86fl 

Cahorsian^t dji, 

Cairo (Qihija), iofi^ 33d, jjS, 339, 137,173, *g|, 
284^ 285^ 286^ =87, jB 8, ;9a, 304, 311, 31s, 313- 
314, 3*7, 3*®. 3*9 320, ISO, 4118, 409, 413, 

414, j:0j* 600. 616^ S54, 909 
Calabria, 99, 43a, 4J3, 808 
CaUtraviH Knsghis of* 697 
Ctteuljtion of /fTfffjrrfffjtfw jiiJ Equsrion (aJ- 
Kh\wkitii)t 141 
caictiiK 

Calderon de la Boroa^ Pedro, 701 
Caledonia, 9 o, 501 

calendar. 1J9, 4oi-403, 991-991^ cccl-esSaidoal, 
74|p Gregorian, 171^ 992; jci^ish* 347^ 4031 
Julian, lOED; Moslem^ 171, 321; Fei^an^ 309, 
311^ reforai^ 915^ 1009, loioj SeleucidH 403 
caiiphare, 263^ 291-297; Abbasid, 1^-204, 261+ 
276,18^, 340k 376,429,471; Aghltbid, 3^290; 
Cordovan, 395, 396, 460; Umua^yad, 193-196 
CalLxnis Zl, 546, 760 
eallipriphy, 177, 178, 319, 341 
Callinicus of Sym* 4x4 
Callkrbcncs^ 1044 
Calvin^ Jolin, 74 
Cam ^ver^ 916 

Cambrai* 475^ 47^. 567. ^*8p ^39. 7^ 

CambridgCp 1005; Univerthy,, 13^^ 838, 

Camel, &iilc of the, 191 
cameos;, 849 
CsmtT^ ohsciirs^ 189 

Campagnip 41, 111/290, 379^ 541, 707, 963 * 

Campo Santo, Pisa, S6r, 862 

canab, 183, 447, 454, 559, 560, 631, 646, 686 

Canary bkndi, 993 

canjccTp 437 


DEX 

caodekbrat 846^ 84S 
Cannes, 57 

C^non LAvdeeruuy^^io 
can^Koical hours;, 518^ 742 
canoniM^ 756, 826 
canotiizaclnn, 437, 444, 5-4, 672^ 760, 764, 783, 
Soi, Sod, 963 
Canossa, 549, 667 

Canterbunv 392, 483, 621, 66fl, dyii 67a, 753, 
761, rM2i Cathedral, 491, 671, 744* 8^7, 871, 
883, 884, 909 

CjtirerAury Ti/er <Chander>, 806, E30 
''Canticle of die Sun’^ (Sl Franens)^ 797, goo- 
801 

CaTTfigat del Kf j SahiOj Lrti, 85 3 
cantors, 384, 896 
Cmyte, 4S7 

Capclla Palatina, Palermo^ 191, 703^ ®53 
Capetian kings, 696 
capicaJs, 861, 866^ S7: 

Capitol, Rome^ 450, Jo6^ 707 

Cj^piitdjre de Utterii culendjs iCliari‘ernagTie)i 

4^ 

capitularies, 404, 466, 467 
Cappadocia* lOi 46^ 78, loox 

CapmsEus, St^ 57 
Capua, 451, 517, 701.719 
CarcusMLttc, S7, 77 j, 77j, 781 
cardinals. 545, 759, 760, j6t, 7^8. 814 
caricatures, 8O4 
Carfuchia, 444, jj r, 6S0 
Carioman, 461,474, 511^ 538 
Carlyle, Thnnias, 926^ loSa 
Carina th fans* 261 
Cntmclircs, 792, 804, Be;p 6 
CitWJn 9^ 

CaT?7rma Borjfidp S38, 1014, 1017 

CftntivaJ, 7tip 929 

Cuplin^ariSi 460-475 

Carpathians. 447+ 55 3* 658 

carj^t^ 378, 431, 835; PeraianH 318 

Caiptni., Giovanni dc Piano, 339, 608, 656, 993 

c^aniages, 631 

Canagcfia* 37, 6:4 

Carthage, 30, 314 41, 64, 63, 67, 69, 109, 1B3* 

28+, 289 

Ckrthodans. 758, 909 
canooraphy, 319. 994 

carrurarks, 786" 

can ing. 844 847-848, ij7t 859-860, 884 
Osanovs, GiosTiniii lacopo, 53 
Caspian Sea, 144, 208, Z31, jjg, 141, 446, 447, 
44E, 506, 6i6i, 655 
Ossiodoms, 9S, 99, lo:, 91 j 
cwtellmri^ Roman, 892 

Castile, 395, 402.4f8, 459, 697, 698, 699, 700, 701, 

j66^ 8 o 3 , B 9 u 093,919 

casdes, 371, 37S, 474, 5 jj. 643. (144, 651, 729, 
797. 855. S37. ®88. PnglBli, 870: Fftinlt, 

J17; Kormafi, 493, Bto; Saracen^ 291 
Qisipr and Potlxix, 745 
castration, 433, 437 
casuistry, 338, %6^ 945; mbbinicaL 358 
Cataloma, 373, 459, 480, 571, 651, 69^, 919 
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CacaktifUAn Fields, bitdc of the, 40 
704 

cataract, operaumis fiir^ 33,0 
(Aristode), ^40 

Caihari 767, 771-77+ 77 ^ 77 % 7®^- 7®3 
eatfiirdral chupters, ^63, 915; funds, 
radiedriLs, 176^ j+i, 34491, 5^4, 379, 6j6, 641, 
649, 697, 747, 748, 751^5+ 74Jd, 785. ^5t 

850. 853. 853. 8j+ 857, 859. 861, ft95> 

913, 106&, ioll6; Englkh, $47, 870-871, 8*3, 
8Sj; KrencK 767, 876-881; funck feu, 378; 
GemL^ui, *86-887; GcFfhic. 640, 873, 875^ 1085; 
iiaJjttn, 8B8-8i^; libraries of,. 909; Noimanri 
873; Rofnancsqye, K46, 87Ci Spanish, *90-891 

Oithcdicknit I f 5 H 531, dS 3 t 747^ 748+ ft&i. 9^7 
Catholics, 67-68, 45j, 77S5 ordiodoK, i<j8j 
C am, A Wens FnPtiiis (the Censor), 34 
Caick, Alorcus Poi^us (Utkensis), 1074 
cattk, I4^>,43^^V 
Canilliis, Gains Valerius, 76, 466 
Caucadans, 16 

Caucisns, 146, [56*, 341, 369,446,44^, 653 
Cm^nc ct (HUdegonde)^ 998 

cau[er\', 195^ loot 

CavaJeand, Guido, 731^ 1057, 1P58, 1059, 1061 

CaVailini, Pkem, 844 

cav'alry, fji, ^ 6 ^ 687, B59 

Cecco d'^Woli, 9*8 

Ctfd^i Caihedral. 851 

ceilings, &yl, 870, 872 

Ciitftij} Hifr^chy (Dlonyihis)^ 477 

(^Icseiinc L St^ 48, 83, 896 

Cclcsdne [IT, 689, SdB 

Celcstinc St^ 811 

celibacy, 45. 47. jj, 76. 113* iSi. 110, 159, j&q, 
J4^. 757*. 787, 788^ clerical f44. 7S+ 

Celts, Ro, 8a, 491, 531-5^1,668, 6*r, 831; Iberbn, 
438 

censotship, 907 
eensusr 297 
Cephaionia, 453 
Cephbus River, 651 
ceramjes, 175, 310, 342 

ctremaniK, jRi, 807, 986; ChrlstLm, 841, toj3; 

Jewish, 415 
C^hi family, 73-5 
CcmbriiK, Michael ^44-545 
Cervanres Saavedra, Miguel de, 1035 
Ceuta, 184, 319 
Ceylon, 108, 138, 241, 995 
Chaiccdcin, 147, 414; Cnuudl of, 49, 61^ 64 
Chalcis, 9^ 31 

ChalcondylaSt Penictrius, 907 
Oiama be'n llac, 361 
Chajujwgue, 401, 4*0^ 6 j|, 69J 
choinpions, paid, 36S 
ehamplcve^ S49 

CharnpoUJon, Jean Fnin^oB, 337 
Chananya, 367 
ehancer^', papal 545- 7 ^ 
chanddiers^ 287^ joj 
Chang^an, 198, 141 
Chanoch, 3^ 
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Chjrnon dt Roland^ 461* 576, 57S; 697, 1030* 

1031 

riwr/jojw tfe se/fe, 697, 1042, 1054 

chants, Anib™ian, ^llican, Greek 
and Syrian, *95; Gregorian, 895, 896^71 ^ 
1085; Aln^rabic, 897 
clukp^ 863, *91 
chapter house^ 883 
Charibert, 94 

eharitif*, 77-78, jhSc. J79, 4JJ, 470, 5l(, 7S5. ftij, 
SlOk 844, io6q, 30*3; adminbtration of, 831; 
Christian, 1001; communal, 383-383; ecck- 
sTasriiral 706; Jewish, 361; uf Sr, Francis, 796; 
orpni^e^ 37*, 818 

Otnrleniiigne, 93, 15c, 198, 200, 307, 370, 443, 
451^ 4 f-* 4 J 6 * 4A 47 ^ 4^r 4 ®l 4 % 

493, soo, 510, 515, 516, Si8, f J4S, 344, S47, 
364, J79^ 387, 616^ 66u. 661, 663,673, 763, 763, 
S17, 834 845, 848, 897, 913, 914, 1019, in3Ei, 
1031, 1044, 11163, capjtularlips of, 630* 

633; cOLirt ill, loiS; kw of, 834; truce of, 837 
^'Charlcmagnets cloak " 440 
Charles [\^ 696 
Charles VI 315, ^16 

Charles of Anjou, 694, 699, 716, 717, 911, 963 
Charles die Bald, Holy Roiuan Emperor, 473, 
473. 47 + 47 ^ 479 ^ 49 ^ S^ft 5J1* N33, 904, 914 
Charles the Fat, Holy Roman Emperor, 471+ 
474 

Charles the Good, Count of Flandcra, 368 
Charles Afartel 192^ 461, 463^ 766 
Qiartes ]l[ the Simple, King of France, 375,473 
Charles, son of Charlemagne, 470» 471 
Charles of Valob, 7^0-731, Kii 
Cltaner of Love, 7S8 
ehiirtcrs^ 3»9, 638, 690, 699^ 828, 883 
Chartres, 474. 47j. 47tS, 481, (i95, 75 j, 846. Mj, 
514, 943, iQjj; school of, 949-95J: Cathciinl, 
li'-r J17. J 75 . 691, <^ 97 . 8f8. SjfJ. IWo, IMi, 

865. 87J, 874, 875, H-n-Sia, 88J, 88J, Sji, [OS4 
chastity. 7<i, 517, 798. S04, S05, 814, ro:6. 1038 
Chatcaudun, *91 
Clriieau Gail la rd, 892 
chateaux:^ 8yo^ 852; librarks in, 909 
Chaucer, Geoffrey* 343, 6«i, *05, gbd, 830, 90+ 
905, 1019, 1045,1051“, 1054 
chauvinism, 458 
cheating, G29 
ctieckcrs, 838 

t‘h«iiistrj>, rii, i44-i4f* JOJ. 7M»t ?rt, 994, 996^ 
997, lOOev 1012 
aiemigov, 448, 6^3, 656 
cherubrm+ 35:4, 1079 
ches^ 342, 838, 928 
ChesterT 487 

Chnviitr L#f fit ebjrettf, Le (Chredni), 1045 
Chichester Cathedral 871 
Chddebert [, 92 
Chlldebert 1191 
Childeric I, 91 
Childerio fil, 461 
childle^ess, vdunrar^-, 360 
chiMrert, i jS. jBi, 4«, Sii, 815. 81S. Sd4, toaji 
of uristoctacy, s6i-f6y, care of, i«ot Chris- 
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n’a^ 38^*; Gemwn, fljS; af bereiScs;, 781; 1]- 
JcgitmjACr, 823; Jewish, }6ci-|tfi, 380, 390; 

557 P poor^ 914; oi piicsts+ ^4*; sacri- 
her nf, 386; whooh j6oi luibspcizcd, S)^4^5 
OiJpenc. 02^3, 94, 

China, 49, ei 8, j^n, lyj, 3j6-aj8^ 24-, 

‘^KT' J'*' <^'7. 6y«. 99J 

ClundnEJa^ S^f 

Chinese, J09. j id. ijd, jis. gjg, 996 

ChinorL, ^75 
Chinttla^ 370 

Chji^gw,7ij 

Chios« 44* 

Ciffpirfiid (Saticctil)^ rooj 
Chtnirj^ij iLanfranchia), lodi 

chiv^r>^ 439, 49fl. 6ji, 6^ 69S, 

748, ^ lOiJ^, 1039, 1045, ro4£^, 1049, iq«4 
Chivj aE-Balchi, 3^7 
ChliEHJiu,. 91 
Chiodortier^ 9* 

Clilotar h 92+ 93 
Chidtaf If, 93 p 4150 
ChJuEar r\", ^ 6 i 

Cboict of Fearij Ubn Gahirol), 406 

choirs 839, SfiiS, 896^ lo^j 
dinlcrj, 379 
Chti!;ro«, Ml? klm^m 

Chredeti Uc Treves, Eu id4|-ju4j(S, 1049, iq#6 
dirifr, j8^ 30, ^3, 38^ 59^ ^3^ 68; 69, 70, 74-75, 

Mi. 83, 103, 123, f- ,i8, >31, i|i, ,33. 130 
r47, i6], 167, 1M5, 106, 214, ii j, 2:9^ 

130, ;ji% 23S, 234, 342, 133*^ ^gj.^ 3^. 

401. 426, 4i^ 441^ 477t 49^. 518. 5 ij. 516. 

jifi, | 29 t 54 ^ 5 ^ jSjt J 9 C 59^. 59|p 6jo, 649, 
703, 719. 71a, 732, 733. 734^ 

74 j» 744* 759 t 7^1 77-1 77*^ 7®^7i 790^ 793, 794, 
79ft, Bf>!, 808* 820, S6a, 887, 90S, 942, 944, 

945 . 94 ^ 5 . 976, 977, 994, 1017, iniS, toil, mii, 
10Z3, je24, ID2S, T031. I^^6, 1P63. iu66, io7d, 
1078, 1079; blood of, 741, ipjQj diviniT}' 
of* 7-S. 47, 48, 49, ^2, 383, 41S; horoscope of, 
9S81 moMEc of* 439, nanirc of, 107+ tij, 
116, 103, 249, 524J Vicar of, JJI+ visions of+ 
799 ^ H55 

"Christy (Cvnewolf), 491 
C^^rijr fw Ghry CCintabue], 853 
ChnsTenduni. 71, 73, jzi, 127, i^g;, 

223, 239, .49, zyj, 267* 311. 513 , u?n 34^ 
343 . 347 ' 405, 4156, 414, 441, 444^ 

5-9r 554- 572. 586, 58H, 601, 6I07* 6flH, 616,^71, 
73 ^ 78^+ 80R,, Mei,. 9*4t 9^9. 951, 

9S7- »™6; East and U isr* J44; evils of. 763; 
fntcifectual center of, 4^4; and Mani. 376; 
JexviHh nfe tn, 374-3%; jew^ of. j66, 3H0. 393-; 
Larin. J!i. 257. 198, yt7, jUS, 627, 7%, 8,7^ 
S68, 982. 990; liccrature of, id^^; united, 763, 
777i 8r7 j Wcscmi, 1009, mz 2 
ChtEsnan belief, contjucsr of Europe^ 530- 
337; Fathers, 983; shrincis, %8 
airisrianiu’, 13^16;, ,7, 31, gj S3, 

8S, 90, 91, 93, 93, 99, laf^ ji,^ 

127, JiS, 133, 139^ 143, 14^^ 

178, 182^ 163^ 1%, 187, 200, 2S1L4, 252, 358^ 289^ 
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54^ 34347. 35^P 3^. 370, 

|B*, 31*8, 389, 390^ 

444'^445^ 45^ 4T<^ 477+ 4®^ 49^^ 4^ 4j;7f 

30:, 30J, 504, |oa; 511, 5:3, 56^ 

575. 57*. 579 p 585+ 58 ** %Sp 659, 71a, 714, 

7^*- 733. 7?*+ 737^38, 769, 777, 786, 8oi, 

S02, |te7, St I, 820, S21. %3, 844^ %7^ 8^7, 

90s. 9J^ 93i> 939. 949. 955+ 95®. 9*^ 9**. 97+ 

977t 97®i 9®o. 9®=. 983^ loro, mi-, lojz, 1034 
JCHS8, IQ02, 10S3; Armenian, :o4-tojj Britisli, 
53Jy5J4i chalEengc to, 330; doctrines of+ 735- 
oajJ)’, %|; L'^astem, 74, 116; GctiTEan, 534-335, 
<S6j; tjnosDc^ jfi j Greek, 416, 431, 44.^ 

*55, 8oH; Greet and Rotnan, 103, 140. toj, 
5:8+ 530, 344 j liatred for, 3644 hcredcal, 

53®f Oriental, 70; raiinnalc of, 941; Rnfiian, 

Vt' ■^' Tflfii 781, 

«iA; Spanisli. 45{i 

Christians, 7-^ Iff. lu w. iS. jS, 4«, 4«. +5, J(, 

n, 5 *, 58, 61, dj. 7 J, yj, ya, yy, yS I,,_ 

*9^ *9+ 20+ 

JOSp :!|6* 214^, 21+ 133, 243, 252, 2%, 289, 290, 
292* 29^ 300, 30+ 303, 30J, 307. jo^ 

J15. 353* ?3+ 3J8. 343^ 347. 34®. 349. 355, 

j 5*. 5^. 371. 37+ 371 , 374. 37^^ 

3%. 3B9t 4“i. 40+ 4fl7t 4^, 4H2. 416. 447. 4^8- 
460. 464., 467, 481+ 5 ^ 7 - 55 ^ 5*4. 57'. 575, 588, 

590. 59+ 593. 39*P 597. 59^ ^ *07, fio8, 60 

6.^ dj:, ^y, ya,-, y, ,, y,j, 

777. 78°. 79 i, tel, Sio, SjQ, S^,. 

WS. (Jjij, 980. 9*4. rooS, icf^ iciB. ,oj, 

ioi7-n)jfi, *o|i; in .Vrjhia, 171; Copric, 440. 
Dim^ne, ijo; Eaaicm, iig; Isianiic, joo; 
Md Jcsi,^ jyo; la.,vs for, 75-5; ^fonopiiv^ite, 
iSii Nesronan, 1 j8. 140, 995; persc^uoin of, 

*n Persia, 139-740; Spaniih, ocr 
(^r^tia,+ 797, 041- mythology, 6 l* 

Clur^ophcr, 74 J, 1021-1022 
Cbristas F^focrir^^ joj 
Chrobarl, 446 

OvffjTJCij waiiorj L\rarthew Pans), toia 
C^^ri».iir/v ijocelyn), 926 

C^roflir/v fN'cnniuii), 1045 
CArflin'r/e fSaltnibene)^ R04 
Ctrimi^te of XXiV Ge7i2Ta// &f QrJ^ 
1014 ^ 

chmnrcicrs. 429, 674, 767, ide9, 104^, 1084 

chfonrclcs* 300, %,, 10,^ 

fFrtjjiesafT)^ 8 j2 

Cifromcoti (CzjcqodomK 99 
Cfi^mtoj^opbio tPsellus), 438 
clTronfjIcmv 1009, io^7 
Chf^nsamhitLs n 
ChrysoforaR, 1082, 1086 

C1ir>%Mwror^ Sr. John, 9, 34, 

I 3O1 815, M4 7 

Qiurcli, ^c. 18, ^*4(5, <S8. yj. yj-yg, y^, 

W, gf, gy. gg, 1300. 341, jjj*, 3^ 

377. ) 9 - ..^> 4.4'4 42;,4-9. 4J". 4jli, 4%^ 
4Jft. 4rtr, 4di, 4(1^. 4dy, ,3^^ 514-516. 

^'7-4fr, 554, 556, 557. 55^, 366, 568. 571, jyj, 

575 h 57 *p 5®*, 6ch+ 6 j a, 611, 616^ 618, 630, 
6% WS* 67r, 67+ 67f* 690* 69+ 695, 69B* 

699, 701, 707, 72+ 7^4, 7g|^ 773-77+ 777. 779i 
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Church leofitmtiid) . „ . 

780, :8s. 7S6\ 7^1. ^ ®’;; s/; 

S13, 816, 813 , 8(9, Sso, e^J. ® 5 f- 

8:9, Sjo, ijJ. 9 ij, 841, 84** ® 4 *' *^ 54 - * 5 * 

gai, 993, 9^ 907* 9*J- 9I7< 9^^ 9*“' 

93 9J7> 945 * 947 i 95 *' 955 - 95 ®' 9 W* 97 ®* ^ 

981, jSj. 986. 9871 9®. 996. *°'S. *^‘*4' 

1017, loiB, 1019, IPS*! '^ 55 * ’* 3 * 

1083, 108j; /Vrmerun, 103; b=rt*ncc*, S 4 *j 
Bricsh, 534i Chriitan, doubts or, 769: crew 
of, 857, loSji and dancing, 8381 docirjnrs, 47 ' 
dO. 9:9. 941'. dogifias nf, 9 S 7 * "* 5 =; liAS*«ar 

IStk”;”**. as:,.S■;. 7 ‘!'^ 

and Westcrrin 1*7, 10^ it 5-11^; tnglcsrL^ <>7** 

959. 9^. 5^, French, yyi* 

697, 964, Gemrank jn- SI5^ 54i; 

Greek, 4:4.4^1.4^ 

&S, 6514 65 ^ 7^^*- T'iJl Irtfih, ItalkM, 1086; 

and Jews, 393: 

i>k 917^ Romin, 51, t8, 1124 43^4^, 5^9^ ^5t 
651, 7 <s>t ^ow^n 

Russian, sjfi, fijy. Senaano, 

dSai secular heimrehy nft 537S Spanish, 3^> 
and scare, 4?‘4^. 3^ 4^* 47^+ 547^5?^' 7 ' 

nij, 976; wealth nit ^'iin 7^7* 

Ghnreb of the Apwili54 

Cburct Hijiffry Qf ibe Engit^b Ajnnfl (Bedejp 

Ch^H of ihe Holy Sepulcher, Jemsakm. :8j 

chorchci, 93, uB, 13U. 171, 589, jm, jvm. 

408, 4i(i. 4*9: 45*’ 435’ 449-444-449’ 4SP. 47^ 
476, 479, 4S4. 491. 5*- 505- 5*9 33*. 6J'- 
fiyz, «A, 7U3’ 753-754- 7*7. 735’ ^3- 9*4’ 

abbev, S4IS, 863 i Eastern, 867: Engbsjh, ^pi 
G reek ChTismn, 3481 Milan, ((961 pre-^iothic, 
673; Euiiian, 117, 8Jii Runtancstjue, 84o-87p; 

Sienese. 7*7 c a, 

Ciecfo, MinciH rullius, ij. 3*1 5 *- 7**70, 7 < 5 * 
87,93, («, ISO, 860. 879. 9<5: 1014, 1018. *°*s- 
1070; Ictiers of, 4391 orations of, 539 
CM, 701’ 103° 

Qd. El. 459*4*0- lOJi 

Cilicia, 13, 4 * 5 , 599 - * 3 * 1 ** ,-00 a, 

Oitiabue. Soi. 846, 85*- 855:35*’ 33®' *°®3 

GncinnattiS, Luchis Qolniius, 34 

Cino da Pistoia, 1037 

cinque Pom, di?. 977 

fipbfr, 141 _ 

Cinciuncelliones, 48 

circumcision, *33,199, 357* 379- 5*** *’*• 73^ 
circuses, 1:7, 4SP. 840 
Ckterdaiis, dir. 79*'305, 811, 9°9 
OtHus, 789; monastery at. 7B8-. monta o*'™* 
cities, 193, *95- *9*. 347* 374- 45*' 484- 37*' - 

fil7* *!9, 441^43, 643* ®S* 7**' 797* 803* 913. 
91 j, 91C, IP18, 10843 ^tic, 9iJiQuilffle. 710; 
Dutch, S40-. English, 841-, Flemish, dii. 040; 
tree, 6^-, French. 690, 841. 8417 German, ji r. 

663,710, ^I3 boly, *d4i Liiamic, a 17**34. *9'; 
Italian, 474. d<ii-dd3’ 71*- 7*4 388, 918- fl’P- 
io6t, 10S3; L«Tiba,rd, 838, ^64 713* 7'*- 7*'* 
7*3,79*. 91*. 10*3! Moorish, 3041 PonugiMSC. 


TOJi Roman. dl7'. ^lusaan. 653. *5*1 SpMi*. 

*95. *97’ 459. *99. 7ort Western, 84*1 of 
\^'es^:e^l a^sIe, 341 
citiaeDahiPt 711 

Ciry of dffi/ (Augusdne), 7^"7J . 

citv-stati£ir haJiaiit 7^3^ S ^Sisslcra Spurn, jo&j 
finish, 296 
Ciullo d'Alcaino, 1056 
dvilrxadon, i7^t |45-3+h 

4j j, 459, 4d4’ 47'*. 475’ 534 579 7*3- 3i9> ^ 
844, 8s*’ 354 9“' 1**^^ 

Angii>^uon, 485-4913 Byianrin^ 118-135, 
417-4:8, 441, 4SO; Christiart. 697; classic, 1%i 
Evroocan, 646, *5*- French, 575, 77*! “^i'' 
man, 5M-Si*i 44*'. Irish, 49^JOH ^ 

krric, ^ Italtan, 45 - 

icg; Jtidiic, j45-4^^i Romany ij* ^^ 7 * ®43 t 
S as^kn, 14?s Spanhli, Vikuig* 504 ^10 

Oairvau^ 594^ 7 ^ 79 ^- ~ 9 ^ 
clai^H 49y, Wtf S“< - 

Cbra, St^ 79*^ ^ 5 ^ ^ . 

Clircndort. 671; Assize oU Consnrutiom 

of,iS7i4 673 

cla5$. arrisaiit 619: rpcrcantile^ ^16+ 6|i ; oifler- 
Ciiccs, 379. 339, if Bntuui, 

rAiiTtcrkE, Sjjj £09-2lOp 395"^A 3™* 

classK, «37i 954* business. 

(loBi educated^ 19+1 5078 9741 ^ Floftnce, 
719; unh'trtity, 911; upper. :flo. 30* 

classics, 36J, 477’ 7*4 907* 939- 9^ 5^*' 
iqi?^ ^nfucim, 2^5; ci^pits of, 900; GrecKa 

4974 907, io@6; Latm, ^ 9^5^ 
c]fls$.roDms; 927 
Oiadiatv H-v A 75. 7® 

Claudiust Bishop of Turiiv 745 
cKcaoLiocss, 5®^ 4S^* ®5Si iWi 

aemeut J, St^ JiJ 
Ci^ment Ik 540 

Clement Ui, 5S^SS^ 

aemeor IV, ^ A 76^ 995^ *™7* *^*4 

Clnucnt V, Sio, i5So, 6515, 755. 78^ 

1000, 1071 

QcnnEtiL of Ahsandria, 6jo 
Deopera, 1070 
dcrestPJyt SS7i 875 

clcr^Vp sy. 4=^^. 4-9- 414. 44^« 4®l- 4™ 4°7- 

4^3, 472, 4B1, yoo. jij3 yit, S3T* 54*-f4^- 54=^- 
JJii Sr5- 559 * <54 ®t * 9*. 7^* 7S4. 7 $^ 

760* 763^ 76I, 769^ 7®4^ ®^7 t ® 47' 

900, 904-905. 90a, 915. 916, 911* 9£7. 94h 99*- 
1000, loiji 1029-10305 Anglo-Sasorin ™s 
Christkit, 18, 375. 5®^h SA 7^5: Constan¬ 
tinople, 529; Durch, 6^; English, d6(l, ^/Ja 
675. fi7d, ^77, 679, 68|; Ffwich, ^ S ra, 8i y; 
C^icp sjii 533; GctnvtTLt 54^ ^5f Greek* 
5S&, 504, 605* Irish, 6S1; ItalEari. 540^ 

528, 6 $ii Nonnan* *5Sj Ri^ssian. d339S^iaj* 
404, yait 757. 7®5. 7®7t 9>4i SpatmK 95» 

700 

Oerkaj (Boniface \nn)4 815- 
Ocmicint* 8dk B7. Coufldl oft |®7 
Dtchy, Council of, 6|o 
(Chretien), icxty 


ctinics^} jP 

10^ 

daimfliM, 847 

Qonard. school lU 497 

Clonmicnois;, $00; school 497 

CJunCiifi jw 

Oofuitim, J47 

Claciiire^ ite Chlntar 

Qothiido^^ife^i 

Oovis; 91-9=^ 04f 149 

QoynCp 500 

Cluny, 557, 78^ 79(. 85!^ 847+ 94^ ^^7^ 

libiuiy of, 909; moTtk artisrat of, B4J 
Clydcp Firth of, 501 
Ciluc, 4^5, 491, 49 ^M 9 ^ JOIt 9 ^ 4 . ^ 

Ct?de dfs RbAdiemf 61a 
codcifi. birbirkanp 4)4, 5^7; rniiitimo. ^44^ 
Co^/fx- C&nsihmiomsm, 111 -112 
OMpibrip 292, S69 
coin clippings ;$7S;, 6 i^ 

coinage, 399, 695^ Arab, 208; gold, 613, dif-6z6^ 
private, y<5^S; rigliG, 616; silvcf^ 487 
coins. Aug:u^raji« 625^ clipped, of Frcdcrict 
Ih 718-719^ German, 1041 
coirus, 1003; Ci^inis iif/cmipnijr^ 824 
Colch^ 119 

Cdlege of Eighieen, Paris; 921 
Collie dcs Haurcs Etudes, Paris, 440 
colleges, 3^4 339, 38^. X93, 3(14, 519, ^ 66 ^ 500, 
514, 838. 91a, 913, 9x4, ^1$, 978* 

29^ 911 
Colmar, 472 

Cologne, 13, 88, 9^ 369, 39a, 4S3, 474 ^ 7 ^* 

516^ 54J, 6i j. 619, ^34 6jj, 643, 7*4 
830, 870.95J. 9*“. 9*^1, 977 i ‘^- 5+ 

Archbiihop of, 664 758; CathedntI, 8fi|, 886- 

887. 889 

Colonna family, 706, 9i 3, 814 817 
^lonna, Jacopo and Pietro, tii-Sij; Stkrea, 
Sry 

cotnmes, 370^ 440, 447. toS6 
colonrtBih^ 865, 891 

colors; 879-8S0; hcmidic, 563*; and miimr«i 
847; oil B54. 997 
Cblossetmi, RomCi 45a 
Columha, 5t^ fja, S 3 h 579 
Columbati, Sc-. 531-5J 3 
Colombkille, 533 

CcilimteHa, Lucius Jonjus Moderanu, 558 
Columbys, Oirisiophcri ^17, roto, roSj, 1085 
coluTnus, 1S6, 30J, 304 455* 458^ 959* ®79 

cofTibar, judicial, 5^: trial by, 89-90 
cCHtiedics, 5iSt ^35 
comers; 1905* 1019 
comfcjrt stations, publk, 835 
Cofff/i«p 7 

ComTNcntJrits (GaEus)^ 112 
Comwiciff.iry (Gilcn)* 9io 
C^rmiHTJtirry ofl BorthhAr {John of SalisburyL 

9P 

commerce, 315. 341, 319. 37O1173i 37^ 

431, 436; 447t 45^' 454- 45'S. 4®'. 497 t SS ^ 5^- 
fii2, 814-631, 64:. 653, (J54 fS7+ d6ot <5*5, 696, 
703, 704 710, 715. 717, 767, 816, 903,915. 919, 


9x3, -949, 994 JtA|; AtLiadc, 617; B^Tintinc, 
436; Christian^ 841; norenlinc, 739; French, 
S76; Genrtian, diS; Islamic, 307-109; Ttaliam 
654; Jewish, 37*5 Larin, >651; Rhcniih, 389 
common picas, djd 
cnfurnunal movement, 638-641 
communes, 439, 637-^5^ ^ ^ 7^ 

845, S54, 863, 893, 949 
communicatinn. 38 352, 566 

Commuiilanp First, 741 

communism 144, 2ji, 161, 363, 444,630, 769,975 
Como, 452, 6:9, 633, 667, 713, 714 
compass; 611, 615-616^ 1084^ flcrtEingt 996 
C&rfipeJidriMnt (Dpt'id ICrPichi)^ 396 

Ceffipeitdh^a Sdmtianmi {GrossereswL 925 
CiJwi/hfniiwTff imdii ptUampbiac fRoger Ba¬ 
con), roi 2-1013 

Cimpendhimntidii thtohgi^e (B^iger Bacon)« 
1D14 

C^ipendmnE tbeologi^e (Aqainas), 966 
Gompiegne, 476; Cachcdnl, 932 
composers, B97, B98, 899 
compiirprion, 486; trial by, 89 
C^Ftnputiii (Groseiestt-)^ 

Cewifpti'rMJ nnhirdium {Roger Bacon}, 1007 

Codisyn* John, 684 

ConaJI Cemach, Si, S3 

conceprioFv, 985, ^7 

conceptualkm, 951 

Conthobir, 82 

Conri/iafor etmtrovTFd^rurfr fE’ttcr of Abano), 
956 

conentainage, 53,6>-, i8t, 197* 133, 380, 321, 546, 
757, B14; clerical^ 541-542* 770.93 a 
concubines, 340, 460, 471, 503, 554, 832,927,94a 
Cofidorcct, Marie Jean de Cajrtm, iMarqub dc, 
981 

c^Mfiioffierip 45 j, 734* roSf 

condner, code of, 939; of Church, 754-756 

coirfi^d^inw, 6S7 

cnnftaioFi+47j, 543, 739-743, 779, 781-782 
^‘Confessiork of Goliath" fAcchipoctaJT 1035- 
10x6 

Confrmirtu (Augiisrinc), 71-73^ 808 
C(Wjf^/riiHu*(St. Patrick)^ 84 
condmiarion, 3S2, 41S, 738 
confiscation, 193, 300, 377, 378, 390, 593+ 437, 
43 u 461, 465, 713, 766* 779^ 7Hap 783, 81 a, 814, 
jofii 

confratcmiEics; 766 

congregiarioru, JewtiiK, 374, 189-390^ 896 
C^icj (Apollonius of PcEgaL 121,911 
Connaught, Si, 496^ 682 
Conor, Si, 498 

Ctntipteft d^ CoiutJ73ihtop[e tViUchaidoiiiji), 

I uio 

Conrad I, 511 
Conrad 11, fjy 
Conrad Ml, 595^ 661 
Conrad IV^ 733, 725, 736 
Cortrad of Canierbur^v 871 
Conrad of fioebstaJen^ Archbishop of Co- 
Ie^c, S86 

Conrad of iMarbLirg, 784 810 
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Cunrad of Moiitfenat, ^10. Soo 
Oinnd, lJukc of Uiminc. 511 
Connilin. 71A „ , „ 

of Fbilmapby (Boethii^sK 4^ 
Qiiwranw;. |i?. ^3, 6*7; t-ouncJ o^, IJict 

Ctimian^c, wife of Hcnni' Vl+ 705 t 7 ^' 7*5 

Consturts 1, 3^ B 
Qwtstans U, 414, 515 
CoFHunti:!, 117 
CoDsiantitUt 4 ^? 

Ciwistvitiric I tifl Gfcac, 3, 4+ T'*' 9 * 57 * 45 + 

50, 5 ^ 77 ^ 105^ itiS, 1j zo^ I i 7 j 1-®* 547 + 

+2^. 4=«. 435 * 4 ^ 5 . 547 + ® 45 * *® 7 ^ 

CuTBrantine U, 3 
Cons^nnne IPogwrutus, 4^4 
Qinitaiirinc V Gcpfronymus. 4 =« > 5 - 4 - 7 + 4 f 5^1 
Curuuntme M, 4:17 

ConstaTitine Vll Porphyrognutus, 389.4=9. 44 ^ 
Cun^tioonc Vilh 41 * 

Cortstantmc IX Mononiachw$, 430 ♦ 43 ** 45*5 
Cunstaiitinc X Dticas, 43 < 

CnnsTantinc the Afncan. 457. 916^ 98B 
Cuniranline Ccpi»alas, 447 ^ _ 

O^tarttinc, Roman niisicror in Bmam. Bo 
Coniiiandnopk (Nmi Roitia. Byzantiom), 3- 
6^ B, 9r tOf ih tj* lA, 27, I9-.4** 41, 41* 4*. 4^+ 
6;, ^3-64, 97+ loi, i*|» 1*^4^ 105, lErfSi io«, 10^ 
118, Ei9^ tio, 12Ei ^'+« i^ 5 i ^^ 9 ' *’ 5 *» ^ 3 ^*' 
112, 135, 147 * ^ 5 ** *97. ^98* ^35. 

334, 24CN i57. 28:, 302. 149, ^*9* 4*4+ 

411 - 454. 415 + 4 ^ 7 * 4 ^- 4 ^ 5 ^*- 5 ^^ 5 - 7 * 1 ^ 9 i 
5 JO, 5J9, 586. 389+ 59 “- 194 - 6 * 5 -^- fi/*- 
61:, *1^ *^ 9 + * 33 + * 5 ** * 5 *' *1^ 

6f3, 6^4. tfHo, 694* * 97 + 7 ®*+ 7 * 8 - 7 * 9 * ?*i- 7 * 5 * 
849,8jo, 901,907^ 9 *^' 949* 9 * 4 + 99 ^ 991 * ** 44 * 
churches in, 129* 544 ^ 744 '. tCrtUicii ai, ^\S~ 
ij6i l^tin, KttigJom of, ^5, 6|u libraries 
of, 984; patriarchs of* 42&v 41 '*+ UnivcrstT>' of* 
124, 437* 438* 5:18; Byjartuujn. Sl 

So{^ia 

Constanrius, Ejnpcroi:, lU iJ+ 13+ i®- 1 *+ 4 ** 
50, 347 

Consiantiufi, general* 37 ^ 

ton^rellations, 329, 987, 98S 
Cnosiimridn of Constandne, 6 
GomEirudofi of Dioclfidan, A 
ciMisuls 4?*. *38,707+ 71 j 

Consuiaic of the Sea, -699 
Ccfflie dci OrW (Otretien)* 104s. 1^47 
Canri fafiiily, 70** 7 ** 
cnTitracepcioTi. isOp iii« 223, 3^* 8^4 
cancracft, yyj, 680, 8^ ^ 

“<2onvcnt of RcfKnonce, llicodotas, 107 
cam enK, 467* 7f7% 7 * 3 * 7 * 7 - ^ 1 - 859 i 9 i|+ 

914. 998 

conversion^ 3B8, 389^ 19 **- 79*1 943 
Co/n-kio (Dante), 1061, io(S6 
coftker>', 836, 837* 9^^5 
CnoIdrcTna, 

Copenhagen, 665 

Copernicus^ NicdauS, jOj^ 339 * 9 * 3 * 99 * 
euppen 847^ 848 
CopiSp 61, ijjfc 289,^ 874 


copvists, 906-908 

Ctirdova. J7. 9^ 97- ^17- =4*- ^74+ 195- 194* 

+96, 297, s99p 1°** 3“=' 1 “ 3 ' 3 ® 4 . 1 “ 5 - 3 *^ 
307, 114, 3t5t 3=9 335 - 3 * 9 * 17 ** 3 ^ 5 + 19 *. 4 ^^* 
412, 45^* 459- 4*^7. 642* ^97. 9*9i inosques o!* 
274, jog-304; Univefsicy of, ^93. 304, 371 
Corfu. 404* 455 
Corinth, 436, 6e6, 63^4 
Cork, joe* 

Cormac MacA'irt, 8; 

QimificiiiSr 950 

Cornwall* 376, 622 
eoresnadons, 468-470, 366, 568 
coroners, S19 
Corpus iiirif 755 

Corpus ittrk civUk (Jusdnkn), si^ 755. 9=* 
Corriotorium fr^fris Thorrtx (WilliiEn qe la 
Marc), 977 

eorrapdiDti, 314. 3411 45^* 431- 411+ 5-4- 
711, 763, 768, 773* 828, 829* 95 ^ *“®^ 

Corsi famtlyi 706 

Cnrsiea, 27* MO, 116* 289, 474+ 6 j6, 617, 713 

Correnunva, battle of, 722 

Correct tih 79®- *®®3 

Cnrwen, battle of, 684 

Cusnias Indicoplcnsresi^ 134 

Cosmas and Danikji. Sts^ 74J 

cosniedcs, 834, 997 

cosmogony* 114, =967 

cDiDifnc, 632, S33j 905* 1027 

cottnn, 2o6^, 718 

Cotton, John, 899 

Coucy, caitlc of, 892 

&ulttwi, Genirge Gordon, 616* 

Ccmneil of Cine Hwidredp 7J0 
councils, 193* 467+ *79t 79** 9‘»* churck, 387, 
4-k 529, 331, 57 >+ 17 -' ^ 1 ®- 754 - ®^ 5 * 9 ® 7 t 914 ^ 
eoclesiastical. 456, 527^ 759.982; rational, 439! 
papal* 759 i powers of, 7^8 
count palatine^ 63S 

counTcrfeiter-4 625* **^7^ 

eoimts, 419* 4®“* 1^5* *^5- 
Courbett Gustave^ 219 . 

Course of Reilghm Seew/jr AiUiiies (Cas- 
siodoms), 99 
courses^ J09, 911*922, 928 
courtesans, 728% 813, 917 
earjrfowiep 378, H39 
Cnurtrai. 474, 648, 6851 battle of* 636 
courts, 263* 264* 460, 463^ 464* 468, 566, 668* 671+ 
672, 10831 abbey4 5641 Agbbbid, 403; Almo- 
had, 320 i baronial* 691, 1054-, coinnmna), 374; 
ecdcsiasdcaL* 531, 564, 567,. 569^ 663, 671, 679, 
694* 754- 751* 75®- 7^1- 817^*8* English, 67^ 
903; guddt 634; Hanseatic League* 618’, Ital¬ 
ian, icj6i Kha?ar, 4471 Iiunnriai 486* 560^ 
567^ 81 Si mercantile, 6soj Moslenit 34^^ 447+ 
proftnnewL 472; royal, 567,691^ 718, 719, toj3; 
scignurisd* 64J 
Cour« of love, 177-378 
Cousin, V^iernf, 939 
CbuRiric:e5;, 696; Cathedral, 8B1 
Cpvadimga* banic i>l, 438 
CoveatT^', 4B8 
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(fulnirt* 7^-79, iflj. 44=^- 9* ** 


Cracou^ <S|8t 660, 664. 
craftss 59^ foj'fo^ 5J®t 6;;-dzj* 647. 

9<4 

cr^CEnient 27s» 291^ 17^^- JS<^i 7 °^ ^4^^ 

ID13; ByscAndnc; 4^61 KkiutK, 87^ 8fii; Jew- 

175-37^5 

crciiion, 70-71, >@4* 3M- 333- 35<5-SI7. 405. 4i?i 

4i6-4I«. 477 . 73 *- ^ 954 . 957 . 95 ^ 

969-97D, 977, 1051 
Crccy, b?ircle tit flS 
trcdit sj"5tciti, 437^ 619 

Crffdo^ 741, 749 

cicdullEV, 73=, 737^9^4, 1019, tofij 
creeds, '27S, 343, 81S; ChrlstiiiLii, 528. 957; U- 
Lunic, 176-179 
CKfuatinn, 741 

Crcinumi 663+ 71:, 714, 783^ icni 

Cn-py^n-Vabis, 644 
Cresccntius, 513* 539 
Cnopfn fatrilly% 627 
Crcswclli K. A. Gt, 14^^ 

Cne«, S94, 189, 419, 4Jii 5191 
Crmica, ^25^ 536. 6$f 

cruises, 19a, 39^ 3<59, 379, jSft, 427, 430, 463, 

4A4, A71, 679, 71S, 71s, 829, 830. 8+4, 894, 

1036^ 2071 
Croats. 446 
Crom Cruach, 83 
Cfonswell, 183 
crop rntatioFt^ 645 
Cross, 325; symbolcsm of, 528 
crossbowsv J79 
CroEone, 6 t6 
crown laiidiit 667 
crow’ll of thojm, 743 

cnlel^^ 224, 3H5, 445, 470, 492, 839-830, 842 

Crusade, Albig^cnsiao, <591^ 692, 774’77^' 9^4* 
J039 

Crusade, Cliildrcn’s, 606 
Crusade, Eighth, 608 
Cnisadc, Fifth, 606 

Crusade, FirEt* 385, 3S9-390, 40 $61^ 

595+ di I, 6id, dyo, 74a, 787+ 1019, 1036 

Cnisadc, Foiittlt^ 377+ 601-6^ ^57, 70^, 7091 
1020 

Crusade, Second, 390, 391^ ^94-595+ 5 A B17 
Cni^dc, ScvetiEh, 60S 
Crusade. SikeIi^ S07 
Crusade* Third, 5^-601, $&}, 683, 991 
Crusades, 349, 2t>4t 208, 333,. 139, 285, 310, 533^ 
33B;, 34^. 341 - 374 391. 393 i 43 i- J5 »t 5^5* 

57 *h 575. 597. ^17. ^^9. 

706, 74*5. 755- 757^ t 7 ^ 7 ^S* 783.792. 821, 827, 
829, 835, 84?, 876, B81* 891* 9^4, 955, 1018, 
1020^ 1036, iOjfii failure of, 713, 769, Sx6i 
funds for, Si i-6r2, 76^7 

Crusaders 204, 218, 239. 271, J13, 317P 326, 31I, 
366, 371, 389-39Qt 399- 413^ 4*5.44*. 5^**. 5*^ 
631, %3, fi73t 697. 716, 7*4. 7^=. 7^. TW 

822* 849, 893, 901, 91*^ 9S9. *^3 
^^Crusadcr's Hymn"' (Walthcr^ 1041 
CtcsJphnn, ja, lyiit 140. 143, 144. <4^' H7t M®! 

1^1,133*424 
Ctichukio, 82* 498, 822 


913; Kulg^arian. 657; Byzannne, 430, 09»f 
Chrismn, 8^7, io8d; chaste, 231. 450, 108:: 
German* 618, ro39; of Greek Empire* 43r- 
437; Irish, 497; Ifihniic, 239^, 244* 341-595. 
460, 7015 lEalbo, 904; Jewiidi, 372* 397 
Cumafis, 440, 386, 6yi> 655 
''Cup cf Khosm,” 130 
Ctjr Dcirr ibemrof CAnselm), 933 
cures. 404, 9^6 
curfew’, l4*. ^7 

Curia, 75^ 7**-7^5. S:8. 925, 95S 

cirrfii r^gfjj ydd 

cujTcrcv, 130, 208-209, 41^' 4^- <i*5'^*7- 
^6^5. 7 

curtieuluni, :B8, 91 y, 910, 1027 
eursin^, formulas of, 98^^ 
cusEom* 375, 1008* 101 yi and bw, $66 
Cuthhert, Se^ 752^ 872 
Cybclc, id* 18, 7+6 
Cyclades, 426, 431 
CyiTui* 49y 
Cypeo ulf, 490-49 [ 

Cvpriacw Si^. ^ 

Cyprus, 196 . 1 S 9 , 439t 4 *b 59*. 599. 

'663, 791 

Cyrerve, 27* 63* 283* 289 
Cyril* 49 

Cyril of Alejcaudria, Sr., 48* 49* m-iij* 535* 
74"^ 

Cyrils, 191,13+ 

Czechs, 44y, nf 

Dagoherc 1, 94. 460, 633 
Dahriyya, 33s 
Dai-d-l^iat, 261 

dairy^ fantiing. 645; prmlucB, 837 
]>alni3Eia, 11^ 127, 446, 454, 799, %u 
Damascus, 14% <55*. *75. >9*V 191- 

194, 193, 19ft, 207, ZT9* 229, 2^0-231, 235. X46, 
iSt, 157. n!i4, 170* 272, 273, 274* 275* 310, 

311, 312, 317-318* 319, 330, 333, 140, 399.+"+- 
59*. 595. 59*. 597i 59*- *07t *5^? Great Mr>5cjue 
ar, z28i 274 

Dani^'^ni t Si^ 30, ji, 54, 909 

Darngh^-in, 231 
Damicna, 399, 607, 60B* 799 
daiTiturion* 278, 582, Bzq; 976* 1076 
[>an AtlhilbEJ, 302 

daueiug, iBa^ j8i* S30* 8jsS, 900, 928 
Dindolo. Enrico, 603, 604* 6o|, 709^ 1085 
Dane^eld, 485, 667 
Danchof* 666 
l^juielaw, 484, 5'78 

Darei, 4J0, 47J. I“l. JJ*. 

0»i, iyS9,Aji 
Daniel AmauJ* 1038 
Daniel uf Alc-ricy* 909 
Danictis, 418, 433 
L>aEiishwar, ;6« 

D^Uinehrog, 666 

Dante Atighicfl 72* lui* 1:4, 179, 343^ 3S6, 431* 
4 ^S 7 ^S 7 ^^ 711. 7*9. 715. 7i8‘7i9. 7*7^ 
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Dante AligliMri 

809, Mj 4* 841, 9QJ. 978, 9SS, itJlfit I&17. 1&J6, 
103B, ID39, loSi^ id 8|, iEifl6 

D^iibe River, 33, 34, 13* 17. J7. 39 i 

4A, iiS, J69, 413. 4 z 8, 44St 444 t 45 I. 4 ^+ 

589, 614, 617* fiJ9. 6781 «S<i4. iS6|. 673 

DiDzig,6i8, 664 
Daphne (Antiochene park>» iq 
D apbni, crniveoE of, 440 
Pajqiqi, iSS 

f>ira. 14^ 147 

Darius f the Great* la* 146^ 148 
Darius II, 140^ 147 

Dark Ages, 117* tS^t 4 ^S 19 t 747 * 777 - 7 ®S- 

845,849, 851,903,991,998, 10S3 
Dasuglrd, 147* 149 
Djfj (Euclid), 911 
Daud, ibn, 9101 9f3 
d^phirit fS88 

Dauphmd ^ 

David, King of Judah and IsraEh i& 4 i 7 * 5 i 
David [, Kine of Setitlancl, S83 
David ben Abraham, 414 
David of DLnant, 954, 

□avid ap Gruffydd, 6M4 
David ben Zakkai* 

Ehy of Atcnenicnr, 359 
Day of Indulgence <iih|K Jt j 
Ot^aedificus tProcopius), isf 
Dr mhm [Aristotk), 331, 337 
Di njimta (Pctnis Hkpnus), 999 
De fAlbcmts Magnus) ^ 1005 

Dr arti ven^di cvm jrifrar (Frederick tl), 994 
Dr cifFtsalationt phiiofopth^ (BoctMus), ioe 
De cuitum Aflftfijrimt j 15 

Dr dhtna praedejfminwnt (Erigcm), 477 
De dftirjone namrje (Engrml, 477 
tk duffhm idvitJtibus (Otui of FfeU3iig)+ lain 
Dr haerrrieij, 777 
Dtf ii^€^ wMtTitr fAugustine), 63 
Dr furdfr^/enfiV {Mareellus )j j i 
Dr (Mishalbh)^ 403 

Dr ndrabilt poiesfiirr iirfis r( mturae (Bacon), 
1007 

Df rnfftiiirchia fDante)* io63'-i063 
De nmitiptkiniime jpefirmtH (Bacon)» 1007 
Df (Bocchius), 135 

Dc rafione p^frij (jnrdanus Nemorarius), 

De figmime pmerpum f Aquinas), 974 
ik irirTjirt iworuf (MashaJIah), 403 
Dr iepEdiwrr (Boniface VHDt 9% 

De jpeeirhj (Eacon)^ 1007 

Dr (Rcgiurtioiitanus}* 338 

DrTrmrr^jfe (Augustine), 63 
Dr (AIbcmts Magnus)+1004-1003 

Dr tidSiWi e/&^iirjirja (Dante), 1066 
deacTorts, 757 
Dead Sea, 171 
Deadly Silts, 1075 
dean, 9^0,911 

dcatl^ 267, 279, 355, 395, 4 inv 419. 4 ^?. 4 ^ SS^ 
578, 731, lotjp 1016; for SM!f«s>% 777 t 779 ^ 
782* rate, 757* 


DrrJj of ArdatbiTj 138 
dreitnal ^-stem, 9x2-9131 990^ 10S4 
decletislona, 904 

Dedme md Pdl of tbe Romm Eotp'tre (Gib¬ 
bon), 156* 

dccoradcm, 170* 271117 =-273,2771 2871 316, 431, 
432. 439* 440, 455, 844, 847^ Sjd, Bf 1* &52i iisi; 
interior* B|o* 851 
decrecak, Szf, 914,978 
Dremrostf (Grarkn). 754 - 7 JJp 
dcdicaiion, of cacbedr^s, 167; book, 90® 

Defoe, Daniel, 334 

degrees, acadEcnic, 917^ 9181 929 

Deirdre^ 498-499 

deists, 33t 

DchtdIuSp 1 = 

Delft, 640, 6fld 
Delhi, 2f7> 339 

democracy, 459* 506, 641,678* 6&7i yod* 7101 729* 

759, W 

□emocritusi J070 

demons, 357f 4^4-. 4 ^ 7 * SHr 7 J 4 * 97 ®* 

986. 1 CK 35 

denarius, 90* 

Denmiirli, S9, 491, 5(10, Jfli, i 3 ^ 66$^. 

Deorhamp batdc of, lit 4^3 
dcpodiion* 296, 417, 418, 47 3 p 475. 5a9i Jj 8 “ 519 v 
1+0* 54 ft ^5 
Derbyshire, 61a 

Derr>, 532 _ , 

dervishes, 26a* 279. 327. 33^-3131 dsnoiligi 259. 


3^5 ^ , 

Descartes, Rene* 71^ 995, 1082 
^Descent of the ^ul” (Avicenna), 24! 
Drjcripfiion of ffw dforJeTfJ Eiifpfrr (Aiuham- 
mad Dh?tluqaddasi), i^z 
Desidcritis, Abbot, 530, 846* 916 
Dc=dderius* King, 452, 462 
desporisnt, 656, 669, 671, 724 
DeiiTiiCiion of fte Datmoilon (Averroo)^ 
33d 

Derfmer/on of P/jiVcMopiy (al-GbazaU), 33b 
OeoiertMiomy, 351*1 382* 3S3* 4Sft 77* 

Devih Jtfe Sitao 

devils, 734t 7^ 795 i ^ 5 * 9 ®** 9 ®*. 

OeVnll* till 

devorion, 3511 jod* 53 ®. 573 t ®07t 8++. 


943 , 944* IQ17 
Dbot 9 nif 218 
Dhu Nuwas, 15(5 
diagnosis, 4^4,99^-999 
dialectic, 466, 933* 934, 938 
Dhketica (Abelard), 938 
dialects, French, 904; tberim* 904; Italiaia, 9951 
1066; Tuscan* 905 

^Dtalofue Bettveen Lover and Lady^ (Ciullo 
d^Alcamo), 1056 

Diahf^ Bm^em a Pbihs&pt^, a Jfid, md 
a Cbrittim (Ab^rd), 938^39 
Dfdop^iei {Gregoty l>p 517, 521 
di^konds, 991 
Dtarbckr^ Anuda 
Diamiuid* 84, 531 
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dice, 83S; dicing, 668p 9 j 5 
dictjcK£url», 396^ 4J7 
l>lcul]^ 407 
Didcroi. l^nb, jdd 
Didicr, Bishop of CfllTon, 531 
Dido, 1044. 1070 

Dies (Thomas of Cebno)^ 751, 897* 
dlfCp 357*15^, 379, 409* 999, looti nicar in, 791 
Dice (German) i ddf 

Dfgfitwiiw arffJ ff/M/orord^riJwf / V (Vc- 

^dus)^ 111 
Diggcs, Leonard, loii 
dikes, 646 

Dinant, 476^ 6 t^ 613^ d+B 
dinar, :zoA* 

Dinawaii Abu Hanifa al-i 245 
Dinlz, 701,919 

Diodedan. 7, la^ 105, roS, iij, T19, 13S, 41S+ 

433.471 

Diogenes, 911, 1070 

Dionv'dus, the Areopagite, 113, 477, 743, 965- 
966 

Diunviiiis Exiguus, laj 
Diophantvs, 141,990 
Dioscoi^s, 49 
Dioscoridcs, 140, 145, 40$ 

Dioci&ilvi, 

diplomac)% 43ip 443 t ^ 

7*3 .S39* pi? 

Dif, 44B 
dirlKin, joB* 
dhcejjius^ 899 

dbdpltne, 786^ 915, 915, 918, 19&4; knightly, 
57 ^- 57 ) ^ ^ 

Dhcoiirre on Method (I>escfl.iTes)* 117^ 
dlscusdon, forbidden, 780; fieedoin of, 939; 
method of, 940 

disea^esj 149^ 357, 379^ 44^, 98^ 1083; concagious, 
Tool; eye, 3 30, 1001; irtfecdiius, 147; pLmt, 330 
disbalance, tiumcrical, 757^ 
dishes, 856 

dlspensatlnnis 759, 7*7 

Dispersion, 350, 339, 381^ 584, jSj. 939 

disputadons, 9:1^ 919, 980; poedcal, 10123 pDl>~ 

dissection. 710, 988^ 989 1001 

dkrilladfwi, 997 

Dn'Jff (JalalK 335 

Dk'xn (Sa^di.)!, 316 

divinadoru 417^ 4i3. 9^ 9fi*-907i 9*8^ 

Dhitte Comedyt 7 ’i?f (I^ncc)^ 170, 34J+ 514. 

893^ Wi 97^-r ^0^5 *1 ^*358, to6j+ 1064, io 66 -iodt 
diviners, 47, 1073 

divorce. 113. i8j, 34J, 5^*. 

*98.754* 753*825.8174138 
druMns, 373 

Dlwrigi, moHjoc of+ 317 
Djamasp, 144 

Dnieper River. 444, 44^, 447> 449^ 616, *54«*5* 
Dnicner River, 13. 34, 654 
Doccdsts, i8tf 

*^Do€:tor^ of ihe Qmrch,'' 35 
documentsv spurious, S14 


doge, do5. 709 

dogmas, I3S, 40*^ 8S7, 954, 939. 945 t 974 i 
939i Chrismn, 755, 9*54, 966; ^l|ohanlme^k^l+ 
150, 337i revealed 33d. 405 
dogmadsm, 366,930. [^3 
•dog^ 938; 840 

dd«, 433 p 785, B31 

Dome of die Rock, JcnMalem^ 119, 17** 391. 

eoS, 6 d 7. 87^ 8or 
dome$, 303, 455. 84^, 868, 895 
Dofr>c$day Book, 61s, 667 
Doniiiiic, Si., 774, BO3-804, 863, 1078 
Dominica, 33 

Dominicans, 401, 693, 780^ io3-Sa4^ Boft, 923, 
955 * 9 ^^ 9 *** 9 ® 2 t cfet 1014 
Don A^nie (Abba Maxi), 415 
Doji Qidmie ((Zlervantes), 459, 57 B. io8d 
Don River, 21, 58, 443, 444, 447. 654, 993 
Donarcllo, 863, 8S9 

Dciriad, Corso, 75EK731, toAf; Gemma, ro6i; 
Picarda, ro77 

^'Donarion of Constantine,^ 50, 316 
^'Dortataon of Pepsn,” 461, 461, 523, |id 
Donadsts, |S* 47-48, 64, 67-^8, ni 

Donatus; 47, 8^ 

Dunin. Nicholas, 401-401 

Dotinolo (Shabbarhai ben Abrshairi), 403 

^^doomsday,^ 733* 

doors, brortzei 271^ 317* 439t 4*7; cathedral. 848? 

hi$iort[]tcd, |i6; mosqtie, 387 
Dordrecht. 474, 640, 686 
Dorian mode^ 895 
t>Dric order. 138 
Dorpar, 61B, 664 
Doa^^UeUnu 590^ J 95 

Douai, 476, 6[f, 622, S23, 640. 642, 648, 685. 690 
doiibr. 153. 802, 912, 934^ 1053 
Doughty, Charles Montagu, 155*, 137% 315 
Douglas, JatntSp 684 
Doukhobors, 528 

dowries, 375^18 r, 679. *91> 75 J- 7 S 4 833. 943 
dragons, 490, 984, 999 
drainage. 643, 646 

drama, 515, 753* SiS, laij-io^o, 1085^ Chrisrian, 
7^1; classic, 1017, leiB; religious, 748^ 897 
drapery, 850, 851 
Tyream of Sttpio (CicemS * J 3 
drearus, 217, ^64, J005, 1015; interpretmnon of, 
416,987,1009 

dress, 379, ^31-834, 1084; aeademit:, 917; design, 
850+ 851; pe^nr, ^573 rcgiiLrion of, 3E74 
Romaic B61 

drinks, 837; Moslem, 343 

dropsvv jooi 

droughts, 1003, 1019 

dn^ J4=t 7^0, 824, 997. 999 

Druids, 84 

drunkenness. 338, 380, 44467, 470, 534, 764, 
830, 837, 8+2, 928 
Dryburgk 683. 883 

du^ismr 47^ MajiEchaean, 769; Zoroastrim, 416 

duhitAbfUs^ 953 

Dublin, 683; kingdom of, 500 

Dubois, Pierre, 696-^597 
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*^54 

DuhrdvniK « Rigusa 
Louis, 

DucciOp ^57. 717, 846, Sjj, 
duchies 4S0, 4»i, 
dMckitfcg sitKiU* 

ducL by champlonfi, 568; judiciiU, j6S« 691 

dufsst feudal, 
dukes, 45;, 5n, 515+ $6$* 6SS, 690; French^ 
47^481; Gerniui* iSfii, 687^ NofmaUt 571 
[>mibqr, ^rtJe df^ 

Duncan L 5&1 
Dundalk^ 681 

[>ung:U ,497 

Duns Sdotus, 406, 802, 9131 93u“982, 985 
DurtsEin, Su 48^^. 4^1^ 90^ 
duodecimal 5\TStcm+ 

Diiraiid, Gnifkiiiiie, 737^ 8x3 
Durmdxi, 57CS, 1031 
DurxMO, 43d, 453 

Durlunv 611,640, 684 t 751+ 871^ Gasdc, 893; 

Gaihedral, S71-37X, 874, 

Dumknit, battle of^ 660 
Diirrksteiifu A7| 

Duitow, fjl 
Duteh, db^, 83a 
Dvina River, 447, 449;, ^39 
dyes. 72S, 997 
djTSenTtrj'* pfld 

Eadmer, 93Z 

carls, dd7; Viking, 506 

canK, center of, jod^, 1075; hdh% 8*2; life of, 
991-994; rddiian of^ 991; sphericity of, 3^9 
Earthly Raiadise, 1073, 1075, 1077 
earthquakes, ud, 51^ 343* 519, 558. 871 
East Angtk, 4S3, 484 

East, arts of, 704; BrantiTic, 435, 437, *27+ 

845, 846; Chrisrimi, 454^; Greek, 

41*, 527, 9D9* 949, 1002, 1044; [iumk!i nf, 

78-di; Mannphpite, 3x4-523; Mosiem, 24*, 
248, 149, X71. 3^-J >1+ rS*>- <^3+ 644, 843; 

Slavic, 391; talR! and wunders from, 1018 
East Indies, 141 

Iksrer.dd, *2, 53J, 738. 745, 75 ^- 77 ^. 9 ^ 
^li-TStcr Trupe,"* idiS 

Eastern Empire, 4- 105, 442, 443, 31*, 544, 555 
Ebm River, 29:^ 64^ 

Eebatana, 13* 

BceltikiTical Hftiory {SoznmenK n? 
Eeeksinnicai HktQTy of Ens^md 4%, 

49a 

eccL«iastics, 465, 46*, 471. 521, *90, 711, 772+ 
784, 811, 907, 944 
Eckharr, .^kister+ Kio 
eclip&es, 289, 418, 1019 
eclipriCf zfiS 
434 

ccononuc co-openrEon, 304; dcvclcipmcnt, 642; 
heritage, 10H3; life, tnmsforiniiddti of, 552; 
life of Ionian, 82*; revival, 949; 

rci'ohitian^ 706; smti&dcs, 710 

Etronowtk srtd Wtitory of ibe MidJU 

Af(ct (J. W, Thnnipsnn ^ 739*, 786* 
economy, Byzantine, 118-135; disrupted, 540; 


Eufopeait, 6x5; fetidai, 558; French, 696; 
Iskinir:, 10*^234; Jews ii^ |7|'|78-, nitional, 
649, 718; *45; scmisocialistic, 641; 

urban, 519 
Eddas 49®. 5“5^ 

Eden, 8^ 1*7+ 217, 478^ 825+ tosS; 107* 

Edc^ 49, 12S, 132, 147, 586, 590. 59:, S93* 594 
4S6 

“Edict Conceming Prices'^ iTheodoric), 98 
Edinbut^h, 50 *84 

Edith <£dgirha>i wife of Edward the Con- 
fessor, 49J. 8jj 

Edith, mUrress of Hardd I, 495 
Edmund “ironside:**" 4831 48** 492 
Edmund Rich+ St, 752^ 

Edred, 486 

cducatiuffi, i2i* 113+ $24, ijS, 310, 327* 3<ki, 
437, 450, 4*5, 4®^ 4*7. 4^4. 4S*r 505. 547t J?*. 
7*5, K17, 818. 828, 831, 876, 903* 913. 9t|, 91S, 
912, 940, 953, 1083; Anglo-Sason, 488-489; 
baruni^ 561-5*3-1 defects of^ 939-93<^t fns« 
and general 4®®; handbook of, 979; higher* 
304, 348, 3«3, 807, 877; Jewish, 349, 365, 3711 
knightly^ 34X; mcral, 913, 10%; -Moslem, 211^ 
235-236; sexual, 811; in Spain, 95 
Edward 1 , 378, 392, 570^ *09, 67B, *79, 680* 6S3, 
684. 695, 700, 729, 7*6, 811, 813, 819, 835p 9CI, 
1085 

F-dward It, 61678, 6 Ho^ *84, 841 
Edward 111 , 90; regeno for* 684 
Edw-ard the Confessor, 493, 6*7, 8^3, 870* 885+ 
S91, g8*; grave of, 751 
Edward the iVlariyr+ 48* 

Edward, !?on of Alfred, 484 
Edvvigp 48* 

EdwEiip King of Norrhumbria^ 501 
Ephert, Bishop of York, 465, 488^ 806 
Egbert* King of Wia^sc, 483 
Egica, 370, 375 
EgMuJ, Brother, 959-960 
Egil Skallagririuiujn, 509 
Egilbcrt, 390 

Eginhaid, 4**, 4*7, 4*9, 470 

h * 9 * 29* 4 ^ -W. 5 ®. 5 ®. 59 - ■^1,62. 107. 1 
117, I [8* 119, 128, J34t 135, 14&, 147, I49 p 150* 
t5tt tSS- I 5 <^ *57. ifS. 1*1, 191+ 192. i95, < 9 ®, 
202* 2d6, 108, 209, 3ro, 21 f, iiS, 119, 217, irS, 
230, 234 138, 241, 144, lyK, 2*1, 164, 270, 273, 
2 t4 178, 28x, 284, 285, 192, 310, 311, 

31:, 313-314, 31*, 318. J2** J43, 349, 3*7, 3*8, 
J<59. Sl ^ m * 4°h ¥ H - W. 4^, 416* 4x4, 440, 
441* 550. 596, 601, 603, 60*, 607, 608, 617, ^7, 
*92, 694, 716, 724, 799, R49, 857, 874,990 
EgT.-ptians, T34, 328, 357, 43*, 9S9 

eisieddfoih ^ 

Ekib^ftfi (HeradiusK 5x4 
FJha, 611 

Elbe River, »o, 443, 445, 451, 473^ jiq, ju, 553, 
614* *18, *44, 6 ^, *fti, 6*5 
Eleanor of Aquitane, 577, 594, 595, Sai, *70, 
672, 673, 674, *89, 690* S27-S2i, 103*, 1037 
Eleanor of Cai^lc, 835^ 8*1 
FJeaiur uf Maimt, 4^9 
Elcazer ben Tsaac^ ^bbi, 563, 37B, 384 
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of Worms, 417 

elecronil pdncrsi, C.?erniaii+ 6^4-^^ 

Etevjfrifii fnp^ dcmanftTutwniTtfi pond^h 
(Jorcbniis NKmoraritisl, ^195 
FJi^itcntj (Euclid)^ 541s, 34+ 910 
Elcusii, J7, 440 
rJeusinian .\1 v-swries*, 9, *7 

FJtas* Brother, Sen* RSft^ 996 
Eltas dc l>erhifii+ fiS; 

FJ^ha ben Abuyah, 35 j 
Fikabcth of Schnnau, Sio 
Elizabeth oi Hungary, 8io 
Ei^hhn, 

Ely Carhcdral, 871, 8R3; "Oct^criC 8«s 

Eii^d-Eddin, Sin 

emanitksri ihecir\\ 337 

ciTibrnidtn% 487^ 49s, S50, %! 

cmbryoriMny, idoi 

Fmea {Hoini), 1K9, 230^ 319, 59a 

Fittieo of Lcinlngcrt, 589 

Emin, sil-, 198- 200 

m\t% 191-397* 

Kintiia, wife of Cnut, 491 

Emma, wife of Ethdred, 41^5: 

emperurs, J49,4:7,4}B, 433, 435, 44^', J19. 

564, 687, 706. 714. 718, 719, 73 f. TjS. 759. 7 *J* 
916; Byzjindnc, 190, Z97* 349, 440, 47?, 5x7^ 
75-h 9^7r Eascem, 45?, 5^5, 777; Eran- 
conian, jrij; Gennan, J90, 466, 540, 345, J47, 
Hohenstaufen, 1039; H^y Roman, 
547, [tidj; Macedaiiian, 44*, 5445 Roniaii,7i9; 
Salian. jij; WMem, jia 
Emplrtf Scare Building, New Yorlt, 1084-1085 
Empedocles, 1070 

enamcb, 441+ b 87^, 997 

cnc}t:lopedlas; 241, 40J, 437, 1007, iot^^ioi^j 
K ttridi, 1058; ifcingraphical, 319; 

360E medical, 305; poetic, ^!9' seiendftcK 979 
Encyd&ptdh of Sclenrt (aUFarabi), 155 
cnc>^clo|>cdL£t 5 , 250, 319, 
energy, 465* 55^5, m-m* '^5 
Engclbeix, Archbishop of Colngnt, 715 
engineers, 271, 713 

Engbnd, 69, Sq-8i, Bj, 114, ij6, jflj, 36^ 375, 
387, 39it 39J' 415 *t 447. 45 f^. + 73 . 47 ®^ 

48-, 483-495, 5tn>, 501, 501, 509, lio^ 3x1, 511, 
551* 53- 533+ 537 * 35+ j 7 ^ f 7 >* 618. 

610, 6 z^ 623, dX4, 625*, dzd, dig, 631, 634, 64J&, 

645, ^4^, 647, 648, 663, dBs, 6S3. 

dSj, d88, 6^, <$91, ^9?, 69J, 702, 743-74+ 

758. 7^0, ydi, 763, ydd, 767, 784, 791, Boi, 811. 

81 j, Bid, 817, 823, 8i8^ gjfii, S35. S38, gj9, 842, 

842, 847k 8501V 851, Bdi, 865. 883, 891, S93, 

894, 8^ 900, 903* 905, 908", 909, 913,91+ 

93;, 951, 982, ijSd, 900. 951. 9^i* 1003, 1042, 
I044r 1045,10A8; bishops of, 541. 542, dSS; cas¬ 
tles uf* S^K Gothic in, 882-885: tnterdicts on, 
75d; Jew-s in, 3 ^ 37 ^ 3771 *^ 7 + < 5 ^ 8 ; 

Norman style in, 870-872; RoTnjtn, dii 
English Channel, 37, 82, 393, 4^5, 484, 495. did. 

617, 571, 673, 677, 882 
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Epicurus, 9, 955 
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epidemics, 246. 34J. ^ 4 ^ %+ ^ 7 * 

epilepsy, 791, 986, 1002 
b.pinis, 37, 453. dqj, d5it <553* *f 7 
episcopate, 515, 34}* 547i 54®^ 758* 
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Fr, vision of, 949 
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497. 99 ^ 
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6 ^ flj 4 
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Ethelijald, 487 
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F-tbelred L 483 
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ethics, 254, 771, 843, 96^ 982; Koranic* i:79-*8‘* 
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EfJWff {Aristotle), 911| 966 
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EthiDpia, 22, 119, 20S, 316, 357 
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Euchonn, 89. IBS, 477, 544, ^74, 739* 74 *- 74 J. 

748-749, 7r^ 79a, B79, 1W9, 101 z 
Euclid, 99, 244, =455, E, 911?^ 91 i, 990* loll 
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Eudocia, wife B4al ihc jVIac^dfirtLaii* 4-;^, 429 
Eudocid,. wife of Rofnojius tV% 4J t 
EudocU wife oX Thecdofius 11 , 103 
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Eugenius liK 3®*. 59h 7®7 
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EuTogiiK, 3^0^ 301 
Eumcniiu, iii 
Eunapius, 9, 123 
cinmchfs 3^2, 37^^ 43Ji 437t J54 
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192, lod, 131, 141, 393,616 
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Euxic, S7, 8S, 95 
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Europe, ri, 43, 117, iiS, ij6, 140, 156^, 
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506, 309 514, 313, 315, 531, 547, 548, 349, sjT* 
SS^ J7Jt 57&t $79^ 5^ 59“- 595. 595. 59^ 

601, 6o8, 610, 61 i, 613, 614, 616, ^34, 6z6, 628, 
^19. ^35- 641-641, 649, 637* 661, 663, 673^ 683, 
688. 691, 693, 697, 698, 703, 704, 709, 710, 717, 
730, 733,713,736,757". 760.777,7B3,786% 802. 
B03. 805. 806, Eiu S[7, $iK ®3i, §35. S57. 
840, 84;, 844, 843, &49, 86n S63, 871, 876* 

S93, 906, 909, 911, 913, 916, 933, 938, 945, ^ 
966, 980, 9«3p 984, 990, 993, 999, 1003, IDEI, 

1018, io30i 1044, 1001, 1083-p Central, 446, 313, 
616, fiii, 656; Oinstwn conquest of, 550-557; 
EdHtm, 349,450: Udii, 4J4,4361499i 326,337, 
586. B37, 9f3, 931. 989, 99®! fiiodcm, 559, 578, 
649; NonKcrn, 341, 389^ 469, 493, 618, 634. 
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Tmnsilpinc, 638; Western, 434, 471, 473, 497, 
3J0, 318, 335, 344, 532, s59p 573, 603, 639, 640^ 
644, 645. 646. 653,657. 660p 754 7581 770> 817, 
83a, 833, 845. 846, 847, B63, 874, 876, ®94, 897, 
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Eusebia, ri, 15 
Eusebius to« 46 
Eosnee, Sr., 837 
Eustatbius r+i 
EusttcKiunu 33, 34. S3 
Eurjxhes, 49. Ji3 
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Eve, 69, 364^ 363P 412, 81a. Sij, 9J3, 950^ 973^ 
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evil 356, 830, 974^ eye, 970, 9S6 
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jjfi. J!8. 519. JJ9, 543. 5+1. 541s, J4«. 140. SS^ 
55». 57*. ^J9. <54*. 471, *75. 677, <S»l, *84. *88, 
69^ 707, 7*0, 71*. j**. 7*5, 7*6, 741, 755, 755, 
7j6i 764, 7*1, 775, 774, 777. 778, 780, 78*, 81*, 

813, Bty, 91:^ 9:84 9 |cip 9^7^ 1019-Z030 

executions, ^39, 37B, 413. 782*783,928 
Exeter, 487; Cathedral, 744, 871, B83 
exikrclir 348; htreditaty, 366 

exiles, J47-J49, J71, 417. 569, 7J1 
Exodus, J5**. J85, 490. 77*, 987 
exogamy, 814 
cxcjtdim, 417^ 986 
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cxpCoitadan, 399* 313, 464, 474 481, 378, 

654, 7n4 tooo 
explorers, 454, yodp 1083 
extieme unctinn, 741 
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eytp diseasesi ol 40J; structure of, 993 

eyeglasses, 996, 1084 

Ezclcpel 416 

Eijfa family, ibn, J71 

EzzeUno da Romano, 733, 735, 783, 1057, 1085 

Fablola, 78, 1003 

fd>leSp 363+ Sj7t 1054-1053 

FiMrs (Btdpaj)^ 363, 263, 310, 910 

fabiiaux, 574 767, 1054*1055 
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facades, 846, B65, S69, 870, 871* 876, 879, SSi, S91 

facdons, 105, 285^ 3-7, 718, 739, 730, 798 

facuJdcSp 917, 933, 926 
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Ffldl, al-* 199, 136 

Foggiuolap Ugucdonc dcUa, 1064 

faienccp 374^ 286 

fairies, 984, 1019 

fa^ 465, 613, 6r7p 664, 819^ 1083-1084 
faiih^. 79, 315, 33^ 5^7'568p 405, 407, 413, 714^ 
830, 93ip 941, 943, 967-^. 98a, 982, 1067-, 
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395 . 4 ^ 7 i 5:6, 9 I 5 p 9 J 3 . 939- 94^ Wt 
981,986, J04®, 1084; crises m, 934-P5fi 
110-2191 Jewish, 3B5; ShS^ 314 
Fatbru'd Din, 607 
faldr$, liindrE, 358 
falconry, 691, 719, S40 
Falldrk, battle of, 683 
Fall 69, 334, 4%, S67, 978, 10J6, 1068 
“False Detettais” (Isidoms ^icrcaior), 325-526 
famEy, 76*77, 360, 380. 433, 493, 819, 913 
famine, ri6,185, 543, 413, 433,443, 538, 643p 693, 
783, 802, 894, 1003, t(ji9 
fma^ 260 

fanaiicbmp J07, 338. 4130^ 442, 518, 8flo 
399, 333-333 

Far til, 133, 143, 150, 344 176, 616, 995 
Farabip ^iohammad Abu Nasr ai-, joj, 349, i3j- 

^5^ *57+ *7911 537i i*7. ^ 9t5. 934i 957i 
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faJtTW^s, J4S, jji, jjQ. 4J5, JJ4, d+y, jii, Sii 

Pars, 

Piisu mcHsque ofp 374 

/aits, JI4-1JJ, ijS. jB:, 748, S07, S^Oi ign 
fatalism. 177, -jig 
Kallwre. iifl, J63.477, 744 7J4 
FaDma, p6i, 172, 184 

Fatimids, :K4'i8^ 189, jpg, jio, |8y, 39g-;9[ 
flialti’p munuL 375, 553, ;6o 
Ftojf of Saturn (..Vlaci:Dbim)ip \i 

75, 34^ 5Jfl* £4?, IDZ5; QirtttMA, 74J, 731, 
75i. 79h ®4it 8S5, ^ loiSi Jewish, 35®, 359 
Fecamp^ 1054; abbey of, 479 
fee, 543, 7^7 7 ^, 815, pjfl, 921, 999 
Feis, Si 

Felbc, Blshi^ of Name, 53* 
f-ctlo^^'ships, 914 
Pcncitp^a, Emet, 150 
“Foflko^ Cj^clc, 49S 
FerdinaEid and IsabeLb, imo 
Fcrgil, St^ 497, 991 
Fcj^msqru Janie, 172, S78 
Fejtiutdo T, 439 

Fernanda 697^ 699, 891, 919 

Ferrara, 6i6^ 662:, 708, 770, 9^ 
fertility. 445, 447, 5SJ, ^8?, 997 
fenilijirt, 539 
FestiviJ of the As, 841 

festivals, 171, 1:91, 7 j8, j8j, Sjo, Bji; sgnctil- 
tural, Bj8. R41, reij; Jewish, 347, 418; pagan, 
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fethht^ 744-"4y 

feudal baronies, djij counts, (JSdj ctmrresv. 8j9i 
dues, d44. 767; lords, 644, Sji. 8iy, Sj'j; ori- 
gtns jys-jjj; vassalage, <573; war, private, 691 
feudalism, iij, 198, 434, 433, 436, 439, 311, 3^7, 
SS^-m, *>9. 638, S49, 633, 638, «.j, 667, 669. 
670, <477, (>90. 699. 717, 71B, 74S, 7S(S^ 
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140-141 

feodalitj', 344, 684 

fends, 3114, 509. 7f7'. mji 

Fw^ iflr, 1S3,184, S9d, 3i6i 334, 408 
Fibonacci, Leonardo, jzo, 98^ 990, 993 
fidelity, 365, 3*4, 573. 576, (91. 807 
fiefs, jji. 5«7,638, (586,69S, 76s, 763 
fieures. 848, 869. 879, S80. S3i 
filwque daujie, jiS 
Filles-DIeiLp 693 

finance; 30S, 3599 371,37^, 377, 387, 400,451, 473, 
480* 710, ^4^, 1084? Qiurch, 7^-76^; 

Frci^h, 739; Jews m, 37^-378; papat 71S 
EnaneJera, 570, 3^. 393:, 6 id, 6 iy, djo 
Fn«, 90. 574, jgx, y63, aid, gjo, 9ig, 

Fini^tLira^ Maso, 849 
Finland^ 1084^19, £59 
Finns. ^ 447, djfr ej= 
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^irr, 643, 873^ 906 
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First Ditisc. 254, 344, 96^1, 969 

FiniZs 144 
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3799 8579^^1 

Frt7CeraJd9 Edw^ard, 267*^ jn 
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Flo^cllanr craze. 809 

Hander^ 474 479, 480^ ^15^ 617, 62O9 613, 624. 
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663, 68|. 809, 869-8709 ftS6. 9i|. 975 
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424; Danish, 4aj; Imiiajv'rja. 290* 576, 453, 
4S7* fTtcrcandle, 119, 728^ Norse, 473, 4741 
Saracen, ig*., 447; Vandal, 38 
Flemings, 685,1(3; 
flogging, sji, 569, 781, 91 f, 918 
nouds, 55S9 1019 
Flora, 3qei^ 301 ^ Order of, ftoS 
FloraJk^ 75^ 

FlorciM (Florcnria), ^91. 45 j 9 568, 578. 6169 
621. 623^ 6^4, 626^ 628, 619, 633. 6jf9 63^, 643^ 
&;3. 649. S96* 7ro, 713, 739, 7-7, 728-7311, 756, 
778* 779, 7839 8219 812. 835, 838, S51, B54. 855- 
856, S62, 863, 865, 889-^4^, 915^ 9fc8, 9po, 10579 
10589 1059, 1061-I£3659 T07S. loSp; BapdsterVi 
8pi Cathedral S62. 888, 
flurin, Florcndjif* 6z6 
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flowery 171, 373, 315; stoncv 850-86Q 
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37<V 7«7f 719- 7^^ 724 911 
folio, 907, 90S 

folk d^ces, 8^8* s«rig^ 704. 900 
folklore. Jew ish. 359, 406 
FdfiucT fFoloue), troubadour. 901, 1077 
Foiidaco de^ Tcd4?schj, Venice, 619 
FGtst Fj'uf if ibn Crabuol ) . 4069 9 r 1 
Fonrenev. hatde of, 473 
Fontevraulr, order of* 792 
fond. 557. j6o, 7«7, Bijp dolK of. 831- 
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“Forest CafitorH," 6S7 
forests, 465. 514^ 559-360 
forger)', 516*, 814, 8189 8^4, 944, iqjj 
forks* 836 
Formnyus, 538 

fomiulas9 324, 9^6^ 997-998 

fomicatiofi. 806, 813, 814, 843, 937 

Forth. Finh of, 501 
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Fnmce, 57* 87^ ^ 91, 91^ 9h <9®- 

J3B, ^98. 317, 34^. 3^ 37S- 3^ 387. 191. 397. 
4DCJV 401, 40J, 441, 447, 453, 4^4iSu 4^ 4^* 
47h 474t 48 o*t 484* 491, JQO, joi, jiS, 
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5*4. 5^S> 57 It 57 577- 57^ 594- 

398, ^99, 80j, 6o6t 6^1(3^ 615, 61*5* 617,1 6se, 61 
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6^5, 6(4+, 667. *159, *7^1. 671. *73, *74- *75. *^7- 
*79, 6«i, 683. *4^ *8j, *8*t *W 70®t 

713, 717, 71*, 743-744. 758. 7**. 7*7+ 77^ 

774. 77f+ 77*» 779. 781^ 783, 7%. 79^ ^ 

812, till, S14, til3, S16* till. Hij, 8Z0;* 831, 833, 
S35, B37. 858, «i9. 843, ti4i. 843 t 847. 849+ 850^ 
8ji. 858. ti*i, 8*8. 870, 879. 89i. 88;. tiSj, 886. 
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913, 919, 9;3, 931, 9l|p 949-9i-h 9z7^ 9^9 . WJk 
100;. 1003, 10 C9, 1310, loiy, 1039, na43, 1044, 
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ni>nhcaMtrn, *90; noirhetTi, *43, 904. 11x4;; 
southjca^cern, 637, 904^ sourhem, 191. 554. 
386, 404, 41 j. 553. *91- 771. 77 ^ 874, 901. 
904,955, idoTt ‘“ 17+ 1041^ s^iutbi^MEtni, 
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fraud. 8:4, 1013 
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Galswinthii 92 
GamaUcl, i|7 

gambling, 157, 43:3^ S39, 338, IQ16 
garTktf pfcscn^cS, 840 
gdrtbes; 31* 43^ 55^ *3^- 
KrJA Eden, 3 JJ 
Gandcrshtiisi, 514, 515 
Gandcha (Kiro^ abadJ, 314 
GaoiUEe, 366-3^ 411. 4r6 
"Garden of His Delight The" fj^boila 
Hdevi}, 398 
gardens, I7U 

Garonne River^ 474, ^17^ A43 
Garter, order of thc/j78 
Gascoigne* Thonsas, 926* 

Gaul, f, 7, 13,. : j-2> 28-30, 3 <^S 7 . 4a» 4 -^ 43 ^ 47 * 
j;, 51I 57. 80-83, ^r-S 5 > ^ * 4 * **®' H 5 > 

203i J49 p 4+Sf 45<>* 4^*t 4^2^ 4^1^ 49 ^* 457< 

J18, 541, 532* sn. 55 ^. M- 74^1 *07 
Gaiik iS, 41. 4 K«- W 
GaLthicr dc CtiincVf 557 * 747 
Gaundo, 933 
Gau^ainH 8 js, 1045+ 

Gayamurth, 1^ 

Gsza, 13Z. 281, 607 
Gt Hiiuioni IShcol)^ 355 
C^ebfl al-Taricj, 191 
Gehir, Hay j-an, Jabir Ibii 

Gdasitis b 4; 

Gcllius, Aulus, 3^ 

Geniiras, i%. 21 1 , =id, 350-35^ 4^11. 4*9 
gems, z87p 3041 44*1 4 ^ 5 * **3t ^ 33 * ^ 7 . 

849, 87(5, 908, 99:, ii»5 
generation, spontaneous. 994 
Genesis. 66 , 78, i34t Ifi*. 370*. 405, 41s. 4 ^^ 
417, 489. 490; Julian on, 15-id 
genethlblogy* 987-9S8 
Gene^-ai, 4AJ. 615. ^7 
Genevieve, Sr., 848 
Gengra, Council of, 45 

Genoa, 100, 404,44H, 431+ 586^ 391, 599, «Sot, 606^ 
615. 617, 6^0. (4z 4* 6:6, 627, 628, 630* 6jjp 
638, 648,652, 663, 705, yii, 713* 7 ^ 1 . 1*11* 

8^ 989, 9oit io 6 i 4 i 10^. T0831 Bank of, 713 
Genoese, 436. 605. 608, 70S, 709, 862, 994 
Geoffrey of Anjou, 670* 

Geoffrey de Lnsignan, 396 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Si, 1019^ 1043 
GenfTr&y de Noyers^ KB4 
Geoffrey, Risbop of Charmes, 940 
geography, 242,144, 329,612+ 992^ 99j. 994, 1007, 
1009, iDux 1084 
gculogy'p 348, 992, 994, 1067 
geomamry, 911^ 987 
gcomerry, 143, 244, 273+ 43®i 9*5* 
rtan. 4^; ot refraction, 996 
George, Admiral, 704 
George, Btsbipp of AleKundiia, 18 
George, Stn 59** 743 ^ 1021-1022 
Georgia, yoR, 3411, 44a 

Gerald of Wales (Giialdus CambrenslsK 499. 

735 * 73 <S. 7fWp S99, 908, 9«:*, 99; 

Gerard of Cremona, 241, 347, 403, 911, 912 
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Gefbeir of Aunllac (Sylvesccr IJ), 341^ 445, 
45a, 475. 479, 512-513, 540. 586, 909, 98a* 
Gcrbold, St, 9^ 

Certioh of Reicheisbuig, 571 
Gerona, 40a 
Gemtam, Sti, 531 
GcrfliaMW (Tacitus), 13* 

GcitnaiB, 12, 13, 23+ i5i 10^ jfk So^ 89,90, 

201^ 311, 444, 453, 454. 471* 495* 5^ 

536, 544, 393, 394+ 595* ^I 5 « ^ 5 ®' 

664, dM, 685, 684 831, 838. 84^- 903 

Cemianus, Bishop of AuMfrCi 53 3 
Gcrmuiy, ra, 8[, 208, 236* 320, 328, 384, 387^ 
39 t 59 ^ +w. 4 * 7 * 443 + 444 ^ 445 * 44 ^- 447 - 45 ^p 
461, 466, 471, 473h 475 » 4 ^ 5 * 9 i 55 ^ 5 * 
5 ?i^ 53 ?. 534 - 545 * 557 * 543 * 545 . 54 ^ 547 . 54 ^- 

550* 554 ^ 554 « 5 ^+' 5 ^. 57 *. 575 . 578, 389. 394, 

^98. 6oOt 603, 609, 610, 615. 619^ 612, 624^ 626, 

627,, 63^ 633, 634, 638, 64a, 642, 646, 65^ 660, 

*P 5 « 7 * 4 ' 715- 71^ 7171 
722, 724, 756, 760, 763, 765, 766, 768, 770, 774, 
784^ 8oi, 8^810, 813+ Siyp 83^, 8142, 850, 857, 
86B, 870, 882, 8M. 893. got, 903, 905, 906, 91 
911^94^, 9&4^ 992, 1002, 1003, 1004, 1033, 1040, 
104E, 1043+ 1046, i049’p eastern, 661^ 7881 
SDudiem, 1039; western, ^34+ 353* loij 
Gershom ben jehuda, 369, jSov 400-401 
&rvase of CaOEerbury', 8S4 
Gerrj Punarmn (xAbsalon of Lund), 1019 
OrriJ Fr^mcortff^j^ 591, 1019 
G^Efa pojjfifictiffi (William of \ 1 altneshur\'), 
1019 

Oi-vm regr/Tw Anglamm (^^THram of .MaJmes- 
bury'>, 1019 

Geifj R^fnmarmtff jo 19 
Gc?Ea i, 6y8 
Gerat Prince, 44^ 

Ghassart, 157, 171 

Gha^ali, al^n 255, 2^6. 2^7+ 279, 3JI-35J3 4*5* 4®** 
91 j. 954, 9J7, 963, 106a 
Ghazni. 20|. 204, 231, 24J, 247, 249, 268 
Ghent 4^ 474* 47^k 618, 6:5,640, 642, 64B, 683% 
886, S88 

Gherardesca, UgoUno della, 1073, 1080 
Chcrardo da Borgo^ S09 
Ghibellines, 8m, S15 
Gibbon, Ed^vird, 156*^ 339 
Gibbs, j. Willard^ 993 
Gibrnltat 191, 292, 307, 4 E 4, 617 
Gilbert dc la Poit«, 47^^ 479, 943, 

Gilbert, Sc^ 791 
GHdas, 81, 373 
Gilson^ friennCt 964* 

Giotto,657, 793+ 802* Sii,846,%i, 835. 888, 890, 
1066^ 1082; cartTpanile of, 863 
Giovanni da Capistrano, So, 387 
Giovanni EHkuto, 861-86z, 889 
Gimlda, Seville, 313, 329, 342. Sgi 
Giraldus Cambrensis, rec Gerald of ^Valcs 
girls, 778 .^So 7 . 8 ^ 3 . 879. 9 * S* 9 * 4 - Vt 5 
Gisela, daughter of Charlemagne, 466 
Giscla. wife of Stephen I, 443 
Giudecca, V'enice, 711 
Giuki, 1033 
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Giuno Pisiind^ 

Glibcr, Ralphs ^41 
gUdioidflit jihowsv ^44 
GkinvilLt^ Raciiilf dc, 6 ^ 

Glaser^ Eduird, ijf* 

glass, 27 Sp 2^ 3? I, jiR* 44*^ ^^4- 849-850, 

874, ft8o, 891P 997t buming. 189; Egypdp 
and S)TiaR, 2871 enameled, 176, 287, SjAp nilr- 
mre, Srj; SaracEiu 318*; icained, 134, 317* 
6 ii, Bjo, 85J, 852, 853. 87^^ »75t 8?8, 

879, 881^ 884, 886, 887. 891.892; Venetijm, 613 
gli^uakers, 542, 3751 49J, 850 
glasses, magriif^nng, 996 
Glasionbury» 491« 752 
glcmieii, 4%, 904 ioj4 
globe, ctlcrtial+ 329 

Gtos^a ardiriitTia ( AccitKius ihc cider), 917 
Giasijry of Drugs (Maimontdes)* 409 
**gio4saroR," 630, 917 
Giorisj 749 

Glovctsicr Caihcdral, 871, BBi, B83 

Glycerius, 42 

Gobi Desert; ij5, 993 

GcKi, 47. 61. 7|. 75. 89- 90^ 95f 9^ 

114, f27, 130, I3U i6j, 167. 168, 175, i77t 17®- 
I79 p i8r, 1S3, 184. 191. 2x1. rtj* ii4* ^*7* 
121, 222, 223, 2ij, 235, 2391 
232, iji, 254, 255, 236, 258, 239, 269. 2^5, ^ 
269, 305, 324, 331. 331. 334, 537. U 9 ^ 

367-368. 3S2, 39a, 199, 40a, 40^. 4t»i 41^1 41^ 
414, 415, 416, 437, 418, 478, 518, 52jp 542, 548, 
587, 63a, 646, 672p 724, 734. 736. 73S. 741, 769. 
TTpy 7afp 794. 79ft. 797. 7 ^ 

82J, B26p S28, 829, 695 p 896, 907, 930, 931, 933. 

938. 940. 943, 944t 945, 94*. 95<^ 95^+ 957-9y8, 

939, 9^, 9% 967, 96^ 969. 97t. 972t 971 p 974. 
975t 97<S^ 98I1 9®8, 995. i™J‘ 

i&17p 1039, 1041, 1048. 1052, 1056^ 1057, 1063. 
1067-11368. 10^ 1074, 1077, 1078. l□79^ grace 
of, 68^rt3, 70, 260, 523,674. iisJSi knowl¬ 
edge of^ 7a, 358, 412i lore of, 324. 940, 941, 
946; namre of, 176,9^1; win of, 477,665. roa4, 
10631 wbdorn of. 250, 940, 946; word ofp 186^ 
111, 353, 407. 523. 706. 790, 945 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 389, 589* 590, 591, 392 
Godfrey of T^rrabic, 5^43 
gods, 354. 507, 984, JO47 
Gudgifa (Godlva), 48B 
Godwin, EarU 493 

Goerhe, Joliano Wolfgang von, 399, 739. 795, 
905, 1039, to|3 
goj?er, 999 

gold, 287, 463. 847. 85 ip 876 

Golden Book of V^ke, 710 

•^Golden BtilU' 638 

Gddeni Fleece,, order of, 578 

Golden Horde. 656 

GcJden Hem, 4,424, 639 

Gofdm Legend ^V'oraginc), 747, Jo22, 1053 

GfiJdsmitK. Oliver. 159 

goldsiiiiclu, 376, 440^ 49 E, 846. 848, 849 

goliards. 900^ 1025, 1037, 1033 

Gfxid F nday, 1 ozB 

^good sense!" 327* 
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Gomtp 502 
Goslar, 612, 769, 77S 

GospeU 31, ilh 186^ JTi. 212. i4lt 3*7- W* 
511. 53^. 739. 05- ^77i 0-! t’ourrlL 

iy. 749. 77*; "Ladiiire," 479; ‘ Vkona,"^ 466 
gospels, apocrv'phal, 818* 853^ 837 
Goiha, battle of, 444 

Gotbict architecmre, 127, 689. 697* 839,1 ®*** 
894, 893, 897. 899, 949^ art. 441; By^antknc- 
RoEnanisque, SS8-, decoraied, 883, B84, 885; 
early English, S83, 885“ Englisli, 
ikniboyant, S93S French, 874, 887, 

891 p 893^ Germaii, 886-887^ glass, Italian, 
887-890; Northerru 89 f; perpendkular, 883^ 
893; ^anlsh, 890-B91P Tuican, 8S8. 889, 890 
Gothic alphabet. 46 
^‘GoEhje War,” 1 co, 436, 519 
Goihs^ 4, 22, 23-15, 27. 36, 39, 42. 46, 47, Sn, 86, 
87, 99, n>iv io9p iiOp IJ3. 150, 434, 446. 456, 
458, 507, jio. 379. 603 
Gotland, 619^ 666 

Gonfried of Strasbouig, 905, 1048-1049 
Gortschalk, 477, 589 

govcrmticiiT:, 294. 296, 509. 311. 3x2. 45c, 467, 
468, 363P 726, 729. 759. iri, S18, 828, 903,917. 
932^ 1015, lord. 1031 1084; Idatinc, 223-227, 
reprcstnifltive* 504, <4*- 750. 

in ^in. 700; Vkigoihic* 370 
Goidhr, 142 

GozJin, Bhhop of Parts, 474 
Gradenigo. Pietro, 709 
graduates, university^ 929, 930 
gjTOinfititrp iftB, 336. "37X. 45B. 4**^ 53®. 9^^ 9 H* 
joQ7i chair of, 914; Gcmian, 466; Gteck, 
1009; Hebrew, 3^, 595-396, 

Gtmnw^r {Prisckn)^ 124 
graitiiuarians. 305, 319, 395, 497. 5*5 
Granada, 96. 271. 296, 298, 300, 304, 307, 315^ 

31*. 33^ 57^ 37^* 30. 397. 30. 575. M 

granaries, municipal, 

Grotid Book 071 Music Cal-Farabi), 279 
Grand Canal. Venke, 619. 711, 868 
‘^Gnand Caulan Cmtipa^ny/^ 651 
Grcitdc EncyeSopidio (&derot), ioi6 
Gradm, 25, 34^ 77. 85, 86. 630, 754-755. 9i*t 

ifl^ 

gravjutiofi. 328. 8*7+ 997 

Gray, John de. Bishop of Norttieh+ *74 

Great Charier. 677 

Great Council of 1354, 678, 679 

Great Khan, 608+ 656+ 993 

“Great Russians,’* 445,654 

Greco. El, 440, S9E 

Greece. 3, 19, 27, 38, 44. 76. 118, 139. 134. 136. 
ijft, 139, 143, J45, 147, 2(24, 20®. 241. -45. 

H9i 4^^ 4^®- 434. 44»# 44^^ 44*. 453- 5^9- 

530p 651, 831. 847, 857, 861, 893, »95, 901, 913, 
90,990„ ID17, 1085, iDB6;redt5COvery af^ 240, 
249-35'J. 443 

greed. 379. 53 ^ 534. ®^9. t42, 844 

Grfek Anthology, 124, 437 
Creek Church. 81 u fire^ 424-425,997 
GrcelH+ 23, =7, 41, gi, X19, 134, 136, 137, 144, 
147, 157, iSft 190, 192, 241, 243, 244, 358, 379, 
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GthIs (iotsthfUed) 

jSe, iSj. 150. jir, jiB, 445. 414, 415, 43s. 44J, 
444. 44 *. J07. 5 J^. J44. 5 » 7 . J 9 J. S 9 S. *> 4 . fi«J. 
619, 7^9, 75j, 74j, 8ji, 90j, 9ji, 9S4, 99S, 

I£H>1, HMH, |g<»6 

Grccjic^ Robert, ipi^ 

Gmnland, yoi* 504, |oe, 510 
Gregwy ] the GrenE, 55* Ji<5i 

51+P <S|j, 7JJ. 735, 757, 74B, 7% SiG, 
eii4 893, fi96v^ 

Gregory- IL 4^6, 535 

Gregoj^^ HI. 451 

Gregory V. 539 
Gregon' M. 540, 545 

Gregory \^1 L Sl (Hildebrand)^ 74, 91^ 94, 3^, 
450. -4^. 484. 4^ SG-5i4r 
5«<S, ^Sfgp 667, 757p 758, 7^ 7<S», 81 j, 817, 937 
Grcgor>' [X, jyn, jSt, 593, 607^ ^55, 

71^^ 719-7 = 1, 7IJ, 734, 755, 759, 744, 776^ 779- 
780p 7B3. 781, &17. 914, 9-3, 954, ioS5 
Gregnr\' Xp Biessed, 389, 76^, 7^ Sii, 963 
Gregcir]i\ Bishop of Alcsandria, 8 
Grrgow Na^ranzen^ Sl, 55, fij-Sj, 78. 441, 10=8 
Gitgur\' of Xyassa* St-, d? 

Gregory of Tomts, Sr^ 91, 9=, 349, 85^ 1001 
"Grey Giiosc*^ yo6 
grilles* :M, 86j 

grof cTj d;o 

Grossccciitc, Roberta < 5 = 8 , 843. B84* 911* 9=5, 980^ 

991, 993, 995, 95)^5, lOfflS, 1009, loiOp 101 E, 
ioi3« Eoi^l 1029 

G niffydd ap Liv^vBlyru 493> 496 
Grouch, ■Hrife of Macbeth, joj 
Gufliktquivlr Rivcir 50=, 315,635 
Gudnin, 1033 

Gvdfs, J5U. 7i7, 71P, 7JO, Sj i 
G ucsclirt, Bvmnnd du, j6j 
^csfhnuscsp 8=9, 9]; 1-91= 

Gli]+ Bernard, 780, 7S3 
Guibcit of No^ot, 54 E, 639,745 
Giiihert, Archbishop of Ravenim. 550 
Gmdt to the E^iJtcr of tht Wfarf (Bahya), 9113 
Gmde to tbt Perplexed (MAimon]dc£>p 401- 
4^1 414, 9^0, 9^1.964 
Guido. Arcbbsfihop of Milan, 457 
Guido of Arezzo, 897-%8 
Guido* Duke of Tuscaay, 53S 
Guido da Polenta^ 1065 ' 

Guido da Siam, 854 
Guido qf Vigen'ano, 989 

guiidji, 14OV a6tp 376, 43ii, 618* ^49, 67 ^- 677 , 640, 
648, «49. 700. 708. 7=7, 7=9, 730. 752, 753, 8;^, 
831, 84^. *^47« %4.S6^ ^ S93p 9I7p 920p 1025, 
ioS3^ craft* 637 ^^, 648, 717; English, 634, 
R26; Flemish, RftS-, Florentuie,. 890', ^den^ 
917^ tenik, 8i6p of wonien, S16 
GuUlEnimc* Durand, 748, 899 
Guillaume dc T.orris, 1051-1053 
Guillaume It Mairc, 756 
guiJ[p 73d, Si<Sp 820, 101 3 
GuiTic 4 'eri^ E037, 1045 
Gllinzelli, Guedo, 1057, 1075 
Gtilscard, BoheiiKiad, 455 
Gukeard, Robert, 451, 543, 550. 5S9, 703, 1078 


Guiswd. Roger, 453 
Gulm^ (Sa'adi), 337 
Gundobad, 89-90 
Guiirur, 505, fojj 
Gunnbjdm IHfsson, 504 

gunpowder^ 425^ 570, 61 jp 997, lOzo-ipii^ 1015, 
1084 

GuotheTp 1034-1035 
Gunthram, 91, 349 
Gujgan, 144, zji, 247 
Gurnenidnz, 11^ 

Gutenbergp Joharui, 177 
Guthruim, 485 

Guy de DaTupierre, tfSj, (S8d 

Guy dc Lus^an, 596, 597, ^98, 599 

Guyot of Prosi-iits, 834 

Gyda, lilfe of Haiald Haarfager, 502 

gynecological treatises, 404 

Haakon rhe GcM^d, 503 
Haakon “the Great Earl,^ 503 
Haarlem* 64a, d8d 
Hsbbus. King, 371, 397 
habeas corpus, 6^^ 1083 
Habib, ihn, 338 
Hadl. of-, 197, 120 

Hadith, iii-112, 21^ 227P136, 238^ 250, =88, 33= 
Hadratn, ai-* 304-305 
Hadrian I* 452, 470, 748 
Hadrian 11,462, 541 

Hadrian IV. 662, 681, 707, 760-76 e, 952 
Hadriitt V, 1075 

Hadrian, Emperor, 114. 861; ^Vall of, io8, 501 
Kadrianopk ( Adrianople), 14, 428, 436, 569, 
605 

Hanz, 312 
Hafe, 172, iSi 
Hflgar, idj, 3?6 
baggada, 35= 

Hague* Tlic* 686 
Hamign of Normandy, S7& 

Hainault, 648,685,686 

Hairham (Alhazeo), Muhammad ibn, aN, 244, 
2j^, :B8-:B9* 995, tot 1, loia 
Haijaj ibn Yusuf, ai-* 193 
Hakani H, 295-194, 304 
Hakim, al-, 285, 286, 287,188, 585 
halaeha, 1B5, jji, jjj 
Halcvy, Joseph, 155 
ffalfdan the Black, 502 
Hallal, Siuscirt al-, 158 
Hamadao* sji, 247, 148 
Hanihurg, 618, 624, 642, 665 
Hamdon ibn al-Aihrath (Qarmat), 261-262 
hlajndinkLs* loa 
Hamdk, iho, 291 
Hamilton, Sir Willbru, 983 
Hamnmd. 263 ■ 

Haimtiaiiids, 514 
Hanuner* j. voo* 32= 

HaniZa, 1^ 

HanbaJ* Ahmad ibn, 116-217, -1^ 
handiemfes, ji+, 5fi,6pfi, 7eitfi 710, 

7B5, loSj; 
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hanging, dcith by, 378^ $9h 7^* 77^ 

Haniln ibn 'nabiE* Atra, 

Hanlfi, ol-t 710 
Hanifs, 16 j 

Hanseanc Lcsignc, 376^ 50<S, <^rd, 610, 

^ 7 “ 

Hamikkah^ festival of, ^59 
Hapsbu^ counts, ^87 
ffarald Bluetooth, foi, 536 
iiarald Hsarfagcr, 504, 50^ 

HaraJd Hardr^da, 

Hamid Harefoot^ 495 

Haralcl the Stem, 504 

if JTJTIJ oiShiiTif^ Al-t Jerusalcni, tz% 

liarbots, 666, 994 

Harding, St- Sti^hen, 7^ 7% 

harem, J13, 199, 453, 47* 

tUrizi, Abu Muhammad al-* 320 

harmony, S47, 899, 10S5 

Harold 11, ^ ®5n 9H 

Harnm, sji 

Harrow, 578 

Hairhacnut, 493 

Hartker, illummaior at St, Gall, 

Hartmann von Auc, 90J, m+o 
Harun al-Rashid, ijo, aoi, =03, saj, 

jofi, ato, 131, 3ri, 231, 2|i, 133, 135, 236, 
146, 150, itH, 178, aSo, 397. 3 *3. I4J- 37®» 
418, 440, 469 
Han'CAV William, 40J 
Hiarz iVlountains, 622 
Hasan, son of All, i^z, 193 
I kshim, 163, j 66 
Hashimites, 165, 191, 195, aio 
Hastings, battle of, 495, 851 
f/jter 0/ B^ardr (Julian) + 19 
Haura, al-, 596 
hawking, 786,918 
Hawqaf^ ibn, ao8, sjo,, 14a, 19(3-191 
Majj ihn Vaqzan (ibn Tufail), 

Hayyan, Jahir ibn (Gcbir), 145, 149. 315, 996 
Haznu Abu ^luhammad Ali ibti+ 303 
heaven. 331, 341, 49^t 7Jh 74^. 

943^976^^978,1046, IE167-1068, 107a, J07tf-10.f1 
hwens, niotioTi of, 991, toj 1-101 a; tjb^ervation 
of, 405-403 

Hebrides, 501, 535^ 683, 734 
Hegira, 16^ |7J 

ffe™iirftriirg^«j (Snom Sturlusuii), 1033 
Heine, Heinrich, 365^ 396, 991 
Heinrich vdo Mdiseiit T043 
Helen of Troy, 1021, 1070 
Helena, mother af Omstancine L 5 
Helena, wife of Julian the Apf^tate, 11,13 
hcU, yii, 331, 333, 342, 35J, 478. }53t 7 l^n 73J. 
736, Sin, 825, 843, 907, 928, 933, 974.9S6, 988, 
991, 991, i«P9, 1028, 1038, 1050^ 1078; 1065, 
1067^ 106S, iptfj-i«7|t 1074^ loSo* 1081 
heliacenmc sysfem, 991 
Heliodorus, 1044 
Hellenism, 19, 31,119 
Hellespont, 42 J94, 599 

Hclpiac, 827, 9*4i 934t 9 SS^ 3 Sj 94-^944^ 

947, 948* toiS 


hemophilia^ 337 
hcniQiTfiages, 80o* 

Hengtsr and Horn, 80 
HfTJOr/ci^ii (ZenoJ, tij, 103 
Henri de Mondcvifle, looi, 1016 
Hcnr>^ 1, King of l^giand, 571+ 6aj, 668^ 669; 
laws of^ 676 

Henjy 1 ’^‘rhe Fowler,” Holy Roman Emperor, 
4m 660 

Henry h King of France, 4B0 
Henry It, King of England, 377, 393, 598, 6a6* 
640, d7£H*74t 678^ 6r79p 68j-^ 6^ 690* 761, 
768, 784, 818, 987, 1041, 1075 
Henry II, Duke of Bavaria* 44J 
Henry TI, Holy Roman Emperor, Sr^ 400, 513, 
766' 

Hciin' llh King cf Mnglandp J7R 39*^ 5*^7, 6z8, 

677^ 678, ^4, 6%, 693, 695, 817, 861, 883, 885 
Henry 111, Holy Roenno Emperorp 713, 54Qh 
543^ 57 U 65-B, 660, 77B, 1050 
Henrv^ 1V+ Holy Roman Emperor, 389* 433^ 
49oi -kHt yij-yi4> J4ft M y48’55«. 5«*S. 589. 
638, 66 it dfij, 663, 667 

Henrj' V, Hoh" Roman rmperor^ 514^661, 760 
Hent)^ X, Duke of Bavaria, 661 
Hemy' VI, Holy Roman Emperor* 67|p 
703, 714, 761, 778p 1041, 1063-1064 
Hcniy VIK Holy Roman Emperor, 664 
Henry Vllh King of England, 427, 67S 
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Jean Pflrit. 952 

Jeaitnc of Navarre. 647 

Jeanne of Toulousei 776 


Jehuda Hiltvl tec Kha/Jiri. aJ- 
Jehuda Hanasi, 211, jji. 353% 364 
Jelmda ibn l>aud Oiayuj, ^96 
Jehtida ibn l-’Kia, 373 
Jengbiz Klian, 635 

Jerume. St, 45, ff-f5, 57, 59* 69^ 71, 78, i|y, 34H, 
523, 536, 901, 90S, 1018 
Jcr<ifTic of AsedX ^014 

JerusatefTi, 45.59, l J 3 , MTt HU ^56, t66, 169,183, 
jSj, 190, 194, 216, : 18. 338, 12ft 230, 270,175, 
sSj. 28ft 319, 338, 341, 348, 35ft 355*, 35ft 3M. 
SSj, 3Sft 399, 424, 431. 44U, 45S, 469. 585. 586, 
593. 59 *. 59^1 S 9 h 59 J- S 9 ?* 59 ^. < 5 ui t 6 osl, 

6o7t 60a. 715. 716. 752.754, 865,874, 90ft 
1Q44, indS; Aisizes of, 592; Ladn Kingdofn 
59 <S< ^ 

/snifyaJewi (Tasso), 589 

Jcsm'is, 978 

iewdry , t^U 5 ^ 7 - jn. J7^ Sjft 8)6 
Jc\vL 4 i Narinnal Council, 347 
“Je^^'isli Pupic,^ 760 

Jews, 15, 16, jd, 9|t 97, iQft 133 . 139, 140. i4i, 
147, t6i, 164, r66, 167. t69-i7ft (71. 18:. ii|, 
iSy, iM, 194, 102. 308. :it. 114, iiS, zi8, ;ift 
2:1, 233. zid, 23a, 240. 343, 252, 285, 290, i9ft 
309, 312, 33B, 333. 337-538, 4^*- 

4J2, 4314, 447, 465, 5%, 59;, jg8, dio. 617, 619. 
6:7, di8, 61% 630, 651, 660, 6j$, 690, 695. 69^ 
700, 711. 715,721,732, 777.780. 831,91ft 925, 
958, 939. 941^ 9 ^ 9 ) 8 - 979 . 98 «t 99 °^ wj. 
Jtmd, 1031, 1(141; aposGte, 370; Ashkenazic, 
382^ Babylonkft 54S, 368^ 369; BwantiTic, 
589; and dirisriaiis, 3^5-5514; c:un%cmdp jii; 

J69. 4(4; English, 374, 397-191; 
Fjdchef|ucr of. 377; French, 390, 692; 
Gemtan. 569. 370", 389, 391; Germtin and 
French, 353s Greek, 369, 375; heitdcal, 411; 
Himgarian, 369; In Islam. 366; Italian, 370, 
417; medies^d, 350, 366-4Pdcstinian, 347, 
566. 375, 5B51 pre-Mi^km. 185; Qamkc. 406; 
“RflbbaniiCp^ 367; Spnish, 95, 370-373, 395, 
59ft 400, 991 
jm^H, 354 
jihad. iBi 

Jimena, wife of El CiiJ. 4S0 

Joachim of Flora. 723, 1000, 1068 

Jaachiinsdia], 621; coins of, di2 

Jmn of Arc. 923 

Joan, sister of Richard I, 600 

Job, 4(2. 965. j(i49; Book of, 48. 513 

JocehTi cif Brakclond, 885, 92S. 1019 

Jocius of Limdon. 92 ( 

John 1 , Stn, Pope, Tor 

v'u 

Jdhn A, Ptapc, jjfl 
Jdlm XI, PojK, jjK 
Jdhri Xn, Popfl, jii, 

Jdhn Xni, Pi'f*, jli, yj9 

John XIV, Pd^. yj9 

John XVI, Pupe, j jg 

John XXr, Pop?, 977, 999-1000 

John XXI], plipc, 66J, 801. 699, 97a 

Jishn .Aicn T, d jy 

John . 4 sen I], 657 


INI 

John I TiimiscjcjSv BYZimine Ejiijseidr^ 41^4^0^ 

j 4.| 

John riic Baptist* 74j, 744, 745 
Jt*hn Cissiaix Si^ 57 

John n Comncnus, Empcfar, 6|o 

John rhutiasLcnc, Sc^ 5^+ 

John the Dcacoti, 897 
John of Fpl'tcsiis^ fo6 

John of Holy wood f Joannes dc Sat^robosco), 

John Lackbntl, King of Englsuid. J77. 4 <h. &»«. 

648, 658. 671, ^ Si8. W* 

John of PakjTiJu, ^ 

John* PatriaJXh of Jenwakin. J4 
John the Divine, St^ 9* 53+ 743 
John of SdlHbttryt 476^ . 735* 9*4^ 

92^ 944, 9S0, J-iJf 7, 9^5. 1017 

John of Spain, ^e^ Daud^ ibn 
John U1 Valaofis, 651, 653-6^3, 719 
John of VertelLu 1014 
John V"Ltdiiiiir, Scibbn prince* 4415 
joint-stock company^ 6:7 
Joinvillcp Jean tie. <591+ 69 j* 6971 Sia+ 

Sja, toicHioxi 

Jonah ben Abraham Oemndf* 415 
Jonah ibn Janach, 396 

jortglfiLirs, j63p 795P 901* 1037, 10:9, 1054, 1055 
Jonsoru Beil, 114 
Jordan River, l yr, 374, 59^, 7t«i 
Jordancii, 37, 3B-39 * 

Jordinus Nettioninus, 995 
Jorden, Rainion. 1038 
Josephi 16& 

Joseph of Atimathca, 753, 104^ 

Joseph ibn iMigai* 408 
Joseph ibn Naghdclap 371 
Josbits Rittiilut^ 134 
jousting, 574t 

Jovian, 10-31 * ;5p ji* 34* 143 

JuycusCp 570 

Join de Colonia, 891 

JubaJs* ibn* 596 

Jubayr. ibn* 330^ 704 

')ohU« year 1300^ 7^3, 813 

Judah ben Moses ibn Tlbbon^ 381 

Judah ben Saul Ibo I’ibbon* 910 

Judah Halevi, 15^ 

Judah ibn Quraish. 398 

Judaism, 55, 139. i63p i<J7p i< 58* 170* 174,176^ 
181* 184* 3DO* 2i6p 337, 305P 3^. 

367. 369, 583, 388. 39 r* 401* 403. 4Ci^, 413, 4^4. 
415. 419, 7S^i. 919 * 95^ 977^ 9«7 p 
Reformed p 353* 

JifJamri m thi . - - Cbrijtiin £ra (,\1 ook>, iji 
Judea, jH, 34?" 347 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

judges, 297t 34* p 4^3' 5^^ 7t 1. 83®* 8191 914^ 

1004 

judgment, 6 ^ 6 , 735. 97 98*’p 7H* 

Judgment [>aVp W *7^** 3^7t 3*^- 
Judith, wife of Imuis the Pious, 472, 473 p 
J udith, wife of Tosrign 493 
Julian the Apostate, 3,9, id, |It 34t 5 ^* 781 
jjr. 123, 14.1. 347-148 
Juliana of ComilloD, Blessed, 75! 


EX 1 * <^7 

" Juliana" (C)-new"ulf>* 491 
Julius b Sl, ^ 50^ 

Jumii^es* abbey afi 8^9; chureh of* 479* 494 

Jund-i^lapurp'tjt* 143, 139* 14^^ 138 

/jinw, 700 

jtiratu^ 463,680 

jurktSi 304* 9B3.; dbaij of* 566 

jury^ sy^Ytertit 6S^ 838, loflj 

jiistitet 174t ^ 4B4. 5^7t 547. 9 Sh 

Justin L [«s-ioi, I04f io8* 113 

Jtisdn IT* 144 4^?'4M 

Jusdrm, wife of Valenrinian L ijt 56 
Justinian 1 the Great, 26, 47, 89, 100* toj, joj- 
117, ii9-iJ*f *3^3. ^-5n 
145-146* 148* 155* 156* 389. 401. 423. 430, 431* 
434* 451* 519, 5i4t 7*8, 744, 735* 1074* ^^771 
Code of, tn-ii^, 630, 754, 777^ 916, 917 
Justinian 11* 435 
Jutes, 33, !(o, 450,483, 49:, 905 
Jutland, 80* 471 
JuvefiaL 53, 55* 76* 120. tote 

Kaaba, 159, 161* 163* 16^ 165, t6p^ i7ix 171, *93. 
30Q. 3J3t i 117. ^^8p ^59. 362^ 3'5* 

39*, 

Kaddkh, 356 

Kadisiyo, battle of, 152 

Kainuka, banu-* 168, 169 

Kalbi, Husciji al% 290 

Kalofi^'tiicH familv, 370 

Kanui; Malik aJ-*' 311, 7»«. 719^ 955 

Kant, ImiTumuel* 71, 332, 97^98«. 981 

Karakorum, 339, 656, 658, 993* 1012 

Kara, 205 

Kaiiligar, 307, 308*99! 

KMbimiiir 6 
Kavadh 1* 144 
Kavadb 11, ije 
K eils, 499, 532 
Kelso, 683 

Kenneth 1 Mac.-^Ipin, 501 
Kenneth 111, 501 
Kent, 483, 484 
Kepler, johannes, 389 
Kerak* fortress of, 596^ 597^ 891 
Kerbeta* 193+ 252 
Kermanshah, 149, 333 
K^rb^r MMikvfb <ibn Gabirol), 399 
Keyj of rise Sdmr^J f Muhanunad ibn Ahmad), 
241 

KhaiJija* 162* 163, 165* 173 

Khapani, 310-111 
Khaibat, 173+ 349 
Khais^umn, isi 

{Chaldun* ibn* 141* 199* 240* 310, 334* 464 
Khalid ibn al-Walfd, 151^ 170, 187, 181 

Khalid, son of Eartnak, 197 
Khalil* 6129 

KliaElikao, Mohampnad ibn, 347, 248, 253, 310 
Kbanfu fCanton), 208 
KharijI (Sceedets), 191* 117 
Khavjiri. al- (Jehuiia Halevi), 398-400^ +06-407, 
417, 9»^ 

Khaxats, 446-447^ 448. ^53 
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Khiva, i4|. 

C Danish u'lr)^ i6% 

KhorUaiihbdi, ibn, 142,176 

Khosru I Ariu 3 hir\^Lii, n>S, i;fl, ijS, 141^ 14^- 

Khomi U Farvca^ 13®, 1411 14^;, sift, 

Kliunaanwayht 1^4 

Khuntsan^ 151, loov loi^ mj, jio, t+i, ^47, 
IJ9. i74. *7^1 339 
Khurraitiiy^^ ;p9 

Kliuzim. Atiiil Fath al-, ji& 

KhuzisTtm^ 378 

Khwariim, 137, ^41, 143^ 311, 33^ 

Rhivanzjiii, Muhojnniad ibn i^f ysa 141, 2431 
305, 991 

KJbu til* 

Kiddustf ifH 
kidneys, looQ, iwj 

Kiev, 441, 4+j, 4+7, 44S, 6«-6;+, fi;f, flj< 5 , Soj 
Kildare, 84 

Kilwurdby^ Roben^ 977 
Kinana, 17a 

iunichL^ David, 3.96, 415; Joseph, 39*^ 
Mnses> 396 

Kindi, Aby Vusul Yaqiib ibn Iiliaq ai-, 149, ijt, 

179 p 89a, 9f E, 954, 957, 1911 

Knjj? J¥(3gfT*j (Idrisi), 704 
“tide’s tviC 986 

kings, 170, ^77, 308, 314. 127, jtij, 377. 4£J4, 438, 
40, 443, 439. 469 474, 4ftg. 487. 48^ 495. 506. 
515, 516, 551, 546^43. SS9* 5^ 5^-5^ 5?i. 
ti34. 638, <47, 653, 691, *99 721, 717* 736^ 732, 
758, 7^9 767, 773, 786^ 790, 791, 807, Sio. Si i. 
814 K17, icH, 823. 333. 843, 363, 878^ W79 9i3, 
9;ti, pfiti, 996, jcmo, loo-i, 1005, injf; AeliaEi~ 
menid^ 142, i^; Biitwh, 10195 Burgundian, 
103 CflTolmgkn, 475, 480, 552; EngHsh, 377, 
391, French, 325, 541, 347, 3dti, 87^, 83o. 
9143 Gennajx 31J, 514, 523, titiij Ghassanid, 
160; Irish, 309 dS2; LjikhTTiid, 137; Lombardy 
0!; Akrovin^Enn, 379 460, 480, 530-531, 552, 
648; iMoskir;, 3411 NomtaiL, 291 j Noi^, 501- 
504; Persb9 30; Sasanian, 366, Seljui^Hi 317: 
^Spanbb. 459 d^S, 697,70a, 919; Visifothic, B91 
Kiott 1047 

Khah di-Agtimi (Abul Faraj^ ^94 
Kttnh f$l~Amjnat ifal-Saadla), 

Kitah jKAqidab a^ra/ia/j {Abraliam ibn Daud)^ 
07 

Kirah ^al-AwTui), 330 

Kh^b oi-HiTj.'t (al-Ka/i)^ 246 

Kst^b at-farm (BairarK jjo 

Kifah at-Knitiyai (Avejro^), 335 

KUat aFLu^ab <^-Saadia)^ 368 

Knab (abHaithani), 288-289 

Kitah dt-Maiiniri fal^Raaib ^47w 910 

Kifab al-Ruiiiri (Idrisi),. 329 

KUab atSf^f^ {Asicwiiia)^ 20, 215, 256-137 

Kiiat gt-Shaj {AtaimoiuEies), 409 

Ktrah A-Tsnr (Aven^oar), 330 

Kkab f/ihaa sl-bikfnab (al-KhuzIni), 328 

Kitab sbabl ol-qatta (Nask), 328 

Knight of La Tour-Lindry, 


knigha, 439, 353, 571, ni-rtS, 638, 667, 671. 

7 Jii 701 77 ®* 8j-i 80 ^ 87ti, 

1013, 1031^ 11142^ infDf Airhurian, 40j 
French^ 70J; Gcmiaii, 575, 719; Nojm^ 1032', 
Templar, 393, 617, 7165 Wattwn, 664 
knowledge, 2^9 2S&, 325, 327. 352,5(53* 795, 830. 
9^h 54 U 947> 9^-^, 571. 9^ J014, *067; 
transmissipn of^ 903-930 
fCoi Nidff, 384 
Kolzim, Attn. 58 
Konig^^erg, titfi, 893 
Konya, yu, 317, 323 

Koran S;Qtir-ao;i, 114, 162*, itij,, 164* 275-1^6^ 
209, 21 r+ 213* 215- 319 23 r, 212, 223, 215^ 22S^ 
227„ 2181, 230,^ 255, i3ti, 337^ 341, 347^ 339 251, 
252. 154 2|ti, 259 Idb, 264 373, 374 ^77 t 2781 
283. 287, 188, 305, 307, 329 332, 334 349 353*, 
361, 3457, 373, 377, 395, 406, 407, 50. 911. 1068, 
1083; eternity of^ 353* 

Kossara, wife of John ATadimir^ 445' 
KnemhiEd, 49 i034-[036 
Krwn, Khan, 443, 657 
Kublai Khan, 993 

Kufa, r7s, J91, 192^ 193,^ i0^ 207^ 212^ 229 231, 
245, zyi, 261, 164,17j, 277 
Kuhiii al-Artar, aj- 403 
Kulin, 658 
hip^, i"? 

Kuraira, banu-, i6i!. J7i> 

Kurds, 13^ Ifjz 
Kuma tiora, 660 
Kyrie 749, 895 

InboJ-, jfls, 37y, fij4, djfi, 6^J. djj, 7SS, 8^4 

labot^ccncs, ioOif, louS 

Labrador, 504, 506 

Lacrandus Finnianus, 0, 78 

Lacy. Hugh dcp Bishop of \\'jnchcHcr, 884 

Lady Chapel, 747, 863, 885, 883 

La Fonnuic^ Jean dc, 1954 

I^FwKilta, 724 

Lagny, 615 

Lambcir le iWguc, ^ 

Lanibcn, DuUc of ^olero, 538 
Laniborr Le Toes, 1044 
lamps, 838-839, 80 ; stmt. 285, 302 
Ijincclot, 575, 1019 IC45, 100, 1071 
land, 05-486, 505, 552, 5^50^ 564, 5*7, 8.3, 9:4j 
ownership oL i it, 119 379 375, 434-435, 0b 
4 ^ 54 , 4 ^. 06 , 457 * 553 . ^07, 631, 647, 667, 67^ 
6Sa,78e* 

LajjJfried, 661^562 
Landuif uf Aqubc, 0J 
Lanfninc, 479 4S2, 494, 668, 669 741, $38, t^li 
9idt 93^ , 

Lanrmnchlp Guido, looi, ioi6 
I^angton, Stephen* 674-675, 677* 763 
language, 343, 469 904, 90^ 

languag!es, log, 09, 719 905, 906-908, 979. 
03 , j<»6f lesot, 1012, 1027, 1029 1039 lo^’p 
AlemaTinic, 905; Anglo^laxoii, 487; Aiabic^ 
i:t* 158-159, 176, i(jf^ 236, 137, 239-241, 144, 
146, 20, 262, 267* 279 382, 3S7,171, 37d, 395, 
356, 4 ^^b -i^. 41413* J0* < 5 ® 7 . 715. 7 s< 5 . 7191 


IS 

bngQDgcs iranihtti^xD 

9TI. 91^ 979 i W i<»9! 

Arafnaic^ 349* 3^7’'t 4c* <; Bavarian, 

905; Bririih (Cdne>p flip 4S9J Btitgarisji, 445- 
C^iliarL, 459* Catalaiip 459; CliaEdaic^ 

979, 1009s 905^ Diifcli, 903s 

phalian, goy; EngIkK 8i, 164, 484* 485^ 69 
694, 841, 901-904+ 905+ 906, 910^ FltriikKr 
6t5, 905: Franeomah, 905; Frank* jj^s 
French, gj, 6Sf+ 792+ 904, 905^ 906* 9^6^ 
tatfK 1084; Frisartp 905; Gaelic, 496; 

Galidari^ ?o5; Galician-Porrugow, Gcr- 

niaii+ St, 445, 4ii4 489, yiy* 6 jS+ 904, 905; 
Grcac Rti^an, 44^1 Greek, 96+ iii, 124+ 
ia6, 20J, 239^ Z4D^ 349, 376, 437, 450, 461* 477, 
497. 515. 531.715*7*9, 895, 909, 912,919*921, 
93j, roofll, 1086- Hebrtxv, m, syk, 349, 368, 
jSj* 3S4, 395. 396, 401+ 402, 403, 407, 4ri, 
4^1- *9^ 91c. 9*91 93:^^ 979t lOo^. J«t8; 

Icfibndk, 905^; Irish* 4^^ Wian^ 451, 456, 
792* 9oy, 1017, 1056, 1058, 1062, to66^ loflt; 
Kufic* 219; ijiirt, tSy, fl?, 88, 94, 95^ 99* II 
131, IS4* 2^6, 371, 403* 411, 450* 456, 461+ 4S6, 
4^4, 4gs(, 515* 698, 719, 770, 797, 90J, 904, 905, 
90S, 909* 910-9^2, 915, 919, 927, 93(5;, 1004 
1009, ioi8, 1022, 1034, |D3j, 1027, ro39^, 1044, 
jDfS, To<S:, 1066; LMe RuiSian, 445; Nco- 
HebraiCp 352, 409; Norw^tgtun, 905s Old 
XoreCp 1^4* j PahUii* ;6:; Peniian, 203, 248, 
1S7* 376, 441; picE, 4%; Polish, 445; Pomj- 
guest, 7025 Proven9Jil^ 459, 904, 1057; Rurh- 
cnian, 443; Suiskrit, 2*1; Sasnn, 489^ 
905i Serbo-Croat, 445; Sjli3riui+ 9051 SlavoniCp 
376* 4451 Slovak, 443; Slovene, ^5- Spanhhp 
9J. 37 ^ 9T0: Ssvcdisli+ 905; Syriac, r^i, 138* 
239, 140, 912; Thuringian, 905^ Tuscan, 903, 
1057; L/kralfiiaii, 443; Wendtsh* 445; Wcsi- 
phalian, 905 
tan^ue iT^c, 770, 904 

Lajigufcioc, 192, 395, 7^1, 77j, 774. 77S, 783, 
803, 8t£, tof 7 
fjwgtif 904 

Laon. 47j, 47^, 639, 864, B71S, 914, 935. 940; 

Cathedral, fly7+ S59+ K60, 865 
“lapidaricA," 992 
Lapo da Piscnk, 854 
Lapo Gianni, 1057 
Las Hucigat 766 

i^s.Nas-a5 dc Tolcwa* hattle of* 314, 697 

tdSC JudffTiieilt, r66, 184, tSy, iii, 491, 73:. 733, 
849, ftSo, 85;, «77, ®Fr, 883, 8B9, flij, jcj*, 
JO69 

Iast Supper, 748+ 1046 
Ijt, aJ-, idr 

Lartran CotuteSL, in 1057, 545; in 10^9, 
Second, 572+ 707; Third, 3S7, £30-631, 7^, 
9141 Fnurth, }^. 3 88. jS?. 606. 734, 739, 74(», 
741, 914. 9J4 

La reran PaIa«L+ Rome, 51, 550 

Latif, sL, 329 

Larin*, iji Africa, to8'T09; codjees, 479; knowl¬ 
edge of, 926; modifications in, 903; script* 4% 
Larini, Bruneno, 696, in [5-1016, 1058, 1067+ 
1071 
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Limiii:s, 61 r, 835, topj 
Lan ians (LetTE^ 659 
L^fiJa Sian (Aquinas) + 897, 964* 10:6 
Lsudi^iiiter (Hadrian IV^), 6 «i-68e 
law, AngUanp 4^; Anglo-Saxon, 4^4* 4B6V 678, 
S30; anti-Jcwisli, 370, 373; barbarian, 637+ 
7 l 4 t Branrint 429^ 434* codes, 434, 448, 
451. 7 ^; COmmercfalH 434, ^?o* 641, 68 l3, 

6^: criminaJ, 360, 662, 830^ Danisin 666; 
English, 567^ 666, 672+ 67S^6Sq, 905; Euro¬ 
pean. 651 luSi; feudal, 375, 464, 547, 566-76^^ 
679, 69t 917; fonestrv^, 675; French, 6 ^, 838; 
game, 840^ Gcrmanit 4S6, 665,667, 8s j- Han¬ 
seatic, 61S; history of, 117; Icelandic, 5C41 
uitcniadonal, 620; mstiirinit, 506,618,620-6=t, 
699; modUication of* 352; monl, 353*, 809, 
844; i\]oslem* 226, 2:7* 154* 276, 341, 348, 163; 
municipal, 681, 729; natural, 918, 939, 935^ 
05^ 957.975. Norman*667*, 67S; No™, 

506; Persian* 141, 348; Savon, 4;^ 825; »rhooJs 
pf, ”6-227, 4 ) 4 - 49 ^. 7S5. 9*^*7. 91^ 

924; Spanish, 699; Vcnecian, 710* 7111 Vki- 
gorhicp 9B6 

law, canoa, 454, 547, J54, 5-., 6j;, ^68, 679, 

7 J^ 7 ^ 7 n 779. ». 8 - 4 , Szy, 

826, 914, 9f6, 91S, 920* 92^* 924, 9:8, 949, io8j 
Liw, eivih 360* jSyp 434, 566, 369, 572, 694, 777, 
816^ 91 3p 924+ 10S3; famdiir of^ 920 
Laiv. Jewt^ jji jyi, J<5j, j7y, 

3 Bo; Irood Kgttlgnons of, jSiVj i\fas4ic:, 5^7, 
gj^?; qraU jja, jjr, jS?, ;fiB; Talmudic, jjj. 
3*^1 Ji 9 i written, jjo, jyt, j 6 S 
law. Rnntan. ij, Sj, 9 c. is?, m, jiij. 

ydj, ySS, 6JO. 4 j?, «i, S6j, 695, <599, 707, 718. 

754 . 75 *. 777. 7S1. 7 J*f &+ 4 . ? 17 , wyi, n> 77 ; 
Study of. 9 c 6 
"bw of wreck,” 620 
Lawrence, St, 744 
Ljacj (Plato)+ 240, 784 

lawyers, 1 [4, 338^ 496, 690, 695, 696* 7158, 757, 
917. 93®. 

“Lay of tiic Battle of ,Mai don.” 4S9 
Lp:\iinion, 1045 
lazar bnusesp 194 
Lm^ Meorv' Charles, 781 
Leaning Tower of Pm. g65p fl6S 
learning, ady, 19J, 514, 519^ jji, ^6^ j?i. j?s, 
395, 466, 484+ 513, 698P 710, 788* jfpy, 909, 930, 
93 £k 935^ iM6p iOo8* 1020, 1052 
leather tadu^tr)^ 284+ 624, 635 
lechm , 264, 4S7, 534* 82i. 928, 1013 
Lecli/dd. 444, 51J 
tecky, W. E- H-, 757 
“leetoT^^ 896 

lectures, 309, 3B1+ 52S, 918 92t+ 928 
legacies, 330-531, 766 
LegcUilff jjtrea fVomcin*), 1022 
LcjjrtJiJj smctannti {Vonigin-c) 1012 
legends, 364, 456* 497; Breton, lojj; of Alarv, 
747; of ^nta Oann 805-806; of Ssl Franck 
792** 7971 on mpcsrrjev 851 
legisp^ 347 f 9 ?) 
tegitiniaci.*, hvrs of* 755 
LegnanoC battle of, 641, 662+ 761 
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Lcibni^ G. W* vdqi, 14^, 73^ ^75 
Leif Ericsson, 5C34 
Lcinsrcr, B2, 4^ 

Lc kMarts, 6^.9, 67^; CatbcdmU 857 

IcfUCS, 915, 995, I Dll 

Lcntt 58, fin, 7tJ| 7^^ 

Lea ^iperar af che East^ 97, 113 
Leo I the Cteat. Sr^ Pope, 4a, 41* 49, 50* 51^ 
6^0. 933 

l.do Jl tlie Mapniftcent* King of Airnenu, 655 
Leo in the kaiLrkn. B>''ZAnnnc Eiiipmkr, 3^ 
4^5-4^6, 434 

Ijco nr, Pop^ 4&^4A9, 515 

IxD 1\\ B^Ttantinc Fjnpcmr, 417* 9J7 

IxD IV\ St^ Pope, 290, 5ijd 

Leo V, Byzaniine Emperor, 42 B, 527-528 

Leo \ 1 , Bwantine Ejnperor, 429, 435 

[xo VIU, Pnne^ 51?, 55S-539 

L«i IX, Sl, Pope, 450, 452. S41, 541, 

7 J 7 i 7 H 777 - W 

Leo X, Pope, 919^ 983, 1085 
Leo XtIL. Pope, 978, 1063 
Leo rhe Deacon, 437 
1x0, Friar, 79S-79i^ 799 

1x0 of Salonika, 438 

Lcofric, Eari, 488 

Ixno* 194, 295, 373i 417, 459, ^38. 702, 891, 919; 
Catlicdral. 891-^2; Couixci! of, 459; Q>xtcs 
of, 700 

txonatdD da VLncL, 243, 289, 995 
Leopold, Duke of Auiub, 673 
LeoiHgild, 95 

lcpro5>\ 357, J79^ 794, 837, 1002, 10Q3, 1021, 
J04X, 1049 
Lenda^ 892, 919 
Lcrins, 57, 83 
IxSscr Armenia, ^52, 653 
Leihc, 1076 

*"Lc(Tcr TO the Princes and People of Italy" 
(Dante}, id6^ 

JcTiering, “Guchic,'^ 9(16; Xuric, 273, 177, 317 
Jetiers of credir, <^29 
Levant, 4&5, €19; rcopeninp of, 614 
Icvjnm:; J6^ 

Lexicographers, 305, 319, 395-396 
Libanius,9, 10, 15, i7t >9^ lOi 62,63, 4SI 
Liher (Fibonacci), 990 
Lf^er Augtm^u {Frederick 718 

Uher cmtujcru (aLRari), 246* 912 

ZJ/wr fie cJwriV, 996 

Lifter de c^^o^^is (Peter of St. 

OTncr},997 

Lr'fttT dorfriiwif pjieriih (LuU^'), 979 
Lifter Cal-Ra/i), 910 

Lifter Gm/iQTrbii^ftm filter Dainian), 541 
Lifter rs;rrhfm ad ^ijmktir^ndGi batKi ((\larctis 
Graecus), 997 

tiivr wtTodffciorifis f\ticliac! Scot}, 988 
Dfter iaptduirt (Marhod), 992 
fiftcr pflxrorj/jf curac fGregcir>^ !), 521 
Lifter pcrdfiipTjir, 985 

D'fter s€x priiJcipi*nOTT (John of Salisburv’) 195 ^ 
liberty', j6o, fi37, 676, 677, 678, 701, 721, 72 
728, 7^. 8-7, 844, ie>6t 


Ul>erius, Sr^ 8, 50 

|ilirari«^ 282, 283, 187, JD4, 319, 339, 340, 437, 
43«p 474, 483, 5^6, 539, 6y:, 8ti, ^ 911; of 
Consranrinople, 6 d|, 914^ Idarnk, -174 « 
Fulda, 515^ ax Mct\\ jig; monasm', 476, 906-, 
mii«]ue, i57; private, 909, 1032 
Ubre je conrewipJjdo cn DjVu 1 Lully), 979 
Liltrc del Grde de cat-'j/yeria (Lully) + 979 
Liclifidd Cathedral, 883 
Liedlictt, BLnliop of Cambrai, 752 
Lieut^ 474- 4761 514+ 618, 613, 686, 769, 861, 914 
Lie^cz, banlc of, 658 
Life 0/ Alfred f Asser), 491 
Uff p/ Afiih^rif (Athanasius), 57 
Life of Afohjnwied {Aluhaiitniad tbn Isha^h 

137 

Life of Reanyn (Sinm'ana), 336* 
n^ti acGon of, 289^ ray^ loit; refraedofi of, 
im-f snidies of, 289 

lighEhouses, 615, 618 

L!if4i Adjjft (Adam dc la HaUe}, 1029 
Lille, 47D, 615, 623, 64D, 642, 64S, 685, 690, 851 
Limburg, 441, 686 
LuTiDges, 474, 839 

Lincoln, 392,635+ 640; Cadxedfal, 392*+ S57, B71, 
885, SH^SSj 

Lindisfame Gospels, 491 
lingua 904 

Imgaa romjsrtiiy 904 
Li^ti, 624, 701, 710,919, 1085 
lists, tuumament, 574 
litanies, 742, 747, 796, 895 
Ihhoroiny', 437 
LiihuaiiiB, 391,639 

littiafy, w. J83, 35(5. 454. 531, 563, 6 $^, Qofi, 

lot 8 

IticracuEC, 78-79, 121, 393 t J12. Ji?. 314. 

3J0. 34 ^- I 7 h J 97 ^ 43 ^. 45 i. 470 . 4 » 5 . 
495, 500, 509, 544, 578, 6jn 6 j2, 657, 669, <534, 
7^* 79S. ^*^7. ^ 7 ( 5 . 90J, 910, 915, 931, 935, 
930, 1013, ioi6, 1019, 1027, fojo, 1039, 103 z, 
1066, 1084, 10831 Anglo^son, 4S91 apo- 
caK'^tic, ro6Si Amieman, 2031 and 

mbhinicaJ, 408; Byzanrinc, 429, 4371 

Catalan, 979; Chrkikn, 530; classicaC 476* 
5 = 9 > B®. 84^ 9*71 English, 903, 1030; Euto- 
pean, 378; French, 903, 10313^ 944; German, 
5I3 p 1030; Hebfcu', 380, 593^ 4011 Icelandic, 
EO|i-i03fii Islamic, aio, 236-238, 262-370, 334, 
343, 911; Italian, 1030, jjtfn, 906, 9391 
medieval, 786, 792*, 820, 947; Persbn^ 310, 
322 s PontigBcsc, 6981 Sosanian, 2701 Scot^i* 
302; Spanish, 698, lojQi translaied (^rtek, 444 
IJtde FfoiCfTx of Sl ftViMieij^ see Fiorem 
Jittirgy^ 133, 356, 476, 318^ 535- 74?P 74Sp 898, 
900, 10:5, 1027, 1028, 1083 
Lkuigarii 463 
LiutpiancL 451, 431, 464 
livery, 831 

fjy/i of file Caesmrf (Sucronius), 467 
Uvei of the Fbihmpben (Diogenes Laeirtus), 
912 

Livonta, 618, 659, 766 
Uvonkn Enights, 633, 659 
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.WfiiTj (tticTirw Boilcsiy^^ ^^5 
Livy, jj, iflj, ^7^ taiS 
UyT-vtlyn the Great, 1544 
Llywcl^Ti ap GfuifydiL 6S4 
loans, 3%, 4J4, 6^7* 766, ^15 

Locke, John, ^2 

logkr, 250, 2^4, 2S«, 531, 33^ 4^1, 911, 55:1. ^ 
980, 9«i, 9«3, 1Q07, 10091, loi;, I&J2 
I^<J5, i^ J7, 130, 249V 2jo^ 151, 254, 4161 

Loin: River, 37, ^3, 91, 47^, 4S0, 531. 554, 614, 
di 7, <43, 904^ 1032 

Loj> iPOlhan, dio 

Lnnsbard t^gue, 662+ 714, 7^1; scconih 
Lombard style, 479^ 491, &5g 
t-ombardtj, Pietro, lo^Sj 
Liimhards fLangiibardi). ii. 42, ^ 114, 117, 

^9^ 4^if 4^4* 443i 4^4* 4^*- 5<A 5^9^ 

jir, 610, d2a, 631, 693. 696, 831 
Lombardy, 4Si-4fj, 512-513, 516, 533, 550^ ^33, 
663, 708, 722, 761, 771, 892, iron crown 
of, 462 

London, 3 i 5^ 375, 483, ^i, ipio 
London Bridge^ tfif* 822-0:3 
longb-ikwit, 570, 678 
*^Lotig Walls," Constantinople, J04 
Lord of iMlsride, B41 
Lord’s Prayer, 213^985 

Jore, Cbristrai^ 865; faery* totS^ medical, 457, 
99S; rabbinical, 403; racial* lojJ 
Loreto, 753 

Lorraine, 473* 480, 6^3, 6S6, 693 
I^irsch* 476, 514, jifS, 53J, TriA 
Lothaire f, Holy Roinan Eniperorg 472, 473, 
gt6 

Lothaire IL King of Loiratfic^ 7^ 
l.ochairc FIL HtSy konian Emperor^ 661 
Loihaire IV^ King of France, 47; 

Lmbafr* Ring of Italy* jit 
[,otTilphc, 94a 
t^ouchard faiuily% dey 

Lon a I the Rous^ I-loly Rotnin Emperor, King 
of France* 370, 470^ 471, 477* 7^ 

LoEiis 11 ihe Stammerer* King of France, 290* 
47^. 474 

Louis II the Gentian^ King of Germany^ 472, 

Louis TTT rise Child, Kmg of Germany, 51 j 
Loufe III, King of France^ 474 
Louk IV', King of France, 475 
Louis IV^ the Bavariaii* Holy Roman EniipcrDr* 
10^3 

Louis King of France, 475 

l2Hils Vr, the Fai^ King of FraiM. 434^ 

688* 689 

Louts \*ll. King of France, 390* 594, 595, 639^ 
640, 671, 639,^8:7* 857* 876 
Louis VJfl, King of France, 677, 690* 775* 778, 

Louis [X, King of France, Su J77- 3^3* 401- 

401* 4S0, 364, 568, fkuS, 6ri* 615* 647, 690-^94, 
695, 696, 698* 723, 724^ 715-724 7^ 77^i 

778* 817* S12, 853* 8-^ 8fla, W?. ^ 90 h 

joai iot 4 iQZD-toxr, 1038, loSji sons of* 608 


Louis X King of France, 644 
Louk XVJ* King of France, 4K0 
Louis, Duke of Odcarii* 952 
Louis of Thuriiigiii, 716 
Louvain, 24^ 61^, 686 
Louvre* Pari<, 690* 691, 849 
love* courtly, S7<H79* 104^ tnfi; dcificadon 
of* 1059; family, 381; iliicii; id|jj prental* 
569, 819.913; plulosopby of, 1057; fixtty of, 
7j0v 1066; talcs of, 324, 1042-1043 
Lmi’ Gouorries, 769; 920 
Lowlands* 615, 622* 646* 832* 853, m, 903 
[^vula, St. Ignadki^* 328-5:9* 978 
Lubeck* 613, 6:8* 642* 645, S30, 913 
Lucan, toiS, 1070 

Lucca, 37D, did, 624, S3E, 713* 1064 

Lucena, 371* 371, 398 

Lucian, 437 

Ludus 11L 779 

Lucretius* 96, 23d* 955 

Ludmilla* StL, ^ 

Ludolf* son of Otto L 51^ 

Lugtsnfetd, 471 
Luke, 353*; Gospel of, 385 
LulL Ramon (Raymond Lwtlv), 404* 418, 734, 
979-980 
Luncl, 415 
Luperc^ia* 34, 75 
Luqpardcs, 764 
Luther* Martin, 74, 784, 986 
Lnijfirdyyjt (al-Ma'am), 165-267 
t.yofis, «5, ad* 192, 386, 613, 688, 706, 723, ^rd* 
iofli; archbishop of* 758, 773; Carhednd, ado; 
councils of* 723, 745. 768* ail* S99* 963 

Ma am* al-, 255, idj-267* 273* 323, iod8 
49d, 1045 

Macarius, Sl* 38-59 
Msebeth* 301-3CS 
Matreabscus, Judas* 1078 
Maccabees^ 359 

Mwedonia, j, 47, 418.454,44i, <557 

Aiftccdoniu.^, 8 

.MachiavellL Niccold* 297, 714, 1062 
'Viachines^" submarine, 10 eo 
■MacLiag* poec laiireate, 49S 

MicAlurrough* Dermot, 682 

MaembEUs, Anihrosam Thcodosus* 32^ 87* 991 

Madamu and Child vdib AngcU (Cimabyc), 

tnadrosa, 317 
iMa drill* 237^ 303 
AlacHanr* Jacob van, 686 
A/jcjfi (Dticcio)* 854-853 
Maetani, Lojreriz4>, 889 
iMagan. 156 

Atagdebufg^ 314* d 18; Archbbhop of, 758 
Alagellan. Ferdinand, 99s, 1083 
Afjggtflr C&Tisjgth^ 709-7 JO 
■Magt* 139, 141, 142 

nragte, 1J9. 117. 35r. 317. 3% 4^7. 413.97<^ 
985-986. 9S8, 9^, 99<S. icxiQ, E003, 10J3, 1049 
Saierniiiy 997 

Magna Carta* 464* 658, 690, 903, 1083 
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Tfwrsiu (Amrock), 240 
Atffgna I)* 

M^ignauiu, pakcc of, CoFiittnciooplet 431^ 
msigncts, 996 

Mstgims the Good, joj^ 506 
iMagVurs^ 137, 444-44h 44^ 47h ilh 

579, 6%j, 657, *5®, 6 ^ 9 -^ 

AldhiUin^ ibn-abil-f ||o 
M^ihdif aK, 197 , 

^!ahdi (Redecrnef), i^i 
Mihniudt 3U3t 309, 23.1-13 143, I 44 t - 47 t 
269, 276 
Mahon, 500 

Mahnon ben Joseph, 40$ 

M^ionidEs ben .\fum&n>, 251, 357^ 

36S, 3 » 5 - 3 feA» 395 p 401, 405 p 4 f>l- 4 f^p 77 ^ 
9iOp 95 3, 957, 963-964, 969 t 977 » 9 ® 4 . i^>o| 
KTalne, 61 ^; ba^fon^ of, 674 
Mitinz (Mogandacum), 37 ^ 9S^ 369 - 370 , 5 S 0 , j^Op 
400-401, 465. 476, 511, 515-5*4. 5 t 4 59®' 619, 
640, IC4E; ai'ohbuhpp of^ 758; Citheilrd, 870; 
ooundbi aZp 545, 550, 7401 Diet of, 514 
maifom-Dieii, S09 
jVfajDrya, |7J. ^ 979 
MajoHan, 42, S05 
tna/ lie/ arjefJUp 1003 
.Malachi, King ot Meath, 

Malaga, 29S, lo/t 3=9* 57*+ J96 
ntaJaria, 379 

MaJatesta, Gianciocto, E070; Faolo, 1070 

Maiccdin H. 50 p 

MflJcoIni ILI, |oa, 6^3 

Alalcolm IV, 683 

Maldott, 4^51^ 934 

Malik ibn Ans^ 11& 

jHfaiik Shah, 31^, 311, ijSp 371 

Maloeello^ Laru^aroite, 991 
Malory, Slt Thonias, 8r, 489, iixa^p 1049^ 1086 
MaJta, 189; Knights of, 610 
i\CaintuH 20^ 317, 340, 609,653 

ManitJin^al^, 198, 200-202, 208, 218^ 122, 227,, 231, 
240-242, 244, 247, 210-252, 180, 438, 91J 
htanfred, 612, 699, 719, 725-727, 765, 909, 1056^ 
1074 

Mangu Khan, E012 
Man^ 139, 143^ 15^ 

AlanlchcaEU, 47, 64^ 66* loo, m, 139* 142, 
425, 518,771, 777'778 
manners^ 137, 123, i6j, 442, 487* 57^, 

1084 

niantpri, 558;, 766, 7S5 
Manrique, Bishop of Lcofi, 891 
Mani^rp Abu Jafar a^-, 197, zoo, 215, 231-133, 
140-141, am 292 

Alansur, .Abii Vujiiif Vaijuh al-, 338 
Alan^rp MyluEnniad ibn Abi AtEiir, al-p 261^* 
^94-295. ^ 9 *^ ? 97 . 102-'iO3, 306 
Mansiur, Niih ibn, 247, 26$ 

Marwur, Yaqub al-, 335 
Mansura, 5i3,6c3B 
AfiiTjjT/n, a/- Cal-E^azi), 203 
Mantel. 66h 876 

Af^/j*7a;.Tflyr {Find d- Din Attar), 324 
Mauiui, J4J, j4^ Ms. 71s, 751, fljfi, icj; 


A/aoiPd for OevUr/r fibn Isa), 246 
jVianod I CmmiGEius, 594, 595, 603, 650^ 708 
manufactuHngp 4|h 5f-t 7®0i 
tnanttmiswon, 77, 113 

tnanusdtpE^ 177, 282, 2 %-e8(^ 466, 500V 53 e, 
536, 906; Artihic:, 157; clasdn 532. 818* 9071 
Gmk, 443 p iUimibatch 1771 i®?! 44 it 
47^ 49S^ 5*^. 55^1 8f*: tninkal, 900-901^ 

papal, 9093 Turkish, 3^9 
Mandkert, battle of, 308, 431, 5 86 
Ma|v Walisr, 7S7P 1045 
wiipfiae mjmdif 994 
maps, 242, | 39 , 992, 994 

ral-[fainidbanl>, 263 
Atnqimist (al-HaririK 320 
Maqc^ri, aEv 393^ 395, 197, 19S, 502, 306 
Matiuzip 287 

marble, 451, 439, 435, 457, 858, 861* 865^ Sfij, 

8S8, ^ 

Atarbod, Bishop of Renneip 991 
Atarbutg, 784 

AiirrC durih (Renan), 786* 
iMarcetli, Sr^ 51, 52p 55 
AlarceUInits, Si^ 67 
LVlireciluSp i 3 i 
Marcim, 40 

iMarajs Aurelius, 14, 13, 73, 77, itn, 135, 843 
Mirdoniiis, 10 

Mar]garct, Duchws of Brapantip 901 
iVlar^arti; Queen of Seodanh 6S3 
Mina, wife of Honorius^ 27 
Afarte^ Countess of Champagne, 577-578* *^45^ 
11:346 

iMirie de France, 1042-1045 
Manenburg^ 610 
ACirih lyb 
Maricdaciy', 49, 746 

Alar-Isaac, 3^ 

Afircstan ib.VTan^r, CairOp 330 
lEiiriEiinc regulitiotu, 610-62 e 
mark, ^alue of« 37K” 

Affirkp King of ConTw^all, 1049 
Mirk, Sc*, 455 
markets, 43 Zp 434, 560,, 643 
iMirmouticr, 57 
Afarodap 5j8 
mirqucET^', 1B7, 849 
JMuTTflqesK i&S. jifi, 3J4, jjj 
Afa-rniqu^k Hasao it-, |iS 
ninriagc, 77, 137, iSi, 3S0-3B1, 3^7, 418, 505, 
5=8, 576, 738, 74t, 754, 755, 757, 764, ^5, 

S^i, Szh 957 . 9*3+ clerical, 54E-J42, 546* 
54^ 55 j, 668* 7701 cdfly, 361, 3805 [slannc„ 
120-125; jew^h 361-361 

Mirs, t37p 164, 987^ 99E 

MarBcilk fAlassalia)^ 30,47, 57, ^ 44H, 

599, 606, 612, 5 ij, 616, 617, 61% 648, 688* 771, 
857, S68p Tci®5 
AfaisK, Adam, 925, 1006 
Ajardlius of Fadui, 708 
Martial, 76, eoi 8 
Mirdinus Opclla^ 99^ 915, 991 
ManJji [p Sr^ 535 
Mirrin IV, 7JJ, 736 


Mimi'k. Sr^ 43?* 94 

Martin, Raymond 919 

AUrtifiti^ 916 

AlirE^imiui^ PnlcriTtD, 704'7Cij, S5; 
nviUtyrdom, ;;oa, joj^ 40^ 945, 979-9Aa 
Miry% VijgEit* 6 ^ 75, 77, &r, 117,, tsS, 131, 
185-186, ijqy zjE, 401+ 426, 4fld, 575, 576, 579, 

691, 7 ^ 7 . 744- 74 ^ 740 - 77=^ 19 ^ 7W 

B37, 841, Sji, 860. S61, 886, BS9, 8^5, 975“, 
iPiS, 1034, ioj8, 1054, I079 p 1084 
Aiijry L «f Ejiglvid, 680 

Alui,' ALiffdalea 745^ 744 
Manv wife of AluhdaiiuiecL, 172 
Mss^allah, 405 
Alastib^fi, 1T7, 331, x68, 317 

Jeru^cmi 3.38 
Masjid al-Harain, 161 
MftsjiJ'i-JaniL Isfalim, 1^7 
Alaslama sbn ANinad, jpj 
Aia^s, 75, 517. 740, 74 ^ 75 “. 7 ^ ^ M 
iTKtss^L'n?, S9j^ 541X 371, 379; 391, 474, 485, 
5DQ, 639, 64B, 68yp 7:6, 771 
‘'Leaner pf Hungan\" fS47 
rnastent, 921-91:4, 916, 917., 919 
ATajmd n, 233+ 243-Z44 
AtasuJi, al-, 141^ SDi^ 1D7, 138, 14^^ 361, 363 
marerblbm, 331, 405, 935^ 956 
mariiriii mediea^ 240, 349 
xWjfiffl'fl Mfd$c,M (Dkisctpnd^}^ 240 
maihcmadcs, 240, 344, sSfi, jtf, 328, 372, 398, 
4P3, 4p8, 437, 43 ®. W. 

980, 9881 1006* 1007, jpoS, 10P9, loii 

Mail’f 7 ij"jri 4 -Aia^rr£nifi (ai-Rtittii), 315 
Marildn, Countess of XEiscany^ 549^ 716^ 766, 
R27 

Matilda, daughter of I, 670 

Maritdn, Qticcn, 481, 668, 8i7p 1, 869 
irrattcr, 406, 955, 977^ i<»4, 1009 

Maitkew* 353 oC 161 

iMaud, wife of Heniy 1 ,669 
Maurice, r46, 147, 150. 4^3 
Maw^li, Ibintinn at-, 280 

Mai^iis Qcmcra, 15, 47, So 
AfojcEiTius of Ephesus, la, Ji. 13. i|p 17. 20 
May Day, S41 

Afayeul, Abbot of Qiuiy, 537 
Ma^dak^ 144, log^ 309 . 

Afejd^s of Oo!d irnd Mmes of Prenm/s 
Stmi^r fat-Afiwidi), 538, 162 
iiicft.^ures and weights, 6S0, 68f 
Meadi, S2, 496, 499^ king of, jpq 
jMccici, I5^^-IJ7, tJ9-|6i, 161-171, 181, 183,190V 
191, 191, 19*, 194. 197, 19S. ao7, nsp aij, itf, 
zm, i?4, 328, J19V 330, 2^jr, 334 26^ 173, 

273, 280,131,596, 597 
mechanics, 990, 995 
M^ebames (Hero of xAIcKandria), 24a 
Mechnta, 353* 

Mecldin. 8S5, B86 

iM^dard, St*, 743 

Afcdicat Aptorinni (iVIaimanides), 408-409 

medicanicnts, 345^ 342 


medidhe, 121-iri, 138, 340, 346, 348^349, a*^ 

33<^ 33+ 34+ 37+ 373 . ^95, 403, 40^ 439, 

438, 456. 457, 476^ 497. 5 t^ 5 . 7^0, 816, 913, 

9 ^ 5 . 917. 919. 9 ^ 3 * 934^ 997 ->“ 3 ^ 

lt»7, 1013, 1021; Arabic, 405^ 911^ 

923; cnc^-elopcdia of^ ^35, 4*^7 j Greek, 1084; 
Itdkn, 923, 99^ 10014 Jewish, 359, 404, 910^ 
923^ 998; mejeevak 9S6; .Moslem, 345-349, 
34a p 1006; Sicilknt 391 

iVIcdrna (Yaritrib)p ts^* [66-17187. 
189, 190^ 191, 192, 194 19ft 307, 114, 115, 11$, 
1-6, 118, =29, 17J, 374, 34^ S 9 *t ^24 
Afedinac-al-Salani {Baghdad}, 333 
Aigditenanjean, 38* 91, 132, 146, zoS, 219^ 283* 
376p 433, 448. 450, 4^^|, 46^ 477, 5if, 586, 598, 
6oj, 614,6i(^ 695. 699, 70J, 713, 71a. 776. 845, 
[051; tsiam in, 389-391 
Meia K^ripf (Hsder)^ 759* 

Ateir. Rabbi 351, 353^ JSSt 35 ft 3 ^ 

meistemngers, 1043 

dfcl'Or f/ijYflif fibn G^brrol),4o6, 911 

Alelania, 51, 78 

Aielchbtles, Sc*^ 513, 526 

Akllinis, Bishop of Londciip 4S7 

melody, 896n9Pi 

Aldior^^ papal legate, 878 

Meloria, naval i^rtla ofp 713 

.Melormus, 854 

Melrost^ 683+ 

Meoacheni ben Sartik, 395-396 

menagerie, 719,994 

Alenas, [30 

rEiciidjcancv'p 465^ S31 

dfeno {nato), 913, 949 

merciinarics, iSzp 194 677^ S39 

mercliantSp 157, 370, 182, 294 370^ 385,432, 436, 
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MmneJfinit^ 1039 

miiuifHingen, 901, 103^!, f03^1042, tojS 
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minstrels, ^79, 4M4, 684, 838, ^s:k 901, 1057, 1039, 
1054, 1055 
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mintage, 564, 635 
mirack 643^ 1029 

mifades^ 5^ 60. 351, 354. 364, 416, 441, 456, 512- 
523, 5:4, <$72, 742, 744, 769, S28, 878* 946, 954 p 
955, 984, 2019^ laiB 
Mirkfiip 185^ 215 

Mirror of FerfcCthfif tec Sp£ctdtim pcrfectiom 
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Mishna^ 185* 211^ 216, 350-353^ 409,416 
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2 iuibs, 390 t 59 ^t 39 =+ 77 ?'T 7 ®t 7 ®*=* 9*5 

•^Mcxlcl FarliainefiTr 679 700 

Modena, 42p 64!, 662, 713, 918 
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MohamnKcl, 4, 93, 97+ irf-jftfp 187, 1$^ 

T91, 193, 195, ?tu 317 p 119^ 211, 2:3. 334, 315, 

136, 339, 135, 339, IJOy 252, 256, 363, 370, 376, 

383, 300, 30ip 333, 368, 373, 585, 386, 395, J24, 

38S, J9J, 597^ 6t2^ 73ft, 734, 746, 1068, 1072; 
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Mohamm^daobmp 270, 1B3, i86p 200, 304, 119, 
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4^p 4Kt -I45i 50J- 9S^ 
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Mnksacp 6431 monks of, 773 
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Moby, Jacques dll, 610 
MulliiVt King of DcsTnondp 500 
monarchy, 459, 506, 573, ^$90,691; abs^jlnte^ 513, 
<599; constittidonaJ, 677* 97j; Frencht 783,9305 
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iaru 658-659 

mnnastencs, 295, |T2, ]T3 p 378, 404, 405, 423, 
4xd^ 427, 4ji, 435, 440, 445, 461, 466, 474. 475, 
474481, 483, 4S4, 517, |20p 5i7f ?Jt, 532p 533, 
S35 t Si4 537. 55^- 554. 55^ 5^5+ <S27' 

637, 643, 651, 653, 654, 693, 752, 763, 766, 767, 
785-784 802, 828, 831, 835, 837, 839, 841, 844 
863,869,907,913, 914,926,994 998, JO02,1024, 
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Cotejxbii, 577^ 791, 847; Engiivik 683, 853; 
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morals, 230-131, 183, rj&, jji* 33^ jSo, 379 381, 
453i 4 SC^ 5 Jtt 347 ^ SM* $ 77 ^ 579 . 75 ^ 7 <S 5 k 
77J. 78*, 9^9 i 93^t 9J^ 9^8* 973. ™7, 

to 13 , 101 J, joidp 10^7, 108 jj Anglo-Saioii, 
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180-184, 333,419; 378-383,939; Oricn- 
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niomnsuit, 679* 76S 
Mosaic Law, tBj 

mosaks. 1^4. 27^. ^ 74 . 303, 304, 317^ 4-^S. 4 J^ 
4$9, 440, 441, 44*^ 4?3h 437. 4^. 479« 7 ^ 7 “J^ 
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Afm^h f Aiasoniiirs), 83 
MoseUc River, «j. 641 

Moses, 16^ Ee+, 311, 2 3 3, 2 (4* 229. 350p 353, 361, 
563, 408. 410, 730^ 820, 939 
Moses ben ChanEJcii, 372 
Aioscs ibn E?-fa, 397, 398 
Moses ben Shcjn Tob, 4i7-'4i8 
iS^cscs of Salerno, 913 
Moses ibn Tibbon, 910 

Moslems, 49, 97, 114, 139, iyi„ ifii, i< 57 . iM, 
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607, fiio, 617* 629, *47i *97^ <598, 700, 703, 

71 A. 717, 719. 734- 777- 7S0. 79 ^. 79 «. 

893; 966, 978^ 982, 987, 98S, 993 » 99 *P loft^p 
foo9, 1056; <Uf &fflr Arabs 
mosques, 271-174, 185, 186-187, ■ 

311, 313, jtdp 317 

lMosuI, I jd, 20;^ 107^ 232, 257, 280, 510* |ii» 319P 
?^9> 595; Great .Mosque ofj 317 
rriQftft, 899 
Moville, joo, 331 
Mowaffaq, al*, no 
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J^Isharca, 174 
jifiuIfai/Jlp 159 

Muawi)^ 1, (71*, 191-193,130 
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Mughip 106 

AfnEjijirnjp 167 

Muharnnild ibn Ahmad,, 241 

Mulianiinad ibn Hasan, atB 

Aluhammad, son of Ismail, 261 

.VI ui^^ al-+ 284 

.\tukhariq+ i8c^ 2B1 

mullahs, 331 

jVttJuicil, 391 

.Vlunk, S^oinoru 406 

jViunster, 82. 496 

Mufitasir, al-, 2Di*p loi 

Muqaddisi, .M uhaiiunadl ai-, 218-230, 241^ 274 
LMuqartna, Hnsbini 109-110 
Muqradir, al-^ 109, 233 
Muquli, al-, 108, 133 

inurak 176, 319P 416, 431* 479, djj-djW, B51, 
Murcb, 198^ 304, 698 

ni under. 390, 391* 410, 45 u 53a, 538^ $6^ 819*^ 
9 * 5 i $23 . 

jVEusa ibn Niisayr, 97, 109, 

Alusa, $on of Jafaj- al-Sadkj^ 261 
Alusaeus, 114 
Mtiscoi'i^ 656 

music, 51, [38, 157, i6flp i7np 277, iBA, 334, 34;, 
| 5 «S. 173 , jS+p 403, 437-438, 466. 495. 49?, 505, 
| 74 t *341. 74 ®‘ 75 =* 3^4. 338. H95-902, 915^ 928^ 
i[»7, 101^ loSjj By^untinc, 1551; Greek, 449; 
lmh+ 499; Isiainie^ 278-181 
niLisical compedddii, iBo, 895; instrumcnisv 278; 

notamn^ 135, 279, 895^ 8^ 897,^ 898, 1085 
AilisiiTfji intraJtiCihn fAEvpius), 135 
musiciaris, ±Bo, 297^ 701^ 90; 

Alusiaklt. MiihajTimad al-p 296 
.Mustanpdp il-« 33H 

MiHtansir, 281, 287, 319; rnosque of^ 317 
AluStasinu dl-. 340 
AliiEadid. ab, 133, 297 

Aluramid, al-, idi^, 297, 306-307* 571^ 439, 46a 
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iMiicivi^kkiLf al> ^oi, ^14. ^1^ 151. 17^ 
iVIuraziiitcS, jdU 167,, 95^ 

Mythaniu, 451 
mutilacicmt 39^ 4^* 5^ 

Mia:Airftr L alv 409 
Aiu'jmi ^l-Buid^t tVaqiirti 3.39 
MyriobiUtim iPhutiush 519 
mptcricfi, s^T«d, 416^ 787^ 907* 
mystcfj^ pli>y3; J*S^ 75*. 
myidclaii, jj:, 357, 338^ |9|i 40^ jji* 

7% ^ 07 ^it, 857. 9 J 9 . 9 * 7 ^ 97 ?t 

iq8s; klajiuc^ if7-261* 341, 1^157; Jewish, 416; 
Orienial^ 769^ Pc^^^acl+ 314 
myihology', 261* 4f6* 506-308, 9W4, loof. 
10 E 9, JE13Z, 

Kahaii, fli-f 3x9 

Nachnkntdcs {Moses ben N'ochman), 3661 401, 
4<S 

NicUiir, biDU-, j6S, [69 
XadliTkf MuhEWTumd aJ-^ 138 
kmiil ibn^ 196 
N^bavindf banJc of, if2 
Nsjat f AvIccniiaK 155 
Xajmud-ilirii-Raz.i, 313 
Names, 474^ 6iy. 617., 93T 
mpkiivs 836 

Naplci, 98* i*9> iiot *90. W 45^. ^3**, ffj* fij6, 
631, 633^ TOj^ 7if, 7id, 728, Bj7^, 911« low; 
UnivcRiit}^ of, 71431, 910, 919, g6[p 963* 99S 
Napoleon 1^ 3^ to|p 4^ 784, S31, lotfi 
Naniii-Sin, iy6 

NarlumTic, 56^ 37, 83, 396, 471, f4[. 6ijt 77** 
91a, 916; Archbishop of^ 758, 774+ 8141 con- 
grcgaEion of^ 4if; coiuicd at, 771^ 907 
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NasJiki script. 377 
Nisir. Mubwnmad al~, 314 
Nasir-i-Khomi, 119, i8f, 187^ |iy, 5*l5 
Nasir ud-Din al-Tu^ 318 
Nachan ben Yceliiel+ 396 
NaiwjJ Hhtory (Ptiny), 984 
Ndftfr^f of TbmgSj Tke (Neckajn), idij 
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pre), loif 

Naunibiir^, 8611 CaihedraL, 884 
Navam=, 193. 461^ 695; kingdiHti of, 45H, 459 
naves, 864, 867, 87I1 872, HSi, 882 
RdvSgacion, 615-616^ 991, 994, 996, laio, roB^ 
Nayin, Con^ttgatiofuJ Mosque at, 374 
Nazareth, 330^ ^ 

Na^ia^t/Je^l^ 55, 63-43, 7® 

Near East, fo, ji* 55* J9. *88, 19-. 

107, 118, 135* 54Jt 349- -S4* =*3* *®*f 3-^* 
343, 371,404, 454* 528, fSy, f96p 5S9*6 i5. 706, 

89^895 

Nebuchaclreziar. 331, 370* 

Nwkam, Alciandtr, Ecm6* 1013* 1015, 1017 

neerwnanoy, 417, 9B7 

Negroes, icp^, aro, u6, 8ji 

Nennius, 0i, 84, 1045 
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XcopUtwiiSmt 9*iOi 46i 113-iifp 138^ H4. *Jb 
158, 337, 404,407, 414 
Neop^'diagorcanum, 144, 416 
Nepos, JuRos, 41 
nepotism, 444 
Ncrez, 657 
Nert, 73». 73^ 

Nero, 93, 139 

Neroni* BartoIommcOi 889 
Ntns, jt, 843 
m-rv'^956, 1001 
Nestomnisni* 49, ii8r 133, 416 
Xestorius, 48-49, nr* 946 
ncumcs* (J5+ 898, 901 

Neusrrb* 93, 93 
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New Testament, 5 z* 178^ 364^ 748^ 907 

Newoattlc, 6ia 

Ncu'foufidland^ 504 

XewTnan, John llcniy^ 39S 

NbU Gitioduhh, 497 

Niall of the Nine Hostages, 81-83 

Niif^hmgen^ied, 40* 496, 508, 1030* lojj-iojSt 

1044 

Niebuhr, Caistcn* 155* 

Nicaea+ 586, 589-590, 651-651; C^nnol of, 7, 78, 
630^ 741* 764, E081; Secontl Connell df^ 417 
NieeoEb Pis^o* 737, ®6 i-86j, 889, 105S, 1086 
Nkene Creed, 7 h W, 34, 56, 61+ 51S1 544 

Nicephoros L 199-zocj^ 437, 418, 443 
Nkephorus II Fhocis* 130, 439, 430, 431 
Nicephoms Blcin^’dcs, 949 
Nicetas^ 750 
Nicholas^ Stn, 61* 

Nicholas T, 478^ f z6p 519* 535 
Nicholas 11, 453, 48;, 545, 546 
Nicholfts III, 780, 8a;, 1071 
NiehoUs 1V+ 781 
Nicholas V, 919 
Nicholas of Cusa, 3S7 
Xidiolaoii, 367* 

NiclioEmchiis FL]%'biiys, 35 
Xicofitachus^ 99 
NiccHTicdia, 9, to, i u 46 
Nietzscht, F. tfij, 711^ 715, 957 

Niebzscbeansv 15 3-154 
Nika teirol^ J19, rjo 

Nile River, 58, 59^ 193, 1B6, 288, 607, 608,174 
Nmc Booki of DiiPi^inci {Varro)t9if 
Nlshaptir, i07, 231^ 173, 31:, 319, 331, 313, 334, 

339i Great htosque of, 174 
Nisabts. 49, 128* 13;, 231*, 139 
Nizam al-Mulk. 308-309^ 311, 3 *9* 371 
Nizami tlU'as abu Mulianimad!)^ 311^ 314 
Nizati’ii-i-Xrudt* 3x1, 313 
Nixamip ColEcge^ ^glidad* 319, 326 

Njak tojj 

Nmh, 156*^ 284, jjB 

nobles, 348, 39:, 435* 459; 4iSo, 461, 463, 465* 471, 
47?- 474. 47J. 48*1 S*a, fS^P 57 J. 

646-647, 652, 6|3p 696, 699, 707-70^ 718, 716, 
730, 778, 825,817,840,845,861,863,1037,1039t 
1041; Aragonese, 698; Danbh* 666; £ngli^» 
492* 49J. ^7. ®7f-^7* 870; French, 691, 
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nuns, 417, 467, 497, 536, 756, l9y-la7i B30, 83 
846, 847, 850, 942, 944* 997, 998, 1002 
Nuremberg, 391, 514, 619, 613, 641. 641, Baa 
Nur^ia, 517, 536 
nunilngp 807* 831+ 998, loo! 

Nur-ud-diti, 310-312, 529, 350, 594, 396, 1010 
Nur-ud-Din AM, 4138 

Nuiatis, Abw fHaiirt ibii Hani), 198, uo, 264 

Mdii, 381, 389, 77jp 779. *^9. *301 1*9 

Obadiah. B^tc of, 370'^ 

QbadLih Abu ben Ishaq, 384-383 
Obeida, Abu, 189, 19a 
Ohcidallak, 193 

QbeldalLah ibn Muhammad, 184 
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Oifinuriei of Afeti of xVure i Ibn Khdlikan>,3;2o 
oblareip 536^ 785, 915 
Obolb, iiQ 

obfienatjofii, M^ponomical, 288, 305 

otKiemts, 998^ icvi 

Occam, 923^979, 983^ idSi 

occdtisii, a+f, 249, 720, 91 a, 979^ 984, 9881 roij 

Ofldey, Simon, 334 

O'CcKnnoTt Rojy^ King of IreEafid, 682 

OcaviaHi^ son of Albedo^ 538 

o^iOfcbacj^ B95 

ucuibzs, 246 

“Ode CO Stion” (jehuda Halevi}, 399-4D0 
Odenathus, i+j 

Oder River, 5 e r, 575, 6461 638+ 659^ 66 ^ 

Oiiiiip 307, 508-509, 567^ 1632 

Odo (Eudes)^ Caiint of P^rk 474.475 

Odok of duiiw 537, 897 

Odoacer, 42-43. 97, 99 

Qdofredus, 916^ 926* 

Odom of O^il, 650 
OJysfey (Homerj, 169 
Oestedey, W, Ou 351* 

Of Gett^mtlan Cormpnon C Arktotle), 966 
Of /fctft'ffl EArrfb (ArisTOEie>^966 
Offap 463 

OfficioTfi nfrjldomm^ goa 
(JFiainn, Eoebaid, 498 
Opdk 34 "- * 5 * 

Oi-lanigan, Kenneth 498 
oikot^mcnc, 45 
Oise River, 6i7» B76 
OJaf 1 Tn'^rasson, 485, 503 
Olaf n the Simip 303^ 304 
OJaf rtic WTiirc, 300 
Ola/ SkoffkoTiungi 502 
old age, 831, 10C16 

Old Testament, 16. 183, 185, iM, 211, 240, 351, 
362^ 364, 568, 387, 393, 396, 398, 401, 411, 415, 
318. 313, 769. 776, Sd«, 907, 910^ 1D06 
Oleg. 44 ® 

OJg^i, Princess, 448 
Qlig]irchy+ 648, 756, 709 
olifanis, 3 L|i>, 1031 
Oliver of Malmesbury^^ 995 
Olivier, 1030, 1031 
Olivo dc V^ene^a, 850 
01 vbrius. 4: 

Ohinpic Games, 9 

Oi^^ipiiis, 28, 35, 41 

Omari, fUmar Abn al-Khiittab)^ 131-152, 163^ 
166, 171P i8f}-i9ow 192. soSp 215, 2t8, 120, 117. 
128, 232, 258, :fi2 
P, 194-195, 114 

Omar Kbaypmp 231, 248, 175, 309* 312, 

Wp V ^7 

Omeir, 168 

Omnrag, 443 

Cbl the Oterdi OpfTotiom of N^jre (Aqui- 
966 

On the C^temid Hiefixrfky^ 1x3 

“On the Con5uIa[e of SoJicbo’'^ tCtaudjia), jj 

On ibt Etoltodrncai Hisrmhy, 113 

On tbff Elomenii flsaac IsmcLiK W 
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Oa Epi! (AqpiiwK 9^6 
On Fa&df ^ii 

€ht Fw fAug^^ne>» 68 

On Destriiftion of Britmn (Gildas)^ §[ 

On the Dhins Na^ftetj 1 jj 
On the Dipmr Untty Tfirnty f Ab^lurd)^ 90 
On the Generatiofi and Corruption of dnmt^s 
(Aziftotte)^ ^40, gii , 911 
Oa the GoL'^emmetti of God (SalvLini)^ 30 
Qn the Heavens (ArkTailc)p 912 
On the Hem.'em and the Earth f AriMode)^ 91 1 
On the Im^oveinent of tbt Morai Quaiities 
(ibn Gabir^lK 4^ 

Oa the Laws and Cmtorns of England (Brac- 
hm)* 67$ 

On she Marriage of Fhiloiogy ami xMercury 
(M^mianus Capcltm), 91^ 

On the MemtsTemetit sf the Cfr^Je {Archi- 
niFdtt)t 911 

On Monarchy fDantc), 664 

On the AftdHpliemm^ of Viton (Rog^r 

B^can) I |oi I -Ifi 11 

On Mymeai Tbeohgy^ 1 aj 
On the Peru of Anirfijh (Aristciije)* 

*^>1:1 Pdtsp«cmTil Science^ (Roger Ba4:on), 
1011 

On Forcer (Aquinas) ^ 966 
On the Prineipiet of Nanire (Aquinas)« 966 
On the Froperties of Tbmgi (BanhoIcKmcw of 
Englandloi^ 

On rod Recovery of the Holy Land (Dubois)^ 

On the Rfticf of S£nu (Guib«n). 74J 
On the Resurrection of the Dead (Aiiiinoni- 
lies), 413 

Ora the Rule Of Frhiees (Aquinas), 966 
On the Soul (Arurode), 340, 912, 966 
On the Syllogism (al-Fanbi), 91 j 
Ora Truth (Aquinas), 966 
On the Unity of the Intellect Ag^ntt Aver- 
roet (Ail>ernis AtaEnus)^ 957 
Ora the Unity of wt Intellect Agahm the 
Avcrroiits (Aquinas), 962 
On the Urtky of the InteUect (Aquino), 966 
Ojt Vimtes (Aquinas), 966 
On the Mind (Aqumas), 966 
onciroTiiancy, 9S7 
opals, 992 

cperarioos. 437, yin, 1000, tool 
opthalraotog>\ 24^, 330, 403 
OpoiTo (P«mi5 7U1 

opcics, 18(9, 403, 995-99^1 9®®. 

[011-ZO12, 10184 
Optics (al-Kindi), zfz 
Optics (Ptoldniv), 9ix 

Opur 7 WUJ (Roger Bacon), 289, forr-iaii, 

1014, lOlf 

Oput mmus (Roger Baocin), too;, sooS-ioo^ 

Oput iertium [Roger ttfoy^ iuie 

oratory, p8, 903, 913 

Orcagna, Andrea, 889 

orchescras, 280 

**€irdcaLi of God,'" 5*7-368 


order, 47*, 485, 579, fin, 817, 969; moral, 552, 
53 S, 336 pBiS,tjo. 9 nK W 
orderv mendicaiLi; 779, 8u6, 1085- military, 639; 
ffipmstic, 693, 738, 768, 783, 786", 791-792 j 
ifiilitajy* rcliaiouv 1S97 
'^Ordinance of t^nwr,*' 335 
ordinancessp 374^ 64!^ B13 
Ordczicus Vitdis^ 57 ii^ 74a, 833^ 907, 1019 
Orestes, prefect of Alcxandtia, Z22~za| 
Oresres, legcni of Italy, 42 
Or^iMOJi (Aiisiodt), 5, 99, 250, 949 
orpins (biQlDgy>p 757 
or^TiS (music), 279,902 
or^^itJNf 899 
DnbasiuSp tio^ iJi, 437 

Orient^ 127, 405, 441, 992, 1010; spices from, 83* 
Origefi. 46, IS. 7J3 
OHaridi^ GuidOp mf; 

Orleans, 92, 474^ 4SU <^ 5 ^ <^48, 697, 769, 771,77S, 
914,9x6,925, xoi5p zo5r; Council of, 587, 630; 
Unicersitj" of, 9?*, iojB 
'^Orrnsbv P^ter,** Bjj 
Ormuad, 137, 139^ 147 

omanicnr, Arabic, 846; Byzandne, 442, 449^ 
Gothic, 875:+ 88l|, 891; Monnsh, 29 ij Roman- 
■esqu£, 846 
Oroinisv lOp 69,484 
Orontes River, 53, 328, 591 
0*'Ruiirl;e, Tlermn^ *82 
orphans, 379* 4J3p 331, 631, 753, S14, Bjt, tda2 
Qrscolo 11 , Peter, 454* 433 
otthodoxy, j(i7, jo^ jit, jjj, J41,457,776, 
7$!, Sii, 907, 91J, 9^9, 9^1^ IDOS, tai;, id 6S; 
(Utrisdan, 130, 977; Esbniic, 33rf 312, 403 
Ordeto, 77c, 938, ^2^ Cathedral, 811, 8*i^ RSS^ 
889 

Osier, Sir Willtamp 885 
Ossian, 498 
Ostia, 4B^ 199, 6r6 

Ostrwtulu^ 22,14^ zj, 28, 97, 107, ro9p t lo, 117 
Dswam, Kang of Nordiumbcrland, 534 
Othinari ibn Atfan, 175, 19a-191 p 193, 304 
Otranto, 403, 40+ 440* 633 
Otrar, 539 

Ono I the Great, 444, 450P 469^ 311-512* Sify 

53 ^ 55 ^ 5 *^ 4 * 

Otto ir, jBj, 536, 857 

OtiQ Hl, 5 ii-jr 3 , 5794 34D 

Otto |\^ 685, 690, 714* 715, 763,778 

Otto, Bishop of Cunstanccp 346 

Ono of Freising, T020 

Qttniar I, 660, 1073 

Ottokar 11 , 6*0 

OnoTtian Turks, 171"^ 313 

Quriquic, battle of, yoj 

Ov id, 787,907,91 5 p 939, loiSp josIp 1070, 1083 

Oviedo, 438; CailKdral, 891 

oaen, 298, 559, 643 

Oxford, 487^ 622p 6i8p 635,640, *72,676, 784* 833, 
903, 908, 913,912, 955, 979, 9^, 990, 995, 9^ 
zoo6s 1014: Utiivcraty, 131, 914^ ^24^926, 917, 
92Sp 919, 977 

Ochs Rivers 141, 144* 193, roj 


PacKoinius, jjp 59 
Pich}Ti>crcs, Gcot^c^ 949 
Psdcrtiorn, 4*1, 4^5, 46B 
Pldiia. 45 4 45 j, 6(4 66^ ygfl, 712, 711, 715^ 919s 
g6qs JEs6i; Utlivefiily of, J5&, 414, 956 
paganism, 7-ta, tii, 35, 73^ 73, 74 (16-127, 415* 
4:4 451, 4j 6, 46ip 464* 4^^, 50^, J29, 53Q, 535, 
9127, 916, 945, 974, 974 977, 986 
ppcanCfy', 43^, 433, 7J3'753, SjS 

pa^ J 7 J 

painring, a;*, ajd, 1S4 319, 491, 684 7#^ 

75a, 802, S46-847, h^-^f7p ^1^51 

Byzandnc, 153; Isbmic, 274 IiaiLux, 

tiiuTiii, 873*854 Renaissance, 455, 717; 

RomaUp 854; Sasanian, 149 
Palace School, CaroLingfim, 474 478 
pakccii, j6j. 271,174. 279, i^iy 291, 293, 196. 30;, 

314 4^4 41 ^. 4J5- +H. 44^ 4^4- 45«*. 4^ ^ 57 ^ 
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Ralencia. Soi, 919 

Falemio (Fanomsus^ Balemi>p 282, 289,^901 319, 
374, 388, 403, 457. 624. «i+i. M*. 7 * 3 > 7 ^ 4 + 717^ 
726, 911; University' of, 291 
Palestine^ 55* 69, 117, 125, 151, 156*, 161, 194 
2o6p Ji8, 2:4 :i7, =29^ 138, 273, 285, 191. 311, 
347 - 34 ^ 34 ^ 35 ^^ 35^ 3^i 3% 3S5, 591, 

393. 4 ^ 4 . 40 ®. 411. 4 * 4 - 4 ^St fSfp S 83 h S 9 =. 

f 93 t 59 *^. 597 ^ 599 * ^It *0|t < 50 ?* *dS. 

609, 61 ip 6 t 4 fijii 673, 69T+ 714 7^7. 753^ 793. 
8:7, 865, 980, 982, 992, 1004 
PaicstrirWpBi;, 1085 
“palimpsest,906 
f4ll3dius> 41, 83,84 
E*lallavicSni>, Oherto, 723, 7B3, 1085 
Palm Sudekv', 393, 751 
PaJtna. 891, 919, 979 
paliTitniy 585 
Tklniyrit 143* ^3 

Paitiiers, ablwy of, 773 
Pamplona, 458, 462 
Poifaecfde^ 111, if34 

Pa/idrttimj I Sa'di), 326 
Pandulf, Duke of Capua, 543, 675 
fmfpia (Aquinas),^ 751 
Pijn^e lin^ta (Formnatvusil, 94 
pantomimes, 433 

Eknnooia, 37, 57, 97,434,444,446,451 
panthebim, 324, 810,955, 

PanihEod, Rome, 214 130* i|It 5%^ 
PancicapcuiTi (Kerch). 446 
papacy, 451. 454 4^(t 4^ 511, 513. 5:1, fJj-fJJi 
53a. 537^41* S^h 544 . 5^ ft 3 S, *61, 6% 
674 *94* ^ 7 p 699 i 7 * 4 . 7 * 5 i 7 i 7 * 7 ^ 1 . 7 ^ 3 * 

734 719, 758, 759 - 7 ^ 1 ^ 7 ^h ^3* 811-814 

852, 899, 909, 917, 925, 983, 1008, lOJI, EOI J, 
1020, 1062, 1065^ 1081, 1083 
Papak, (42 

papal hulls, 668; legaics, 549, 551, 668, 677, 779 
papal League. 727 

Papul Sraics, 511, 543,545.663,706-70^, 7(4, 
715* Ti'Si 7 I 7 t 7 ^ 5 . 73 <^ 7 * 1 . 7 * 3 t Bji, Si^ 11:163 
paper. 234 304, 624. pqMS 

Pancelsus (Theophias^ Bodibsstos von 
Hohenhein])^ 41S 
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Paraclete (oratoryO^ 941. 94J, 944,947'i348 
paradise, 179. j 3 i, 181. 337, 34J, 413, 894 

2009, 11150, 1051, 1067, 1069, J070V 1074 t*77i 
(086 

raradjfff Lost UVflliDn), 2701, 1021 
Pi2rdJjj:n (DanTe)^ 72*^ 1061, 1065, 1067 
paralv^. 33i>, 791 
"'piirdcfiers,'' 740 

parentage, 76, 360, 361, 3SCH, 382, 757*, 785, 823 
Paris (Lutccia), 12, 8t, 92, 221, 150, 163, 388, 
402, 405, 4E4, 415, 432, 461, 474, 475, 474 
48j, 615, 62 2 g 624, 635, 641, ^7, 64S, 670, 674, 

680, 688, 696, 697, 717^ 776, 814, 821, 835, 8a6, 

827, 831, 835, 84^^ 850, 876, 877. 881, 903, 

914, 915, 918, 919. 920. 934, 935, 937, 939. 948, 

959 J 9 * ^ 96 =i 979 * 9^. 982 \ 990, 
998, 996^ lOOQt I 9 QI, (002, JQOdv 1029, t 034 
1052,1070; Cathedral, see Notre Dante, Paris j 
Council of, 838, 955-956; Pirns, Univctsrty' of, 
344 247, 287, 404. 675, 920. 9i2*-o29, 931,'934 
954, 95*-9J7 t 914 9r7t tool 
Paris C^impan v” for the Transit of iMcrchandisc 
by Water, 634 
Paris psalter, 441 

PariSt Matihe^v, 612, 627, 720, 735, 7S7, 803,850, 
920, 924 3020 

parishes, 75«, 7S5, 86^ 

Parhainent, 119, 565, 459, 486, 644 678,679, 700, 
822, 8 z3p 814 S38. (083 
Pamia, 66i, 712, 7 J4, 770, 916 
parodies^ (015 

Farthenurt. Athena, 126, 530, 860-86jj 893 
Parziisi (l^'nlfmtii), 1039, 1085 
l^ascal, Blaisti, 8 d8 

Pa^kal lamh. 388; rito, Jewish, 59=* 

Pasclul IJ, 514, 544 661 
Puchisius, St, B56 
Pasrion, 385, 75X 
Passion I^ay, 1028 
Passover, 354 

Fjtt and Present (Carlyle). 926 
PaifpTjt Care iGregory l)^ 484 
Fjsionr^iXi 647 - 4|8 
Faiariaes, 767, 770, 780, 783 
Pater noner^ 742+ 749 
Patemon, Filippo, 779 
pathology', 149 
teicras* 433, 436, 616 

parriarchs, 349, 428, 527, 528*529, 530, B67, looS 

patrittmi 42, 43, 97, too 

Patrick, Si_, 82, 83-84, 89,496, 498, 735, 1068 

^Patriniony of Peicr^*^ 706 

patronage; 174 304 1039 

FatZiitaks^ 446, 584 653 

P^nt 111, 919 

Paul of Acgina, 437 

PauL Bishtrp of Oinstantinopk, 8 

Paul the OiriHian, 402 

Paul the Deacon, 451, 465 

$»aul. Si, 9, 4j. iSd. 69. 7j. 84. (jj, 117, 19^ 
jij. 518. ^47, 75J, 88r, 965, 976, lu^ 

Paul the SiJeiiEiaiy% 856 

54, sj,j9, 78 
Paulicbm, 47,425, jjS 
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missionaiyt 514. 

PHutinii^ ctl PcUa^ s^|o 
Pduluius, Sc^ 56, 85. 

Pliivb. 4£»p 9^^ 444, 451, 4^1. < 53 ^^ 

713, 714, Qidi* io:6i S^Tiod of* j 6 %v Uni¬ 
versity pf, 9td 

peseta 47P* 75J- ^ 

Peace of God, 17 j 

pra^t proprietorship^ 4. ^54^ ^44i ^4^ 
pea&mts, ii«, ^98, 4^4, 4|o. 43 f+ 444 * 447 ' 44 *. 
4 j 55 p 48 fp 485. JI 9 , 571. r®- ^ «^ 44 -< 545 . M. 
647^ 6^50* 6S7, 7*Hp 77^ 79®' ***^« 

841, 1007; frtc, 434, 497* joj, 5051 Gemiun. 
514, 664 665? Italiau, 731; Persian, 140 
Pccklmm, John, 9:4, 925, 960, 97 ®» 595 

pederasr>% aio, 2671 199^ 3&0, Sii 
Kiiro I, 3tj 
Pedro U, 6^ 77= 

Pedrp IIL 373. *99. 7 ^ » ® 37 p t® 7 S 
E*eipi4i, Lakes hanJc on, 6$$* *S9 
Pe^iusv Franeisca* monkf ^57 
Pekgiu^ hcJredarch^ 4S, X4, 69-70^ 946 
Pelagius 11 ^ 320* 521 
Pehyo, 438 

Pclo™nnesns (ALorea), 27, [[81, 434, 65 r 
Pcmfjroke, kithard dc Oarc* Earl of, dfli 
Pembroke, William Maistiak Earl of, 677 
peruittes, 1 [3-114^ 374^ S*?! B- 5 ^ 

839, ftjee *44, 1075J eccicsiasdcal, 7351 feudal 
568; for heres>s 7&i-783» prqfcssorkU 9 * 7 p 
penance, 415, 541, 7351 7|fl, 739, 7^ Sii, 834. 
97 Hk 9 S| 

peniiential dae^ 359j formulas, 824 
Penitcnfials, 739^ Su 
pennys ^ 2 fi 

Ptiitatcuch, i! 4 , 3SO. 3X3, 3|A^ 367, 377^ jSj, 409^ 

4 io, 4 il £,939 
PentcenST, 75, 358, 751 
Pepin L 460 
Pepin IT, 4O1, 334 

Pepin 111 the Shorr, 261, 291, 451^ 4^3t S-S* 
Pepin, iioti of CharietTragnc:^ 471 
Pepin, King of Atiuitalne, 472, 473 
Pepo* 918 

Percevalp 1019, 10^5, 1044 )ci 47 
P^cival le Gaihif (Clirlrim)i 1045 
P^rc Lachaisc CcrTieter).s Paris, 948 
PercyasJavl^ 633, 

perf mi, 771 
Ptrfecfiii, |oo, 30s 
PerigueuK, churches at, B6i 
Peri stephnnen (CSerriemL 0 
perjur>'. 369, 755, 829* 928 
Pcrcidnus, 899 

perpetual-iiiorion niachme, 99*$ 
persecution, 282, rSji 1% 348P ^ 3<4- 
373f 3%i 355 . 4 ^ 5 - 4 *®i 4 ^ 7 ' 4 = ^' 440 , SSh 
769,784, 943, ioij 
Persepolis, 136, 141^ 148, 149 
Persia, 3, 13, 17, 19-20, 22,49* 

123 , (J9, 23^-rjA 131. 157^ r 7 (t 283, iSa, 

195, 196* 202, S03, 2ft4, J06, so7i 2eS* 110, 211+ 
319, J14, 225* 230t 23i* 238, 340, 243> i 47 t 
2X1-252, 253, 164* Jtf7--'7CS -73. 374, 276, 


278, 279* 310* 313, 317. 329* 340* 341. 343, 34®, 
366, 569, 389* 4114, 423^ 424, 441, 442, J7J, 6 i 5 , 
769* castemp 200; noExheasiem, 217; Sosaniarl, 
136-13&P 238, 309* 343 p 44Bi wwem, 136 
Persian Gull, 251+155* ^7i 993 

Perriam, 4, 20* 22, 8^ ir6, 154-ijj, 186*, 190, 
I9ip 195, 102, loSp 216, 223, 243, 151-151, 2^4, 
169, 170, 275* J»o, 193, jiSp jiSp 3481 423* 414, 
42J, 446. 431, S74. S76 
Persk* 141 

Pcrsdtis* three, 94&P 969 
PcFfpeiTfivj Cfmmmnk (John PeckbamL 99J 
Mr 5 pccriv-e, 9 i 5 , 995 * 1008 
Pcfugiau 706, 708, 7^ip 795. 795. 809, 815. 883, 
998 

Perur^i family* 628, 889 
PcKiinus, i8 
pstiiencfis* 836* 1005 
Fcntchv-a of Rati&bon, 404 
Peter of Abano, 956, 988 
Petnf Ascri^ 657 
Peter of Blois* 958 
Peter of CaStclnaU, 774, S03 
Pecef Damian* St,, 542* 735, 768, 787, 907, 1018^ 
1013* 1068, 1078 
Peter T tiw Grai, 1082 
Fcrer the Hertnit* 585, 589 
PercT of Ireland, 961 

Peter Lombard, 953, 965, 9<S<S-9*T. 1009, 1077 
Pettf Martyr (Piero dn V^eron^j), Sr^ 783 
Peicr of A-Lontreuil* 694 
Peter, Prior of Holy Trinitv-, 736 
Peter, Sr-p 53, 84, 51J, ix&i 739, 1079 
Peter of Sr, Oincr* 997 

Peter the Venerable, 390* 786* 911* 944* 94^^-947 
Peters Pence, 767, 1041 
Pcterbcirough CaihcdraE 871, 8S4 
Pererltouse* Ciimhridge, 926 
Petit* Jean* 932 

Petrarch, 12^ 1037^ 1039^ to 3 r» 1082* 1085* loSd 
E^tmnilLi, Qocen* 698 
Fetronius Arbiter, 41^ soi® 

Petrus HJspanus, 999-1000* 1005* ioo9p w6 
Ptrrus Peregrinui, 996* 1016 

rbntJo (Pino)* 912 
Pbautmikm (Lully), 979 
PhuTEsees, 330, 367 
pharmacology* 245-246, 403, 999 
Flieidlas* 5, in, 133 

Philip I, 341, 589* 66S, 683 
Philip Tl Augustus, 393, 548, 564. J99, 601, 606, 
All, A72, A73* 674* 673* 677, A8j, 691, 

73 *^. IS^n 7 ^ 774 ^ ^? 5 i ^^5 
Philip Til 1075 

I^ilip IV the Fair* 393* 366* 368, Am* A13, A44, 
648* ASa* 68|, 694^, 729* 75^^ 76^* 782, 

Sii-Si&y 811, 823, 1051, toSj 
Philip VT, A96, 9^ 

Philip, Ccurrtt of Flanders, 778,1045 
Philip of Swabia, Holy Roman Emperor, 763 
Ptdln Judaeus* 240* 230* 4.16 
phi|ii|Dg>% 3oy, 368* 195^ 39A1 437, 3181 tooA 
philosopher's stone, 245, 996 
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phaosophcH^ 164, JI4, 319, J3i, ijj, 47fl, 
510 . 511 'JJJ. 7 J 4 . 73 T. *rli. *** 7 - 9 ^ 7 , 93 ®. 
Chnsdin^ 1077; Frcnclx 8S1; Cmk^ 144* 

3^3, ioo«; kkrniCt joo* 3 J7-338. 719. 91^; Jew¬ 
ish. 405-4<J7t ^54f Khokkic, 4021, 951. i«s9 
philosopher.. 131-134. ^^7* ^94i 

333, ||i. 333, 333, 334, 336, 138. 341. 37]. 37^. 
395. 39^. 397t 39S. 4™. 4°^4^. 4^^ 4*4. 4^5t 
416, 413, 437. 43«, 477, jij, 517, 5r:S. 5^7, 719- 
710. Boi^ 8 o7p BoS, 821, 844, 87A, S79, 3g9. 903, 
910, 91 ip 912, 913, 9*4^ 9^0. 9ijp 9'^ 93*- 93h 
934i 935- 9J®t 939^ 945 p 949 - 9 ^ 3 , 9^41 9^. 9 %. 
idd8p loi:, 1014, ID15, 1037, J051. X057, lo^^p 
1062, 1067, io8j-jo8tf; AniUic, 357. 334, 337- 
358, 40^5^ 9idT 9 ^h 9 ^^* B^-zantiiie. 

121-1:^4; Ditholfc^ 341; Greek, 125, 24a, ijcp 
3^1, 253, if4. 40jp 477, E93, 911, 951, 9S^’p 
lilamic. ipj. 249-15 7f 355- 5J<S. i4-f 345^ 4^3* 
98’, lood; Jcwlki, 155^^2, ^5-407,910^ Ren¬ 
aissance. 734; schdliitk?. 756, S03. 877, 

gj3, g:r, 934. 939, 949. 953. 9<5o5 ThoniUtic, 

Phleg)^ 1071 

phj’lacteHcs, 3jd 

PbDC3s, 147, 42424 

Pliodus. 429, 4^3 , 439p jiA, fiS, 539 

Fhnguin [node, 895 

phylarch.s 157 

phynckrus 3gi, 304- 3^9. 33*. 37*t 7^** 757t 
S33 t 954 9^1 9^7t 997i P99i ***=4 ChHsmii. 

court; 371; Jewish, 370. 373, 387-388,401, 
404.612^ 1084; Mostma, 245, 24A, 1471^12, 710. 
IWf, H184 

physics, 33S, 3?g; 356, gti* 912+ 9^5. 99*^ 99h 
^fp r(x>9, 1010 

Phyikr CArmotk). J40P 153. 407. 91;. 925. 954, 
966 

ffryjiojjfTdwi/j (Michad Seoc^ 988 

Piiyjj'eilfljrwj, 1005 

Piacco7ap 42. 713, 770, Council of, 

431- 549. Univerdey of, 919 
IHcn della iVtirandola, 418 
PErci. 12, 3iv 489. 50T 
pictures, 42^, £07, M4, £8fi 
Pierleoni familvt 706, 7^ 

Ptcro ddte VI^Cp 7 j 7-719, 724, 962, 103A 
Pletn: do Bruys. 778 

Pierre de Dreux (i^faueierc), Duke of Eric- 
tuny, 88i> 

Pierre de Mooccreau, 877, $@2 
Picircfoods, 891 
piers PlowTivaUp |3y 

pienv z<47. 294. jj6, 358, 558, 389, 416, 4J1, 433, 

4^^ 47ip 537P 75^* ®*4. *^^2. *44. M. 94 h 

roi2 

pigments, 997 

pDgrimage, 315-21^, Z59, z^. 333, 458. 75^-753. 

78J, 8d6. S77p BjSp 884, 991. 1069 
pdm-ims, 404, 530. 542, 7^. B59, 8^, 871, toes 
pilLge, 290P 339. 379, 3^^ 444. 445. 474. 475. 5«3^ 
iS39p 906 
pillar hermits. 

J^tnricchid, 889 


'■pious frauds^'' 8284 844 

ptpe rolls. 980” 

piracy* 290; 43S, 4flj, jo6i, jog 

pirates, 450. 454, 47it474p 49<^ SiOp ^<4. <iiSp 

Pirke AhutJi, |6j 

Pisa, 40H^. 44S, 457, 474, 586, 592, 602* <Si2, 614 
«17 p 638, 663. 705, 707, 713, 729, 754 779p B54. 
861, 8fla, 86j, 868, 989. 990, 1064+ IC73_ toflo; 
Campo Santo* 863; Cadicdnlp 457, Sjj 
Pisini family, 628 

Pistoii, 854. 862, io6z. Cathedral. 84S 
Pladdb. 41 

plague, ii4 413. 435. 5»i 7 ^^ imJ. ^019 

planets, 30^, 337, 353*. 985*991, 1005. 1077* 1078 
plamisphere, Z44 
planri^ and reaping, 769 
plants, 797, S53,860.9S7,994, 997-9!JS. i0i^ 
Pbm, 9,16. 6j, 66. 70. 75,122* 133* 138, 24DW 2501 
^5^ J15- >3*. 477. 5*4 784- ^12, 931, 

915. 941. W9. 950. 959. 97 h 1014. 

107a 

Plato of Tis'olr, 91 c 

playing cards, S3S 

plaj^s, 701,75-^ *14*. ®4ii 1019 

pleurisy, 471 

phifj p£?/odf4, 1003 

PlinVt ^5^5*^994- i™5» *0*3, J0c6^ 1017 

Plista, 445 

PlotinU$, 9, 66, IZ2, 25J 
Prr^uTWJWfs fl^ilo of Bj'THnriiifn>i 240 
Pn River, 40, 451, 6 t 6 ^ 645, 646, 708, 710, 713, 
7^4 

^cstas* 661, 708, 719, 730, 797 

PofTOJ dd CiJ^ iQji 

proetty'. 157, 160, J6j-2r70F ^86+ -88, 290,192. 297. 
3T2, 334, 342, 37T. 372* 395, 429, 467, 515, 531, 
J76, 579, 650, 684, 701, 736* 747, 7J2, 818, 90*, 
91J, ^4, 1012, 1036, /o 56-/06 {f36j-toSl, 
1085; aUcgoricat. T05J4 Anglo^iition, 489- 
491; French, 925; Gallic; 85-865 Gerotan^ 466, 
515; Hebrew, 384* 396-^, lozj; Iceiandir; 
jejS- Irish, 497-499; Latin* 466* 1012, toij, 
10J7; Jove, 563. 7JO, 979^ 1036, IOJ7, 1061. 
jds68* 10S51 Moslem. 159-160, 263-270, 300. 
506-307* iia, 344. 3431 Persian. 267-270. 

Portuguese. 70a; prc-lslamic, 259; reli¬ 
gious, 325. 384; troubadour, 577, 57S 
poets. 157, 279, 291, 293* =94- =97* 3*+. 

306-307. 309, 3IX, 319* 140, 172, J72* 39J, 596, 
495f 497 * S 7 ^ 179V 673. 7*it 731. »27- 9 ^ 3 ^ 

1019, 1036. 1056-2058; Christkfi, 11:68; Ger¬ 
man. 575, 995, 1039; Gotiardic, 1025; French. 
882; Ukmiet 159-160. 320: Tralkn, 

1057; love, 907^ 1057; Nor?c; 507-^509^ Roinan, 

51:5 

pogroiTUi. 370* 372* 385* 590^ 391. 392, 393, 401. 
66d; Balkan. 657 

PcMciers, 85. 91, 94, 292, 577, 64J, 851, 9^1 
PojtDu, 393. 675* 690 

Poland, 375, 392, 535, 557, 619.658-660. 663, 832, 

903- iMJ 

poles, 445, 657, 659, 661 
poliret Bzq, 930 
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polHtfs, J7I, 4JJ, 4J«. 518. 775, 78d. ioi*j cc- 
clesiasrinl, Italkui, 811; p;ipi}, 511, 5^- 
fiji Shia, J54 

(Aiistoclt), 513* 9664 974 
Pollentia^ 1% 11, 41 
polop 84X 

rolo, Andrea, 993; ^lal^I^0, 9931 Afartr^ 1411 
3t)9, 31 a* 404, 710, 99 N icccl^, 99 j 
Poheratietit (Joha of Salisbury), 951-952 
polygamy^ 91-94, 157, 173, 179, 183, 322, 

348, 3614 380, 503, 50J, J50 
pohTjhony, a^g-pcKj 

dolycheism, 834 160, 161, 341, 354, 456, 933 
raiiennia^ 5 mp 659, ^ 

Pputinc MsRhes^ 9^ 

poor {dws>p 199* 378^ 37^ 4*7. 4S*^ 4 lh 4fU 
454, 464. 4^5, 472. 480. 484, 4«7, 50<J, 521, 563, 
575, 640, 648, 653, 054, 071, 691, 7%, Boj, 

lOOi 

“Poor Catholics," 770 
Poor Clajes, 805, Bols 
Poor Men of Lyons, 770, 780 
Poore, Richard^ 806, 885 
pourhouscs, J79 

Pope, Arthur Uphani, 370*, 274 
Popes 50-51, 449, 3^5. 44“p 4?^* 

459, 4iS7. yi2. SJJ. 51S- 5-1- 5M-5-7- 
535. 537-538, 543. 544. 547. 5^ 5*^ 572, 638, 
657, 677, 678, A97, 7d3, 706-708, 714, 7x7, 

71 f, 722, 717, 728, 719, 731, 7^^ 754^ 7r®> 75®- 
75^ 7*1. 7*7. 7*8. 779^ T^i. 78^, 7^ 7^1, 8o=, 
toj, Bio-Kii. 815, 831, 8145, 93CH, 9^ 988, 

idoo, eo[2, IU41, id6i, 1(^7, 1068, 107s 
population, gro\%Th of, 642 
pork, 357, 8^7 
Porphyty, 99, l^jd, 03=. 

PoiT RovaJ, coovem of, S05 
Ponirtars Polco, 7:9, 1059, 1065 
Poniuncula, Assisi, 798, 799, 801 
pCTtotoTii^ 994 
pocxrainirts 17^ 319 

pom, 290, 434, 43(5, 448, 454, 465, 6115. 617, 6 su 

JOO^ 708 

Portugal, 7O#-70J, 762, 869,919 

po-st, ;i5-23i5, 29^ e2l”(5j3 

Fojfrrjor /i«aly«fj fAristoile), 91s 912, 915 

potitoes, 837 

poftciy, 150, 270, 175, 278, 287, 31B, 539, 342, 
431, 441, 6 t^ i58d, S49, 997 
**pound stcrlir^p” 419,6id 
pert erty, 79, 347, 359, 378, 40J, 42^, 4fo, 456 459* 
+05- S^ 9 f 553, 570. *47. *40. *5*. 75=. 7*0. 7®^, 
704. 708. 700- 8c^^f 8*34. ®JJ. ^54^ 

894, ^^3, 1083; evangel leal 770, 7%, 793,959; 
Islamic, 343i Jewish, 939 
power, 293, 295, 338, 4^9, 475, 514, 525, 547, ^2, 
A90, 795, 814, S3S mdz; Aob^ 181^ Bulgartan, 
430; French, 876: Gentian. 66 ij ftf Greek 
Empire, 4?*-417i inmeriaJ, 513, 547; Mongol, 
993; Norman, 7055 SomariifiL 247 
Pozzuoli, 716 

Fractita (rbmirgiai (Roger of fi^emo), rooo 
Fr^ciica o^tiioTtHTi {Benvenums Grossus), 403 
Froiuca iLcDoardo Fibonoca), 990 


Pracicitarus 32-33, 34. 5® 

Pragojatic Sancticut, ^ 

Prague^ 660, 664 

Piaxjtelcs 113, 861 

prayer. 212-214, 259, ^56, 382. 383, jrS, 317,738, 
74: 748, 769, 785, 799, 807, 943. 947. 955, 97&, 
986, 1021, 1022 

Prayer Bot^k for Roisrerers 900 

preaching, 795, 7^, 802, S03 

ptecariatfK 553 
pretksdnarianisni^ 252, 477 
predestinapori, 177, 249, 250, 976, 1078 
prcgcLincy+ 360 

prelates, 391, 427. 433, 461, 473, 475, pt, 513, 
5Z*. 570. *75. 718, 799, 811, 849. ®S+. 

867^ 1004, i!x^t 3013^ ini9 
Prenia, 72 

PmnoRvtrsteo^aTis 791. 941 
Pfem^'sild dynasty^ 6604 661 
prsflryteroi,\^^ 

Preslav, 4-14. *57 
“PreHcf Juhn,^ 992 

prices 119. 28|. J74t 57®- -l*!i *4^. *47. 7*®. 755. 

7*7. 705-®* 3. 10*4 

priests 3iR 437.448. 4(S6, 467. 472, 474, 489. 496. 

+07. 5-^ S-5- 531-53^ *4®. *05. 75*- 757- 75®- 
7*5^ 7(58, 769, 771, 8:j. 839, 864, 895. 900, 907. 
0 * 3 + 9 * 4 . 937 . 1017. *032, 1054 
"primates" jyfi 
primogcnrturc, 567^ 679-^^ 

Frmrtf, Tbs (.Machiavclli), 724 
printings 261, 611,906, 1054 
"Prirr\' of the Am,*" 730 
Priscian, 124, 908 
PrisclUlan, 47, 77S 
Prisetps, 20, 123 

praonefs 379, 43a, 571, 782^ 831, 844 

Probus 23, 104, iq8 

procesaons 4J2, 643. 8^9, 850, 866. 895, 986 

PfOcliiS 123 

Pnicnpiiis, 37. 41, 98, res 106. my, 109, rtf, 
117, 120. 115-1:6. ijs 133, IJ7, 144, 145 
productiDa 554; largG-sicale, 1083; nationalized, 
71& 

professions 359^ 371. SSh *9*. 9®® 
profcssois sB8, BiS, 917, 918, 925, 957.05®. 9*®. 
iod6, ID09 

profits 377+ 37®- *3:8, 631 

Fro^onks O’tjppocraies)^ 912 

Prohaeresfus 0 

prohibirions ^70. :73 t 370* +0^ ®r0^ 054 
pmlctartar, 647^ 685, 686 
pmmij^ory nates, 629 
pronunciatiiMS 903-904 
propan^ds 363, 336, 858, 1063 
Propertius 466, *085 

pmptny, 113, 295, 297+ 3*3. 435, 445, 463, 

4*S, $!$• SS^ 5*7. 57*. 7**. 770+ 777+ 77®. 7®4. 
794* So:, 805, 823, B26, 918, 9751 church, 300, 
543.675.754, 767, 770,773, 813 
prophixies 412, 987 
prophets 261. 365, 867, 987, ioa3 
pniscriptioiiH 470, 7B0, 954 
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prose^ 2^3* 45>ii ^^5 S«S; Gcfitian, 47^; 

GiUicu 86-87; Laiijit"4M» 515^ Siu; 
rhA^ed AtAbicr^ 

Prusc Edda (Scuctuson), joji 

Proi/(Sjfrfin (An5djn),93j 
prosody, 4j;, 497 

proitiEudoff^ 76, ia*-i!i, 157, | 3 q, 4|jt 4^7^ 554t 
(593, BiiStj, 917, 974, 1015 
Pitji otcc, J7.91,164, J41, 39J, 402, 415.417.47 j, 
4$a, dif, 633, ^1 1 ^ 9 ^ 7 ^ T7fT 

791+ Sji, Rjz, 1054 HJJ7, iqj8 

Proverbs* 45 
Provins^ 6^$^ 64j 

Prudcnrius, x\(Lrc1iu5 Qcmcns; 54 78 

Ptu$$b. 37, 5I4 t -(Skv fiiSp TOQO 

Psalms* idt, 184, 335, 336, 397, 479, 74^,915 

^rcfs, 479, yj% S53, 853 

Psellusp AiichjiqLp 4^8-419* 949 

Pskoi^, 655 

^ chologyp 33d, 966, 9S1,999 
f^clony* Oaudius, 99, 133^ 135, ^40, 34^+ 144, 
z88h pft S6*, S79, 911, 91Z+ 991^ 1009, ion 


Ptolemy of Lwcea, 974* 
public works, jn^ 3J3, 641 
pubUcil:>% 693^ 90B 
publaliini;, 194, S14, 907-908 
IHidscy, Hugh dt, S71 
Pukhcria, 103 
Pullcfk, Robert, 924 
pulpiis, 859* 86j 
Piinibcditha, 348, 366^ 367^ |68 
puTicm^tioar 906, 9 c 9 

punishiucriEs, 355, 360, 368, 374, 486, 506* diJ, 
7JJ. 778. 781. 9|7» 1067-1066, 

ro 73 

Punjab, 203 


purdah^ iSo, no, 341 
purgation, 1067, 1073; finedical), 999 
Fftr^jitrrh (DanroK 1067, 1073-1076 
por^coryv 5^3. 735. 74®. 7^4. 834, 1067-1069 
Porrm, 359 
Puricans, Szo, SS4 

PyrencK, 37,95, 291,459,46:, ^ 497, ^53, 617, 
^70. ^5. 753. 
pyroniancy% 987 
PvThagoraV 13^, SiOr 985- 


Qadarites. 217 

Qadu al-Fadll al-BabanI al-, 408 
Qiini, a]-, 104 

QainiTui, 182* 283, 284* 291+ 369, 401, 4053 
mosque of, :z74, ;Bfi, 287 
Qda^n. Sultan^ 330 

(Aviceiina)^ 123, 2:4,148-249, 

35fp 35^=57 

Oaraices, 367* 373,407, 418 
qiisida, 159 
Qasjrn, 193 

Qanm Muhammad, Abul, 296-397 

Qasir, al-. 276 

Qaar-ibn-Wardan, 674 

Qarai, 384 

Olvs Afajnun, 324 

Qifii, ibn d-, 519 


Qilij Ardan, 590, 395 
QimtrnuH (David of Dinanr), 955 

of £xpcrem:e 223 

Quindlian, 1018 
<^mze~vhigtj Lr^ 1002 
ejuaoU, >03, 516, 997 
miadrancs;, ^1, 242 
Qn^dripariitian !(Ptoifcfiiy)i, 340 
^adrivium, 99, 91 j 

^aettioTies jmtifraUj (Abelard), 1003-^004 
^n&dtihetj^ 921 

Quraish, 191, 192^ 228 

Qusay, 161, 161 

(JusavT Amrj, 171, 276 

(^taiba, ibn, 338 

Oupyba ibn Mmlim, 309 

Qutuz* 313, 340 

Rab {Abfja Ancca), 348, 336, J64, 376 
Rabaeus Gauma, 916* 

Rabanus Mauruis^ ^14-515^ 824 
niilihis, j^s*. j<S4, j44, J67, jSi, j8j, 419 
Rab^bjs, t'nnfdi^ 9:3,983, loji, loSd 
Rabia al-Adawlyy% 259 
Rabina II bar Samoel, 351 
R^bula. ( 34 
RadagaUus, 28 
Ragusa, 43(i 446,637 

raids, barbarkn, 654: Danish, 483, 8?i; Finnish, 
6|9; Alagy^ar, 430, 476, 536^ 614, 637; AtodtniR 
;9Q. 430, 536^ 614. %3; Norman, 3939 450, $j6^ 
54j- Norse, 476, 473-474^ 471, 492, 499-300, 
yI I, 6(4, 6 | 7 p 843,913,914 

RainaEd von Dasscl, 102^ 

Ramadan, 163, iitp 114, 213 
Ram6n Berenguer, 698 
nnisoms, 379, 393, 460^ 571, 673 
Ripe of pTHSerphi^ (Oaudiaiii, 35 
Raphael, 290^ 1066 
Raciqa, wo, iOJ, Ijl, 142 
RashdaU, t fasttngs, 916*, 927" 

Rashf, 332*, 393, 4ni,4D9 
Rafhari, 431 

Ritii&ujle dh-manirn 0jjii:iorw?i (GuiUamc Du¬ 
rand), 748 

niBottalism, 35W, 314, 338,41 j, So®. 917,940. 

Ratisbon, Rcgcndmrg 
RatramiiuS, 741 

Ravenrta. 37, it, 38, 39^ 94,98, 109, 1 ro, 118, 129, 
132-1339 4^^^ 44“. 45U 45=. 4^57* 616, 626, 7o$t 
7^h 857^ 5*1^ Ctiunml of, 740 
Ravensbujv, 624 

Elaymnnd V^, Couni of Tnulnnsc, 5819, 390, 771, 
^4-7754 @37, 9> 3, 1037 

Raymond VJI+ Coimi of Toulouse^ 775-776 
Raymond of Agdes, 591 
Raytnond, Archbishop of Toledo, 910 
Raymond of Penafort, 402, 7B3, 966 
Raymond du Ehiy, 393 
Raymond Roger, Counr of Fois, 77 j, 774 
Rayy. 136- ^^7- ^17- ^ jn, 317* 339 
Raai, jd> ioj, 313, 146, 247, 249, 40R, 9iq-9U 
reading, 78^, 908. 1035 


IN DEX 


1 1S4 

R«;adEng, 46^^ 4^4 
Real Presence. 741 

Tcalbm. Sy5, ^ *®‘3 

reason, |i4* 32J. 351-J^-t HJ* !**• Wh 
41:17, 41 i, 41 477, sn* 724, H07. SdS*<»» 7 . 

9J9, 940, 94y. 946* 950^ 9 S^ ^^^ 7 + 974 . 97 ®. ^ 
9*;^ i<»4, !ojt^io67^ iq8j 
rcbeUbn, 191. 3^9^ J40. 547. 47^t 4^*i> 

JI4. 644^^?+ ^7^' ^3+ 7M 
Rccarcd 1 . 47+ 95 i 37 ®. 349 
record^, 908*, lot^ 

**r«n>n,'' univcrtir;^% 9J71 91® 

Red Sm, 5S. J I 9 t iJJ. 15*^ ^ 57 * 1*1^ -^S. 349* 4 ® 4 . 

596,616 

refottfu 36^ JMt ^ nYdoastic, jjft, 791^ 
792 

^Refomi 715 

Reformaticin. 547^ 70S. 7R4* S09. Sio. loSi, 

idS6 

rcfratrtiotu 99 J. W^+ 

Refugees, 167^ 270 

Regembum ( RariitKiny^ 390, 595, 619, 960 

Rcggiii Cafabiia, 6^6 

Reg^p Emilia* 549, 711+ 76^. 

Reg:iofimiiiaTius, 318 

Reginald of CMdllon^ 596, 597 
Reginald of Ptpemo, 9<^*f 976" 

Reginald* subpnor of Canierijurv% 674 
Regnauk de Cortiioni* SSi 
J?eg?iP, 717* 7tft. 7=0. 723. 7 ?li ® 57 t lof^ 
*^regular clergy*’* 756 
reguknons. cciMinioid, 376, 4363 
medicaJ. 999^ nauricaJ, 4^4^ iiiiivEmr)\ 917* 
931, 918 

ReEchcnaii^ 476, J14* fij* S35 

Reims. I s* 37* 93.9’. 474. 475s 479. 4®*^ 

615, dijp d39t 77ti 876, 914, 940; Carhe- 
drai, 132, 579V 697^ 846, Sfj* S56. 859t 96o, 86 t, 
^5^ 873, 875, & 7 d, 881-805. 892^ ^ 93 , 

1085; coronadons ar* 566* Cpupeii oE 541 
relics, 404. 426, 4j;, 44^, 533^ 534* 706^ 744-743' 
761, 764* 791, 863, 803 
reliefs^ 374, 648,853+ ^^^62, 087, K89 
religion, 9I, 138, 181-184, *79i 3^^+ 

J05, 309 t 3 ^ W-n^ 53 «. 338. 341. M 9 ^ IS®. 
360. 361. 373. 396^ 390, 40a. 4^6, 41 4 ^St -Mh 
443* 456, 461* 465, 4J57, 5Q4 SPfi-fa;. 5T5, 536, 
577* ^5, 67a, 710, 734 736, 747. 770, 
ff 3 ov Si8v J?47. 893, 900^ 905, 917, 944 

964 980.981* 1012,1015. iai8, loii;^. ipji, 1083* 
I did; Bd^'lciiuart, ^liij Chrkriaii, 341, 958^ 
Hindo, 143; Jewish, 344 405+ 44*1 

Mohsimmcicbii. 183-184* 311, 33r“i33i 34 * 
reliquancs, 846, 848, 849 
Rcnibrandr. 419 
Remi* St.* 57* 91 
Remj* of Au3<cm^^. 476 

Renaissance, 79, n 1, 122* 3 343* 456, 578^ 613* 

*57. *49* **5i 7^9. 7 ^ 4 . 75^ 7^ 77 i, 834, 862* 
873, 890, 906, 915, 913, ^2, 1017* io8j, 
1086; ByEandne, 437-443; C^rollngian, 471; 
Italian. 140, 650, S54 10S5-3086; Macedonian, 
431; Octonian, 532, 514. 913; Persian, 136; of 
the ruclfih century* 949 


Renann Emest. 87, 786* 

^ Rcnepdcs," 299 

mtt, 555, 631, 632, 786 

Ripreiefi^aiitjfn 0/ 1018 

representative msunniens. 699^ 700 

Rcptihlk (I^to)* 140. 

rtredos, 455, 866 

rt^idence halb. 924 927 

rrjpo«#a^m-iti 

respond, andphonal, 896, 1027 

rcsiiTMcdon. iM, 351^ 3671 735, 816, 9SS* 9S^ 

mi 

Reuchlin, Johann, 365, 418 

Reval, 664. *6* 

revenues^ 297 -J 98 f 3 * 9 * 43 ^^ 44 -t +* 4 . 5 ^ b 5 S^« 
718, 7(i+-766v 7*7i Church* 321* 766, 813; cd- 
kgfi, 924; ccdcstiitncal. 758. Si4+ 83et local, 
713, 831; rpyolr 465. 5**i ^ 
revolt, 195, 373+ 373. 426, 417*430^43*' 43 *. 45 ®. 
462*619.671+ 682, 982* lodifc 1064; Ghibellinev 
719; Guelf, 729-, Lombard* 664, 761; Magy ar* 
658; in FaJermo, 716; Saxon, 549; «f thanes, 
6$6; of workers* *5S 

rcvnludon* 261* 428, 441. 538. 6 %j, 638* B08, 634. 
987, (065 j Abbasid* 392; 3gritulnirflJ,643-646i 
Architectuml, 317^ 870; ecnnomic, 6 f^^4fr 
915j Gothic. 875; legal* *7S| mathcmad<ilv 
9S9-9922 medicai, 4D4; musical, 899-900; re¬ 
ligious 314; scientific* 1009^ Sjiaiii^ 196 
rew-ardfi* 35St 360, 368, 944* 1067 
KeyjMfd roe Fox, 1053-1054 
Reza Khan. 374* 
rhapsodes, Greek* 1054 
Rhazes, ue Rail* al- 
Rhenbh League* 619 
rhetoric* 288, 305, 466*915* 918, 944 
Rbrtorie (Aristmle)* 912 
Rhine River* iz^ =-+ 251 -7 t 37i 38* 4'“. SB, 389* 
473 - 519. 513 ^ 5 * 9 . SiJ. ^I 7 . ^* 8 . 

6i9t 64IP ^5f ^J. 685, 6IJ6,690,695^ 8 o9v ioj 1- 
1033, 1034* ro35 

Rhineland* 91^ 391* 589^ 646. 685-687 
Rhodes, 289* 431, 4J4* 616, 620; Knights of, 6 ip 
R liodri the Great* 4^ 

Rhone River* 11, 33, =9:, 473, 474, 617*645* 66j 
rlivTne* 263* 264*750, 1012-1023, 

RJiys ab Gruffydi 6SL4 
Hinhjti* 16^ 179, 490, B96, 9*0. 

Rialto, Venice, 710, 453 

rich (class), 350* 378, 390, 433* 437* 451.4J4* 487* 
527, 64*. 654. S33 
Rkhalm, monk* 7^4 

Rkhatd I Cocur de Lion, jto* 575* 392* 414,485* 

S99^h ^ 3 ®. ^4. ^ 5 . S^S* 

818, 892* 19361 E 9 .I 7 
Richard IT, Duke of Normandy, 492 
Richard of Cornuall* King of the Rornarts, 564* 
1049 

Richard of St, \nctQr* 750, 958 

Ricirncr, 23, 41 

Riga, 610;* 659V 664 

Rl^ud, Bishop oF Rouen, 806 

Rimini* 6i6* 708, 770 

Rfrtg of ffitf Niht^lungi (Wagner)* 1052 
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Tmp, ^ 

Risalat jd-Gh:ifFJTi (Bl-Ata'arri), icrfS 
riniaU 3^8. 364, jSit 4^7, 4^h 74fi 863, 900, 
^s, 98^1 102 2‘i tiiirlesquca of, 841^:’^ Catho¬ 
lic^ 748-7 f4> Chmrian, Eg&i O^urdi, 754: 
wion^ 867; Jewish, of knighthood, 

f72-57j; rtiurdcn, 388, 389^ 7^^- 7 ^* 

mudic, 356*359 
Rm, Imafi, 117; ftiroh of, 517 
roadhouse signet £14* 

roads, JO*, ^*5, jon, jjiS. JJi, 5Sft 7«®- 

B:^. 9WJ 

'■Robber S\nod, 49 

robhery\ ifi?, 410* 54575» 9 ^^ ip?^ 

Robert [, Dote of Normnndyf 4®®* 4^* 

Eobcix ri the Pinu?, King of France, 480 

Robert ik Duke of Normandy, 668-669 

Robert* King of Naples tooa 

Robert of Afbrksol, 791 

Robert of Chesrer, 911, 991 

Robert of Oari* 433 

Robert de Coucy, 8S0 

^Robert the [>om]nic3n,'* 780 

Robert of Fjigland, 995 

Robert dc Luz4iiXhe$, fl8t 

Robert of iMolesmea, 788 

Robert the Scrong, 475 

Robin Hood, 648, 667* 

Rf^binson Urtutsf (Defoe), 334 
Roocasecca^ 961* 96a 
Roch, St^ 743 

Rochester Catliedral, 873,88j 

rock reliefs Persian* 149 
Roderick, 97 
Roffredus, 918-919 

Roger II. 3:9- 5fa 7“5-7 p|- 7J4. 7*7^ 77S 
Roger* Bishop of London, 618 
Roger* Count of BczJets 391, ?7| 

Roger of Solcmo, 999, looo 
Rniand, 46:, 464, 570, 576, 8ii, 0030-1031 
Rollo (RollI of Normandyt 5J0, 669, 674 
Ziew/jrt d'AHxandr^ (tjBiibcrt, Alexander), 
ro44 

Ronrin Empire, 4* 19* a j, iy+ 18-31, 36, 37. 
79 p 88, 117, t4ip 310, 6:4, 66j, Si?, 841, 
903, 1077, loSa; Eastertip 609-610, 857; Holy, 
66as Western* iS-43, 609 
Roman Rqinhlict 31 j. 538. 707* 817 
Rftttaw dc ta Rom, 6^, 767, 1044, 1051-105^ 
da Trofc, 1044 

romance, 497, 57S+ S31, 949, 1085; of. 1019- 
T055; phitosophiciil, relrgioiis 979 

Riwwjncf of I^k iiJid Mainmi fNizanu), 3^4 
romances loifl-iori, to4:-io3i, 1054; Arabic^ 
30c; Arthunari, 1085; cycle of, ECk44-[i34$; 
Greek, 1044; medicvalp §^6; Oriental, 611 
Rnininesque, 1:7, 450, 4?^, 437^ 479< 

B61, 86>*S66* S6S-870, 874. 877. 

891, S95, S97’p Xofoian* 494; Rhenbik 5^^ 
Ronians, id^, SJp ^ 9 * 4^^ 

95.9«. W I 13-h 156, 140, joa, 115. 303, 5^8, 
186, 430. 456, 4^. 495. fJT-f’#-'. 550-55^1 558- 
66 j, 7QI^ 7*^^ 7H4. 9*3,945.9^4. 

loaa, 1012 


Rnmandc moiremcnr* 578, S94 
Ronianiis I Lecapenus, 435 
Romanus II Aig^Tus, 4^9, 439^ fii 
Romaitus 111, 43,0 
Roinanus IV Diogenes, 308, 431 
Romanus, monk, tiy, 895 
R&msifni flf ihf Rorc (tc. Chancer), 1052* 
Rome, I, tk J3. 36^ z7-aa* Its 33-36* 38, 

39, 40, 41-43* 44, 45s 46, 50-ji, jx, 54, 56, 57 p 
59, 65,66, 69, 7i, 74, 76* 87, 9L 9St 99^ fo^ 
109-1 io* iij+ iaS, J=<V 1x7,^ ^34. 

1^5. <3^^^ ^4^ M3. »+4t 145-M7 t * 4^ 

lol. 2QI, 304, 116, 3S4, 290* 297. 340. 379* jSt, 
389, 396, 404, 426, 432, 440, 450. 45^. 45ls 4J*p 
458, 4fif, ^7i 4^4% 47U 474. 495t 
j e 7 p J 30, yaty 5^*- 5^7. 5-9i 5l3t 535. 
537^41, 544, 54f* 547, 549, 550^ 5fa* 5SS. 6cf* 
613. 616, 631, 639, 633* 641, djit 653, ddi, 672, 
674, 6Sos 68t, dSi, 697, 706, 707, 7^3. yid, 729. 
730. 753. 75^ 759* 7**^ 7^J' 7^7* 77 ^> 77 ^ 79 ^ 
798v S03, Sn, Bjtp S13, 814, Sty, 813, Sji, 845, 
S49, 857, 893, 903, 904, 906, 911, 916, 935, 966, 
979t iwOi *<>39% 

toys, loSa, lofly, loSd; churches in, ny^ 439* 
846, 852, tooii synod at, 548, 549, 7SS, 1059; 
Unsi-crsity of. Bii« 919 
Romulits Augustulii?, 41 
Ronce^vdllrs battle of, 462, 193O 
roofs* 641, 865-867, S7C1, S71, B79, 8S0 
ro5at>-+ 741 

Roscelin, Jeiui, 697, 80S, 931, 931, 940, 949, 95J 

rose wndnua, 875, SSo, BSi 

Rosh-ha-Shana, 359 

Rostislav, Prince, 555 

Rostov^ 448, 656 

rnw jyrff?^p 653 

Rotharis, 633 

Rothschild, .\^eycr Amschcl, 3S0 
Rcuen, 473, 475, 476, 492, 494t 615, 617, 61S, 
639. 64J, 648, 6d8, 674* 8 Sj, io37i CathedriU 
R57, 839, SSz 
Round Tahle, 575, 1045 
Roii^vcan* Jean Jacques, y8 
Roa, juB 

Riiadhanp Ht^ S4 

Rub^yjt (OiTTEir Kh^yyAm)^ 248, 

Rudagl 267-168 

Rudiger, Bishop of Speyer, 389 

Rudolf I, 6da, 664, 811, 1074 

Rudolf 1, King of BiirgundVa 686 

Rudolf III, King of Burgundy, 6®6 

Ri] dolf of Stvahb, 550 

RuBnus, 16, 31, 55, 59^60 

rugs, 17=^ iyS, 287, 318, 319, Sji 

Rqgciu 666; natal battle pf, 503 

rule, moTiastie, 536,756,785,7S7, 78^ 79® 

‘"Rum," sultanate of, 311 

Riimaykiyya, 297 

Ruiiu, Jilal ud^ al-, 145, 312,5x4 359i S4& 

Runnv^iicdc, 676, 677 

ronesj 509 

Rural Code* 434 

Rqtik. 448 

Rus* 447, 448 


iiB6 ind 

Rusaf^ ijl, IJJ 

Ru^kinn John. 

Russia, 39 t 43* 105^ 5^i 4S-t 44|. 

444, 446-^, 47J> joi, Jio, 535+ 5 J 6 ^ f+i, ^15. 

<Sn^ 617. d 19, H3-^n* **?5< 

Russians, 4, 436^ 44:, yB6 

j FfijyiJj, 

RusEim, 151-15^^ 2^ 17* 

RuEcbeu^ 74^1 

Ruchard, Archbishop of MvrUr 39P 
Ruthvh'dl, 4^1 
R.ya 3 ^ 651, 65S 

Sd2dr 151-151 

Saadta ben Joseph {Saadb Gacin)+ 

S^7-^6S, 405, 417 
Saale River^ 510, 5511 
Sabaeait5>^ 15^ liRt 14^ 

Sabbah, lltmn ibn d-, 509-310 
Sabbath, 185, 358;^ 3®^ 41* 

siboraini, 551 
Sflfrbjcrnpl^^e/t 665 
•^craitieniary" (Hadrian 1 )+ 74B 
sacnuiiencs, 513, 528, 529, 707^ 73^, 7jS-74^i 7^ 
9»5, 1054 

sacri^cc, aniniaV 348, 356^ human, 507 
^erilege, 177, 755 
SddJuoces, 350, 3(^7 
Sa^d ibo Atabeg, 3:6 

Sa' di (Mushanif ud-Pin ibn MusUh ud-Din 

Abdallah), 197, 312, 579 

SadiUoi. =41 

SadJq, Jafar al-, 

Sacmund eKc V^'Isc^ 508 

Ssika^L, ab (Abu al'Abbas) + 19^-197 

Satfarids, 

*‘Saga of Olaf Tri'ggvesson'’ (SnDrii)^ 504 
$ag^ 496, 8 s 2, 10)0-1 Pjd 
Sahara Desert, 155^ ^84 
Sahdi, thmhirti ol-, 319 
(al-BukhaEi)^ 211 
Said ibn Judl, yj6 
St. Albans, 377, 87 ip joao 
St, Andre LAube), 6ij 
*^r. Anthony s fire,** 1002 
St. DaviiJ\ 496; Cathedral, 871 
St, Denis, 476, 874^ 88s; abbey of, 461^ 694, 6^ 
74?, 786, 791, 1^47. ^S-n ^ 7 ^ 77 * 9J8. 94^ 

St. Gath 3% 46d, 4A SIh S'S4i 7®^ ^^28 

St. Gildas (Mcrbihan)^5)42 

St. Gil^ prior of, 816 

Sc. GiUes iGardK 774 

Se. Cotthard Pass, 553, 6ii 

Su Johrt^s Rve, 745 

$E. hkrk's, V'enire, 440, 441, 455P 6 oj, 709, SiS&L 

mosaics of, 851-85^ 

St, Omcr, 671, 853 

Sc Pewt's, Rome, )*, izj, 520, 530+ 544, 550, 
707+ 865; abbey of, S39) church of, loo, 2905 
ipire oh 881 

Sc. Peter's Church, Glastonbury', 48$ 

Sc* Quentin, 62 jp 639^ 690 
Sc, Rk|uierip ab 1 »y of, 786 
St. Sci^la^ ConsUntinopleT ji di, ^3-^4+ io|p 
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106, 117+ ud, 129-231, 148, jjs, 205^ 2)1, 4)2, 
43»f 4^9.455* doj, 836,896 
St, Vitmir, tnumsEery of, 750, 808, 921, 934 
SolnEe-fieuve, (Charles Augustin, 87 
SainEc Clsapello, Park, 694, 849, 875+ 882 
saiu[s+ :6i, jio, 532, 333, 342, 4^6^ 456, 515, yi), 
557. 53b 73d. 743. 745* 7^ 797. B06. 807, 

8J3. SJ7. Sd7. 891+ 896, 1029, 1054, 1079 
sainc' days^ loz 2 
Saisset, Bcmand, 814 
Sflk Uissel) Hivi^, S8 

Ssladifii 10^ 22), 229 p 286, 310-311, 3Ji, 3I3« 117, 
J18, 333, |6dp 4o8p 41), 59^-59^ i4q&4S02, 67), 
7i|, 827, 828, 955 t 1020 

Sabinanea, 9031 979^ catbedrala ac, 891, Cnlver- 
dc)' of, 919 

Salemcs 290, 291, 403, 404+ 451+ 4jdv 457- dr^ 
7&3. 9~h 1«>1; school ar, 371A 997. 99*^ 999 
Salic Law, 88-9a« 696 
Salih, aJ-, 312 

SoJimbenc, Fra, ^>94, 713. 765, 804, B30, 1019 
Salkbuty'p *40, 667+ 951 i Cathedral, 883+ 

Salluf^ 71+ JoiS 

Salo4iika (lliemlonica)+ ^5-16^ 132, 43d, 440, 
4Sli SIJt did. di9, 657, 739 
salvation, 260, Jf), 941+ 97^* 107S 
Salvation Amiy preacheis, 733* 

Salviarit 29, )o, dj 
Soivino d'AntartOp 996 

Sal?bijrg+ dt2' Ajchbkhop of^ 758^ Cbuncii of, 

toi5 

Saiiianids, 203^ 3o6 

Samarkand, 49, 194, 206-207, 131, 236-237, 339, 

140 

SaniarrsL, 201,175^ 276; Great Mo$qut of, 273 
Sottio, 66a 

Samson, Abbot of Bury St. Edmund^s, 786, 926 
Samuel, Tsar of Bulgaria, 4jo^ 446 
Samuel Halevi (bimil ibn Nag^lidcla)ii '96, 371, 
39d. 1^7 

Samuel ben Judah ibn TlbboUp 413^910 

Samuel ben Mcir, 401 

Son Geniiano, Treat)* of, 717 

San Gimignano, 835, 892 

Sancho ], King of Ledn, 459 

Sancho T, King of Navaireip 293 

Sancho HI the Great, King of NaTarre, 458 

sancTJEVt 441+ 468, 786^ 791, Sio, 844^ 945, 946 

^^ancruazy^ 367^ 753 

SontieTitrirgp 1039 

^nnitailan, ^i| 835, 1003 

Sanim Clau!^ 61* 

Santayana, George, 336* 

Sanriogcf de Compostclap 295, 638^ Caihtdrah 
4)8p 869 

Sandago, Knights ofp 697 
Saune River, 474,475,48^617 
Sapienzai Rtmie, 9^9 
sapphinca, 992 
Sappho, 907, id86 

Saracens, 157+ 144, 145, 290, 387, 40), 415, 433, 
454, 462, 464. 468, 474, 319, ji9p 530, 5)8, 554, 
57 h m- 593. 59|| J97t dty, 692, 713, 716, 
7t7p 719 p 8[V9o6, 979, 980 
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Siraeossj, 95, 46:, 1S97 

Sarai, 65)6 

Sgrdks (Sofin)* iHf 44Jt Ccrancil of, 553 

Sfli’dinii, ly^ 11 *. I jSg, 149,474, ^iod, 616, 76* 

Sar^tnu John Singer^ |i8 
Sarre, Friedrich, 175 
SaiTon, George, ij9* 

Saras, jd 

San'istaiii 146 

Sisanians, 1^6-150, 13^. ^ 7 ? 

Satan, 47, 73,77, j 137^ 139, 334^ 4^, 733- 

734. 73^. 7^ S=f, 909, 933, 9^, 97a, 9*4, 9^t 
loai, lodS 

sicirci, 161, 7fld. E04, 41, lozj^ 1031-1055 
Saturn, 9fl7; heaven of, I07fl 
Saturnsfia fMacrobiMs)^ 33 
Sauda, idd, rd? 

Sava, Sr^ df7 

Savonarola^ Girolamo, jfi, £34^ 890 
Sam Grammatkil!^ 89^ ioj^ 

Saxons. 43+ So* Si, 107^ 45a, 461, 4^1, 483^ 
493^ joip ^lu. 5 I3 p S14- 513, 531, 535 h < 5*5- ^3- 
833, 905, J045 

Saxony, 444,4^1,473, 4^3,511:, 514, jjo, C13, 64^, 
661 

Sa\^/ul-L>iwla al^Hamadani, aoa, 253, 3^4 
Staian Can Gmnde deila. 73J, 10^5, 10^ 10^7 
scalds, 509, 1032, 1054 
ScondlmviX idSp 433,446,45a, 45 ^ 473 p 5“^t 
6j 7^ At 3;, 644, 903,9^4 

Scandinanans, 471, 504* 

Scl^dtila dhvrsariiim arttifffi fTheophiluS), 47 
Scheldt River, 47 j, 617, 518, S85 
Chiller, J. G. F. von, 64, 1039 
schi!^, 4/^^ 538-539, 1072; Eastern, 

Schlcs^-^, ftOr 504* 

Schnoudi <Schcnurc)^ Sr^ 51 
^heJars, 270*, j 83, 191, 304-306, 340-542, 547- 
349, 410. 437, 465, 466, 476^ 4S4, 497, 501, 515. 
5:6, 352, 719. 7i[ip 903, 909,914,967-968, 1009, 

Tojr; Babylnolan^ 366; Chrisdan, .^86, 698; 
Genrtiin, Islamic, 335-219* 328-351, 373, 
698; JeviT^, 570, 373, 38^ 388, 596* 414* 698, 
711, 910; Spanish^ 401; ^i^andcring, 379, 746, 
767, 900, re 18 
scholanhip, 270*, 63a 
scholarships, 388, 371, 922, 936 
Scholasrica, Sr., 805 

SchtplofTtcixm* sji, 13^7* ^tid, 524, 917, 931, 940, 
933, 958-961, 979. 1084 

schools, 304, 3T3, 317, 140, 347, 148, 349, 466, 
484, 488, 497* 500, 513, 536, ^78, 636* 640, 642, 
<553, 755, 818, 9^. 52J-3H5:,9 i 6,927% 9-^- 9^9* 
949* 953. ^^79. rpo2, roi8* 1083; ''ahacus*'’ 913; 
for htyy^ 449; bardic, 497-498; cathedral, 466, 
666, 914, 913, 916, 919, 920; of church music, 
897; DofTiinicsOr 9^^* 9^: Imh+ 531; Etalian, 
904+ Jewish, 351, 371, 383, 404, 4tdL medical, 
456,9^6; mofrasric^ 474 4^1, 59J. 514,666, 903* 
913; i^ioslem, 252. J3|. 457^ Roman, ^13 
schookrachci^ 39s. 828 
Schopenhauer, Arthur^ 71 
ScbiXfo^enipisgeij 665 
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sciencep 121-122^ 143, 285, 393, 30J. 3^^ 331. 31^ 
353. 13*. 14 U 353- 37*- 17-^ 195. W. 

41B, 438, 450, 457, 47a, 476, 497# 5-^ 719-71*- 
795. So?, 807^ 844, 879* ppj, 91K, 911, 915, 931, 
914. 949 t 95*1 9**^ 9*^ 9^ 1003-1004, 

t0O7* loio^ 1015, 1016, 1054 1068, 1084, 

1085; Bv'zo.niine, 121-114; Chrisrian, 984-1017; 
Greek, 241, 342, 911, 916, 984; Iskmic, 239- 
245, 283, 321. 328-331, 142, 143, 403, 450. 910* 
913, 982, 1006^ jeweh, 402-404 

scicniisTS, 304, 309, 519, 340, 395, 719, 802, io36 
SdiQ re ipsimr (Aboard 945 
(1 lEldegarde)* 810 
Stknis, BardnSp 430 

Scodand, 447, 495, 496, 498, 502-joj, 531, 532, 
670, 673, 675, 673, 679, 4 St - AS 4 f 833, 381 
Scots, J2, So^ 496, 6Si-6a4 
scribes, 350p 907* 908 
rerrpror/j, 99,466 

SfTfptum principide (Roger Bacon), 1007 
Scriprurts, ir,. 18, 78,96, 115, 163, 169, ia5p 
jS6, 339* 353, 387, 3^* 400, 410, 414, 415, 476p 
526* 698, 773, 795, 808, 907, 938, 956, ^1, 966, 
967 , E 008 ; authorir)' of, 7 a, 929 ^ 953 ^ 981 ; 

Hebrew, 35i'p 355/355. 4*^7. 93»- 9** 

scrofnk, 986 

sculptors, 119* ijjp 847* 948^ 858^ 969, 875, eSi, 
8S4, 889 

scalptUFS, 149, 270, 274, 276, 278, 415, 432, 6S6p 
748, 752, 857-^6^, 868-869, S77. 1^79. 881. 885. 
886, 887^ SS9 890, lOzS, 1066, 1085, lo86; 
Gothic, 341, 697, 858, 96o-86i, 861-, fslamk:, 
318; Romanesque* 869 
scurage^ 676 
ScyThians, 39, 8;, 446 
Sea of Marmora* 5* 103-104, 432 
seals, 833, 949 
Sch3!^ian, St,, 743 

"Second Order of Irish Saint-:;," 531 

Settee Doccrine, 417 

Se£Tcr 7 ^F 7 ,r .^rfrrfflrvT?/, 91 r 

sects, iH±t 13 ^- 14 *+ 414 * 7*8, 770, 771, Sao 

'^«CLilar canons,7B8 

secularization, 756, 816* 917 

Seder, 558 

Sefer^j-Eabir (Isaac the Rlind and .Azxicll, 

417 

S(ffrr KeciTj, 417 

5efce ha-Z^biff (Afoscs ben Shern Tob), 417- 

4^8 

refirortj 417 

Sc|[ovia. 892 

Seme River* 37, 474* 475* 481* 559, 617* 634, 645* 
688, 690, B76, 877, 9E9, 917 
Selcucia, 136 

self-govcramcnr, 366, 369, 434, 459, 638, 640, 
1 ^ 2 , 707 , 715,917 

Stdfuqs* 257* 311* jti* 316* 118+ 338* 586, 65^ 
Selvnv Domenico, 851 
Seniitj«H 156*^ 172, 1S5 
Semprinjham, order of, 793 
Senate, Byzantine, 428^ 431; Roman, 25, 3a, 32, 
lit Mt ift 1** 4=. 41. 50 . 9^ *^**t t * *1 t * 4 . 45*- 
707* 708; Veaetkn, 457* 6o|p 709, 711 
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Sciifcit Liicius 1C, 55, S7 p ifiiOt tct4^ 

10:7, I^Q 

scncschiiliv 5^* ^ 

Scrtlac, Jiff Hastings 

S^cKih, St-, 57 

Seoi^ It, 475^ 61% 841; Bwluap ef, 541S 

Cathctiml, 856; Coiumii of^ 475, 946 
SfufiTTirtiJTWjj ifiri JK (Pttcr Loflibaiti), 953* 
9^j. ioo? 

Scphardinu ^70*^ 57® 

Stpphoris, 347, jyi 

Septuiigiiit, 14P, 555 
"‘scqnecces,'^ ^7 
Scraplcti, Sc-, 59 

Serbia, 444, 446, 555, 544' ^57i 7^- 

SercnCf 584 

sejfdnin, 93, iij, 1*9^ i9®f 4*f* 435' +4^^ 4^^* 

y54t ]r55-jfr*r 578. 6^ 644, ^ 5 ^ 
6s^ 665, m, 667, 669^ ^ dflip 684. 687, 

6^ 696. 766, 785+ Si4.i Si5p 144+ *^^3 
Sergius UK 558 

Ser^ii^ Patriarch q( Cotistannntiplc* 41+ 895 
Sermtiia. iiB^ 119 

sermon^ 3ij+ 749, 903, 944^ 1018, io6fl 

wrvanES, ^3, 554 

sen'iee^ inillmy^ jJS* 434* 4^3^ 9^7 
SevEinu Litius, 41 
Sevents Scbuklst, 341 

Seville, |7t 9y-97. ^7^. ^79f ^9^*97- 

198-199, 304. 3ti6-3<?7p Jt4, 315, 3iq. 319* 330, 

315- 55^ 37n 18J- 459. 4^ ^^3- <^^4. ^ 7 * 

B^r, 909; Gaihcdtii, 315-316; Upi-kXKicy of, 

919 

sewage, Sjjp 1003 
sextants, 141 

5etualit>% 357, }6t, 38^^ 409, 456, 464^ 61 u 757*, 
7^1, 787, 8; I-814, 8JO, 8 j 5, 917* 973.976 
Sfat, 132, 316,703 
Shaftir Muhnfiimad aJ-^ 126 
ShabniifMa fFirdausi), 1374 1 j8. 168. 169 
Shaknutmi, Muhammad a]-^ 310 
Shahr-Baraz, ifi 
Shaiar-d-Dorr, 311 

Shakespeare, WiUiam* 651, loi^t tfl45t icSci, 

lO&t 

Shaminai, 361 

Shants al-Maali Qabmir *31. 147 

Shamw-Tobriri, 325 

Shaprut, Hasdai bco, 194. 37I1 373. 396^ 459 

Shapur ^dly), 143, 149 

Shapur I, 14^-1431 144^ 150 

Shapuc IK I Ji iCv 1-8. HI 

Shacxmri, al-, 311 

Shariyar, ;68 

Shavuat, JcLst of, 358 

Sheba, Queen of. 156 

shekinah, 354, 360 

Slicm Tob, 910 

Shenia Yisrael, 184 354, 356 

shepherds, 551^791. 1017 

sheriffs, 680 

Shcro^'c, 148; 15X 

Slierwof^ Fniest, 667* 

Shi^ites, 193, 117, 151, 161,109( 367 


Shrew^uTTr 1019 

shipbuilding-, 506* 615 

Sbirai, 148, 2*3, 207, i|2, 271, 373, 378, lid 

Shirm, 147 

Shirkuh, 310, 311 

^oes-, 8 j4 

shops^ 420, 432+ 454t 914+ 

^orthnucL 9^ 
diruics, 303, 846, 849, 870 
Sh^ishcax. 143 

Si> « JTtffl (Aboard), 754, 953 

Sicilian V^espers, 726, 730 
Siciiy, 27, 56^ 98, IP9V X lOt nd, 140* soS, 236,264, 
273, sti, iM, 1S9-291, 342, 343, 349, 375* 393* 
403, 4je4, 44i, 453, f ifl, 519; 571* 586. 199. 6t i, 
6i6v 621, 622, 624, 645, 663, 664* 665. 694, 699, 
703-705. 709. 714* 7iSt 71^ 717^ 7*9. 724^ 7^^ 
760, 764 79-1 S<=' S13. S31, $j2+ 8^. 909* 91E. 
9%, 99ft, 1056, 1086; ffr Two Skilies 
SEddliimEas. Z41 
Sid]Btajii Sodet^^ 254 
Sidoo, io7j 229, 600, do7.609 
SidonJus, Archbbliop of \tajfiz, 531 
siege. 570, 65S 

Sic^fied (Sigurd), jtilv, 1032-1035 
Siena, did, 642, 65S, 7171 797* 79^ At i> 838, 854, 
861, 862, m 998, 999, 1028, 1064’, Cathe- 
dtai, Si5** 861-862, University of, 

9^9 

SiVff Pjrrii/aj, 699 
Sifhn, battle of, 192 
SigebuT, 91-92 

Sigtr of Brabant, 338, 923, 955, y57-55^j 96 j, 
lo68t 1077 

Signorelli, Ltjca. H89 

Sigrid, Qlioch of Sweden, 301 

Sigurd, see Siegfried 

Sigurd /orialaiire, 99a 

Sifli.'ac Thordaftaon, 509 

Sifesk, 175. 660, 905 

silk. 118-E19, 367. 376. 379, 44^ 624. 826 

tilver, 847, 876 

Sihertcisv Su 115 

Simeon, King of B-utgaria, 444i 657 
Simeon, Patriarch of Jeriuateni, 5B5 
SEmeon Scyliccs, 60 
Simon ben Yobai, 417* 418 
Simon of Toumai 756 

simony. 430 . 5 ^ *' 54I. 5+3.547. 54^^. 55 U 755i 7^ 
770. ^07 5 
Smmr^b^ 314 

sin, 27S, 353*, |54'355- m, 73-' 
733 t 73^ 73®. 74^^ 770, 79<J. W. 9^7. 

945- 94^- 973. 974. 97'5. 9®y. 99i. i^iJp 
1069, 1073, J075. 1076 
Sioa, itm, see Avicenna 
Sinai, Mt-. 353, 33# 
lines, tables of, 318 

singing, |o6, 38^ 505, 749-751. *9^. 89®- ^99. 
1054, 1057 

Sinjor. 242^ jio. 31a, jij* 310 
Sirar, al-, 178 
Siriclos, Stn 45 
Sinnium, 13. 39 
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Sa^6s2 

Sncbut, King, J70, 372* |7j 
Simis Jtl, St-» $ j 

Jjywflf'WJw/j (Niitam), ^09 
skcptSd^m, irS^t ^67^ 301^ jm jjt, 4*5^ 

73d, 9S5-9i®i 

ilavcs, 29-jtj, 32-33,77,93, uj-iij, tiS, sfcw Jipft, 
198, 334, 347. 369, 373. 434, 434, 433, 43^, 44^, 
44 fl. 439, 455, 4 ^+ 57 . 

?ii. 7E9, 7 J 4 p Sj 4 , ijit 

cbii, 373, 434; IslflfTiic, ZQ9. 793^ JcifcaJi, 375i 
Ruj^aHi ^33; Viting, |o(S 
Slavs, 4, 4::3, 414* 4^8. 430. 433, 434. 

4iSj, 471, 519, S3S-n^p J 54 p 57 ?. ^tej, ^37, ^59* 
66a, 63 : 

Slovaks, 443, 553 
slums, 314, ^30 
smallpox, 165, 333 
smtlcing, 6i^, 

Sn^olcnsk, 44^ 633 
Smyrna, ^ 436^ 6ji 
Snorri Siuxluson, 503, 304, 509^ 1034 
societies, 379, 19H4 

sodety, 430,4^^ S^S^Sn 57^^ 7^^ 777* SiS-Sso, 
Sau 823^ S^$-S4i, 973, toSj: ftudjtl^ 353-336". 
[slamic, 119^214, 234, zlkp-a^i; Sosamofi, 

14^; Vikli^, 309-3JO1 WeMi, 495 
Socrates, :o, 244, 254, 776. 933'934. 937. io»4. 
1070 

Socracti, historian. 7,13, tii, uj, I3| 

SHodomy, 719, 917, IQ71 
Soediana, 119, 136, 309 
Sonnib, 169, 170 

Sobsom, 91. 9J, 461, 473, 769. 771, Ji7d> 897, 940, 
946 

SoIdJen, 35-37, 429, 433, 434, you, 533. 339, 3S0, 

8:s, #23, Jix» 

S^ttioqithfTn {Bonayemura), 959 
Saloiiton. 139, 13^ 129, 343 
SoLoinoru Exilarch, 367 
Solomnn ben Abraham, 434, 415 
Solon^un ben Abraham ben ,\drcr, 413, ^t6 
Solomon ibn Gabirol (Avicebmn), 39^”597 
Solon, 446, 634, 1063 
Somme River, Sfl^ 91 
SaTiAfTiorrek (Skallagrimsson), 509 
Soiig of Songs, 4I, 33^^, 333, 3^ 
soflgK, 179, 191, lAj, 4% ^ 818, 399-90I, 934, 
93a, 1023, 1027, 1041, Joj4i popular, $37, jojcpj 
acred, 3S1, 747, M 
sonnets, 362-363, 1:036, 1037+ 1059 

(Arlsiode), 911 
SopKbn, 123, 2jo^ 973 
Sophocles, S9t -S3, ^5 
Sora* 717 
SoFonu^, 13 1, rooi 
Sorbonne, Paris, 921 
sorcery, 433. 9^ 

SordeDo, 10371 1074 
Sosigenes, 991 

soul, 236, 417, 939, 97<"P7^’ 9 *^* 

Southampton, 610^ 640 
Sozomen^ lo, 1x3 

Spain, 3 . 4 , iJ, 25 , 32 ,17* J®- 41- 47* 9?. i^-l- 
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j<6^ 117, 140, 150^ 133, 13S, E94, 202+ 204 xoS^ 
309^ 211, 218, 219, 236, 24X, 357, ^70, 271, 173, 
3 %. !l4, JJI-JO?* 314* 3 **^ I 43 t 3 ^ 1 ^* 
368, j6^ 37^-571 . 579 * 5 ®^ 5 ® 4 t 5 ®*- 

51^7. 393 t W. 4 *i. 4 ^ 7 . 41?* 4^^ 4^7, 

+^li 44 ^* 447 * 5 »i* 5 ^ 5 . 55 ^ 557 . 539 - 

Jil* 57^ 5781 58*. 61 r, 615, 6 jS, 617, 611, 624, 
617* 641, 644, 643, 663, 67B, 692, 6^-7-?^ 74Bt 
752, 760, 77c, 774, 7fr2, 78J, 799, Boi, B31, 832, 

548. 849* 85*. 855* 864, 869, 882, 890-892, 897, 
898, 89^ 901, 903, 904, 911, 920, 933, 933, 934, 
966, 981, 9S9, 999, loio, 1019, 1017 , 1:039. 1 ^ 441 . 
1086; L^tosleni, 196, ^41, X49, 281, ^37-5^7^ 314, 

519. 555 i 54 - 57 *i 57 ^ J 75 * 59 * 4 * 397, 400* 403, 
459, 460, 462, 338, 613, 617, S74, 10103 Vui- 
gothic, 93-97, 573 
Spolatti (Split}, 1x7, 446 

Spaniidi March, 459, 473 

species, 9123 origin of, 933 

spcci^c gTayitj\ 244^ tables of^ |x8 

Spcttflwrn t/fJOHi (Vincent of Beauvais), 1016 

Speeiihntt pcrfesiionif^ 795, 796-797 

speech, 263, 379, J93, 6% 843, 903-904, 905 

Spencer, Herbetr, 97B 

Speyer, 369, 390, 39!, 401, 511, 311, 314, 316. 

549, 619, 640; OthedraL, 870 
speri£;lr>\ of the eartlx, 343 
Spf:mcs (al-Bimiji), 911 
gjk'cs^ 6 t3, 836 

Spinoza, Baruch, 398, 4! a*, 414, 96S, toSx 
apirra, 342, 433, 863, 872, 877. 878, 883, 8S7, 891, 
%2, lofly 

Spoleto, 98,431, 317, 338, 70B, 721, 723, 761, 793 
sport, 839-842 
srpirrs, 392, 371 

Stix^iXr Afdftfr fjacoponc da Todi), 

897; 

Sramford, 676, Bridge, 493 
Stan, 303, 329, 337, 417, 936. 970. 987. 988. 991, 
1003, joi 1+ 106S, 1077-1078; divinatinn by, 984 
sale, 4 **J. S^ 9 > **13. S34- ^ 3 ^ 

844, 834, 917, 910, 943, 973, 976, 1063; irtil 
Qiurch, 182-184, 579^ 755 * 7 ^- 
Stated-General^ 6^ 6^ 814 
statesmanship, 310, 3431 431, 453, 46^, 470 
statesmen, 277* 293, 310, 756, 777, 1085 
Statians of the Cross, 34 
Statius^ 913» iai8, 1073, 1076 
statues^ 4-5 ^ 45^ 479* 807, 537 - 56 j, 864, 86t, 

869,879, smon ssj, Rij, 83 * 5 , 887,889.1083 

“Statute in Favor of Princes,'* 717 
Stephamo, misoess of Otro Hf, 513 
Sfcphcn, King of England, 670 
Stephen r. King of Hungoii^ Sc^ 638, 744 
Stephen 11 ^ Pope, 432, 461, 325 
Stephen Pope, 333 
Stephen Vt, 3j8 
Stephen IX^ Pope, 343 
Sctiphen Netiiinya* King of Serbea, 637 
StEphen of Toornal, 938 
800 

Sriklestad, battle of, 303 

Snlicho, 23, 16, 27-28, 31. 33, 33, 56, 38. 80 

Sfoa, 116 
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Stockholir, 
stocks, j68 

Stvicb^TTL, ^ 7<Sv ia|, 97J 
^cifK:ni^un>i, $^46 

siuttes, powers of pireduu*!, 1005 
Story of Bartit Njai^ 10^3 
Str^JbiiHirg, lip 47jt ^19* ^ 9°^ 

GiihcdriU 859^, ^^7 

ScratcfopuliuT 

streets. 301, 432, ^z-^f 

SirJdo, ji 

strikes, 64^ 

strip 550;, 645 

stqdeots, 361, J7t, 372, 4»i. 479. 497^ 5»9> 5'S, 
69<. 7f7t «39. Wt 90*1 914^ 9*7- 

91S, 930,9U, 9ii, 913' 9=-^ 1<»I5 

studies, ArrbiCt 919* 979; elassicral, 914, 913, 
icijS; i^bbitucal^ 402,4]<ip 
studhwi joferjJtfp 916* 914 
SubisHTo, JI7 

iHIIdcga^rdc), 990 

Subukti^o, 244 
Stievi, ii, 37, 95, 458 
SucTonitis, 4671 515, loift 
Swfism, Z44, 258 261, ja2, J25. 332-333. 337 
Sufv^ Abii^ 166^ 16^ i69p i70-t7tp igr^ 191 
sugir, 140^ 30dp 591, 613, 718, 837 
Sugcr. 390, 688-0^ 78^ 791. 852. 86j. 87^77. 
W*. 

suidde, 1071; Jewish^ 389, 390^ 391 
Suidas, 437 
Sukkudi, 359 

Suleiman^ Caliph. 194. 195, 120, 114, 

Scdeaii^o, Iteitcral, 308 
Sij]^eii]>an u-Ta|ii. 242 
^'SunKT b j-cirmcn in+'^ 900-901 
SwnTiia £adicit Ureocnosh 9**^ 

Sunima commatioRh ct curaiitmii {Sdiketti)^ 

loot 

SumjMJ thr^otos^ca fAquinasJv 911+ 9^^. 

9^7fV7^* 974* 977- 97>^ ^°S7 

SmmHa de verttaci catboUca^ fidei contra Gert- 

filct (Aqumas)^ 96^ 

Sitmtthir (Aquinos) IP i^ftp 913 
suiIh 14J, 18S. 137, 402, 993, 992, lOJip 1068^ 
heaven of the. 1077-1078 
SimjLU 211| 112, 294 

supemodoTulism, 406, 816 

snpersEiiioiv 30J. 347, 3^ 4“*i 4*5. 4^5-4^^- 

442, 456. 4fld, J79. ^ 71^ 7 i^ 74J. 

811, 894, 938p 984-98^1 9% 992, toij, toid, 

10S3 

suppuratioti, 1001 
supreme oourt. (585, 596 
Suqiilnah, 228 

Sura, 34», 366, 369; cchUegc of, 351. 567, 368 

Suray j+ jflo 

surger>', 147, 305. 612, nxso-ioot^ li>84 
Sifrkh AtiOft, 209 
surnames, 821 
itirmtit Cordfi^ 749 

Survey of PertUn An (cd* FopeJ* 170* 

Susa, 134 148 

Sum (mystid), 810 


stispcnsEon bridge, 6i 1 
Suzdalii, 653, ^34, dfb 
S^'crtci, King of Norway. 762 
Sviacopolk, 655 
Sviaio^v, 4^ 

Swabk, 921, 444, |iIh 661, 960, 1049 

SwubiotiSp 5 lOp 6&t, 

Sweden. 22. 490. 501, 5 %h 6i9r^ 

Swedes, 473. jfih J02, 5(i7t iji 
Swc%Tt Fartbeard, 493. |oi 
swofikp Dansasccnc, 275 
Sw'ichin, St^ 871 
Sw jthinV day. St^ 873* 

Swirzerinrid, 384^615^ 663,687 
Sylvester 1, St-. 50. 525 
SylvcsTcr II, lec Gcrbcre of Aurllbi: 

Sylvester lit, 540 

iiynibclkni, So8p 994, E051-1052, to$^ 1067; in 
' logic, 980 

SymimadlUip 25P jO. 31, J2, 34-35, 36, 65, 75, 78. 

S|p 86v 87. 99 

StTumaclius the Younger, 99, 10j 

synuguguesp 283, 347, ^p 349, 374, 381, 

38B, 711 

Syneslus. 17, Si-tSi 

s\T3t>d, 54^. 1074 

^ywtKiic PhHosophy (Spencer). 966 
SyraciKC, 290, 424, 704 

Syria, 3, 19^ 4^, 49. 55, 60^ 6u 107, 117, 118, 119* 
128, 13+p 133, 138, 143, 145, 144 13P1 151, 156*. 
157, I5«. 16%, 1^8, 187. 188-191, 193^ 196^ 

200^ 102^ Z06. 208^ 218. 2t9 224. liyp 130^ 233^ 

I38p 239, 241, 147. 158, 162, 263. 273, 274 274 

i82. 2S4, 2%, 304 310, 31 u 312., 31 j, 317, 314 

34lt 348 k 4^^t 4*4* 4-5- 4^^^ 43^ 459. 44"t 
441. 51W. 550. 572, IBS. ^90, 392, 393, 607, 6oSp 
do9, ^id, ^54, 71^ 798, 81^5. 874, 913, 984, 99Cp 
Oiristmn, 249P 39^^ 713; Monophysite, 525; 
Modern^ 3^6, 596 
Syrian desertp 14^, 174 

Syrian^, 140, ror* ai^ 243, 292, 357,432.43A, 619 
syphilis, loor 

Tabari, Abu Jafar .MuhamTuad aJ-. J 44, 210^ 238 
Tflbiriscan, 138. 243, 26S 
Tabcnnc. 58 
Tabriz* 131 

Tacirus, 23% 30^ 31, 37. 2S3, 4^^ 502, 515, 

1080 

lacking, diy 
Tadmor, tec Falmyia 
Tali, Andrea, 852 
278 

Tagasre^ 64^66 
Tagbacwjo, banie oi, 7i(i 
Tacus River, (fis, A4;, 702, 891 
Tsbafm ishFihsifa (al-C;ha7-aIi), 332 
Tahir, 200, 202 
Tail. 165 

calcs, 265, 320, 40j, 504, 737, 744, 8 z 2, 840, iDia, 
1021, 1033* 1041, 1043 
Talha^ 191 

TaJib, xAbu^ tda, 1% 

TaUesui, 495 
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“cfllbgcr 377 37» 

TdmuJ. I7ft i8i, J« 4 -iJ^ 3 ^* 7 . 3 ^ 

I7J, 37^. 374* 377^ 3^^* 3*3. m- 39^ ■#«»" 

406^ 407, 40^ 411^ 411, 415, 417, 4sfi 

TancrtcU Kin® ^ Sicily, 7*5 

Tan^reJ of HauErvilk. 5®^ y^at 5 ^* 

Tvtgier* :fl4, 507 
»iinitiiv 3ya, 3$i 
Tfliiiihaiiscr+ 103^ 
tapc^cs^ 4J2, 49 *t S|St^f *"857 
Taq-i-Bustan, 149 
Taq-i-KisraT 14S-149 
Tara, ^JE, J 4 
cariif^654. 641. 7 ^® 

Tflriq, 97, 191 

Tarnigona fTarmco), }7t Caihcdnal, B91 
Tarsus, 33, 130. 43d. 5®^ 

Tashfin, Yusuf ibn, 3<37 
TsmftOi^ fAbuJcasi*i)t 3 Pj 
Tas^ Torqualo, 580 
Tatars, 216, 443^993 
Tfiulcrp Jotiaimics, 81a 
TauTVi Alls-, 14&, 59*^* 
tavtms, 830, 837 h Soy 4 

Ea\aEion, iBj, ^89, 39;, 397-198, 307+ 347^ 
3 >fl- J 7 J- J 74 ’J 7 i, J 77 * 3 * 5 *' 39 *. 4 *y« 4 * 7 * 
4 }6, 44S. 4 **<*. - 1 * 3 ' 3 'J' 335 - 53 *- 3 **- * 3 *^ « 44 - 
<450. 467, <573. *74. 679, «» 7 , 69 }, ^ 699 , 718, 
7rWi, »I5* 885,891, 917 

TiiT^jir (AveniMr) , 910 

Tc Jflffjfamiif* 751a 

tisurhing, 176, 550, jSj, 4^, 4 ^A 7S7f 7 ^ 1 . 

Scr7, 84^847, 91 ^ 9 T 7 ^ 9 =*- 934 , 949 

Tehran^ 331, 34^ 

Telemajdius, monk, jj 
EcicSCOpC, 288. 10 T 3 

TeU, WiUbm* 6S7* 

icmpcra, 8^4 

Toiiptcr, fetimot, 957-958 

Templars, 289, 397+ 6or-^3, Afo-6i i» 639, 

^ 59 J, 697. 7 = 3 i^ 8 i 5 t 

Tnupic+ Jtfnisilcin, 41, iSy, H 7 - 44 *- 30 > 3 S^ 
359 , 384* 593 - ^7 
Temple Ctiurcb, Lordejn, rfSH i 
Tm Trejihesmi ffw Eyt ( Runain ibn Isi^aq), 
24E 

troanis, yji, ^7^. 786 

Tfflinvwn* Alfred, Sr^ ipya 
TcrenDC, yif 
Tcmilltan, 4A, 69, 78, fp 
“Tesianiruc'" (Sr. FrajicfeJt 799 
T<^5rni\ batiltf nf, 4^J 
K^rsik iHjoi 
TEtragrammarm 

TdJipnk Knii^hfs, 593, 6m, 6$^ B93, 713 
Tcwk«bur\" .^bbeVt 871 
TCJrtilcSi £49-150^ :o7, 178* 185, 387, 318, 375 “ 37 A 
434^ 440, 635-^25, 728, 8414^ 85(3, 886, 9^^ 

rexis, Cikrropt 8i8» 844 

Thabic ibn Qurra, : 24 t 

Thats f Afiarolc FraTioe)+ 60 

niani« Bbcr. ^fl3, 487^ *^17, 676. 68r. 924 

chancy 486, 666 

TliEaicr of MarctUus, Rcimc, 149 


Uvebcs, 769, 456, 634 
rheft, 560, 569,839-830 
[hfL«[5; 331 

rhcnirti of BtTtandneEmpiff^ 415 - 4 H 
ITicnimius, Up iiJOJT 
TlicolKild, 67*, 951 
Tbeudahad^ loi, 109 
Tbeodcmij-, 97 

Theodora, Bv-zantbe EinprcK <1043-1050; 

loyf-iof 6>, 4|o. 431, 438 
Theodora, wife of Jusrinian I, 105, ^ 06-1071 
115, 116, tm , I JO, 131, 132, S17 
ITieodora, laifo of Thcoptiijos, 438, 538 
Theodora^ wife of Theophyket, 

Tiicodore, Archbkbcip of Cfanrcihury, St, 806 

iliecidorc 1 TJiscarkfif 1 

Theodore II Lascaris, 651 

Theodore of Mop^iijesrja^ 48 

Theodore. Abbuc of Stodioit 527-5 iS 

Theodorei, 20" 

Thtodnric, Ksri^ of the Franks, 93 
ThecMlnni: 1 , King of ihc Goths, 43+971 9 ®i 99 " 

iox, Eio-MU 133, ;39,45t. 4^ 

Thcodoric 1 , Ki^ of the Vk^odis, 40 
Tlioodonc B, Kitigof the AHsigwhja, 95 
Thcodoric of Charncs, 87R, 9^0 
Tlteodosian Ccjdc, 103, 111. 387 
Theodosius J tlie Great* 9, 35-26+17, 35* 56, dz, 
63. 137, 130, 50J 

Theodosius T[, 3^, 49, isjp 114- 126* 34B 
Theodosios JIX, 435 
Thcodiilf, -fiSd, 467,468* 470, 536 
Tbc-oJogiif CbTJstiaTiA (Ab6krd), 941 
rhco|ogy% 236* 264. 276, 278, 3I1, -88, 501, joj, 
J07,514* 333, ?ji- 5 j 3 ,335. rA yjA 395* 
40J, 405. 414, 434- 437 - 4 ^^ 44 ^- 47 «». 47^+ 497 i 
jij, 527, jiS. 530* 7 ?iS^ 777 ^ 913- 

919, 930 , 933* 934,9J5, 940, 941, 953, 955, 938, 
964, 966, 978, 979^ 9 ^ 2 , 98^1 9 %i 

ro08-i(ipQ9, ioty, lOid, ioi3, 1067, 1073, 1078, 
1080; Catharbr. 771-77^^ Catholic, jn** 7Ji» 
953 p 978: Chrismn, 1Z4 300, 333, 477, 820, 
949, 9fir, 1068; fif Gregory" I, 533-524^ Shi'ite, 
288; Jcwwh. J5'?* 3^- W- 4GS 

of Jusiiniaii, 115-116; onhudox* 294, 338, 
959; schools of, 311, Boa, 911; tMt^ on, 429, 
521 

Tb^oio^y of Arrnctlcj 240, 351, 353 
ThefPi]+ 122 

Theephanes, 43 5 t 4 ? 7 + 43 9 > 

Thcophano, w ife of Orto II, jri, 857 
Theophano. wife of Rontarus 11 + 4 - 9 - 41 ^ 
ThcDphUus, 6 j. 61+ 64, 285, 439. 432* 438, 439 
847.848,854, 856,907 
ThcophrastUfi, 319*994, 2005 
Thcfiphylacr, 538 
Thcrasb, 56 

Therein. G>unres^ of Pomigal, 701-701 
tbmumN. 999 

pin/pmm (Petriis Hispanus)^ 999 
Thcisaloiiiea, r^r Salonilca 
TTicssaly, 39, 3 rg, 414, 453 
Theiitbcjp, Qticcn, 526 
Thomas & Cbrmant. 883 
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Thomas of Guidiiiprf^ lotj 
Thomas of Cclajio, fljr, 8^* 

Thomas i, Kcmpk, 74 
Thomas of VVjsjngham, 6^1 
Thomas of Yorle, 915 
Thomism^ 977-978 

Thompson, James Westfall, 786*, 759* 

Thor, jDj, 507 
Thorgest, joo 
ThorwaliJ, 504 

fhooght, J38, 919, 934, 971, 97S. 900, lOTj, 
10&4; Chnsfian, 41 ft, 954; free, 955-93!^ 
Greek, 400, 933, 934^ herefiad, 8^9; tslaniic, 
335-aSi, 33.3, 33S, 40910, 953t 9^? 

Jeurish, 403, t<xk6t rttcdleva], 14.1, 10^ mod- 
em, 905, 101 mysdcal. 809^ religious, 333 
TAottftfnJ ^njf Otw iVighXf, 19H 199, 317* 3^1, 
163, i^4. 330 

Thrace, 3, 14-15, 39, 46, nS, j6^ 413, 4=8. 
434. 443. fiai. 657 

Three Chapters (Justinian), 115-11^ 
ThimnjBia, 92, 444. jio, 511, 535, <5^33 
Tiber Rjvcr, 54, 290, 43d, 643, 70® 

Tiberbs, 330, 347, 414. 597 
Tiberius, 413, 641 
Tibullus, 4dd 1005 
Tiepoti familyp dal 
Tlflis, 191, 324 

Tigris Rivcr+ 19^ i3dp 143^ 152+ 20j, 2i;>6-307^i3u 
132, 133, 334. ijo, 330, 616 
dltv i?!, Z74, 275, 2S7, 303^ 317, dJ4 
tillage, 485, 305, ffidp 78^ 

Tm^fia (Rato), 340, 949, 965 
Tlfictiebraip bat^e qf, 571, 66^ 

Tipperary, jpo 

tithes, 556, 364, m, 683, 763, 765, §33, 845 
Titus, 41, 347 

‘^Toledan Table*” Cal-Tarqali), 305 
Toledo, 9|p 97, 393, Z9dp 299* 3^ J4 jt 37 
3 ®j» 397. J 901 40O1 4 ^ 7 . +i|t 4 ^ Jifii ^38. 
891^ 909, 911, 919^ Cathedra], 893, 8^, 
909; Council of, 370* 387 
tolerance, 118-119. m, 331 p 34*^ 371^373. 4^. 

77a, 77A 777^ 7H4, 974. 979 
tolls. 4dj, df4, ^40.676, 7 iB 
ttnnbs, 8di, 876, 885, 10S5 
f Aristotle), 913 

T&po^ijphh CbmfbiLt (Omtths Indicopleus- 

les), 134 

Tt^psf^raphy (Gerald of WaJs), 908 
Torah, 150, 350W 35J, 354, 3|d, 359, jdi, 3.^8, 3!$. 

410, 411, 416 
TotccDd Cathedra!, @51 
Torel, WilEiaifi, 06 i 

idfturc, 378, 391, 413, 437, 589, dBo, 715, 7^5, 
781-783, 784, 7B5P 830, 11103 
Tostig, 493, 494-^91 
tosaphifcs; 401 
Toiilip i iu 

Toulouse, 3d, 37* @3, 91, 393, 474, 480, 588, d97* 

7 ^ 59 . 77 ** 775 i 77 ^ T^li. ^ 9 ^^- 9 ^h 
1039 

Touraine, 688, 490 


Torunaj, 37, 91, 47^ diB, dij, 639, 640, ^481 
Cathedral, S70 

toumaments. 363, 573-574. 57^, 753, 780, 834, 
839, IC17 

Totii5. 57, 92i?3, 29E, 4 j 8, 4dt, 4dd, 474, 4715, 
479* 51 -b SS*. . 1 ^^. ^ 5 l 8 . 75 ^ 856, 914, 91S, 

9 | 3 t Cathedral, 857 
Tower of London, 6S|^ £84, 853 
tow-era, 3i5'3iS. B59 p 86j, SdS, 870-^71, 877, 878^ 
SSd, m . 891, 892. to»s 
tow-n halk^ S44, 808 
traem% 871, S75, S77 

Tra^iaitii de errarihu medkitTiim (Roger 
Bacon), 1913 

d£ ipham (John of Holy wood), 

990 

trade, 1(9, (20, 298, 308, 343, 37J, 432, 4^4, 485, 
jod, 514. 5 | 3 , 560, diB, 6&^ d 85 t 699 

705, 710. 713. 718, 7iRp m, 045, 8S0, 975p 
1084; Arabian, 157; Baldf, 619; Byranrinc, 
43d, did; Cltrktiafi, 343; English, 634, 669; 
Europein. 617, 619' Flofentine, 718- German^ 
dft; Wamic, 307-109; [ralion, 245, di4, 637; 
Jews In, jjifi, 395; i\icditeiTimeiii+ doj, ^54, 
1006 ; monastic^ 791; NnrwTgian, 666; rirtr, 
d(7-di8; rouc^ ii0^ 119 no^ 143* 156^ 204+ 
176, 616; Russiiin, 447-4^5 Srpatikh, 3731 700 
trademark^ 635-636 
Trajeui, 14, 19 33,1078 
Trani, 370, 454 
Tnioscispiaii legioii, 243 
transepts, 065, 070, 877, 88*, 105 
transidon siyle^ 874, 876 

mnslatiorn, 3411-24(4- 341, 403, 4^7^ 47^3^ 

9 ^* m-p fjj 9 * 7 ^ 955 . 9«9 

Tronsotiarai, 303, 204^ 142, 173, 278, 3^,8. J19 

319 ^ 3 ^ 

transport, 107, 450, 565,617, 6 it 
traraoibstandanon, 735, 740^741.7d3, 889 955 
Transylvania^ 659 

travel,' 207, 379 387, 404. 616^19 diUSsa, 839 
994 

Trsn^ts (Mareo Polo), 141 
Trdar, 105 

tieasDn, 41a, 431, 683, 77^* 779 
treasuriesp 3iB, 013, Rjo, 893, 996 
Treafire on Lrar (Glans-iLeJn 676 
Tmmt oit the fEartMy} Sphere fSaertK 

hosco), 990 

Trtmiic fiJB Love W in Ctife fCapellanu5),577 
TrrfffiieoTtSnfaUpox irnd Afe^dcf (il-Raju>,i47 
Trehizcinii 145, 617, 651+ 993 
Tree of Jesse, 880 
Trent, Cmuicd of. 741, 0^, 97S 
Trer^ (Bninerro), 1015-iqrd, hh 0 
Treviso. 662, 708,722-713; March of, 711 
trial, 39 ^ 114, 917, 94JJ by combat. 464, 568, 
7*®p ®=9i by duel, 531; by evi¬ 

dence, 691; by lUty, 44S+f^i by ordeal, 341, 
531,567-560,710,721, 779 844 
r|7, 424, 431, 443^ 4^, 
rnondiati, ii(-tix 
tribnnalsi, 660 , 679 
iribuncs, 459 707, 719 
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Tribur, 

u-ibutc, i« 4 , 4jg. 460, 474, jo«, 5 jfi. <8*. 
7Di» 760 

Trier, ji, j?, 4*5^ 47. yj. yy, yj, 8y» ygo. 474,476, 

514^ 516* 640^ Cadtcdralf 870 
tnforiuTi^ 867, 87 B-j, 877, 884, 885 
LTr^nomctr)’, 14 141, 5^8, 91 u 991 

Tqrd«r of* 79;; 

Trinin\ 84 f;* 1*1, Jti. 5^44 417* 

442% 4784 74^ 77I4 907, 9J2, 940,941.944 95j, 
9 *% 9 ^ 7 ^ 9A0. 9^5* hm 9. 1067 
Tripbli, 250, 31^ 703: TTi^uis of, i 0 i 5 

Tfipdiii 592. 59^1 598 
TfErajx 1048-1^194 IP79 
FrMiTjn (Chrcdeo>p 1045 
TnstTurn, jjy, 1019, ic4y 
trivium, 99, 915 
Triiova, ^57 

TroHus and Cmtidi (Shakespeare} p 1041 
Trojans, eoi9p [044 
“tropcs,"^ K974 102B 
Trosle* synod ac, 475 

Tromlj ofi fbc Cure of Dheasef of Wcmcji, 

99 » 

troubadmii^ :d4, joCu 5+ii 5^^* 51 ^ 57®. 

6974 7 *it 70^ 71 7 JIt 7 ^ 7 i 77 *- 772 t 77 ^- 79 J- 
826. 828, 9Di« 904, 903P 949, 1016^ laiDp io 0 - 
iGjy, 1042, 1054^ 1056-1059, ro^ 1085, [oSd 
crouveres, 563, 6^7^ 828, loao, [04:^ 1044, 1045, 
J054, 1055, 1058 
irat^^ori, 901^ 1042, 1066 
Tmyes, 40, 41, 401, ^15,6x8,62^ 645+ 94U 1045s 
/airs of, 595 

Tmcc of God, 515, 572^ 614, 755 
Tnjc Cross, 147* 15 ip 597. 599,607* 694t j^h 744 
Tsikfi Tsungt (98 
Tuachal, 82 
rubcrcnlosis, 530, looi 
TuebrU Beg, 2E34, 30S, 312, 3x7 
Turuiip Almiad ibn, no, 284; mosque of ibn, 
27^. sSd 287, 874 
tumors, 330 

Tunis, 2Q2+ ijoS^ 2jo* 28i* iBj, jKSi, 703^ 909, 980; 

mosques of. 271-274, 286 
Tunisb, 109, 273, 3S4, 290, 314, 6q6, 608* 617+ 
692. <594+ 7 “?t 7 ^ 5 * 9 ^ 

Tiirirt, 712, 712 

Turkestan, E50, 196, 203, 204, 209, 253^ 366, 

44 J. -NT. ^55 
Turkey, 387, 652+ 874 

Turks, 131*, 14A, 152. xoj, M3, 209, 2id, 252, 
269, J70, 185, 31 u 3i7i 328, 3^ 393+ 431, 58^* 
589. 59n 6ay-6o6p ^ofip 6 ta ^ 6JO, 652, 657, B17; 
KhiA'arazinbn, 607; Seijiiqt 104, 276, jSj, 586, 
590 

Turpin, ArchbaJiopnp 1030, 1031 
Turshiz, mojque of, 274 
Tus, 100, i6ff, 269, 319, 351 
Tus&i League, 756 

Tusciinv. 538, 345, 578. 63B, 7=4 730, 761, 7 ®®“i 
813. 847, 89i, 959, 1054 1057 
Tusculum, eotints of, 340 
Twnfy Bo&bi of Etymoiogias or Origmt (lu- 
dorc of Seville), 96 


Two SicDlcSp TOjp 713^ 717, 7i<5i, 761, 908 
TyconitEs, 73 

tyranny, 4<i*, 648, 724, 817, 819, S58 

Tyre, 7. Utj, wg. *78. jyy, ygg, yg*, ygg, tiM, 

6ot, Sog, 7te 

UbaEdint, Cardinal, 956 
Ukaz, 137, J58, 159^ 161 
Ukraine, 24. 444, 447^ 654 
Ul^bs, 46-47 

Ulrich von LichtcnsTciDp 1041-10141 
Clsrcrg Bi, 496* 498., 681 
Umayya^ 162, j66 

Umayyads, 192-196, 217, 218, 119, 225, 228* 
13<V 23 Ip 2j9^ 140, 27(5, 280, 29^ 297 
Umbria, 708, 798, 799 
Unam sjta^t^ (Boniface VUl) p 814 
unetitplov'Oieut, 296, 634 
unicorn^ 994 

Unired States, 85^90*, no, =q8' 
imhersep 337^ 353% 374, 406,477^ 844 964 1016 
Unhrmal Hittory (Etinopius)^ 125 
Unhxffai Hiitory <Oro$luf)+4H4 
univemls, 931-934 938, 981* 1013 
imv^rsim^ 910 

uolve^ca, 114 4 if p 7fS* 7^5. Salt 

BiS, Bn, 841* 8Sig 903^ 908, 912, 916-919, 926p 
930. 949 9»7, 9SBp tpij, jqi8, 10:4 10^ 10B6; 
Chri^tbu, 333, 4041 French, 940; German, 
920* loiy^Moskni, 121,187-28S, 

701 

Untcr dm LfiX4ifTJ CVVolfrajiiK 1040 

upper dases, jy,, ^ 706. 77», Soj, 8y?. 

JDL4I 

Upp^a, 502,659^ 903 
Urals. 447. 6jf 

Uflhan )h Blessed* 183* 3B9, 546, 5^6-58^, 589, 

68B, 740^ 

Urban IV. 7 ^^ 7 f 3 t SS9. 954 

urtnaly^ 247, 99B-999 

UninuSt 50 
Usa^'bia, ibn Abi, 319 

nsurets, 377, 391, 617-628* fiyop 631* 633, 753^ 975. 

Jo6j, 1072 
Utrecht* 534 636 

VaJeneSa, igi, agfi, 304. jjj, jyy, ^ 6 tt^ 6 l^, 614. 

6j8, 698, 699, $92, roQO 

V'alencicnjics, 46|p 476* 6 i 3 
Valens. 14-15, 34 64 113 
V^deniinjan L 19, 34 77+ 16 , 113 
^’'aJentfnian IT, 25-26, 35* 127 
ValearniLm til, 37t 3®. 39-40^ 4 U 5«. 5* 
V"a]crlan* 141 

Valcrfiis, Bishop of Hippo, 67 
V^alhallip 507, joS, 5 jo 
Valkyries; 507-508 
Valla, Lorenzo* 526" 

Vilbdohd, 919; Cortes of* 375 
Vallejo, Juan dc^ 89f 
l^alloitibrtKsa, order of, 7S7 
Valois dynasty, 696 

Vandal, 4. s*' sS; y7-j«, 4*, 7j, 74.95. tor, tijg, 
450. 4 n. 5 *«. 579.^05 
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VinngkarH iVacriiigiiir)^ 447-44S 

V'aiTO, iVkrcp IcftndiiSt 

vases, jift, ^47 

vassak, 560, 5<ij> 6&j^ 7S6 

V^ftucaiu 29a, 441, 707, 850^ 909 

vaults, 457^ 8fliWt67^ 869-S71* 87^ ^*4 

Vedanta^ 144 

Vcffcdui, Flivjtn, til 

veiK ^j*54 

venejt^ disease^ S2| 

VencTtans, 456p 451, 6 d8, 651+ ^^44 7 ^ 1 ^. 

Crtati^ Spfrims^ 515+ 604 
F^7ii Saiictf Spirims (Imiocirac [Il>, 897* 
VtLsxicc^ 3tS, 170, jTfS^ 416, 431+ 441* 4f3~4SSi 

4/^9, 586p 6o±p 603, <^^5^ ^i^i 

617, 619, 614, 617. ^s8, di9* 6J3, tfjf, ^5*. 
68i, 706, 7oi-7fi* 761^ 8ti, Sts, 84^, ^- 
8yi, 854, %7, S68,9d±,9i9,989,993, io6j, iC¥&5 
157, 9fl7t 991. toaj, loi? 

VenselLt, 712; GmincO of^ 543 
Verdun, 5435 Treaty- oi, 47>^ 5“^ 
v-iMTiocijlars, 45a, 4^4* tujo 

Verona, 40, 98, 4^1, 617, 66i^ 7158, 751* 770^ 916. 
id 6; 

verse, ?a3-570, 39J8,41W, 498, 755. 1021 | 1045,1057 
veiiicalit)', 858+ 86^, 866, 871, 874 
V€ffKn (AqpinuK 964-5^5 

trf ffce Fast Cvl-^runDt -4i 
ve^iik£nis« 440^ 8^ 876 
vctcjinary science, isi, 439 
F^j 7 //j (Furrunanjs)^ 94 

Veseelay, 5^4, <7^ 

Vja Francesa, 727, 738 
atfarfftr, 51, 757 

\^ictfiza. 40, 661, 70S, 711^ 721, 78 |i 918 
\^fco, Giovanni Bardsri, 9^7 
VicttjtUie pofcbidi ( Wlpa)i, ^7* 

Victoire, Sc, 74^ 

Victor TL 545 
Victor IV, j6i 
Viciorv^ CsuEuc), 34-1 j6 
Vienna^ dt^, 624+ Qatiticll of^ 4£is4“, Univer¬ 
sity’ of> 939 

\^icnn;e, 1 z, 668; Gonncil of^ 740,816^979 
Vi|jiUus, ii$ 

Vikmgs, 447, 448,471, 485, 5nj, ja^-fio 
VnJgardiis,9i6 

villages, 445, 538^61^ 797, goj, 841 
\nllaiii, Giovanni, 778, 7^5^ 917 
Villard de Honrwcourt, 864 
Villcliirdouin, Gcoffroi de* 6 qj^ 604^ 697^ 868* 

ZOI9, 1021 

%i|]ai. 17?, 199. 4JI, 4JJ. fi*, jj 5 
Vincent of Beou^^ 7843^988* looj, 1016 

“\"inlandr 504 

Virgil, 3Z-13, 52, 78, 87, 913, 97z„ toi8, toi^ 
1044, 1057-105^* 1067-1071, 1073-1076, loSi, 
1085-1086 

Vii^ Birtii, 136, 737, 771, ioo 3 
viigmity, 53, Tdw 3*1. 8*7 
virtues, 363^ 691 p SiOi 974n 
%*isby* 618, 619, 666 
Viseonii, 726 


Visigoths, 2Zp 14 15, jdp 37, 43, 47, 87, 95, 107* 

ii4t ^4^ 4=^«=^ ^77* 

Vision of E?xl«ick’' 441 
vsIcKns, 807, 810, 987* id 68* 1081 
VedtaticHT, 747^889 

^Isfula ftiverp 12^ 445,462,618,659^663 

r/td !|Boccaccio)^ 1065 

Vua Ruovoj La (Dante), 1050, 1059, 1065-1067 

X'jE&ibo, 5 siT^St 70I177 ^»p9*- 

vivisection, in, 145 

viiicrate c^blishe^ 197 

\nadimir, 442, 654, 656 

Vladimir 1^ Grand [>uke of Kiev, 448-449, 536 
V'ladimir of Bulgaria* 444 
Vimihih- and Km^ara^ 446 
\'oc:abulary\ 578^ 903 
VoLsiav, ^ihkn pHntie, 446 
V'olga River, 14, 38* 308, 339. 443,446, 616,611, 
6^4, 655, 656* 658, 659 995 
Vulldiov River, 447, 449, 619 654 
f^o/jwug^uagflp 50^ 1033, 1013 
Voltaire (Fran^vnls Mario Afouct), 75* 

4®5 t 7t9t 719* 759** 

Vo/utpj, 508 
V^orrigem, 80,8 r 
VnuflJe, battle of, 91 
Vulgate^ 54* 466, 1DC39 

Wacc, Robett, rc45 

Wafa, Abul-, 242 

vages, 119, 487, 647. Bz4 917-^18 

Wagner, Richard, 711, 103;, 1048 

Walkfnd Strabo, jij 

Waldierof Lorraifir, 991 

Waldcmar L King of Dcnmarlc, i^| 

Waldcmar 11^ King nf Penmark, 665-666 
W'aldcuiar, King nf Sweden, 666 
IValdensw, T*?. 7S9'-77«. 7Sjt TSf, ttofl. 907 
W'aldop Pelcr+ 769-770 

Walffi, to-8i, 484, 493, joi. J7t^ 67j, 

67S-675h (JSz-dkj, a ji, 871,895^ 99:, iDuj, 10j:, 
104J 

VValid J, 194, 222, 2j0p 276 

Walid 11* 195' --8- ^70, 174, jtg9 

WalitjeliiX Bishop of Winchester, 871 

VValJace, WiBiam, 6S3 

Walladi, 106 

\Vallia4 3 7 

Walloons, 685, 831 

walk, 171* 43Zp 833, 863* 8674f6Sp &70V 871-S71, 
B88 

Walter af ChatUlnn, 1022 

Walrer de Menon, 924 

Walter, Huberip 673, 674 

Walter ihc Penniless* 5S9 

liValter, Ajchbbhufi of 1023 

Walter Comutus^ Archbishop of Sens, 402 

W'alrher von der Vo^clweidc, 905, fpj^, 

1049 

Waltham, 494, 493 
Wandering Jew* 1020 
''u^mdering scholars,'’ 1014-1013 
war, 79.158, 264* 279^ 291, 310, 339* 423,419,430, 
45*. 431i 443. W ++f. 41^ 4yU 49^. 


1 X 1 

war icimtitftitd) 

JOJ. 5 » J. 5 * 4 . Si‘r SJ*< 

Sjd, 6t«, fi«, 70^ jift 7 JS, 7 JT*. 7 79 . IS I ® ■fi' 
8j9. «44. 9p 6, 918. qrT^, we4J cml, 19!, 196. Jft, 
459.47-. 4?J. 5“<. fJ®. 79 *- lodii holy, 

4 * 4 . 774 - 77 ^ 

VVflnuiUh ibn N'av. fjL i^i 

lAirii, tSs, 145 . 45 ®^ 4 ^ 4 ^ ^ 7 ^ 53 ^^ 579 ^ 5 ^ 

640, A41. 6yi, 717. 765* 76A, 77f, 7S4, 

8ji* 854, 8^4, 1005^ 1013+ 1057* 1-0865 Albigcrt- 
sian, 776, Si 7; Bjkaa ^$71 Carolrngkii, 46^; 
liji^lish, 679: Jtdian* 761? Pomigiicst. 701- 
701; Rwssian 653-6^4 
Wars of the Rof^, s6|, 578 
WaxtljurctCajde, J039, 1047 
wikstiebii^ 465, 378, 766 
Wawrford, jsx>, 68s 
Wflthiq* 3I-, loi*. 131 
Wa7Q^ Bishop of LJffgc, 778 
uciliK 266. S99, 30J, 311, 360, 37a, 393. 40 J. 43 -. 
433 h 414 ^ 45 ^ 4 ^ 3 . 473 . 475 t 5 - 7 ^ 178 . ^47. 786, 
794, 79J, Sot, 814^ 829, 833. 8359 % 5 . «? 4 . 87 iir 
920^ 9:f9K 989. ioi8» 10755 B^’zsitcirie, liS-izix 
43]-437i C^risrian, 3R6: Church, 54T* 7157,770, 
813; FjtucIi, 876; Atoslem,, 190, ao8x 701 
iveapons, 569-5 70p 573 
W'dimoutK ^ 3 x 488^ 491 
H-Eivefi* nj- ?42* 487, 648, 704 
weddings, 419, 8:3, 814, 838 
WcdrTKine^ Peace of* 484 
weif(his and mca5uics, 378 
W'eiorar, 163 
^\''eiFLSbergp 661 
U-clfs (Guclfs), 66 j 
ivdls. pciisonini? of, 3M. 393, 1003 
Wells Cathcdnl, 883, IJ?j 
ircW-Triwpi'reL^ Clmn^hflrd fBacH>i 98a 
\V'ertc«Ias h 660 
Wcnccslas IJ, 66a, 66 t 
W' ends, 44^x 411 

wergild, 90^ 464+ 484 4S7, 504 641 
\'^*trner, Aifbln^hop n| Afatirr, 391 

Wessex, 4 *^ 3 - 44^ 493 

West, 84J, 846; Qinsdan, 5 "-f 7 ^ 437 * 4 ^^ 

627, 913. 10005 decline of, 450-4825 Islamic. 

U'esrem Einpire. 98, 103, 152 
AA'cscniiraster, 679, 75;, 995^ Abbey, 494, 677, 
681. 744, S6i^ 870, 883, 885, loso; palace* 

641 

Wesqihalia, 612, 7S5 
wbtski’, 997 

\\'bitby% monasten' of. 49a; SyTiod of* 534 
WTiitnian, 86 

■'Whv IgnoiTiiic Ph\'sieians Hav e A lore Suc- 
ce?!s*” crc. fahRa7i>i 247 
viidoiAiW 379 . 4% yj U 7^5' 77«. 

Wilfredp St^ 491 ^ 534 
wiH, 406, 528* 97s. ™T 
Willbn! the Lion, King of Scot! and. 68^ 
William r the Conqueror, King of Engbnd, 
569, 481* 483^ 494 - 49 y. 5 & 4 * 55 <*. 5 % 

666-66^^ S70, 671, 679L 68J, 684, 788, 822^ 825, 
85?, 869, 870^ 871* 
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IVTlJtani T riic Bad, Kiog of Sicily, 705 

William U Rufii^ King of Engkiid, 589, 669 

Wlllbni tl the Gchitd, King of Sicily, 70f 

William IX, Duke of Aquitaine* 1036 

Widiain X, Duke of r^quinine, 827 

William* Couni of Holland, ?-3 

Wllltaiti of Auvergnev 401,41*6,414,95^^-958,9S8 

Wlllkni []f ChanipcaiuE, 808, 920, 933^35, 9^3 

William of Chartres* 691 

V\ illbm of Conches* 476^* 921,945, 950, 

Willlaio of Durharn, Archbishop of RtHicn, 924 
William the Englrehman, 884 
William Fltjoben i Longbeard), 648 
WUlbm of Innsbruck, 868 
W'illkni of Altiinicsbciry* 81, 48®, 498, 533, 5B7* 
822* 87-0, 1019 

Wnifam dc la i\iane. 977-97S 
WillEaxii of Atoerbeke, 611, 912, 962 
Willtaiti of Nogarct, 815* 816 
A^'iUiani of Norwich, 392 
WniiafT of Riibniquii* 6 o 3 * 993+ 1010* 10x2 
William of Sl Ordef* 871 
William of Sr, Oond, 991 
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A NOTE ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


IVm Durant's chiidhood <wjs spent at North Admus, Afass., and Keamy^ 
A. /, He ’isas educated hi the Catholic parochial schools of these cities^ and 
thereafter at St. Feter^s (Jesuit) College, Jersey City, and Cohimbh Vni- 
v^sity, Neto I ork. For a sunnner he served as cut reporter on the New 
^ ork Journal, m bin finding the loork too exciting for his temperament 
he contented himself vtith teaching Latin, Frettcb, English, and other sub¬ 
jects at Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J, (t$oj-i t J* He entered the 
sennn^y there in /pop, hut icithdrcvt in tpii, for reasons which he has 
described in his book, Transirion. He passed front a seminary to the radical 
cireJes in New York,attd became the teacher of the Ferrer School (tpit-ty), 
an expermrent hi libertman education. In lyta he toured Europe at the 
expense of Alden Freeman, who had befriended hhn and had undertaken to 
broaden bis borders. In tpty be gave hhiaelf over to graduate studies at 
Columbia Uuiverstty, speciaikjng in biology under Morgan and Catkins, 
and in philosophy under Woodbridge and Dewey. He received the Ph.D. 
degree there in ipiy, and taught pfailosophy at Columbia University for one 
year, hi tpi^ he began, hi a Fresbyterim church at Fourteenth Street and 
Second Aveime, New Vork, those lectures on the history of philosophy and 
literate winch prepared him for The SroT)' of Philosophy and The Storj- 
of Civilization; for his audiences there were mostly workin^nen and 
women, who demanded complete clarity, and some contemporary sigyiifi- 
cance to ail historical material considered worthy of study. In lyai he organ- 
hed the Labor Temple School, which became one of the most successful 
of recent experimems in adult education. He retired in lyay to devote him¬ 
self to The Stor^' of Civilization. He toitred Europe again ht tpa~^ voent 
around the world for a study of Egypt, the Near East, India, China, and 
Japan m lyyo; and circled the globe again in ipyz to visit Japan, Manclntria, 
Siberia, and Russia. These travels went towards nhikmg Otir Oriental 
Heritage, the first voltmte o^Xhe Story of Ovilizadon, the ma^terial work 
it IS. Before embarking on the writing of the second vohtme, The Life of 
Greece, Dr. Dtirant spent a long sunmier in Greece, wsiting the famous sites 
and examming the renunns of Hellenic civilisation. His Mediterranean travels 


have enriched the backgrmmd of Caesar and Chrisc, the third part of The 
Story of Gi'ilb^tion, published in Similar researches asid travels have 
gone into The Age of Faith, the present and fourth voittme in this monu¬ 
mental series, which will be followed in tpfp by the fifth vohmie, off The 
Renaissance and Reformadon, and, eventually by Tine Age of Reason, thus 
bring^g the efftfire Story of Civilization up to modem tnnes^ 
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